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NOTICE. 


The  Tenth  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  is  pre- 
sented to  the  farmers  of  New -York,  containing  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  and  County  associations.  It  is  believed  that  this  Vol- 
ume will  be  found  to  be  one  of  great  practical  value  to  the  farmer, 
and  as  containing  much  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  his  farm.  It  has  been  the  sole  object  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  preparing  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  to  furnish 
articles  from  practical  men,  that  are  aaqfted  to  the  necessities  of 
*  our  agriculturists,  and  that  will  enable  them  to  improve.  There 
are  many  papers  of  interest  in  this  volume.  The  Survey  of  Seneca 
County,  by  J.  Delafield,  Esq.,  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  ability.  It 
is  referred  to  with  great  pleasure,  as!  embodying  what  is  deemed 
useful  and  important  in  an  agricultural  survey,  and  its  careful 
perusal  cannot  fail  to  make  him  who  thus  peruses  it  a  better  and 
more  successful  former. 

The  subscriber  has  been  greatly  assisted  in  the  preparation  ot 
this  volume  by  gentlemen  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Agriculture,  and  he  sincerely  regrets  that  the  prescribed 
limits  of  the  volume  has  alone  prevented  the  publication  of  several 
valuable  articles  which  have  been  furnished  in  addition  to  those 
published.  The  increasing  demand,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  is  an  indication  of  the  importance 
attached  to  tbem,  and  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  important 
that  great  care  should  be  given  to  their  preparation.  While  it 
cannot  be  claimed  for- this  volume  that  there  is  no  room  for  im- 
provement,  the  subscriber  believes  that  it  can  with  safety  be  said, 


IT  NOTICE* 

that  there  is  matter  contained  in  it  which  is  calculated  to  do  good 

to  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  and  if  carefully  considered  will  lead  to 

useful,  practical  results.    It  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 

farmers  of  New- York,  with  a  -hope  that  it  may  tend  to  lighten  their 

labors,  elevate  in  their  own  minds  their  profession,  and  eventually 

lead  them  on  to  higher  attainments  in  all  that  constitutes  a  success 

ful  farmer. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  February,  1851.  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 


The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  "  The  New-York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society."  Its  objects  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition  of 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  the  Household  arts. 

Sec.  1 .  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State  as 
shall  signify  in  writing,  their  wish  to  become  members,  and  shall 
pay  on  subscribing  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  annually  thereafter 
one  dollar,  and  also  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members. 

The  Presidents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  or  a  delegate 
from  each,  shall  ex-officio  be  members  of  this  Society. 

The  payment  of  ten  dollars  or  more  shall  constitute  a  member 
for  life,  and  shall  exempt  the*  donor  from  annual  contributions. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
eight  Vice  Presidents,  one  to  be  located  in  each  Judicial  District ; 
a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an 
Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named,  and 
five  additional  members,  and  five  of  the  Ex-Presidents  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  these  five  shall 
consist  of  the  five  Ex-Presidents  whose  term  of  office  has  last  ex- 
pired, of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum ;  and  that  the  Ex- 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  not  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Councillors,  to  which  may  be  re- 
ferred, for  consultation  and  advice,  all  questions  that  may  from 
time  to  time  arise,  and  in  the  decision  of  which  the  Society  may  in 
any  manner  be  interested  ;  and  a  General  Committee,  the  members 
of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  several  counties,  and  be  equal  to 
the  representations  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  th* 
Society.    The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  corres- 
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pondence  with  other  Societies,  ^vith  individuals,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral committee,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society  j  and  disburse 
them  on  the  order  of  the  President  or  a  Vice-President,  counter- 
signed by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  tho 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January. 
.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  and  distribute  or 
preserve  all  seeds,  plants,  books,  models,  &c,  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society  ;  and  shall  have  also  the  charge  of  all  com- 
munications designed  or  calculated  for  publication,  and  so  far  as 

tbey  may  deem  expedient,  shall  collect,  arrange  and  publish  tho 

« 

same  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  General  Committee  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  the'counties  in  which  they  shall  respectively  reside,  and 
will  constitute  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  remote  members  of  the  Society.  , 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  January,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  which  time 
all  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  and  by  bal- 
lot, with  the  exception  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  counties, 
which  may  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall 
have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  officers 
of  the  Society  during  the  year.  Extra  meetings  may  be  convoked 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  Fifteen  members  shall  be  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sec.  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  pf  two* 
thirds  of  the  members  attending  any  annual  meeting. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  ) 

January  16, 1851.  J    » 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  fh% 

Vew-York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Cor.  Secretory. 


LIBRARY  ADDITIONS,  1860 


Purchased. 

Horticultural  Register,  by  Pax  ton,  (London.)    2  vols. 
Horticultural  Register  and  Farmers'  Magazine,  (Boston.)    4  vols* 
Helsham's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  (1777,  London,) 
Phylologie  Universelle  des  plantes,  Paris.    5  vols. 
Eton's  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  (London,  1799.) 
New-York  Farmer,  (vols.  5, 6,  7, 8,  9.)    5  vols. 
Silk  Culturist.    2  vols. 
Wood's  Botany. 

British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1850. 
Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology. 
Westwood's  Entomological  Text  Book. 
The  Domestic  Fowl,  by  Richardson. 
Johnson  and  Shaw's  Almanac,  1850. 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 
Padder's  Farmers'  Land  Measurer. 
The  American  Fowl  Breeder. 
Gttenon's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows. 
American  Agriculturist.    3  vols. 
Buckland's  Geology  and  Mineralogy.    2  vols. 
Humboldt's  Views  of  Nature. 

Tear  Book  of  Facts,  or  Annual  of  Scientific  Discoveries. 
Dickson's  Poultry. 
Taylor's  Farmers'  School  Book. 
Lawrence's  New  Farmers'  Calendar,  1809,  (London.) 
Roget's  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology.   2  vols. 
Chase's  Cosmogony  and  Geology. 
Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms. 
Hoffman's  Directory,  1850-51. 
Rodes'  New-York  Directory,  1850. 
Dana's  Mineralogy,  3d  edition. 
Dixon's  Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry,  (London.) 
Farmer's  Magazine,  1850. 
Farmer's  Guide,  (Stevens  and  Norton.)    2  vols, 
Nolan's  Poultry,  (Dublin.) 
McMahon's  Gardening. 


DONATION*. 

'   .Agricultural  Addresses  before  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  Mass., 
1822-4825. 
The  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  1st  and  2d. 
Good's  Family  Flora. 
Horticulturist. 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Donations. 

American  Poultry  Yard,  Browne's,  A.  IL  Hill,  Albany. 
International  Agency,  through  Mons.  A.  Vattemare. 
Annals  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Paris,  (from  Society.)    8  vols. 
Bulletin   Central   and  Agricultural  Society,  Paris,  (from  Mons. 

Poyen,  Perp.  Sec'y.)    2  vols. 
Memoirs  National  and  Central  Agricultural  Society,  (from  Society.) 

3  vols. 
Count  de  Gourcy's  Agricultural  Voyages  in  Belgium  and  France, 

(Author.)    1  vol. 
Second  Tour  in  England,  (Author.)    1  vol. 
Cure  of  Potatoes,  1849,  Mons.  Tolland. 
Watering  Trenches  in  the  Pyrrenees,  M.  A.  Jaubert. 
No  More  Vine  Props,  Andrie  Michaux. 
Ohio  Fruit  Convention,  1849,  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland. 
Comptroller's  and  Treasurer's  Report,  New- York,  W.  Hunt,  and 

A.  Hunt. 
American  Biographical  Sketch  Book,  vol.  1st,  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co., 

Albany. 
Senate  and  Assembly  Journals  and  Documents,  1849, 13  vols.,  B. 

P.  Johnson. 
North  American  Pomological  Convention,  1849,  J.  A.  Kennicott 

and  F.  R.  Elliott. 
American  Association  of  Science,  Proceedings,  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co., 

Albany. 
Legislative  Documents,  Mass.,  Win.  Bacon,  Richmond. 
The  Poultry  Book,  by  John  C.  Bennett,  M.  D.,  Philips,  Sampson  & 

Co.,  Boston,  by  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  Albany. 
Memoirs  Pennsylvania  Ag.  Society,  1824,  A.  S.  Roberts,  Phila. 
Norton's  (Prize  Essay,)  Elements  Scientific  Agriculture,  (Author.) 
Report  of  Congress  Fruit  Growers,  1849,  A.  Chandler,  N.  T. 
International  Agency,  through  Mons.  A.  Vattemare. 
Coui's  de  Agriculture,  by  Emile  Jamet,  (from  Minister  of  Com- 
merce,) Paris. 
Manuel  de  L'Eleveur  de  B6tes. 
De  la  Culture  Du  Murier,  by  M.  MF.  Boyer. 
Traits  de  la  Culture  de  Muridr,  by  J.  Charrel. 
Maison  Rustique,  du  XIXe  Steele.     5  vols. 
Traits  des  Magnanesies,  by  J.  Charrel. 
Etudes  Hippologiques,  by  Eug.  Gayok 
Agriculture  Frangaise  Department  de  L'ude. 
*••*/•  /^Horticulture.  *j  A.  Poiteau. 


DONATIONS. 

Report  par  M.  Casimer  Perier,  Commerce  &c,  de  Belgium. 

Petit  Traits  de  Compatabilit*  Agricole,  by  £.  De  Granges  D* 
Rancy. 

Cat&hisme  de  Chimie  et  de  GSologie,  by  Prof.  Johnston. 

Traite  des  Amendments  et  des  Engrais,  by  P.  Joigneaux. 

Dialogues  Populaires,  sur  Le  Droit  Rural,  by  P.  J.  De  Valserret. 

Maladie  des  Pommes  de  Terre,  by  M.  J.  Decaisne. 

L' Agriculture  Allemande,  &c,  by  Royer. 

Guide  des  Propri&aires,  Le  Cte  De  Gasparin. 

Goncours  d'Aremain  de  Boucheni,  A.  Poisy. 

Rapport  General  Domestication  des  Animaux,  by  M.  I.  Geoffrey, 
Saint  Hilaire. 

James  Higgins,  M.  D.,  Report  as  State  Ag.  Chemist  of  Maryland* 

Prof.  J.  Henry,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  Essay  of  BenJ. 
Apthorp  Gould,  Jr.,  on  the  planet  Neptune. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  U.  S.,  1819,  Hon.  J.  L.  Schoolcraft. 

fexty-thin}  Annual  Report  Regents  New-York,  T.  R.  Beck,  M.  D. 

Legislative  Documents  Vermont,  Geo.  F.  Houghton,£3q.,  St.  Albans. 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary,  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  Albany. 

President  Taylor's  Messages  1849,  and  Documents,  Hon.  J.  L. 
Schoolcraft. 

Laws  of  Vermont,  1849,  Thompson's  Vermont,  2d  and  3d  Reports 
of  Geology  of  Vermont,  and  Legislative  Documents  and 
Pamphlets,  Geo.  F.  Houghton,  Esq.,  St.  Albans. 

From  C.  M.  Saxton,  123  Fulton  st.,  New-York— Allen's  American 
Farm  Book,  Allen's  History  of  Domestic  Animals,  Buist'i 
Kitchen  Garaener,  Brown's  American  Poultry  Yard,  Miner's 
Bee-Keeper's  Manual,  Dana's  Essay  on  Manures,  Brown's 
American  Bird  Fancier,  Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Report  of  Secretary  United  States,  on  the  Trade  in  Guano,  Hon.  D. 
S.  Dickinson. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  H.  W.  Vail,  Islip,  L.  I. 

Geography  of  Vermont,  Message  of  the  Governor,  1850,  &c,  G.  F. 
Houghton.  Esq.,  St.  Albans. 

Annals  Lyceum  Natural  History  N.  Y.,  No.  1,  vol.  5,  J.  H.  Red- 
field,  Secretary. 

Map  of  Dutchess  County,  Gen.  T.  L.  Davies,  Poughkeepsie. 

Proceedings  Penn.  Horticultural  Society,  W.  D.  Brinkle,  Phila. 

Prof.  Johnston's  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  New-Brunswick,  R. 
Jardine,  Esq.,  St.  Johns. 

Catalogue  of  Yale  College,  1850,  E.  G.  Herrick,  Librarian. 

Constitution, .  By-laws  and  Catalogue  Troy  Lyceum,  J.  McCon- 
nihe,  Esq. 

Legislative  Documents,  Mass.,  Wm.  Bacon,  Esq.,  Richmond. 

Patent  Office  Report,  1849,  Part  1st,  Hon.  John  A.  King,  and 
Asbury  Dickens,  Esq. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  Geology  and  Geography  of  Califor- 
nia, Asbury  Dickens,  E3q. 


DONATIONS. 


Transactions  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  1850,  and  Dictioa- 
ari'um  Rusticum,  2  vols.,  John  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Patent  Office  Report,  1849,  Part  2d,  Agriculture,  Hon.  J.  L.  School- 
craft and  Hon.  J.  A.  King. 


Ho?ey's  Magazine, 
Boston  Cultivator, 
Mass.  Ploughman, 
New  England  Farmer, 
Maine  Farmer, 
American  Agriculturist, 
Working  Farmer,  N.  Y., 
Municipal  Gazette, 
Arts  Echo,  N.  Y., 
Sabbath  Roeorder,  N.  Y., 
Syracuse  Journal, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,  do 
Genesee  Farmer, 
Wool  Grower,  Buffalo, 
Ohio  Cultivator, 
Michigan  Farmer, 
Prairie  Farmer, 
Wisconsin  Farmer, 
Valley  Farmer,  St.  Louis, 
Southern  Cultivator, 
Roman  Citizen, 
Granite  Farmer, 
American  Farmer, 
Canadian  Ag'l  Journal, 
Canadian  Agriculturist, 
Du  Page  Co.  Recorder, 


Mark  Lane  Express,  Lond.,  do 
Morth  British  Agriculturist,  do 


1850,  C.  M.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston. 
do      O.  Brewer,  Boston. 
Messrs.  Buckminsteis. 
J.  Nourse. 
E.  Holmes. 
Saxton  &  Blanchard. 
Kingman,  Cross  &  Co* 
E.  Meriam. 

Kingsley  &  Longbottom. 
Uttee  &  Brown. 
V.  W.  Smith. 

D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Rochester.        * 
J.  Rich,  Jr. 
T.  C.  Peters. 
M.  B.  Bateham.    • 
W.  Isham. 
Wright  &  Wight. 
H.  Miller. 

Woodward  &  Abbot. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Sandford  &  Co. 

State  Ag.  Soc.  New-Hampshire. 
S.  Sands,  Baltimore. 
Wm.  Evans,  Montreal. 
McDougal  and  Buckland,  Toronto. 
Naperville,  (111.,)  Barnes,  Thomp- 
son &  Keith. 
Wm.  Shaw. 
Edinburgh. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
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Df  ASSEMBLY,  FEB.  4 1851. 


COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of, the  New- York 

State  Agricultural  Society. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  ? 
February  4*A,  1851.      J 

To  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

In  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  for  the  promotion  of 

Agriculture,  I  present  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  New- York 

State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive 

committee,  and  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  county  societies  for  1850. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Car.  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  1850. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATUKB  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Sooiety, 
pursuance  of  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture, 

BSBPSOTFULLT  REPORT  : 

That  the  Transactions  of  the  State  and  county  societies  which  are  here- 
with submitted,  exhibit  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year  in  these  associations,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  Agriculture.  In 
no  year  since  the  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Agriculture,  has  there  been  so  much  interest  manifested*  by 
the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  State,  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  State 
and  county  associations.  The  exhibitions  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
encouraging;  and  the  improvements  resulting  from  the  organized  and 
united  efforts  of  those  desirous  of  advancing  our  agricultural  interest,  have 
been  most  cheering.  It  was  not  to  have  been  expected,  that  any  change 
would  immediately  result  from  these  efforts.  The  progress  of  improvement 
in  every  department  of  Agriculture,  must  be  slow — and  it  is  desirable  thai 
it  should  be  so — sudden  and  great  changes  lead  often  to  large  expenditures, 
and  frequently  to  disastrous  results.  The  farmer  is  jealous,  therefore,  of 
those  movements  which  promise  much  to  little  effort ;  and  waits  until  time 

■ 

has  demonstrated  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  plans  suggested. 
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The  exhibitions  of  the  past  year,  have  brought  together  the  results  of 
several  years'  operations  ;  and  no  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the  exhi- 
bitions of  stock,  farm  implements,  and  domestic  manufactures,  which  have 
been  presented,  but  what  will  acknowledge,  that  in  these  there  has  been 
a  most  commendable  and  desirable  advance.  Many,  who  have  been  slow 
to  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  these  associations,  have  with  a  frankness  and 
candor,  in  the  highest  degree  creditable,  acknowledged  that  the  evidences 
of  improvement  are  so  manifest,  the  results  of  these  associations  so  saluta- 
ry, that  they  are  deserving  of  the  encouragement  and  support  of  all  who 
wish  well  to  their  country's  best  interests. 

It  is  not  too  much,  we  think,  to  affirm,  that  the  improvements  made  in 
the  branches  of  Agriculture  alluded  to,  would  much  more  than  overbalance 
the  amount  which  has  been  contributed  to  sustain  these  associations.  In 
addition,  however,  to  these,  the  improvement  upon  the  farm  itself,  the  in- 
creased crops  which  have  been  raised,  the  neatness  and  order  introduced 
upon  so  many  farms  in  every  section  of  the  State,  will  add  largely  to  the 
amount  which  has  been  secured  to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  in  the  improve* 
ments  which  have  been  effected.  We  are  now  in  a  position,  with  far  less 
labor  than  formerly,  to  advance  this  great'  interest — we  have  added  to  our 
number  yearly  many  true* and  ardent  friends,  and  the  difficulties  which  in 
the  commencement  of  our  operations  were  many,  have  mostly  passed  away — 
and  united  and  vigorous  effort  now,  will  accomplish  far  more  than  at  any 
former  period;  from  the  success  that  has  attended  our  efforts,  we  feci 
encouraged  to  go  forward  with  redoubled  energy  and  endeavor  still  more  to 
advance  this  great  interest. 

In  carrying  forward  the  operations  of  the  State  Society,  it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  recommend  no  measures  or 
practices  which  were  not  warranted  by  enlightened  and  intelligent  ex- 
perience, and  to  encourage  those  which  had  stood  the  test  of  experiment, 
sand  would  in  all  probability  be  productive  of  positive  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. They  are  gratified  in  the  assurance  that  many  of  the  measures 
which  they  have  recommended  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  farm, 
the  dairy,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  &c,  have  been  successfully  put  in 
practice,  and  the  results  are  being  satisfactorily  developed  in  various .  por- 
tions of  the  State. 

The  general  operations  of  the  Society  have  been  similar  to  those  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  are  detailed  in  our  annual  report  of  last  year.  In  our 
Transactions  which  were  then  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Johnston,  and  the  prize  essay  of  Prof.  Norton. 
Those  works  have  been  before  the  public  for  some  months,  and  the  ex- 
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pressions  of  approbation  which  have  been  given  by  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  our  country,  justifies  in  all  respects  the  appreciation  in 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society. 
The  conclusion  of  the  survey  of  Washington  county  by  Dr.  Fitch,  fully 
sustains  the  opinion  as  to  its  advantages  to  the  agricultural  interest. 

In  the  Transactions  which  are  now  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  will  be 
found  a  survey  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  made  by  John  Delafield,  Esq., 
and  we  desire  to  call  especially  the  attention  of  tinners  and  all  interested 
in  Agriculture  to  this  most  valuable  work.  From  this  survey  and  that  of 
Dr.  Fitch,  the  propriety  and  importance  of  the  analysis  of  soils  will  be 
most  apparent ;  the  connexion  between  geology  and  Agriculture  is  most 
manifestly  exhibited  in  the  survey  of  Mr.  Del  afield,  and  will  be  seen  in  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  soils  prepared  for  the  museum 
of  the  Society  ;  and  the  aid  which  the  farmer  can  derive  from  these  surveys 
is  so  apparent,  that  a  continuance  and  completion  of  the  survey  of  the 
whole  State  will  only  be  delayed  from  the  want  of  means  and  men  suited 
to  this  particular  work'. 

The  importance  of  collecting  together  the  various  implements  in  use,  the 
seeds  and  grains  grown  in  our  State,  as  well  as  those  from  other  portions 
of  the  world,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  museum.  It  has  been  increased 
during  the  past  year  by  many  valuable  additions,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
enlarged  accomodations  should  be  furnished  for  this  purpose,  as  the  rooms 
devoted  to  this  object  are  now  filled.  It  is  believed  that  the  Legislature 
when  apprized  of  this  fact,  will  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  plan  will  be  submitted  by  which  it  is  believed,  the  necessary 
accommodations  can  be  provided  in  the  building  where  the  collection  is  at 
present  arranged,  that  will  be  entirely  sufficient  for  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  as  well  as  the  Agricultural  Society.  This  is  now  a  place  of  resort 
to  the  farmer,  when  in  the  city ;  here  he  can  make  his  inquiries  with  the 
articles  before  him,  and  here  too  he  may  receive  and  exchange  seeds,  grain, 
Ac.,  and  thus  benefit  himself  as  well  as  others. 

The  contributions  to  the  museum  during  the  past  year,  have  been  of  a 
varied  and  interesting  character.  Commodore  T.  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  seeds,  and  spe- 
cimens of  grain,  from  California ,  and  very  extensive  collections  of  cereal 
grains  and  corn,  from  counties  in  our  own  State,  have  also  been  added. 
The  premium  plows,  and  other  implements  of  Agriculture,  have  been  placed 
in  the  rooms,  and  several  valuable  and  useful  works  have  been  added  to  ike 
Library  of  the  Society,  which  is  becoming  a  very  valuable  one,  in  its  agri- 
cultural character. 
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Trial  of  Plows. — The  Executive  Committee  feeling  the  importance 
of  testing,  accurately  and  thoroughly,  the  plows  in  use,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
some  satisfactory  results,  in  regard  to  those  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  farmer;  appointed  a  committee,  distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  and 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  superintend  the  trial.  The 
month  of  June  was  selected  for  the  trial,  and  ample  time  was  afforded,  for 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  matter.  Upwards  of  forty  plows, 
comprising  some  of  the  ^est  in  use,  were  submitted  at  the  trial,  and  the 
committee  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  'Officers  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  believed,  to  the  public.  It  was  a 
matter  of  just  congratulation,  to  find  so  many  truly  valuable  implements  in 
use.  The  report  of  the  committee  which  is  submitted,  will  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  trial  made,  and  the  results  at  which  the  committee  arrived ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  plows  to  which  the  premiums  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety have  been  awarded,  will,  under  like  circumstances,  perform  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  that  until  some  new  and  important  improvements  shall 
be  effected,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  institute  other  trials.  There  are  va- 
rious questions,  however,  which  arose  upon  the  trial,  which  will  require 
further  investigation,  which  will  be  attended  to  in  due  time  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Society. 

Great  Industrial  Exhibition  in  London,  1851. — The  institution 
of  an  exhibition  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  world,  under  the  patronage 
of  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  is  an  event  of  no  ordinary  import- 
ance, in  the  history  of  our  world.  The  preparations  for  this  exhibition,  by 
citizens  of  England,  are  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  the  results  of 
£us  friendly  competition  among  the  nations  of  our  globe,  cannot  but  prove 
m  the  highest  degree  encouraging  and  salutary.  Feeling  the  importance 
of  this  exhibition,  the  Executive  Committee  appropriated  the  sum  of  8400, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  who  should  successfully  com- 
pete at  the  Exhibition,  and  they  are  happy  to  announce,  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  contributors  from  this  State,  are  members  of  the  Society  ; 
and  they  are  assured  from  the  committee  who  have  had  the  selection  of  the 
articles  to  be  sent,  that  they  arc  highly  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and 
talent  of  our  countrymen.  Believing  that  this  exhibition  will  have  a  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  tending  to  make  them 
better  acquainted  with  each  other,  in  showing  them  their  dependence  upon 
each  other,  in  advancing  the  industrial  pursuits  of  each,  and  in  binding 
them  together  by  stronger  ties,  the  Executive  Committee  have  felt  desirous 
that  our  countrymen  should  as  far  as  practicable,  be  present,  and  witness 
the  display  that  will  there  be   made;  not  doubting,  that  our  ingenious 
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countrymen  will  bring  from  this  world's  exhibition,  much  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  their  own  country,  and  will  also  have  their  views  enlarged,  as  to  the 
capabilities  and  progress  of  other  nations,  much  older  than  our  own. 

Journal  of  the  Society. — The  Executive  Committee  have  long  felt 
the  want  of  some  medium  through  which  they  could  communicate  monthly 
their  proceedings.  They  have  been  permitted  to  publish  abstracts  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  papers  of  the  city,  but  could  not  find  space  sufficient  to 
give  their  proceedings  in  detail.  The  correspondence  of  the  Society  affords 
every  month,  matters  of  interest,  which  though  not  of  a  character  strictly 
adapted  to  the  Transactions,  yet  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  deserving*  of 
being  preserved.  It  was  in  view  of  these  and  other  considerations,  apparent 
to  every  observer,  that  the  Executive  Committee  commenced  a  monthly 
journal  of  eight  pages,  in  which  is  published  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Society,  which  is  circulated  among  the  Officers  and  life 
members  of  the  Society,  county  societies,  correspondents,  papers  who  ex- 
change with  us,  and  foreign  societies  with  which  they  are  in  correspondence. 
They  are  happy  in  being  assured  from  friends  at  home  and  abroad  that  the 
journal  is  the  very  thing  needed,  and  that  its  continuance  is  looked  for  with 
great  interest. 

Agricultural  Education. — The  establishment  of  an  institution  con- 

» 

nected  with  a  farm,  has  been  brought  before  the  Legislature  at  its  two  pre- 
vious sessions  by  His  Excellency  Gov.  Fish,  and  a  board  of  commissioners, 
appointed  by  him,  made  a  report  to  the  last  Legislature  recommending  the 
establishment  of  an  institution.  A  committee  in  the  House  of  Assembly  was 
appointed,  composed  of  one  member  from  each  judicial  district,  and  had  the 
subject  under  consideration  and  reported  favorably,  with  a  plan  for  the  in- 
stitution ;  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  the  report  was  presented, 
as  well  as  the  great  pressure  of  business,  prevented  its  being  acted  upon* 
It  is  believed  that  the  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  and  the  prayer  of  numerous  petitioners,  were  desirous  of 
esablishing  an  institution  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
agricultural  class,  and  as  but  one  opinion  upon  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  such  an  institution  has  been  expressed,  it  is  hoped  that  early  measures 
will  be  adopted  to  secure  its  establishment. 

In  no  country  more  than  this,  is  it  of  importance  that  the  agricultural 
class  should.be  thoroughly  educated.  Here  the  farmer  is  in  most  instances 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  is  acquainted  practically  with  the  management  of  his 
•state,  but  too  often  from  want  of  that  knowledge  which  he  might  obtain 
from  a  well  conducted  institution,  he  loses  the  benefit  which  otherwise  might 
enable  him  far  more  successfully  to  prosecute  his  labors ;  to  enable  him 
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then  to  attain  all  that  is  desirable,  an  institution  and  experimental  farm  is 
all  important — and  to  what  nobler  end  could  the  resources  of  the  State  be 
devoted  than  to  this  ?  The  more  the  science  of  Agriculture  is  investigated* 
the  more  advantageous  will  it  be  found  to  the  farmer,  and  whatever  the 
practical  skill  of  the  farmer  may  be,  still  the  application  of  science  will 
make  him  a  better  farmer,  and  the  better  enable  him  to  reap  the  reward 
from  his  labors  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  a  right  course  of  husbandry.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  farmer  to  take  into  account  the  nature  of 
his  Boil,  and  this  will  require  him  to  possess  sufficient  acquaintance  with  geology 
to  ascertain  its  qualities,  and  although  the  experience  of  our  best  farmers  will 
enable  them  to  decide  generally  as  to  the  crops  best  suited  to  their  soils,  still 
the  great  advantage  which  would  result  by  educating  our  young  men,  and  thus 
prepare  them  to  ascertain  the  facts  which  are  so  important  to  them,  cannot 
we  think  be  questioned. 

Annual  Fair  at  Albany. — The  tenth  Annual  Fair  and  Exhibition 
of  the  Society,  was  held  at  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
of  September.  This  is  an  occasion  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  farmers 
and  mechanics  of  our  State,  not  only,  but  to  every  class  of  bur  citizens, 
and  it  is  here  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  progress 
which  has  been  made.  It  is  the  assemblage  of  the  farmers  at  our  Annual 
Fairs,  in  such  numbers,  that  encourages  reward,  sustains  the  Society  in  ex- 
ertions commensurate  in  some  measure,  at  least,  with  the  great  interests 
committed  to  their  charge. 

Amidst  the  vast  assemblage  that  thronged  the  show  grounds,  joyous,  ac- 
tive, and  intelligent,  there  was  one  void,  that  gave  the  keenest  regret,  not 
only  to  the  Society,  but  to  the  people.  Deprived  by  the  fatigue  consequent 
upon  a  severe  sickness,  at  the  fair  in  1849,  of  the  attendance  of  General 
Taylor,  that  illustrious  man  had  cherished  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  hopes, 
the  expectation  of  mingling  with  the  farmers  of  New- York,  at  their  great 
Festival,  in  1850.  He  had  spoken  on  repeated  occasions,  of  the  intense 
interest  which  he  felt  in  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture  ;  and  this  was  among 
the  impressive  and  most  gratifying  features  of  the  age— that  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  and  successful  warriors,  should  find  the  labors  and 
management  of  the  farm,  one  of  the  most  interesting  themes  of  study,  and 
conversation.  A  wisdom  beyond  that  of  mortal,  had  ordered  his  foot- 
steps otherwise,  and  the  Society  and  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity so  fondly  desired  by  them,  of  extending  to  him  the  cordial  wel- 
come of  the  assembled  farmers  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union.  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  President  Taylor's  life,  was  a  letter  prepared  by  him,  in  answer 
to  one  from  the  President  of  the  Society.    The  correspondence  is  annexed. 
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Mount  HorE,  Albany,  May  18,  1850. 
His  Excellency,  Z.  Taylor,  President  V.  S.; 

Sir, — The  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  was  greatly  disappoint- 
ed, that  the,state  of  your  Excellency's  health,  did  not  allow  you  to  become 
its  guest  at  Syracuse,  last  autumn.  The  Society  and  farmers  of  New* 
York,  however,  flattering  themselves  that  their  disappointment  was  attrib- 
utable only  to  temporary  indisposition,  have  hoped  that  the  welcome  they  had 
prepared  for  their  Chief  Magistrate,  was  only  postponed — not  lost.  Acting  as 
their  organ,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  State  Society,  and  in  accordance 
with  an  unanimous  vote  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board, ' 
I  have  now  the  honor  of  repeating  the  invitation  for  the  Show,  to  be  held 
near  this  city,  during  the  first  week  in  September  next.  You,  sir,  have 
taken  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  great  objects  to  which  the  Society  is  de- 
voted, to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  to  assure  your  Excel- 
lency, that  no  part  of  this  great  Republic  could  give  you  a  more  cordial 
reception  than  will  await  you  at  this  great  farmers'  festival. 

*  I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  &o., 

E.  P.  PRENTICE. 


Washington,  July  5, 1850. 
E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 

Sir, — I  have  duly  received  your  favors  of  May  18th,  and  June  25th,  the 
former,  wishing  me  to  attend* the  Annual  Fair  of  the  New- York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  in  September  next,  the  latter,  kindly  asking  my  company 
at  your  house,  on  that  occasion.  In  the  extreme  uncertainty  attending  the 
adjournment  of  Congress)  until  which  event,  I  cannot  leave  the  seat  of 
government,  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  give  any  assurances  in  regard  to 
my  presence  at  the  State  Fair.  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  when  circum- 
stances prevented  my  attendance  at  the  Fair  of  last  year,  and  it  is  my 
hope,  this  season,  to  have  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion. Unless  prevented  by  an  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  or  by  other  circumstances,  not  now  foreseen,  I  shall  certainly 
-comply  with  the  invitation  which  you  have  extended  me,  as  President  of 
the  Agricultural  Society.  I  fear,  however,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  de- 
cline your  very  kind  request,  that  I  should  make  your  house  my  home, 
during  my  attendance  at  the  Fair.  It  will  hardly  be  in  my  power  to  ac- 
cept any  private  invitations,  but  should  I  do  so,  that  of  Gov.  Fish,  which  I 
sometime  since  received,  would  have  the  strongest  claim  upon  my  attention. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  hospitable  offer,      I  remain  yours,  &c, 

Z.  TAYLOR. 
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The  duties  consequent  on  the  session  of  Congress,  prevented  the  Society 
from  being  honored  with  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  expressed  his  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  whose  co-operation  in  its  work  had  previously  often  been  mani- 
fested, and  who  honored  the  Society  by  his  attendance  the  previous  year. 

The  Society  in  every  year  of  its  existence,  has  felt  the  encouragement 
afforded  by  the  liberality  of  the  State.  It  is  this  which  has  served  to  place 
it  upon  the  firm  basis  on  which  it  stands,  it  has  sustained  and  cheered  thos$ 
who  have  borne  the  labor,  and  has  set  in  motion  a  thousand  influences  of 
good,  the  benefits  of  which  are  felt  by  every  farmer  in  the  State.  Exceed- 
ingly gratifying  in  connection  with  this,  is  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
Cihief  Magistrate  and  the  State  officers,  and  the  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  as  members  of  the  Society,  which  has  been  given  as 
well  at  this  Fair  as  at  several  of  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

Among  the  eminent  strangers  who  attended  this  Fair  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  concentration  of  the  agricultural  interests,  so  strongly  repre- 
sented in  the  immense  gathering  of  all'  that  could  be  desired  to  assist  the 
working  man,  and  to  illustrate  his  success,  the  Society  have  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  placing  in  this,  their  official  record,  the  name  of  Mr.  Lafayette, 
the  grandson  of  the  truly  great  man  who  assisted  to  prepare  this  Western 
world  for  its  career  of  prosperity.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  congratu- 
lation, that  this  gentleman,  himself  an  honorable  member,  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  France,  should  have  mingled  with  the  farmers  of  New- York 
in  this,  their  great  assemblage. 

.  Nor  was  it  less  fortunate  that  another  eminent  literary  man,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  of  England,  was  there  also,  to  witness,  and  with  great  satisfaction 
as  we  are  assured  he  did,  the  vast  crowd,  met  for  the  benign  purpose  of 
adding  strength  to  the  policy  most  useful  and  advantageous  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, thronging  every  part  of  the  great  arena,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Fair,  governed  only  by  the  silent,  but  most  powerful,  because  intelligently 
known  and  willingly  obeyed  influence  of  the  laws. 

There  were  in  attendance  delegates  and  others  from  twenty-two  States  of 
our  own  country,  and  from  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada  East  and  West.  This  was  a  much  larger  attendance  than  heretofore, 
and  was  peculiarly  gratifying,  affording  as  it  did  the  cheering  evidence  of 
the  increasing  influence  of  our  Society. 

By  the  enterprising  arrangements  of  the  press  the  incidents  of  the  Fais, 
were  during  every  hour  of  its  progress  known  to  the  Nation  at  large.  The 
grounds  for  the  Fair  were  happily  selected  and  skillfully  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Society.     The  various  tents  and  halb 
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were  crowded  with  the  offerings  brought  for  exhibition  by  a  very  largely 
increased  number  of  competitors ;  it  wa3  a  task  of  no  ordinary  descrip- 
tion to  thread  a  passage  through  the  throng,  and  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mittees, discharged  with  an  intelligent  fidelity,  were  not  unattended 
with  difficulty;  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  to  any  one  department 
af  the  Fair  more  than  to  another,  the  superiority,  as  having  most  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  people.  Alike  to  the  useful  and  ornamental, 
the  labors  and  rewards  of  the  farmers*  life,  their  attention  was  given. 
Floral  Hall,  in  which  every  form  of  beauty  was  combined,  under 
the  direction  of  Br.  Herman  Wendell,  of  Albany,  was  the  object  of  un- 
ceasing  admiration.  The  attendance  at  this  Hall  is  gratifying  in  its  indica- 
tion of  the  wide  diffusion  of  an  advancing  taste,  in  respect  to  the  garden 
and  the  orchard  as  valuable  appendages  of  the  farm. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Fair  to  the  Eastern  States,  drew  to  it  the  presence  of 
a  great  number  of  visitors  from  that  region  of  intelligence  and  enterprise ; 
they  expressed  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Society,  and  in 
many  instances  were  active  competitors  for  the  premiums.  Their  assistance 
as  judges  was  most  valuable,  and  in  al\  respects  their  action  did  much  to 
impress  the  great  truth,  that  in  efforts  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  the  lines  of  geographical  division  become  too  faint  to  be  practi- 
cally regarded. 

Never  was  the  attendance  so  great.     The  people  seemed  literally  to  hav« 
come  up   to  the  Fair,  as  an  occurrence  of  national  interest,  and  to  hav» 
come  there  with  the  enlightened  zeal  of  men  rejoicing  in  every  evidence  of 
the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  cause  for  the  advancement  of  which 
the  Fair  was  instituted.     Many  years  had  passed  over  the  Sooiety,  sine* 
the  Annual  Fair  had  been  held  at  Albany.     When  last  held  at  the  Capital 
of  the  State,  it  was  almost  in  its  infancy.     In  the  interval,  the  Society  had, 
by  the  generous  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  more  than  all,  by  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  gained  the  vigor  of  full  manhood  ;  and  it  was  now  at 
Albany,  the  greatest  gathering  of  those  devoted  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country,  ever  witnessed  in  the  new  world.     It  was  an  agree- 
•  able  .reflection,  that  so  many  of  the  former  Presidents,  officers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  were  in  attendance,  to  witness  the  fruition  of  their 
labors. 

There  was  a  praiseworthy  zeal  exhibited  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society,  and  their  possession  is  regarded  throughout  the  Union,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  real  merit.  To  make  these  premiums  even  more  acceptable,  to 
increase  their  variety,  number  and  value,  to  extend  them  more  and  more, 
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into  all  the  departments  of  labor  and  art,  connected  with  the  culture. of  the 
earth,  is  a  duty  too  evident  for  the  Society  to  neglect. 

The  address  was  delivered  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  assembled 
under  the  great  tent  of  the  Society,  by  Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

The  subject  discussed,  was  that  of  Agricultural  Education.  His  address 
was  characterized  by  his  strong  good  sense ;  it  will  be  found  embodied  in 
these  Transactions,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  worthily  succeeded 
the  long  list  of  discussions  on  this  subject  in  successive  years  before  the  So- 
oicty ;  which,  when  gathered,  as  they  will  be  at  some  future  day,  will  ex- 
hibit a  volume,  whose  value  to  the  best,  interest  of  the  agricultural  class, 
and  of  mankind,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all. 

For  successive  years,  Fairs  held  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State, 
have  fully  developed  the  gratifying,  the  honorable  fact,  that  the  people  will 
sustain  generously  and  cordially,  the  great  cause  of  Agriculture.  It  is  no 
longer  an  effort  or  a  theory.  The  approving  voice  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  People,  the  attendance  of  the  honored  and  the  wise  of  the  land,  the 
intelligent  approbation  of  that  great  power,  the  press — and  more  than  all 
the  presence  of  the  people  in  numbers,  hitherto  without  precedent,  on 
similar  occasions,  all  these  demonstrated,  that  the  people  have  a  heart  at 
unison  with  the  farmer,  to  aid,  to  cheer,  to  encourage  him  in  his  great  work 
of  cultivating  the  earth,  which  every  department  of  human  action,  con- 
fesses "  the  mother  of  us  all/' 

The  Fair  of  1850,  in  its  successful  results,  is  a  voice  of  encouragement 
for  the  future,  as  well  as  approbation  of  the  past.  The  wish  of  the  friends 
of  Agriculture,  will  never  be  completed,  till  whatever  is  in  the  treasure 
house  of  science,  that  can  benefit  the  farm,  or  the  farmer  himself,  is  taken 
thence.  With  the  advance  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  great  interests 
of  the  State  are  indissolubiy  connected.  To  the  Society,  the  path  of  duty 
is  an  evident,  though  it  will  doubtless  always  be  as  it  has  been,  an  arduous 
one.  But  while  from  year  to  year,  the  people  give  the  Society  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  their  approbation,  the  labor,  however  arduous,  will  be  cheer- 
fully given.  Improvement  of  Agriculture,  is  but  another  name  for  the  in- 
orease  of  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Dean,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

On  motion  of  Hon.  0.  Phelps,  of  Canandaigua, 

Resolved,  That  .the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Amos  Dean, 
Esq.,  for  his  able  and  eloquent  address  just  delivered,  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  most  cordially  tendered  to 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  acted  as  Judges,  and  who  have  so  faith- 
folly  discharged  the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  Exhibitors 
from  our  own  State,  and  adjoining  States,  as  well  as  from  the  Canadas, 
who  have  made  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  exhibitions 
ever  presented  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  the  Union. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society,  will  be  found  detailed  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

The  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  Fair,  and  paid  by  the  So- 
ciety, arose  from  the  use  of  steam  power,  a  new  feature  in  the  exhibition, 
and  which  contributed  largely  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  mechan- 
ical portion  of  the  exhibition.  The  erection  of  stalls  for  cattle,  was  a 
measure  never  before  adopted,  and  also  caused  a  large  expenditure.  It  was  a 
measure,  deemed  advisable  to  test,  and  the  Executive  Committee  are  satis- 
fied that  it  causes  an  expenditure  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
advantages  derived  from  it,  and  they  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  dis- 
continuing it  in  future. 

The  trial  of  plows,  which  took  place  in  June,  and  was  continued  for 
about  ten  days,  also  incurred  an  expenditure  of  considerable  amount,  as 
noticed  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  but  which  was  one  which,  in  the  opiniou   « 
of  the  committee,  will  be  abundantly  returned  to  the  farmers,  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  made. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


\ 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS.    v 


The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq., 
under  the  spacious  tent  of  the  Society,  and  a  very  impressive  prayer  was 
offered  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman,  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Albany. 

The  Prosident  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society, — We  are 
witnesses  this  day  that  it  was  not  all  curse  which  condemned  man  to  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  and  where  shall  we  find  such  an  accumula- 
tion  of  evidence  as  this  assembly — this  whole  ground  presents. 

We  are  witnesses  to  the  faithfulness  Of  His  promise,  who  has  said,  seed 
time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease — His  goodness  has  crowned  another  year, 
and  it  becomes  us  as  well  to  acknowledge  tha't  goodness  as  to  rejoice  in  it. 

I  may  congratulate  you  upon  the  result  of  another  year's  effort-1— upon 
this  great,  this  magnificent  show,  and  upon  its  increasing  importance  as  a 
Fair  as  well  as  a  show.  Here  do  people  now  come  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  buy  and  sell,  as  well  as  to  see  and  show — to  get  gain,  as  well  as 
ideas,  and  who  shall  estimate  the  influence  for  good  this  Society  has  already 
exerted,  and  is  yet  destined  to  exert  in  both  these  particulars  upon  the  moral, 

social,  and  industrial  interests  of  our  State  and  country. 

* 

Many  other  of  the  States,  stimulated  by  our  example,  have  already 
similar  organizations  within  their  own  bounds,  which  are  exerting  a  very 
benign  influence  there  and  reflexly. 

I  may  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  number  of  distinguished  strangers 
from  other  countries  as  well  as  the  different  States  of  our  own  Union,  who 
have  honored  us  with  their  presence  and  aid ;  and  more,  may  congratulate 
you  upon  the  presence  of  the  faithful  friends  from  a  neighboring  government 
who  are  with  us  now,  as  at  other  times,  and  to  whom  we  are  again,  as  always, 
greatly  indebted.  In  your  name  I  tender  them  all  our  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments. 

When  we  were  last  assembled  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  my  honored 
predecessor  called  your  attention  to  a  letter  he  had  then  just  received  from 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  expressing  his  regret  that,  in  consequent* 
of  ill  health,  he  should  not  be  enabled  to  attend  that  meeting  as  he  had  ex- 
pected and  as  we  had  all  hoped. 

The  Society  had  again  extended  to  him  its  invitation,  and  had  received 
his  answer,  expressing  not  only  his  unabated  interest  in  it  and  its  objects, 
but  his  determination,  circumstances  permitting,  to  be  present  with  us  at 
this  lime.  But  alas,  that  letter*  was  his  last,  and  what  was  to  us  one  year 
ago  hope  deferred,  is  now  hope  destroyed.  The  wise,  the  honest,  the 
patriotic  President  Taylor,  as  you  are  all  aware,  is  numbered  with  the  dead, 
and  we  mourn,  not  only  as  citizens  of  this  great  republic,  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved chief  magistrate,  but  as  members  of  this  Society,  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, for  he  was  not  more  a  soldier  and  statesman  than  he  was  a  farmer, — 
than  one  of  us ;  but  while  it  becomes  us  to  bow  with  submission  to  this  afflic- 
tive dispensation  of  Providence,  we  are  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  one  of 
our  own  tried  and  chosen  fellow  citizens  now  occupies  the  Executive  chair — a 
fellow  citizen  every  way  worthy  the  exalted  position. 

He,  too,  in  warm  terras,  has  expressed  his  sympathy  and  desire  to  be  with 
us,  and  but  for  an  extraordinary  prolonged  session  of  Congress,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  here  now.  But  gentlemen,  we  are  not  left  without  the 
honor  of  having  even  that  dignified  station  represented  here,  in  our  neighbor, 
the  cultivated,  and  now  more  dignified  farmer  of  Kinderhook. 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  the  learned  and  eloquent  speaker,  who  hai 
kindly  consented  to  address  us  on  this  occasion,  or  longer  keep  you  from 
the  feast  he  has  prepared. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  AMOS  DEAN,  ESQ. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: — 
There  are  occasions  when  it  well  becomes  one,  who  even  stops  at  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  due  to  himself,  to  thank  God  that  he  was  made  a  man ; 
to  feel  from  the  very  depths  of  his  soul  an  earnest  gratitude  when  he  is  re- 
minded that  he  belongs  to  the  civilized  portion  of  a  race  to  whom  were 
committed  the  destinies  of  this  planet ;  to  a  race,  endowed,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  great  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  powers ;  and  clothed,  on 
the  other,  with  corresponding  responsibilities. 

And  these  occasions,  too,  are  those  in  which  the  destinies  of  that  race, 
so  far  as  all  its  elements  of  progress  are  concerned,  are  immediately  involv- 
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ed.  They  are  those  in  which  we  behold  immense  masses  of  men  moving 
on  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  industrial,  political  or 
moral  purpose ;  in  which  the  fires  are  re-lit,  and  the  steam  newly  put  on, 
to  give  the  cars,  in  which  human  destinies  are  freighted,  a  fresh  start  on 
the  railroad  track  of  time. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  present  is  emphatically  one  of  those  occa- 
sions ;  and  one  too  possessing  an  interest  •corresponding  only  to  its  im- 
mense importance. 

In  the  hasty  selection  of  a  topic  to  present  for  our  mutual  consideration, 
I  have  thought  that  none,  perhaps,  might  be  more  acceptable,  as  I  am  sure 
none  can  be  more  deeply  interesting,  or  important,  than  the  subject  of  Ag- 
ricultural Education, — the  training  up  of  the  mind  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture. 

To  educate  means  to  leadforth>  to  bring  up,  to  train,  to  improve,  to 
add  new  or  stronger  susceptibilities  and  energies  to  the  powers  origin- 
ally possessed  by  the  individual. 

All  education  must  be  addressed  to  a  man's  mind,  but  there  is  nothing 
about  him  that  is  not  susceptible  of  being  educated.  Not  only  may  his 
mind  be  trained  to  think,  but  his  body  may  also  be  taught  to  labor;  and 
both  repay,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  all  tho  educational  means  and  ap- 
pliances expended  on  them. 

It  is  a  fact  to  which  all  history  attests,  that  man's  achievements,  always 
and  every  where,  have  been  accomplished  either  by  his  large  head,  or  his 
stalwart  body  ;  have  been  wrought  out  either  by  the  thought  of  his  mind, 
or  the  labor  of  his  muscle.  And  the  last  has  ever  acted  in  subjection  to 
the  first.  It  was  made  to  do  so,  as  it  is  secondary  in  its  nature,  and 
originally  designed  to  execute  what  the  first  had  conceived.  All  that  man 
has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  forth  and  perfecting,  had  a  previous  ex- 
istence as  the  subject  of  his  thought. 

The  misfortune  has  generally  been,  that  the  owners  of  both  these  sources 
of  results,  have  seldom  been  the  same.  The  thinking  head  has  almost  in- 
variably found  its  way  to  other  shoulders  than  those  upon  which  has  rested 
the  doom  of  physical  labor.  Thus  the  thought  of  the  mind,  and  the  labor 
of  the  muscle,  of  the  same  individual,  have  had  a  long  separation  from 
each  other. 

Physical  labor  has  been  found  almost  always  attached  to  the  car  of  au- 
thority. In  obedience  to  its  stern  commands  it  has  cultivated  the  soil,  ex- 
hausted itself  in  the  workshop,  plowed  the  ocean,  and  wrought  the  mine. 
It  has  erected  for  others'  benefit  enduring  structures.  On  the  Nile's  fertile 
banks,  in  our  world's  very  infancy,  it  piled  up  the  pyramid,  erected  the 
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palaee  and  &e  temple,  scooped  out  the  catacomb,  and  shot  up  the  obelisk. 
Anterior  eves  to  historic  records,  it  ascended  through  the  passes  of  the 
Caucasus,  traversed  the  length  of  Siberia,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Bhering, 
•trolled  dawn  the  Mississippi's  valley,  stayed  awhile  its  progress  in  the  an- 
cleat  city  of  the  Aztechs,  and  travelled  by  the  side  of  the  Andes  to  An* 
cteat  Pern,  scattering  all  along  its  course  its  sepulchres,  tumuli,  mural  de- 
fences,  and  pyramidical  structures,  thus  almost  literally  girdling  the  globe 
with  its  mighty  monuments. 

The  efieot  of  tins  separation  has  been  to  render  the  one  a  despot,  and  the 
ether  a  stare ;  to  degrade  bodily  labor,  even  while  it  was  furnishing  to  the 
man  of  thought  the  very  means  that  rendered  his  continued  existence  here 
possible* 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  in  modern  times  that  H  may  be  safe  to  commit 
the  guidance  of  the  body  to  its  own  head ;  that  labor  may  be  the  best  di- 
rected, and  most  efficient  in  practical  results,  when  placed  under  the  do- 
minion of  its  own  mind ;  in  other  words,  that  head  and  body,  mind  and 
muscle,  may  be  safely  committed  to  each  other's  keeping,  and  be  permitted 
.  to  journey  on  together  in  agreeable  companionship,  so  long  as  the  one  can 
devise,  and  the  other  execute,  things  that  are  essential  to  their  common 
good.  This  may  seem  an  amusing  statement,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
grave  problem  of  the  age,  and  the  most  important  one  presented  for  solu- 
tion to  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  world's  thinking  has  been  hitherto  done  in  comparatively  few  minds. 
In  making  this  assertion  I  exclude  from  the  domain  of  thought  all  those 
business  acts  that  are  done  from  day  to  day,  perhaps*  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life.  The  performance  of  these  comes  to  be  little  more  than  mere  matters 
of  habit,  and  hence  are  independent  of  original  thought.  The  ideas  and 
opinions  that  are  passing  current  in  society,  what  are  they  but  the  echoes  of 
other  minds  f  A  truly  original  thought  would  find  itself  a  stranger  in 
many  minds  that  pretend  to  think. 

I  exclude  also  from  thought  that  entire  train  of  ideas  that  is  constantly 
passing  through  the  mind  of  a  waking  man.  They  are  mere  day  dreams, 
coming  without  an  effort,  and  passing  away  without  the  accomplishment  of 
any  good  result.  It  is  the  power  of  reasoning,  of  reflecting,  of  consecutive 
thanking,  which  is  alone  worthy  of  the  name,  and  this  is  not  so  commonly 
met  with. 

What  I  insist  upon  on  this  occasion  is,  that  so  fer  as  the  pursuits  of 
Agriculture  are  concerned,  your  own  minds  may  be  safely  introducou  to 
your  own  bodies,  and  that  relations  of  friendship  and  mutual  intercourse 
may  profitably  be  established  and  grow  up  between  them ;  that  there  is  no 
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original  necessity  of  haying  all  the  living  energies  of  one  person  expended 
upon  his  brain,  in  producing  the  power  of  thought,  and  all  those  of  another 
upon  his  muscle,  in  developing  that  of  labor;  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  thinking  growing  out  of  it,  although  a  lofty 
and  a  mighty  power,  are,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  within,  the  reach  of  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil ;  and  that  as  far  as  they  are  so,  we  should  aeoount 
neither  duty  performed,  nor  destiny  accomplished,  until  their  attainment- 

In  all  other  pursuits  and  callings,  a  special  education  is  conceded  to  be 
necessary.  You  educate  your  sons  to  be  lawyers,  clergymen,,  physicians  ; 
Uf  be  merchants,  mechanics  and  teachers ;  but  to,  be  farmers,  jo*  am  toy 
apt  to  leave  them  to  themselves ;  to  allow  them  to  come  mp  untutored*  unr 
trimmed,  unattended  to— -as  their  own  (arms,  if  they  ever  have  any,  will  be 

« 

very  likely  to  be  in  consequence  of  it. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  Agriculture  in  this  State,  there  ia 
one  in  the  history  of  Agriculture  in  all  new  States,  where  Aua  ignorance  ia 
excusable.  That  is  the  period,  of  early  settlement ;  when  there  ia  an  exoeaa 
of  land  and  a  scarcity  of  men ;  where  a  continent  with  its  fresh  and  virgin 
soil  lies  all  around,  and  there  is  hardly  found  a  man  to  till  the  ground.  At 
that  period  and  long  subsequently,  labor  is  more  expensive  than  land,  and 
the  farmer  finds  it  more  advantageous  to  use  up  fresh  acres,  than  to  hire 
laborers,  or  even  to  buy  manure  to  renovate  those  already  exhausted.  This 
is  the  era  of  large  farms  and  of  small  crops;  where  the  number  of  acres 
and  the  quantity  of  their  products  bear  to  each  other  an  inverse  rati*. 

But  this  period  will  and  must  pass  away.  It  is  to  Agriculture  its  dark 
age,  its  barbarous  era,  and,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things  must  terminate, 
lien  multiply,  but  not  the  virgin  soil.  Laborers  increase  in  number,  and 
by  their  competition  reduce  the  price  of  labor;  but  the  land  is  limited,  God 
having  circumscribed  it  by  his  rivers  and  lakes;  his  seas  and  oceans.  Vir- 
ginity will  not  last  always,  and  men  must  sooner  or  later  awake  to  the  fact, 
that  they  must  learn  to  increase  the  quantity,  or  improve  the  penality,  of 
their  crops  upon  the  same  soil,  or  cease  to  multiply  themselves. 

It  is  true  they  are  slow  to  learn  this,  and  I  am  fearful  still  slower  to  act 
npon  it.  They  will  suffer,  and  suffer  on,  before  they  will  ask  of  science  to 
lend  them  its  aid  to  enable  them  to  increase  the  productions  of  their  soiL 
Tour  children,  when  grown  up,  have  left  your  homes  desolate,  and  tracked 
their  way  to  the  west.  So  you  know  the  reason  ?  They  have  reflected, 
and  found,  if  they  remained,  that  penury  and  want  awaited  them.  They 
mutt-have  a  higher  grade  of  agricultural  knowledge  to  employ  profitably, 
labor  and  manure,  or  additional  acres  to  use  up  in  their  place.  Ton  have 
'  not  given  them  the  first,  and  they  must  find  the  last  for  themselves.    It  la 
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true,  and  proper  to  add,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  01  emigra- 
tion. That  activity,  enterprise,  ambition,  and  even  the  spirit  of  adventure 
have  all  had  their  share  in  producing  it. 

In  aH  matters  of  education,  three  things  are  to  be  considered:.  *FirstK 
the  thing  to  be  educated  ;  second,  the  purpose  or  object,  the  calling,  pur- 
suit or  business,  in  reference  to  which  the  education  is  to  be  bestowed ;  and 
third,  the  means  and'  instrumentalities  through  which  its  bestowment  is  the 
most  likely  to  be  accomplished.     Of  these  in  their  order,  and 

Fibot,  the  thing  to  be  educated.  And  that  is  no  less  than  the  human 
mind, — that  aggregate  of  powers,  both  of  thinking  and  of  feeling,  which 
every  sane  man,  to  some  extent,  possesses.  I  love  the  human  mind,  t 
,lbve  it  for  its  undying  wants ;  for  Us  strong  yearnings  after  future  good ; 
fbr  its  earnest  strivings  for  perfection ;  for  its  deep  and  abiding  affections ; 
fbr  its  warm  and  glowing  feelings ;  for  its  strict  sense  of  right ;  fbr  its 
silent  bttt  deep  emotions ;  and  for  its  far-reaching  thought,  that  revels  amid 
its  own  great  and  glorious  ereations.  It  is  the  gift  of  &  God,  and  every  way 
worthy  its  giver.  I  love  to  see  the  rights  of  the  human  mind  respected, 
its  right  to  freedom  of  research,  to  freedom  of  communication,  to  a  free  in- 
terchange of  thought,  in  a  word,  to  enter  into  all  the  enjoyments  whloh  God 
has  kindly  placed  within  the  grasp  of  its  faculties. 
-  A  broad  system  of  culture  embraces  as  well  man's  moral  as  his  intellec- 
tual powers.  It  is,  however,  to  the  latter,  only,  that  the  remarks  X  pro- 
pose here  tp  make,  have  any  application. 

The  intellect  of  the  agricultural  community,  taken  as  a  class,  possesses" 
some  peculiarities  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  These  may  arise  somewhat, 
Horn  the  nature  of  the  occupation  itself,  The  mind  of  our  farming  popu- 
lation, as  a  general  fact,  is  eminently  conservative.  It  clings  to  experienceft 
«ftd  feels  a  want  of  safety  in  the  slightest  departure  from  it.  Henee  Che 
difficulty  that  occurs,  and  the  obstacles  that  are  presented,  to  the  introduc- 
tion, among  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  of  new  ideas,  new  instruments,  and 
new  methods  of  cultivation.  They  are  slow  of  introduction,  but  when 
once  adopted,  -and  forming  a  part  of  their  experience,  if  found  useful,  they 
are  never  abandoned,  unless  for  others  that  are  clearly  preferable.  If  there 
is,  in  any  class  of  our  people,  a  home  for  conservative  principled,  it  is 
among  our  farming  population. 

Another  feature  that  characterises  the  farmers'  intellect,  is  the  slowness 
df  Its  movements.  It  has  not  the  elements  of  activity  that  are  required  in 
the  practice  of  the  professions,  or  that  are  found  in  the  workshop  of  the 
mechanic.  Its  outward  relations  and  associations  are  all  of  a  character  to 
j£re  it  slowness.    Its  chief  converse  is  held  with  the  works  and  processes 
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of  nature  around  it,  and  these  are  all  alow,  regular  and  certain.  If  a  year 
is  required  to  mature  his  crops,  why  should  his  thoughts  borrow  wings  from 
the  lightning  to  accelerate  their  flight  ?  Their  slowness  is  in  harmony 
with  the  developments  of  nature,  and  the  works  of  God,  that  are  brought 
immediately  within  his  view. 

These  two  characteristics  constitute  a  strong  safeguard  to  the  farmer's 
mind ;  and  all  the  more  certain  and  reliable,  because  derived  from  its  very 
nature.  All  innovations  and  novelties  meet  with  but  a  cold  reception.  It 
i«  an  extremely  difficult  mind  to  hoax  or  humbug ;  or  should  success  attend 
an  effort  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  so  long  in  discovering  h,  that  in  the 
mean  time  it  may  have  slid  from  other  memories. 

Another  great  fact,  rather,  perhaps,  a  feature,  than  a  peculiarity  to  be 
noticed,  is  that  a  strong  oommon  sense,  that  is,  a  correct  sense  of  common) 
things,  appears  to  underlay  all  the  movements  of  the  agricultural  mind* 
This  is  truly  invaluable  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  enduring  struc- 
tures. It  enters  into,  and  essentially  modifies,  all  the  intellectual  faculties, 
appealing  by  far  the  most  prominently  in  the  results  of  their  action. 

The  agricultural  mind,  therefore,  is  possessed  of  more  power  than  capac- 
ity for  its  ready  exhibition  *r  and  is  endowed  with  greater  strength  than  ac- 
tivity. Even  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  it  has  a  certain  species  of  strength 
and  like  Dobbin's  horse,  can  draw  any  thing  but  an  inference — and  even 
that,  it  may  be  able  to  draw  in  matters  of  politics,  morals  and  religion, 
for  farmers  generally,  as  I  believe,  are  more  at  home  in  those  subjects  than 
in  Scientific  Agriculture. 

If  I  am  right  in  these  delineations  of  mind,  it  is  clear  thai  the  agricul- 
tural intellect  presents  a  soil  extremely  well  fitted  to  receive  and  nourish 
the  seeds,  not  perhaps  of  a  refined,  but  certainly  of  a  substantial  culture. 
ft  may  not  produce  so  readily  the  lily  and  the  rose,  but  might  the  coxa 
and  the  wheat  in  great  abundance. 

The  second  general  branch  of  inquiry  proposed,  was  the  purpose  or  ob- 
ject, the  calling,  pursuit,  or  business,  in  reference  to  which  the  education  is 

0 

to  be  conducted.  All  education,  and  all  improvement  in  any  thing,  must 
be  in  reference  to  some  purpose.  You  would  never  seek  to  improve  a  plow* 
without  first  making  yourself  acquainted  with  its  present  state  and  con- 
dition, and  also  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  ;  and  your  improve**, 
ment  would  have  reference  to  both  these  things. 

What  then  is  Agriculture,  what  its  pursuits,  what  the  demands  it  make* 
upon  the  agriculturist,  what  the  matters  and  things  involved  in  its  success- 
ful prosecution  ?  These  are  all  topics  legitimately  involved  in  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  but  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  extended  for  discussion 
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fare.  The  two  main  questions  that  are  everywhere  presented  te  the  farmer 
-we  these:  Ftrrf,  what  Are  the  kinds  of  produce,  whether  in  crops  or  Kit 
stock,  he  is  required  to  raise ;  sad  secenrf,  how  he  on  best  raise  them,  in 
the  largest  quantity,  wkh  the  least  amount  of  capital  and  labor,  arid  on  the 
smallest  quantity  of  land.  The  first  looks  to  the  supply  of  man's  physical 
wants,  and  the  markets  where  that  supply  is  furnished.  The  seoend  re* 
girds  all  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  mode  of  culture  involved  in 
-the  practice  of  this  ait. 

60  mr  as  the  first  is.  concerned,  the  farmer  need  not  trouble  bimseil  By 
means  of  roads,  railroads,  canals  and  other  water  communications,  ever} 
Jhrm  m  the  Empire  State  now  is,  or  may  easily  be,  brought  into  direct  re* 
mtfcms  with  Beaton  sad  New-York,  the  two  great  commercial  emporium* 
e£  the  east  and  south.  Here,  and  through  these,  the  home  population  alone 
fwraish  a  constant  demand,  and  thus  create  an  unfailing  market  for  all  staple 
maning  productions;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  may  be  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  the  larger  chances  which  the  foreign  markets  may  occasionally 
oflfar  hint. 

It  is  at  home,  in  increasing  the  value  and  productiveness  of  his  ownfarm, 
that  the  fanner  must  task  his  mind  to  acquire  and  think,  as  well  as  his  body 
to  labor.  Hjs  farm  is  the  instrument  of  his  success  or  failure,  and  on  his 
good  or  had  management  of  it  as  such,  depends  the  one  or  the  other.  There 
ta  no  profession  or  calling  that,  for  the  last  half  century,  has  made  more 
numerous,  or  more  important  requisitions  upon  science,  than  that  of  Agra* 
culture*  In  every  step  of  its  progress  It  has  loaned  upon  the  arm  of  science^ 
and  that  arm  has  been  found  all  sufficient  for  its  support.  It  hap  inquired 
of  Geology  what  are  the  rocky  structures  that  underlie  the  soil,  because 
from  the  decomposition  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  drifts,  the 
soil  is  derived.  It  has  asked  of  Hydraulics  the  laws  of  fluids  in  motion,  with 
a  view  to  its  practice  of  irrigation  and  drainage.  To  Botany,  Animal  am) 
Vegetable  physiology,  and  Natural  History  it  stands  indebted  for  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  kws  of  life,  and  the  peculiarities  of  development  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  has  required  of  Meteorology  the  knowledge  of 
atmospheric  phenomena,  more  especially  in  their  relations  to  heat  and 
moisture.  It  has  applied  to  Chemistry  for  an  acquaintance  with  elementary 
substances,  and  that  great  and  eminently  useful  seience  has  gene  into  the 
laboratory,  and  analysed  for  its  benefit  the  soil,  the  plant  and  the  animal* 
It  has  verified  theory  by  practice,  and  thus  established  on  a  permanent  bans 

the  truth  of  things. 

♦ 

The  first  great  problem  presented  by  Agriculture  to  science  for  solution, 
regpods  the  effect  ef  organic  action  upon  the  substances  presented  to  it,  in 
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-nfiaBdoee  to  the  growth  or  continuance  of  the  oigenisnt.    I  say  first 
&rtort,  because  it  underlies  every  other,  and  on  its  eolation  depends  the  di- 
tiectura  which  all  subsequent  iaqnirie*  must  take* 

»•  The  human  body,  for  instance,  is  an  organism,  whose  various  structure** 
<ef  hone  and  muscle,  and  adipose  or  fatty  matter,. are  built  upend  sustained 
nuderihe  influence  of  orgaaio  action,  baaed  npon  organic  laws.-  These 
srtmtuses  chemistry  analyses,  and  acquaints  as  with  their  elements,  or  last 
analytical  results.  Whence  are  these  derived  ?  Their  iwmfrtiato  derivn- 
♦ion  is  from  organic  action,  but  what  is  the  special  agency  or  power  exerted 
by  that  action  3  In  the  answer  to  this  question  Iks  die  solution  of  the 
problem;  and  the  answer  to  it  is,  that  organic  action,  wherever  exerted, 
whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable,  can  neither  change  sisr  etesfce  nny  nee? 
sawmi  ntary  substance ;  thai  its  entire  power  is  expended  when  it  heads* 
composed,  selected  and  applied,  the  elementary  Bnbstances  yroeented  is  iU 
V  What  follows  from  tins  trnth,  once  established  f  It  teenies  thnt  sekher 
sjmnal&no*  vegetahtesesnbero  of  fueet 

indifferently.  That  the  food  furnished  must  contain,  within  itself)  ell  uW 
elementary  substances  which  enter  into,  and  form  the  etrnetares,  of  <he 
animal  or  vegetable.  That  when,  animals  feed  on  animate,  they  tbese  fins! 
hotae  and  muscle  and  adipose  matter.  When  they  feed  on  vegetables  they 
•mat '  derive  from  them  the  elements  from  which  these  are  formed.  That 
vegetable  forms  a  conneetmg  link  "between  the  nnhnsl  and  the  seiL  Taken 
sfi  together,  they  mast  possess  the  same  elementary  substances  that  are 
frond  to  compose  the  staenturos  of  the  animal,  because  from  them  (fees* 
structures  are  reared  up  and  sustained* . 

You  are  raising  oxen  or  horses  for  the  plow,  and  fattening  live  stock  far 
she  market.  Ton  desire  to  know  what  will  give  to  the  ope  'Strength  nnd 
poorer  of  muscle,  and*to  the  other  additional  adipose-  matter.  Ton  havotw* 
Questions  to  ask  of  chemistry,  and  one  thing  to  do. 

Yon  must  ask  and  obtain  from  the  chemist  the  elementary  substances 
ftatiossssjose  Jmnseie,4md  adipose  matter.  Hie  must  also  state  to  you  the 
vegetables  in  which  these  substance*  are  more  especially  contained.  AH 
flint  then  remains,  is  for  yon  to  furnish  them  judiciously  and  in  prefer  pro- 
portions. Hie  result  wiil  as  certainly,  and  as  necessarily  fellow,  «a  that 
the  siia  performs  Ihe  circuit  of  the.  heavens.  Here  then  is  one  grant  point 
in  which  Agriculture  derives  aid  from  science. 

*  But  how  came  yon  by  the  vegetable  ?  You  oertainly  never  create*  %» 
Yon  obtained  it,  as  you  obtain  all  others,  from  the  soil*  And  do  all  soils 
produce  alike,  in  quantity  and  quality,  all  vegetable  productions?  And  if 
a» V whkti  is  *he  reason  of  the  dEfferqnce  ?    We  here  land  *pon  precnairy 
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principle  we  have  been  considering.  All  vegetatM*  structures  are' 
sasolvafele  into*  certain  original  dements.  These  most  be  obtained,  and 
whence?  No  organic  action  in  the  vegetable  can  create  them.  They 
wost  be  domed  from  other  bodies.  The  root  must  seek  them  in  the  earth 
sad  the  part  abore  the  soil  must  ask  them  of  the  air,  the  shower  and  the 
sen  light 

This  brbfs  as  to  another  important  topic,  viz:  the  relations  of  the  plant 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  Experience  alone,  long  since  demonstrated 
the  fact,  thai  the  same  field,  when  left  to  itself,  was  incapable  of  .producing 
for  successive  seasons,  in  similar  quantities,  the  same  species  ef  crop. 
Hence  the  practice  ef  rotation  in  crops  may  have  been  due  to  the  sugges- 
tions ef  experience,  end  net  to  the  teachings  of  science.  But  why  do  you 
settle,?  It  is  science  alone  that  can  reveal  the  reason,  and  instruct  you 
hew  te>  de  it.  You  rotate,  because  the  crop  you  raise,  stands  debtor  for 
its  existence  to  certain  elementary  substances  derived  from  the  soil  en 
which  st  grew.*  These  substances,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  exist  there 
hi  but  limited  quantities.  The  crop  has  diminished,  or  perhaps  exhausted; 
one  or  more  of  these  substances.  Were  it  suffered  to  remain  there  and  de- 
eompose,  those  substances  would  be  again  returned  to  the  soil,  and  with"  < 
them  all  the  additions  derived  from  the  air,  shower  and  sunslrine.  But  you* 
take  it  off  and  sell  it,  and  then  you  require  of  the  soil  precisely  whal 
naraoh  required  of  the  Israelites,  to  give  you  the  product,  without  your 
furnishing  the  material.  It  will  not  do  it — it  will  go  over  the  Had  See 
first. 

Experience  then  has  taught  you  that,  another  season,  you  must  plant  on 
that  soil  a  different  crop.  It  has  done  well.  But  has  it  also  taught  you' 
what  kind  of  crop  to  plant  there  ?  How  are  you  to  know  but  what  the 
erop  you  plant  there  may  require,  for  perfecting  it,  a  still  greater  quantity 
of  the  already  diminished,  or  entirely  lacking  element,  than  that  which 
preceded  it?  Experience  then  has  taught  you  the  general  fact,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  rotate  crops;  but,  without  the  aid  of  science,  it  would  be 
long  in  teaching  you  in  what  manner  to  rotate  the  most  successfully.  It  is 
Xttence,  diet  analyses  the  soil,  and  discloses  the  elements,  both  organic  and 
morganio,  that  are  contained  in  it.  It  is  science  that  analyzes  the  plant, 
and  discloses  the  same  thing.  Having  these  two  classes  of  facts  furnished, 
what  remains  is  perfectly  obvious,  viz:  to  supply  the  soil,  and  to  keep  it 
supplied,  with  all  those  elementary  substances  which  the  ongrowmg  crop 
requires  to  perfect  it. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?    It  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of 
both  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  kind.     You  apply  these  to  the 
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joQ,  and  they  restore  the  deficient  or  lacking  element.  But  Aese  are  of 
many  different  kinds,  and  how  are  yon  to  select  that  which  contains  is 
superabundance  the  desired  element  ? 

.  Your  appeal  is  again  made  to  science.  Tea  ask  ike  chemist  to  analyse 
your  soil,  and  from  his  results  you  learn  the  lacking  element  Tou  also, 
ask  him  to  analyse  manures.  He  does  so,  and  informs  you  of  the  kind  la 
Which  that  element  k  contained.  You  hare  then  only  to  supply  it,  and 
your  crop  is  perfect.  * 

The  subject  of  manures  then  beoomes  the  most  important  to  he  investi- 
gated in  connection  with  the  qualities  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  to  be 
used.  It  is  true,  as  many  manures,  especially  these  of  the  organic  kind, 
always  add  some  new  element,  they  can  rarely,  if  ever)  be  used  amiss ;  baft 
the  certain  supply  of  the  precise  element  required,  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  revelations  of  science.  And  these  are  ever  adequate  for  the 
purpose. 

Look,  for  one  moment,  at  some  of  the  possibilities  which  scienoe  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  Agriculture.  It  is  possible  for  you,  in  moat 
cases,  by  means  of  different  methods  of  irrigation  and  drainage,  to  place 
.your  lands  in  such  relations  with  the  sun,  the  atmosphere,  and  descending 
rain,  as  to  secure  the  requisite  degree  of  heat,  dryness  and  moisture.  It  in 
possible  for  you,  by  applying  the  right  kind  of  manures,  to  increase,  to  am 
indefinite  extent,  the  quantity  of  staple  productions  which  will  always  find 
a  ready  market  / 

It  is  possible  for  you  to  find,  or  furnish,  a  soil  with  those  original  ele- 
mentary substances,  which,  mounting  up  through  the  organization  of  the 
vegetable,  enter  into  the  organism  of  the  animal ;  and  there,  in  tbe  pro- 
portions you  may  desire,  go  to  form  additions  to  the  bony  skeleton  for 
strength  and  endurance,  or  to  add  size  and  power  to  the  muscle  for  labor ;  or 
give  increased  quantity  to  the  adipose  matter  for  the  market.  It  is  possible 
for  you,  by  the  same  means,  to  add  richness  to  the  milk  of  the  cow,  or  to 
dilute  it  plentifully  with  water  previously,  as  well  as  subsequently,  to  the 
milking. 

The  third  general  topic  relates  to  the  means  and  instrumentalities  through 
which  the  mind  of  the  farmer  may  be  educated,  or  instructed  in  the  scienoe, 
and  rendered  practically  acquainted  with  the  art  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
brief  enumeration  of  these,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  only  which  are 
strictly  agricultural. 

The  first  that  may  be  mentioned  consists  in  the  .knowledge  and  practical 
skill  that  may  be  acquired  from  witnessing  the  actual  management  of  a 
Jarm,  conducted  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  and  methods  at 
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The  extent  of  this  knowledge  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  progress,  at  the  time  made,  in  agricultural  science  and  art*  It  is  limit- 
ed wholly  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  and,  in  strictness,  embraces  nothing 
ef  the  future.     Hence  it  can  hardly  be  styled  an  element  of  progress. 

The  second  may  be  summed  up  in  the  thinking  mind,  the  talking  tongue, 
and  the  listening  ear.  It  embraces  all  agricultural  debates  and  discussions ; 
and  all  lectures  delivered  on  subjects  of  scientific  and  practical  Agriculture. 
AH  these  are  in  an  eminent  degree  useful.  They  excite,  although  they  may 
net  satisfy  inquiry.  The  seeds  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  them,  may  be 
extensively  sown.  Knowledge  is  the  precursor  of  thought.  The  mind,  by 
its  very  action,  may,  lor  the  first  time,  discover  that  it  possesses  the  power 
teaet,  Many  a  dormant  energy  may  be  aroused,  that  might  otherwise 
have  remained  in  time-lasting  repose.  Let  these  occasions,  therefore,  be 
nndtiplied — let  lectures  be  far  more  common,  and  meetings  for  debate  and 
become  more  and  more  frequent,  all  the  land  over.  They  will 
every  where  to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  to  induce  a  resort  to  other  and 
perfect  means  of  obtaining  knowledge.  They  will  send  the  younger 
for  information,  to  books  and  periodicals ;  and  thus  be  instrumental 
hi  bringing  their  contents,  to  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  as  well  as  the  eye  of  the 


A  third  very  efficient  means  for  advancing  agricultural  knowledge,  is 
in  the  organisation  of  the  State,  and  in  all  the  principal  counties,  the 
county  agricultural  society.  These  associations  are  entirely  voluntary,  and 
henee  their  principal  value.  It  is  one  main  feature  of  the  present  age,  that 
the  cause  of  human  progress  is  eminently  subserved  and  advanced  by  the 
great  and  increasing  number  and  variety  of  voluntary  associations, 

These  Agricultural  Societies  keep  up  a  constant  organization.  They  serve 
as  so  many  rallying  points,  so  many  centers  of  influence.  They  concen- 
trate all  individual  effort  for  agricultural  purposes.     They  are  great  collec- 
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tors  and  diabursers  of  facts  and  principles.  They  are  so  many  heads  for 
the  miB  agricultural  body.  The  county  societies  are  local  organizations.  They 
Bout  their  operations  to  the  county,  and  confine  their  superintendence  to 
ha  afiaioL  The  State  organisation  takes  a  wider  range,  and  embraces  with- 
in its  extended  sphere,  all  the  complicated  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State. 

In  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  these,  lectures  may  be  delivered  5 
agricultural  debates  and  discussions  originated  and  carried  on ;  an  immense 
amount  orknowkdge,  both  of  facts  and  principles,  disseminated ;  and  great 
measures,  having  express  reference  to  all  the  elements  of  agricultural  pro- 
gress, discussed,  adopted  and  enforced.    If  these  could  be  still  further  ex- 
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tended,  and  town  societies  be  organjaed  for  the  same  ge&eral  purpose,  tbegr 
would  be  productive  of  great  and  increasing  good  result* 

A  fourth  means  is,  in  truth,  a  measure,  for  wlpch  we  Are  indebted  to  the 
voluntary  social  organisations  just  referred  ty,  but  which  is  of  euftttetttiair  * 
portance  to  have  our  attention  specially  directed  to  it,    X  aHnde  to  our 
county  and  State  Cattle  Shows  and  agricultural  Fab*,  with  whiah  our  »» 
dustrial  history  is  rendering  us  so  familar.    These,  especially  the  Stated 
are  producing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good*    They  are  the  jufeileos  *f 
Agriculture.    Here  it  is  that  it  lights  up  its  council  fires,  and  presents  te 
£rand  results.    Here  we  all  meet  upon  common  ground.    Here  afcnoefc 
every  neighborhood  in  the  State,  cam  fod  fci  representative.    We  hum 
come  from  the  plain  ■  and  the  hiU«top  ;  from  the  mowtain's  «lope  and  tho 
river's  margin.    We  can  see  here  the  productions  of  almost  wwy  variety 
X>f  soil,  from  the  river's  rich  alluvion,  through  the  productive  limestonft, 
down  almost  to  the  "  herbless  granite-"    We  are  hero  to  see,  to  hoar,  to 
Jearn.    We  are  here  to  take  "  sweet  eounsel  together,"  t*  mnfr^d  to  each 
other  our  views ;  to  interchange  our  ideas ;  to  propone,  discuss,  and  adopt 
pur  plans  and  measures.    We  can  ask  of  the  past  lis  lessens  of  wisdom; 
of  the  present  its  prospects ;  of  the  future  its  hopes-    By  our  proffered  re- 
wards, we  have  excited  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
This  has  secured  the  .most  untiring  effort*,  guided  by  the  best  lights  which 
experience,  and  the  teachings  of  science  thus  far,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
offer.    Their  rich  and  varied  results  are  lying  all  around  «&.    There  is  one 
other  feature  to  add,  or  rather  to  lendex  inure  prominent,  for  the  addition 
has  already  been  made— and  that  is,  to  .make  4his  great  Annual  Fair  a 
market,  as  well  as  a  show ;  to  have  it  understood  universally,  that  here  the 
choicest  vegetable  productions,  and  the  .best  qualities  of  live  stock*  can  bo 
obtained  on, the  most  reasonable  terms.    Sens  a  system  of  mutual  ex* 
changes  might  be  carried  on,  which  would  not  only  benefit  the  parties,  but 
would  also  prove  advantageous  to  the  neighborhoods  In  whieh  they  reside. 

A  fifth  means  to  which  our  attention  should  bo  directed,  consists  in  the 
publication  of  books  and  periodicals  upon  agricultural  subjects.  These  are 
to  furnish  food  for  the  higher  orders  of  agricultural  tnind.  In  them  are  to 
be  found  both  the  results  of  experience,  and  the  teachings  of  Science  in  its 
relations  with  Agriculture.  These  books  and  periodicals  present  the  highest 
Md  the  purest  sources  of  knowledge  now  accessible  to  the  mind  of  the 
farmer. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  among  many*  there  exists  a  prejudice  against  book 
knowledge,  and  even  methods  of  farming  derived  from  books.  This  is  one 
of  the  legitimate  results  of  ignorance,  and  will  disappear  with  the  greatei 
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of  knowledge,  ft  k  now  last  wearing  away,  and  nffl  certainly 
with  the  present  generation.  It  nut  be  apparent  ,to  every  discerning 
sand,  thai  the  ear  of  scientific  Agriculture  is  destined  eoon  to  pass  allow 
oar  hud ;  and  that  sU  who  do  not  voluntarily  fall  into  it,  must  of  necessi- 
ty fell  under  it.  It  will  carry,  or  crash,  all  within  its  reaaiu  It  will  soon 
plainly  appear  that  all  who  neglect  applying  to  this  source  of  knowledge, 
and  omit  availing  themselves  of  the  new  and  hatter  methods  of  conducting 
agricultural  pursuits,  must  feU  hack  into  a  by-gone  age.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  world  as  really  standing  stiH.  It  is  a  world  of  progress,  and 
aft,  who  axe  not  moving  onward,  are  relatively  moving  backward. 

All  these  sources  of  knowledge,  and  means  of  education,  to  which  I  have 
reamed,  are  now  accessible,  and  actually  enjoyed*  But  are  they  ail  winch, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  can  be  famished  ?  There  is  yet  one  thing  lack- 
kg,  and  I  had  almost  said  It  was  of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest: 
I  aBadeto  an  Agricultural  College,  directly  connected  with  an  experimen- 
tal er  model  num. 

What,  I  will  ask,  would  be  theefeotv  were  *H  our  celty^te  institutions; 
ear  highest  seminaries  of  learning,  to  be  at  once  stricken  from  existence, 
leaving  only  the  lesser  lights  furnished  by  the  academies  and  common 
sehook?  It  would  be  to  dwarf  the  intellect  to  at  least  one  half,  if  not  to  a 
fourth,  of  its  present  proportions.  In  such  a  case,  the  intellectual  world 
would  very  much  resemble  the  physical,  were  the  sun  erased  from  the  heavens. 
The  greater  and  higher  sources  of  knowledge  would  be  swept  away.  We 
amould  bo  no  longer  refreshed  by  the  outgushinge  of  those  noble  fountains, 
larger  streams,  by  means  of  the  academies  and  common  schools, 
divided  and  subdivided,  until  they  reach  and  fertilize  every  portion 
ef  the  otherwise  arid  waste  of  mind. 

This  imaginary  lack  in  the  intellectual  world,  now  is,  and  ever  has  l>een, 
a  constant,  pressing,  unfailing  want  in  the  agricultural.  Did  we  once 
possess  such  an  institution,  rightly,  organized,  we  would  no  more  dispense 
vim  it  than  with  the  light  of  yonder  luminary. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  upon  a  right  foundation,  is 
seriously  and  earnestly  demanded  by  every  consideration  that  can  address 
itself  to  a  human  mind.  It  should  *be  so  organized  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  it  is  designed  to  satisfy.  It  should  supply  to  those  sciences  that  lend 
their  aid  to  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture,  higher  means  of  instruction  than 
any  now  afforded;  Natural  History  and  natural  science,  so  much  neglected 
in  our  common  systems  of  education,  should  be  there  fully  taught  and 
studied.  *  These  sciences,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character,  that  are  capa- 
ble of  uniting  and  shedding  their  blended  light  over  the  immense  domain  of 
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Agriculture,  should  lack  nothing  of  the  nnM  necessary  to  their  successful 
prosecution.  The  best  and  the  amplest  opportunities  should  be  afforded  to 
leam  the  laws  of  life,  and  their  agency  in  giving  forms  to  different  living 
developments ;  the  principles  of  Meteorology,  so  far  as  they  have  &  bearing 
upon  heat  and  moisture ;  those  of  Geology,'  so  far  as  to  acquire  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  different  rocky  structures,  the  order  of  their  succes- 
sion, and  the  agents  that  act  upon  them ;  and  above  all,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Chemical  analysis,, so  far  as  it  can  apply  to  the  different  soils, 
aod  to  vegetable  and  animal  structures. 

Immediately  connected  with  the  institution  in  which  these  branches  of 
science  are  taught,  should  be  a  large  experimental  or  model  farm.  The 
labor  required  on  this  should  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  students. 
The  whole  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  mingle  in  due  proportions,  the  labors 
of  the  field  with  the  studies  of  the  college.  In  this  manner,  not  only  would 
your  sons  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  very  best  methods  of  Agri- 
culture,  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  they  rested,  but  they 
would  also  be  at  the  same  time  acquiring  well  developed  brains,  good  di- 
gesting stomachs,  strong  muscles,  and  powerful  frames  that  might  be  century 
lasting.  They  would  be  fitting  themselves  to  present  that  great  desideratum, 
so  much  desired  and  so  seldom  witnessed  in  perfection,  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

And  then  with  all  these  acquisitions,  where  would  they  go  ?  What 
weald  become  of  them  f  They  have  left  your  homes  and  your  fire-sides. 
Tour  sons  leave  you  now,  but  like  the  dove  of  Noah,  they  return  not  unto 
you  again.  You  look  for  them  after  a  little,  and  find  them  scattered  over  the 
Western  prairies  or  in  the  thronged  city.  You  may  seek  for  them  in  the 
counting  room,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  any  where  in  fine  except  on  the 
spot  where  their  infancy  was  reared. 

But  those  who  spend  their  term  at  this  college  will  return  unto  you  again. 
Yes,  they  will  return  to  instruct  you  in  the  loftier  teachings  to  which 
they  have  been  listening.  They  will  return  to  tell  you,  that  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  agricultural  pursuits,  science  is  as  necessary  as 
acres,  and  that  in  them  there  is  work  for  the  brain  as  well  as  for  the  mus- 
cle. They  will  return  to  enoble  and  exalt  agricultural  life,  and  to  infuse 
into  it  new  elements.  They  win  return  to  introduce  new  and  improved 
methods  of  farming;  to  reduce  to  actual  practice  the. new  thoughts  and 
ideas  they  have  acquired;  to  become  themselves  the  sources  of  light  and 
knowledge  to  their  own,  and  surrounding  neighborhoods.  They  will  return 
to  carry  through  life  the  undying  thought;  the  never  to  be  forgotten  reool- 
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lection,  that  you  have  contributed  to  give  them  minds  to  think  as  well  a* 
bodies  to  labor. 

Nor  would  the  immense  advantages  of  snob  an  institution  by  any  meant 
stop  here.  It  would  be  a  great  central  source  of  light  and  knowledge. 
There  yonr  different  varieties  of  soil  could  be  analysed ;  there  your  annual 
feirs  could,  if  desirable,  be  held  ;  there*  would  be  the  great  tallying  point 
of  Agriculture;  every  year  would  be  sent  forth  its  young  men,  its  living 
epistles,  to  bo  known  and  read  of  aU  men.  Its  various  teachings  wouM 
find  their  way  into  the  printed*  volume,  and  thus  furnish  food  everywhere 
for  the  higher  orders  of  intellect ;  they  would  be  caught  up  by  the  periodk 
eel,  and  sent  by  steam  and  stage  to  the  dwelling  of  every  farmer  who  la 
accustomed  to  read  and  reflect ;  they  would  be  seised  upon  by  the  debater 
and  leeturer,  and  poured  into  thousands  of  minds,  to  whose  intellectual 
vision  the  volume  of  wisdom  is  closed,  and  to  whom  the  periodical  comes 
not  with  its  rich  treasures  of  knowledge  and  thought. 

Suppose  all  these  educational  means  actively  employed,  and  in  the  most 
Successful  operation;  need  I  stay  to  point  out  to  you  their  great  and  glorious 
results  ?  I  will  not  detain  you  by  referring  to  the  improved  appearance  of 
your  farms ;  to  the  new  aspects  everywhere  thrown  over  the  face  of  physical 
nature ;  to  the  greatly  increased  productiveness  of  your  soils ;  to  the  new 
springs  of  energy  and  enterprise  which  that  productiveness  would  unseal. 
These  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind.  But  there  are  results  of 
a  different  character,  in  full  view  of  which  I  cannot  remain  silent.  I  allude 
to  the  effects  that  would  be  produced  upon  the  agricultural  mind  of  the 
present  and  the  rising  generation. 

That  mind  would  soon  learn  to  throw  off  its  slowness  and  sluggishness  of* 
action.  It  would  be  found  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  own  powers  of 
knowing  and  of  dunking.  It  would  be  found  originating  parching  in* 
quiries  into  the  nature  of  the  things  around  it.    Fortunately,  the  very  eo» 
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eupations  of  Agriculture  famish  it  with  subjects  for  its  constant  exercise. 
It  need  not  learn  the  language  in  which  Virgil  sang,  or  that  in  which 
Demosthenes  thundered,  while  the  voices  of  living  nature  are  ever  around 
it.  Neither  need  it  necessarily  limit  its  investigations  to  thingB  that  at* 
merely  physical ;  to  the  lower  wants ;  or  to  the  first  or  original  purpose* 
which  things  subserve. 

The  gross  material  of  the  universe  about  us,  admits  of  application  hyw 
to  different  purposes.  Nothing  is  ever  destroyed,  or  perishes  in  its  first 
use.  All  the  energy  of  human  power  is  as  utterly  incompetent  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  the  minutest  atom,  as  of  the  mightiest  mass  of  matter. 
It  may  change  the  form  under  which  it  appears.    Solids  may  be  trans* 
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formed  into  fluids,  and  fluids  into  gases.  Through  the  agency  of  heat,  ire 
can  cause  water  to  disappear,  but  the  floating  vapor  proclaims  its  re-appear* 
anee  in  another  form*    God  only  can  destroy,  because  He  only  can  create. 

The  application  of  the  things  about  us  to  the  lower  wants,  never  ex* 
hausts  their  entire  capacity.  From  the  beaming  star  down  to  the  humble 
g}ow  worm,  all  material  objects,  together  with  their  physical  relations,  are 
susceptible  of  administering  to  lower  or  higher  purposes.  The  first  are  en- 
tirely subservient  to  physical  wants;  the  last  to  those  of  the  ideal,  the 
moral,  the  benevolent,  the  religious.  In  virtue  of  the  first,  physical  ob- 
jects, possessing  exchangeable  value,  may  be  appropriated,  and  become  the 
special  property  of  some  one,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  right  of  every  other. 
In  virtue  of  the  last,  they  are  incapable  of  suoh  appropriation,  but  always 
remain  the  property  of  die  delighted  sense  and  the  gratified  faculty.  We 
may,  for  example,  appropriate  the  land,  but  net  the  landscape.  We  may 
%  cage  the  bird,  but  not  its  music.  We  may  own  the  flower,  but  not  its 
aroma.  Of  the  one,  we  may  be  the  absolute  and  unconditional  owner. 
Of  the  other,  we  can  enjoy  a  property  in  common  only  with  others  of 
the  race.  Every  thing  around  us,  is  thus  addressmg  oar  higher  powers 
and  natures  in  a  loftier  language  than  that  designed  for  our  mere  physical 
wants.  It  is  lor  the  mind,  it  is  for  all  minds  to  learn  this  language,  and 
thus  ascend  into  the  higher  walks  of  thought. 

Obb  obvious  result  of  all  this,  wffl  be  to  elevate  and  exalt  the  pursuits 
ef  Agriculture.  The  farmer  will  ho  longer  be  looked  upon  by  any  one, 
however  prejudiced  or  contracted  in  ideas,  to  be  as  mindless  as  the  elod  he 
cultivates ;  his  labor  will  be  dignified,  because  it  will  be  directed  by  his 
dwn  thought.  It  will  be  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  hid  pwn  mental  ope- 
rations. If  at  the  South,  labor  is  to  be  forever  servile  and  degraded,  let 
the  world  see.  thai  at  the  north,  east  and  west,  it  is  not  only  to  be  free,  but 
is  also  to  have  a  free  element  to  dwell  in — tike  element  of  thought 

Another  obviously  beneficial  result  will  be,  that  thought  will  come  up 
utofrummclod,  that  all  obstacles  will  be  removed,  and'  every  aid  and  en- 
couragement given  to  the  exercise  of  its  intent  energies ;  that  wherever 
genius,  or  the  power  of  thought  is  born,  there  it  may  be  nourished  and 
brought  to  maturity. 

We  in  truth  now,  and  much  less  shall  we  then,  little  know  where  sleeps 
the;  head  to  which  mankind  may  be  the  most  extensively  indebted.  It  may 
be  pillowed  in  poverty,  want  and  destitution  may  be  the  iumates  of  it* 
dwelling ;  the  coldness  of  neglect,  or  the  smile  of  derision,  its  encourage- 
ment to  effort.  It  goes  forth  alone  and  uimettoed.  The  man  of  business, 
and  of  pleasure,  and  of  politics,  passes  by  regardlcssly .    He  has  no  eye  to 
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tee,  no  ear  to  bear,  or  tongue  to  encourage.  Nor  are  these  required. 
glace  b  more  than  supplied  by  the  ten  thousand  glorious  influenced 
ome  up  fresh  and  invigorating  from  every  part  of  this  vast  temple, 
the  Universe,  where  God  is  worshiped.  These  sustain  and  support  with  a 
power  more  than  human.  And  with  their  kindly  aid,  it  pursues  onward  its 
noiseless  and  unobtrusive  course,  until— the  first  intelligence  we  have  of  it,  it 
up  ite  pointed  rod  to  protect  our  dwellings  from  the  thunderbolt,  or 
loat  it*  steam  ship  to  gladden  our  waters,  or  quietly  stretches  from 
peat  to  post  it*  electric  wire,  until  presently  the  two  ertremes  of  a  conti- 
nent are  conversing  with  each  other.  A  single  Invention,  or  the  discovery 
ef  die  simplest  principle,  maybe  of  infinitely  more  varus  to  man,  than  the 
creation  or  dismemberment  of  an  hundred  empires.  Take,  for  instance, 
ike  principle  of  representation  in  Government.  Would  all  the  wealth,  and 
power,  and  infiuence  of  the  world  combined,  purchase  of  you  that  principle? 
Mo*  Became  without  H,  aH  that  wealth,  power  and  influence,  would  be" 
divested  of  vnlee.  Without  it,  they  might  indeed  be  roses,  but  they  would 
la  rosea  growing  upon  a  grave,  and  utterly  valueless  to  the  unconscious 
dtst  beneath  them.  * 

And  thus  ft  has  been  ever.  Centuries  since,  while  the  Tartar  Tamer- 
lane was  desolating  the  Eastern  world,  and  piling  up  his  pyramid  of  nine- 
ty thousand  human  heads  on  the  ruins  of  Bagdad,  an  eye  that  was  sweep- 
kg  orer^lhe  world,  might  have  seen  wandering  over  the  fields  of  Ments,  a 
Kttfe  boy,  whose  feme  should  eclipse  that  of  twenty  Tamerlanes ;  for 
where  ahafl  we  find  a  place  for  the  bloody  butcher  by  the  side  of  the  author 
ef  (he  Printing  Prose?  The  Tartar  has  long  since  gone  to  his  final  ac- 
•omnt ;  even  his  pyramid  of  human  heads,  has  mingled  with  its  kindred  dust, 
hut  the  moveable  Types  of  Johannes  t'sust,  are  but  yet  in  the  spring 
time  of  their  mission,  and  to  them  even  the  very  name  of  Tamerlane  is  in- 
etbted  far  Hi  frightful  immortality. 

Farmert  of  NeuhYork  .—My  concluding  remarks  must  be  addressed  to 
yon.  Ton  are  now  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  .nineteenth  century.  It 
of  revolutions  and  of  revelations.  It  was  ushered  in  by  the  booming 
of  Napoleon.  It  has  travelled  thus  far  over  tottering  thrones  and 
eoinjiiig  dynasties.  Its  mission  to  man  must  be  great  and  glorious,  but  it 
is  as  yet  only  half  accomplished.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  it 
comes  in  the  forms  of  revolution ;  awaking  them  to  a  sense  of  their  politi- 
cal rights ;  to  those  of  the  new,  in  the  forms  of  revelation ;  awaking  the 
mind  of  the  laborer  to  a  sense  of  its  right  to  be  educated,  thus  adding 
dignity  to  labor,  by  uniting  it  with  intelligence.  It  is  saying  here  to  the 
toiling  millions  move  on — ye  have  yet  a  problem  to  solve,  yet  a  destiny  to 
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fulfil.  Te  have  thus  far  in  the  world's  history  had  both  capital  and  mind 
to  contend  with.  Add  mind  to  yourselves,  and  ye  will  then  have  secured 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world.  Ye  will  then  have  nothing  to  fear,  bat 
every  thing  to  expect,  from  capital. 

On  this  great  theatre  of  action  are  yon  alone  to  remain  idle  t  Numeri- 
cally yon  compose  about  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  Sfttte.  Your 
property  pays  a  large  proportion  of.  the  State  taxes.  Your  votes  elect  the 
great  majority  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  your  moral  influence  should 
control  them  in  their  action.  You  desire  the  establishment  of  an  Agricul- 
tural College,  with  other  means  and  facilities  for  improvement  in  the  science 
and  art  of  Agriculture?  You  have  only  to  jroeak  and  it  is  done.  And 
will  you  do  it  ? 

If  you  can  gather  up  no  sufficient  motives  to  do  this  from  your  own  experi- 
ences, if  you  are  unable  to  derive  them  from  the  tombs  of  your  fathers, 
go  I  entreat  you  to  the  cradles  of  your  infants.  Ask  of  them,  the  lessons 
which  your  tombs  deny  you.  Go  to  your  sons  and  daughters  just  blooming 
up  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  Go  to  the  young.  The  young — and 
what  soul-stirring  associations  cluster  around  that  term.  The  young — to 
whom  the  language  of  the  cradle  and  the  lessons  of  the  tomb,  are  equally  ac- 
cessible. The  young — the  rising  hope  of  earth,  for  whose  benefit  nhm  he* 
been  toiling  on  ever  since  the  creation,  and  now  presents  the  accumulated 
experience  of  nearly  six  thousand  years  to  admonish,  to  warn,  and  to  guide. 
The  young — whom  posterity  are  to  hold  responsible  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  high  and  holy  trusts ;  trusts  increasing  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance as  the  experience  of  the  world  accumulates  its  lessons.  The 
toung — who  are  just  now  stepping  upon  life's  thronged  arena,  on  whom  the 
chains  of  habit  have  never  yet  been  riveted,  whose  course  and  destiny 
depend  so  essentially,  so  almost  entirely  upon  themselves.  Oh  that  we 
might  redeem,  that  we  might  save,  that  we  might  enlighten,  that  we  might 
enoble  the  young,  is  the"  language,  both  of  age  and  of  infancy,  the  cry 
that  bursts  forth  spontaneously  from  the  tomb  and  from  the  cradle.  You 
may  heed  it  if  you  will,  and  thus  leave  them  a  far  richer  legacy  than  you 
have  yourselves  inherited — a  legacy  of  which  ordinary  misfortunes  cannot 
deprive  them,  which  reverses  cannot  destroy ;  and  to  which  time,  as  it  runs 
its  successive  cycles,  only  gives  a  constantly  increasing  value. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES,  1850. 

CATTLE, 

*  Class  A.    Short  Horns.    Bulls. 

Judges. — D.  G.  Collins,  Conn.,  chairman  ;  Horaoe  Capron,  Laurel  Fac- 
tory, Maryland ;  Uriah  Orvis,  Massena,  N.  Y. 

Over  three  years  old. — Extra  stock — Sherwood  &  Stevens,  Auburn, 
certificate  for  (third  Duke  of  Cambridge,  imported,  bred  by  Thomas  Bates, 
Kirkleavington,  .England,)  who  received  1st  premium  in  1849.  3.  J.  D. 
Thorpe,  Albany,  (Damon,)  $5. 

Two  years  old. — 1.  Sherwood  &  Stevens,  Auburn,  (Earl  Seham,  im- 
ported, bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,)  $20.  2.  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville, 
(Fortune,)  $10.     3.  Gto.  Vail,  Troy,  (Eclipse,)  $5. 

One  year  old. — 2-  LoriUard  Spencer,  (Woldsman.)  Williams  Bridge, 
$10. 

Calves. — 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  (Vane  Tempest,  imported,  bred 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,)  $10.  2,  Francis'  M.  Botch,  Butternuts,  (Prophet,) 
Tons,  and  $3. 

The  committee  remark,  that  any  animal  to  be  entitled  to  the  premiums 
of  the  Society,  (especially  the  first  premium,)  should  have  decided  merit, 
and  while  well  aware  that  such  animals  exist  among  the  breeders  of  this 
great  8tate,  the  committee  had  no  animals  presented  for  their  examination 
of  sufficient  excellence  to  enable  them  conscientiously  to  award  the  pre- 

Bttmas  which  have  been  omitted. 

« 

Short  Horns.    Cows. 

Judges. — Henry  Parsons,  Ouelph,  C.  W.,  chairman ;  Paoli  Lathrop, 
South  Hadley,  Masai ;  George  W.  Bobbin,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Col.  Stone, 


Over  three  years  old. — Extra  stock,  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  certifi- 
cate for  (Charlotte,  bred  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope.) 

Cows — Over  three  years  old. — 1.  George  Vail,  Troy,  (Esterville,  bred 
by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope,)  $25.  2.  Col.  D.  D.  Campbell,  Rotterdam, 
{Rosa,)  $15.    3.  Thomas  Hillhouse,  Watervliet,  (Daisy,)  $5. 

Heifers — Two  years  old. — 1.  Ambrose  Stevens.  New- York,  (Princess^ 
2d,  imported,  bred  by  -Mr.  Stephenson,)  $20. — 2.  George  Vail,  Troy, 
(H3pa  2d,  bred  by  Mr.  Vail,)  $10.  3.  George  Vail,  Troy,  (Eunice  4th,) 
$5. 
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One  year  old. — George  Vail,  Troy,  (Lady  Barrington  5th,  bred  by  Mr. 
Vail,)  815.  2.  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockvillc,  (Duchess,)  $10.  3.  F.'M. 
Retch,  Butternuts,  $5. 

Calves.— 1.  George  Vail,  Troy,  (Hilpa  3d,  bred  by  Mr.  Vail,)  $10.  2. 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  (Petunia,)  $3,  and  Trans. 

The  committee  would  express  the  high  gratification  they  have  enjoyed  in 
witnessing  so  many  highly  creditable  animals,  and  regret  that  they  have 
not  more  premiums  to  bestow  upon  them. 

Devons. 

Judges. — Francis  Botch,  Butternuts,  chairman;  John  W.  Proctor, 
Danvers,  Mass. ;  Henry  Whitney,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bulls — Over  three  years  old. — 1.  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Butternuts, 
(Major,)  $25.  2.  John  Muir,  sen.,  Hamilton,  $15.  8.  Arden  Woodruff, 
Wyoming,  $5. 

Two  years  old. — 1.  John  Freemyre,  Schoharie  co.,  $20.  3.  H.  N. 
Washbon,  Butternuts,  $5. 

One  year  old  — 1.  Ht.  N.  Washbon,  Butternuts,  $15.  2.  Eeroy  Mow- 
ry,  Washington  co.,  $10.    3.  Lewis  G.  Collins,  Dutchess  co.,  $5. 

Calves. — 1.  Lewis  G.  Collins,  Dutchess  co.,  $10.  2.  H  N.  Washbon, 
Butternuts,  $3,  and  Trans. 

Cows — Over  three  years  old. — 1.  H.  N.  Washbon,  Butternuts,  $25. 
2.  Lewis  G.  Collins,  Dutchess  co.,  $15.  3.  E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon,  Wyo- 
ming co.,  $5, 

Heifers — Two  years  old. — 1.  E.  P.  Beck,  Wyominjr/oo.,  $20.  2.  H. 
N.  Washbon,  Butternuts,  $10.    3.  M.  C.  Remington,  Cayuga  co.,  $5. 

One  year  old. — 1.  Leroy  Mowry,  Greenwich,  Washington  co.,  (bred  W 
A.  Stevens,)  $15.  2.  Lewis  Q .  Collins,  Dutchess  co.,  $10.  3.  H.  N. 
Washbon,  Butternuts,  $5. 

Calves.— 1.  E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon,  Wyoming  co.,  $10.  2.  E.  P.  Beck, 
Sheldon,  Wyoming  co.,  $3,  and  Trans. 

Herefords. 

Judges. — A.  T.  Dickinson,  Whitlockville,  N.  Y.,  chairman ;  J.  R.  Law- 
ton,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  Peter  Keese,  Keeseville. 

Bulls — Over  three  years  old. — 1.  Win.  A.  Keese,  Peru,  Clinton  co.> 
(Panic,)  $25.    2.  E.  Corning,  jr.,  Albany,  (Young  Major,)  $15. 

One  year  old  — 2.  Wni.  A.  Keese,  Peru,  Clinton  co.,  (Noble,)  $10. 

Calves — 1.  E.  Coming,  jr.,  Albany,  (Prince  Albert,)  $10. 

Cows — Ot>er  three  years  old. — E.  ^orning,  jr.,  Albany,  (VictoriaJ  $25. 
2.  E.  Corning,  jr.,  Albany,  (Young  Victoria,)  $15.  3.  Wm.  A.  Keese,  Peru, 
Clinton  co.,  (Matilda,)  $5. 

Heifers — Two  years  old. — 2.  Wm.  A.  Keese,  Peru,  Clinton  co., 
(Adelaide  4th,)  $10. 

Calves. — 2.  Wm.  A.  Keese,  Peru,  $3  and  Trans. 

Ayrshires. 

Judges. — Adam  Fergusson,  Woodhill,  C.  W.,  chairman;  S.  A.  Law, 
Meredith,  N.  Y.;  William  S.  King,  Manton,  R.  I. 

Bulls — Over  three  years  old. — 1.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt  Hope,  (Dandy,) 
$25. 

Calves.— 1.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope,  (Dundee  3d,)  $10. 

Cows—  Three  years  old.— I.  E.  P.  Prentice,  (Daisy,)  $25.  2.  E.  P. 
Prentice,  (Mida,)  $15. 
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Heifers — Two  years  old. — 1.  J.  McD.  Molntyre,  Albany,  (Norma,) 
$20.     2.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope,  (Ayr,  4th,)  $10. 

Calves.— I.  E.  P.  Prentice,  (Red  Lady,)  $10.  2.  E.  P.  Prentice, 
(Jennie  Deans,)  $3  and  Trans. 

Natives  and  Grades. 

Judges* — William  Nicoll,  Islip,  L.  L,  chairman ;  B.  McNeil,  Carlisle, 
Scho.  co.;  Joseph  Hastings,  Brunswick. 

Cows — Over  three  years  old. — 1.  D.  H.  Albertson,  Lima,  Liv.  co,,  $20. 
2.  Thomas  Bell,  Morrissania,  Westchester  co.,  $12.  3.  Isaac  Sheldon, 
Sennett,  $4.  s 

(Vavorable  notice  of  a  three  year  old  heifer,  exhibited  by  Thomas  Bell, 
Morrissania — one  by  Joseph .  Haswell,  Hoosick.  Also,  three  heifers  three 
years  old,  by  John  Townsend,  Albany.) 

Heifers — Two  years  old, — 1.  Thomas  Bell,  Morrissania,  $15.  2. 
Isaac  Sheldon,  Sennett,  $10.     3.  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  $3. 

(Favorable  notice  of  a  heifer  exhibited  by  John  Townsend,  Albany.) 

One  year  old.  1.  F.  B.  Leonard,  Reus,  co.,  $10.  2.  Joseph  Haswell, 
Hoosick,  $8.     3.  Thomas  Bell,  Morrissania,  $3. 

(Favorable  notice  of  a  heifer  exhibited  by  John  M.  Mott,  Lansingburgh.) 

Calves. — 1.  John  Lossing,  Albany,  $3.  2.  Milton  Knickerbocker, 
Schodack,  Trans. 

Bulls. — Very  fine  specimens  of  grade  bulls  and  bull  calves  exhibited, 
which  the  committee  notice,  though  they  cannot  recommend  to  the  Society 
to  award  premiums  for  bulls  except  of  pure  blood.  A  Devon  grade  bull 
exhibited  by  John  Cross,  of  Oneida  co.,  and  grade  Durham  and  Devon  bull 
calf,  by  Silas  Sweetland,  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  co.,  were   very  good 

Working  Oxen. 

Judges. — Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton,  Mass.,  chairman ;  H:  N.  Cary,  Marcy; 
Edward  Fitch,  Saratoga. 

Oxen — Over  four  years  old. — Beat  team  from  any  town,  not  less  than 
ten  yoke,  W.  Strever,  Kinderhook,  $25. 

Best  single  yoke,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  $20.  2.  Elon  Sheldon, 
Sennett,  $15.     3.  John  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook,  $5. 

Serial  premiums  atoardedfor  single  yoke. — R.  Mesick,  Kinderhook,  $5; 
J.  H.  B.  Church,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  $5  ;  Arden  Woodruff,  Wyoming, 
$5 ;  James  H.  Sherrill,  N.  Hartford,  $5 ;  John  Brydon,  Westmoreland, 
$5 ;  Henry  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  $5 ;  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  $5. 

Steers,  three  tears  old. 

Judges. — Lester  Filley,  Otis,  Mass.,  chairman  ;  Matthew  D.  Bogert* . 
Clarkson,  Rockland  co.;  George  O.  Peck,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Best  single  yokes  John  Muir,  Sen.,  Hamilton,  Madison  co.,  $10.  2.  B. 
H.  Streeter,  Clyde,  Wayne  co.,  $&.  8.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo, 
$3  and  Trans. 

A  premium  is  recommended  to  Elon  Sheldon,  of  Sennett,  Cayuga  co., 
for  a  valuable  pair  of  steers,  $5. 

The  steers  entered  in  this  class  were  from  the  counties  of  Columbia, 
Cortland,  Chenango,  Cayuga,  Genesee,  Madison,  Rensselaer,  Otsego  and 
Wayne — all  but  one  pair  of  those  entered  were  broken  to  labor.  The 
breeds  of  cattle  were  generally  mixed,  consisting  of  Devon,  Durham,  Devon 
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Mid  Durham,  Native  and  Durham.  Sqme  of  them  were  exceedingly  fine 
and  well  made.  AH  of  them  were  good — most  well  matched  and  well 
calculated  for  the  yoke. 

Steebs,  two  tears  old. 

Judges, — Eldad  Post,  Lenox,  Mass.,  chairman ;  Robert  Lewis,  Mechan- 
icsville ;  Morgan  Lewis,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Best  single  yoke,  S.  A.  Gilbert,  Hamilton,  Madison  to.,  $10.  2.  B. 
Benedict,  Genesee  co..  $8.  3.  James  H.  Sherrill,  New  Hartford,  $3,  and 
Trans. 

To  boys  under  16,  training  yoke  of  steers. — 1.  John  N.  Benedict, 
Vlexander,  Genesee  co.,  Silver  medal.  2.  Henry  Comstock,  Clinton, 
Oneida  co.,  $3,  and  Trans. 

To  S.  A.  Gilbert,  the  committee  recommend  an  award  of  $2,  Jbr  train- 
ing steers. 

Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  exhibited  a  pair  of  steers,  unbroken, 
which  were  very  heavy,  and  the  committee  recommend  a  premium  of  $5. 
Hiram  Sheldon,  of  Sennett,  pair  of  twin  steers,  special  premium  of  $3. 
Luther  Comstock,  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  special  premium  of  $2,  for  pair  of 
steers. 

The  committee  believe  that  tbe  exhibition  of  the  beautiful  steers  in  this 
class,  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  others  to  improve  their  stock,  by  select- 
ing and  rearing  their  best  calves,  which  form  an  important  rink  in  a  chain 
stronger  than  iron  to  move  on  the  car  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society ; 
for  from  these  are  to  "be  formed  the  working  oxen  hereafter,  to  grace  the 
Fairs  of  the  Society. 

Stekrs,  one  tear  old. 

Judges. — John  D.  Lcdyard,  jr.  Cazenovia,  chairman ;  Gorton  T.  Thomas, 
Keesevillc  ;  Stephen  Batty,  Keeseville. 

Best  single  yoke,  James  H.  Sherrill,  New  Hartford,  $8.  2.  S.  A.  Gil- 
bert, Hamilton,  Madison  co.,  $5.  3.  James  D.  Van  Vechten,  Schodack, 
Bens,  co.,  $3,  and  Trans. 

Discretionary  Premiums. — Lewis  E.  Smith,  Half  Moon,  Vol.  Trans. ; 
H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida  co.,  Vol.  Trans. 

Training  steers^  boys  under  16. — Best,  S.  A.  Gilbert,  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
Silver  medal.     2.  J.  H.  Sherrill,  New  Hartford,  $3,  and  Trans. 

The  competition  in  this  class  was  very  spirited.  The  committee,  in 
awarding  the  premiums,  had  more  especial  reference  to  the  symmetry  and 
form  of  the  animals,  preferring  and  believing  it  just  to  award  the  premiums 
to  such  as  were  really  meritorious,  rather  than  those  who  were  dependent 
on  corn  and  meal  for  their  good  appearance. 

Milch  Cows, 

Judges. — Gen.  Bawson  Harmon,  Wheatland,  chairman ;  William  Car- 
ter. 

The  committee  on  milch  cows,  report :  That  there  were  six  entries  in  this 
class ;  but  only  one,  that  of  S.  P.  Chapman,  of  Clockville,  Madison  co., 
which  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  Society.  His  statement  is  an- 
nexed, and  wc  award  him  the  premium  of  $20. 

"  Ruby,"  the  cow  for  trial,  was  kopt  during  the  experiment  on  grass, 
only,  and  on  the  same  for  fifteen  days  previous  to  each  period  of  trial. 

1.  She  was  five  years  old  the  10th  of  April  last,  is  a  thorough-bred 
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short-horn,  and  her  time  of  calving  this  year,  was  the  27th  of  May.  2. 
The  quantity  of  milk,  in  weight,  on  the  first  trial,  from  the  10th  to  the 
20th  of  June,  was  five  hundred  and  thirty  and  one-fourth  pounds.  •  The 
quantity  of  butter,  made,  was  twenty  pounds  and  four  ounces.  [During 
this  trial,  one  pan  of  milk  was  lost  by  leakage,  which  would  have  made  at 
least  one-fourth  pound  more  of  butter.] 

The  quantity  of  milk  on  the  second  trial,  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of 
August,  was  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  and  one-fourth  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  butter  was  nineteen  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces. 

The  whole  quantity  of  milk  for  the  twenty  days  of  trial,  was  one  thou- 
sand nine  and  one-half  pounds.  The  whole  quantity  of  butter  made  was 
forty  pounds  and  two  ounces* 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  each  day  of  trial,  and  the  quantity  of  batter 
made  every  two  days  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

1st  total.  2nd  trial* 

Milk.  Buttar.  Milk.  Butter. 


10th  /use,  52  lbs.  14  ov. 
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54 
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44 
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44 

52 

44 

14 
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44 

52 

44 
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15th 

41 
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14 
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44 

53 

4C 

6 
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44 
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52 

U 

14 
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44 
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44 

14 

19th 

44 

55 

44 

14 
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i4 
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10th  Aug.,  45  lbs.  14  ox. 


11th 
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44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 
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50 

44 
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44 
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6 

6 
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14 
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14 
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I8 

44 

8 

J4 

44 

4 

U 

4« 

12 

J4 

44 

Z 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement,  that  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  August, 
she  gave  93  J  pounds  of  milk,  which  produced  4  lbs.  12  oz.  of  butter,  being 
one  pound  of  butter  to  less  than  20  lbs.  of  milk.  The  weather  was  very 
bad  for  making  butter  during  several  days  of  the  trials,  the  thermometer 
ranging  as  high  as  90°  in  the  shade. 

Ruby  has  given  from  the  10th  of  June,  to  the  20th  of  August,  a  period 
of  71  days,  three  thousand  Jive  hundred  eighty-four  and  one-fourth  pounds 
of  milk,  and  on  grass  feed  only,  with  the  exception  of  two  bushels  of  shorts 
given  her  about  the  1st  of  July. 

The  pedigree  of  this  cow  is  here  given :  "  Ruby" — red  and  white ;  bred 
by  George  Vail,  of  Troy,  N.  T. ;  calved  10th  of  April,  1845 ;  got  by 
Symmetry,"  166.  [Symmetry,  by  imported  Duke  of  Wellington,  55,  (3654,) 
out  of  imported  Duchess.  Am.  Herd  Book,  p.  172.  Both  bred  by  Thomas 
Bates,  Esq.,  Yorkshire,  England,]  out  of  Willey,  111  by  Mars.  Young 
"WiHey  by  York,  Old  Willey,  imported,  Ac.  See  Am.  Herd  Book, 
M  Young  Willey." 

S.  P.  CHAPMAN, 
JULIA  M.  CHAPMAN. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  ) 

i  . 

S.  Chapman,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
ML  Pleasant,  Clockville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26/A,  1850. 

Pat  Cattle,  Stall  Fed. 
Judges. — Thos.  F.  De  Voe,  8  Jefferson  Market,  New- York,  chairman  ^ 
Gideon  Ttibmpson,  Ejjridgeport,  Conn. ;  Thomas  Beekman,  Columbia  coun- 
ty, N.  Y. 


August  30th,  1850. 


/ 
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The  Judges  on  Stall-fed  Fat  Cattle,  under  the  head  of  "  Pairs  fat  oxen 
4  years  and  over,"  report : 

No*.  162.  Edward  Munson,  Bennett,  Cayuga  co.,  presented  1  pair  of  fat 
cattle,  6  years  old  last  spring,  weighed  5,267  pounds,  light  roan  color, 
yery  large,  and  one  of  them,  the  smallest  sized  one  is  very  handsome  ;  had 
they  been  fed  properly  the  last  year  and  another  year  to  come,  they  would 
have  weighed  oyer  6,000  pounds,  and  been  an  extraordinary  pair  of  cattle. 
The  smallest  framed  animal  has  more  Durham  blood,  more  prime  parts  (in 
the  beef,)  better  shoulders,  flank,  and  other  points  to  indicate  plenty  of 
rough  and  kidney  fat,  and  a  more  profitable  animal  to  the  butcher.  The 
following  will  show  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  fed : 

I  present  for  your  consideration  one  pair  of  fat  oxen,  six  years  old  past, 
supposed  to  be  half  blood  Durhams ;  from  calves,  up  to  December,  1847, 
the  fall  that  they  were  three  years  old  past,  they  received  no  extra  keep- 
ing ;  during  the  winter  of  1847  and  '48,  they  were  stall  fed,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  corn  and  barley  meal,  with  some  few  beets  from  time  to  time.  The 
summer  of  1848  they  run  to  pasture,  having  no  feed  but  grass  ;  from  De- 
cember, 1848,  to  September,  1849,  they  were  fed  about  twelve  quarts  of 
meal  each  per  day,  ground  from  corn  in  the  ear,  with  plenty  of  hay  in 
winter  and  grass  in  summer.  From  first  of  September,  to  middle  of  No- 
vember, 1849,  their  meal  was  denied  them ;  from  November,  to  the  present 
time,  they  have  received  twelve  quarts  of  meal  each,  per  day,  ground  from 
corn  in  the  ear,  making  the  whole  time  of  feeding  about  twenty-three 
months.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  MUNSON. 

Sennet  t,  Sept.  3, 1850. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  they  were  the  best  pair  of  cattle  on  the 
ground,  and  therefore  award  them  the  first  prize,  $25. 

No.  177.  A.  Ross,  Preston,  Chenango  county,  one  pair  of  nit  eattle, 
four  years  and  five  months  old,  weighing  4,112£  lbs.,  a  very  good  weight 
for  their  size  and  appearance,  but  when  closely  examined  they  show  that 
they  have  been  properly  dealt  with.  One  of  them  in  particular  was  a 
choice  animal,  not  over-fed,  but  the  kind  that  gets  fat  on  about  half  the 
feed  that  would  take  to  keep  an  open,  coarse  made  animal.  Their  color, 
red  and  white,  they  have  been  fed  through  last  winter  and  summer,  about 
four  quarts  of  ground  corn  and  cobs,  occasionally  a  little  ground  rye,  with 
plenty  of  good  hay  and  grass.  We  consider  these  the  second  best,  and 
award  them  the  second  prize  of  $15. 

No.  11.  John  H.  Boyd,  Whitehall,  Washington  county,  one  pair  of  fat 
cattle,  six  years  old  last  spring,  almost  native  breeds.  A  very  good  nit 
pair  of  cattle,  a  little  too  much  neck,  shoulders  and  shins  to  be  profitable 
to  the  feeder,  farmer  or  butcher.  They  want  a  close  made,  active,  easy 
keeper,  full  in  all  of  the  points,  (flanks,  cod,  shoulders,  &c.,)  rather  small 
head  and  neck,  broad  shoulders,  hips  and  rump,  and  the  brisket  not  very 
large  ;  for  the  farmer,  when  he  is  this,  he  is  the  worker  and  an  easy  keeper; 
for  the  feeder,  he  fats  easy,  weighs  heavier,  sells  quicker,  and  commands  a 
better  price ;  to  the  butcher,  he  has  plenty  of  prime  parts,  the  grain  of  the 
meat  finer,  cuts  richer,  smaller  bone,  and  the  best  of  all,  plenty  of  inside 
kidney  and  rough  fat.  Most  of  the  cattle  of  this  description  that  came 
under  the  observation  of  one  of  the  Judges,  were  about  half  Durham,  with 
the  other  part  "  large  native,'*  of  the  place  where  fattened.  They  appear  to 
have  "  done  better,"  as  it  were,  "  on  their  own  barn  yard,"  than  they  would 
lufcve  done  had  they  been  strangers.    We  award  to  these  the  3d  prize,  $10 
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No.  129.  Under  the  head  of  single  oxen  over  four  years ;  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  Genesco,  Livingston  co.  One  fat  Durham  ox,  (or  properly  a 
steer,)  we  hardly  think  full  blood,  may  be  three  parts,  and  one  of  southern 
native ;  his  weight  2,247  lbs.,  five  years  old  last  spring,  roan  color,  raised 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay.  He  is  not  the  largest*  but  is  certainly  the  finest 
animal  on  the  grounds  ;  his  points  are  all  full,  back  and  hip  very  broad, 
almost  a  straight  line  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  horns,  which 
are  also  straight  and  small,  legs  short  and  small*  and  to  the  butcher  he  is 
almost  perfection  ;  a  very  choice,  prime,  fat  and  well  proportioned  steer.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  awarding  to  him  the  1st  prize,  $15. 

No.  129.  (Again)  belonging  to  the  same  gentleman.  One  Durham  steer, 
four  years  old  last  spring,  weight  2,197  pounds,  a  very  fine  deep  red  ;  his 
figure  and  proportion  nearly  as  good  as  the  former,  but  not  quite  so  much 
flesh ;  points  very  gQod  and  hard.  These  two  are  decidedly  the  finest  steers 
in  the  Fair,  and  do  Mr.  Wadsworth  a  great  deal  of  credit.  We  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  award  him  the  2d  prise,  $10. 

No.  117.  Marion  E.  Myers,  Glenville,  Schenectady  county.  One  steer, 
four  years  and  four  nyraths  old ;  good  fair  beef,  but  we  think  not  entitled 
to  a  prize ;  another  year's  "  feeding  "  would  improve  him. 

No.  244.  A.  Osborne,  WatervSet.  One  ox  thirteen  years  old ;  very 
good  for  his  age,  but  not  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Sherwood  &  Stevens,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  One  fat  cow,  and  an  extra  one  she 
is  too  ;  ten  years  old  ;  weight  1 ,765  pounds ;  she  appears  to  be  the  im- 
proved u  short  horn ;"  perfectly  white ;  she  has  in  proportion  a  great  deal 
more  fat  than  flesh;  hips  very  large  and  prominent;  rather  thin,  on  the  buttock; 
excellent  points  ;  small  in  size,  but  square  built ;  on  the  whole  an  extra  fine 
cow,  and  entitled  to  the  first  prize,  $15.  f 

No.  324.  Aaron  Taylor,  Alden,  Erie  county.  One  stall-fed  fat  cow, 
seven  years  old  ;  weight  1,855  lbs.;  large  size,  but  well  proportioned  ;  good 
points  ;  just  the  kind  to  keep  and  fat  easy ;  six  months  more  "  feeding  " 
would  have  made  her  an  extra  one  for  the  "  knife,"  and  we  think  entitled 
to  the  second  prize,  $10. 

No.  110.  Under  the  head  of  "  single  steers  four  years  old  or  under," 
Edward  Sheldon,  Scnnett,  Cayuga  county.  One  fat  steer,  not  quite  four 
years  old ;  weight  1,880  pounds ;  he  is  called  a  full  blood  Durham,  (he 
may  be  three  parts,)  a  great  many  imported  cattle  are  bought  for  full  bloods, 
but  place  some  of  them  side  by  side,  a  decided  difference  is  then  seen,  al- 
though the  cross  may  be  best  for  beef,  as  is  often  the  case.  This  steer  is 
full  in  his  points,  finely  made  about  the  shoulder,  hip  and  rump,  and  al- 
together a  choice  steer  ;  his  owner  says  he  has  had  no  grain  this  summer. 
He  is  in  our  opinion  entitled  to  the  first  prize,  $10. 

No.  37.  Milton  Knickerbocker,  Schodack,  Kens.  co.  One  fat  steer,  twex 
years  five  months  old,  1,721  pounds,  very  large  growth,  rather  "  coarse  and 
clumsy''  on  the  head,  neck  and  legs,  but  a  well  fattened  young  steer,  and 
deserves  the  second  prize,  $6. 

Fat  Cattle,  Grass  Fed 

Judges. — James  Macintyre,  Mont,  co.,  chairman ;  Lewis  Sherrill, 
Greene  co. ;  C.  Phillips,  Mont.  co. ;  Hiram  Slocum,  Troy  ;  • 

Oxen — Over  four  years  old. — Best,  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga 
co.,  $20.  2.  James  H.  Sherrill,  New  Hartford,  Oneida  co.,  $12.  3.  Hiram 
Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  co.,  $8. 

Cows — Over  four  years  old.—Best,  Luke  Putnam,  Warsaw,  Wyoming 
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oo.,  $10.  2.  George  Vail,  Troy,  $6.  3.  G.  Lee,  Cambridge,  Washing- 
ton co.,  $4. 

Fat  Steers — Four  years  or  under. — Best,  James  S.  Wadswortb, 
Geneseo,  Liv.  co.,  $12. 

Heifers — Three  years  old. — Best,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  Kens,  co., 
$8.     2.  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  co.,  $3. 

Some  of  the  Stock  in  this  class  was  very  fine — others  not  equal  to  what 
it  ithonld  be,  and  we  hope  an  improvement  will  be  manifest  hereafter* 
Certificates  were  tarnished,  that  the  cattle  were  fed  on  grass  and  hay. 

Fat  Sheep. 

Judges. — D.  D.  Warren,  Springfield,  Mass.,  chairman ;  Truman  Safiord, 
Saratoga  co. ;  J.  C.  Mather,  Troy. 

Long  Wooled— Over  two  years  old. — 2.  Bichard  Gypson,  Oneida  co., 
$3. 

Middle  Wooled— Over  two  years  old. — 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  $5.  2.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  $3.  3.  J.  McD.  Mclntyre, 
Albany,  MorrelTs  Shepherd.  t 

Discretionary  premiums  recommended. — For  middle  wooled  lamb, 
Richard  Gypson,  Oneida  co.,  Trans. 

For  fat  sheep,  £.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  Trans. 

Foreign  Cattle. 

Judges. — Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  chairman  ;  Thomas  Bell,  Mor- 
rissania ;  D.  H.  Hatton,  Nansemond  co.,  Va. 

Short  Horn  Bulls. — 1.  George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.,  $25  and 
Dip.     2.  Paoli  Lathrop,  South  Hadlcy  Falls,  Mass.,  $15. 

Both  of  the  above  bulls  were  good,  and  but  a  slight  difference,  taking 
all  their  qualities  into  consideration. 

Cows — Four  years  old. — 2.  George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.,  $15. 

Bull  calf,  (6  months.) — George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.,  Diploma. 

DfcvoN  Bulls. — 1.  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  on  his  bull 
(Bloomfield,)  $25  and  Dip.  2.  W.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell,  Vt.,  $15.  3. 
Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn  ,  $5. 

Mr.  Hurlbut's  bull  was  a  very  superior  specimen  of  a  thorough  bred 
Devon. 

Yearling  Bull. — 1.  William  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn.,  $15. 

Bull  Calf.— 1.  Wm.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell,  Vt.,  $10. 

Cows. — 1.  Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn.,  $25  and  Dip.  2. 
Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  $15.  3.  Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  $5. 

Yearling  Heifer. — 1.  Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn.,  $15. 

Heifer  Calves. — 1.  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  $10.  2.  Wm. 
L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn.,  Trans. 

Ayrshire  Bulls. — 1.  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $25  and 
Dip.     3.  E.  W.  Woodford,  Avon,  Ct.,  $5  and  Trans. 

Cows. — 1.  R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $25  and  Dip. 

Heifer — Two  years  old. — 2.  R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Dip. 

Discretionary — Alderny  Bull. — 1.  R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $25 
and  Dip. 

Cows, — 1.  R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $25  and  Dip. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. — R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  thanks  and 
Dip.,  for  his  public  spirit  in  sending  them  to  the% exhibition. 
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Cross  bred,  Short  Horn  and  Devon  Bull. — Jonathan  Baldwin,  Berk- 
shire, Vt.,  Dip. 

Hungarian  Cattle,  Bull  and  Heifer. — R.  L.  Colt,  Patterson,  N.  J., 
Dip.,  and  thanks  of  the  Society. 

Working  Oxen. — 1.  William  L.  Cowles,  Conn.,  $20.  2.  Lemuel 
Hurlbnt,  Conn.,  815. 

The  Hungarian  cattle  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Esq., 
of  Pateraon,  New  Jersey.  The  committee  consider  them  as  an  experi- 
ment in  this  country.  Their  usefulness  has  yet  to  be  tested.  We  highly 
commend  the  enterprise  that  sent  them  here.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
as  much  improvement  to  our  American  herds  will  be  secured,  as  with  tlie 
British  stock  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  We  recommend  a  Diplo- 
ma and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Colt,  for  his  public  spirit  in  send- 
ing them  to  the  exhibition. 

Horses.    All  work. 

Judges. — Ela  Merriam,  Lewis  co.,  chairman  ;  Jonah  Davis ;  G.  P.  Post, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Stallion  over  four  years  old. — 1.  I.  T.  Grant,  Schaghticoke,  (Morse's 
Grey,)  $20.  2.  John  L.  Bennett,  Montgomery  co.,  (Sir "Henry,)  $12.  3. 
C.  Canfieid,  Poughkeepsie,  (Young  Andrew,)  88.  4.  Foster  Breed,  Crown 
Point,  (Young  Black  Hawk,)  Youatt. 

Best  brood  mare,  with  foal  at  her  /oof.— 1.  E.  Corning,  jr.,  Albany, 
bay  mare  and  brown  colt,  $20.  2.  G-.  Van  Olinda,  Watervliet,  gray  mars 
and  bay  colt,  $12.  3.  P.  F.  Mesick,  Columbia  co.,  sorrel  mare  and  sorrel 
colt,  $8. 

Recommended  by  the  committee. — Bay  Stallion,  (Prem.  last  year,)  Wm. 
Strever,  (Diomede,)  Columbia  co.,  Dip. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  stallions  exhibited  that  do  great  credit  to 
their  owners. 

Draught. 

Judges. — Silas  M.  Burroughs,  Orleans  co.,  chairman ;  David  Hill,  Wey- 
t  ridge,  Vt.;  Teunis  H.  Ash  ton,  Orleans  co. 

Stallion  over  four  years  old. — 1.  Joel  Young,  New  Scotland,  $20.  2. 
Wm.  A.  Keese,  Peru,  Clinton  co.,  $12. 

Best  brood  mare,  with  foal  at  her  foot. — 1.  Wm.  M.  Bullock,  Bethle- 
hem, $20. 

Thorough  Bred. 

Judges ■, — James  H.  Murray,  M.  D.,  Maryland,  chairman ;  Edward  Long, 
Cambridge ;  T.  S.  Faxton,  Utica. 

Stallions— 1.  Mortimer  De  Motte,  New-York,  (Trustee)  $20.  2.  O. 
K.  Lapham,  Kecsevillo,  (Leopard,)  $12. 

Recommended  by  the  committee. — Horse  "  Consternation,"  that  received 
1st  Premium  1845,  J.  B.  Burnett,  Syracuse,  spccl.  Prem.  Horse  "  Lance/' 
received  1st  Premium  1840,  Wm.  W.  Huff,  Buffalo,  Dip. 

The  exhibition  in  this  class  was  limited  but  of  great  excellence.  The 
committee  recommended  that  larger  premiums  be  offered. 

Three  Year  Old  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Judges. — Dewitt  Hasbrouck,  Ulster  co.,  chairman;  John  C.  Stoothoff, 
Queens  co.;  Daniel  B.  Wright,  Dutchess  co. 
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Stallions. — 1.  Philip  Hornbcck,  Rochester,  Ulster  co.,  (Mahogany  Bay,) 
$15.  2.  A.  H.  Jaquith,  Fonda,  Mont,  co.,  (Locomotive,)  $10.  3.  Har- 
vey Kimberly,  Columbia  co.,  Youatt.  4.  William  Hunter,  Watervliet, 
Trans. 

Mares. — 1.  J.  D.  Kingsland,  Clinton  co.,  $15.  2.  Peleg  Cross,  jr., 
Columbia  co.,  $10.  3.  John  M.  Taylor,  Otsego  co.,  Youatt.  4.  John  Mo- 
Cormick,  Bethlehem,  Trans. 

The  committee  remark  that  the  exhibitions  in  this  class  were  of  a  supe- 
rior order. 

Two  Year  Old  Stallions  and  Mams. 

Judges. — J.  M.  Mott,  Rensselaer  co.,  chairman;  Ezekiel  Spencer,  Her* 
kimer  co.;  Wm.  Stevenson,  Washington  co. 

Stallions. — 1.  Gerrit  Van  Olinda,  Watervliet,  $10.  2.  John  Muir, 
Sen.,  Hamilton,  Mad.  co.,  Youatt.  3.  Isaac  Bink,  Greenbush,  Bens,  co., 
Trans. 

Mares. — 1.  Isaac  T.  Grant,  Schaghticoke,  Bens,  co.,  $10.  2.  S.  A. 
Gilbert,  Hamilton,  Mad.  co.,  Youatt.  3.  Daniel  J.  Day,  Granville,  Wash, 
co.,  Trans. 

Onx  Year  Old  Colts. 

Judges. — H.  W.  Yail,  Suffolk  co.,  chairman ;  Obadiah  Howland,  Cayuga 
co.;  Edward  Munson,  Cayuga  co. 

Stalliom. — 1.  Wm.  Strever,  Kinderhook,  $5.  2.  Isaac  Hoag,  Easton, 
Wash,  co.,  Youatt,     3.  Abraham  Oliver,  New  Scotland,  Trans. 

The  colts  exhibited  in  this  class,  to  which  premiums  were  awarded,  were 
superior  animals. 

Matched  Horses. 

Judges. — A.  W.  Clark,  Jefferson  co.,  chairman ;  Wm.  Bacon,  St.  Law- 
rence co.;  E.  N.  Pratt,  Rensselaer  co.  m 

For  the  Road. — 1.  J.  B.  Plumb,  Albany,  (pair  blacks,)  $15  and  Dip. 
2.  Wm.  C.  Durant,  Albany,  (pair  bays,)  $10.  3.  T.  S.  Faxton,  Utica,  $8. 
4.  John  B.  Borst,  Montgomery  col,  $5. 

For  Draught. — 1.  John  But tcrfield,  Utica,  $10.  2.  Jagger,  Treadwell 
&  Perry,  Albany,  $8.    '3.  C.  V.  S.  Truax,  Albany,  $5. 

The  committee  recommend  a  discretionary  premium  of  a  Silver  Medal 
to  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Wort,  of  New-York,  for  a  pair  of  two  year  old 
Mules. 

The  committee  remark  that  a  large  number  of  horses  were  entered,  and 
for  quality  they  think  they  have  never  been  excelled.  There  were  ov%r20 
span  which  would  do  honor  to  the  Empire  State  at  any  show. 

Geldings. 

Judges. — Henry  Delamater,  Bhinebeck,  chairman;  J.  T.  Blanchard, 
Saratoga;  Isaac  Butler,  Dutchess  co. 

1.  Lewis  E.  Smith,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  co.,  (bay  gelding,)  $10  and 
Dip.     2.  Theodore  S.  Faxton,  Utica,  $8.     3.  Nathan  Morgan,  Victor, 
Ontario  co.,  (chesnut  sorrel  gelding,)  $6.    4.  Silas  W.  Tobcy,  Hudson,  , 
$4. 

The  committee  were  much  gratified  with  the  unusual  number  of  geld- 
ings exhibited,  and  their  superior  excellence,  and  express  their  regret  that 
there  were  not  at  their  disposal,  other  premiums.    Several  extraordinary 
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fine  mares  were  exhibited,  which  the  committee  desire  to  notice  as  very  su- 
perior in  form  and  beauty  of  action. 

■ 

Foreign  Horses. 

Judges.— James  D.  Wasson,  Albany  co.,  chairman ;  Charles  D.  Miller, 
Madison  co. ;  John  Tayler  Cooper,  Albany  co. 

Best  thorough  bred  Stallion,  over  four  years  old. — Thos.  Leach,  C.  W.f 
(Reindeer,)  $20  and  Dip. 

Best  brood  Mare. — Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Ct.,  820  and  Dip. 

Best  Stallion,  horse  of  all  work. — William  Walker,  Hartland,  Vt, 
$20  and  Dip. 

Best  Stallion,  draught. — Elisha  Norton,  Chelsea,  Vt.,  $20  and  Dip. 
2.  Amos  Bigelow,  Bridport,  Vt.,  $10.     David  Laurent,  Canada,  $10. 

Best  matched  horses. — 1.  Andrew  Holmes,  Addison,  Vt.,  $10.  2.  B. 
B.  Foes,  Chelsea,  Vt.,  $10. 

L.  D.  Harlon's  (Hartland,  Vt.,)  Stallion,  "  Gray  Hawk/'  having  been 
awarded  the  1st  premium  last  year,  is  now  honored  with  the  Certificate  of 
the  Society. 

The  committee  remark  that  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  horses  en- 
tered, rendered  their  task  a  very  difficult  one,  and  it  was  not  without  great 
hesitation,  and  after  mature  examination  that  they  arrived  at  the  awards 
made. 

Sheep,  Long  Wooled. 

Judges. — Stephen  Haight,  Dutchess  co.,  chairman ;  Edwin  A.  Johnson, 
Suffolk  co. ;  A.  H.  McLean,  Livingston  co. 

Best  buck  over  two  years  old. — Winants  Vounghans,  Bens  co.,  $10. 
2.  John  A.  Bathbun,  Otsego  co.,  $8.  3.  John  C.  Collins,  Columbia  co  , 
$5. 

Best  buck  two  years  or  under. — B.  J.  Hays,  Mohawk,  Montgomery 
co.,  $10.  2.  Richard  Qypson,  Oneida  co.,  $8.  3.  B.  J.  Hays,  Mohawk, 
Montgomery  co.,  $5. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes,  over  two  years  old. — John  A.  Bathbun,  Spring- 
field, Otsego  co.,  $10.  2.  Winants  Younghans,  Bens,  co.,  $8,  3.  Wil- 
liam Bathbun,  Springfield,  Otsego  co.,  $5. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes,  two  years  or  under. — John  C.  Bathbun,  Otsego 
co.,  $10.  2.  J.  C.  Bathbun,  Otsego  co.,  $8.  3.  £.  Scace,  Watervliet, 
$5. 

Best  pen  Jive  buck  lambs. — Winants  Younghans,  Bens,  co.,  $8.  2. 
William  Bathbun,  Otsego  co.,  $3  and  MorrelFs  Shepherd. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewe  lambs. — Winants  Younghans,  Bens,  co.,  $8.  2.  John 
A.  Bathbun,  Otsego  co.,  $3  and  MorrelFs  Shepherd. 

The  show  in  this  class  was  very  fair  in  point  of  number,  and  a  very 
spirited  competition  in  this  important  branch  of  Agriculture  was  made,  and 
the  committee  experienced  not  a  little  difficulty  in  deciding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  respective  animals. 

Middle  Wooled. 

Judges. — Sanford  Howard,  Albany,  chairman;  William  Teller,  Bens. 
co. ;  William  Howard,  Cayuga  co. 

Best  buck,  over  two  years  old. — J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  $10.  2. 
and  3,  to  be  divided  equally  between  F.  M.  Botch,  Butternuts,  $6.50.  *  J. 
McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany,  $6.50. 
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Best  buck j  two  years  or  under. — Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  810. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes,  over  two  years  old. — J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn. 
$10.  2.  F.  M.  Rotch,  Butternuts,  $8.  3.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer. 
*5. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes,  two  years  old  or  under, — Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Her- 
kimer, $10.    2.  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany,  $8. 

Best  pen  Jtve  buck  lambs. — Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  $8.  2.  J. 
McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany,  $3  and  MorreU's  Shepberd.    . 

Best  pen  Jive  ewe  lambs. — Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  $8.  2.  J. 
McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany,  $3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

All  the  sheep,  to  which  premiums  were  awarded,  were  full  blood  South 
Downs.  Mr.  Mclntyre  exhibited  a  cross  bred,  South  Down  and  Cota- 
wold  ewe,  with  her  lamb,  which  was  a  fine  model  of  a  mutton  sheep. 

Merinos.  x 

Judges. — W.  C.  Watson,  Port  Kent,  chairman ;  C.  L.  Whitney,  Gran* 
ville,  Ohio  ;  Peter  Saxe,  Orleans  co. 

Best  buck  over  two  years  old. — N.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfield,  $10.  2. 
Orrin  Lathrop,  Darien,  Gen.  co.,  $8.     3.  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  $5. 

Best  buck,  two  years  or  under. — L.  H.  Yates,  Darien,  $10.  2.  Lewis 
G,  Collins,  Dutchess  oo.,  $8.     3.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  $5. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes,  over  two  years — Robert  E.  Keese,  Ausable,  $10. 
2.  L.  H.  Yates,  Darien,  $8.   3.  F.  M.  Rotch,  Otsego  co.,  $5. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes,  two  years  and  under. — Lewis  G.  Collins,  Dutchess, 
$10.  2.  Robt.  E.  Keese,  Clinton  co.,  $8.  8.  N.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfield, 
$5. 

Best  pen  Jive  buck  lambs. — L.  G.  Collins,  Dutchess  co.,  $8.  2.  R. 
E.  Keese,  Clinton  co.,  $3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewe  lambs. — R.  E.  Keese,  Clinton  co.,  $8.  2.  L.  G. 
Collins,  Dutchess  oo.,  $3  and  MorreH's  Shepherd. 

The  committee  experienced  much  difficulty  in  making  their  awards,  from 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  sheep  had  their  fleeces  on,  while  others  had  been 
shorn.  They  endeavored,  however,  to  take  these  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  make  the  proper  allowance  for  them.  The  committee 
recommend  that  hereafter  the  sheep  exhibited  should  be  uniform,  and  that 
the  Society  adopt  a  rule  on  the  subject,  requiring  them  in  all  cases  to  be, 
shorn  the  season  previous  to  the  exhibition,  and  a  tuft  of  wool  to  be  retained. 

The  committee  have  not  regarded  as  an  element  of  primary  excellence, 
mere  weight  of  carcass,  but  in  forming  their  awards,  have  had  reference  to 
the  combination  of  excellent  qualities  in  reference  to  contour  and  appearance 
of  the  animal,  the  fiber  and  style  of  the  fleece,  the  general  character  of  the 
animal  for  breeding.  The  committee  would  suggest  that  sheep  of  the  sauie 
classes  be  placed  as  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other  as  possible ;  the  bucks 
near  together,  the  ewes  and  lambs  also ;  this  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
labors  of  the  judges,  and  enable  them  by  a  direct  comparison  of  animals  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  more  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  more  just  to  com- 
petitors. 

Saxons. 

Judges. — Augustus  Sanford,  Chenango .  co.,  chairman  ;  Oliver  Cooke  ; 
Vtm.  D.  Dickinson,  Ontario. 

Best  buck  over  two  years. — S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  810. 
2.  Ransom  &  Baker,  Hoosick,  Bens,  co.,  $8.  3.  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick. 
$5. 
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Best  buck,  two  years  or  under. — S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.f 
$10.     2.  Hansom  &  Baker,  Hoosick,  $8. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes,  over  two  years. — S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  $10.  2. 
Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  $8. 

Best  pea  Jive  ewes,  two  years  or  under. — S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  $10. 
2.  Hansom  &  Baker,  Hoosick,  $8.     3.  Frederick  Phelps,  Schodack,  $5. 

Best  pen  fine  buck  lambs. — Ransom  &  Baker,  Hoosick,  $8.  2.  Jo- 
seph Harwell,  Hoosick,  $3  and  M  or  roll's  Shepherd. 

Best  pen  five  ewe  lambs. — Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  $8.  2.  Ransom 
&  Baker,  Hoosick,  $3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Sample  Wool — Best  sample  of  .wool%  ten  fleeces. — John  P.  Beekman, 
Kinderhook,  Columbia  co.,  Silver  Medal. 

Shepherd's  Dog — Best  Shepherd's  dog. — John  Campbell,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  $5.  2.  Robert  Middlemist,  West  Meredith,  Del.  co.,  MorrelTs 
Shepherd. 

'ihe  committee  exceedingly  regret  that  there  was  not  a  larger  number  of 
competitors  for 'premiums,  both  on  sheep  and  wool,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  large  number  of  pure  Saxons  embraced  within  the  bounds  of  the 
State.  Yet  from  the  best  information  we  can  get,  and  from  general  ob- 
servation, it  would  seem  that  the  pure  Saxon  breeds,  are  getting  into  dis- 
favor with  most  of  the  wool-growers  of  this  State.  This  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  low,  price  of  fine  wool  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  smaller  quantity 
produced  by  this  breed,  than  from  some  other  breeds  of  sheep.  This  idea 
having  become  prevalent  with  many  of  the  breeders  of  pure  Saxons,  they 
have  neglected  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  flocks,  so  essential  to  the 
profitable  growing  of  fine  wool,  and  have  either  suffered  them  to  degener- 
ate, or  have  merged  them  with  other  breeds.  This  breed  of  sheep  is  desir- 
able principally  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  wool ;  hence  the  atten- 
tion of  the  grower  should  be  directed  to  the  quality,  as  well  as  quantity 
of  wool  produced.  That  these  two  objects  can  be  attained  by  proper  at- 
tention, the  committee  have  no  doubt. 

The  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  keep  that  breed  of  sheep,  which  will  net 
him  the  most  profit.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  experiment, 
under  equally  favorable  circumstances.  The  committee,  without  going  into 
detail  upon  this  subject,  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  few  facts,  in  connection 
with  the  flocks  owned  by  the  successful  competitors  for  premiums.  The 
flock  belonging  to  S.  H.  Church,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  to  whom  much 
credit  is  due,  for  the  attention  which  he  has  given  to  this  subject,  and  the 
skilful  manner  with  which  he  has  managed  his  flock,  may  be  mentioned. 
This  flock  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  suporior  quality  of  wool  produced, 
and  for  the  fine  symmetry  of  the  sheep,  a  point  of  much  importance  in 
breeding.  Mr.  Church,  the  present  year,  clipped  from  his  sheep,  an  aver- 
age of  2|  lbs.  of  Wool  per  head,  for  which  he  obtained  60  cents  per  pound, 
making  one  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  per  head  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
his  clip  this  season,  was  unusually  light.  Few  of  the  ooarser  breeds,  we 
imagine,  exceeded  more  per  head  for  wool  than  this.  Mr.  Church  is  now 
endeavoring  to  increase  the  quantity  of  wool,  which  he  thinks  he  can  raise 
to  three  pounds  per  head,  without  impairing  the  quality  or  value.  The 
committee  have  no  doubt  that  with  proper  attention  to  breeding,  a  flock  of 
pure  Saxons,  may  be  made  to  yield,  at  least,  two  doilars'worth  of  wool  per 
head,  at  present  'prices.  In  view  of  these  facts,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
those  having  flocks  of  Saxons,  to  go  on  improving  them,  rather  than  change 
them  for  other  and  coarser  breeds  ? 
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The  other  gentlemen  named,  as  having  obtained  premiums,  are  also  en- 
titled  to  much  credit  for  their  skill  in  breeding  fine  wooled  sheep.  Mr. 
Joseph  Haswell,  of  Hoosick,  whose  flock  numbers  over  eight  hundred,  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  up  to  3J  lbs.  per  head,  without  impairing  the 
quality  of  the  wool.  He  has  also  paid  much  attention  to  symmetry  of 
form,  as  well  as  evenness  of  fleece  in  quality.  Messrs.  Ransom  &  Baker, 
also  of  Hoosick,  presented  some  very  fine  specimens  from  their  flock, 
which  already  numbers  eleven  hundred,  and  which  they  are  evidently 
-taking  pains  to  improve. 

Specimens  of  Wool. — The  committee  would  remark  that  the  specimens 
of  wool  presented,  were  not  in  as  good  condition  as  was  desirable.  It  is 
all  important,  if  the  wool-grower  wishes  to  obtain  a  high  price  for  his  wool 
and  establish  a  reputation  in  his  profession,  that  it  be  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket in  the  best  possible  manner. 

„  The  committee  have  not  time  to  extend  their  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
though  much  might  be  said  tending  to  correct  the  evils  prevalent  among 
wool-growers,  both  in  relation  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  preparing  the 
wool  for  market. 

Natives  and  Grades. 

Judges. — M.  T.  Tilden,  New  Lebanon,  chairman;  Andrew  Mitchell, 
Montgomery ;  Stephen  J.  Matson,  Rensselaer. 

Best  buck,  over  two  yean. — No  premium  awarded.  2.  Daniel  S.  Curtis, 
Canaan,  Col.  co.,  $8. 

Best  buck,  two  years  or  under. — Daniel  S.  Curtis,  Canaan,  $10.  2. 
R.  C.  Derrick,  Brunswick,  $8. 

Best  pen  five  ewes,  over  two  years. — Daniel  S.  Curtis,  Canaan,  $10. 
2.  £.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  $8. 

Best  pen  five  ewes,  two  years  or  under. — None  awarded.  2.  Daniel  S. 
Curtis,  Canaan,  $8. 

Best  pen  five  buik  lambs. — 2.  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  Canaan,  $3  and  Mor- 
relTs  Shepherd. 

Best  pen  five  ewe  lambs. — Richard  Gypson,  Westmoreland,  $8.  2. 
Daniel  S.  Curtis,  Canaan,  $3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Foreign  Sheep.    Long  and  Middle  Wooled. 

Judges. — Morgan  L.  Butler,  Oneida,  chairman ;  James  D.  Van  Vechten, 
Rensselaer ;  William  Robson,  Oneida. 

Long  Wooled — Best  buck. — William  Miller,  Markham,  C'.  W.,  $10. 

Best  pen  five  ewes. — William  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W«»  $10. 

Middle  Wooled — Best  buck. — William  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.  $10. 

Best  pen  five  ewes. — William  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.,  $10. 

Best  pen  five  buck  lambs. — William  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.,  $5. 

The  committee  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  this  class  of  sheep  superior 
in  every  point,  and  worthy  the  notice  of  wool-growers  throughout  the  State. 
In  point  of  carcass  they  are  unequaled. 

Merinos  and  Saxons. 

Judges. — Wm.  T.  Sammons,  Fulton,  chairman ;  James  Farr,  Washing- 
ton ;  Matthias  Hutchinson,  Cayuga. 

Merinos — Best  buck. — John  Campbell,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  $10. 

Best  pen  five  ewes. — Jesse  Hinds,  Rutland,  Vt.,  $10. 

Best  pen  five  buck  lambs. — George  Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt.,  $5. 
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Best  pen  Jive  ewe  lambs. — George  Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt.,  $5. 

Saxons — Best  buck. — C.  B.  Smith,  Wolcottville,  Conn.,  $10. 

Best  pen  fioe  ewes. — C.  B.  Smith,  Wolcottville,  Conn.,  $10. 

Best  pen  Jive  buck  lambs. — George  Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt.,  $5. 

The  committee  were  happily  disappointed  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
sheep  exhibited  in  this  class.  A  large  number  were  entered  for  competi- 
tion, and  also  quite  a  number  for  exhibition,  only.  The  committee  were 
much  embarrassed  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  animals  offered  for 
premiums,  as  there  were  many  very  nearly  equal  in  quality.  The  sheep  ex- 
hibited by  the  Messrs.  Binghams,  of  Vermont,  were  among  the  best  ever 
seen  by  the  committee,  of  their  breed,  and  do  great  credit  to  these  gentle- 
men, and  have  added  largely  to  the  interest  of  this  Fair,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  products  of  our  flocks,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  our 
country.  * 

Swine. 

Judges. — Wm.  Logan,  Fulton,  chairman;  Geo.  S.  Willis,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. ;  Francis  B.  Van  Buren,  Herkimer. 

Best  boar  one  year  old. — Winants  Younghans,  Bens,  co.,  $10.  2.  Jas. 
P.  Noxon,  White  Creek,  Wash,  co.,  $5. 

Best  boar  six  months  and  under  one  year. — William  Webb,  Darien, 
Gen.  co.,  $8.     2.  William  Comstock,  Laurens,  Otsego  co.,  $3. 

Boar  pig,  four  months  old,  highly  commended,  belonging  to  Jacob  Tay- 
lor, Bens.  co. 

Breeding  Sows — Best  breeding  sow  over  two  years  old. — William 
Comstock,  Laurens,Otsego  co.,  $10.     2.  William  Hurst,  Albany,  $5. 

Breeding  sow  one  year  old. — 2.  Lawrence  Salisbury,  Lansingburgh, 
$5. 

Best  sow  six  months,  and  under  one  yearT — William  Hurst,  Albany, 
$8. 

Best  lot  of  pigs,  not  less  than  Jive,  under  ten  months  old. — It.  C. 
Derrick,  Brunswick,  $10. 

Discretionary. — Suffolk  pigs,  {very  fine.) — Samuel  Morgan,  Watervliet, 
$3. 

The  committee  regret  that  there  was  not  a  more  extensive  exhibition  of 
swine,  in  a  region  so  filmed  as  this  has  been  for  its  superior  swine. 

Poultby. 

Judges. — C.  N.  Bement,  Albany,  chairman ;  Orlando  Allen,  Buffalo ; 
J.  S.  Walsh,  Albany. 

Best  lot  Dorkings. — Francis  M.  Botch,  Butternuts,  $8. 

Best  lot  Polands. — M.  D.  Waud,  Lansingburgh,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  Malay  or  Chittagong. — E.  £.  Piatt,  Albany,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  Shanghae. — B.  L.  Colt,  New  Jersey,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  Bantams. — B.  E.  Piatt,  Albany,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  poultry. — John  Chadwick,  New  Hartford,  Oneida  co.,  $10. 

Discretionary  premiums  recommended  to  the  following  persons : 

Silver  top  knot  fowls.— T&.  E.  Piatt,  Albany,  $3. 

Shanghae  chickens. — B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush,  $3. 

Black  Java  fowls,  with  a  specimen  of  large  sized  eggs. — Dudloy 
Walsh,  Bethlehem,  $3. 

Specimens  of  China,  Dorking,  and  Malay,  crossed. — J.  M.  Lovett, 
Albany,  $3. 
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Curassau  or  Mexican  Pheasant. — E.  E.  Piatt,  Albany,  $8. 

Turkirs. — li.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  S3. 

Muscovy  ducks. — li.  L  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $3. 

Small  ducks, — Win.  Kobson,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  co.,  $3. 

Large  geese, — L.  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  $3. 

Wild  geese. — Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Grccnbusli,  b'X 

Bremen  geese. — Wm.  Robson,  Westmoreland,  $3. 

China  geese. — R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $3. 

Rabbits. 

Very  large  French  Rabbits.— EL.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Butternuts,  $3. 
Pair  of  beautiful  fawns. — Aaron  Sturges,  Hamilton  co.,  $3. 

Class  B.    PLOWS. 

REPORT  ON  THE  TRIAL  OF   PLOWS. 

The  committee  on  the  trial  of  plows,  for  the  New-York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  report : 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  Society,  they  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  on  Monday  the  3d  day  of  June,  1850,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  perform  such  preliminary  duties  as  would  be  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  ensuing  trials. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th,  the  trial  of  the  plows  commenced,  in  competition 
for  the  following  premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  viz : 

Best  sod  plow  for  stiff  soils,  furrow  not  less  than  seven  inches  in  depth, 
nor  over  ten  inches  in  width,  Diploma  and  $15.    Second  best  do,  $10. 

Best  sod  plow  for  light  soils,  furrows  not  less  than  six  inches  deep  and 
twelve  inches  wide,  Diploma  and  $15.     Second  best  do,  $10. 

Best  plow  for  "  fallows11  or  old  land,  Diploma  and  $10.    Second  do,  $8. 

Best  sub-soil  plow,  Diploma  and  $8. 

Best  side-Hill  plow,  Diploma  and  $8. 

The  first  trials  were  on  fallows  or  old  land,  on  the  farm  of  J.  Lansing, 
at  Greenbush.  The  field  selected  was  hilly ;  the  soil  was  a  stiff  loam,  in- 
clining to  clay,  mingled  with  stones  of  various  sizes.  There  had  been  al- 
most continuous  rains  for  three  weeks  previous,  and  the  ground  was,  for  the 
most  part,  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  and. the  greater  portion  of  it 
had  been  recently  oovered  with  a  coating  of  long  manure. 

In  consequence  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the*  field,  there  was 
necessarily  a  diversity  in  the  various  lands  and  sections, — some  being  more 
stony,  wet,  or  adhesive,  than  others.  This  source  of  fallacy  was  guarded 
against  by  your  committee  as  far  as  they  could,  by  taking  copious  notes  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  different  lands,  and  making  due  allowances 
when  determining  the  awards.  The  vegetable  matter  on  the  ground  was 
not  sufficiently  thick  to  prove  any  serious  impediment  to  the  operation  of 
the  implements.  After  the  competitors  had  drawn  for  the  number  of  their 
lots,  the  following  rules  for  regulating  the  awards  were  announced  in  the 
hearing  of  each  competitor : 

Rules  regulating  the  trial. — In  deciding  the  general  question — What 
are  the  best  plows  ?  the  committee-will  be  governed  by  the  following  princi- 
ples :  1st,  the  character  of  the  work  performed ;  2d,  the  power  required 
in  draught ;  3d,  quality  of  materials,  durability  and  cost  of  the  implements. 

For  stiff  soil%  excellence  of  work  shall  consist,  first,  in  leaving  the  fur- 
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row  slice  light  and  friable ;  second,  in  so  disposing  ike  sod  and  all  vegeta- 
ble matter  as  to  ensure  its  ready  decomposition. 

For  sandy  soil,  or  that  which  is  already  too  light,  the  .points  in  regard  to 
work  will  be,  first,  thoroughly  burying  the  vegetable  matter  ;  and  second, 
leaving  the  ground  generally  level. 

For  fallows,  or  old  land,  the  principle  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  will  be,  the  thorough  pulverization  and  friability  of  the  soil. 

In  determining  the  power  required  in  draught,  the  most  perfect  instru- 
ment will  be  used,  and  the  trial  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  manner. 

The  same  implement  for  testing  draught,  and  the  same  team  will  be  used 
for  all  plows  in  the  same  class. 

The  plows  may  be  held  by  the  competitors,  or  persons  appointed  by  them, 
as  may  be  preferred. 

The  trial  being  open  to  competitors  from  any  part  of  the  world,  fourteen 
plows  were  entered  for  premiums.  # 

Old  la?id  trials. — Before  commencing  the  work  the  committee  passed  the 
following  resolution,  viz ; 

Resolved,  That  the  plow  which  effects  the  most  thorough  pulverization 
and  inversion  of  the  soil,  with  a  depth  of  furrow  of  seven  inches,  shall  be 
deemed  to  make  the  best  work. 


Name  of  Competitors. 


A.  Fleck, 

French*  Smith, 

Eddy  A  Co, 

John  Randerjon, 

Miner  <fc  Horiou, , 

Starbuck*  Co, 

P.Auld 

Proaiy  jc  Mears, 

Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,. 

R.  R~  Finch,  fc  Co., 

ILL.  Emery, 

W.U.  Chase, 

B  J.Bunrall,   

Pruuty  &  Mears, ^ 


Name  of  Flow. 


Wilkie'i  Scotch, 

Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-noil 

Washington  co.  Iron  Beam  D., . . 

Schodnck, 

Peekikill,  No.  21, 

Trojan,  No.  5, ' 

Improved  Scotch, 

Center  draft,  No.  5}, 

Iron  Beam  D, 

Empire  A3, 

Albany, 

Amsterdam,  Nc.  6, .... , I 

Shell-wheel, 

Connecticut  Valley,. „ . .....*   ... 


Name  of  Plowman 


M.  Hutchinson, . . 

J.  Brydon, 

S.  R.  Moll, 

John  Rnttdersun, 

J.  Moouey, 

S.  G.  Smith, .... 
T.  Williams,  .... 

J.  Moouey, 

T.  Leonard,  .... 
M.  M.  Webstor,  . 
H.  L.  Emery,. ... 

J.  Moouey, 

E.  Smith, M . 

J.  Moonev 


DA. 

Wt. 

Plow. 

497 

17.> 

400 

174 

439 

112 

342 

100 

303 

107 

379 

100 

373 

110 

asa 

119 

425 

1021 
99} 

450 

427 

133 

343 

129* 

350 

120 

525 

90  J 

Prior 
Plow. 

£28  00 

13  (Ml 

10  00 

SCO 

7  541 

0  00 

9  SO 

12  00 

s  SO 

10  00 

10  50 

11  00 
10  50 


The  lands  were  marked  out  162  feet  long,  and  23  feet  wide.  The  pre- 
ceding table  exhibits,  1st,  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  plow  ;  2d,  the 
name  of  the  plow ;  3d,  the  name  of  the  plowman ;  4th,  the  draft  of  the 
plow  ;  5th,  the  weight  of  the  plow  ;  and  6th,  the  price. 

While  the  plows  were  in  action,  they  were  carefully  watched  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  every  circumstance  which  they  deemed  essential  was  noted. 
The  appearance  of  the  land  after  plowing,  its  friability,  tho  comparative 
time  of  drying,  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  left  uncovered ,  were  then 
carefally  examined.  The  result  of  their  observations  is  summed  up'  in  the 
following  remarks : 

«j  

A.  Fleck's  Wilkie*s  Scotch  Plow. — Performed  work  in  a  handsome 
manner ;  the  furrows  were  high  set,  and  their  form  was  well  adapted  to 
cover  the  seed  with  a  friable  soil  after  it  had  passed  under  the  action  of  the 
harrow.  The  materials  of  the  implement  were  of  the  best  quality,  being 
wholly  of  iron,  and  all  the  portions  of  it,  except  those  exposed  to  the  abrasion 
of  the  furrow-slice,  appeared  almost  indestructible.  In  our  opinion  it  is  liable 
to  the  following  objections :  1st.  Its  draft  is  heavy.  2d.  Its  weight  makes 
it  too  laborious  for  the  plowman  to  handle,  particularly  where  the  furrows 
are  short,  and  the  turnings  are  consequently  frequent.    3d.  Its  price  is  too 
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great  for  the  means  of  ordinary  farmers.  4th.  It  requires-  a  more  thorough 
training  on  the  part  of  the  plowman,  than  is  ordinarily  attained  by  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  5th.  The  bottom  of  the  furrow  is  left  uneven, 
that  portion  of  the  bottom  contiguous  to  the  land-side,  being  deeper  than 
the  portion  nearest  the  furrow  side.  It  is  evident  that  this  cut  gives  less 
friable  earth  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  crop  than  if  it  were  level  at 
the  bottom.  • 

French  &  Smith's  MicJiigan  Sod  and  Sub-soil. — We  shall  not  notice 
this  plow  minutely  in  this  connexion,  reserving  our  remarks  for  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  report. 

Eddy  &  Co.'s  Washington  Co.  Iron  beam  D. — This  is  a  strong  and  well 
made  plow ;  the  beam  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  we  should  suppose  from  its 
construction,  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  very  rough  and  stony  land.  Its 
draft  is  heavy,  and  the  mould-board  presses  heavily  on  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  furrow,  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  exposed  after  plowing, 
curved,  from  the  effect  of  the  pressure.  This  peculiar  action  not  only  ex* 
pends  power  wastdEully,  but  packs  the  earth  which  ought  to  be  pulverized. 

Handerson's  Schodack  plow. — The  good  qualities  of  this  plow  were 
brought  out  in  the  fullest  relief  by  Mr.  Randerson.  whose  expertness  as  a 
plowman  was  particularly  observed.  The  lightness  of  draft  of  this  plow 
is  very  remarkable  ;  this  was  seen  as  distinctly  in  the  action  of  the  team  as 
Trom  the  indications  of  the  dynamometer.  It  also  possesses  another  quality 
which  will  recommend  it  to  many  farmers ;  it  can  be  used  by  an  inexpert 
plowman  with  better  effect  than  most  of  the  plows  exhibited ;  it  runs  easily 
without  'turning  towards  the  land  or  from  it,  and  when  once  guaged,  it 
keeps  the  required  depth  with  great  steadiness.  Since  good  plowmen  are 
procured  with  bo  much  difficulty  in  many  places,  this  quality  of  the  plow 
will  prove  of  great  value.  With  these  qualities,  it  fails  in  its  pulverizing 
action ;  the  furrow-slice  is  simply  turned,  with  scarcely  any  comminution 
of  its  particles,  and  it  does  not  bury  the  grass  and  other  vegetable  matters 
on  the  surface,  with  that  thoroughness  which  good  husbandry  requires. 

Miner  &  Horton's  Peekskill  Plow,  No.  21. — Those  of  your  commit- 
tee who  have  watched  the  operation  of  plows  for  several  years  in  succession 
which  have  been  exhibited  at  our  annual  Fairs,  are  no  strangers  to  the  ex* 
oellence  of  this  implement.  It  is  constructed  throughout  by  a  rule,  which 
was  exhibited  to  some  of  the  members  of  your  committee  several  years 
ago.  At  each  successive  exhibition,  competitors  have  approximated  more 
and  more  closely  to  this  plow,  and  the  great  excellence  of  many  of  the 
plows  manufactured  in  this  State,  is  due  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
Messrs.  Miner  &  Horton.  No.  21  turns  an  excellent  furrow,  surpasses 
most  in  pulverization,  buries  the  vegetable  matter  well,  is  strong  in  its  con- 
struction, durable  in  its  materials,  moderate  in  price,  and  light  in  its  draft. 
But  in  our  opinion  would  be  improved,  by  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  its  furrow  could  be  more  readily  and  accurately  ad- 
justed. 

Starbttck  &  Co.'s  Trojan  No.  5. — The  proprietors  of  this  plow  were 
unfortunate  in  drawing  their  lot,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  on  the 
ground.  It  wa3  situated  at  the  base  of  a  side  hill,  receiving  its  drainage. 
At  the  time  of  the  trial  it  was  very  wet,  excessively  stony,  and  covered 
with  a  ranker  herbage  than  any  other  lot  on  the  field.  The  confidence  of 
the  proprietors  in  the  excellence  of  the  implemeut  was  very  strikingly  ex- 
hibited by  their  submission  to  its  being  tested  without  the  slightest  remon- 
strance under  circumstances  so  decidedly  unfavorable.    It  is  undoubtedly 
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difficult  for  any  judges  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  these  inequalities  in 
the  physical  condition  of  different  lots,  and  it  is  possible  that  injustice  may 
be  done  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  and  impartiality ;  but  your  com- 
mittee in  making  their  award,  endeavored,  individually,  to  be  fully  persuad- 
ed in  their  own  minds.  Trojan,  No.  5,  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  plow, 
and  in  its  capacity  for  turning  under  weeds  and  stubble  without  choking, 
is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  plow  at  the  exhibition. 

P.  Auld's  Improved  Scotch  plow,  made  good  work.  It  seems  woll 
adapted  to  adhesive  soils,  as  from  its  form  and  the  quality  of  the  metal 
used,  it  will  scour  well.  It  lacks  the  apparatus  for  proper  adjustment, 
which  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  of  management. 

Prouty  &  Mears,  Center  Draft,  No.  5£, — This  plow  possesses  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  excellencies.  The  point  or  share  presents  a 
gradual,  easy  rise  of  the  furrow  to  the  mould-board,  which  is  on  a  gentle 
spiral  curve,  in  its  transverse  and  diagonal  sections,  and  of  such  length  as  to 
insure  a  free  and  easy  delivery  of  the  furrow  at  its  after  ,end,  and  not  re- 
quiring the  foot  of  the  plowman  to  prevent  its  falling  back  from  whence  it 
came,  and  having  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  so  far  disturbed  as  to  admit 
of  the  genial  influences  of  the  sun  and  rain,  those  powerful  agents  of  de-* 
composition.  It  is  of  that  peculiar  structure  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
the  form  which  the  under  side  of  the  furrow  naturally  assumes,  in  the 
process  of  being  inverted,  that  after  a  few  hours'  service,  not  an  inch  will 
be  found  which  is  not  polished  by  the  passing  furrow. 

The  center  draft  principle,  seems  almost  universally  misapprehended  by 
most  farmers  and  plow  makers,  although  it  has  been  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  ^Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears'  plows  for  many  years.  Most  persons 
suppose  that  this  appellation  refers  to  the  draft-rod,  which  dispenses  with 
the  application  of  the  power  at  the  extremity  of  the  beam  ;  but  this  is  not 
so.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  approximation  of  the  beam  to  the  central 
section  of  the  implement,  most  other  plows  having  the  beam  placed  direct- 
ly over  the  perpendicular  land-side.  The  land-side  makes  an  acute  angle 
with  a  perpendicular,  from  the  sole  of  the  plow,  and  hence  the  furrow-slice, 
instead  of  being  rectangular,  is  rhomboidal.  The  combined  action  of  the 
coulter  and  plow,  loosens  the  earth  composing  the  acute  angle,  so  that  when 
the  furrow-slice  Taps  on  the  preceding  ono,  the  loose  earth  falls  into  the" 
channel  made  by  the  lapping  of  the  furrows  and  c ample tcly  buries  the  pro- 
truding vegetation.  This  feature  of  the  plow  is  looked  npon  by  your  com- 
mittee with  great  favor,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  rectangular  furrow- 
slice  to  be  so  laid  as  to  shut  in  the  grass  so  as  to  insure  its  decomposition, 
and  to  repress  its  growth. 

The  inclination  of  the  land-side  also  brings  the  standard  on  which  the 
beam  is  placed  within  the  body  of  the  plow,  the  front  edge  of  which  is 
thrown  forwards  in  a  curve  under  the  beam,  so  as  to  prevent  the  vegetable 
matters  on  the  surface  from  lodging  on,  and  choking  the  plow.  The  after 
part  of  the  head  of  the  standard,  is  extended  in  such  manner  as  to  secure 
the  beam  and  land-side  more  perfectly,  and  being  within  the  body  of  the 
plow,  it  admits  of  the  position  of  the  beam  being  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
land-side,  and  alse  causes  the  line  of  draft  of  the  latter,  and  the  line 
of  motion  of  the  plow,  to  be  parallel  one  to  the  other. 

As  the  draft  rod  and  other  apparatus  of  adjustment  attached  to  this  plow, 
are  in  some  respects  peculiar,  we  subjoin  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears'  de- 
scription thereof. 

"  The  draft  rod. — The  under  side  of  the  fore  end  of  the  beam  of 
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common  length,  is  elevated  from  two  to  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
standard  at  its  junction  with  the  beam.  At  the  fore  end  of  the  beam  is  se- 
cured a  metallic  graduating  arc,  having  a  slot  of  about  six  inches  lateral 
extent^and  through  which  is  passed,  vertically,  an  eye-bolt  of  about  ten 
inches  in  length — about  eight  inches  forming  a  male  screw,  the  female  con- 
sisting of  a  nut  on  the  under,  and  a  powerful  thumb  nut,  or  knob  nut,  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  graduating  arc.  By  means  of  this  arc,  nuts  and 
screw,  the  eye  of  the  bolt  may  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  also  passed  to 
the  right  or  left  pf  the  center,  and  thus  secured  in  its  position — thus  ad- 
justing the  line  of  draft  with  great  accuracy.  In  front  of  the  standard, 
under  the  beam,  embracing  its  sides  and  extending  up  back  of  the  standard- 
bolt,  is  a  clevis,  having  its  ends  secured  by  a  strong  bolt  through  the  beam. 

This  clevis  has  three  notches  to  admit  the  hook  on  the  end  of  the  draft 
rod.  One  central,  and  one  extending  out  on  either  side  of  the  beam.  The 
draft  rod  is  a  bar  of  round  iron — having  at  one  end  an  eye  to  draw  by,  and 
at  the  other  is  formed  a  suitable  hook  or  eye  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
clevis  after  having  been  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  adjusting  screw 
bolt. 

"  This  apparatus,  when  applied  to  Prouty  &  Mears  plow,  (the  land-side 
and  standard  of  which  are  inclined,  and  the  beam  on  a  line  parallel  with 
the  land-side,)  admits  of  the  plow  carrying  its  proper  width  of  furrow  when 
drawn  by  two  or  more  horses  walking  in  the  furrow,  when  the  draft  rod  is 
hitched  into  the  right  hand  notch  of  the  clevis  and  full  to  the  right  in  the 
graduating  arc.  Hitch  central  in  the  clevis,  and  set  central  in  the  arc  and 
it  follows  equally  well,  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horses.  Let  the  rod 
be  hooked  into  the  notch  on  the  left  of  the  beam,  and  moved  to  the  left  of 
the  arc,  and  it  follows  the  team  of  three  horses  abreast  as  perfectly  as 
before,  in  each  instance  holding  its  width  and  depth  of  furrow,  turning 
over  and  completely  covering  the  sod  and  all  vegetable  matter. 

To  sum  up  the  merits  of  this  plow,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  combines  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  the  somewhat  opposite  qualities  of  ease  of  draft 
with  pulverizing  power ;  it  buries  the  vegetable  matter  very  thoroughly  ;  h 
is  made  of  very  excellent  materials ;  it  is  not  expensive  ;  the  workmanship 
is  of  the  -best  quality ;  it  can  be  easily  repaired,  and  facility  in  its  use  is 
caAly  acquired  by  the  plowman.  It  is  steady  and  equable*  in  its  motion, 
requiring  little  labor  on  the  part  of  the  plowman,  and  is  susceptible  of  most 
accurate  adjustment.  The  commendation  which  we  have  bestowed  qu  the 
durability  of  the  materials,  strength  of  construction,  neatness  of  finish,  and 
general  excellence  of  workmanship  exhibited  in  this  plow,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  all  the  plows  exhibited  by  the  same  proprietors. 

Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.'s  Iron  beam  D. — This  plow  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  cheapest  of  any  exhibited.  Its  construction  gives  it.  some  advan- 
tages in  plowing  in  stumpy  land,  and  from  its  facility  in  turning,  it  is  con- 
venient where  the  furrows  are  very  short.  But  your  committee  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  work  performed  by  this  plow,  does  not  meet  their 
approbation,  as  it  requires  too  much  aid  from  the  foot  of  the  plowman  to 
place  the  furrow-slice  in  a  proper  position.  It  packs  and  solidifies  the  fur- 
row-slice in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  mould 
board ;  the  draft  is  heavy,  and  its  action  is  vibratory  and  unsteady. 

Finch's  Empire  A  3.  The  same  objections  apply  to  this  plow  as  to 
Kanderson's,  but  it  presses  the  furrow  harder  and  requires  more  power. 

H.L.  Emery's  Albany  plow,  does  good  work,  except  that  it  fails  to  bury 
the  stubble  well. 
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W.  U.  Chase's  Amsterdam  plow  No.  6. — This  implement  was  not  pro- 
perly adjusted  for  showing  its  peculiar  properties,  and  therefore  jour  com- 
mittee hazard  no  remarks  on  its  action. 

E.  J.  Burrall's  Shell-wheel  plow. — Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  this  plow,  and  from  inspection,  and  from  theoretical  considera- 
tions, we  should  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  valuable  qualities ;  but 
at  failed  to  effect  a  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  to  eover  under 
the  vegetable  matter,  without  assistance  from  the  foot  of  the  plowman. 

Prouty  k  Msars'  Connecticut  Valley  plow. — We  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  excellence  of  the  execution  of  this  implement  in  soils  adapted 
to  its  use  i  but  it  was  not  .adapted  to  the  soil  where  it  was  tried  in  our 
presence. 

Tour  committee  have  thus  passed  in  review  all  the  plows  offered  for 
competition  in  this  particular  kind  of  land,  and  have  given  their  opinions  so 
far  as  they  know  their  own  hearts,  with  entire  impartiality.  They  would 
have  praised  with  far  greater  pleasure  than  they  have  blamed ;  but  their 
duty  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  seemed  imperiously  to 
require  that  they  should  honestly  state  the  facts  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  their  view,  with  their  conclusions,  without  fear,  favor  or  affection. 

Stiff  soil  trials. — Having  thus  finished  the  trial  of  plows  on  "  Old 
Ground,'1  they  proceeded  to  test  those  entered  for  plowing  stiff  sod. 

The  field  selected  was  of  a  stiff  clay  soil,  with  a  smooth  and  almost  level 
surface,  generally  free  from  stones,  in  a  very  wet  condition  from  recent 
rains,  and  covered  with  a  sod  which  had  been  unplowed  for  many  years. 
The  size  of  furrow-slice  prescribed  by  the  rules  was  seven  inches  by  ten 
inches.  The  lands  were  150  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide.  Twenty-two  plows 
were  entered  for  competition,  and  the  annexed  table  shows,  1st,  the  name 
of  the  competitor ;  2d,  the  name  of  the  plow ;  3d,  the  draft ;  4th,  size  of 
furrow ;  5th  the  price  of  the  plow,  and  6th,  the  weight  of  the  plow. 


Names  of  competitors. 


-French  fc  Smith, 

Miner  &  Horton, 

French  k.  Smith,    

Eddy*  Co 

Miner  fc  Horton, 

Front?  k,  Co., 

H.  L.  Emery, 

Bosworlh  At  Rich, v 

Finch, 

Gilbert, 

Starbock  St  Co., , 

8cou, 

Prooty  &  Co 

ProotyJt  Co., • 

Bofwonh,  Rich fc  Co., ....... 

W.U.  Chaw, 

John  Randefson, 

Starbnck  &  Co., , 

A.  Fleck, 

Starhuck  k,  Co., 

P.  Aukl, 

F..  J.  BnrraR 


Name  of  Flow. 


Michigan  sod  and  snb-soi),. 

No.  21, 

Michigan  Joint  plow, 

Washington  Co.  D., 

No.  22, 

Center  draft,  No.  25, 

Albany, 

Right  and  Left, 

Empire  A3, 

New  Jersey, 

Trojan  No.  5. 

Ohio, 

Center  draft,  5}, 

Center  draft,  N  o.  30, 

Iron  Beam  ED, , 

Amsterdam,  No.  9, 

febodack, 

Iron  Beam, 

Wilkifl's  Scotch  swing, 

Trojan  No.  3, 

Improved  Scotch. , 

Shell  Wheel, 


Dft. 


500 

425 

510 

450 

550 

400 

480 

550 

525 

560 

425. 

050 

470 

450 

380 

500 

390 

410 

475 

400 

475 

410 


Si3e  of 
furrow. 


8  by  10 
7  by  10 
7J  by  12 
7  by  12 
by  18 
by  11 
by  11 
by  10 
by  12 
by  12 
by  IS 


7  by 
7 

7 


3 


by  10 
by  11 
<H  by  10} 
7  by  12 
7  by  10 
7J  by  12 
7  by  11 
7    by  11 


Price  of 

Plow. 


813  00 

7  50 

10  00 

10  00 

11  50 
10  50 

7  00 

8  75 
6  00 
0  00 

12  00 

10  50 
850 

800 

850 

23  00 

050 

11  00 


Wtof 
Plow. 


174 
107 

11SJ 

108 
133 
129 

994 
93 
100 

119 
934 
102} 

18 

175 

1104 

126 


French  ^  Smith's  Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-soiL — We  reserve  oar  re- 
marks on  this  plow  for  another  place. 

Miner  &  Horton's  Peckskill  Plow  No.  21. — This  plow  does  excellent 
work,  though  intended  for  a  wider  furrow,  and  working  disadvantageously 
in  this.  It  yet  made  good  work,  pulverising  the. soil  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner.   This  plow,  as  well  as  No.  22,  hereinafter  mentioned,  was  held  by  a 
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person  unaccustomed  to  the  implement,  and  for  that  reason  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  plows  were  not  developed.  It  runs  with  great  steadiness,  and 
requires  very  little  interference  on  the  part  of  the  holder. 

French  &  Smith's  Michigan  Joint  Plow. — This  implement  has  merits, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  "  Sod  and  Sab-soil  Plow  "  of  the  same  proprietors. 

Eddy  &  Co.'s  Washington  Co.  D. — This  plow  is  not  calculated  for  so 
deep  a  furrow  as  seven  inches.  When  working  at  this  depth,  much  power 
is  expended  upon  the  furrow  slice  which  is  hardened  and  polished  by  the 
pressure.  It  cleans  out  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  well,  and  runs  very 
steadily. 

Miner  &  Horton's  Peekskill  No.  22. — This  Plow  does  not  leave  the 
land  as  light  as  No.  21,  nor  is  it  as  well  adapted  for  the  work  required  by 
the  rules. 

Prouty  &  Mears'  Center  Draft  No.  25. — Leaves  the  furrow  too  flat 
and  heavy  for  stiff  soils,  but  buries  the  grass  satisfactorily. 

H.  L.  Emery's  Albany  Plow. — The  furrows  were  smoothly  cut,  but  the 
grass  was  not  well  covered,  and  the  soil  not  sufficiently  pulverized. 

Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.'s  Right  and  Left  Hand  Plate. — This  plow 
performed  its  work  admirably,  with  a  single  exception  of  the  great  power 
which  was  required  to  operate  it.  It  pulverised  the  soil  well,  and  buried 
the  grass  very  thoroughly. 

Finch's  Empire  A  3. — This  plow  has  but  little  pulverizing  action,  and 
leaves  the  furrow  slice  heavy ;  but  runs  squarely  and  steadily. 

Gilbert's  New  Jersey  Plow. — Was  worked  without  a  wheel,  and  was 
deficient  in  apparatus  for  accurate  adjustment,  and  its  furrows  were  cut 
unequally  as  to  depth  and  width.  It  requires  too  much  power,  when  run- 
ning seven  inches  deep,  to  become  a  favorite  with  our  farmers. 

Starbuck  &  Co.'s  Trojan  No.  5. — This  is  a  valuable  plow,  and  wilt 
undoubtedly  be  a  favorite  with  many  farmers ;  it  lays  its  furrows  smoothly 
and  evenly,  but  does  not  pulverize  the  soil  or  bury  the  grass  as  well  as  the 
standard  of  good  plowing  requires.  This  plpw,  like  many  others  which 
were  exhibited,  took  too  wide  a  furrow  in  proportion  to  its  depth.  We 
deem  the  growing  tendency  among  plow  makers  to  adapt  their  implements 
to  a  wide  furrow-slice,  as  an  evil  sign  of  the  times,  fraught  with  the  worst* 
results  to  the  cause  of  agriculture.  No  fault  is  attributable  to  the  makers 
for  this ;  they  only  comply  with  the  demands  of  their  customers,  but  we 
think  it  high  time  that  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
Farmers  of  this  error,  as  it  is  one  which  must  necessarily  diminish  the 
returns  of  their  labor.  Like  all  the  plows  made  by  these  gentlemen,  it  is 
of  easy  draft.  Messrs.  Starbuck's  plows  were  all  held  by  Mr.  Smith,  who 
exhibited  admirable  skill  as  a  plowman,  and  brought  out  their  good  quali- 
ties in  the  amplest  manner. 

Scott's  Ohio  Plow. — The  proprietor  of  this  plow  stated  that  it  was  not 
prepared  for  working,  and  requested  no  remarks  in  regard  to  it. 

Prouty  &  Mears'  Center  Draft  No.  5J. — Made  good  work,  but  takes 
too  wide  a  furrow  to  do  the  required  work  on  this  soil  in  the  best  manner. 

Prouty  &  Mears'  Center  Draft  No.  30. — The  general  form  of  this 
plow  is  similar  to  that  of  the  "  5£, "  except  that  it  is  calculated  to  do  deeper 
work  in  proportion  to  the  width,  which  is  a  great  advantage  for  stiff  soils. 
Lightness  and  friability  are  the  main  objects  to  be  attained  on  such  soils. 
They  should  be  plowed  fine  and  well  pulverised,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  suitable  seed-bed,  but  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  air  may 
develope  and  render  soluble  the  latent  vegetable  food  which  they  contain. 
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The  operation  of  this  plow  was  highly  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  The 
farrow-slice  was  cut  with  great  uniformity)  (as  per  table,)  and  it  was  left 
beautifully  open  and  light,  while  the  grass  was  so  completely  covered  as  to 
prevent  its  growth.  This  was  particularly  observed  by  the  judges,  who 
visited  the  field  five  days  after  the  work  had  been  done,  (during  which 
interval  there  had  been  a  fall  of  rain,)  in  order  to  compare  the  condition  of 
the  land  plowed  by  the  different  implements.  The  lot  plowed  by  this  plow, 
lay  considerably  on  what  had  formerly  been  the  track  of  a  road,  which 
made  that  part  of  the  soil,  especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
very  hard,  and  increased  the  draft ;  yet  the  instrument  held  its  depth  well 
throughout.  The  attachment  of  the  draft-rod  to  that  part  of  the  beam 
nearest  the  center  of  the  plow's  weight,  is  thought  to  have  a  favorable  effect 
in  keeping  it  to  its  depth  and  giving  steadiness  of  motion. 

Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.'s  Iron  Beam  E  D. — This  plow  required  less 
power  than  any  other  on  the  ground,  but  it  was  deficient  in  pulverizing 
action,  and  covered  the  grass  imperfectly ;  and  the  sod  required  the  foot 
of  the  plowman  to  assist  in  its  inversion. 

W.  U.  Chase's  Amsterdam  Plow,  No.  2. — A  good*  substantial,  and 
cheap  implement.  Sufficient  pains  had  not  been  taken  xn  its  adjustment 
before  trial,  and  the  plowman  not  being  accustomed  to  its  use,  all  its  good 
dualities  were  not  made  apparent. 

R Anderson '8  Schodack  Plow. — The  remarks  on  this  plow,  under  "  old 
land"  plowing,  will  apply  in  this  connection.  It  is  proper  to  state,  also, 
that  it  did  not,  generally,  work  to  the  depth  required.  In  this  instance, 
twelve  furrows  were  plowed  before  the  dynamometer  was  put  on,  the  average 
depth  of  which  was  not  over  six  inches  ;  and  when  the  implement  was  put 
down  to  seven  inches,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  draft  by  the  dynamo- 
meter, the  furrows  plowed  showed  very  conspicuously  above  the  rest  of  the 
land.  The  great  difference  in  the  power  required  to  plow  six  inches,  and 
that  required  for  seven  inches,  will  account,  in  a  considerable  degree,  for 
the  ease  and  expedition  with  which  Mr.  Randcrsgn's  horses  moved. 

Starbuck  &  Co.'s  Iron  Beam. — Similar  to  the  "Trojan"  No.  5,  but 
does  not  work  quite  as  evenly  and  smoothly  as  that. 

A.  Fleck's  Wilkie's  Scotch  Plow. — This  plow  operated  with  great 
regularity,  cutting  its  furrows  seven  inches  by  ten,  with  uniformity  and 
precision,  leaving  the  edges  or  corners  high,  and  exposing  to  the  air  a  large 
proportion  of  the  slice.  At  the  time  of  the  examination  of  the  field  by 
the  committee,  the  lot  plowed  with  this  plow  was  found  to  be  in  a  much 
drier  and  lighter  condition  than  most  of  the  lots,  and  at  a  subsequent  exa- 
mination it  was  noticed  that  but  little  grass  had  grown  between  the  furrows, 
a  result  which  was  owing  to  the  furrow-slice  having  been  left  in  so  friable 
a  state  that  the  ridges  had  crumbled  down  and  closed  the  interstices.  The 
bottom  of  the  furrows,  though  cut  more  squarely  here  than  on  old  land,  (a 
different  share  having  been  used,)  was  still  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
mentioned  in  that  case.  The  plowman,  Matthew  Hutchinson,  is  a  very 
superior  workman,  possessing  all  the  qualities  which  make  the  true  plow- 
man, and  we  should  neglect  a  most  pleasing  duty,  were  we  to  fail  in  unani- 
mously awarding  him  the  praise  which  his  work  so  richly  merits. 

Starbtjok's  Trojan,  No.  3. — Makes  good  work,  and  buries  the  vegetable 
matter  better  than  any  other  plow  by  these  makers. 

£.  J.  Burrall's  Shell  Wheel  Plow. — Is  substantially  made,  but  is 
deficient  in  pulverization  and  in  burying  sod. 

The  committee  examined  the  various  lands  with  great  care,  on  the  coin- 
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pletion  of  the  trials.  Five  days  afterwards  they  examined  them  again,  and 
three  weeks  subsequently  a  part  of  the  committee  examined  the  work,  and 
the  opinions  above  given  are  the  result  of  their  combined  inspections. 

Sandy  Sod  Soils. — Our  next  trials  were  in  a  sandy  sod  soil,  situated 
on  the  island,  north  of  the  railroad  depot.  The  soil  was  an  alluvial  sand, 
with  a  very  tough  sward,  which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  twenty  years, 
and  which  had  been  used  for  pasturage  during  that  period.  The  lands  were 
of  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  those  on  the  "  stiff  sod"  trials.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  draft  of  each  plow : 


Names  of  Competilort. 

Finch  &  Co., 

Miner  &  Horlon,.. *..< 

Miner  A  Horton, 

W.U.  Chase, 

French  fc  S*miib, 

French  &  Smith, 

Starbnck  k,  Co., 

Win.  U-  Chow, 

Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co., 

Starbnck  fc  Co., ..../. 

Finch  &  Co., 

Rimdereon, 

H.  Ij.  Emery, 

Bosworth  &  Rich, 

Bosworth  ft  Rich, 

P.  AuW 

Prooiy  &  Mears, 

Provty  ft  Mean,. « 

Wm.UChaae. 

A.  Fleck, 

Gilbert, 


Name  of  Plow. 


Small  Empire, 

Peekskill,  No.  2l„ 

PeekakiD,  No.  20 

Amsterdam,  No.  2, 

Michigan  Joint, 

Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-Soil, 

Iron  Beam, 

Amsterdam,  No.  6, 

D, 

Trojan,  No.  5 

Large  Empire, 

Schodack, 

Albany, 

Right  and  Left, 

E  D 

Improved  .Scotch, 

Center  Draft,  No.  25, 

Center  Draft,  No.  5£, 

Amsterdam,  No.  7,  . . .' 

Wilkic 'a  Scotch, 

New  Jersey 


Draft. 


490 
390 
370 
350 
440 
450 


305 
410 
350 
430 
340 
420 
510 
400 
410 
400 
425 
375 
460 
575 


Our  remarks  on  the  special  qualities  of  the  several  plows  have  been 
given  with  so  much  detail  under  the  trials  on  "  old  land,"  and  on  "  stiff 
sod,"  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  relation  to  them  in  the 
present  connection,  except  the  general  remark,  that  the  greatest  deficiency 
noticed  in  most  of  the  plows  which  were  submitted  for  this  trial,  was  one 
which  would  have  entitled  them  to  commendation  in  stiff  and  tenacious 
soils,  and  that  is,  they  lapped  the  furrows  too  much,  which  increased  the 
friability  of  a  soil  already  too  loose.  They  were  also  deficient  in  burying 
the  grass.  In  most  of  the  lands  it  could  be  seen  protruding  through  the 
interstices,  and  a  shower  having  occurred  soon  after  the  trials  were 
finished,  it  grew  in  a  few  days  so  as  to  cover  the  field  with  a  very  undesira- 
ble verdure.  These  defects,  however,  were  admirably  obviated  by  the 
plows  to  which  the  premiums  are  awarded.  All  the  plows  were  guaged  to 
work  six  inches  by  twelve. 

Trial  op  Side-Hill  Plows. — These  plows  were  tried  on  a  steep  side- 
hill  in  the  same  field  where  the  trials  on  "  old  land"  were  made.  There 
were  three  plows  entered  for  the  premium,  viz : 

Bosworth,  Rich  A  Co.'s price  $7  00,  weight  123  lbs. 

Preuty  &  Mears1, 9  00,      "      110  lbs. 

JSdrly  &  Co.'s, 9  00,       "      111  lbs. 

They  all  performed  well,  and  are  well  worthy  of  their  makers'  reputa- 
tions, and  of  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  but  all  things  considered  they 
esteem  the  plow  of  Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,  the  best.  It  is  truly  an  excel- 
lent implement,  and  they  recommend  it  with  great  confidence  to  those  re- 
quiring such  an  implement,  as  one  which  will  give  them  entire  satis&o- 
ten. 
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Trial  or  Sub-soil  Plows. — Three  plows  were  entered  for  this  trial, 
vis :  v 

Proutt  &  Mears'  B  Sub-soil  Plow. — Price  $10,  weight  103  lbs.,  draft 
750  lbs.;  in  a  very  stiff  hard-pan,  filled  with  stones;  sub-soil  depth  W\  in- 
ches. The  draft  of  this  plow  in  a  similar  soil,  but  much  more  free  from 
stones,  was  650  lbs. 

Proutt  k  Mears'  C  Sub-soil  plow,  price  $8,  weight  89 J  lbs.,  draft 
650  lbs. ;  in  a  sub-soil  similar  to  that  in  which  B  was  tried,  less  stony  than 
the  first  trial,  but  much  more  so  than  the  second  one ;  depth  10}  inches. 

BoswoRTH,  Rich  &  Ca's  Sub-soil  plow,  price  $7,  draft  650  lbs. ;  in  a 
sub-soil  similar  in  texture  and  stones  to  that  in  the  second  trial  of  Prouty 
&  Mears"  B  plow,  depth  10J  inches,  weight  88 \  lbs.  On  a  second  trial, 
its  draft  was  700  lbs.,  with  a  depth  of  10£  inches.  The  adjustment  at* 
tached  to  Prouty  &  Mears'  C  plow,  by  which  the  amount  of  pulverization 
may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  circumstances,  gives  it  a  pre- 
ference over  others,  and  entitles  it  to  a  premium.  It  is  proper,  however* 
to  add,  that  the  plow  exhibited  by  Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,  was  an  excellent 
implement,  and  will  in  most  respects,  give  good  satisfaction  to  purchasers. 

Measurements  op  various  Plows. — Notwithstanding  the  acknowledg- 
ed importance  of  the  plow  as  bearing  on  the  quantity,  quality  and  cheapness 
of  vegetable,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  animal  food,  little  is  yet 
known  with  respect  to  its  theory.  One  obstacle  to  its  investigation  has 
hitherto  been  the  want  of  reliable  data.  As  one  contribution  to  the  remov- 
al of  this  obstacle,  we  subjoin  the  following  measurements  of  various  plow* 
which  have  been  exhibited  at  the  trials  : 
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Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-soil  Plow. — We  have  refrained  in  the  re- 
marks hitherto  offered  from  making  any  comments  on  the  plow  offered  by 
Messrs.  French  &  Smith,  and  called  by  them  the  Michigan  Sod  and  Sub- 
soil Plow,  because  in  our  opinion,  it  could  not  be  brought  into  competition 
with  other  plows,  without  great  injustice  to  the  proprietors  of  the  latter. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  properly  a  three-horse  plow,  while  all  the  others  are 
two-horse  plows.  Secondly,  its  double  character  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others. 

We  regard  this  implement  as  a  most  useful  present  from  the  mechanic  to 
the  farmer,  and  in  our  opinion  its  introduction  will  effect  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  tillage  of  some  kinds  of  soil.  It  pulverizes  the  soil  in  an 
excellent  manner,  which  to  be  fully  appreciated,  must  be  seen ;  and  it 
accomplishes  this  pulverization  with  an  amount  of  power  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  work  performed,  is  certainly  not  large.  It  buries  the  sod 
completely ,  and  covers  it  with  a  coating  of  loose  earth,  which  makes  a  seed 
bed  almost  as  perfectly  as  a  spade. 

In  other  plows  tried,  there  was  one  size  of  furrow-slice  which  the  plow 
turned  better  than  any  other ;  if  a  broader  or  narrower  furrow  was  taken, 
the  plow  would  act  less  perfectly.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  "  sod 
and  sub-soil  plow ;  it  seemed  to  perform  equally  well  whatever  was  the 
breadth  of  the  furrow,  and  this  quality  we  deem  a  great  advantage.  We 
do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  recommending  this,  as  a  plow 
adapted  to  "all  work/'  Where,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  plow  deeper  than  six  inches,  we  cannot  recommend  this  imple- 
ment ;  its  peculiar  pulverizing  powers  are  not  fully  developed  with  a  furrow 
shallower  than  seven  inches.  Its  properties  may  be  given  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

1st.  It  is  particularly  useful  where  trench  plowing  is  required ;  that  is, 
where  it  is  wished  to  Jbring  the  sub-soil,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  the  surface. 
This  is  a  useful  operation  where  the  sub-soil  abounds  with  vegetable  food 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  surface  soil ;  as  on  alluvial  and  other  very 
deep  soils,  where  the  upper  stratum  has  been  exhausted  by  cultivation.  2a. 
It  is  also  exceedingly  valuable  for  ordinary  stiff  adhesive  soils,  the  greatest 
defect  of  which  is  their  tendency  to  pack  too  closely.  This  defect  is  in  a 
great  degree  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  this  plow  performs  its  work. 
It  cuts  its  farrow-slice  in  two  parts,  horizontally,  by  which  operation  it 
makes  twice  as  much  division  of  the  soil  as  is  effected  by  an  ordinary  plow 
when  going  at  the  same  depth  and  width,  and  from  the  fact  that  each  part 
is  turned  over  by  itself,  it  falls  lightly,  and  remains  in  a  pulverized  state. 
In  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  recommend  that  a  premium 
equal  to  the  first,  in  amount  and  in  honor,  be  awarded  to  this  plow  for  "  old 
land"  and  "  stiff  sod"  plowing. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  the  trials  instituted  by  us,  and  detailed  above, 
we  recommend  the  following 

Award  of  Premiums. — To  French  and  Smith,  for  their  Michigan  Sod 
and  Sub-soil  Plow,  for  plowing  on  "  Old  land''  and  "  Stiff  sod/'  Diploma 
and  $15. 

Old  Land. — 1st  Premium  to  Prouty  &  Mears,  for  their  Center  Draft, 
No.  5£,  Diploma  and  $10.  2d  Premium  to  Miner  &  Horton,  for  their 
Peekskill,  No.  21,  $8. 

Stiff  Sod  Soil. — 1st  Premium,  to  Prouty  &  Mears,  for  their  Center 
Draft,  No.  30,  Diploma  and  $15.  2d  Premium,  to  Miner  &  Horton,  for 
their  Peekskill,  No.  21,  $10. 
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Light  Sod  Soil. — 1st  Premium,  to  Prouty  &  Mears,  for  their  Center 
Draft,  No.  26,  Diploma  and  $15.  2d  Premium,  Wm.  U.  Chase,  for  his 
Amsterdam,  No.  7,  $10. 

Side  Hill  Plow. — To  Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,  for  their  Side  Hill  Plow, 
Diploma  and  $8. 

Sub-Soil  Plow.— To  Prouty  &  Mears,  for  their  Sub-Soil  Plow  C,  Di- 
ploma and  88. 

The  committee,  in  making  the  above  awards,  would  not  be  understood  as 
claiming  entire  perfection  for  any  of  the  implements  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
believe  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  all ;  their  decisions  are  intended 
to  show,*  that,  of  the  plows  which  came  under  their  examination,  those  on 
which  the  premiums  were  bestowed,  were  the  best  for  the  purposes  desig- 
nated. We  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  plows 
to  the  necessity  of  adapting  their  implements  to  special  purposes.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  construction  of  a  plow  "  of  all  work,"  as 
it  is  called,  is  possible.  The  different  circumstances  under  which  plows 
must  be  used,  and  the  different  objects  to  be  attained,  render  a  difference 
of  construction  absolutely  necessary.  For  instance,  clayey  and  tenacious 
soils  ought  to  be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  to  effect  this,  they  must  be 
plowed  with  a  deep  and  narrow  furrow,  and  left  as  light  as  practicable. 
Sandy  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  merely  turned  over,  to  expose  a 
fresh  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  bury  the  surface  vegetable  matter, 
without  pulverizing  or  making  the  soil  more  loose — its  lightness  being 
already  too  great  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aeriform  and  liquid  matters 
which  constitute  the  food  of  plants.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  plows 
of  somewhat  different  construction  are  required  for  rough  and  smooth  land, 
a  shorter  implement,  especially,  being  required  for  the  former  situation,  in 
order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  It  is  obvrously  im- 
possible that  the  same  plow  can  fulfill  such  antagonistic  conditions ;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  what  are  the  best  plows — not  for 
general  purposes — but  for  the  various  special  purposes  to  which  they  must 
be  applied. 

The  committee  would  do  injustice  to  their  own  feelings  were  they  to  fail 
to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  the  President 
of  *the  Society,  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  their  expe- 
riments, by  valuable*  advice  and  intelligent  co-operation'.  They  also  desire 
to  express  their  cordial  acknowledgments  to  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  for  his  assiduity  in  anticipating  and  providing  for 
all  their  wants  during  the  trials  of  the  plows.  Much  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  labors,  is  due  to  his  untiring  watchfulness  and  intelligent 
seal. 

They  also  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  all  the  competitors,  without 
exception,  for  their  kindness,  and  for  the  liberal  confidence  which  they 
displayed  towards  the  committee  during  the  protracted  trials  of  their  imple- 
ments. To  H.  L.  Emery,  of  Albany,  and  Wm.  U.  Chase,  of  Amsterdam, 
their  thanks  are  especially  due  for  active  and  willing  assistance  rendered  by 
them  on  the  field. 

ANTHONY  VAN  BERGEN, 
JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 
8ANFORD  HOWARD, 
B.  B.  KIRTLAND, 
PETER  CRISPELL,  JR., 

Committee. 
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NEW-YOBK  STATE  PREMIUM  PLOWS. 


Peodtt  &  Mbabs'  Center  Draft,  No.  5J  : 
Which  receieed  the  first  premium  for  fallows  and  old  land. 


Miner  &  Uorton's  Peekskill,  No.  21 : 
Which  rtceieed  the  second  premium  for  both  fallows  and  stiff  tod. 


French  k  Smith's  Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-soil  : 
Which  moved  a  special  premium  for  fallows  and  stiff  sod. 
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NEW-YOEK  STATE  PREMiqjI  PLOWS. 


Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co. 'a  Side-Hill  : 

Which  received  thefirsl  premium  for  side-kill  flawing. 


Prouty  &  Heabs'  Cbhtbb  Dbaft,  No.  25  : 
Which  received  the  first  ■premium,  for  light  sod. 


W.  U.  Chabb'b  Amsterdam  No.  7 : 
Which  received  the  second  premium  for  light  sod. 
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NEW-YORK  STATE  PREMIUM   PLOWS. 


Pbouty  &  Mears'  Center  Draft,  So.  3D : 
Which  received  the  first  premium  for  stiff  tod. 


Proott  k  Mbars'  Subsoil  Plow,  C  : 
Which  received  the  first  premium. 


POUTS  IN  TUB  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  FLOWS  WHICII 
HKQUIRB  THOROUGH  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  THEORETICAL  INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

The  committee  were  not  unmindful  during  the  trials,  of  the  necessity  and 
desirableness  of  settling  some  of  the  mooted  questions  in  relation  to  plows 
and  plowing,  and  the;  endeavored  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  make  the  tests 
which  they  applied,  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  these.  But  it  was 
found  that  this  could  not  be  done  satisfactorily  amid  the  pressure  of  their 
other  business. 

To  do  justice  to  the  specific  questions  which  the  Society  assigned  to  them 
for  solution,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  concentrate  all  their  attention  and 
sagacity  on  these  alone. 

The  committee  therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Society  to  institute 
trials  in  the  months  of  May  or  Jnne  in  each  year,  for  the  thorough  investi- 
gation and  solution  of  the  following  questions,  until  they  are  all  finally 
settled. 

These  experimental  investigations  require  great  patience,  as  every  one  is 
aware  who  has  attempted  them,  and  should  the  Society  adopt  our  recom- 
mendation in  this  respect,  it  is  hoped  that  great  care  will  be  exorcised  in 
the  selection  of  the  committee  to  superintend  the  trials.  It  should  be  com- 
posed of  men  who  will  patiently  multiply  and  diversify  the  experiments 
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until  every  source  .of  fallacy  is  removed,  and  every  shadow  of  doubt  is 
dissipated  from  their  conclusions. 

1st.  What  is  the  proper  depth  for  the  coulter  to  run  into  the  earth,  and 
what  is  the  proper  angle  for  it  to  make  with  the  beam  in  order  to  make  the 
best  work  and  the  easieBt  draft  ? 

Your  committee  made  several  trials  to  ascertain  the  proper  depth  for  the 
coulter  to  enter  the  soil  in  order  to  secure  the  easiest  draft.  In  all  the 
trials,  it  appeared  that  the  nearer  the  coulter  was  brought  to  the  sole  of 
the  plow,  the  easier  the  draft  became,  but  the  numerical  expressions  of  this 
difference  varied  so  widely  and  capriciously,  as  to  diminish  our  confidence 
in  the  results  attained.  We  found  also,  so  far  as  our  investigations  extend- 
ed, that  the  case  of  draft  was  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  acuteness 
of  the  angle  made  by  the  edge  of  the  coulter  with  the  beam,  but  our  ex- 
periments were  not  sufficiently  thorough  to  establish  the  law. 

2d.  Jtfhat  is  the  influence  of  the  wheel  on  the  action  of  the  plow  and  on 
the  draft? 

The  question  has  long  been  a  disputed  one  among  practical  farmers, 
especially  between  the  Scotch  and  English  plowman,  and  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  determine  the  question,  but 
these  have  been  generally  instituted  by  heated  advocates  or  opponents  of 
the'  wheel,  and  have  been  conducted  more  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foregone  conclusion,  than  with  a  candid  and  single  eye  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  truth.  We  were  unable  from  any  of  our  experiments 
to  cast  any  light  on  the  question,  except  that  in  every  case  where  plows 
were  used  without  wheels,  the  draft  was  much  greater  than  when  they  were 
used.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  imperfect 
adjustment  of  the  swing  plows. 

'3d.  What  is  the  law  which  regulates  the  relation  between  draft  and  deptn 
of  plowing  ? 

A  carefully  constructed  table,  which  would  show  the  surface  draft  of  a 
plow  ;  its  draft  plowing  three  inches  deep,  and  its  draft  for  every  additional 
inch  up  to  twelve  inches,  would  not  only  be  very  useful  to  farmers,  but  to 
committees  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  draft  of  plows,  it 
would  be  invaluable;  as  it  is  often  found,  that  on  these  trials  the  depth  of 
the  furrow  will  vary  almost  an  inch  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  And 
it  is  very  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  for  any  committee 
to  make  the  proper  corrections,  so  that  the  indications  of  the  dynamometer 
shall  show  the  exact  comparative  merits  of  each  plow  working  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

4th.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the  plow  on  the  ease  of 
draft? 

The  rule  given  in  some  standard  treatises  of  plows  for  ascertaining  the 
draft  of  two  plows  of  unequal  weights  is,  deduct  7  lbs.  of  draft  from  the 
heavier  plow  for  every  14  lbs.  of  its  excess  in  weight.  Thus,  if  each  of  two 
plows  are  found  to  mark  400  lbs.  on  the  dynamometer,  and  one  plow  weighs 
100  lbs.,  and  the  other  128  lbs.:  then,  since  one  weighs  14  lbs.  more  than 
the  other,  twice  7  lbs.  must  be  deducted  from  its  draft ;  the  draft  of  the 
light  plow  will  then  stand  at  400  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  heavier  at  38G  lbs. 
But  this  rule  so  far  as  we  can  discover  stands  on  the  basis  of  no  reliable 
experiments,  and  we  have  not  felt  justified  in  applying  it  as  a  correction  of 
our  own  results.  We  deem  the  question  a  very  important  one,  and  hope 
that  it  may  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

5th.  What  is  the  influence  of  speed  on  draft 2 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  ordinary  oases  the  resistance  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  It  is  deemed  of  much  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  the  law  holds  good  in  relation  to  plowing. 

7th.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  beam  in  plowing  ?  What  is  the  effect 
produced  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  length,  on  draft,  on  the  ease 
of  management  and  on  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  ? 

8th.  In  what  ratio  is  the  sum  of  power  required  for  plowing,  distributed 
among  the  various  parts,  of  a  plow,  i.  e.  what  proportion  is  required  for 
turning  the  furrow  over  ?  what  proportion  for  separating  the  cohesion  of 
tiie  slice  on  the  land  side  ?  what  proportion  in  overcoming  the  cohesion  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slice  ?  and  what  proportion  is  expended  in  friction. 

The  Mode  of  Conducting  Trials  of  Plows. 

Much  of  the  success  of  trials  of  plows,  much  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
arrived  at,  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  preliminary  preparations 
and  arrangements.  Many  small  implements  and  contrivances  are  required 
upon  the  ground,  which  are  rarely  thought  of  before  the  necessity  for  their 
use  arises.  When  the  trials  are  in  progress,  and  numerous  competitors  who 
remain  at  a  considerable  expense,  are  impatiently  awaiting  their  conclu- 
sions, there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  hurry  on,  and  if  the  right  thing  is 
not  at  hand,  to  substitute  something  in  its  place  which  will  answer  to  get 
along  with,  but  which  does  not  answer  a  good  purpose.  Where  a  number 
of  these  imperfect  substitutions  arc  made,  the  sum  of  their  action  mate* 
rially  influences  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  and  what  is  still  worse  they  har- 
ras?  the  judges  and  disturb  that  perfect  calmness  of  mind  which  is  so  neces- 
sary, for  that  quick  and  accurate  observation  so  essential  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  functions. 

In  order  to  aid  the  society  in  the  prosecution  of  subsequent  trials  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  also  to  furnish  a  guide  for  other  societies,  which  with- 
out having  previously  done  so,  are  desirous  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
thorough  testing  of  plows,  we  have  deeemed  it  our  duty  to  describe  all 
the  minutiae  of  the  preparation  for  such  trials,  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
them  in  the  field,  satisfied  that  our  successors  at  leaiit,  (whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  others,)  will  not  accuse  us  of  undue  tediousness  in  the  nar- 
ration. 

1st — The  Selection  of  the  Land. 

In  preparing  for  a  trial  of  plows,  the  first  thing  is  to  procure  a  place 
where  fields  of  a  proper  description  can  be  found.  In  the  selection  of  the 
place  the  following  points  should  be  kept  in  view : — 1st.  The  fields  should 
be  as  nearly  contiguous  as  possible,  in  order  to  obviate  the  expense  and 
loss  of  time  of  moving  the  teams  and  implements  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  to  enable  the  judges  to  make  comparisons  with  more  ease  and  thorough- 
ness than  they  could  do  if  the  lots  were  more  remote  from  each  other. 

2d.  The  fields  selected  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  some  convenient 
tavern,  where  the  judges — the  competitors  and  their  teams  can  be  comforta- 
bly accomodated.  n 

3d.  The  fields  should  be  large — much  larger  than  the  necessary  area  of 
the  lands  plowed  under  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  because  it  is 
necessary  that  the  competitors  should  be  allowed  a  considerable  space  to 
temper  or  try  their  plows,  and  adjust  them  to  the  soil  and  the  prescribed 
size  of  the  furrow ;  when  this  is  done  sufficiently  they  can  plow  the  trial 
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land  without  any  stoppages  for  adjustment,  and  the  judges  can  then  observe 
the  action  and  draft  of  the  implement  much  more  satisfactorily  to  themselves 
and  to  the  competitors. 

4th.  The  land  in  each  field  should  be  uniform.  This  is  a  condition  of 
great  importance,  yet  exceedingly  difficult  'to  fulfil.  If  one  competitor 
draws  a  land  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  it  will  probably  be  more  stony, 
more  wet,  and  covered  with  a  ranker  herbage,  than  if  it  were  on  a  plain,  it 
will  therefore  cause  a  heavier  draft,  leave  a  more  broken  and  rugged  surface 
and  bury  the  grass  less  perfectly  than  if  it  had  been  a^lain.  In  such  cases 
it  is  difficult  for  the  judges  to  make  a  due  allowance1  for  the  impedimental 
and  it  is  very  possible  the  more  perfect  instrument  may  thus  lose  its  just 
meed  of  commendation.  Too  much  attention  cannot,  therefore,  be  given  to 
this  circumstance  in  the  selection  of  fields. 

5th.  The  soils  should  be  rather  extreme  specimens  of  their  respective 
classes.  It  would  be  preferable  that  "  old  land"  should  be  stony  and  stiff; 
M  stiff  sod*1  should  be  the  stiffest  clay  and  the  toughest  sod ;  "  light  sod" 
should  be  the  loosest  sand.  Difficulties  and  obstacles  bring  out  in  bold  re- 
lief the  excellencies  of  a  good  implement  and  disclose  the  defects  of  bad 
ones  with  the  greatest  clearness.  The  more  natural  difficulties  exist  in  a 
field  the  better  is  it  adapted  for  this  purpose,  provided  these  difficulties  aw 
evenly  diffused  over  the  surface. 

2d — Implements  to  be  Provided, 

1st.  A  dynamometer,  one  working  in  oil  is  to  be  preferred,  which  checks 
rapid  vibration. 

2d.  Two  common  hooks,  ^_^g/  M  m  tb*  figure 


Two  small  swivel  hooks,   \\  AJL       Two  hooks, 

Two  small  clevys. 

3d.  Twelve  poles,  8  feet  long,  1  £  inches  diameter,  sharpened  at  lower  end, 
painted  white  for  2  feet  from  the  top,  and  a  ring  of  black  6  inches  broad, 
painted  1  foot  below  the  top ;  these  poles  are  to  assist  the  plowman  in  draw* 
ing  the  furrows  straight,  and  the  black  ring  on  the  white  ground  is  to  enable 
him  to  distinguish  it  readily  from  surrounding  objects. 

4th.  Eighty  pieces  of  inch  board,  2  feet  long  and  3  inches  broad,  sharpened 
at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other.  On  the  rounded  ends  of  these  boards 
should  be  painted  numbers  from  1  upwards,  according  to  the  nunjber  of 
plows  entered  for  competition,  these  boards  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
lands  which  are  designated  by  the  number  on  the  board.  Eighty  common 
rough  stakes  should  also  be  provided,  as  they  are  frequently  needed,  and 
the  want  of  them  often  causes  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

5th.  A  platform  balance  for  weighing  the  plows. 

6th.  A  tape  line  100  feet  long ;  a  two  foot  rule,  and  a  tape  line  8  feet  long, 
for  each  of  the  judges. 

7th.  A  windlass  furnished  with  a  grooved  wheel  at  least  12  inches  m 
diameter,  and  a  crank  at  each  end ;  a  rope  (hawser  size)  100  feet  long ;  aa 
axle  22  inches  between  the  wheels,  the  two  wheels  to  be  two  feet  in  diameter 
on  the  land  side,  and  three  feet  diameter  on  the  furrow  side ;  the  tongue 
attached  to  tihe  axle  should  be  4£  feet  long,  with  a  ring  an  inch  in  diameter 
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fattened  near  the  end  ;  a  crow  bar,  an  axe,  and  3  or  4  large  stakes.    These 
implements  are  for  the  trials  of  draft  by  hand  power. 

8th.  An  Iron  Goage,  (fig.  1,)  to  be  attached  to  the  beam  of  the  plow 
to  show  the  width  of  the  farrow  taken,  and  a  Wooden  Guage,  (fig.  2,)  to 
show  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  farrow  taken. 

A  B  is  a  clevis 
placed  upon  the  beam 
opposite  the  edge  of 
the  coulter.  €  D  is 
a  bar  running  horizon- 
tally through  the  low- 
er part  of  the  clevis, 
beneath  the  beam,  and 
can  be  moved  at  plea- 
I  sure.  £  F  is  a  flat 
rod  passing  perpendi- 
cularly through  the 
end  of  the  bar  C  D, 
and  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  thumb- 
screw H.  The  point 
F  is  placed  immedi- 
ately over  the  edge 
of  the  land.    The  dis- 
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Fig.l. 

regulates  the  width  of  the  farrow  to*  be  plowed,  and  can  be  set 
to  my  required  distance,  by  loosening  the  thumb-screw  G,  which  secures 
the  instrument  upon  the  beam  of  the'  plow. 

3d — Officers  and  Laborers. 

1st.  It  is  important  to  have  an  ac- 
tive, energetic  peace  officer,  to  keep 
spectators  off  the  ground  which  is  being 
plowed,  and  to  preserve  order  generally. 
2d.  One  man  should  be  engaged, 
who  should  have  charge  of  all  the  im- 
plements, and  have  them  in  readiness 
when  required ;  he  should  also  attach 
"  *  and  detach  the  dynamometer  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary. 

3d.  One  man  should  be  employed  to 
assist  in  staking  out  the  lands,  in  set- 
ting up  the  sight  poles,  and  in  carrying 
messages  from  the  judges  in  various 
1  parts  of  the  field. 

4th.  Two  good  plowmen  should  be  employed  to  hold  the  plows  of  such 
•ompetitors  as  are  not  provided  with  plowmen. 

4th — Teams. 

One  pair  of  large,  steady  horses  should  be  procured,  and  no  other  team 
should  be  employed  while  the  dynamometer  is  attached  to  the  plow. 
Two  other  teams  should  be  employed,  for  the  use  of  such  competitors  a* 
*  -nprovided  with  teams,  to  get  their  plows  into  working  order,  prelim*- 
to  the  final  trials. 
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A  lumber  wagon  should  be  procured,  with  one  of  the  teams  to  transport 
Ae  plows  from  one  place  to  another. 

5th — Composition  of  Committee. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  committee  of  judges  should'  consist  of  at  least 
five  persons.  One  of  these  should  be  a  scientific  and  practical  mechanic, 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  workmanship,  strength  of  material,  &c,  of  the 
plow.  Another  should  be  a  thorough  mathematician,  who  should  investi- 
gate its  theory,  and  the  remainder  should  be  practical  farmers. 

6th — Rules. 

The  society  holding  the  trial,  should  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  the 
premiums  will  be  awarded,  in  time  for  the  competitors  to  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  them  before  the  trial,  they  should  be  printed  on  slips 
and  one  should  be  given  to  each  competitor  at  the  time  of  entering  his 
plow.  The  rules  established  for  premiums  at  the  present  trial  have  been 
found  to  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and  we  cannot  recommend  any  change  in 
them  for  future  trials. 

7th — Mode  of  Proceeding  of  the  Judges. 

Every  person  selected  as  a  judge  should  be  promptly  at  his  post  at  the 
day  and  hour  prescribed  for  the  commencement  of  the  trials. 

1st.  They  should  distribute  their  duties.  The  chairman  snould  keep  all 
the  minutes  of  the  trials.  -One  member  should  be  charged  with  staking 
out  the  lands,  another  to  attend  to  the  dynamometer  indications,  another  to 
examine  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrows,  another  to  note  the  time  occu- 
pied in  plowing  each  land  and  the  time  occupied  in  plowing  each  furrow 
while  the  dynamometer  is  attached.  One  person  should  be  appointed  to 
weigh  the  plows,  and  another  to  take  such  measurements  of  each  plow  as 
will  serve  to  identify  its  peculiarities.  These  will  be  found  to  embrace  all 
the  duties  which  will  be  required  from  the  members  of  the  committee. 

2d.  The  judge  who  has  been  detailed  to  stake  out  the  ground  with  the 
assistance  of  the  man  hired  for  the  purpose,  will  now  proceed  to  lay  off  the 
land  into  sections  of  23  ft.  by  150  ft.,  leaving  a  space  of  six  feet  in  width 
between  each  section,  in  order  that  the  boundaries  of  the  land  plowed  by 
each  competitor  may  be  distinctly  marked. 

While  the  land  is  being  staked  off,  the  plows  should  be  weighed  and 
measured,  and  the  chairman  should  prepare  number  of  pieces  of  paper, 
numbered  from  one  upwards,  and  the  number  drawn  by  each  competitor 
will  designate  the  number  of  the  section  which  he  is  to  plow.  The  chair- 
man will  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  drawings. 

3d.  When  all  the  sections  are  staked  out,  and  also  a  piece  of  ground 
thirty  feet  wide  for  windlass  trials  of  draft,  the  competitors  may  use  the 
unoccupied  portions  of  the  land  to  get  their  plows  in  order  for  the  trials. 

4th.  When  a  competitor  is  ready  for  the  trial  of  his  plow,  he  should  an* 
noifhce  it  to  the  judge  who  keeps  the  time,  who  should  make  a  memoran- 
dum thereof.  When  he  has  made  the  back  furrow  and  two  additional  fur- 
rows, the  dynamometer  should  be  attached;  and  the  judge  having  the  matter 
in  charge,  should  then  note  the  indications  four  times  in  each  furrow,  for 
six  furrows,  making  twenty-four  observations ;  when  he  has  averaged  these, 
he  should  report  such  average  to  the  chairman,  who  will  make  an  entry 
thereof.  While  the  dynamometer  is  attached,  the  judge  should  observe 
the  time  of  plowing  each  furrow  and  report  the  average  time  to  the  chair- 
man.    One  of  the  judges  should  measure  the  furrow  slices  four  times  in 
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«ach  furrow,  making  twenty 'four  measurements  in  all,  the  average  of  which 
lie  should  report  to  the  chairman. 

5th.  When  the  land  is  finished,  the  plowman  will  report  to  the  judge 
who  keeps  the  time,  who  will  report  the  whole  time  occupied  in  plowing 
the  land  to  the  chairman. 

The  chairman's  minutes  will  then  show  the  name  of  the  competitor ; 
the  name  of  the  plow,  and  the  number  or  letter  that  distinguishes  its  sue ; 
the  number  of  the  lot  plowed ;  the  draft ;  the  size  of  the  farrow  slice ;  the 
(one  occupied  in  plowing  the  draft  test  furrows,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  plowing  the  whole  land.  Each  judge  should  be  furnished  with-  a  memo- 
randum book,  in  which  he  should  note  anything  worthy  of  notice  thai 
occurs  to  him  in  the  action  of  the  plow,  the  character  of  the  soil,  or  the  skill 
of  the  plowman,  or  the  results  of  the  work. 

Many  of-  these  observations  may  seem  minute  and  trivial,  but  we  an 
satisfied  that  they  are  all  important,  and  that  none  of  them  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  inconvenience,  and  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  them  will 
add  much  to  the  satisfaction  which  the  society  instituting  the  trial  will  de- 
rive from  the  results. 

ANTHONY  VAN  BERGEN, 
JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 
SANFORD  HOWARD, 
'     B.  B.  KIRTLAND, 
PETER  CRISPELL,  Jr. 

Committee, 

Plowing  Match. 

Judges. — R.  Van  Dyke,  Greene  co.,  chairman*;  Joseph  Beach,  Keeat- 
ville ;  Peter  H.  Brink,  Ulster  co. 

1.  S.  G.  Smith,  Stillwater,  Saratoga  co. ;  ox  team,  Trojan  plow,  L.  B. 
Smith,  plowman,  $10.  2.  John  Randerson,  Schodack ;  Randerson  plow, 
J.  Randerson,  plowman,  $8.  3.  Newell  French,  Rome,  Oneida  co. ; 
Michigan  plow,  Thomas  Williams,  plowman,  $5.  4.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Union 
village  ;  Washington  co.  wrought  iron  beam  plow,  James  McDougal,  plow* 
man,  Trans. 

C.  M.  Warren's  Grass  Hopper  plow,  did  the  work  equally  as  well  m 
Eddy  &  Co.'s,  with  the  exception  of  depth. 

Farm  Implements,  No.  1. 

Judges. — William Buel,  Rochester,  chairman  ;  Roswell  Reed,  CoxsacKe ; 
Hugh  G.  Wilson. 

Best  farm  wagon — Christopher  Snyder,  West  Sandlake,  Rensselaer  ©0., 
♦5. 

Best  harrow — J.  &  R.  Downer,  Castleton,  Rensselaer  co.,  $3. 

Best  corn  cultivator — Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  $3. 

Best  fanning  mill — I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.,  Schaghticoke,  $5. 

Best  corn  stalk  cutter — Reuben  Daniels,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  $5. 

Best  straw  cutter — Wm.  Hovey\  Worcester,  Mass.,  $3. 

Best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  by  horse  power — Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  |6. 

Best  one  horse  spring  cart — Matthew  O'Brien,  Albany,  $3. 

Best  hoT3e  rake — R.  H.  Chase,  East  Livermore,  Maine,  $2. 

Best  ox  yoke — Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  $2. 

Discretionary. — Oscillating  roller  axle,  a  new  and  valuable  improve- 
meat — S.  Hosack  Mix,  Schoharie ;  diploma  and  small  silver  medal. 
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The  oscillating  roller  axle  is  an  improvement  in  carriage  wheels,  and 
eonsists  in  throwing  the  weight  of  the  load,  and  application  of  the  draught 
out  of  the  dead  cotter,  as  it  is  called,  thereby-  making  the  weight  of  the 
load  to  assist  in  propelluig  itself,  and  obtaining  a  greater  lever  on  the  wheel 
by  a  direct  draught.  A  heavy  wagon  with  the  above  improvement,  was  ex* 
hsbited  en  the  ground  during  the  Fair,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  waa 
moved,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  examined  it  It  will  doubtless  be 
generally  adopted,  and  must  prove  a  valuable  improvement. 

Heavy  road  wagon— 'Gardner  Mix,  Schoharie  co.,  Small  silver  me^al. 

One  er  two  seated  carriage — Long  k  Silsby,  Albany,  Silver  medal. 

Miller's  patent  one  horse  sleigh— Miller  &  Skinner,  Fort  Ann,  Wasb~ 
*o%,  Small  silver  medal. 

One  barouche,  1  open  buggy — Lown  &  Bunker,  Troy,  Silver  medal. 

One  Lawrence  coach,  one  covered  sleigh,  one  open  two  seated  sleigh , 
«ad  one  horse  feleigh — James  Gpold  &  Co.,  Albany,  diploma  and  Silver 
ttedai 

One  omnibus — Eaton  &  Gilbert,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal 

Boiler  for  general  use — Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  $5 

Miscellaneous  articles  for  general  ana  gardening  purposes — Emery  & 
Co.,  Albany,  Silver  medal,  * 

Fabm  IarpLXMENTs,  No.  2. 

Judges. — Henry  W.  Bishop,  Lenox,  Mass.,  chairman,  Austin  Sexton* 
Schoharie ;  Daniel  D.  Kendall,  Berkshire,  Mass. 

Best  double  harness — Lyman  J.  Lloyd,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Best  single  carriage  harness,  with  gold  mountings,  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, all  the  materials  of  American  manufacture,  designed  for  the  World's 
Fair — Lyman  J.  Lloyd,  Albany,  Silver  medaL 

Best  churn,  thermometer  chum,  compressing  dash — Emery  A  Co., 
Albany,  $2. 

Best  cheese  press — Hezekiah  Rodgers,  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  co.,  $2. 

Grain  cradle — Nichols  &  Boiey,  Van  Buren  Center,  Onondaga  co.,  $2. 

Best  six  hand  rakes — David  Ray,  Chatham,  Columbia  co.,  $2. 

Four  garden  rakes  of  very  superior  merit — S.  C.  Blair,  Farmiugton,  Ct^ 
diploma. 

Six  hay  forks — D.  J.  Millard,  Paris,  Oneida  co.,  $2. 

Six  straw  forks — D.  J.  Millard,  Oneida  co.,  $2. 

$ix  Grass  soythes — D.  J.  Millard,  Oneida  co.,  $2. 

Six  cradle  scythes — D.  J.  Millard,  Oneida  co.,  $2. 

Six  manure  forks — D.  J.  Millard,  Oneida  co.,  $2. 

Hay  rigging — Wm.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  co.,  $2. 

Discretionary. — A  lady's  saddle — L.  J.  Lloyd,  Albany*  Diploma. 

Patent  shaftoe  saddle — E.  B.  Slason,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Grass  scythes  and  snathes  of  very  convenient  construction — Draper, 
Brown  &  Chadsey,  Troy,  $2. 

Butter  ladles  and  prints — St.  Paul  Seely,  Morris,  Otsego  county,  $2. 

Cbovels  and  spades — Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  $2. 

Potato  Diggers — Henry  Partridge  &  Son,  Medfield,  Mass.,  $2. 

Cast  steel  hoes  of  superior  workmanship — S.  P.  Reynolds,  Unadilla 
Forks,  Otsego  county,  $2. 

Drawing  knives,  worthy  of  particular  notice,  superior  to  any  ever 
by  the  committee — Emery  &  Co.,  Albany. 
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The  exhibition  of  implements  falling  within  the  above  division  wta  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed,  were  such  as  to 
famish  constant  gratification  to  the  committee,  and  gave  great  relief  to  their 
arduous  and  somewhat  perplexing  labors.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  report 
to  give  a  fall  description  of  all  the  articles  presented,  each  of  which  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  They  evince  progress  in  this  important  de- 
partment^ industry.  It  is  by  the  hand  of  man  that  finish  and  polish  are 
given  to  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  and  improvement  in  the  construction 
aad  easy  use  of  the  implements  employed,  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable 
moment  to  the  operator. 

No  "  plow  or  wagon  harnesses  for  farms9'  were  exhibited.  This  omission 
your  committee  regret,  as  some  of  them  are  aware  that  improvements  have 
Wen  made  in  harnesses  of  this  kind,  which,  if  generally  known,  would  be 
of  much  benefit. 

Churns. — A  great  number  of  churns  were  exhibited,  differing  in  principle 
md  modes  of  operation.  We  examined  dbne  which  was  not  well  suited  to 
its  purpose.  They  were  all  good,  and  the  dairyman,  unless  he  could  have 
aa  opportunity  to  settle  the  question  by  experiment,  would  be  exceedingly 
puttied  in  making  a  selection.  "After  a  careful  examination,  however,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  (a  conclusion  which- we  are  not  entirely  prepared  to 
-cay  does  justice  to  the  other  competitors,)  to  award  the  Society's  premium 
to  Messrs.  Emery  k  Co.,  Albany,  for  their  thermometer  churn  with  com- 
pressing  dash. 

Farm  Implements,  No.  3. 

Judges* — John  Stanton  Gould,  Columbia ;  John  McDonald,  Washing- 
ton. 

The  committee  respectfully  report,  that  their  attention  was  first  directed 
to  horse  power,  on  the  sweep  or  lever  principle. 

I.  Three  implements  were  offered  for  examination  and  adjudication,  vie : 
H.  £.  Smith's  lever  iron  horse  power,  price  $105,  four  arms;  H.  Warren, 
Bogardus  patent,  price  $100,  two  arms ;  Eddy  k  Co.,  Union  village,  price 
$100,  circle. 

The  points  in  a  good  thrashing  machine,  in  our  opinion,  are  as  follows, 
and  the  one  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  them  ought  to  receive  the 
premium :  1st.  Strength  and  durability ;  2d.  Ease  of  draft ;  3d.  Cheap- 
ness and  facility  of  repair ;  4th.  Ease  of  transportation ;  5th.  Simplicity 
of  structure ;  6th.  Equability  of  strain  on  each  horse ;  7th.  Facility  for 
■topping  and  starting. 

We  consider  the  three  machines  equal  on  the  1st,  4th  and  5th  points, 
and  that  portion  of  the  3d  which  relates  to  cheapness,  Smith's  and  Eddy's 
are  equal  in  the  7th,  but  Eddy  k  Co. 'a  are  superior  in  the  2d,  6th  and  that 
part  of  the  3d  which  relates  to  facility  of  repair,  and  therefore  we  award 
the  premium  to  them,  $5  and  Diploma. 

II.  Horse  power  on  the  railroad  or  endless  chain  principle. — Four  ma- 
chines were  entered,  as  follows :  A.  B.  Allen,  k  Co.,  railway  horse  power, 
price  $100 ;  J.  Ham,  railway  horse  power,  prise  $95 ;  Emery  k  Co.,  rail- 
way horse  power,  price  $105 ;  Wheeler,  Meliok  k  Co.,  railway  horse  power, 
price  $105. 

We  award  the  premium  to  Emery  k  Co.,  $5  and  Diploma,  on  the  ground 
«f  their  superior  strength  and  durability,  they  have  also  an  arrangement  for 
tightening  the  endless  platform,  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  in  our  opinion 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  machine ;  the  converge  wheel  can  be  mads 
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to  work  on  either  side  of  the  machine,  and  altogether  it  presents  the  greatest 
combination  of  excellencies  of  any  machine  that  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice. 

III.  Thrashers  to  be  used  with  horse  or  steam  power. — Emery  k  Co., 
price  $35  ;  J.  Ham,  price  845  ;  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  price  $45  ;  A.  B. 
Allen  &  Co.,  price  $40  ;  Eddy  &  Co.,  price  $40. 

Eddy  &  Co.'s  thrasher  is  constructed  of  separate  iron  rings  11  inches  in 
diameter,  each  ring  has  two  beaters  made  of  wrought  iron  2  1-8  inches  in 
length,  the  interval  between  the  beaters  of  the  cy Under  and  those  of  the 
concave  is  3-8  of  an  inch.  It  is  furnished  with  an  elastic  sheet  iron  apron, 
the  concave  works  on  a  hinge,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure, 
the  pully  may  be  used  on  either  side  of  the  machine ;  the  box  fastens  with 
a  spring  catch.  There  is  less  liability  to  breakage  in  the  teeth  of  this  ma- 
chine from  their  shape  and  mode  of  insertion,  than  any  with  which  we 
have  compared  it ;  it  is  more  easily  repaired,  more  convenient  and  efficient 
in  working,  and  altogether  more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  fanner  than 
any  that  we  have  seen,  and  we  award  to  it  the  premium  of  $5  and  a  Diploma, 

IV.  Seed  planters. — Emery  &  Co.,  Bachelder's  corn  planter,  price  $15 ; 
John  P.  Groshen,  price  $25  ;  Joshua  Woodward,  price  $20. 

The  seed  planter  exhibited  by  J.  P.  Groshen  is  as  simple  in  its  structure, 
and  as  easily  kept  in  repair,  as  any  we  have  seen,  and  appears  to  be  better 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  such  an  implement  is  required  than 
any  other ;  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  number  of  hills  can  be  increas- 
ed or  diminished  with  great  facility,  it  shuts  off  the  supply  of  grain  at  plea- 
sure while  the  wheel  is  travelling,  which  is  very  convenient  while  passing 
over  an  head-land  and  prevents  the  waste  of  seed ;  the  provision  for  fur- 
rowing and  covering  is  ample,  and  the  roller  which  follows  presses  the  earth 
around  the  seed  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  ensure  its  germination.  We 
award  him  a  premium  of  $3  and  a  Diploma. 

V.  Grain  drills. — Foster,  Jessup  &  Co.,  price  $55  ;  J.  H.  Atkins,  price 
$70 ;  Bickford  &  Hoffman,  $65 ;  P.  Seymour,  price  $80  with  nine  teeth. 
$70,  with  seven  teeth. 

Seymour's  combined  grain  drill,  seed  planter  and  broadcast  sower,  is  a 
most  complete  and  valuable  implement ;  its  chief  excellence  consists  in  its 
adaptation  to  sowing  seeds  which  have  been  soaked  and  rolled  in  lime  and 
-plaster,  its  operation  with  such  seeds  is  very  satisfactory.  The  seed  drops 
from  the  box  to  the  tubes  in  sight  of  the  operator  so  that  he  can  be  always 
sure  that  the  work  is  really  done  ;  the  teeth  are  all  raised  from  the  ground 
and  the  seed  stops  at  once,  or  one  of  them  may  be  raised  alone,  and  the 
seed  running  to  it  may  be  arrested  with  equal  facility.  '  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  awarding  him  a  premium.     Diploma. 

VI.  Broadcast  Sower. — P.  Seymour,  diploma.     No  competition. 

VII.  Wheat  Cultivator.— T.  Root,  price  $20 ;  E.  Sweet,  $30. 

The  implement  exhibited  by  E.  Sweet  appears  to  us  as  nearly  perfect  for 
the  purpose  intended  to  be  accomplished,  as  any  we  have  ever  seen ;  the 
workmanship  was  excellent,  made  of  durable  materials,  and  in  every  respect 
is  an  excellent  machine.     Diploma. 

VIII.  Portable  Saw  Mill. — Emery  &  Co.,  wood  saw,  $35  to  $45;  cross* 
cut  saw,  $35.  Wheeler,  Meilick  &  Co.,  price  not  ascertained.  Premium 
io  Emery  &  Co.     Diploma. 

IX.  Com  Shellcrs. — Hand  and  horse  power.  We  award  the  premium 
4>r  corn  shelters  to  Emery  &  Co.    Diploma. 
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X.  Vegetable  Cutters.  Emery  &  Co.,  $12  ;  V.  H.  &  N.  Hallock,  $10, 
VI.  Avery,  $5  to  $8. 

The  machine  of  V.  H.  &  N.  Hallock  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  cutting  the 
roots  into  smaller  pieces,  with  less  trouble  than  any  other,  and  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  repair ;  we  therefore  award  it  the  premium.     Diploma. 

XI.  Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

XII.  Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  Implements  made  in  the 
State  of  New  York 

We  award  4he  premiums,  $20,  diploma  and  medal,  for  these  two  classes, 
to  Emery  &  Co.,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  this  cntcrprizing  firm, 
we  desire  to  express  our  unqualified  admiration  of  the  unequalled  excellence 
of  the  exhibition.  In  variety  and  excellence  of  the  implements  exhibited, 
it  is  believed  that  their  show  has  never  been  surpassed  at  any  show  in  the 
United  States ;  most  certainly  it  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  show  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Society. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  remark,  that  the  number  of  article! 
submitted  to  their  examination  has  been  altogether  greater  than  the  time 
allotted  would  allow  them  to  investigate  with  that  thoroughness  thai 
is  desirable. 

It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  to  exhibitors,  to  have  one  committee  who  should  devote  their 
attention  solely  to  thrashing  machines  and  horse  powers.  Every  year  these 
implements  arc  becoming  more  and  more  essential  to  the  farmer ;  and  at 
the  cost  of  one  is  considerable,  and  as  farmers  are  very  much  dependent  on 
the  representations  of  the  makers,  who  are  not  always  guided  by  disinte- 
rested motives  in  their  recommendations,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the 
Society  should  make  a  thorough  comparative  examination  of  the  various 
machines  in  use,  so  that  their  decision  should  prove  a  guide  to  farmers  in 
their  selections,  from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal. 

Competitors  should  be  required  to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  sheaves 
of  oats  and  wheat  to  exhibit  the  action  of  their  machines.  The  power 
required  to  thrasb  a  given  number  of  bushels  in  a  given  time  should  be 
ascertained  by  the  dynamometer,  and  every  point  connected  with  the 
machines  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

Machinery  and  Implements. 

Judges. — Robert  Denniston,  Montgomery,  Orange  co.,  chairman  ;  John 
Rodgers,  Albany. 

Sliding  cut-off  valve  for  steam  engine — S.  P.  Winne,  Albany ;  Silver 
medal. 

Brick  moulding  machine — Baker  &  Gilford,  Troy ;  Diploma. 

Dairy  steamer — Harry  Bushnell,  Utica;  Diploma. 

Two  corn  stalk  and  straw  cutters,  patented  Sept.  11, 1849 — Edward  A 
Thomas  Burrall,  Seneca,  Ontario  county  ;  Silver  medal. 

Three  cylinders  of  knives,  of  different  construction,  for  straw  cutters — 
Wm.  Hovey,  Worcester,  Mass.  ;  Silver  medal. 

Two  of  King's  railway  washing  machines — Vantuyle  &  Coons,  Lansing 
burgh;  Diploma. 

Spring  tooth  harrow,  attached  to  broad  cast  sower — S.  S.  Sage,  Windsor 
Broome  county ;  Diploma. 

Grain  and  seed  sower,  with  plow  attached — Samuel  Davison,  Greece, 
Monroe  county ;  Diploma. 
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Steam  engine  for  agricultural  purposes  on  tie  farm.     Hoard  &  Bradford, 
Watertown,  Jefferson  county ;  $25  and  silver  medal. 

Hoard  &  Bradford's  Portable  Steam  Engine. 


A  Boiler.  B  Steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.  C  Cylinder. 
D  Safety-valve,  lever  and  weight.  E  Water  pipe  leading  to  the  pump. 
F  Water  pipe  from  the  pump  to  the  boiler.  [This  pipe  is  closed  between 
G-  and  H,  so  that  the  water  is  made  to  pass  through  the  heater  T.]  0-  and 
H  Pipe  carrying  the  water  through  the  heater.  I  Heater.  J  Pipe  carry- 
ing the  steam  from  the  heater  into  the  smoke  pipe.  K  Smoke  pipe.  L 
Connecting  rod.  M  Governor  or  regulator.  N  Fly  wheel.  0  Bar  con- 
necting the  throttle -valve  and  governor.  P  Eecentrie  crant,  to  work  tho 
ateam-valve.  Q  Driving  pnlly  on  the  main  shaft.  R  Pipe  conducting 
the  exhaust  Bteam  from  cylinder  to  beater.  S  Cup  for  oiling  cylinder.  T 
Steam  gate.  TJ  Air-cock  connecting  with  the  pump.  V  Fire  door.  W 
Guage-eocka. 

Prices. — £  horse  power,  875;  1  hon=e  power,  $110;  2  horse  powc*, 
|160  ;  3  horse  power,  with  cut-off,  $250  ;  4  horse  power,  with  cnt-off,  *S25. 

W.  F.  Kctchum's  patent  mowing  machine — G.  W.  AUon  &  Co.,  Buffalo  ; 
Diploma. 

Sanders'  winnowing  machine — Albert  Bates,  Shancsville,  Ohio;  SiTrer 
medal. 

Quack  rake  and  sod  cutter — S.  Cheevcr,  Bcmis  Heights,  Saratoga  county ; 
Small  silver  medal. 

Wm.  Croasdale'a  seed  drill — Win.  H.  Carr,  Philadelphia;  Diploma  and 
Small  silver  medal. 
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Myers9  patent  water  nlterer — Gideon  Myers,  Rockton,  Herkimer  county ; 
Diploma. 

Patent  dog  power  for  chum — Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,  Troy ;  Small  silver 
medal. 

Patent  for  connecting  and  disconnecting  wheel  hubs  and  axles — Billingi 
A  Ambrose,  Claremont,  N.  H. ;  Silver  medal. 

Several  articles  entered  in  this  class  were  not  found  by  Jhe  committee 
after  diligent  search. 

Weigh-lock  for  canals — E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

The  drawing  of  another  weigh-lock  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Duryee, 
Forsyth  &  Co.,  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Fairbanks  wished  the  committee  to 
examine  his  lock  at  Albany,  while  Messrs.  D.  &  F.  stated  that  their  look 
was  in  successful  operation  at  Rochester.  The  committee  being  unwilling 
to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  these  weigh-locks  by  examining  the  structure  at 
oste  party  and  the  mere  drawing  of  the  other  party,  concluded  to  waive  die 
question,  believing  that  the  State  authorities  having  charge  of  the  canals 
would  do  the  articles  fall  justice. 

Hoard  &  Bradford's  Portable  Steam  Engine 

At  the  time  of  the  Fair,  a  full  description  of  the  engine  and  its  construc- 
tion and  advantages  were  not  presented — but  were  subsequently  furnished 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  are  annexed — and  the  engine  delivered  at 
the  agricultural  rooms :    " 

Description. — The  engine  represented  by  the  above  cut,  has  been  in- 
vented and  constructed  with  a  design  to  its  substitution  for  hand  labor  in 
many  of  the  branches  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor.  To  the  more 
general  application  of  steam  power  in  these  departments  of  industry  we 
may  look  for  an  important  change  in  the  amount  and  economy  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  most  common  objections  urged  against  its  use  are :  the  liability  to 
explosion — danger  of  fire — difficulty  in  operating. 

To  obviate  the  first,  they  are  all  made  of  the  best  American  boiler  plate, 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  from  three  to  four  or  five  times  the  pressure  ai 
which  they  are  weighted.  The  boiler  is  so  constructed  as  to  present  a  large 
surface  at  the  water  line,  and  the  water  is  not  subject  to  sudden  depression 
below  the  fire  line*  The  fire  place  will  not  contain  wood  enough  at  once  to 
reduce  the  water  from  the  water  line  to  the  fire  line :  if,  therefore,  there 
is  water  sufficient  in  the  boiler  when  the  fixe  is  replenished,  that  fire  would 
cause  no  danger,  if  the  pump  should  fail  to  work. 

To  remove  the  °econd  objection,  the  exhasted  steam  is  carried  into  the 
smoke  pipe,  which  so  effectually  destroys  the  sparks  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  fire  a  handful  of  straw  or  shavings  laid  on  the  top  of  a  smoke 
pipe  ten  feet  high. 

We  remove  the  other  objection  by  simplifying  the  machinery  and  send- 
ing with  each  machine  printed  directions  for  its  management. 

These  engines  are  strictly  portable  and  ean  be  as  conveniently  removed 
from  place  to  place,  and  set  upas  readily  as  a  common  stove. 

They  are  applicable  for  every  purpose  where  power  is  required.  From 
one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  a  cord  of  wood  per  day  will  bo  sufficient  to  run 
the  various  sizes  up  to  four  horse  power.  A  two  horse  power  with  machines 
adapted  to  it  would  be  large  enough  for  most  individuals  for  farm  purposes, 
but  one  of  three  or  four  horse  power  would  do  the  work  for  six  or  eight 
neighbors.  * 
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In  the  mechanic's  shop  where  power  is  more  frequently  required,  the 
utility  of  these  engines  is  more  obvious.  In  winter  they  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  stove,  and  with  the  consumption  of  the  same  amount  of 
fuel  that  would  be  used  in  a  stove,  a  convenient  and  effective  power  is  ob- 
tained. The  house  joiner  finds  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  business,  and 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  three  or  four  joiners  with  one  of  these 
engines  in  a  building  can  finish  it  as  quick  as  six  or  seven  could  by  hand 
labor,  and  save  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work. 

Butter. 

Judges. — J.  H.  Carll,  Suffolk,  chairman ;  James  Cantine,  Ulster ;  H. 
G.  Bush,  Lewis. 

25  lbs.  made  in  June. — 1.  D.  H.  Cary,  Albany,  $10. — 2.  Douw  Fon- 
da, Perth,  Fulton  county,  85. — 3.  Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  Transactions. 

60  lbs.  made  at  any  time. — 1.  Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  $15 — 2.  Philip 
Lasher,  Saratoga  county,  $10. — 3.  Jonas  Lasher,  Saratoga  county,  $5. 
4.  James  P.  Noxon,  White  Creek,  Washington  county  ;  Transactions. 

Butter  made  by  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. — 1.  Catharine 
Lasher,  Saratoga  county ;  Silver  milk  cup. — 2.  Henrietta  Coons,  Brunswick, ' 
Rensselaer  co. ;  pair  Silver  butter  knives. — 3.  Abbey  C.  Hall,  New  Leba- 
non, Columbia  co.;  Silver  tea  spoons. 

Coarse  salt — 1.  E.  Clark  &  Co.  Syracuse;  Diploma. 

Ground  solar  salt — 1.  J.  P,  Haskin,  Syracuse  ;  Diploma 

Statements. 

D.  H.  ty  Joseph  Cartfs  manner  of  making. — The  milk  is  set  in  tin 
pans  in  cellar,  from  24  to  36  hours ;  particular  attention  is  given  to  it,  so 
as  to  skim  it  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  thicken  ;  it  is  then  churned  in  a 
dash  churn,  by  dog  power,  and  usually  occupies  30  minutes  in  churning ; 
when  separated,  it  is  taken  out  with  a  ladle,  and  worked  with  a  ladle 
through  cold,  hard  water,  (which  is  preferred  to  soft  water,)  until  there  is 
no  appearance  of  milk  remaining.  It  is  then  salted,  the  salt  thoroughly 
worked  in,  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters* to  one  ounce  of  Ashton  salt  to  the 
pound  of  "butter.  No  other  substance  used.  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
cellar  over  night,  slightly  worked  in  the  morning,  and  packed  for  market. 
Covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  with  dry  salt  to  keep  out  the  air.  Pas- 
tures are  up  land,  principally  clover  and  timothy. 

Douw  Fonda's  statement. — Residence  in  the  town  of  Perth,  Fulton  co.f 
N.  Y.  Occupy  120  acres  of  land,  of  which  100  is  under  improvement, 
the  remainder  is  wood  land.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  sub- 
soil is  clay.  The  number  of  cows  kept  is  ten.  Their  keeping  in  winter  is 
good  hay  and  stalks,  in  summer,  nothing  bat  pasture,  consisting  of  clover, 
herds-grass,  and  red  top,  with  a  change  of  lots,  thereby  always  keeping 
them  new ;  always  having  access  to  salt  and  water.  The  amount  of  butter 
that  I  sell,  exclusive  of  family  use  through  the  season,  is  about  900  weight. 

Treatment  of  milk. — The  milk  is  strained  in  shallow  tin  pans  contain- 
ing from  7  to  8  quarts  each ;  then  placed  in  a  clean,  cool  cellar,  for  the 
cream  to  rise.  The  time  required  in  ordinary  weather,  is  about  36  hours. 
It  is  then  fixed  for  the  churn,  and  the  operation  is  prepared.  The  butter  i* 
then  taken  from  the  churn,  and  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  spring  water, 
until  the  buttermilk  is  all  out,  and  the  water  clear.  It  is  then  salted  to 
suit  the  taste,  and  set  aside  until  sufficiently  hard  to  work,  which  must  be 
done  three  times  to  have  it  right.    The  salt  I  use  is  the  Liverpool  fine 
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blown  sack  salt,  salting  to  suit  the  taste,  and  working  it  by  the  pressure  of 
a  wooden  ladle.  It  is  then  put  in  firkins  by  layers,  until  they  are  filled,  and 
covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  some  salt  to  keep  the  air  from  it,  and 
beaded  for  market. 

Girls  undub.  21  Years  of  Age. 

Catharine  Lasher ,  Saratoga,  under  14  years  of  age.  The  butter  made 
from  the  milk  of  15  cows ;  divide  the  time  of  milking  as  nearly  as  conven- 
ient ;  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  from  6  to  7  P.  M.  The  milk  is  set  in  tin  pans 
in  cellar,  from  24  to  30  hours ;  and  is  skimmed  and  churned  in  a  dash 
churn  ;  washed  with  cold  well  water,  to  free  the  butter  from  milk,  worked 
twice  before  packing,  using  from  three-quarters  to  an  ounce  of  Ashton 
salt  to  the  pound. 

Abbey  C.  Hall,  New  Lebanon,-—  The  sample  of  butter  which  I  entered 
for  the  premium  offered  to  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  by  the 
New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  was  made  in  two  days  of  the  last 
week  in  August,  in  the  following  manner,  viz :  The  milk  set  in  tin  pans 
from  24  to  36  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  or  a  little  less ;  cream 
skimmed  off  when  the  milk  was  slightly  changed,  and  churned  within  24 
hours.  The  milk  separated  from  the  butter  before  the  salt  was  added. 
Ground  rock  salt  was  used ;  the  quantity  regulated  by  the  taste ;  after 
which  it  was  very  slightly  worked  with  a  butter  worker. 

Judges. — James  E.  Southworth,  New- York,  chairman  ;  Daniel  Lassell, 
Fulton,  James  C.  Duff,  Lewis. 

2d  premium  for  100  pounds  over  1  year  old. — D.  C.  Beard,  Buffalo, 
$10. 

Less  than  one  year  old. — 1.  Hildreth  &  Brother,  Herkimer,  Herkimer 
county  $15 — 2.  Sylvester  Burchard,  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  $10. — 3. 
Fox  &  Colton,  Warren,  Herkimer  county,  $5.-4.  Robert  Eells,  Clinton, 
Oneida  county,  Transactions. 

Imitation  English  Cheese. — James  Smcalie,  Princetown,  Schenectady 
county,  Transactions. 

Three  pine  apple  cheese.— John  A.  Clark,  Albany,  Transactions. 

The  committee  remark  that  there  were  fourteen  samples  offered  for  thepre* 
mium,  but  only  four  of  them  (besides  the  imitation  English,  and  the  Pine 
Apple  Cheese,)  were  worthy  of  a  premium.  The  fault  with  most  of  the 
samples  is  common  to  a  large  portion  of  the  dairies  in  the  state,  viz  :  too 
much  taste  and  open  make,  and  not  uniform.  There  were  but  two  of  the 
samples  exhibited  where  the  three  cheese  were  alike.  It  is  all  important 
that  the  cheese  of  a  dairy  should  be  uniform  in  its  character,  both  as  to 
taste  and  manufacture ;  and  until  the  cheese  makers  of  this  state  arrive  to 
this  point,  they  must  not  expect  to  compete  successfully  with  the  English 
dairymen. 

James  SmealiJs  statement  of  making  English  Cheese — It  was  mads 
in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  requires  nearly  four  months  before  it  is  fully 
matured.  It  was  made  from  two.  milkings,  the  number  of  cows  ten* 
No  addition  of  cream.  We  endeavor  to  have  the  rennet  so  sharp  that 
from  two  to  three  table  spoonfuls  will  curdle  the  milk  in  from  forty-five 
(o  sixty  minutes,  and  add  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  coagu- 
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latum.  In.  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  rennet,  I  will  copy  from  a  pa- 
per written  by  myself  ki  1887,  on  the  method  of  manufacturing  Eng- 
lish cheese,  and  published  in  the  July  number  of  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Culti- 
vator, by  the  late  lamented  Judge  Buel.  This  method  I  have  never  seen 
any  cause  to  depart  from. 

"  Take  the  stomach  of  a  calf  that  has  been  fed  on  milk,  empty  it  of  its  con- 
tents/' (the  contents  are  of  little  value  for  rennets,  and  are  frequently  of- 
fensive to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell,)  "  rinse  it  slightly  in  cold  water,  put  it 
on  a  dish,  with  sufficient  salt  to  preserve  it ,  let  it  lay  for  eight  or  ten  days,  then 
spread  it  out  and  stretch  it  on  splinters  of  wood,  hang  it  in  a  dry  place  until 
wanted.  It  will  improve  by  age.  To  prepare  it  for  use,  take  one  quart  of 
soft  water,  an.d  add  salt  enough  to  make  a  strong  pickle,  boil  and  let  it 
stand  until  cold,  take  your  dry  rennet,  break  in 'pieces,  put  it  in  a  jar,  and 
add  the  liquor ;  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  strain,  bottle  and 
eork  it,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place.'7 

The  weight  of  pressure  is  from  eight  to  ten  hundred  pounds.  When 
preparing  for  the  vat,  a  small  quantity  pf  Liverpool  salt  is  mixed  with  the  curd, 
say  a  table  spoonful,  together  with  about  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  pulver- 
ised salt  peter,  to  a  cheese  of  18  or  20  lbs.  The  remainder  of  the  salting  is 
performed  by  rubbing  the  cheese*  with  fine  salt  every  time  it  is  turned  in  the 
press,  which  is  every  morning  and  evening  for  forty-eight  hours.  They  are 
then  taken  to  the  cheese  room  and  turned  daily  until  carried  to  market.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  correct  an  error  which  appeased  in  the  paper  al- 
luded to  above,  viz  :  that  the  cream  which  had  collected  on  the  milk  pre- 
vious to  coagulation  could  not  be  retained  in  the  cheese ;  experience  has 
taught  me  otherwise.  But  I  am  still  persuaded  that  the  most  uniform 
cheese  throughout  the  season  is  made  from  milk  immediately  from  the* 
cow.  There  is  much  less  atmospheric  influence  to  counteract  and  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  a  perfectly  sweet  curd,  which  is  not  always  the  case  when 
the  cheese  ia  made  from  two  or  more  milkings. 

Sugar. 

Judges. — Walter  Handford,  Delaware,  chairman;  E.  B.  Piatt,  Albany; 
B.  H.  St.  John,  West  Troy ;  Samuel  Cary,  Albany. 

Best  20  lbs. — Isaac  Burr,  Meredith,  Del.  co.,  810.— 2.  Samuel  Mo- 
Graw,  McGrawville,  Cortland  eo.,  85. — 3.  H.  F.  Shepard,  Lawrenceville, 
St.  Lawrence  county,  $3. — 4.  E.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  Trans- 
actions. 

A  very  fine  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Jesse  Hinds,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Isaac  Burr's  statement. — The  sap  is  boiled  down  until  fifteen  gallons  a*e 
reduced  to  one,  or  thereabouts.  This  syrup  is  then,  while  hot,  passed 
through  a  flannel  strainer;  after  which  it  w  suffered  to  stand  until  cold,  or 
perhaps  a  day  or  two,  as  is  most  convenient.  It  is  then  put  into  a  kettle 
for  sugaring  off,  as  it  is  termed,  and  at  the  same  time  one  beaten  egg  is 
added  to  every  two  or  two  nnd  a  half  rallon^  of  the  syrup,  and  tlwroughly 
mixed  ;  the  kettle  i?  placed  over  a  steady  fire,  and  when  at  the  point  of  boil- 
ing His  carefully  eki  mined,  and  thU  is  repeated  as  often  as  any  5>kum  arises. 
The  boilmor  is  continued  until  the  syrup  is  reduced  so  that  when  a  small 
quantity,  while  hot,  is  dropped  into  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  it  will  eease 
to  spread  in  the  water,  but  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  body,  and  appear  like 
soft  wax.  It  is  then  taken  off  and  suffered  to  stand  in  the  kettle  until 
partly  cool,  when  it  is  deposited  in  a  cask  or  tub.      In  this  manner 
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any  number  of  successive  batches  may  be  added,  until  the  cask  is  fall, 
•r  the  season  ended;  after  which  the  cask  should  stand,  (in  a  damp  plant* 
if  convenient,)  for  about  a  month,  then  tap  it  at  the  bottom,  and  let  the 
molasses  drain  off.  The  molasses  thus  produced  is  of  an  excellant  quality, 
and  the  sugar  such  as  the  sample  presented. 

Honet. 

Same  judges  as  on  sugar. — Best  20  lbs.  Honey — A.  Gilmore,  Wayne, 
Maine,  $5.  2.  David  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Reus,  co.,  $2.  3.  A.  €H* 
more,  Wayne,  Maine,  $1. 

Bee  HrvEs. 

Best  bee  A«?€.— Gilmore's  patent,  exhibited  by  John  H.  Hidley,  Green- 
bush. 

Gilrrwris  Apiary,  exhibited  by  A.  Gilmore,  and  J.  H.  Hidley,  the 
committee  consider  a  very  important  improvement  in  the  management  of 
bees.  It  is  an  article  meriting  the  attention  of  all  those  engaged  in  theii 
management. 

The  following  statement  from  Mr.  Gilmore,  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  honey  in  his  apiary,  is  bubmitted : 

Last  spring,  I  combined  nine  swarms  into  one,  and  set  them  to  work.  I 
have  paid  strict  attention  to  them,  giving  them  food,  of  such  articles  as 
they  like,  early  in  the  spring,  and  during  the  season.  The  whole  number 
of  pounds  of  honey  produced  this  season,  up  to  September  1st,  in  my 
Apiary,  is  2488  pounds. 

157  boxes  which  sell  at  81.25  per  box, $196  25 

83  show  bottles  at  $1.25  per  bottle, 103  75 

108  tumblers  at  $0.25  each, 27  00 

000  lbs.  of  honey  in  the  apartments,  at  $0.10  per  Ik, 96  00 

The  increase  of  bees  I  value,. 100  00 

$523  00 
Cost  of  feed,  boxes,  jars  and  Tumblers, 139  00 

Leaves  a  profit  of, * . .       384  00 

The  above  amount  has  or  can  be  taken,  and  still  leave  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  honey  for  the  use  of  the  bees  during  the  winter. 

Grain,  Flour  and  Seeds. 

Judges. — Peter  Crispel,  jr.  Ulster  co.,  chairman;  John  Horton,  St 
Lawrence ;  Henry  A.  Dubois,  Ulster. 

Winter  Wheat. — 1.  Samuel  Davison,  Greece,  Monroe  co.,  $5.  2. 
Obadiah  Howland,  Cayuga  co.,  $3. 

Spring  Wheat — 1.  Geo.  K.  Eells,  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  $5.  2.  H.  B. 
Bartlett,  Paris  Hill,  $3. 

Oats. — 1.  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris  Hill,  Oneida  co.,  (Purdy  oats,) 
49  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  $5.  2.  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris  Hill,  another  variety, 
$3. 

Barley. — 1.  E.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  $5.  2.  Obadiah  Howland, 
Gayuga  co.r  $3. 

Indian  corn. — Obadiah  Howland,  "Cayuga  county,  Norton's  Agrkol* 
tare. 
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Buckwheat. — 1.  Wm.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  $3.     2.  Hamilton  Mor- 
rison, Montgomery,  Orange  co.,  $2. 

Flax  seed. — Luman  Shcpard,  Skaneateles,  Norton's  Agriculture. 

Timothy  seed. — 1.  Robert  Eells,  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  $3.     2.  Lumau 
Shepard,  Skaneateles,  $2. 

Best  barrel  flour, — 1.  C.  P.  Willis,  Dresden,  Yates  co.,  S.  S.  Medai 
2.  R.  H.  Morris,  Geneva,  Trans. 

Wagon  tastefully  arranged  with  farm  productions. — John  P.  Beekman, 
Kinderhook,  $10. 

Discretionary. — Sample  of  teazles. — Luman  Shepard,  Skaneateles,  Nor* 
ton's  Agriculture. 

40  varieties  of  wheat,  (deposited  in  museum,)  R.  Harmon,  jr.,  Wheat- 
land, Silver  medal. 

1£  bushels  early  Kent  peas,  (earliest  grown,)  1  bushel  frame  peas,  and 
dwarf  blue  imperial. — Rapalje  and  Briggs,  Rochester,  Transactions. 

Wheat  grits,  barley,  oat  meal,  &c. — C.  N.  Bemcnt,  Albany,  Trans. 

Australian  wheat,  (very  highly  commended.) — Samuel  L.  Thompson, 
Setauket,  Transactions. 

Sample  of  peas. — Obadiah  Howland,  Cayuga  county,  Norton's  Agricul- 
ture. 

12  ears  of  corn,  (best.) — R.  Harmon,  jr.,  Wheatland,  Transactions. 

Samples  of  peat  and  marl  deposited  in  museum. — Isaac  K.  Frink,  Gal 
way,  Norton's  Agriculture. 

Sample  of  pork,  showing  a  gain  of  375  lbs.   in  150  days. — Daniel 
Smith,  2d,  Oppenheim,  Norton's  Agriculture. 

One  box  gypsum  from  (jrrand  Rapids. — E.  B.  &  H.  Morgan,  Aurora,  Nor- 
ton's Ag. 

Vegetables. 

Judges. — J.  Batty,  Keeseville,  chairman  ;  Charles  Downing,  Newburgh ; 
R.  B.  Parsons,  Flushing. 

Twelve  best  stalks  of  celery — M.  Tillman,  Albany,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Wendell,  $3. 

Six  best  heads  of  cauliflowers — E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope,  $3. 

Six  best  heads  brocoli — V.  P.  Douw,  Greenbush,  $3. 

Twelve  best  white  table  turnips — John  H.  Willard,  Troy,  $8. 

Twelve  best  carrots — John  H.  Willard,  Troy,  $3. 

Twelve  best  table  beets — C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  $3. 

Twelve  best  parsnips — John  H.  Willard,  Troy,  $3. 

Twelve  best  onions — John  H.  Willard,  Troy,  $3. 
1      Six  best  heads  of  cabbage — John  H.  Willard,  Troy,  $i> 

Twelve  best  tomatoes — Andrew  Passenger,  Albany,  $3. 

Two  best  purple  egg  plants — V.  P.  Douw,  Greenbush,  $3. 

Best  half  peck  Lima  beans — C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  $3 

Best  bunch  double  parsley — Z.  M.  Saunders,  Watervliet,  $3 

Best  squashes — E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope,  $3. 

Largest  pumpkin — Henry  Vail,  Troy,  S3. 

Twelve  ears  seed  corn — Jacob  Henry,  Watervliet,  $3. 

Best  half  peck  of  table  potatoes — Henry  Vail,  Troy,  $3. 

2d  best  half  peck  of  table  potatoes — James  M.  Sill,  Bethlehem,  $2. 

Best  and.  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  exhibitor — C.  F.  Cross* 
man,  Rochester,  $5. 
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Discretionary. — Samples  of  endives — Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  Trans. 

Sample  of  red  peppers — C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Sample  of  red  peppers — £.  Corning,  jr.,  Albany,  Trans. 

Sample  of  red  peppers— L.  E.  Smith,  Mechanicsville,  Transactions. 

Cucumbers — C.  F.  Grossman,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Tomatoes — Charles  McNeil,  Charlotte,  Vt.,  Trans 

Martinas — Wm.  Newoomb,  Pittstown,  Trans. 

Okra — V.  P.  Douw,  Greenbush,  Trans. 

Rhubarb — Z.  M.  Saunders,  Watervliet,  Trans. 

Salsify — C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Two  bottles  tomato  catsup — Thomas  Backus,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Among  the  articles  to  which  no  premiums  were  awarded,  the  following 
are  worthy  of  special  notice :  Very  fine  boots  were  exhibited  by  John  H. 
Willard,  Wm.  A.  McCulloch,  Y.  P.  Douw,  Z.  M.  Saunders.  Very  fine  onions 
by  John  Reeve,  Henry  Vail,  C.  F.  Crossman.  Very  fine  tomatoes,  by  J. 
Dingwall,  John  S.  Goold,  E.  Corning,  jr.,  V.  P.  Douw,  T.  Backus,  Z.  M. 
8aunders.  Onions,  by  V.  P.  Douw.  Purple  egg  plant,  by  Andrew  Pas- 
senger. Lima  beans,  by  John  S.  Goold,  John  H.  Willard.  Double  parsley, 
by  C.  F.  Crossman.  Very  fine  squashes,  by  Andrew  Passenger,  John  H. 
Willard,  C.  F.  Crossman. 

The  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  ex* 
hibition  of  vegetables  was  very  fine.  lb  deciding  upon  the  relative  merits 
«f  the  articles  submitted  to  our  examination,  we  have  found  it  difficult  in 
tome  eases,  where  the  articles  in  competition  were  of  nearly  equal  excel- 
lence, to  arrive  at  a  decision ;  and  in  several  instances,  where  only  one 
premium  was  offered  by  the  Society,  it  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure, 
nad  we  been  authorized  so  to  do,  to  have  awarded  additional  premiums. 
In  such  oases,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  designate,  by  the  terms  "fine  " 
and  "  very  fine"  those  articles  considered  by  us  entitled  to  special  eon- 
sideration  ;  and  to  which,  we  would  recommend  that  the  Society  yet  award 
some  token  of  its  approval. 

The  committee  would  also  remark  that  in  awarding  the  premiums,  they 
have  had  regard,  first,  to  quality  ;  secondly,  to  the  she  and  general  ap* 
pearance  of  individual  specimens  ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  exhibition; 

A  very  superior  sample  of  celery,  and  fine  onions,  raised  by  Jacob  New, 
gardener  to  Oliver  Phelps,  Esq.,  Canandaigua,  and  very  fine  Mountain 
June  potatoes,  raised  by  Peter  Engel,  on  Mr.  Phelps9  place,  were  not  re- 
ceived until  the  Fair  had  closed,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society.  Their  extraordinary  qualities  entitle  them  to  this  notice ;  and  a 
volume  of  Transactions  and  Norton's  Prize  Essay  is  awarded  to  Mr.  New 
and  Mr.  Engel. 

Class  C.    Domestic  Manufactures,  No.  1. 

Judges — Archibald  Anderson,  Fulton  county,  chairman;  Roland  8. 
Doty,  Oneida ;  Silas  Arnold,  Essex. 

Best  specimen  sewing  silk — J.  Hutchinson,  New  York ;  $8  and  diploma. 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets — Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Rose,  Brunswick,  $6.  2. 
Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  $4.  3.  Wm.  Wilson,  West  Milton, 
82. 

Best  10  yards  flannel — Miss  L.  M.  Stanton,  Martinsbnrgh,  $6.  2.  Mrs. 
L.  Shepard,  Skaneateles,  $4.     3.  Miss  Minerva  Pine,  Pittstown,  $2. 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth— ^Waterbury  &  Jordan,  MaUaville,  $10.    2. 
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*  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam,  $8.    8.  Mrs.  8.  W.  Abbott,  Kirkland, 
Oneida  county,  $3. 

Best  15  yards  woolen  carpet — Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  $10.  2.  Mrs. 
B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam,  $8.  3.  Mrs.  Philander  Bennett,  Mechanics* 
Yille,  $3. 

Hearth  rugs — 4.  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  $2.  5.  Mrs. 
Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  S.  S.  Med. 

Best  rag  carpet,  15  yards — Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  $5. 
2.  Miss  Caroline  Tyce,  Webster,  Monroe  county,  $4.  3.  Mrs.  L.  Shep- 
ard,  Skaneateles,  S.  S.  Medal. 

The  committee  remark  that  the  exhibition  in  this  class  was  much  more 
limited  than  they  had  expected,  and  they  desire  to  impress  upon  the  wives- 
and  daughters  of  farmers  to  give  more  attention  to  this  important  branch 
of  household  industry. 

Domestic  Manufactures,  No.  2. 

Judges — James  C.  Duff,  Constableville,  chairman ;  D.  K.  Olney,  Wind- 
ham. 

Best  double  carpet  ooverlet — Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  $5.  2.  Cy- 
rus li.  Nichols,  Bethany,  Genesee  county,  $4.  3.  J.  J.  &  A.  Davidson, 
Warsaw,  Wyoming  county,  $3.  4.<AbramKoonz,  Albany,  $2.  5.  L.  E. 
Smith,  Mechanicsville,  Transactions. 

A  splendid  calico  quilt,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  this  committee* 
still  we  recommend  a  premium.  Mi's.  Lucy  Ann  Gardiner,  Clarksville, 
Albany  county,  $1. 

Best  10  yards  kersey — Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  $5.  2.  Mrs.  B. 
fcowen,  Hoosick,  $4.     3.  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  $2 

Discretionary* — 10  yards  white  woolen  kersey — Mrs.  S.  W.  Abbott* 
Kirkland,  $4. 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings — Mrs.  0.  Northrop,  Spencertown,  $2. 
2.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam,  $1. 

Best  pair  woolen  wove  stockings — Isaac  Ayres,  Troy,  $2.  2.  Mrs.  E. 
Bowen,  Hoosick,  $1. 

Best  pair  woolen  fringe  mittens — Mrs.  Marietta  Clark,  Skaneateles,  $2. 

Three  pair  woolen  socks — Mrs.  Isaac  Clements,  Half  Moon,  S.  S.  Medal. 

One  pair  woolen  knit  stockings — Mrs.  Lucy  Ann  Gardner,  Clarksville, 
Albany  county,  Diploma. 

Two  pair  worsted  stockings,  very  beautiful — Mrs.  M.  A.  Lawton,  Troy, 
Diploma. 

One  pair  woolen  gloves — Mrs.  S.  W.  Abbott,  Kirkland,  Oneida  county, 
Diploma. 

Carpet  yarn,  very  fine,  colors  very  rich — Mrs.  R.  B.  Stiles,  Bethlehem, 
8.  S.  Medal. 

Woolen  yarn— 1.  R.  P.  &  T.  H.  Wiles,  Albany,  Diploma.  2.  William 
McElroy,  Albany,  S.  S  Medal. 

Velvet  tapestry,  very  beautiful — Griswold  &  Co.,  Troy,  S.  S.  Medal. 

Woolen  yarn,  very  fine — Mrs.  0.  Northrop,  Spencertown,  S.  S.  Medal. 

The  exhibition  in  this  class  was  very  superior. 

Domestic  Manufactures,  No.  3. 

.   Judges — Isaac  Sioat,  Rockland,  chairman ;  Wm.  Kelly,  Dutchess ;  Wm» 
B.  Pratt,  Dutchess. 

Best  10  yards  linen — Mrs.  L.  Shepherd,  Skaneateles,  $8.    2.  William 
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Wilson,  West  Milton,  Saratoga  county,  86.  3.  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Na- 
mee,  Pitts  town,  84. 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Train,  New  Lebanon,  $6. 
2.  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namce,  Pitts  town,  84.  3.  Mrs.  Henry  Weir, 
Pittstown,  82. 

Best  15  yards  tow  cloth — Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  85,  2.  Mrs, 
James  T.  Van  Namce,  Pittstown ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings — Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  82. 
2.  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Rose,  Brunswick,  81* 

Linen  knit  stockings — 1.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Norton,  Amsterdam,  82.  2.  Mrs. 
Joseph  Goons,  Brunswick,  81. 

Linen  sewing  thread — I.  E.  R.  Diz,  Vernon,  82.  2.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voe*» 
bees,  Amsterdam,  81* 

Discretitmary — Very  fine  linen  knit  stockings — Artisan  Moses,  Cham* 
plain ;  Small  silver  medal.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhces,  Amsterdam  ;  Small  silver 
medal.  James  Cantine,  Marbletown ;  Transactions.  E.R.  Diz,  Vernon; 
Transactions. 

Case  of  flax,  in  all  its  dhYerent'states,  and  linen  thread  of  superior  quality) 
various  colors — Thomas  F.  Fisher  &  Co. ;  Diploma. 

Cotton  and  linen  grain  bags,  superior — Mrs.  8.  W.  Abbott,  Kirkland? 
Small  silver  medal. 

Gloves  knit  from  the  hair  of  the  coon,  quite  a  curiosity — Mrs.  S.  W. 
Abbott,  Kirkland ;  Transactions. 

White  woolen  yarn,  very  fine — Daniel  B.  Rose,  Brunswick ;  Small  silver 
medal. 

Woolen  yarn,  very  fine — Mrs.  Alonzo  Howland,  Stillwater ;  Small  silver 
medaL 

B$st  linen  kersey — Mrs.  N.  Van  Ness,  Mayville  ;  Small  silver  medal. 
10  yds.     2.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Abbott,  Kirkland ;  Transactions. 

Ten  yards  linen  cheese  strainers — Mrs.  S.  W.  Abbott,  Kirkland ;  Nor- 
ton's Prize  Essay. 

Best  linen — Miss  Ann  Mary  Cameron,  Perth,  Fulton  county;  Small 
silver  medal.     2.  Mrs.  Joseph  Coons,  Brunswick  ;  Transactions. 

Linen  diaper,  very  fine — Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  Hurley  ;  Diploma. 

Tow  cloth,  very  fine — James  Cantine,  Marbletown  ;  Diploma. 

Linen  shirts,  home  made,  rare  specimen  for  the  present  day — Mrs.  N. 
Van  Ness,  the  highest  premium  ;  Diploma  and  Small  silver  medal, 

Patent  Batting,  quilt  wadding,  Ac. — H.  T.  Lawton  &  Co.,  Troy;  Small 
silver  medal. 

Linen  warp  and  shoe  thread,  very  fine  specimens — Mrs.  Parmelia  Dean, 
New  Lebanon  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Berlin  yarn,  shawl  yarn,  coach  lace  yarn,  very  beautiful — Cohoes 
Worsted  Co.,  Cohoes  Falls ;  Diploma. 

Linen  Shirt** — 1.  0.  Montague,  Troy;  Diploma  and  Transactions.  2. 
Miss  Margaret  Stevens,  Albany  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

One  dozen  cotton  bags,  wove  seamless,  of  excellent  quality — A.  N.  Has- 
kins,  Pittstown ;  Transactions. 

Children's  lace  stockings,  very  fine  specimen  of  skill — Mrs.  B.  R.  Voor* 
Lees,  Amsterdam ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Six  grain  bags,  of  superior  quality — Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam , 
Transactions 
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Manufactures,  otheb  than  Domestic. 

{  Judges — Noble  S.  Elderkin,  St.  Lawrence,  chairman ;  James  M.  Cook, 
Saratoga ;  Henry  Ten  £yok,  Madison. 

Black  broadcloth  of  very  superior  fabric  and  finish — 1.  James  Boy  & 
Co.,  West  Troy,  Diploma. 

Black  broadcloth  made  in  family,  and  will  compare  favorably  witik  many 
of  our  celebrated  manufactories — Philip  Dubois,  Ulster  county ;  Transac- 
tions and  Diploma. 

Floor  oil  cloth,  best — E.  RuaseH  A  Son,  Albany ;  Diploma. 

Woolen  shawls  from  American  wool.  The  sheep  from  which  the  wool 
was  shorn,  and  of  which  the  shawls  were  manufactured,  received  the  first 
premium  in  class  of  Saxons.  These  shawls  were  very  superior,  and  equal 
to  any  ever  seen  by  the  committee  from  any  part  of  the  world.  James 
Boy  &  Co.,  West  Troy  ;  Diploma,  Silver  medal,  and  Transactions. 

fancy  cassimeres— Samuel  Harris  &  Co.,  Catskiil ;  Diploma. 

The  committee  recommend  hereafter  premiums  of  the  first  class  for  car- 
peting, so  as  to  secure  an  exhibition  from  the  numerous' manufactories 
engaged  in  this  important  business,  so  advantageous  to  the  wool  grower. 

Needle,  Shell  and  Wax  Work 

Judge* — Mrs.  Jacob  Lansing,  Albany ;  Mrs.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Green- 
bush  ;  Mrs.  E»  H.  St.  John,  West  Troy ;  Mrs.  B.  Aiken,  Greenbush ; 
Miss  Caroline  Gallup,  Albany ;  Miss  M.  Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie ;  W.  H. 
Robertson,  Westchester,  Secretary. 

Best  ornamental  needle  work — Miss  Helena  S.  Van  Schoonhoven, 
Albany,  $3  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  Ottoman  covers — Mrs.  Jane  Newland,  Albany,  $3  and  Small  silver 
medal. 

Best  table  cover — Miss  Henrietta  0.  Lansing,  Watervliet,  $3  and  Small 
silver  medal. 

Best  variety  of  worsted  work — Miss  Mary  £.  Server,  Albany,  $3  and 
Small  silver  medal. 

Best  worked  cushion  and  back — Mrs.  Emaline  Wagner  Starin,  Fulton-' 
ville,  Montgomery  county,  $3  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  worsted  work  chair — Misses  Mary  and  Helen  E.  Hickox,  Albany, 
93  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  worked  handkerchief— Mrs.  B.  Payne,  Albany,  $3  and  Small  silver 
medal. 

Best  worked  quilts-Miss  Gertrude  Dubois,  Ulster  county,  $3  and  Small 
silver  medal. 

Best  white  quilt — Mrs.  A.  B.  Case,  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  $3  and 
Small  silver  medal. 

Best  port-Mo — Miss  Maria  T.  Bennett,  Mechanicsville,  aged  eight 
years,  $2  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  silk  Bonnet— Mrs.  P.  A.  Brown,  Troy,  S3  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  straw  bonnet — Miss  Esther  Fuller,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county* 
$3  And  Smgll  silver  medal. 

Best  lamp  stand  mats — Mrs.  Josiah  Sherman,  Whitehall,  $2  and  Small 

silver  medal. 

Best  ornamental  shell  work — Mrs.  F.  P.  Medina,  New-York,  $3  an& 
Small  silver  medal. 

Shell  cottage — Miss  Eliza  Carter,  Albany,  $2  and  Small  silver  medal. 
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1.  Wax  work — Miss  Mary  A.  Meigs,  Albany,  %%  and  Small  sflrer 
medal. 

2.  Wax  work—  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Thayer,  Albany,  $8  and  Small  silver 
medal. 

Discretionary. — Best  worsted  picture,  (Cromwell  and  his  daugher,)— 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Davidson,  Saratoga  county,  $3  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Greatest  variety  worsted  work—Miss  Abby  C.  Salisbury,  Troy,  f  3  and 
Small  silver  medal. 

Children's  embroidered  clothing — Mrs.  H.  Wyman,  Albany,  $3  and 
Small  silver  medal. 

Best  white  staffed  quilt — Mrs.  D.  B.  Rose,  Brunswick,  $8  and  Smaft 
diver  medal. 

Best  black  lace  veils — Mrs.  Alonso  Howiand,  Stillwater,  $3  and  Small 
silver  medal. 

Infant's  embroidered  blanket — Mrs.  Francis  Ives,  Troy,  f  2  and  Small 
silver  medal. 

Best  fire  screen,  "  Convent  of  the  congregation  N.  D.  Montreal, w— 
Mary  Nowlan,  Albany,  $2  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Worsted  work  screen  and  picture.  Miss  Mary  Condon,  Albany,  (10 
years  old,)  Small  silver  medal. 

Two  bouquets  of  wax  flowers — Miss  L.  Hendriokson,  Albany,  Small 
silver  medal. 

Ottoman  cover — Mrs.  David  Fairbanks,  Saratoga  county,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Needle  work  pictures — Mrs.   Wm.  Egglcston,   Albany,  Small  silver 

Landscape  (view  in  Switzerland,) — Miss  Jane  Skerritt,  Albany,  Small 
silver  medal. 

Christ  walking  on  the  water — Miss  Mary  Skerritt,  Albany,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Embroidered  picture,  family  group— Mrs.  P.  B.  Elmendorf,  Bethlehem, 
Small  silver  medal. 

Two  pieces  of  worsted  work — Miss  E.  C.  Dunn,  Albany,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Picture— Mrs.  E.  Freeman,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Picture  and  chair — Miss  Johanna  Hill,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Scriptural  design — Miss  Mary  E.  Silliman,  West  Troy,  $1  and  Small 
silver  medal. 

Ottoman  covers — Mrs.  R.  L.  Johnson,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Queen  and  monk — Mrs.  Mary  Armitage,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Elegant  embroidered  dress  and  cloak— Mrs.  James  I.  Johnson,  Albany, 
$2  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  white  counterpane — Mrs.  B.  B.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam,  $8  and 
Small  silver  medal. 

Best  knit  white  spread— Mrs.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Ghreenbush,  |8  and  Small 
silver  medal. 

7  patterns  fine  thread  lace — Miss  Sarah  E.  Beverstock,  Ogdensburgh, 
$3  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Tufted  chair — Miss  Mary  A.  Cary,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Crochet  bonnet — Miss  Ann  E.  Cummings,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal. 

Crochet  bonnet — Miss  Harriet  F.  White,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  silk  quilt — Miss  Eliza  Carter.  Albany,  $3  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Silk  quilt — Mrs,  R.  J.  Hilton,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 
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Silk  quiH — Mrs.  Gen.  Worth,  San  Antonio,  Small  silver  medaL    * 

Silk  quilt — Mrs.  Harriet  Lenway,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal. 

Straw  bonnet — Mrs.  Ami  H.  Williams,  Chautauque  co.,  $3  and  Small 
sflver  medal. 

Embroidered  skirt — Miss  Mary  Bemis,  Canandaigua,  Diploma. 

Knit  spread—Esther  Parsons,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Embroidered  dress  and  lace  veil — Mrs.  John  A.  Clark,  Albany,  Small 
silver  medal. 

Parses  and  bags — Mrs.  A.  L.  Godfrey,  Albany,  small  silver  medal. 

Bead  purse  and  mats — Miss  Elizabeth  Pexton,  (blind,)  Westmoreland,. 
Oneida  co.,  $3  and  small  silver  medal. 

Worsted  work  cushion — Miss  Eliza  E.  Ehlc,  Canajoharie,  Diploma. 

Crochet  tidies — Mrs.  Walter  A.  Wood,  Hoosio  Falls,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Tidies — Miss  S.  P.  Avery,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  Small  silver  medaL 

Crochet  tidies — Mrs.  Thos.  D.  Wells,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Blanket  and  embroidered  skirt — Miss  Martha  M.   Townsend,  Troy, 
Small  silver  medal. 

Infant's  cloak — Mrs.  Partridge,  Cohoes  Falls,  Diploma. 
•  Handkerchief — Miss  Emaiine  Wagner  Starin,  FultonviUc,  Diploma. 
'  Handkerchief — Miss  Sarah  Lynds,  Albany,  Diploma, 

Fancy  articles — Mrs.  R.  Taylor,  Albany,  $2. 

Ottomans,  &c, — Miss  Virginia  Hendrickson,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Silk  bonnets — James  H.  Darrow,  Troy,  Diploma. 

Infant's  blanket — Miss  Anne  M.  Garfield,  Troy,  $3. 

Lamp  mat — Mrs.  Francis  Ives,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal. 
'  Lamp  mat  and  purse — Miss  Martha  J.  Aiken,  Greenbush,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Door  mats — Miss  Anna  Swain,  Columbia  county,  Diploma. 

Quilts — Miss  A.  Kennedy,  Coxsackic,  Diploma. 

Gloves — Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam,  Diploma. 

Woolen  shawl — Mrs.  Henry  Wier,  Pittstown,  Diploma. 
.  Children's  clothing — Miss  Harriet  Henry,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Three  quilts — Mrs.  A.  Passenger,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Child's  embroidered    coat — Mrs.  Philander  Bennett,  Meehaniosville, 
Diploma. 

Patch  work  quilt,  5,000  pieces— Mrs.  E.  Vanderlip,  Albany,  Dioloma. 

Hair  flowers — Mrs.  B.  Wait,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Hair  flowers — Mrs.  Hannah  Dunham,  West  Troy,  Small  silver  medal. 

Coat  and  vest — S.  B.  Howe,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Tufted  Rug— Mrs.  Wm.  Huston,  West  Troy,  $2  and  Small  silver 
medal. 

Shirt,  (very  fine) — Miss  Mary  J.  Weed,  (7  years  old,)  Albany,  Small 
liver  medal. 

Best  transferred  quilt— Miss  Mary  E.  Frink,  West  Troy,  $2  and  Small 
■Over  medal. 

Bed  quilt — Mrs.  E.  M.  Pruyn,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Bed  quilt — Mrs.  B.  Payne,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Bed  quilt*— Mrs.  Agnr  Wells,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Bed  quilt — Mrs.  D.  R.  Rose,  Rcnssclaerville,  Small  silver  medal. 

Bed  quilt — Mrs.  Louisa  Allendorf,  Columbus,  Chenango  co.,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Bed  quilt — Mrs.  Eli  Couch,  Chemung  co.,  Small  silver  medal. 
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Velvet  quilt  (very  elegant)— Mrs.  P.  A.  Brown,  Troy,  $1  and  Small 
silver  medal. 

Two  quilts — Mrs.  Mary  Witherwax,  Guilderland,  Small  silver  medal. 

Patch  work  quilt — Miss  Adelaide  Nichols,  West  Troy,  Diploma. 

Toilette  cover — Mrs.  J.  Clements,  Half  Moon,  Diploma. 

Infant's  dress — Mrs.  Selden  Marvin,  Chautauque  co.,  Diploma. 

Stand  spread — Mrs.  Louisa  Allendorf,  Chenango  co.,  Diploma. 

Embroidered  handkerchief  and  needle  work  chair — Miss  Sarah  Hoffman, 
Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Embroidered*handkerchief  and  needle  work  collar — Miss  Maria  C.  D3- 
ienbeck,  Montgomery  co.,  Small  Silver  medal. 

Embroidered  linen — E.  V.  E.  Lansingh,  Albany,  $3  and  Small  silver 
medal. 

Carpet  bag— Miss  Lucia  M.  Shufelt,  Columbia  county,  Diploma. 

Embroidered  Suspenders — Miss  C.  P.  Freeman,  Fultonville,  Montgom- 
ery co.y  Diploma. 

Fancy  work  bead  bag — Mis?  Franoes  Turner,  Albany,  Small  silver  medaL 

Linen  pillow  cases — Mrs.  S.  B.  Jones,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal. 

Embroidery  on  card  board — L'rs.  E.  Settle,  Canajoharie,  Diploma. 
,     Knit  bed  spreads — Mrs.  Olivia  Mitchell,  Fulton  co.,  Small  silver  medal. 

Raised  work  ottomans — Miss  Sarah  V.  Gourlay,  Albany,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Worsted  work— Hiss  Elba  J.  Wooley,  Albany,  Diploma 

Worsted  work — Miss  Anna  Headlam,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Worsted  work — Miss  Mary  E.  Horn,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Worsted  work — Miss  Caroline  M.'  N.  Pcmberton,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Worsted  needle  work — Miss  Charlotte  Amelia  Langdon  Cook,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Diploma. 

Worsted  needle  work — Mrs.  Wm.  Frothingham,  Albany,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Worsted  needle  work#-Mrs.  A.  Mcintosh,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Memory  piece  and  chair — Miss  A.  Dexter,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Slippers — Mrs.  S.  B.  James,  Troy,  Diplomat 

Worsted  shawl—Mrs.  Lavina  Sedley,  Lansingburgh,  Diploma.    * 
^  Knit  cotton  spread — Mrs.  John  Piatt,  (aged  80  years)  Albany,  Small 
silver  medal. 

Two  quilts,  one  of  20,157,  the  other  9,648  pieces — Miss  Caroline  Bang, 
Albany,  Diploma. 

Quilt — Mrs.  L.  Dempsey,  Albany,  Diploma.  - 

Quilt  and  counterpane — Mrs.  Wm.  Huston,  West  Troy,  Diploma. 

Pair  tufted  work  chair  cushions — Mrs.  Wm.  Huston,  West  Troy,  Silver 
medal. 

Bed  spread — Mrs.  A.  B.  Blair,  Home,  Small  silver  medal.     * 

Knit  quilt — Mary  Frances  Brisbane,  Saratoga,  Diploma. 

Stockings  and  napkins— Frances  Courtnoy,  Albany,  $2. 

Embroidered  collar — Miss  A.  Marcus,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Vase  wax  flowers — Miss  Margaret  E.  Wilcox,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Superior  worsted  work  picture — Miss  Ann  E.  Shaw,  Albany,  Small  sil- 
ver medal.  » 

Knit  quilt — Julia  A.  Shallow,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Suspender  shoulder  braces — K.  V.  It.   Lansingh,  Albany,  Diploma*. 
Besoms,  collars,  shirts,  cravats,  Ac,  by  same,  very  superior. 

Worked  quilt — Mrs.  J.  S.  Keeler,  Albany,  Diploma. 
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Pyrattid  of  paper  flowers — Mrs.  James  A.  Hurst,  Utica,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Ornamental  bead  work,  on  card  board— Miss  Maribah  Chase,  Albany, 
11  years  of  age,  Small  silver  medal. 

Flowers. 

Judges. — Alexander  Thompson,  Aurora,  chairman ;  C.  W.  Hovey,  Boa- 
ton  ;  Samuel  Miller,  Rochester. 

Professional  List. — Greatest  variety  and  quantity.  James  Wi&on, 
Albany,  85.    2.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  $3. 

Dahlias. — Greatest  variety.     James  Wilson,  Albany,  85. 

Best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms.     Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  88* 

Best  Single  Dahlia.     L.  Menand,  Albany,  $2.   . 

Roses. — Greatest  variety.    L.  Menand,  Albany,  $5. 

Best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms.  James  Wilson,  Albany,  83.  2. 
Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester.  82. 

Phloxes. — Best  ten  varieties.     James  Wilson,  Albany,  $8. 

Best  seedling.     James  Wilson,  Albany,  82. 

Verbenas. — Greatest  variety.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester;  Silver 
medal. 

Best  twelve  varieties.     James  Wilson,  Albany,  82.  » 

Best  seedling.     Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  82. 

German  Asters. — Best  collection.  1.  James  Wilson,  Albany ;  Silver 
medal.     2.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  82. 

Pansies. — Best  and  greatest  varieties.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Roches* 
ter,  83. 

Best  twenty-four  varieties.     Elwanger  &  Barry,  82. 

Amateur  List]— Flowers. — Greatest  variety  and  quantity.  1.  John 
Dingwall,  Albany ;  Silver  medal.     2.  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pitstown,  83. 

Dahlias. — Greatest  variety..  Norman  Briggs,  Schaghticoke ;  Silver 
medal. 

Best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms.    Norman  BriggS,  Schaghticoke  83. 

Best  six  varieties.    Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Greenbush,  82. 

Best  single  variety.     Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Greenbush ;  Small  silver 
medal.     Norman  Briggs,  Schaghticoke,  Small  silver  medal. 
*     Roses. — Greatest  variety.     Mrs.  Henry  Morgan,  Aurora,  Cayuga  county ; 
Silver  medal.     2.  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  Willow  Brook,  Cayuga  co.,  82. 

Best  six  dissimilar  blooms.  Dr.  Alexander  Thompson,  Aurora,  Cayuga 
eounty,  83. 

Phloxes. — Best  six  varieties.  M.  Tilman,  gardener  to  Dr.  H.  Wendell, 
Albany,  83.     Best  three  varieties,  do.,  82.     Best  seedling,  do.,  82. 

Verbenas. — Greatest  varieties.     John  Dingwall,  Albany ;  Silver  medal. 

Best  seedling.     Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin,  Willow  Brook,  Cayuga  co.,  82. 

Best  six  varieties,  D.  T.  Vail,  Troy,  83.  Best  three  varieties,  D.  T. 
Vail,  do.,  82. 

German  Asters. — Best  collection.  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown ;  Sil- 
ver medal.     2.  John  Dingwall,  Albany,  $2. 

Pansies.~ Best  and  greatest  variety.  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown ;  Sil- 
ver medal. 

Best  six  varieties.     M.  Tillman,  gardener  to  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  Albany^  82. 

General  Liar  open  to  all  Competitors. 

Best  collection  green  house  plants  owned  by  one  person.  L.  Menand, 
Albany  \  Silver  medaL     2.  Jas.  Wilson,  Albany ;  83. 
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Best  Floral  design.  M.  Tillman,  gardener  to  Dr.  H.  Wendell ;  Silver 
medal.     2.  John  Dingwall,  Albany ;  $2. 

Best  Floral  ornament.  Mrs.  James  T.  VanNamee,  Pittstown;  Silver 
medal.     2.  Mrs.  Win.  New  comb,  Pittstown ;  $2. 

Best  hand  bouquet,  flat.  James  Wilson,  Albany ;  $3.  2.  James  Wil- 
son; $2. 

Best  hand  bouquet,  round.     James  Wilson;  18.     2.  James  Wilson  ;  $2. 

Best  basket  bouquet,  with  handle.  Mrs.  Wm.  Newoomb,  Pittstown  ;  Sil- 
ver medal. 

For  the  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers.  Mrs.  D.  T.  Vail,  of 
Troy ;  Silver  medal.     Same  to  L.  Menand,  Albany,  Silver  medal. 

Best  Floral  exhibition  by  any  Horticultural  Society.  Albany  &  Rens- 
selaer Horticultural  Society  ;  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  on  Gardening. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  dried  plants  and  flowers  correctly  named  and 
described,  (designed  for  World's  Fair  in  London,  1851.)  Miss  Mary  M. 
Chase,  Chatham  ;  Silver  medal. 

Two  vols.  Floral  treasures,  similar  to  the  above  collection.  Miss  Eliza 
E.  Cary,  Albany ;  Small  silver  medal. 

A  collection  of  400  kinds  of  plants  very  beautifully  prepared.  Wm 
Eliza  E.  Ehle,  Canajoharie ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Herbarium  of  the  Pine  Grove  farm,  Albany  county.  Alexander  Kirft- 
wood ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Bouquet  of  American  grasses  for  Museum  of  Society.  Miss  Mary  1L 
Chase,  Chatham,  Columbia  co..  Diploma. 

For  a  well  executed  design,  (a  sign  for  Floral  Hall.)  Miss  Sarah  Bfeai, 
Albany  ;  Small  silver  modal. 

Apples  and  Pears. 

Judges. — Asahel  Foote,  Berkshire,  Mass.,  chairman;  Wm.  B.  Odie, 
Piermont ;  A.  Saul,  Newburgh. 

Apples. — For  the  largest  and  best  variety  of  good  table  apples.  El- 
wanger &  Barry,  Rochester ;  Diploma  and  Hovey's  Colored  Fruits*  ft. 
Jonathan  Battey,  Keescville,  $5.     3.  Henry  Vail,  Troy;  Transaction*. 

For  best  twelve   varieties  of  table  apples.  # Jonathan  Battey,   ~~ 
vulc,  $5.     2.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany  ;  $2  and  Transactions* 

Best  basket  of  standard  fruits.     Henry  Yail,  Troy  >  Silver  medal. 

(Twelve  varieties  of  very  fine  apples  and  several  varioties  of  choice  pears 
from  Hon.  O.  Phelps,  Canandaigua,  arrived  too  late  for  the  Fair,  which  is 
much  regretted.) 

Pears. — For  greatest  variety  of  good  pairs.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Ro- 
chester; Diploma  and  Hovey's  Colored  Fruits.  2.  Henry  Vail,  Troy; 
$5.     3.  Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Teller,  Greenbush ;  Transactions. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  autumn  pears.  Elwanger  h 
Barry,  Rochester,  $5  and  Diploma.  2.  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Albany ; 
$2  and  Transactions. 

The  committee  remark,  that  the  efforts  of  the  tried  friends  of  Pomology 
to  sustain  the  interests  of  the  Fair,  have  been  highly  praiseworthy,  and  nu- 
merous fine  collections  were  exhibited,  among  which,  in  addition  to  such  as 
have  been  honored  with  premiums,  it  would  give  your  committee  pleasure 
to  notice  with  more  particularity  those  presented  by  Messrs.  Owens,  Dorr, 
Annesley,  and  Lloyd,  of  Albany ;  Douw  and  Pratt  of  Greenbush  ;  Eaton, 
of  Buffalo  ;  Frost,  of  Chemung ;  Haviland  and  Snyder,  of  Dutchess,  and 
Marks  of  Greene. 
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Peaches  and  Plums. 

Judges. — William  8.  King,  Manton,  R.  I.,  chairman  ;  J.  W.  Hays,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Best  six  varieties  named  and  labeled.  Alden  March,  M.  D.,  Albany ;  $5 
and  Diploma. 

Best  twelve  peaches.     H.  G.  Dickinson,  Lyons;  82. 

Best  seedling  variety,  six  specimens.     Elisha  Dorr,  Albany  ;  $8.  • 

Best  collection  plums,  six  specimens  each  variety.  Isaac  Denniston,  Al- 
bany, $5  and  Diploma.     2.  A.  Marks,  Durham,  Greene  co.;  $3. 

Best  four  varieties,  six  specimens  each.  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany ;  $3.  2. 
A.  March,  M.  D.,  Albany ;  $2.  ' 

Best  twelve  plums,  choice  variety.  Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Teller,  Green- 
bush;  $2. 

Best  seedling  plums.     Isaac  Denniston,  Albany  ;  $5. 

Preserved  cherries.     R.  H.  Drake,  Blooniingsburgh ;  $3. 

Quinces,  Grapes,  Cranberries, 

Judges. — Paris  Barber,  Homer,  chairman  ;  J.  W.  Hayes,  Newark,  N. 
J.;  J.  W.  P.  Allen,  Oswego. 

Quinces, — Best  twelve  quinces.  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany ;  83.  2.  Jno, 
8.  Goold ;  Transactions. 

Grapes — Best  and  largest  collection  of  Good  native  grapes.  Daniel 
Ayers,  Amsterdam  ;  $5.     2.  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany  ;  $2. 

Best  throe  varieties  of  native  or  foreign  grapes  grown  under  glass  three 
bunches  each.  H.  Vail,  Troy;  $5.  ±  P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Clinton 
Point;  $2. 

Best  dish  of  native  grapes.     James  S.  Goold,  Albany ;  Transactions. 

Specimen  of  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  grown  in  tub.  Gratuity  to  Mr. 
-Qnin,  gardener  to  Henry  Vail,  Troy  ;  Diploma. 

Currants.     E.  Dorr,  Albany  ;  Thomas'  Fruits. 

Watermelons. — Best  specimen  of  any  variety.  Henry  Vail,  Troy  ;  $8. 
t.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany ;  $2. 

Best  collection  of  Watermelons.     Henry  Vail,  Troy ;  $3. 

MuskmcIons.->~T$e%t  specimen  of  any  variety.  John  Dingwall,  Albany; 
$3.     2.  C.  P.  Crossman,  Rochester;  $2. 

Best  collection  of  muskmclons.     E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany ;  $3. 

Cranberries. — Best  peck  of  domestic  culture.  James  Cantine,  Marble- 
town,  Ulster  co.;  $8. 

Method  of  Cultivation. — The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  part*  of  it  black 
mould,  subsoil  impervious  sand  and  clay.  Plowed  the  first  time,  late 
in  the  fell  of  1847,  sowed  to  oats  the  next  spring.     The  spring  of  1849 

i>lowed  again,  and  harrowed  ;  marked  out  one  way  thirty  inches  apart  with  a 
ight  plow.  The  vines  "Were  taken  from  a  swamp  the  middle  of  May,  and 
planted  one  foot  apart  in  the  furrows.  The  first  season,  kept  clean  by  hoeing 
and  weeding.  The  present  year  hoed  and  wed  them  again — the  vines  sending 
out  runners  in  every  direction,  I  concluded  I  had  injured  more  than  I  bene- 
fited them  by  weeding  out  the  grass.  The  only  difficulty  I  apprehend  in 
their  successful  cultivation,  is,  their  being  thrown  up  by  the  frost  in  the 
spring.  Was  I  to  plant  anew,  I  would  select  drier  ground,  or  such  as 
could  be  flooded  over  in  the  fall  and  the  water  let  off  in  the  spring. 

JAMES  CANTINE, 
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FOEBION    FftUITS. 

Judges — Herman  Wendell,  M.  D.,  Albany,  chairman;  J.  W.  Hayes, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  J.  Battey,  Keeseville, 

Pears. — J.  W.  Hayes  .Newark,  N.  J.;  Small  silver  medal  and  Transactions. 
2.  C.  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Transactions. 

Apples. — 1.  C.  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Small  silver  medal  and 
copy  of  Downing.     2.  Benjamin  Brewster,  Montreal ;  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

Grapes. — 1.  K.  S.  Colt,  Paterson  N.  J. ;  Small  silver  medal  and  Trans- 
motions.     2.  J.  W.  Hays,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Transactions. 

Peaches — 1.  J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Small  silver  medal 
and  Transactions. 

Discretionary  Premiums.— Seedling  pears  and  apples.  Jasper  Curtis, 
8t.  Albans,  Vt.;  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

A  box  of  very  superior  apples'  from  A.  C.  Hubbard,  Troy,  Michigan, 
arrived  too  late  for  the  exhibition,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  report,  That  there  was  exhibited  by  Koswell  L.  Colt, 
Esq.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  twelve  varieties  of  finely  grown  grapes,  vis: 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Blanche,  Butch  Hamburgh,  Brown  Damas- 
cus, Victoria  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Lunel,  Seedling  from  the  Black  Ham* 
burgh,  a  delicious  grape — name  not  known,  Cambridge  Bclanock,  Golden 
Chasselas,  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleu,  and  Black  Hamburgh. 

By  J.  W.  Hays,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Fron- 
tignac  grapes.  Also,  thirty-one  varieties  of  pears,  viz  :  Andrews,  Hericart, 
Napoleon,  Dix,  Frederick  of  Wirtemburgh,  Beurre  Diel,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  Duchesse  D'Angouleme,  Glout  Morceau, 
Winter  Nelis,  Besi  de  la  Motte,  Williams*  Bonchretien,  Passe  Colmar, 
Kousselet  de  Bheims,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Beurre  Boac.  Urbaniste,  Belle 
et  Bonne,  Easter  Beurre,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Bantz,  dishing, 
Longuevert,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Bleecker's  Meadow,  and  Flemish  ' 
Beauty — all  well  grown  specimens. 

By  Jaspar  Curtis,  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont :  a  seedling  pear,  with  a  drawing 
of  the  tree,  And  a  description  of  the  fruit  and  tree.  Also,  a  seedling  apple, 
with  a  description  of  the  fruit  and  tree.  The  committee  commend  Mr.  Curtis 
for  his  calling  their  attention  to  these  natrVe  seedlings ;  but,  as  they  con* 
aider  the  fruits  far  below  the  standard  required  by  the  Society's  rules,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  a  name  or  pomological  description,  they  beg 
leave  to  decide  them  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

By  C.  Goodrich,  Burlington,  vt. :  Red  Astrachan,  Duchesse  d'Olden- 
burgh,  Gravenstein,  and  Newtown  Pippin  Apples.  Also,  Seckel,  Flemish 
Beauty,  White  Doyenne*,  Glout  Morceau,  Bloodgood  and  Buerrj  d'Arem- 
bnrg  Pears. 

By  Benjamin  Brewster,  Montreal,  C.  E. :  Canada  Crab  Apples,  beau- 
tiful specimens. 

By  J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. :  a  fine  display  of  Crawford'a 
Early  Peaches. 

Animal  Paintings — Paintings  of  Fruit. 

Judges — Sanford  Howard,  Albany,  chairman ;  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Al- 
bany. 

Specimens  of  animal  paintings  in  oil,  by  American  artists — T.  K.  Van 
Zandt,  Albany,  $5.    B.  D.  Palmer,  Clockville,  Madison  county ;  Diploma. 

Specimens  of  ariinial  painting  in  oil,  by  foreign  artist — Ambrose  Stevens, 
New  York,  artist  unknown  ;  Diploma. 
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Best  specimen  of  painting  of  fruit,  (for  Museum,)  James  Wilson,  Albany ; 
$5  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Landscape  painting,  with  animal — James  M.  Gardner,  Albany ;  Silver 
medal.  • 

Painting  of  raspberries,  commended — £.  Emmons,  Jr.,  Albany. 

For  the  premium  of  $25,  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  "  best  portrait 
of  some  animal  of  improved  breed,"  there  were  two  competitors ;  but,  ia 
our  opinion,  none  of  the  specimens  came  up  to  the  standard  required  by 
the  Society.  Some  of  the  pictures,  however,  possessed  evident  merit,  and 
render  their  authors  well  deserving  encouragement.  Of  this  class  we  are 
pleased  to  mention  the  painting  of  "Short-horn  Cow  Charlotte,"  executed 
by  R.  D.  Palmer,  and  offered  by  S.  P.  Chapman,  of  Oleckville,  Madison 
county.  We  understand  that  this  is  the  first  effort  of  the  artist  in  this  • 
line,  and  we  think  its  character  indicates  a  talent  which  needs  only  proper 
cultivation  to  ensure  eminent  success.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  further  improvement,  we  recommend  that  a  Silver 
medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

.  Several  paintings  were  offered  by  T.  K.  Van  Zandt,  of  Albany,  an  artist* 
who,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  well  known  as  a  delineator  of  animals- 
Host  of  these  pictures  are  entitled  to  much  credit,  and  we  reeenunend  that 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  receive  a  gratuity  of  live  dollars. 

A  specimen,  under  the  head  of  "  animal  painting  in  oil  by  an  American 
artist,"  was  offered  by  James  M.  Gardner,  of  Albany,  entitled  "  Old  Zabh's ' 
Whitey."  It  could  not  be  deemed  strictly  an  "  animal  painting,1*  aa  the 
figure  of  an  animal  was  merely  an  incidental  feature  in  the  piece,  the  lead- 
ing  idea  of  which  was  a  landscape  view ;  but  as  the  picture  was  thought  tp 
possess  merit  we  recommend  the  award  of  a  Small  silver  medal. 

The  only  specimen  of  animal  painting  by  a  foreign  artist,  was  that  of  the 
"Short-horn  bull,  Duke  of  Northumberland,"  offered  by  Ambrose  Stevens, 
of  New- York,  artist  unknown  to  the  committee,  for  which  we  award  s> 
Diploma. 

Paintings  of  fruit, — A  group  of  cherries,  comprising  three  varieties, 
was  offered  by  James  Wilson,  of  Albany.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  we 
deem  them  of  much  excellence,  bfing  very  natural  and  accurate  delineations 
of  the  fruits  they  are  intended  to  represent,  and  we  hope  the  artist  will 
continue  his  efforts,  so  well  begun,  in  this  description  of  painting.  We 
recommend  the  award  of  a  Silver  medal  and  $5  to  Mr.  Wilson* 

A  painting  of  raspberries,  offered  by  £.  Emmons,  jr.,  Albany,  which  we 
think  entitled  to  high  commendation. 

Paintings,  Daguerreotypes,  &c. 

Judges*— TV.  W.  Foreyth,  Albany,  chairman ;  D.  Thomas  Vail,  Troy  ; 
John  Newland,  Albany. 

Best  specimens  of   daguerreotypes — D.  £.    GavH,    Albany,    Silver 
medal. 
~"    Best  oil  paintings — Miss  M.  L.  Wagner,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Best  painting  in  water  colors — R.  V.  Dewitt,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Monocromatic  painting — Miss  Mary  G.  Dempsey,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Penciling  in  India  ink — Wm.  McCammon,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Painting  of  flowers  for  the  Museum  of  the  Society — Miss  Sarah  E.  SmiA, 
Albany,  Silver  medal. 

,  Samples  of  foolscap  and  letter  paper  manufactured  in  State — Laffin 
Brothers,  Herkimer,  Silver  medal. 
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Discretionary. — Drawing  with  a  pea — Mrs,  B.  &*  Yoorheas,  Amsterdam, 
Diploma. 

fainting  in  oil— Miss  Elizabeth  Barnes,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Drawing  in  pencil,  (Melrose  Abbey.)— -J.  J.  Hitchcock,  West  Troj, 
Diploma. 

Drawing  of  U.  S.  dry  dock,  Brooklyn — Augustus  Plinta,  New- York, 
Diploma. 

Painting  in  water  eolers — Mrs.  N.  S.  Washburn,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Eeilage  in  pencil — Mrs.  L.  H.  Brawn,  Centre  White  Greek,  N.  Y.,  Vol 
Trans. 

Flowera  m  water  colors— Miss  Eliza  E.  Ehle,  Canajoharie,  Vol.  Trans, 

Drawing  in  India  ink,  (with  left  hand,)  high  pressure  engine— Wm.  EL 
Lev,  Albany,  Diploma. 
-  Drawing  in  water  colors — Miss  H.  L.  Whitlock;  Albany,  Trans. 

Specimens  of  penmanship — 0.  Penoyer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Norton's  Essay. 

Specimens  of  heraldry— W.  B.  Clapperton,  New- York,  Norton's  Essay. 

Specimens  of  lithography — B.  H.  Pease,  Albany,  Norton's  Essay. 

Mesotint  window  shades — E.  S.  Edgerton,  Albany,  Norton's  Essay. 

Painting  in  water  colors — Julia  A.  Hinckley,  Albany,  Trans. 

Punting  in  water  colors — Sarah  J.  Waterbury ,  Maltaville,  Saratoga,  Trans. 

Painting  in  oil — Miss  Fanny  Wilcox,  Albany,  Trans. 

Proof  impressions  of  wood  engravings — W.  H.  Green,  Utica,  Trans. 

Daguerreotype  specimens,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Mr.  Gavit,  who 
received  the  first  premium — K.  E.  Churchill,  Albany,  Medal. 

Specimens  chemically  colored  daguerreotypes — Mead  &  Brother,  New- 
York  and  Albany,  MedaL 

Specimen  of  landscapes — S.  D.  Humphrey,  New- York,  Medal. 

Daguerreotypes,  (favorably  noticed,)— S.  J.  Thompson,  Albany,  Medal. 

Daguerreotypes,  the  collection  embracing  portraits  of  many  of  our  moat 
distinguished  men,  and'  excited  much  interest — D.  D.  J.  Davie,  Utica, 
MedaL 

Specimen  of  sign  painting — Stephen  Rogers,  Albany,  Vol.  Trans,  and 
Norton's  Essay. 

The  committee  report :  The  occasion  that  has  dotted  this  busy  field  with 
its  thousands,  is  indeed  a  proud  one  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  human  development.  There  was  a  time,  not  beyond  the  recollec- 
tion, perhaps,  of  some  who  are  now  present,  when  the  professions,  as  they 
are  termed,  as  well  a*  the  higher  pursuits  of  mechanical  skill,  seemed 
rather  to  regard  as  low  minded,  the  occupation  of  the  hard  working  farmer ; 
when  many  of  our  young  men  too  proud  to  handle  the  scythe,  or  drive  the 
plow,  hurried  away  from  their  native  fields,  to  seek  their  fortunes  amid  the 
smoke  and  dust,  and  Babel-like  confusion  of  city  and  town.  But  this 
feeling  has  happily  subsided,  and  is  now  only  regarded  as  one  of  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  past.  The  relation  which  now  exists  between  science  and  Agri- 
culture, has  served  to  place  the  enlightened  farmer  side  by  side,  with  the 
man  of  professional  eminence.  The  pursuit  of  the  one  is  as  progressive  as 
the  profession  of  the  other. 

The  effect  of  this  reaction  in  respect  to  Agriculture,  is  indeed  wonder- 
ful The  learned  treatises  on  this  subject,  the  multiplication  of  agricultu- 
ral papers,  the  discussions  at  farmers'  clubs,  the  annual  fairs,  all  indicate 
the  pervading  interest  which  is  felt  in  this  great  aim  of  our  national  pros- 
perity. Agricultural  Chemistry  is  already  taught  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
science  in  several  of  our  colleges.    And  it  may  not  be  improper  in  thjs 
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connection  to  express  the  hope  that  the  period  will  soon  arrive,  when  the 
Legislature  of  our  own  State,  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  great  fann- 
ing interest,  will  endow  an  agricultural  school  on  a  broad  and  proper  basis. 

No  State  in  the  Union,  perhaps,  has  equalled  our  own  in  its  efforts  to 
promote  -  the  interests  of  Agriculture.  Whatever  success  has  followed 
these  efforts,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
The  influence  of  this  Society,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  powerfully  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  its  printed  Transactions 
are  found  in  every  library  ;  its  Annual  Fair,  attended  as  it  is  by  strangers 
from  many  sections  of  the  Union,  reminds  one  of  the  great  national  expo- 
sitions on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  started  very  properly  in  developing 
practical  Agriculture,  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  industrial  wealth. 
The  analysis  of  soils,  the  adaptation  of  particular  seeds  to  particular  soils, 
drainage,  improvements  in  implements  of 'husbandry,  and  numerous  other 
subjects  of  vital,  practical  interest  to  the  farmer,  at  the  outset,  engaged  its 
attention.  But  it  has  gone  for  beyond  that  point.  It  has  brought 
about,  so  far  as  Agriculture  is  concerned,  a  relation  between  the  practical 
and  ornamental,  and  in  this  way,  has  blended  comfort  with  elegance.  By 
its  means,  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer,  nay,  even  the  artist,  have  been 
incited,  to  spread  as  it  were,  the  products  of  their  skill  and  taste  at  the 
feet  of  Agriculture.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  around  this  vast  field, 
teeming  with  the  trophies  of  industry  in  all  its* varied  forms,  to  feel  the 
truth  of  this  remark. 

This  connection  between  the  practical  and  ornamental,  which  has  been 
hinted  at,  is  one  of  reciprocal  influence.  For,  while  it  enlarges  the  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  taste  and  skill,  developed  by  other  active  pursuits,  it 
serves  equally  at  the  same  time,  to  throw  an  air  of  elegance  around  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  Agriculture.  And  had  not  this  bond  been  formed  bj 
the  State  Society,  this  committee  had  not  been  called  upon  at  the  present 
4ime  to  pass  their  opinion  upon  the  works  of  art  which  grace  this  exhibi- 
tion. Such  a  committee  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  out  of 
place,  on  an  occasion  like  this.  The  farmer  of  that  day,  in  strolling  about 
the  show  grounds  of  a  Fair,  would  have  eyed  with  complacency  a  commit- 
tee on  stock ;  but  had  he  met  one  on  paintings  and  drawings,  with  their 
report  in  hand,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  have  passed  by  on  the 
.  other  side,  with  the  feelings  of  the  Levite. 

There  seems  to  be  a  beautiful  fitness  in  the  encouragement  afforded  to  art t 
by  this  Society.  Many  of  the  finest  and  some  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  of 
painting,  are  drawn  from  objects  which  are  full  of  interest  to  the  farmer.  Cat^ 
tie,  horses,  haystacks,  &c,  are  represented  in  the  best  works  of  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools.  In  historical  painting,  the  highest  department  of  art, 
herbs,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  though  introduced  merely  as  foregrounds,  were 
"treated  by  the  great  masters  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  with  as  much  care 
and  laboriousness,  as  their  principal  subjects.  The  successful  management 
of  foliage  in  landscape  painting,  it  is  well  known,  requires  the  highest 
skill  of  which  art  is  susceptible.  These  simple  materials  gathered  from 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  arc  capable  of  being 
wrought  by  the  genius  of  the  artist  into  the  most  perfect  forms  of  ideal 
beauty.  A  horse,  a  dog,  or  cow  if  you  please,  may  be  correctly  painted  ; 
and  yet,  if  the  picture  possesses  no  greater  merit  than  this,  it  will  be  reck- 
oned an  inferior  example  of  art.  A  similar  picture,  however,  by  means  of 
a  few  simple  accessories  skillfully  arranged,  may  gleam  with  thought,  and 
tell  a  story  full  of  feeling  and  truth 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  managers  of  the  State  Society  'will  cherish 
more  and  more  the  idea  of  gradually  forming  a  collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings  illustrative  of  agricultural  life.  The  annual  outlay  in  carrying 
out  this  purpose  would  be  small,  and  indeed  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  con* 
sideration,  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  which  would  be  conferred  on 
legitimate  art.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  among  artists  of  real 
merit  to  exhibit  their  works  at  the  annual  State  Fair.  No  better  place 
could  be  selected.  There,  amid  the  moving  throng,  will  be  found  repre- 
sented every  variety  of  pursuit  and  taste.  There,  products  of  art  will  be 
seen  and  commented  upon  by  all.  By  the  connoisseur,  they  will  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  criticism — their  defects  will  be  exposed,  their  excellencies 
applauded.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  paid  but  little  attention  to 
art,  will  derive  from  them  new  impressions  in  regard  to  its  particular  excel* 
lence,  which  may  prove  so  many  germs  in  developing  among  this  class,  a 
taste  that  will  be  able  to  appreciate  whatever,  beauties  imagination  may 
conceive. 

With  a  view  of  intelligently  discharging  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  the 
committee  have  examined  with  great  care  the  numerous  paintings,  drawings, 
Daguerreotypes,  &c,  on  exhibition  at  the  present  fair.  Whilst  many  of 
these  works  are  highly  creditable,  others  are  entitled  to  special  commenda- 
tion: The  committee,  in  the  course,  of  their  examination,  found  it  difficult 
at  times  to  discriminate  between  pieces  which  seemed  to  possess  nearly  an 
equal  amount  of  excellence.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was 
to  them  a  matter  of  regret  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  they  were 
prevented  from  bestowing  more  prizes. 

Class  D.    Stoves — Cooking. 

Judges — D.  S.  Curtis,  Canaan,  chairman  ;  James  W.  Baldwin,  Kings- 
ton ;  Wm.  Masten. 

Best  cook  stove  for  wood — J.  C.  Hermancc,  Albany,  dispatch  stove, 
Silver  medal.     2.  Rathbone  &  Co.,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  cook  stove  for  coal — Thatcher  &  Hutching,  Troy,  Silver  medal 
2.  James  R.  Hyde,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  cooking  range  for  families — Philip  Rolihaus,  New- York,  Silver 
medal.     2.  C.  McLoughlin,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  furnace  or  other  apparatus  for  warming  houses — u  Fox  &  Co.'i 
patent,"  C.  McLoughlin,  Albany,  Silver  medal.  "  Chilson's  patent  Hot 
Air  Furnace,"  special  premium ;  Tremcre,  Wands  &  Co.,  Albany,  Small 
silver  medal. 

Stoves — Parlor. 

Judges — William  Bacon,  Richmond,  Mass.,  chairman ;  Thomas  Smith, 
Schoharie ;  P.  M.  Hutton. 

Best  ornamental  parlor  stove — "Golden  Age"  Parlor  and  Cooking 
Stove  combined :  Learned  &  Thatcher,  Albany,  Silver  medal.  2.  R.  D. 
Granger,  Albany,  "  Ben  Franklin,"  which  presents  a  scries  of  improve- 
ments which  we  are  sure  will  commend  it  to  the  public  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  hall  stove — Wager,  Pratt  &  Co.,  Troy;  Silver  medal.  2.  Mo^ 
rison  &  Tibbits,  Troy ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  sample  hollow  ware — Davy,  Anthony  &  Phillips,  Troy;  Silver 
medal. 

Tucker's  mirror  marble  mantel — The  committee  examined  with  much 
pleasure  three  specimen's  of  Tucker's  mirror  marble  mantel  piece  of  cast 
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iron,  exhibited  by  Francis  Harvey,  Albany.  These  articles,  for  elegance 
of  design,  and  beauty  of  finish,  will  defy  comparison,  and  in  our  opinion 
will  drive  the  costly  marble  of  other  countries  out  of  market,  so  far  as  its 
use  for  mantels  is  concerned.  We  recommend  to  Mr.  Harvey  a  gratuity 
of  a  Silver  medal. 

The  list  of  parlor  stoves  presented  for  examination  was  large,  and  tlio 
variety  of  name  and  pattern  quite  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  found  it  difficult  to 
determine  between  the  competitors.  In  making  up  their  decision,  they 
taaght  into  account  two  considerations — the  elegance  of  the  article,  and 
the  combination  of  good  qualities  it  appeared  to  possess  to  commend  it  for 
general  use.  These  properties,  rather  than  mere  ornamental  ones,  it  was 
supposed  the  people  would  demand,  and  upon  these  principles  the  awards 
wejtt  made. 

Silver  Ware,  Cutlery,  &c 

Judges — Luke  F.  Newland,  Albany ;  Benjamin  Marsh,  do. ;  Nelson 
Hascy,  do. 

The  committee  on  cutlery,  britannia  ware,  &c.  respectfully  report :  That 
&&y  have  carefully  examined  the  following  articles  presented  for  their  in- 
spection : 

Mulford  &  Wendell,  Albany — A  case  of  hollow  silver  ware,  (this  being 
the  distinction  by  which  pitchers,  tea  sets,  baskets,  &c.,  are  technically 
known  from  table  ware,)  both  plain  and  superbly  chased,  worthy  of  the 
highest  encomiums,  and,  as  the  committee  believe,  not  to  be  excelled  by  any 
plate  made  in  the  United  States ;  Silver  medal. 

Hall,  Hewson  &  Brower,  Albany — A  case  of  silver  table  ware,  consist- 
ing  of  table  and  dessert  spoons,  fish  knives,  forks,  sugar  spoons,  napr 
kin  rings,  &c. ;  among  this  variety,  the  committee  would  especially  notice 
a  set  of  dessert  knives,  six  in  number,  made  of  California  gold,  of  great 
beauty  and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  valued  at  $250.  All  of  these  arti- 
cles are  to  be  nighty  commended ;  Silver  medal. 

Wood  &  Hughes,  New- York — Two  silver  pitchers  and  eight  cups  of  ail- 
ver,  with  agricultural  devices  of  good  form  and  finish,  and  well  suited  to 
the  purpose  intended ;  Silver  medal. 

James  Mix,  Jr., Albany — A  case  of  emblems,  of  elegant  design  and  good 
workmanship,  for  the  use  of  "  Odd  Fellows,"  "  Sons  of  Temperance,"  6Ve.; 
Silver  medal. 

Edward  Owens,  Albany — A  case  of  surgical  instruments  for  amputation 
and  trepanning,  a  tonsil  instrument,  and  a  set  of  farrier *s  knives,  ail  of  which 
are  made  and  finished  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  seem  perfectly  calcula- 
ted to  perform  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed ;  Silver  medal. 

Palmer  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. — An  artificial  leg,  which  seems  to  be 
«n  admirable  substitute  for  the  real,  being  wonderfully  adapted  to  perform 
ike  various  functions  of  the  natural  limb  ;  Silver  medaL 

Smith  &  Feltinan,  Albany— Best  britannia  ware  of  good  style  and  excel- 
lent workmanship  ;  Diploma.  Also,  the  same  goods,  silver  plated  by  the 
galvanic  process,  an  excellent  and  durable  article  ;  Silver  medal. 

J.  H.  Whitlock,  Troy — A  general  assortment  of  britannia  ware  cast  and 
turned ,  of  a  good  silver  like  color,  and  well  made.  This  process  is  cheaper 
than  polishing,  and  equally  serviceable ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Willis  Humiston,  Troy — A  set  of  britannia  ware^candle  moulds,  made  in 
workmanlike  manner ;  Diploma. 
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William  Brown,  Albany — Silver  platea  aoor  plates  and  lock  trimmings. 
Also  silver  plated  harness  trimmings,  all  made  in  a  workmanlike  manner ; 
Silver  medal. 

The  Waterville  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. — Samples 
of  American  pocket  cutlery  of  very  superior  workmanship  and  finish. 
These  goods  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  abroad  for  pocket  cutlery  ; 
Silver  medal. 

Freeman  &  McDonough,  Albany — Samples  of  enamelled  ware,  (Fcnton's 
patent).  This  ware  is  beautiful  in  appearance,  exceedingly  durable,  re* 
quiring  a  powerful  blow  to  break  it,  and  capable  of  being  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  being  fashioned  into  a  variety  of  forms  for  domestic  use.  Its 
invention  is  important  to  the  community  in  general ;  Silver  medal. 

Nathaniel  Wright,  Albany — A  quantity  of  coach  lace,  tassels,  a  card  of 
ornaments,  &c.  Also,  coach  and  harness  mountings,  all  of  good  style  and 
workmanship,  especially  two  sets  of  pole  mountings.  Also,  a  pair  of  coach 
lamps  of  elegant  form  and  superior  finish ;  Silver  medal. 

G.  L.  Jones,  Albany — A  block  tin  dish  cover  in  one  piece,  an  important 
improvement,  very  silver  like  and  durable  ;  a  masterly  piece  of  work  ;  Sil- 
ver medal  and  Diploma. 

Van  Heusen  &  Charles,  Albany — Sundry  articles  of  planished  tin  ware 
of  very  superior  quality.  They  consisted  of  large  and  small  urns  for  hot 
water,  coffee  biggins,  coffee  filterers  and  coffee  pots,  very  strong  and  dura- 
ble and  not  injured  by  standing  upon  a  hot  stove.  The  workmanship  was 
of  the  very  first  order ;  Diploma. 

Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Judges — C.  P.  Barber,  West  Troy,  chairman  ;  T.  S.  Davis. 

Best  ornamental  cast  iron  vase  on  pedestal.  Emery  &  Co,,  Albany  ;  Di- 
ploma. 

Best  sample  drain  tile.     Halsey  Woodruff,  Albany ;  Diploma. 

Water  ram.     Emery  &  Co.,  Albany ;  Silver  medal. 

Best  ornamental  cast  iron  chair.     Emery  &  Co.,  Albany;  Diploma. 

Best  double  acting  force  pumps.  Downs,  Mynderse  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  Silver  medal. 

Best  suction  and  lifting  pump.  Downs,  Mynderse  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  Diploma. 

Best  sample  of  card  clothing.     James  D.  Watson,  Troy ;  Diploma. 

Best  sample  of  fire  brick.     Henry r  Van  Allen  &  Palmer,  Albany ;  Dip. 

A  sample  of  drain  tiles  made  by  machinery  exhibited  by  A.  &  Bab- 
cock,  Albany,  are  very  valuable  and  useful  articles. 

Discretionary,  No.  1.    Articles  of  Med&l  Opposition. 

Judges. — Elon  Comstock,  Oneida  ;  Benjamin  Enos,  Madison. 

The  committee  on  implements  and  machinery,  and  all  articles  of  metai 
composition,  respectfully  report:  That  the  entries  in  their  department 
were  numerous,  and  the  articles  of  such  a  varied  character,  as  to  require 
much  time  for  a  proper  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  several  articles 
exhibited,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  labor,  science  and 
art  to  which  your  committee  can  make  no  pretensions.  After  a  patient 
application  to  the  duties  devolved  upon  them,  during  two  full  'days,  the 
following  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at,  and  are  now  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

The  first  articles  on  our4>ooks  was  a  stand  of  rolls  for  rolling  gold  and 
»lver,  entered  by F.  fy  T.  Townsend,  of  Albany.     The  exhibitors,  although 
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not,  a3  we  understand,  deficient  in  this  world's  goods,  had  none  of  the  pre* 
'  cious  metals  with  which  to  test  the  practical  working  of  the  machine,  but 
judging  from  its  general  appearance  and  workmanship,  we  esteemed  it  a 
valuable  article.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the  exhibitors  claim  the 
merit  of  the  invention  ;  a  Diploma. 

Messrs.  Townsend  also  exhibited  a  "  chilled  roller,  for  rolling  iron  and 
copper,"  a  grand  article.  Also  a  "  plate,  for  grinding  clay,"  and  a  "  kettle 
for  boiling  plaster,"  both  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  good  material  and 
workmanship ;  a  Diploma. 

James  Gk  Dudley,  of  Buffalo,  presented  two  cast  iron  tree  boxes,  for 
the  protection  of  shade  trees.  They  were  of  handsome  pattern,  and  beauti- 
ful workmanship,  and  the  committee  would  regard  their  general  introduc- 
tion a  public  benefit,  especially  as  they  hope  it  would  tend  to  promote  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  shade  trees,  in  the  public  streets  of  our  cities 
and  villages.  This  article  furnishes  a  perfect  protection  against  the 
depredations  of  animals,  and  renders  the  growing  of  shade  trees  even  in 
our  business  streets,  quite  practical  le  ;  a  Dipluua. 

Messrs.  Starks  &  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  contributed  to  the  show  a  variety  of 
useful  articles,  among  which  were  beautiful  patterns  of  iron  railing  for 
fences,  balconies,  4c,  an  iron  tree  box,  and  several  iron  doors  for  bank 
vaults,  and  other  places  requiring  protection  against  burglars  and  fire ;  a 
Cast  iron  table  frame,  with  marble  top ;  samples  of  bridge  bolts  ;  several 
letter-copying  presses,  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  lucntion.  The 
committee  know  not  how  to  better  express  their  approval  of  all  these  arti- 
cles, than  by  saying  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  the 
manufacturers  have  acquired  in  this  branch  of  mechanichal  skill — a  reputa- 
tion as  wide  as  the  demand  for  the  useful  articles  produced  with  so  much 
industry  and  enterprize ;  a  Diploma. 

Davy,  Anthony  &  Phillips,  of  Troy,  exhibited  a  variety  of  ingenious 
and  well  manufactured  heaters,  for  tailors'  shops,  laundries,  and  for  private 
family  use;  all  of  which  seemed  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  intended* 
and  will  no  doubt  elicit  the  approval  and  warmest  thanks  of  that  worthy 
class  of  laborers,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  invented ;  Prof.  Norton  s 
Prize  Essay. 

Hoy  &  Wilson,  of  Albany,  exhibited  a  variety  of  tinman's  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, which  were  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  worthy  of  commen- 
dation ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Amos  Dean  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Albany  Argillo  Works,  had  on 
exhibition  a  large  display  of  wares  of  their  manufacture,  consisting  of  door- 
knobs, locks,  bell-pulls,  mantel-pieces,  &c.  The  material  from  which  these 
articles  are  madeijis  obtained  from  the  clay  banks  in  and  about  this  city, 
combined  with  the  proper  coloring  matter,  for  giving  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  articles  manufactured.  We  have  been  surprised  in  witnessing  the 
beauty,  both  of  polish  and  color,  which  have  been  given  to  these  articles! 
and  have  no  doubt  that  further  experiments  will  enable  the  manufacturers 
to  introduce  a  still  greater  variety  from  the  same  material.  Should  the 
clay  banks  of  this  city  furnish  the  material  for  a  great  variety  of  articles  to 
send  abroad,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  an  offset  for  the  bricks  imported 
from  Europe,  at  an  early  day,  of  which  some  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  now 
standing,  were  built ;  a  Diploma. 

Henderson,  Weller  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  exhibited  their  "  parlor  grates, ** 
adapted  to  the  use  of  coal,  and  ingeniously  prtvided  with  ah  ornamental 
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front  for  placing  in  the  back  in  summer,  rendering  the  whole  highly  orna- 
mental';  Vol.  Transactions. 

.  H.  W.  Covert,  of  Albany,  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  an 
iron  safe,  of  ample  dimensions,  and  superior  workmanship,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  would  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  with  the  greatest  security  to  its 
contents.  It  is  difficult,  however,  without  an  actual  trial,  or  a  knowledge  of 
the  material  and  construction  concealed  from  view,  to  speak  positively  of 
its  merits,  still  from  the  superior  workmanship,  we  recommend  a  Silver 
medal. 

Kykeman  &  Seymour,  of  Peckskill,  exhibited  several  iron  forges  for 
ships.  These  articles  are  portable  and  convenient.  The  bellows  is  placed 
directly  under  the  forge,  and  is  quite  concealed  from  view ;  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangement . seemed  economical;  a  Diploma.  The  same  gentlemen  also 
called  our  attention  to  several  iron  grindstone  frames,  which  though  in- 
volving no  new  principle  in  their  construction,  arc  ueverthelcss  useful  arti- 
cles. 

E.  Clemingshaw,  of  Troy,  exhibited  a  case  of  brass  trimmings  for  steam 
engines,  locomotives,  &c  The  beauty  and  high  finish  of  these  articles 
entitle  them  to  great  commendation,  and  to  the  attention  of  the  public ;  VoL 
Transactions  and  Norton's  Prize  Essay. 

R.  O.  Fox,  of  Troy,  exhibited  a  card  of  files  of  assorted  sizes.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  re-cut  from  old  files,  and  to  be  "  as  good  as  new." 
Of  this  last  fact  your  committee  could  not  speak  with  entire  confidence,  but 
consider  the  files  a  good  article,  and  were,  pleased  to  see  such  an  exhibition 
of  American  manufacture ;  a  Diploma.    * 

Isaac  Doolittle,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  "  Crosse tt's  patent  Stave  Ma- 
chine/1 which  is  represented  as  capable  of  cutting  sixty  barrel  staves  per 
minute,  from  blocks  previously  steamed  and  prepared.  We  did  not  see  it 
in  operation,  but  some  specimens  of  work  were  shown  us  which  appeared 
well  done  ;  Vol.  Transactions  and  $3. 

N.  Randall,  of  Syracuse,  exhibited  several  of  "  Fisk's  patent  burial 
cases,"  which  were  regarded  as  a  very  useful  invention.  They  are  con- 
structed of  metal,  perfectly  air-tight,  and  seem  very  well  adapted  to  the  use 
for  which  they  are  intended ;  Norton's  Prize  Essay. 

.J.  Adams,  of  Brooktyn,  exhibited  a  carpet  cleaning  machine,  which, 
although  it  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  this  committee,  was  examined  by  us. 
It  is,  doubtless,  a  labor  saving  machine,  and  where  carpet  whipping  is  to  be 
done  extensively,  would  find  patronage. 

James  Jenkinson,  of  Albany,  exhibited  a  patent  spark  arrester,  for 
locomotives,  which  seems  to  be  constructed  upon  approved  principles,  and 
is  recommended  by  railroad  superintendents  and  others' connected  with  the 
business ;  a  Diploma. 

William  Munsig,  of  Albany,  presented  an  assortment  of  gas  fixtures  of 
beautiful  workmanship  and  pattern  ;  a  Diploma. 

Matthias  P.  Coons,  of  Lansingburgh,  exhibited  a  rock  drilling  machine, 
which  works  well,  and  we  should  judge  would  drill  with  greater  dispatch 
than  can  be  done  by  hand  ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

Ross  k  Smith,  of  Rochester,  presented  eight  rolls  of  machine  belting,  a* 
patented  article,  said  to  be  superior  to  that  heretofore  in  use.  It  certainly' 
appears  to  have  some  merits  not  found  in  other  belting,  but  the  committee 
were  not  informed  of  what  materials  it  was  composed,  and  they  can  only 
express  the  opinion  that  it  possesses  some  advantages  over  leather  anoT 
rubber  belting ;  VoL  Transactions. 
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E.  Flagler,  of  New  York,  had  black  and  white  smith's  forges,  which  are 
well  calculated  for  their  respective  uses,  and  entitled  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  the  Society ;  a  Diploma. 

Russell,  Birdsall  &  Co.,  of  Port  Chester,  had  a  card  of  screw  bolte,  iron 
nuts,  stove  rods,*  &c.  The  bolts  are  manufactured  by  machinery,  with  great 
facility,  and  are  a  very  neat  article ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

J.  &  S.  Snow,  of  Rochester,  had  on  exhibition  samples  of  brass,  copper 
and  iron  wire,  evenly  and  uniformly  woven,  and  deserving  of  notice ;  a 
Diploma. 

Hotchkiss  &  Sage,  of  Windsor,  Broome  county,  u  Stirrup  noddle  irons," 
for  saw  mills,  which  one  of  your  committee,  acquainted  with  the  business, 
pronounced  first  rate ;  Vol  Transactions. 

David  Ray,  Chatham,  Columbia  county,  exhibited  Kendall's  thermome- 
ters, which  looked  well,  and  have  a  wide  reputation. 

D.  Addee,  New- York,  presented  three  cases  and  one  box  of  American 
steel,  which  appeared  to  be  a  superior  article  ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

The  Adirondack  Steel  Co.,  Jersey  City,  exhibited  one  case  of  American 
steel,  made  exclusively  from  American  ore,  and  a  first'  rate  article ;  a  Di- 
ploma. 

Brown,  Strevell  &  Zeh,  Albany,  presented  B.  Rowe's  patent  machine  for 
stretching  and  splitting  leather,  an  article  which  may  be  appropriately  deno- 
minated a  shaving  machine^  but  which,  on  account  of  its  many  useful 
qualities,  the  committee  think  worthy  of  the  Society's  commendation ;  a 
Diploma. 

Noyes  &  Hutton,  Troy,  called  tljp  attention  of  the  committee  to  several 
oast  iron  bedsteads.  The  beautiful  patterns  and  handsome  finish  of  these 
Articles  afforded  another  evidence  of  the  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  iron 
castings  may  be  appropriately  applied ;  a  Diploma. 

J.  H.  Butterworth,  Dover,  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  presented  a 
patent  combination  bank  and  safe  lock,  which  our  limited  time  and  oppor- 
tunity did  not  enable  us  to  investigate  fully,  but  which  was  pronounced  a 
valuable  article  of  the  kind,  and  apparently  proof  against  burglars  ;  a  Di- 
ploma. 

Woolensack  &  Hoffman,  Albany,  also  presented  a  lock,  for  which  they 
claim  great  merit.  H.  W.  Covert  also  presented  one  of  "  Lilly's  patent 
locks/'  which  seemed  to  be  all  right;  but  your  committee,  with  their 
limited  knowledge  in  so  important  a  matter,  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
between  them. 

G.  W.  Eddy,  Waterford,  had  on  exhibition  several  of  his  patent  car 
wheels.  The  best  recommendation  they  can  have,  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  use  on  nearly  all  the  railroads  in  this  section  ;  Norton's  Prize  Essay. 

Andrew  Meneely,  West  Troy,  had,  as  usual,  an  assortment  of  bells  from 
his  foundry.  They  abundantly  sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the  manu- 
facturer, whose  fame  is  almost  world-wide  in  this  branch  of  manufactures  ; 
a  Diploma. 

J.  Semmons,  Albany,  had  on  exhibition  a  quantity  of  "  bell  metal  pens." 
The  fact  that  this  report  was  written  with  one  of  them  would  not  be  taken 
by  the  public  as  evidence  of  superiority,  but  we  nevertheless  thought  them 
Tery  good  ;  a  Diploma. 

N.  French,  of  Rome,  had  on  the  ground  a  morticing  machine,  which 
seemed  well  adapted  to  the  use  intended,  and  also  to  boring  as  well  as 
morticing;  Vol.  Transactions. 

Guy  Davis,  Syracuse,  called  our  attention  to  a  steam  valve,  which  pre 
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senta  some  improvements  upon  those  formerly  u©ea,  and  has  the  approval 
of  competent  engineers ;  a  Diploma. 

Nathaniel  Wright,  Albany,  presented  samples  of  electro-galvanizing  of 
vegetables.  The  specimens  were  fine,  although  the  art  is  rather  ornamental 
than  useful ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  further  trials  may  prove  its  adapta- 
tion to  many  useful  purposes  ;  Downing's  Fruits. 

Mr.  Ballard,  of  New- York,  presented  some  samples  of  rural  fence  made 
of  cast  iron,  of  handsome  patterns,  and  resembling  a  common  rustic  fence ; 
Vol.  Transactions. 

Phelps  &  Gurley,  of  Troy,  had  a  case  of  engineers'  and  surveyors'  in- 
struments of 'superior  finish  and  apparent  accuracy,  and  which  contributed 
largely  to  the  exhibition ;  Silver  medal. 

John  Rodgers,  Albany,  exhibited  a  steam  boiler  and  a  tobacco-cutter, 
both  in  operation.  The  former  was  certainly  a  useful  and  meritorious  arti- 
cle, and  judging  from  the  demand  for  the  weed  turned  out  by  the  latter, 
we  are  constrained  to  form  the  same  opinion  of  that  also.  It  certainly 
worked  well  and  is^ui  improvement  upon  the  machines  heretofore  in  use  ; 
a  Diploma  for  each. 

Reuben  Robinson,  West  Troy,  had  an  incited  plane  hinge  and  window 
blind  fastener,  an  ingenious  and  useful  article ;  Thomas'  Fruits. 

S.  B.  Snedeker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  also  had  a  patent  blind  fastener ;  Yol. 
Transactions. 

John  E.  Jones,  Rochester,  exhibited  Arnold's  patent  sash  lock,  which 
worked  well,  and  must  be  a  valuable  article.  It  received  a  premium  from 
this  Society  in  1849 ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

Lyman  G.  Higinbotham,  Oneida,  Madison  co.,  exhibited  a  miniature 
steam  engine,  made  by  himself,  and  showing  great  ingenuity  for  a  boy  15 
years  old  without  experience  or  practice  in  machinery.  He  will  make  a 
machinist  of  skill  and  ability  beyond  a  doubt ;  Silver  medal. 

George  P.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  presented  a  similar  article,  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  same  notice,  he  being  about  the  same  age ;  Silver  medal. 

Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  exhibited  eleven  samples  of  saws,  manufactured 
in  Albany  by  W.  B.  Gregory,  which  were  deserving  of  notice ;  a  Diploma. 

Thomas  Whalen,  Albany,  presented  six  brass  force  pumps  of  great  power 
and  merit ;  a  Diploma. 

Julius  A.  Pease,  Philadelphia,  exhibited  Pease's  patent  sash  supporter, 
a  valuable  article ;  a  Diploma. 

James  Harrety,  Troy,  set  of  eliptic  carriage  springs,  for  which  he  claims 
an  improvement.  The  committee  were  unable  to  speak  confidently  of  the 
claim,  without  seeing  them  in  use. 

Roy  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  samples  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  butts,  all  good 
articles ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

J.  E.  Holmes,  New- York,  a  boiler  punch,  which  has  great  power  and 
works  admirably.  Also  one  anti-friction  wheel  and  sector  press  for  printers, 
bookbinders,  oil  mills,  &c. ;  this  article  is  highly  recommended  by  the  best 
judges,  and  the  committee  take  pleasure  in  adding  their  approval ;  a  Diploma 
and  Vol.  Transactions. 

William  Prescott,  Buffalo,  Warner's  patent  stove-pipe ;  this  consists  in 
the  simple,  yet  exceedingly  useful  improvement  of  turning  the  ridges 
usually  raised  near  the  ends  of  the  joint?,  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  making 
the  whole  perfectly  secure,  and  a  great  protection  against  fires  ;  a  Diploma. 

John  P.  Winslow,  Troy,  presented  specimens  of  railroad  iron,  being 
Seymour's  patent  double  rail,  by  which  all  the  advantages  of  a  continuous 
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rail  are  said  to  bo  secured.  This  rail  is  highly  recommended  by  Engi-  • 
neers  and  others,  but  the  committee  arc  not  oompetent  to  express  any  confi- . 
jlent  opinion  of  lis  general  merits.  One  great  improvement  is  certainly 
secured  in  doing  away  with  the  through,  joints  which  cause  much  the  great- 
est proportion  of  the  wear  and  expense  of  repairing  the  track.  If  it  shall 
prove  in  other  respects  equal  to  the  single  rail,  a  great  improvement  will 
nave  been  effected.  These  rails  are  made  at  the  Mount  Savage  Iron  Works, 
Maryland ;  Silver  medal. 

There  were  two  sowing  machines  exhibited ;  one  by  Lee  &  Jones,  of 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  by  Le  Row  &  Blodgett,  New  York.  We 
examined  both  of  them  and  saw  them  in  operation.  They  do  their  work 
rapidily  and  well — that  of  Lee  &  Jones  being  perhaps  best  adapted  to 
shops,  and  the  other  to  the  family  use,  on  account  of  its  more  moderate  ex- 
pense ;  Silver  medal  to  each. 

F.  S.  Low,  Albany,  had  a  steam  engine  in  full  operation  on  the  ground* 
driving  all  the  machinery,  and  which  attracted  much  attention ;  Diploma 
and  Silver  medal. 

Henry  Warren,  Troy,  exhibited  two  coils  of  block  tin  water  pipe,  macto 
by  T.  Otis  Le  Roy  &  Co.,  J4ew-York.  It  is  a  good  article,  superior  in 
many  respects  to  lead,  and  we  think  may  be  generally  introduced ;  Vol. 
Transactions. 

Albert  Dwelle,  Albany,  exhibited  an  iron  turning  lathe,  of  superior  work* 
manship  and  finish.  Mr.  D.  docs  not,  however,  claim  for  it  any  new  prin- 
ciple, and  we  can  only  commend  his  work  to  favorable  notice  ;  Piploma. 

W.  P.  &  G.  B.  Wright,  Rochester  presented  a  bevel  sawing  machine, 
which  seems  well  calculated  for  sawing  in  almost  every  shape;  Vol. 
Transactions. 

S.  W.  Chubbuck,  Utica,  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  tele* 
graph  operating  machine  and  apparatus  manufactured  by  him.  Mr.  Chub- 
buck  is  an  original  mechanic,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, commenced  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments,  and  has  so  well 
succeeded  as  to  supply  the  entire  Morse  line  with  them.  The  machine  re- 
ferred to,  was  in  operation  on  the  grounds ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

Articles  of  Wood. 

Judges. — Samuel  Cheever,  Saratoga,  chairman ;  Seth  Norton,  Berkshire^ 
Mass. ;  Elias  Butler,  Dutchess. 

The  committee  upon  implements  and  articles  of  wood,  report :  That 
they  have  had  several  articles  submitted  to  their  inspection ;  some  new,  and 
some  fine  specimens  of  such  as  had  been  before  produced.  A  scythe  snath 
of  peculiar  curve,  so  as  to  make  with  the  scythe,  almost  three-fourths  of  a 
circle.  The  patentee,  W.  S.  Chamberlin,  of  Savaunah,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y., 
jsays,  its  advantage  over  the  other  snath,  is,  that  in  the  motion  for  cutting 
the  grass,  the  left  arm  is  kept  extended  at  length,  and  is  capable  of  exercis- 
ing as  much  power  as  the  right ;  whilst  with  .the  common  snath,  as  the 
scythe  comes  round  to  the  left,  the  arm  is  drawn  up,  and  in  a  measure  dis- 
abled. The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  weight  in  the  sug- 
gestion. The  design  is  ingenious,  and  in  use,  may- prove  advantageous;  but 
it  must  be  from  use  alone  that  its  superiority  can  be  tested.  There  were 
grain  cradles  exhibited,  whose  snaths  were  upon  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
aame  curve.  They  were  also  exhibited  at  Syracuse,  last  year.  rJ  he  idea 
of  the  one  was  doubtless  taken  from  the  other.  Mr.  Chainberlin,  for  adapt- 
ing this  principle  to  the  scythe,  is  entitled  to  credit,  and  should  it  prov« 
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useful,  will  be  entitled  to  the  thinks  of  the  Society,  for  affording  relief  te 
one  of  the  most  severe  labors  of  the  farmer.  But  as  its  present  value  must 
depend  upon  experience  in  use,  the  committee  will  leave  the  inventor  to 
receive  from  the  Society,  and  from  the  public  hereafter,  such  reward  as  his 
invention  shall  deserve ;  a  copy  of  Transactions  is  recommended  to  Mr. 
C. 

The  committee  also  examined  a  gate,  patented  by  Parkinson,  and  exhi- 
bited by  Charles  Schofield,  Paris,  Oneida  co.  The  gate  is  in  two  pieces, 
divided  vertically  in  the  center,  and  opens  each  way.  The  front  is  opened 
vertically  down  to  the  ground,  wide  enough  to  receive  the  frame  of  the 
gate  the  end  of  which  is  set  in  the  post,  and  the  only  hinge  or  hanging  con- 
sists of  a  pin  either  of  wood  or  iron,  through  the  post  and  timber  of  the 
gate  frame  near  the  ground.  A  pully  may,  or  may  not  be  used  to  aid  in 
raising  the  gate.  When  open,  the  two  parts  of  tic  gate'  stand  upon  the 
outer  end.  The  advantages  claimed  are,  the  cheapness  and  simplicity  of 
construction,  as  any  farmer  can  make  it  without  the  use  of  iron.  It  is  not 
embarrassed  in  opening,  by  the  snows  of  winter,  and  does  not  swing  to  by ' 
the  wind,  to  be  caught  by  the  carriage,  nor  can  it  be  opened  by  animals ;  a 
vol.  of  Transactions  is  awarded. 

An  ornamental  sign  of  wood  letters,  carved,  and  got  up  with  much  skill 
and  good  taste,  by  James  H.  Darrow,  of  Troy ;  Vol.  Trans. 

Davy,  Anthony,  &  Phillips,  Troy,  presented  a  set  of  block  patterns,  for 
the  "  Lady  Washington  Parlor  Stove."  The  patterns  evince  much  skill  in 
the  design,  and  the  castings  appear  truly  beautiful.  But  as  the  stove  when 
completed,  is  more  appropriately  the  subject  of  a  premium  than  the  block 
or  patterns,  the  committee  suppose  the  manufacturers  will  be  taken  care  of, 
by  the  committee  on  stoves  ?  a  Diploma  is  recommended  for  the  beauty  of 
the  patterns. 

John  Byrne,  of  Albany,  presented  a  puncheon  of  excellent  workman* 
ship  and  finish,  showing  that  whoever  puts  liquor  in  his  casks,  will  know 
where  to  find  it ;  a  Vol  of  Trans. 

S.  B.  Rexford,  Sherburne,  Chenango  co.,  presented  a  wooden  chain  of 
two  feet  or  more  in  length,  made  while  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  with  a 
penknife,  from  a  pine  stick  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square.  It  if 
fitted  with  swivel  and  rings,  with  loose  balls  enclosed,  challenging  competi- 
tion even  from  the  Chinese,  in  ingenuity  and  patience ;  a  Vol.  of  Trans. 

Charles  H.  Cook,  Coeymans,  Albany  co.,  presented  a  quilting  frame,  for 
which  he  has  a  patent.  The  committee  are  of  opinicm  that  all  good  house- 
wives, who  make  their  own  bed  quilts,  and  whose  husbands  dislike  to  be 
crowded  out  of  the  house  whilst  the  process  is  going  on,  will  find  this  a 
valuable  improvement.  The  entire  frame  sustains  itself  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  cot  bedstead,  and  a  quilt  of  any  site  does  not  occupy  but  3£ 
feet  in  width,  is  roiled  over  cyliaders  upon  each  side,  without  separating,  - 
and  the  quilt  may  be  brought  to  any  height  to  suit  a  sitting  or  standing 
posture,  and  upon  a  level  or  an  inclined  plane ;  a  Diploma. 

O.  Tinglcy,  of  Albany,  presented  some  very  finely  finished  specimens  of 
Lindley's  patent  bedsteads,  going  together  with  a  screw  cut  upon  the  end 
of  the  rail  going  into  the  post  so  close  as  to  exclude  all  vermin.  He  showed 
his  skill  in  the  art  of  staining,  by  which  he  converts  white  wood  and  maple 
into  very  good  black  walnut.  He  makes  a  good  and  cheap  article,  whick 
the  public  will  not  fail  to  appreciate ;  a  Diploma. 

Miller  &  Loomis,  Westficld,  Mass.,  presented  a  washing  and  fulling  ma- 
chine, lately  patented,  which  promises,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  t» 
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answer  a  valuable  purpose.  Patent  washing  machines,  qre  as  thick  as  the 
"  leaves  of  Valambrosia ;"  and  whoever  shall  produce  one  that  will  do 
what  most  of  them  profess  to  do,  will  deserve  much;  for  if  the  useless 
washing  machines  stowed  away  about  the  country  were  collected,  they 
would  come  nigh  to  filling  our  entire  Fair  ground. 

The  machine  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Loomis,  is  constructed  with  a  vertical 
cylinder,  with  ribs  or  buckets,  which  revolve  within  another  cylinder,  set 
also  with  ribs,  leaving  a  space  of  about  four  inches  in  the  clear,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  clothes  These  are,  together  with  the  water,  put  in  vio- 
lent motion  by  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  clothes  are 
rapidly  cleaned,  without  wearing,  breaking  of  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c. 
The  machinery  Is  very  simple,  requiring  but  two  cog  wheels.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  same^machine  would  make  a  good  churn  ;  it  can  be  cheap* 
ly  constructed ;  a  Diploma. 

Lewis  Tupper,  of  Genoa,  Cayuga  co.,  presented  a  washing  machine,  for 
•  which  he  has  a  patent.  It  consists  of  an  elongated  box  of'  common  form, 
with  twenty-one  rollers  of  one  inch  diameter,  upon  a  circular  line,  on  the 
bottom,  over  which  is  suspended  a  corresponding  set  of  rollers,  worked  to 
and  fro,  by  a  lever.  The  rollers  are  pressed  together  by  a  vertical  screw, 
acting  upon  a  spiral  spring. 

This  machine  will  doubtless  he  very  efficient  in  removing  dirt  from  very 
dirty  clothes ;  but  whether  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c,  will  come  out  as 
they  go  in,  is  not  so  clear ;  a  Diploma. 

Articles  op  Iron  and  Wood  Combinei/. 

Judges. — Grove  Lawrence,  Syracuse,  chairman;  Edward  Huntington, 
Rome ;  H.  Lewis,  Oswego. 

Planing  machine,  for  floor  moulding,  "  Woodwork's  patent" — John  Gib- 
flon,  Albany,  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Scales,  letter  press  and  tracks,  well  manufactmred — Duryee,  Forsyth  k 
'Co.,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Smut  machine,  a  good  article — Leonard  Smith,  Trey,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Lifting  and  compressing  power,  a  useful  improvement — B.  Newbery, 
.Catskill,  Trans. 

Lot  of  scales — Five  ton  hay  scales,  three  portable  platform  scales,  thir- 
teen small  scales,  fine  articles,  J,  L.  Brown,  maker,  N.  Y.,  Emery  &  Co., 
agents,  Albany,  Silver  medal. 

Patent  hames,  a  valuable  improvement — Nathan  Post,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Ca3e  edge  tools,  the  best  specimens  on  exhibition — L.  Bolles,  Smithfield, 
N.  Y.,  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Five  spring -chairs  and  two  piano  stools,  splendid  articles,  finely  manufac- 
tured— American  Chair  Co.,  Troy,  Silver  medal  and  Trans. 

An  assortment  of  tools  and  planes,  of  fine  quality,  especially  the  planes, 
augers  and  plows — E.  &  C.  Carter,  Troy,  Diploma. 

Two  smut  and  scouring  machines,  fine  machines — F.  Harris  &  Sons, 
Brooklyn,  Diploma -and  Transactions. 

Smut  machines,-  an  excellent  machine,  but  expensive  in  construction — 
Albert  Dnel,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  Trans. 

Excavating  scraper,  cheap  and  valuable  implement — Joseph  Sweet,  Hues* 
ville,  Penn.,  Diploma. 
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Machine  for  stretching  and  fitting  leather — Wm,  Sncll,  Albany;  Diploma. 

Four  store  trucks,  substantial  articles  and  well  made — A.  B.  Allen  & 
Co.,  New- York;  Diploma. 
1  Shingle  machine,  this  machine  cuts  two  shingles  at  the  same  time,  is 

valuable  improvement — Dennis  S.  Stow,  Cohoes  ;  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Wheeler's  square  boring  and  morticing  machinte  ;  two*  machines  were  in- 
troduced, but  the  preference  is  given  to  this  machine  as  the  most  simple — 
C.  G.  Cross,  Albany  ;  Diploma  and  silver  medal. 

Morticing  machine ;  this  is  a  valuable  machine,  but  more  complex  than 
Wheeler's,  but  best  adapted  to  soft  wood — W.  J.  Tucker,  Rockford,  111.; 
Diploma  and  silver  medal. 

Self-acting  hydrants,  no  person  present  to  explain  this  machine — Wells 
&  Co.,  New- York. 

Case  of  wrenches  and  morticing  tools,  beautiful  articles,  well  made — 
Buggies,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Six  scales,  the  best  articles  of  the  kind  exhibited — Hitchcock  &  McMaster, 
Rochester,  Diploma ;  Small  silver  medal  and  Trans. 

M<jdel  car  truck,  this  is  a  valuable  improvement — J.  W.  Moycr,  Mend  on* 
Diploma  and  Trans. 

Apple  paring,  coring  and  slicing  machine,  fine  little  machine  and  worts 
well — Lyman  Root,  Lake  co.,  Ohio;  Thomas'  Fruits. 

Patent  leather  dresser,  works  well  and  is  a  valuable  improvement — Dud* 
ley  Moore,  Norwich,  Chenango  co. ;  Diploma  and  Trans. 

One  wagon  axle  and  hub,  this  is  an  improvement  deserving  of  encour- 
agement— E.  S.  Scripture,  Green  Point,  N.  Y.;  Diploma  and  Silver  medaL 

Screw  cutting  machine,  this  is  a  valuable  improvement — A.  C.  Powell, 
Syracuse  ;  Diploma  and  Silver  medal. 

Two  portable  mills  and  one  flour  bolt,  these  are  cheap  and  simple  in  con- 
struction and  valuable  improvements — Charles  W.  Brown,  Boston;  Diploma 
and  Trans. 
-  Ross'  improved  Fitzgerald's  burr  stone  mills — Chas.  Ross,  Rochester  ; 

V         Diploma. 

Buckwheat  scourer,  a  fine  machine,  and  likely  to  work  well — Leonard 
Smith,  Troy;  Diploma. 

Blacksmith's  bellows,  a  fine  substantial  article — W.  Story,  Albany;  Nor- 
ton's Essay. 

Grates  for  burning  anthracite  coal — Robert  Hilson,  Albany ;  the  com- 
mittee not  having  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  grate  cannot  speak  of  ha 
qualities. 

Iron  grate — A.  D.  Spoor,  Troy  ;  same  remarks  as  to  the  last. 

Ross'  Fitzgerald's  Mill. 

The  portable  burr  stone  mill,  patented  under  the  name  of  Fitzgerald's, 
and  improved  by  Charles  Ross,  is  adapted  to  grinding,  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  wheat,  corn,  and  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  paints,  salt,  blacking  for 
foundry  use,  &c.  &c.,  at  a  saving  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  power  over  tht 
fiat  stone  mills ;  also  combining  simplicity,  efficiency  and  durability. 

Description. — This  mill  consists  of  a  solid  cone  of  the  best  French  burr, 
revolving  on  a  horizontal  shaft  within  a  stationary  concave  of  burr  stone, 
firmly  set  within  a  cast  iron  shell.     The  grinding  surfaces  are  reduced  to  a 

Crfect  face,  which  receives  a  light  dress,  and  when  dull  by  use,  may  readily 
redressed  by  a  steel  pick.  , 
The  running  burr  revolves,  so  that  its  surface  approaches  with  exactnem 
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to  the  stationary  concave,  according  to  any  desired  guage,  Icing  regulated 
by  an  adjusting  screw,  attached  to  the  journal  at  the  end  of  the  cone  shaft, 
and  so  arranged  as  not  to  heat  the  flour  or  meal  during  the  most  rapid  and 
continued  motion  of  the  runner. 

The  mill  is  securely  adjusted  to  a  compact  iron  frame,  all  complete  for 
operation,  cither  by  water,  steam,  wind  or  horse  power  ;  b  of  small  com* 
pass,  and  may  be  attached  by  belt  to  any  driving  drum  as  readily  as  an  or- 
dinary grind-stone. 

The  mill  adapted  to  plantation  or  frontier  use,  is  about  as  large  as  a  peck 
measure,  and  will  grind  from  three  to  seven  bushels  of  grain  per  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  power  and  speed  applied ;  it  may  be  contained  in  a.  box  30 
inches  square  by  16  inches  deep,  and  when  packed  weighs  about  BOO  pounds, 
price  $1 00. 

Hand  mills,  for  naval  service,  price  $60.    • 

Flour  mills  of  larger  size,  all  complete  for  attachment  and  for  use  in  the 
largest  flouring  establishments,  varying  in  price,  according  to  size,  from  $150 
to  9400  each. 

,  ARTICLE8   NOT   INCLUDED    IN   PRECEDING    REPORTS.       • 

Judges. — Orville  Hungerford,  Watertown,  chairman ;  Benjamin  N.  Hunt- 
ington, Home. 

Superior  trunks,  valises  and  enameled  travelling  bags — Lyman  J.  Lloyd, 
Albany  ;  Diploma  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Chart  of  agricultural  chemistry — E.  L.  Ycomans,  Saratoga;  Diploma. 

Marble  mantel  pieces — J.  Diekerman,  Troy ;  Silver  medal. 

Marble  mantel  pieces — Win.  Gray,  Albany  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Mineral  paint — Charles  A.  Mott,  Lonsingburgh  ;  Diploma. 

Mineral  paint — John  Buswcll,  Oneida  Castle  ;  Diploma. 

Boiled  ham,  very  fine — B.  W.  Waters,  Maryland;  Norton's  Essay, 

Boiled  ham,  very  fine — D.  H.  Cary,  Albany ;  Norton's  Essay. 

Artificial  teeth — O.  P.  Yates,  Troy ;  Diploma. 

Case  of  dentistry,  &o. — S.  Dunham,  Lansingburgh ;  Diploma. 

Window  blind  opener  and  fastener — Lawrence  &  Farnsworth,  Clarenionl* 
N.  H. ;  Trans. 

Patent  stirrup  iron — Nathan  Post,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Small  silver 
medal. 

Patent  hame  attachment — J.  Monks,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Norton's 
Essay. 

Patent  bedsteads — A.  Adams,  Troy ;  Downing. 

Hames,  trunks  and  hose,  with  Brown's  couplings — E.  B.  Slason,  Alba- 
ny ;  Norton's  Essay. 

Graduating  Spirit  Level — Perry  Hodge,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Small  silver 
medal. 

Russet  leather  and  belt  leather — Frost  &  Fowler,  Albany ;  Trans. 

Black  Walnut  Parlor  Furniture — John  Arts,  Albany ;  Small  silver  raedaL 

Set  mahogany  furniture — H.  1  arsons,  Albany;  Small  silver  medal. 

Page's  sash  fastener — James  Gardner,  Berne,  Albany  county  ;  Diploma. 

Paper  hangings — Wm.  Richardson,  Albany  ;  Silver  medal. 

Hats  and  Caps — William  Frothingham,  Albany ;  Diploma  and  Silver 
.  medal. 

Hats  and  Caps — Rousseau  &  Bough  ton,  Troy ;  Silver  medal. 

Trusses  and  abdominal  supporters  and  braces — Osborne  k  Co.,  Troj ; 
,  Small  silvor  medal, 
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Confectionary — A.  W.  Forest,  Troy ;  Thomas'  Fruits. 

Paper  Hangings — L.  Steele  &  Co.,  Albany ;  Silver  medal. 

Boots  and  shoes — Young  &  Server,  Albany ;  Diploma. 

Elegant  parlor  furniture — John  Meads,  Jr.,  Albany ;  Diploma  and  Silver 
medal. 

Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  writing  ease — John  Winne,  Albany ;  Small  sil- 
ver medal. 

Specimens  of  Dyeing.     James  Condon,  Albany ;  Norton's  Essay.        m 

Furs,  gloves,  muffs,  caps,  &c. — George  C.  Treadwell  &  Co.,  Albany ; 
Diploma. 

Specimens  tobacco,  segars,  snuff,  cocoa  and  chocolate.     Payne  &  Me* 
Naughton,  Albany ;  Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Large  assortment  of  coffee  and  spices — John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Albany;  Trans* 

Superior  India  rubber  goods,  cow  milker,  &c. — James  McMullcn;  Alba* 
ny ;  Diploma. 

*  India  rubber  cow  milker — Dr.  C.  Knapp,  Brooklyn ;  Diploma. 

Artificial  Globes — Cyrus  Lancaster,  Albany  ;  Norton's  Essay. 

Velvet  window  shades — D.  Harris,  Jr.,  Albany ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Pole  cat  robe — A.  Wright,  Hoosie  Falls ;  Thomas'  Fruits. 
*    Horse  skins,  imitation  of'  morocco.    Perkins  &  Heaselgravc,  Albany ; 
Norton's  Essay.  * 

Specimen  of  leather  tanned  by  Hibbard's  patent  process — L.  &.  EL 
Churchill,  Rochester ;  Silver  medal.  . 

Best  morocco  and  calf  skins,  tanned  by  Hibbardb  patent  process — Sar* 
dis  Allen,  Oswego  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Book  binding — Heartt  &  Jones,  Troy ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Gentlemen's  kid  gloves — Jonathan  Ricketts,  Johnstown ;  Small  silver 
medal. 

Case  of  j^uns,  pistols,  &c  — 0.  Churchill,  Albany ;  Norton's  Essay. 

Spiral  spring  mattrasses — Baliou  &  Shanks,  Albany ;  Norton's  Essay. 

Specimens  of  Dyeing — N.  S.  Dean,  Albany ;  Transactions. 

Specimens  of  Dyeing — Peter  B.  Lcddy,  Albany ;  Downing. 

Patent  soap — Lord,  Lynch  &  Co.,  New- York ;  Diploma  and  Norton's 
Essay. 

Brooms  and  broom  brushes — J.  W.  J.  Brownson,  Amsterdam ;  Diploma. 

Shower  and  douche  baths— Thomas  Holbrook,  Utica ;  Norton's  Essay. 

Confectionary — Mrs.  Grace  Anderson,  Albany  ;  Thomas'  Fruits. 

Pier  glass  aad  table.    J.  Burton  &  Co.,  Albany  ;  Diploma  and  Silver 
medal. 

Specimens  of  colored  tallow  candles — W.  D.  Wood,  Cohoes ;  Norton's 
Essay. 

Cologne — George  G.  Hurll,  Albany  ;  Diploma. 

Splendid  hose  carriage,  made  ty  Chcesebro  &  Elmcndprf — Tivoli  Hose 
Co.,  Albany  ;  Diploma  and  Silver  medal. 

Vulcanized  rubber  belting — Eiuory  &  Co.,  Albany  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Assortment  of  planes — Bensen  &  Crannell,  Albany ;  Norton's  Essay 

Model  bark  mill — Green  &  Gallagher,  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  Diploma. 

Sand  paper — D.  W.  Whitman,  Brooklyn ;  Norton's  Essay. 

Drawings  of  plans  and  principles  of  Rochester  canal  weigh  lock  scaler— 
Duryee,  Forsyth  <fc  Co.,  Rochester; ;  Diploma. 

(By  reference  to  report  of  committee  No.  38  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
drawings  in  this  case  were  also  presented  to  that  committee.) 

Machine  belting — Davis  &  West,  Salina ;  Norton's  Essay. 
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Cider  and  currant  wine — G.  L.  Randall,  Greenville  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Abdominal  and  spine  supporters — L.  Babbitt,  Keeseville ;  Small  silver 
medal. 

Ornamental  penmanship — Hiram  Pierce,  Newburgh ;  Diploma. 

Harness  articles  patented  by  J.  W.  Briggs,  manufactured  at  Newark,  N. 
J. — J.  W.  Briggs,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Sliver  medal. 

The  following  articles  were  examined  by  a  special  committee  after  the 
regular  committee  had  closed  their  examinations. 

Soda  biscuit — Patrick  Dunigan,  Albany  ;  Diploma. 

Model  of  a  Grecian  conservatory — John  Casey,  Albany ;  Transactions. 

Improved  fruit  picker — Kelsey  &  Spearpoint,  Syracuse ;  Diploma. 

A  case  of  birds,  fishes,  &c,  of  Oneida  co.,  elegantly  -  prepared,  (for 
world's  exhibition,  1851). — J.  A.  Hurst,  Utica;  Silver  medal. 

Soda  or  mineral  water,  very  superior — Lewis  &  Lapcus,  Albany ;  Small 
siver  medal. 

Fishing  rods  and  reels,  very  superior — J.  &  J.  C.  Conroy,  New  York, 
barren  &  Steele,  agents,  Albany ;  Diploma. 

Case  of  wigs  and  hair  work,  very  superior — Justus  W.  Blanchard,  Al- 
bany ;  Diploma. 

Blank  books,  very  elegant  work — Koch  &  Co.,  New- York ;  Diploma. 

Specimens  of  graining — G.  W.  Merchant,  Albany ;  Diploma. 

Agricultural  "bride's  cake,"  an  article  of  most  beautiful  design,  and  in 
all  respects  executed  and  arranged  with  superior  taste — Benjamin  Briare, 
Albany;  Silver  medal.  Q 

Very  superior  ice  creams — Benjamin  Briare,  Albany ;  Diploma. 

Ladies  embossed  gaiter3  and  slippers — Young  &  Server,  520  Broadway, 
Albany;  Silver  medaL 

Apple  paring  machine — William  Fay,   Chester  Factories,  Mass. ;  Dip. 

Ornamental  show  card,  highly  commended — Martin  V.  B.  Young,  Albany. 

Ornametal  show  cards,  highly  commended — Alfred  Harris,  Albany  (15 
years  of  age.) 

Burr  mill  stones,  articles  of  superior  workmanship — Adam  K.  Smith,  Alba- 
ny; Diploma.  « 

Blacking  and  pepper  sauce — Bosekrans  &  Ovens,  Albany ;  Diploma. 

Musical  Instruments. 

Judges — George  Loder,  New- York,  chairman  ;  George  Warren,  Albany ; 
John  C.  Scherpf,  New- York,  Secretary  Am.  Musical  Fund  Society. 

Grand  piano  forte,  J.  Chickering,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Chickering's 
manufacture,  which  is  celebrated  throughout  the  country,  and  although  no 
instrument  of  a  similar  kind  is  offered  for  competition,  the  committee  con- 
sider it  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration ;  Diploma  and  Silver  medal. 

Square  piano  fortes,  eight  in  number,  are  admirable  specimens  of  a  style 
of  manufacture  that  is  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  American  ingenuity, 
both  in  this  and  the  old  world.  Of  the  instruments  submitted,  we  consider 
those  of  Messrs.  Boardman  &  Gray,  Albany,  as  entitled  to  the  first  place 
on  account  of  their  extreme  quality  and  rich  fullness  of  tone ;  Diploma  and 
Silver  medal. 

Ballantine  &  Barhydt,  Albany,  the  second,  for  its  excellence  of  touch 
and  great  equality  ;  Silver  medal. 

The  two  square  piano  fdrtes  of  J.  Chickering  come  next  for  brilliant 
tone  and  good  touch,  but  inferior  only  in  equality  of  tone,  in  which  respect 
they  do  not  vie  with  similar  instruments  from  the  same  factory  that  have 
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heretofore  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  committee ;  Small  silver  medal. 

The  dolce  campana  attachment  of  Boardman  &  Gray,  is  affixed  to  the 
three  instruments  viewed  by  us.  It  is  a  very  delightful  addition  to  the 
piano  forte,  being  perfectly  legitimate  in  its  application,  and  not  conflicting 
with  the  original  tone,  but  subduing  it  to  extreme  delicacy,  and  thereby, 
when  the  pressure  of  the  pedal  is  removed,  giving  the  effect  of  a  crescendo, 
never  before  achieved  upon  this  instrument.  It  well  deserves  the  highest 
honor  ;  Diploma  and  Silver  medal. 

Melodeon  ;  very  excellent,  and  a  good  specimen  of  American  manufac- 
ture.    Kinnicut  &  Watkins,  Troy ;  Silver  medal. 

Drums,  most  excellent  manufacture.  George  Kilbourne,  Albany ;  Silver 
medal. 

Mr.  George  Warren,  one  of  the  committee,  in  relation  to  the  square  piano 
fortes  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  his  associates,  believing  that  the  two 
instruments  of  Chickering  have  a  purity  of  tone  which  the  others  do  not 
possess.  All  of  those  noticed  by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  commend 
themselves  highly  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Society. 

Special  Report,  on  Articles  not  Examined  bt  Standing  Com- 
mittees. 

Judges — R.  Varick  De  Witt,  chairman,  Albany ;  Prof.  George  H.  Cook, 
Joseph  Cary,  and  Ichabod  L.  Judson,  Albany. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  articles  hereafter  named,  sub- 
mit  the  following  report,  with  their  awards. 

They  examined  with  care  the  articles  submitted  to  them,  and  state  in 
connexion  with  each  their  views  in  relation  thereto. 

Specimens  of  chirography — The  Lord's  prayer,  in  various  (sixteen)  lan- 
guages, the  work  of  Dr.  Gabor  Napheggi,  a  Hungarian,  is  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  ornamental  painting  and  writing,  exhibiting  patience,  industry, 
learning  and  taste. 

The  committee  award  a  Diploma  to  its  ingenious  author,  and  suggest, 
under  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  exhibition,  that  the  same  be 
accompanied  with  a  special  complimentary  note  from  the  Secretary  to  Me. 
Napheggi. 

Grain  weighing,  registering  and  discharging  machine — This  is  an  inge- 
nious, simple  automatic  apparatus,  calculated  to  perform  the  operations 
indicated  by  its  title,  with  great  accuracy  and  certainty.  It  may  be  used 
on  a  small  scale,  in  a  portable  form,  for  ordinary  mills,  or  the  lesser  class 
of  storehouses,  or  be  employed  in  the  operations  of  the  mammoth  mills 
and  their  corresponding  storehouses,  which  abound  in  our  country.  Scores 
or  millions  of  pounds  can  be  weighed,  registered  and  discharged,  without 
the  aid  of  man,  further  than  to  furnish  the  grain  to  be  estimated,  to  the 
hopper  of  the  machine.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  labor-saving  machine  of 
much  importance  to  all  who  trade  in  the  great  staple  of  this  State,  and 
may  oe  applied  to  advantage  to  the  measurement  by  weight  of  all  granular 
and  fluid  substances. 

The  committee  award  a  Silver  medal  to  0.  Bush,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Vandewater's  water  wheel — This  ingenious  machine  is  a  horizontal  acting, 
submerged  wheel,  externally  of  the  usual  dimensions  and  appearance  of  a 
reaction  or  Turbine  wheel.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  its  internal 
chamber,  the  water  is  made  to  act  in  a  direct  impulsive  manner  upon  the 
arms,  and  then  at  a  certain  regulated  velocity,  leaving  the  spaces  between 
the  arms  without  back  or  retarding  action.     The  committee  are  informed 
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that  this  is  the  first  effort  to  make  a  direct  action  wheel  to  act  under  water. 
It  is  certainly  accomplished  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  and  to  such  purpose 
that,  if  the  testimonials  of  the  inventor  are  to  be  credited,  it  possesses  very 
superior  advantages  over  every  form  of  submerged  wheel  now  in  use. 

The  committee  award  him  a  Diploma. 

Barrel  of  coarse  salt  from  Gcddcs,  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation — 
8.  C.  Brewster,  Geddes.  (This  barrel  of  salt,  by  the  omission  of  the  per* 
son  having  it  in  charge  on  the  ground,  was  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
judges  appointed  on  salt.)  The  handsomest  article  that  the  committee  have 
ever  seen  of  this  kind  of  salt,  and  in  their  opinion  deserving  the  Society's 
diploma. 

Gutta  Pcrcha  tube  from  the  Hudson  Manufacturing  Go. — A  beautiful 
article,  to  which  the  committee  award  a  Silver  medal. 

Harvey's  hot-air  furnaces — These  apparatuses,  in  the  hurry  of  the  exa- 
mination, were  overlooked  by  the  appropriate  committee  when  engaged  with 
those  articles.  This  committee  has  inspected  them  carefully.  The  one  is 
a  coal  furnace,  and  the  other  a  wood  furnace.  The  former  has  been  in  use 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere  very  extensively  for  three  years,  with  a  good 
reputation.  Without  making  any  comparisons  of  value  between  this  and 
other  furnaces  in  common  use,  the  committee  would  express  their  commend- 
ation of  the  convenient  arrangements,  judicious  disposition,  and  complete 
workmanship  of  the  specimens  exhibited  to  them.  They  see  no  reason 
why  these  furnaces  should  not  be  placed  on  a  par  with  any  other  ones  that 
are  before  the  public.  * 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  committee. 

(The  committee  also  examined  the  cast  iron  mantel-pieces  exhibited  by 
fitr.  Harvey,  of  Albany,  supposing  they  had  been  passed  by  ;  but  it  appears, 
see  Report  60,  that  they  were  duly  examined  and  passed  upon  by  the  regu- 
lar committee.) 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  plated  and  japanned  hot  air 
registers  of  C.  McLoughlin,  exhibited  at  the  Nfiw-York  State  Fait,  report, 
4*hat  the  articles  have  been  examined  carefully.  They  appear  to  be  well 
made  and  adapted  for  registers,  and  ventilators,  and  are  creditable  speci- 
mens of  American  art. 

Their  chief  recommendation  is  the  neat  and  simple  mechanical  arrange- 
ment for  opening  and  closing  their  doors,  which  I  consider  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  usual  modes  of  effecting  the  same,  and  worthy  of 
notice  from  the  Society. 

Unless  the  articles  in  question  are  in  competition  with  similar  articles,  in 
which  case  I  cannot  report,  not  having  seen  any  but  these  registers,  I 
recommend  the  award  of  a  medal.  R.  V.  DE  WITT. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY  15, 16, 185L 


The  Society  met  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  which  had  been  tendered  t* 
ike  Society  by  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  Wednesday,  th* 
15th  of  January,  at  12  o'clock.  The  attendance  of  members  and  dele- 
gates was  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  corresponding  secretary,  read  an  abstract  of  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  report  alluded  to  the  increased  interest 
which  has  been  manifested  during  the  past  year,  in  the  prosperity  and  ad* 
▼ance  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  in  sustaining  the  agricultural  societfei 
throughout  the  State. 

The  report  alluded  to  the  approaching  World's  Fair,  to  which  contribu- 
tions hare  been  forwarded  from  this  State. 

The  Secretary  read  a  report  in  regard  to  the  World's  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, reciting  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Society  in  regard  to 
that  exhibition,  and  the  appointment  of  tho  following  delegates  to  attend 
the  exhibition  on  behalf  of  tho  Society : 

Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  Columbia ;  Hon.  John  A.  King,  of  Queens ; 
B.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  of  Albany ;  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Onondaga ;  B. 
P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  report  on  a  resolution  referred  to  thein,  in 
regard  to  holding  two  annual  Fairs.  The  committee  reported  against  the 
resolution. 

These  several  reports  were  accepted. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  made  his  annual  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, as  follows : 

m  RECEIPTS. 

On  hand  at  close  of  last  year, $2,101  80 

Received  at  annual  meeting, . 108  00 

Of  Secretary  for  memberships, *> .  12  00 

Of  Comptroller, 800  00 

Interest  of  investment, 560  00 

Borrowed, 1.000  00 

ft&sefved  at  State  Fair, 10,165  61 

For  use  of  tent, 200  00 


• 
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Life  member, 50  00 

Premium  repaid, 20  00 

Silver  plate  for  premiums  on  hand, 280  00 

$15,546  91 

EXPENDITURES.  m 

Paid  for  premiums, t $5,220  3G 

Trial  of  plows, 291  12 

For  Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures, 246  21 

County  surveys, 835  00 

For  tents, 900  57 

Library  and  Museum, 301  77 

Salary,  &c,  of  Secretaries, 1,841  52 

Miscellaneous, 465  72 

Loan  account, 1,012  69 

State  Fair  expenses, 1,638  47 

Printing,  binding,  &c., • 650  71 

Add  value  of  plate  on  band,  for  premiums, $230  00 

Cash  to  balance, . . . . $2,413  07 


$15,546  91 


Mr.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga,  moved  a  committee  of  three  from  each  judi- 
cial district,  to  nominate  officers  and  recommend  a  place  for  holding  the 
next  Fair ;  the  committee  to  be  chosen  by  members  present  from  each 
district. 

Mr.  Marks,  of  Greene,  suggested  five  from  each  district ;  but  did  not 
press  the  motion. 

The  original  motion  was  carried. 

The  members  from  the  several  districts  reported  the  following  commit- 
tees, under  Mr.  Geddes's  resolution ;  and  the  committees  were  appointed  by 
the  Society :  ' 

First  District — Messrs.  A.  Thompson,  L.  B.  Ward,  and  Ambrose  Ste- 

Second  District — Messrs.  T.  Bell  and  D.  C.  Briggs,  Westchester,  and 
A.  J.  Downing,  Orange. 

Third  District — Messrs.  J.  P.  Boekman,  Columbia ;  S.  Howard,  Alba- 
ny ;  and  Geo.  v  ail,  Rensselaer. 

Fourth  District — Messrs.  S.  Stilwell,  St.  Lawrence ;  Richard  Keese, 
Clinton  ;  Le  Roy  Mowry,  Washington. 

Fifth  District — Messrs.  H.  Wager,  Oneida ;  E.  Merriam,  Lewis ;  and 
H.  J.  Sedgwick,  Onondaga. 

t 
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Sixth  District — Messrs.  B.  0.  Frost,  Chemung ;  Noah  Hitchcock',  Jr., 
Cortland ;  and  Benjamin  Enos,  Madison. 

Seventh  District — Messrs.  M.  G.  Warner,  Monroe ;  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
Cayuga;  and  T.  Gk  Yeomans,  Wayne. 

Eighth  District— Messrs.  L.  F.  Allen,  Erie ;  S.  M.  Burroughs,  Or- 
leans ;  and  A.  Smith,  Chautauque. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Erie,  suggested  that  if  there  was  any  locality  pre* 
pared  to  offer  sufficient  inducements  for  the  Society  to  hold  their  next  Fair, 
this  was  a  proper  time  to  make  the  fact  knowq. 

Mr.  Bissell,  of  Monroe,  said  the  citizens  of  Rochester  had  raised  already 
a  fund  of  $5,000,  and  had  executed  a  sufficient  bond  to  hold  the  Society 
harmless,  in  regard  to  all  expenses,  if  the  Fair  should  go  to  that  city. 

Mr.  Keese,  of  Essex,  suggested  that  the  President  and  Secretary  bo 
added  to  the  committee. 

Gen.  Viele*  of  Troy,  suggested  that  the  committee  was  of  the  usual 
number,  and  he  would  deprecate  its  increase. 

Mr.  Keese  withdrew  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Rochester,  gave  additional  reasons  for  holding  the  next 
Fur  in  that  city. 

The  committee  retired  for  consultation ;  and  the  Society  adjourned  U 
meet  at  4  o'clock. 

The  Society  met  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

Hon.  John  P.  Beekman,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  nominate  oft* 
cers,  Ac,  reported, 

That  the  city  of  Rochester  was  recommended  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  Fair,  provided  the  requirements  of  jjie  executive  committee  should 
be  complied  with. 

The  committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  for  officers 
tfce  ensuing  year : 

President— JOHN  DELAFIELD,  of  Seneca. 

Vice-President's — William  Buel,  Monroe;  Silas  M.  Burroughs, 
Orleans;  Levis  G.  Morris,  Westchester;  Anthony  Van  Bergen, 
Greene;  Augustus  L.  Olabkson,  St.  Lawrence;  Henry  Wager, 
Oneida ;  Benjamin  Enos,  Madison ;  Ray  Tompkins,  New- York. 

Corresponding  Secretary — B.  P.  Johnson. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  McD.  McIntyre. 

Treasurer — L.  Tucker. 

Executive  Committee — JonN  B.  Burnet,  M.  G.  Warner,  Josiah  W. 
Bisjsell,  Ben j.  B.  Kirtland,  Ambrose  Stevens. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  gentlemen  named 
elected  by  .ballot. 

Mr.  Pardee,  of  Wayne,  was  instructed  by  his  Society  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Society  to  the  distribution  of  the  Patent  Office  Report* 

A 

apd  Foreign  Seeds.  The  Reports  are  often  sent  to  persons  not  at  all  inte- 
•rested  in  them.  So  of  Seeds.  The  Wayne  County  Society  desire  that  th* 
State  Society  should,  if  practicable,  secure  as  many  of  the  Reports  as  pos- 
sible, and  distribute  them  discriminately.  The  Seeds,  even  more  generally 
than  the  Reports,  are  injudiciously  distributed.  He  cited  several  cases  where 
a  valuable  variety  of  Wheat  and  Corn  had  been  introduced  into  Wayne 
county  by  mere  accident.  The  same  Society  had  also  directed  its  delegates 
to  petition  for  the  circulation  of  a  larger  number  of  the  Report  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute.     It  was  a  valuable  document,  which  was  much  sought  for. 

Mr.  P.  offered  the  following  resolutions  :— 

Resolved^  That  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Wayne  County 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  United'  States  Patent  Office  for  copies  of  their  Report,  (and 
also  a  portion  of  the  seeds  there  deposited,)  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  the  several  counties  in  this  State,  the  reports  to  be  by  them  dis- 
tributed among  agriculturists  in  the  way  of  premiums. 

Resolved,  further,  That  an  increased  number  of  copies  of  the  Transao- 
tons  of  the  American  Institute  be  obtained  for  like  purpose. 

(It  appears  that  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Institute  Transactions  order- 
ed for  distribution  by  the  Legislature,  have  not  been  received. 

Life  Members. — Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Eric,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  life  membership,  to  $10.  The  present  rate  of  $50,  was 
too  high.  If  reduced,  large  numbers  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  life  membership.  The  interest  on  $10  would  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  fee  exacted  for  a  yearly  membership,  and  he  thought  the  interest  of  the 
Society  would  be  promoted  by  the  change  he  had  suggested.  ** 

Mr.  Keese,of  Essex,  concurred  in  the  suggestion,  and  moved  an  amend* 
ment  to  the  constitution  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Viele,  of  Rensselaer,  doubted  the  policy  of  this  motion.  It  might 
aid  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  a  single  year,  but  it  would,  he  feared,  ope- 
rate disastrously  thereafter.  It  would,  also,  be  unjust  to  those  gentlemen 
who  had  exhibited  their  patriotism  by  paying  $50  to  constitute  themselves 
life  members.  By  a  sudden  influx  of  money,  the  Society  might  be  induced 
to  enter  upon  some  extravagant  operation.  The  Rensselaer  County  Socie- 
ty had  made  the  experiment  of  life  membership.  Being  anxious  to  erect 
buildings,  they  had  solicited  the  principal  citizens  to  become  life  members. 
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The  call  had  been  responded  to.  The  result  was,  that  nearly  all  interested 
m  the  Society  have  become  life  members,  and  for  a  year  or  two  past,  the  So- 
ciety had  ran  in  debt  some  $400.  He  feared  that  some  such  disastrous  re- 
sult would  follow  from  this  movement 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Westchester,  suggested  that  the  money  derived  from  this 
source,  should  be  invested  in  a  permanent  fund. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  believed  no  mischief  would  result  from  a  temporary  in- 
flux of  money  to  the  Society.  Its  managers  would  doubtless  have  wisdom 
enough  to  make  good  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Morris  reduced  his  suggestion  to  a  motion  ;  which  was  lost. 

Mr.  0.  Allen,  of  Erie,  advocated  the  motion  to  reduce  the  rate  of  life* 
membership.  Helrelieved  it  would  result  beneficially ;  that  it  would  stimu- 
late agriculturists,  all  over  the  State,  to  permanently  identify  themselves 
with  the  Society,  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  would  cheerful- 
ly  pay  $10,  who  are  not  now  even  yearly  members.  Nor  did  he  fear  any 
mischief  would  result  from  the  mismanagement  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Taylor  opposed  the  amendment  for  various  reasons  assigned. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  constitution  was  amended  as  prpposed. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present,  on  the  call  of  their  names  voting 
in  favor  of  it. 

On  motion  of  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Erie, 

Resolved,  That  the  present  accommodations  for  the  Agricultural  Museum 
of  the  Society  in  the  old  State  Hall,  are  too  limited  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  articles  already  deposited  with  the  Society,  and  that  the  Society  most 
respectfully  solicit  from  the  Legislature  an  extension  of  the  rooms  for  the 
u&e  of  the  Society. 

Reduction  of  tolls  on  Drain  Tile. — Mr.  Murray,  of  Oswego, 
wished  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  Society  to  secure  the  reduction  of  tolls 
on  draining  tile.  At  present  the  toll  is  nearly  equal  to  the  price  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  an  article  of  very  recent  manufacture,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  policy  of  his  suggestion.  He  offered  a  resolution  for  a  com- 
mittee to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Canal  Board. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  and 

The  Chair  named  Messrs.  Burroughs, Tucker  and  Eirtland,  such  committee. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Nott  of  Albany,  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
a  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Comstock,  of  Dutchess.  That  gentleman  believ- 
ed his  discovery  important ;  and  Mr.  N.  moved  a  committee  of  five  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  C.  as  to  what  action  it  would  be  proper  to  take  in  the  premi- 

,  their  report  to»be  submitted  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Society. , 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  suggested  that  the  report  be  made  to  the  Executive 
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Committee,  or  to   the  Society,  as  the  Society  would  not  have  another 

meeting  for  a  twelve-month. 

Mr.  A  believed  there  wad  something  at  the  bottom  of  this  discovery, 

particularly  useful  to  tree  culturers,  however  Utopian  it  might  appear. 
Mr.  Beekman  stated  his  views  and  experience  in  regard  to  the  principle, 

which  he  deemed  really  important.     He  did  not,  however,  deem  Mr.  C. 

the  discoverer  of  the  principle,  for  he  had  seen  it  acted  upon  long  before  ha 

ever  saw  Mr.  Comstock,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  secret. 

The  resolution  was  amended  as  proposed  .by  Mr.  Allen,  and  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee :  Messrs.  Nott,  Downing, 
•Van  Bergen,  L.  F.  Allen  and  Prentice. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Agricultural  Booms,  Thurs- 
day morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Thursday,  Jan.  16. 

The  Society  met  in  the  Agricultural  Booms  to  award  the  premiums. 
Award  of  Premiums. — Management  of  Farms. 

1.  Premium :  Bawson  Harmon,  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  Silver  Cup, 
value,  $50. 

2.  I).  D.  T,  More,  Watervliet,   Albany  county,  cup,  $30. 

3.  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  cup,  $20. 

David  Coonralt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county,  Transactions. 

Butter. 

1.  Exhibited  by  Ela  Merriam,  Leydcn,  Lewis  county,  $15. 

2.  Exhibited  by  Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  $10. 

Special  premiums  to  Nelson  Van  Ness,  Chautauque,  and  Noah  HitcheocJc, 
Jr.,  Cortland  county,  for  very  fine  samples ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

Boswcll  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  presented  a  pot  of  Butter  made 
from  the  milk  of  Alderney  cows,  which  was  pronounced  in  flavor  and  quali- 
ty superior  to  any  butter  exhibited  before  the  Society ;  having  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  butter  produced  from  this  celebrated  breed  of  dairy 
animals. 

Thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Colt,  for  this  choice  sample 
of  Butter,  and  Diploma. 

*  Cheese. 

The  second  premium  $10,  awarded  to  Robert  Eells  of  Oneida  co. 

Winter  Wheat. 

1.  Wm.  Hotchkis9,  Jr.,  Lewiston,  Niagara  county,  63£'bu.  per  acre,  $20. 

2.  S.  L.  Thompson,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  44  bu.  1  peck,  $15. 

8.  Justus  White,  Parfielia,  Jefferson  co.,  40  bu.  and  2  pecks,  $5. 

Indian  Corn. 

1.  Peter  Crispcl,  Jr.,  Hurley,  Ulster  co.,  100  bu.  1-32  per  acre,  $20. 

2.  Robert  Eells,  Oneida  county,  84  bu.  16  quarts  per  acre,  $15. 
Squire  Foster,  of  Hillsdale,  Columbia  co.,  had  97  18-32  bu.  on  one  acre, 

but  as  the  regulations  required  two  acres  no  premium  could  be  awarded. 
John  Binssc,  of  Pamelia,  Jefferson  co.,  had   575  bu.  by  weight  and  560 
by  measure,  on  8  acres  and  9-10ths  of  land. 
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Oats.        . 

1.  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida  county,  Barley  Oats,  88  bu.  14  quarts 
per  acre,  $15. 

2.  George  K.  Eells,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  87  bu.  3  quarts,  $10. 

3.  H.  1J.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida  county,  common  oats,  84  bu  21  qts,  $5. 
E.  31.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  raised  83  bu.  7  qts.  per  acre. 

Barley* 

1.  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  53  bu.  per  acre,  $15. 

2.  E.  K.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  44  1-3  bu.,  superior  quality,  $10. 

3.  Wm.  Baker,  Lima,  Livingston  oo.,  47  14-48  bu.  per  acre  (quality  not 
equal'  to  Mr.  Dix's,)  $5. 

Peas. 

1.  E.  M,  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  411  bu.  r*r  acre,  $10. 
3.  J.  Rapalje,  Rochester,  "Early  Kitt"  reas,  fine  specimen.  ToL 
Transactions. 

Beans. 

1.  Asahei  R.  Batten,  Meredith,  Delaware  co.,  30  bu.,  20  qts.  per  aore, 

$10. 

Potatoes.  \ 

1.  Quality:  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida  oo.,  304  bu.  "Mountain 
Beds,"  $15. 
1.  Quantity :  Nathan  Tall,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  co.,  825  bu.,  $15. 

Ruta  Baga. 

1.  Valentine  H.  Halleck,  Northeast,  Dutchess  county,  1,015  bu*  per 
acre,  $10. 

Carrots*, 

1.  E.  Risley  k  Co.,  Fredonia,  Chautauque  oo.,  951}  bu.  per  acre,  $8. 

2.  N.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  co.,  431  bu.  per  &  acre,  $6. 

Cauliflowers. 

John 8.  Goold,  Albany;  Lewis  E.  Smith,  Halfmoon;  Vol.  Transac- 
tions to  each. 

Tobacco. 

1.  M.  GL  Warner,  Rochester  $5. 

Timothy  Seed. 

1.  Robert  Eells,  Oneida  co.,  $5. 

2.  Geo.  H.  Eells,  Oneida  co.,  $3. 

Fruit  Premiums. 

There  were  several  varieties  of  seedling  Apples  offered  for  premiums,  l 
but  neither  of  which  were  equal  to  the  standard  required  by  the  rules  ef 
the  Society  to  entitle  them  to  such  notice.    One,  however,  offered  by  N. 
Hayward,  of  Monroe  county,  is  considered  by  the  committee  nearly  equal  to 
the  standard. 


For*  the  largest  and  best  collection,  (84  varieties,)  to  W.  A.  Rogers,  of 
Wayne  county ;  a  Silver  medal  and  Diploma. 
For  the  second  largest  and  second  beet,  (27  varieties,)  W  N.  Hayward 
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of  Brighton,  Monroe  county ;  a  volume  of  Downing's  Fruits  and  a  Di- 
ploma. 

For  the  third  largest  and  third  best,  (25  varieties,)  to  F.  W.  Lay,  of 
Greece,  Monroe  county ;  a.  volume  of  Downing's  Fruits. 

For  the  fourth  largest  and  fourth  best,  (24  varieties,)  to  Peter  Patter- 
son, Moscow,  Livingston  county  ;  a  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

For  the  fifth  largest  and  fifth  best,  (21  varieties,)  to  J.  W.  Bailey,  of 
Plattsburgh,  Clinton  county ;  a  volume  of  Thomas1  Fruits. 

For  valuable  collections,  to  Luther  Harger,  of  Plattsburgh;  E.  M. 
Bradley,  East  Bloomfield;  M.  J.  Pardee,  Palmyra;  Wm.  Newcomb, 
Fittstown;  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany;  Charles  Lee,  Penn  Yan;  T.  G.  Yec- 
mans,  Walworth  ;  E.  C.  Frost,  Chemung ;  and  to  R.  Handy,  Ogden,  "Mon- 
roe county ;  Vol.  Downing's  Fruits. 

For  valuable  collections,  but  less  in  number  to  preceding,  to  David 
Emery,  of  Ithaca ;  J.  H.  Watts,  Bochester ;  John  Donellen,  Greece ;  J. 
Johnson,  Brighton ;  H.  Hooker,  Bochester ;  H.  Dale  Adams,  Brighton  ; 
E.  Darrow,  Greece  ;  R.  H.  Brown,  Greece ;  and  C.  J.  Ryan,  Bochester ; 
copies  of  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

And  for  valuable,  but  still  smaller  collections,  to  Dennis  Clarke,  of  Pal- 
myra ;  Joel  Hale,  Marion ;  Eli  Barnum,  Walworth ;  D.  Tomlinson, 
Schenectady  ;  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Oneida  county  ;  Henry  Vail,  troy ;  Wilson, 
Thorbnrn  &  Teller,  Albany ;  David  Coonradt,  Brunswick ;  W.  P.  Ceon- 
radt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county ;  E.  G.  Stearns,  Gofham,  Ontario 
county ;  Stephen  Hyde',  Palmyra ;  Henry  Powis,  Seneca  Falls ;  copies  of 
Norton's  Elements  of  Agriculture. 

Pears. 

To  Henry  Vail,  of  Troy,  for  best  collection  exhibited ;  a  volume  of 
( Downing. 

To  R.  G.  Pardee,  of  Wayne  county,  for  second  best  collection ;  a  volume 
of  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

Grapes. 

For  the  best  collection  on  exhibition,  to  Joseph  Caryrof  Albany ;  Down- 
ing's Fruits. 

For  the  second  best  collection,  R.  J.  Pardee,  of  Palmyra ;  a  volume  of 
Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  Townend  Glover,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  for  a  collection  of  models  of 
fruifr  in  composition,  consisting  of  37  varieties  of  Plums,  22  of  cherries,  19 
of  apples,  18  of  pears,  4  of  quinces,  12  of  strawberries,  and  7  of  nectarines, 
invented  and  made  by  exhibitor,  and  intended  for  Horticultural,  pomolo- 
gical,  and  agricultural  societies ;  for  instruction  of  members  and  convenience 
ef  committees ;  and  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  intended ;  a  Silver 
medal  and  Diploma. 

Foreign  Fruit. 

To  F.  H.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  collection  of  gate  apples ; 
volume  of  Transactions. 

.'  To  S.  E.  Goodrich,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  several  varieties  of  apples ; 
Thomas  on  Fruits. 

Wines. 

• 

'.To  Miss  Sophia  Goodrich,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  a  collection  ef  six 
varieties  of  domestic  currant,  gooseberry,  and  elderberry  wines ;  a  Small 
mimt  medal,  and  a  copy  of  Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture, 
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To  James  Stoddart,  Palmyra,  Wayne  comity,  for  specimens  of  trine 
manufactured  from  seedling  grapes,  resembling  black  cluster ;  a  copy  of 
Downing 'a  Fruits. 

-  To  George  Vail,  of*  Troy,  for  a  specimen  of  wine  made  from  Isabella 
grapes  ;  a  volume  of  Transactions. 

A  most  beautiful  display  of  colored  fruits,  painted  at  the  Ebenezer  So- 
ciety, near  Buffalo,  was  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester',  aud  tho 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  .tendered  to  Mr.  Watts  for  the  paintings. 


Thursday  Evening,  Jan.  16. 

The  meeting  vras  called  to  order  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  by  E.  P» 
Prentice,  President  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  the  awards  of  premiums. 

The  President  then  introduced  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  who 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  address  on  Agricultural  Education.  - 

ADDRESS. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

The.  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
eome  round,  and  I  find  you  assembled  in  this  chamber  to  review  the  labor* 
of  the"  past,  and  to  lay  broader  plans  and  mature  higher  aims  for  the  com- 
iog  year.  You  have  had  a  fruitful  season. .  The  divine  promise  •  of  seed 
time  and  harvest  has  been  again  fulfilled.  You  have  stored  your  barns  and 
granaries  with  those  treasures  of  the  field  that  make  plenty  throughout  fhe 
land,  and  you  have  given  thanks  to  the  God  of  the  husbandman  for  the  bless* 
nigs  he  has  poured  out  upon  you.  And  now  that  nature  has  wrapped  over 
the  earth  her  soft  white  mantle,  and  a  sweet  sleep  has  descended  on  your 
fields  and  gardens ;  you  have  met  together  here  again  to  confer  on  the  great 
interests  of  Agriculture,  and  to  lay  out  the  best  high  roads  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  in  the  unexplored  region  of  the  farmers'  land  of  promise. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here,  the  interests  of  the  farmer  are 
very  dear  to  me,  and  I  have  accepted  your  invitation  to  glance  at  them  witS 
you  on  this  occasion,  because  I  wish  to  urge  on  you  the  necessity  for  unre- 
mitting exertion  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  great  and  growing  want  of 
the  time  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  country ;  I  mean,  of  course,  agricul- 
tural  education,  a  subject  in  which  both  the  farmers  and  the  country  have 
a  deeper  interest  than  the  public  seem  at  all  aware  of. 

Gentlemen,  the  old  soothsayers  and  astrologers  used  to  argue  prosperity 
from  the  conjunction  of  powerful  stars,  when  any  important  event  was  aboui 
to  take  place.  Now,  although  I  have  little  faith  in  any  prediction,  (exeepl 
those  about  the  weather  in  that  good  old  fashioned  annual,  The  Farmers9 
Akmutac,Tyet  I  confess  I  augur  Something  propitious  from  the  conjunction 
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of  the  two  great  bodies  of  legislation  and  agriculture  in  this  chamber  to- 
night 

And  what  does  the  American  farmer  want?  Has  not  nature  given  him 
a  climate  in  which  the  best  bread-stuffs  and  the  finest  fruits  of  the  temper- 
ate  gone  ripen ;  has  he  not  a  ready  market  and  light  taxes ;  is  he  not  the 
ford  of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  and  does  he  not  hold  it  under  the  freest  and^ 
best  of  governments  ?  Nay !  does  he  not  participate,  with  his  fellow-citi- 
lens,  in  the  blessings  of  popular  education  diffused  by  our  common  schools  ? 
Yes,  Gentlemen,  this  is  all  true  ;  but  the  American  farmer  occupies  a  new 
and  hitherto  unknown  position,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  country 
and  age  demand  from  him  something  more  than  the  low  range  of  character 
that  marks  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  many  other  countries.  Politically, 
his  is  by  far  the  largest  class  in  the  country,  and  upon  his  intelligence  and 
integrity  depend  the  very  permanence  of  our  institutions ;  Socially,  it  is 
from  the  bosom  of  the  farmers'  family  that  our  most  successful  merchants 
and  professional  men  come,  and  it  is  in  his  home  are  first  planted  those 
sturdy  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  which  alone  can  make  a  truly  great 
merchant  or  lawyer,  and  physically,  it  is  the  farmer  who  feeds  all  men,  and 
}s  thus  the  true  Atlas  whom  the  ancients  only  knew  in  fable,  and  who  carries 
the  world  on  his  shoulders. 

Looking  at  these  facte,  all  will  agree  with  us  that  the  American  farmer 
occupies  no  ordinary  position,  and  that  the  agricultural  class  demands  the 
consideration  and  attention  of  the  statesman,  the  moralist  and  the  political 
economist  of  the  present  day. 

In  countries  where  the  real  farmers  are  serfs,  ignorance  of-  all  but  the 
merest  manual  labor  is  almost  a  necessity. 

.   In  countries  where  agriculture  is  secondary  to  manufactures  or  the  arts, 
the  government  may  be  pardoned  for  treating  it  with  some  neglect. 
,    In*  countries  where  despotism  governs,  and  the  sword  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  plow-share,  the  agriculturist  earns  his  bread  with  groans,  and 
seasons  it  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

But  in  a  republic,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  sovereign  people  are  farmers  ; 
where  agriculture  is  the  great  business  of  life ;  where  the  arts  of  peace  far 
putwcigh  the  arts  of  war,  wise  men  can  never  hesitate  about  the  paramount 
interests  of  those  who  own  and  cultivate  the  land. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  sorts  of  farming,  and  two  eras  in  farming, 
kncjwn  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first,  the  fanner  wants  little  or  no  help 
from  science;  he  requires  only  a  strong  arm,  a  willing  hand,  and  the  courage 
tad  tact  of  the  early  settler.  Farming  with  him  is  a  matter  of  hard  labor, 
but  certain  reward,  because  that  labor  is  applied  to  a  virgin  soil  teeming 
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with  fertility.  His  only  embarrassment,  is,  how  to  gather  and  what  to  do 
with  his  harvests.  Manure  is  in  his  eyes  an  impertinence,  the  sub-soil 
plow  a  piece  of  useless  folly,  and  he  consoles  himself  for  the  malaria  that 
he  breathes,  and  the  unsettled  country  that  surrounds  him,  by  cornfields, 
sfoh  as  were  never  seen  in  Egypt,  and  prairies  that  seem  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon. 

.This  condition  of  tilings  and  this  era  in  farming  still  exists  in  much  of  the 
West,  bat  in  the  Atlantic  States  even  where  it  once  existed,  they  have  quite 
^passed  away,  much  of  the  soil  was  not  originally  so  fertile,  and  a  careless 
and  improvident  system  of  miming  has  exhausted  the  original  fertility' 
where  it  did  exist.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers  of  this  and 
•other  sea-board  states,  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  sped  on  while  they  have 
been  standing  still,  and  has  built  railroads  and  telegraphs  till  time  and  space 
seem  almost  annihilated ;  hence  the  farmer  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Genesee 
finds  that  along  side  of  his  crops  in  the  great  market  places,  stand  also  the 
crops  of  the  west,  of  as  gootl  quality  and  asking  for  buyers  at  lower  prices. 
The  farm  no  longer  gives  the  former  profit,  and  he  finds  his  sons  turning 
their  backs  upon  civilization  and  the  comforts  of  home  because  they  must 
have  either  a  new  way  or  a  new  soil ;  or  else  abandoning  the  farm  for  the 
city,  because  there  is  not  enough  scope  for  a  good  head  in  a  system  of 
•drudgery  which  produces  only  a  scanty  income. 

This  is  the  second  stage  in  the  history  of  our  farming.  The  Atlantic  States 
have  already  reached  it,  and  some  day  or  other  even  the  western  States  will 
arrive  at  it.  And  now  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  the 
occupation  of  the  farmer  in  such  a  great  State  as  New* York,  stand  still  as 
*  mere  ignorant  routine  ?  Shall  soil  which  is  capable  of  bearing  the  largest 
crops,  be  left  to  yield  only  half  crops  ?  shall  the  farmers'  employment  be 
looked  upon  as  offering  no  scope  for  brains,  and  no  return  for  enterprise, 
while  the  country  is  brimfull  of  energy,  and  all  other  professions  and  trades 
are  alive  with  inventive  industry,  and  creative  genius  ! 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  that  the  conquest  of  the  world  might  have 
been  foretold,  from  the,  mere  structure  of  a  man's  hand.  But  to  conquer 
a  world  is  not  much,  unless  we  can  keep  it ;  and  the  world  can  only  be 
kept,  after  a  strong  hand  has  conquered  it,  by  a  stronger  head  to  govern 
it.  All  Europe  has  been  startled  and  astonished,  by  the  wonderful  skill 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  American  farmer,  with  his  axe  m  his  hand,  has 
conquered  vast  forests,  has  turned  them  into  smiling  fields  and  fruitful 
orchards,  and  has  made  great  and  populous  States  out  of  the  primeval  wil- 
derness. Shall  it  be  said  that  he  is  only  a  backwoodsman,  that  he  can  only 
subdue  forests,  that  he  can  only  gather  large  crops  from  soil  fat  with  the 
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accumulation  of  ages,  and  that  in,  short,  though  the  best  of  pioneers,  he  js 
the  poorest  of  cultivators  ? 

I  fear  this  will  not  only  bo  said,  but  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  unless  the  farmers  and  the  law-makers,  put  their 
heads  together,  to  devise  some  plan  to  help  Agriculture  out  of  this  unhaj^y 
second  stage,  into  which  she  has  fallen  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Agriculture,  properly  so  called,  considered  as  it  should  be  considered,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  complex  and  profound  business.  It  is  in  the 
fii$t  place,  the  most  practical  of  arts ;  and  a  man  must  stand  firm  on  his 
*  legs,  and  understand  the  grip  of  tools,  and  dodge  neither  the  wintry  storm, 
nor  the  summer  solstice,  or  he  will  find  himself  baffled  in  the  open  field,  or 
the  cattle  yard.  But  this  is  not  all.  Besides  this,  it  touches  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences.  To  understand  the  growth  of  a  single  plant,  he 
must  dive  into  the  secrets  of  chemistry  and  geology ;  he  must  explore  the 
mysteries  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  manures,  the  composition  of  fluids  and 
gases.  He  must  study  the  physiological  structure  of  vegetables,  the  food 
they  require,  the  diseases  that  destroy,  and  the  insects  that  devour  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  without  more  than  glancing  -at  the  many  branches  of 
science,  somcconsiderable  knowledge  of  which  is*  needful  to  make  a'  really 
intelligent  farmer,  I  must  ask  you  to  observe  here,  that  if  the  farmer  merely 
wished  to  learn  these  sciences  as  they  are  to  be  learned  in  books,  and  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  schools,  he  would  have  no  right  to  ask  for  especial  schools  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  academies  of  the  country  at  large,  might  give  him  this 
kind  of  technical  knowledge,  just  as  they  give  him  a  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  and  geography.  But  experience  has  proved,  that  learning 
of  this  sort,  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  him.  Nay,  it  is  often  worse  than 
valueless ;  for  it  makes  crochety  experimentalists,  instead  of  sound  farmers 
And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  farming  is  no  mere  abstraction,  no  mere 
speculative  science,  no  theoretical  formula,  but  a  real  downright  serious  contest 
with  nature  ;  the  end  of  which,  is  not  to  blow  soap-bubbles,  but  to  support 
men  in  a  populous  country,  by  making  two  bushels  of  wheat  grow,  where 
one  grew  before.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  Agriculture,  in  its  largest 
scope,  can  never  be  thoroughly  taught,  either  as  a  mere  practical  art,  or  a 
mere  science.  The  common  farmer  may  be  the  best  mower  that  ever 
swung  scythe ;  but  he  will  lose,  for  a  lifetime,  half  the  crops  that  his  land 
would  have  yielded,  from  not  knowing  that  his  soil  is  deficient  in  lime. 
And  a  mere  chemist  will  find  himself  as  much  at  a  loss,  when  suddenly 
forced  to  rough  it  on  a  common  farm,  as  an  Englishman  does  on  his  first 
day  in.  Paris,  who  has  only  learned  French  from  a  book. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  that  some  of  the  farmers  themselves,  are  opposed 
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to  agricultural  education.  Honorable  members  of  this  Legislature,  warmly 
m  favor  of  an  Agricultural  School,  tell  me,  that  they  have  encountered 
such  opinions,  and  found  a  spirit  of  opposition  among  the  very  farmers  to 
be  benefited  by  it.  Farmers  are  naturally  conservatives,  combatting  new 
1  things,  even  when  they  stand  in  need  of  them.  And,  along  with 
many  that  are  clear-headed  on  this  subject,  there  are  two  sets  of  men 
who  doubt  and  distrust.  The  first  of  these  are  merely  ignorant  farmers, 
who  believe  that  improvements  are  altogether  unnecessary ;  that  to  plant 
corn  exactly, as  their  fathers  did,  and  plow  their  land  with  the  same  clumsy 
tools  that  their  grandfathers  used,  is  all  that  any  reasonable  being  should 
wish  to  do.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not;  consider  such  men  either  real  farmers,  or 
real  republicans.  If  God  had  intended  men  to  be  farmers  without  using 
any  reasoning  powers,  he  would  have  given  them  the  perfect  instinct  of 
plowing  and  sowing.  There  would  have  been  no  need  for  improvement. 
The  beaver  builds  his  house,  the  squirrel  secretes  his  store  of  nuts,  and  the 
bees  make  honey,  at  this  moment,  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaoh's.  But  man,  is  endowed  with  reason,  and  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  him  and  the  animals  is,  that  he  has  faculties  given  hhn  expressly  to 
enable  him  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  world  within  and  around  him. 
All  that*  can  be  done  with  this  class  of  objectors,  is  simply  to  pray  that  the 
film  may  fall  from  their  eyes,  (as  it  certainly  will  from  those  of  their  chil- 
dren,) so  that  they  may  look  upon  progress,  as  the  real  purpose  of  life. 

The  second  class*  of  doubters  of  the  value  of  an  agricultural  education 
are  entitled  to  more  respect,  for  their  dissent  has  a  show  of  reason  .in  it. 
It  is  composed  of  farmers  whose  observation  has  shown  them,  and  perhaps 
whose  experience  has  proved  to  them,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  science  to 
farming ;  they  see  a  neighbor  who  has  burned  his  crops  with  guano,  and 
ruined  his  soil  with  lime  J  or  who  has,  perhaps,  raised  better  crops  than 
they,  but  who  has  put  less  profit  in  his  pocket  by  his  new  fangled  manner 
than  they  have  by  the^ood  old  way.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  observation 
has  been,  that  they  condemn  science  altogether,  because  they  have  seen 
failures  made  in  carrying  theories  into  practice  by  persons  who  either  do 
not  comprehend  the  one,  or  are  not  familiar  with  the  other. 

M 

And  so,  gentlemen,  by  objections  like  these,  wo  are  brought  to  the  issue 
at  last.  It  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  How  is  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  and 
especially  of  this  State,  to  be  really  and  permanently  improved  1  Mere 
routine  farmers  will  never  improve  it ;  they  go  on  in  the  old  way,  while 
their  lands  are  growing  less  and  less  productive — mere  dabblers  in  science 
will  never  improve  it ;  when  their  barns  are  full,  their  pockets  are  empty. 
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Tet  it  is  as  undeniable  that  modern  science  is  capable  of  giving  a  great  lift 
to  agriculture,  as  that  steam  will  drive  cars  on  a  railroad.  What  is  neces- 
sary, in  tne  latter  case,  is  to  know  how  to  direct  and  apply  the  power  of 
steam  ;  and,  in  the  former  case,  how  to  direct  and  apply  the  power  of 
science.  Now,  engineering  is  both  a  practical  art  and  an  intricate  science. 
80  is  agriculture.  And  we  have,  therefore,  no  more  right  to  expect  a  man 
to  manage  a  farm  by  reading  Liebig's  Chemistry,  than  we  would  expect 
him  to  manage  a  steam  engine  by  studying  that  complex  machine  in  the 
dictionary  of  mechanics. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  complete  school  of  agriculture,  established  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  community  as'  the  farmers  of  New-York.  In  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  a  thoroughly  practical  school,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
must  have  land  enough  to  carry  on  all  the  operations  and  raise  all  the  crops 
lhat  are  generally  raised  in  the  State.  In  the  second  place',  it  should  have 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  practical  farmer  that  can  be  found ;  and  by 
this  I  mean  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  whole  manual 
art  of  farming,  and  who  not  only  knows  how  to  do  his  work  handsomely 
and  well,  but  how  to, keep  his  land  in  condition,  and  make  his  crops  pay. 
In  the  third  place,  there  should  be  workshops,  with  skilful  mechanics  in 
them,  where  so  much  of  the  use  of  tools  as  it  is  needful  for  every  farmer  to 
know,  should  be  thoroughly  taught  In  the  last  place,  there  should  be 
competent  teachers  of  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  the  physiology  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  the  other  sciences  that  have  a  direct  relation  to 
agriculture ;  and  these  teachers  should  be,  not  closet  professors,  who  have 
only  the  pedantry  of  their  science,  but  men  of  real  knowledge  and  quick 
parts,  who  can,  if  needful,  deliver  their  lectures  in  the  wheat-field,  and  make 
them  tell  better  than  in  (he  laboratory.  There  should,  pf  Course,  be  lecture 
rooms,  lodging  houses,  barns,  and  outbuildings  for  stock,  and  every  thing 
necessary  to  make  experiments  and  to  carry  on  farming  in  all  its  branches 
that  belong  to  a  northern  country. 

Such  is  the  groundwork  of  a  farm  school  large  enough  to  be  of  some 
general  utility  to  the  State.  But  the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  such  a 
school  is  this,  that  it  must  be  essentially  a  working  school.  A  fixed  amount 
of  manual  labor  upon  the  farm — so  many  hours  per  day — should  be  the 
imperative  and  inevitable  duty  of  every  student,  rich  or  poor.  He  should 
work  in  classes,  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers,  and  should  thus 
gradually  master  all  the  practical  art  of  forming — should  be  able  not  only 
to  plow,  to  mow,  or  cradle  his  acre,  in  the  shortest  time,  but  to  lay  his  fur- 
row, and  swing  his  scythe,  with  the  most  perfect  combination  of  skill  and 
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Daring  all  this  time  the  in-door  education  has  been  going  on.  This  sys- 
tem of  half  a  day's  work  and  half  a  day's  study  will*  keep  his  wits  all  the 
sharper,  and  prevent  Jack  from  being  a  dull  boy.  But  when  he  is  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  labor  of  farming,  and  begins  to  understand  something  of 
the  science  also,  then  he  should  be  made  to  apply  the  one  to  the  other.  A 
lecture  on  soils  should  be  followed  by  careful  examination  of  those  on  the 
farm  and  in  its  neighborhood.  A  statement  of  the  action  of  different  animal 
and  vegetable  manures  upon  plants,  should  be  accompanied  by  trials  upon 
various  crops,  made  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  show  the  real  profit  or  loss, 
and  accompanied  by  memoranda  that  will  fix  the  whole  process^  and  result 
firmly  in»tbe  mind  of  the  pupil.  In  this  way,  science  andx  practice  would 
be  melted  into  one  substance,  and  all  the  dross  of  theory  and  impractica- 
bility would  rise  to  the  top  and  be  cast  aside. 

I  need  not,  gentlemen,  go  into  all  the  details  of  such  a  school.  I  will 
not  discredit  your  understanding  so  much  as  to  suppose  that  you  do  not  see 
at  a  glance  that  a  real  practical  school  of  agriculture  like  this  would  turn 
out  young  farmers  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  any  that  we  have  now. 
What  they  had  once  learned  they  would  have  had  proved,  and  what  they  had 
once  done  they  could  do  again.  Having  found  just  how  much  and  how  far 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science  could  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in 
the  business  of  farming,  they  would  be  ready  to  take  hold  of  poor  land  and 
renovate  it  to  fertility  ;  or  rich  land,  and  get  the  most  out  of  it,  without 
robbing  it  of  the  power  of  future  productiveness.  A  graduate  of  such  a 
school  should  be  able  to  raise  the  largest  possible  crops  with  the  least  pos- 
sible outlay  of  manure  and  labor,  and  the  smallest  waste  <of  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

This,  gentlemen,1  is  what  I  would  call  a  practical  school  of  agriculture. 
The  education  of  such  schools  is  as  different  from  that  of  many  of  our 
colleges  for  young  men  and  boarding  schools  for  young  women,  as  the  edu- 
cation of  a  sea  captain  who  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the  foremast,  is 
from  that  of  one  of  his  passengers.  The  one  can  manage  his  vessel  in  a 
tempest,  and  calculate  his  reckoning  in  an  unknown  sea,  while  the  utmost 
that  the  other  can  do  is  to  maintain  the  use  of  hjs  legs,  and  not  lose  the 
respect  of  the  steward. 

And  practical  schools  like  this  are  by  no  means  an  experiment.  Every 
country  in  Europe  distinguished  for  its  agriculture  already  possesses  them, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  supported  by  government.  I  have  seen  abun- 
dant proofs  of  their  good  results,  not  only  in  the  highly  improved  and  more 
profitable  farming  of  pupils  taught  in  such  schools,  but  in  the  high  salaries 
which  such  pupils  command,  and  in  the  large  premiums  which  are  often 
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paid  to  such  farmers  to  teach  others  what  they  had  learned  .  England  is 
the  oountry  where  soience  is  perhaps  most  successfully  applied  to  farming ; 
and  I  was  told  in  England,  during  the  past  season,  that  the  average  wheat 
crop  of  the  whole  country  had  been  raised  from  fifteen  bushels  to  thirty 
bushels  the  acre,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  since  science  and 
intelligence  had  been  actually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  productiveness  of 
land.  In  that  country  I  went  once  over  an  estate  of  several  thousand  acres, 
from  which,  not  many  years  ago,  the  best  farmer  in  England  could  scarcely 
raise  a  beggarly  livelihood,  but  which  is  now,  by  the  judicious  application 
of  science,  the  most  profitable  and  productive  farm  of  its  size  in  Great 
Britain.  I  have  seen,  in  Belgium,  farms  of  seven  acres  made  to  support  a 
family  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  a  farm  of  ten  acres  that  produced 
more  profit  annually  than  most  farms  in  New- York  of  a  hundred  acres. 

Gentlemen — I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  advantages  which  a  great 
farm  school  like  this,  established  in  every  one  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
would  have  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  country  at  large.  I  need,  not 
Bay  how  much  such  schools  would  raise  the  condition  of  Agriculture,  by  in* 
direct  as  well  as  direct  influences.  I  need  not  say  how  much  they  would 
elevate,  and  give  interest  to  the  calling  of  the  husbandman ;  and  how 
many  more  men  of  talent  would  become  farmers,  when  farming  should  ap- 
pear to  them,  something  to  occupy  their  energies,  intellect,  and  capital,  as 
well  as  their  lands.  I  need  not  say  how  much  the  education  which  a  far- 
mer's son  would  receive  in  such  an  institution,  would  enlarge  and  elevate  all 
his  faculties ;  how  much  more  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  God's  works  £ 
wovld  reveal  to  him ;  how  much  it  would  elevate  him  in  self  respect;  how 
much  it  would  raise  him  in  the  social  scale,  and  how  much  more  facile  and 
easy  it  would  render  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

All  these  are  collateral  streams  that  branch  out  of  the  great  river  of  ag- 
ricultural education,  in  a  country  where  farming  is  the  business  of  a  whole 
continent* 

And  now,  gentlemen,  when  we  ask  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  aid  us 
in  establishing  such  a  school,  they  will  ask  us  what  claim  we  have  upon 
them,  and  why  private  institutions  cannot  answer  the  same  end. 

Our  answer  is  this.  Private  means  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  such  a 
practical  school  of  Agriculture  as  I  have  suggested.  Jjand  is  wanted, 
large-  buildings  are  wanted,  books,  implements,  scientific  apparatus  are 
wanted ;  but  above  all,  vren  of  the  right  stamp  are  wanted  to  manage  and 
conduct  such  an  institution.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  real  difficulty.  Self- 
styled  professors,  smatterers  in  chemistry,  popular  lecturers  on  science, 
political  doctors  of  arts,  may  be  had  by  the  dozen,  and  they  hold  tfceir  ser- 
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vices  cheap  enough.  We  want  none  of  them.  They  would  spoil  more  far- 
mers than  they  would  make.  What  such  a  school  must  have,  is,  I  repeat 
it  again,  men  of  •  the  highest  Jalcnt  in  their  respective  departments,  men' 
irho  can  not  only  propound  a  .theory,  and  give  a  definition,  but  who  can 
vitalise  and  demonstrate  their  teaching  in  practice.  Such  persons  as  these 
are  not  the  straws  and  sticks  that  go  floating  about  the  eddies  of  every  day 
life :  they  are  the  men  who  cast-  anchor,  and  find  soundings,  and  rear  aloft 
those  light-houses  of  science,  that  illuminate  the  dark  ocean  of  ignorance 
sad  error.  These  are  the  men  we  want  for  teachers  and  professors  in  our 
agricultural  school ;  and  these  are  the  men  whom  nothing  but  a  State  in- 
stitution, with  a  great  purpose  in  it,  sufficient  materials  to  work  upon,  and 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  services,  can  ever  procure.  Without 
such  teachers,  an  agricultural  school  is  worth  nothing,  and  such  teachers 
only  the  State  can  command. 

I  would  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  the  fanners  of  New- York  have  the 
strongest  claims  upon  the  State  for  aid  and  support  in  establishing  such  a 
school.  They  have  the  republican  claim,  that  as  they  out-number  ail  others 
they  ask  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ;  they  have  the  claim 
of  the  economist,  that  as  they  are  the  largest  producers  of  material  wealth, 
they  are  therefore  most  largely  entitled  to  consideration  in  its  wise  appro- 
priation ;  they  have  the  claim  of  their  class,  that  while  the  State' patronises 
colleges  for  the  education  of  one-fifth  of  the  people  who  practice  the  learn- 
ed professions,  it  is  hound  not  to  neglect  the  vast  majority  who  have  no 
sufficient  means  of  learning  the  most  important  of  all  professions ;  and, 
finally,  they  have  the  claim  of  land-holders,  voters,  tax-payer?,  who  ask 
from  the  State  only  their  just  rights,  viz :  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  their 
knowledge  and  usefulness,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  productiveness  and 
substance  of  the  nation. 

And  now,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  present  Legislature,  and  its  watchfulness  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  a  wise  government  to  thwart  its  own 
interests,  and  overlook  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  its  oitizens ;  and,  to  keep 
the  agricultural  class  of  this  country  in  the  dark,  in  this  clear  morning 
dawn  of  science,  would  be  as  great  an  act  of  folly  as  to  cut  off  the  locks 
of  a  Sampson  in  whose  giant  strength  lies  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
State. 


At  the  close  of  the  address,  on  motion  of  Br.  Beekman,  of  Columbia, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Downing  for  his  very  able 
and  appropriate  address,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  requested  for  publication. 
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The  President,  Mr.  Prentice,  then  addressed  the  Society  as  follpws : 

The  year  fqr  which  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  station  in  whwb 
T  appear  before  you,  has  now  drawn  to  a  -close,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  come  in  accordance  with  usage,  to  surrender  these  Tested  honors,  at  your 
election  to  another — and  to  another,  too,  who  none  more  than  myself,  can 
delight  to  honor. 

The  year  which  has  closed  has  been  one  crowned  with  unusual  blessings  to 
us  as  a  Society — to  our  State  and  the  Nation. 

In  no  previous  year  has  the  influence  of  the  Society  been  more  widely* 
diffused  or  more  beneficial — in  none  has  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  been 
more  richly  rewarded,  or  the  general  prosperity  more  advanced.  *     * 

We  hear  of  war  and  rumors  of  war  in  other  countries,  and  even  sections 
of  our  own  have  not  been  free  from  alarm,  from  domestic  causes,  but  yet  we  sit 
under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  without  any  to  molest  or  make  us  afraid. 

It  is  true  that  the  Nation  has  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
Chief  Magistrate ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  mourn  not  as  do  others.  Our 
loss  is  Simply  that  of  a  beloved,  a  venerated  individual — one  of  the  people. 

No  commotion  follows,  and  our  country  moves  steadily  onward  under  oth- 
er  administrations,  equally  strong  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
people,  and  as  is  the  wealth-producing  and  physical  power,  so  forever  wilt 
be  the  strength  and  safety  of  our  political  institutions,  vested  in  the  rural 
population — the  agricultural  community ;  and  yet  it  is  true,  knowledge  is 
the  element  of  power. 

How  important  then,  the  subject  to  which  our  attention  has  just  been 
called,  and  how  desirable  that  the  influence  of  this  Society  should  be  felt 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  soil. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  last  year  by  the  friends  of  agricultural 
education  that  no  efficient  action  was  had  by  the  Legislature  in  its  favor, 
and  now  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
may  meet  a  more  favorable  response  in  the  establishment  of  an  agrieulural 
college  and  experimental  farm. 

The  agricultural  survey,  too,  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  completed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  in 
Washington  and  Seneca,  is  believed  to  be  a  matter  01  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, and  well  worthy  a  special  appropriation  by  the  Legislature. 

This  whole  thing  is  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  farmers,  and  shall  the 
farmers  themselves  hesitate  ?  Are  they  content  to  be  forever  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  while  their  own  money  makes  the  task  master 
— to  have  simply  a  veto  upon  the  power  which  themselves  create  in  every 
liberal  institution  of  the  land,  and  never  to  take  the  initiative  ? 
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It  is  true,  "knowledge  is  power/'  apd  true  too,  that  the  power  is  with 
the  farmer ;  but  it  is  a  negative,  rather  than  a  positive  power — a  power  to 
protect  from  evil  rather  than  lead  to  good — a  kind  of  ponderous  balance- 
wheel  in  political  machinery — "  a  poor  wise  man  in  a  city." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  shall  be  otherwise — 
when  the  farmer,  though  a  farmer  still,  shall  be  able  to  measure  arms  with 
the  other  learned  professions,  and  lead  as  well  a3  guide  and  insure  % 
the  popular  will  and  safety. 

The  Annual  Show  of  the  Society  held  near  this  city  in  September  last, 
was  not  inferior  to  any  preceding  one.  The  attendance  was,  probably, 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  so  in  most  respects  the  exhibition.  The 
number  and  amount  of  premiums  was  very  much  greater  than  ever  before. 

Encouraged  by  the  bounty  of  the  Society  offered  the  successful,  some  of 
the  articles  exhibited,  and  many  others,  the  product  of  the  soil  and  skill  of 
the  State,  are  being  sent  forward  to  the  great  Fair  in  London,  to  compete 
with  the  soil  and  the  skill  of  the  world,  and  on  trial,  I  trust,  in  due  time  to 
claim  the  bounty  offered. 

From  the  large  receipt  of  funds  at  the  Fair,  it  was  hoped,  notwithstanding 
the  very  liberal  amount  of  premiums  awarded,  we  should  be  enabled  to  add 
something  to  the  investments  of  the  Society,  for  though  it  has  never  been  the 
policy  of  the  Society  to  hoard  its  funds,  yet  a  prudent  forecast  does  undoubted* 
ly  suggest  the  propriety  of  adding  to  it  when  our  receipts  are  largest,  that 
our  premiums  may  not,  necessarily,  be  curtailed  when  they  are  less,  as  they  - 
may  be  at  any  time  from  uncontrollable  causes.  This  hope  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  realized  under  any  ordinary  circumstances. 

Through  the  reports  which  have  been  read,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Society  has  been  made  known  to  you.  I  need  not  therefore,  recapitulate, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  may  be  allowed  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  important 
and  peculiar  items,  which  have  this  year,  for  the  first  time  made  a  draft  up- 
on your  treasury,  and  which  will  account  for,  it  is  hoped  justify,  its  present 
condition. 

It  was  supposed,  the  last  year,  that  every  necessary  provision  was  made 
to  secure  the  Society  from  all  local  expense  atttending  the  fair  and  exhibi- 
tion, and  though  the  contractors  discharged  their  obligations  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  almost 
unprecedented  rain  storm  which  occurred  at  the  time,  and  which  subjected 
the  Society  to  several  hundred  dollars  expense,  and  of  several  new  features 
in  the  show ;  this  proves  ndt  to  have  been  the  fact — and  yet  the  deficiency 
is  not  for  different  from  the  most  favorable  of  our  former  fairs,  though  the 
necessary  local  expenses  have  been  very  much  greater.     Among  the  pecu- 
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liar  features  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  were  the  stalls  for  cattle  and 
motion  for  machinery.  The  first  cost  something  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  last  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our  shows  and  one  that  may  profitably  be 
repeated,  but  it  is  doubted,  whether  the  first  answered  the  expectation  of 
any  one,  m  point  of  convenience,  while  it  did  undoubtedly  detract  very 
much  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  ground.  Your  officers  would, 
therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  dispensed  with  in  future. 

The  thorough  trial  of  plows  which  has,  the  last  year,  been  made  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Society,  has  also  subjected  jt  to  some  hundred  dollars  ex* 
pense,  (about  $300,)  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  money  well  expended. 
'  In  none  of  the  hurried  trials- before  has  there  been  anything  settled  in  re-, 
lation  to  this  most  important  implement,  while  now,  it  is  believed,  some 
principles,  as  well  as  facts,  have  benn  established,  and  that  for  some  years  to 
come  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it. 

Another  important  item  was  the  purchase  of  a  Tent,  now  the  property 
of  the  Society,  and  though  made  at  an  expense  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  it  is  yet  thought  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Society,  and  it 
may,  perhaps  will,  be  doubted  whether  a  wise  policy  will  not  ultimately 
lead  the  Society  to  adopt  them  altogether,  in  place  of  the  expensive  wooden 
structures  which  it  has  heretofore  used,  and  then  demolished. 

These  several  extraordinary  items,  together  with  some  increase  in  salaries, 
expense  of  analysis,  and  reporting,  will  account  for  the  fact  that,  with  much 
larger  receipts  than  ever  before,  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  invested 
funds  of  the  Society. 

It  is  true,  however,  a  much  larger  amount  remains  in  the  treasury  than 
did  last  year  at  this  time ;  but  still,  not  so  large  that  it  has  been  deemed 
prudent  to  invest,  lest  as  then,  the  Society  should  be  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  selling  its  securities,  or  making  a  loan  for  current  expenses.  Invested 
funds,  though  with  prudent  management,  desirable,  are  yet  not  the  most 
desirable  acquisitions  for  the  Society. 

Its  more  important  ends,  it  is  believed,  to  be  steadily  accomplishing,  and 
while,  as  now,  its  affairs  are  administered  by  officers  of  your  own  electing, 
who  are  willing  »to  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  its  interests  without 
stint  or  reward,  they  must  be  considered  safe. 

The  duties  of  your  presiding  officer  were  assumed  one  year  ago  with  very 
great  diffidence — even  reluctance,  and  only  because  it  was  not  deemed  either 
modest  or  respectful  under  the  circumstances  tQ  decline  them.  They  have, 
however,  been  rendered  light  and  pleasant  through  the  consideration  and 
kindness  of  your  very  excellent  board  of  Executive  Committee,  your  in- 
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comparable  Secretary,  and  managing  officer,  and  able,  discreet  Treasurer.  Mo 
organization  could  be  better  or  more  efficient,  and  whatever  success  has  at- 
tended its  administration,  to  tbem  is  the  credit  due. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  taking  leave  of  you  as  your  presiding  officer,  I 
beg  leave  to  tender  renewed  assurances  of  my  high  consideration  for  you  as 
individuals  and  an  association,  and  of  my  unabated  zeal  in  the  great  objects 
of  our  organization,  and  as*  an  earnest  of  my  conviction  that  our  interests 
in  this  connection  are  in  safe  hands,  I  present  you  your  President  elect, 
Mr.  John  Delafield,  of  Seneca — a  name  already  identified  not  only  with  his 
own  county,  as  its  historian,  but  with  all  that  is  excellent  in  Agriculture  at 
well  as  morals. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Delafield,  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : 
Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society : 

The  distinguished  position  in  which  I  find  myself  placed  by  your  favora- 
ble estimation,  calls  for  the  warmest  acknowledgments.  To  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  an  institution  in  which  the  interests  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  this  State  are  interwoven,  and  by  which  they 
are  influenced,  is  an  honor  of  inestimable  value,  and  a  position  as  responsi- 
ble as  it  is  honorable. 

In  this  view,  the  presiding  officer  may  well  entertain  a  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  fulfill  entirely  and  well,  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him. 
Happily  the  constitution  of  the  Society  has  provided,  not  only  the  aid  of 
an  Executive  Committee,  but  has  retained  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
their  ex-Presidents  as  counsellors.  With  aid  so  strong,  together  with  the 
experience  of  the  estimable  and  efficient  Secretary,  I  may  hope,  not  only  to 
preserve,  but  also  to  promote  the  important  interests  of  the  institution. 

Farmers  :  The  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  State  has  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  a  fundamental  truth,  which  should  continue  to 
vibrate  upon  every  ear,  until  its  full  meaning  is  comprehended,  and  until 
conviction  shall  cause  every  tongue  to  confess  that  "  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  the  foundation  of  all  public  prosperity."  Let  me  repeat  it,  and 
let  every  former  remember,  that  the  "  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  public  prosperity."  Well,  indeed,  may  it  be  said  that  it  there- 
fore presents  the  highest  claim  to  the  fostering  care  of  government. 

In  numbers  as  well  as  in  wealth  the  farming  community  far  exceed  all 
other  classes  combined ;  and  yet  it  may  be  noticed  how  reluctant  they  hav* 
e,ver  been  to  press  themselves  into  notice,  or  claim  participation  in  the 
benefits  so  often  sought  by  and  conferred  upon  other  classes  of  men. 

Two  causes  have  naturally  exerted  influences  producing  this  effect.  One 
is  easily  understood  by  all  acquainted  with  the  life  of  industry  and  toil 
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which  marks  the  farmer's  course.  Distant  and  apart  from  the  pursuits  of 
men  collected  and  living  in  denser  masses,  he  is  free  from  the  fascinating  ob- 
jects of  speculative  pursuits,  or  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  and  charms  of 
artificial  life.  Knowing  as  he  'must,  and  as  is  admitted,  that  political  power 
belongs  to,  and  must  reside  among  the  men  of  industry  and  labor,  the  far- 
mer is  content  with  the  possession — indifferent  as  to  its  exercise. 

Yet  another  cause  has,  until  recently,  existed,  pressing,  like  an  incubus, 
upon  Agriculture.  This  art  of  Agriculture,  like  every  other  art,  is  depend- 
ent upon 'science ;  and  the  only  branch  of  science  which  teaches  the  fanner 
the  elements  of  matter ;  of  his  soils,  his  manures  and  his  plants ;  was  itself 
unknown  until  within  the  life-time  of  many  who  now  hear  me ;  or  if  knowd, 
was  so  allied  to  error  and  deceit,  as  to  be  confined  to  alohymists,  astrologers 
and  dealers  in  the  mystic  arts.  Until  within  thirty  years,  Agriculture  was 
an  art  upheld  only  by  experiment,  directed  by  chance — yielding  effects  from 
oauses,  or  principles  not  understood.  Any  art  thus  struggling  with  error 
and  doubt,  could  not,  and  did  not,  command  much  respect ;  and  the  farmer, 
though  furnishing  subsistence  to  mankind,  felt  his  lot  to  be  one  of  endur- 
ance, toil  and  drudgery. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  misty  clouds  of  ignorance  had  passed  away,  and 
the  elements  of  matter  were  brought  to  light  by  science,  the  farmer's  occu- 
pation began  to  take  its  position  on  a  level  with  other  arts,  giving  a  dignity 
before  unknown  to  such  pursuits,  and  a  condition  as  elevated  and  honorable 
as  any  allowed  to  man. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  every  member  of  the  New- York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  to  trace  the  events  of  a  few  passed  years,  and  mark  the  happy 
influences  which  have  flowed  from  its  steadfast,  judicious  course  of  action. 

The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  and  experimental  farm  has 
obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  has  received  some 
Attention  from  the  Legislature.  This  subject  has  been  forcibly  presented  to 
our  minds  this  evening,  and  dull  must  be  that  understanding  which  does  not 
heartily  subscribe  to  the  necessity  for,  and  utility  of  such  an  institution  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  the  foundations  of  all  public  prosperity.  May  we 
not  hope  that  the  present  Legislative  session  will  not  pass  away  without  the 
accomplishment  of  this  important  object  ? 

Gentlemen  asd  Friends  or  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Institution,  allow  me  to  say,  that  cold  is  that 
heart  which  is  not  open  to  the  impulses  of  pleasure,  derived  from  approba- 
tion. As  with  individuals,  so  with  this  Society,  it  rejoices  in  your  presence 
and  kind  expressions. 

The  thronged  attendance  upon  its  annual  celebration,  the  interest  mani* 
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fested  at  the  winter  meetings,  are  an  evidence  of  benefits  derived,  and  evi- 
dence of  advantages  and  of  good  as  well  as  pleasure  conferred.  Above 
all,  they  exhibit  a  happy  bond  of  union  between  the  producer  and  consumer  ; 
a  mutually  dependent  interest,  shedding  the  happiest  influences  on  society ; 
influences  springing  from  labor,  which  is  the  only  true  source  of  wealth  and 
happiness ;  from  labor  which  receives  its  recompense  in  the  abundance  and 
fruition  of  the  countless  objects  of  use,  comfort  and  innocent  pleasure, 
which  are  profusely  proffered  by  every  art  and  science.  * 

With  these  views,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  keep  these  influences  in- 
active exercise  ;  that  they  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  but  tend,  as  I 
trust,  to  give  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  onward  progress  of  this  most 
useful  public  Institution. 


On  motion  of  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  E.  Pr 
Prentice,  Esq.,  late  President,  for  his  able  and  valuable  services  during  tho 
past  year;  and  also  to  the  other  officers  of  the  board,  for  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  their  duties  have  been  discharged. 

On  motion  of  L.  F.  Allen  of  Erie,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
make  application  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultu- 
ral school  and  experimental  farm ;  and  that  a  memorial  be  prepared  and 
presented  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Prentice,  Dr.  Beekman,  B.  B.  Kirtland, 
Mr.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Very  interesting  remarks  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  and 
farm  were  made  by  Hon.  0.  Allen,  Hon.  George  Brayton,  Hon.  Mr.  Tut* 
hill,  Hon.  Mr.  Fordyce,  of  the  Assembly ;  by  Gen.  Tiele,  and  Hon.  A. 
Osborn. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Erie,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  tho  committee,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  claimed  discoveries  of  Russell  Comstock,  of  Dutchess 
co.,  on  vegetation,  reported,  after  a  conference  with  Mr.  Gomstoek,  that  the 
committee  came  to  the  unanimous  opinion  that  no  now  discovery  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Comstock,  nor  was  his  practice  different  from  that  of  expe- 
rienced nursery-men  heretofore,  and  which  may  be  found  described  in  pub- 
lic works — and  although  important  in  themselves,  the  committee  do  not 
deem  iV  proper  for  the  Society  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  any  appro- 
priation to  Mr.  Comstock  as  the  discoverer. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to 
the  Hon.  the  House  of  Assembly,  for  the  use  of  their  halls  for  tho  moot* 
ings  of  the  Society.    Adjourned.  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS, 

EXECUTIVE  MEETING — NEW  BOARD  OP  OFFICERS,  JANUARY  17TH,  1851. 

Prespit — John  Delafield,  President.  John  P.  Beekman,  John  M.  Sher- 
wood, Lewis  F.  Allen,  B.  P.  Prentice,  Ex-Presidents.  A.  Van  Bergen, 
H.  Wager,  Hon.  S.  M.  Burroughs,  Benj.  Enos,  Vice  Presidents.  B.  B. 
Kirtland,  M.  G.  Warner,  A.  Stevens,  Executive  Committee.  Luther 
Tucker,  Treasurer.    B.  P.  Johnson,  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Secretaries. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  designated  as  the  acting 
Secretary,  to  take  charge  of  the  rooms  and  general  business  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  expenses  of  the  survey  of  Seneca  county,  by  Mr.  Delafield,  were 
presented  and  referred  to  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Prentice,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  and 
on  their  report  audited. 

Ob  motion  of  Col.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  it  wrfs  resolved,  that  the  next  State 
Fair  of  the  Society  be  held  at  or  near  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  16th, 
17th,  18th  and  19th  of  September  next ;  bn  condition  that  on  or  before  the 
6th  of  February  next,  a  valid  agreement  or  bond  be  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee,  conditioned 
that  the  erections  and  arrangements  for  the  exhibition,  similar  to  those  at 
Albany  in  1850,  (excepting  steam  power  and  stalls  for  cattle,)  be  provided 
by  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  without  expense  to  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  a  copy  of  the  several  require* 
ments  as  made  at  Albany,  and  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  citizens  of 
Rochester. 

Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  printing  Transactions. 

Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Downing,  and  Mr.  Morris,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  procure  from  Mr  Townsend  Glover,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  samples  of 
his  specimens  of  fruits  for  the  Agricultural  Museum,  to  the  amount  of 
$50. 

Mr.  Delafield,  Mr.  Enos,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  were  appointed  a  committee 
with  power  to  make  arrangements  for  a  survey  of  the  county  of  Madison, 
should  a  suitable  person  to  make  the  survey  be  found,  and  the  terms  such 
as  would  be  satisfactory. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  asking  from  the  Legislature  the  appointment 
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of  an  agent  as  recommended  by  the  Governor,  to  take  charge  of  the  arti- 
cles from  this  State,  entered  for  the  industrial  exhibition  in  London,  and  to 
report  such  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State  as  may  come 
und*r  his  observation  at  the  exhibition.  The  Executive  Committee  were 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  subject  embraced  in  the  above  resolution. 

The  premium  list  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  and  completed,  and 
1000  copies  ordered  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  copies  to 
be  furnished  -to  the  presidents  of  county  societies,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  adjourned-  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

Monthly  Meetings. — The  Executive  Committee  will  hold  their  monthly 
meetings  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  at  the  Agricultural  Rooms. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING,  JAN.,  1S5L 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 
Committee—  Henry  Wager,  Oneida;  J.  W.  Ball,  Otsego;  N.  D.  Collin. 
The  committee  have  examined  the  samples  of  butter  and  cheese  presented 

■ 

for  premiums,  with  much  interest,  and  are  happy  to  state,  that  on  butter  the  com- 
petition was  very  spirited,  there  being  a  number  of  competitors,  and  all  the 
samples  shown  were  of  great  excellence,  being  of  superior  quality,  and  en- 
titling the  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
.  showing  as  they  do  great  improvement  in  the  article  from  year  to  year. 

In  cheese,  the  committee  regret  that  there  was  not  more  competition. 

The  following  entries  of-  butter  were  made : — Roswell  L.  Colt,  Esq., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  jar  of  Alderney  butter;  J.  T.  Lansing,  Watervliet,  3  tubs  of 
butter ;  Lewis  E.  Smith,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  county,  3  jars  of  butter ; 
Noah  Hitchcock,  jr.,  Homer,  Cortland  county,  3  tubs,  of  butter;  Ela  Mer- 
riam,  Ley  den,  Lewis  county,  3  tubs  of  butter ;  Philip  Lasher,  Saratoga,  3 
tubs  of  butter ;  Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  3  tubs  of  butter ;  Nelson  Van  Ness, 
Chautauque  county,  3  kegs  of  butter ;  Horace  Clapp,  Lewis  county,  1  tub 
of«butter. 

The  committee  award  the  first  premium,  Silver  cup,  $15,  for  butter 
exhibited,  by  E.  Merriam,  Leyden,  Lewis  county ;  the  second,  cup,  $10,  for 
butter  exhibited,  to  Joseph  Cary,  Albany ;  to  Nelson  Van  Ness,  Chau- 
tauque, and  Noah  Hitchcock,  jr.,  Cortland  county,  volume  Transactions  to 
each. 

A  sample  of  very  superior  butter  was  shown  by  Horace  Clapp,  of  Lewis 
county ;  but,  as  only  one  tub  was  exhibited,  it  did  not  come  within  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  and  a  premium  could  not  be  awarded  as  we  desired. 

The  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  a  very  fine  sample  of  very 
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superior  Alderney  hitter ,  from  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  Paterson,  N.  Jersey, 
which  has  been  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  many 
eminent  judges  of  the  article,  besides  the  committee — and  all  pronounce  it 
superior  in  flavor  and  color  to  any  sample  offered  for  exhibition.  This 
sample  was  made  a  short  time  previous  to  the  exhibition ;  the  cows  being 
kept  on  dry  feed.  A  Diploma  is  recommended  to  Mr.  Colt,  with  -the 
thanks  of  the  Society. 

The  committee  award  to  Robert  Eells,  of  Oneida  county,  the  second 
premium,  $10,  on  cheese.  The  first  premium  is  not  awarded  to  any  of 
the  competitors,  as  the  samples  offered  do  not  bear  that  uniformity  of  excel- 
lence which  should  prevail  in  every  dairy,  to  entitle  the  competitor  to  the 
6rst  premium.  It  is  hoped  that  another  year  will  witness  a  more  extensive 
competition,  as  well  as  superiority  of  manufacture,  worthy  of  the  character 
f  the  dairies  in  this  State. 


WHEAT  AND  OATS. 

Committee — John  B.  Burnet,   Onondaga;  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  Columbia. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  applications  for  premiums  on  crops 
if  wheat  and  oats,-  have  examined  the  statements  presented  and  have 
warded  the  premiums  as  follows : 

Winter  Wheat. — 1st  prem.  $20,  tg  Wm,  Hotchkiss,  Lewiston,  Niagara 
vO.,  63 £  bu.  per  acre,  (Soules  wheat,)  on  6|  acres.  2d — $15,  Samuel  L. 
Thompson,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  42  bu.  10  qts.  by  measure  and  44  bu.  24  qts. 
by  weight,  per  acre,  (Australian  wheat.)  3d — $5,  Justus  White,  Pamelia, 
Jefferson  oo.,  40  bu.  2  pecks  per  acre. 

Oats. — 1st.  $15,  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida  co.,  88  bu.,  14  qts.  per 
acre,  (Barley  oats).  2 — $10,  George  H.  Eells,  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  87  bu. 
3  qts.  per  acre.  3 — $5,  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida  co.,  84  bu.  21  £  qts. 
per  acre,  (common  white  oats).  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Onta- 
rio co.,  83  bu.  7  qts.  per  acre. 

WILLIAM  HOTCHKISS'  STATEMENT,  LEWISTON,  NIAGARA  CO. 

Statement  relative  to  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  in  the  town  of  Lewiston, 
•county  of  Niagara,  harvested  in  the  month  of  July,  1850,  viz : 

1st,  The  previous  crop  raised  on  the  field  was  wheat,  harvested  in  the 
year  1848,  yielding  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre — received  no  manure  for 
Several  years  previous,  excepting  from  the  breaking  up  of  a  olover  meadow, 
the  wash  from  the  public  road  above,  and  from  a  ravine  making  into  said 
field. 

2d.  The  soil  of  said  field  is  mostly  of  black  loam,  the  west  part  from 
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one  and  a  half  to  two  acres,  is  a  gravelly  soil.  The  said  farm  lies  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  village  of  Lewiston,  on  the  north- side  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Niagara  or  Ridge  Road,  leading  from  Niagara  to  Rochester,  and 
with  quite  a  descent  from  the  said  road  on  to  said  farm. 

3d.  There  was  drawn  on  to  two  and  a  half  acres  of  the  west  end  of  said 
field  fifty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure,  well  rotted,  the  remainder  of  the  field 
received  no  manure — the  manure  was  spread,  the  last  of  August,  1849,  and 
was  landed  up  into  six  pace  lands,  at  the  same  time  plowing  in  said  manure. 
Forty  bushels  slacked  lime  was  then  spread  over  the  field  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  in.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown,  was  two  bushels  per  acre,  and 
was  of.  the  Soule's  variety. 

4th.  Said  field  sown  the  7th  September,  1849,  drilled  in  by  a  drilling 
machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Lockport,  in  said  county.     The  crop 

was  cut  with  a  sickle,  was  thrashed  by  Emery  &  (Vs.,  (Albany)  Rail  Road 

i 

Horse  Power  and  Thrasher,  the  wheat  was  run  through  a  fan  mill,  actually 
measuring  385  and  $  bushels,  as  sold  to  my  neighbors  for  seed,  excepting  a 
small  portion  reserved  for  my  own  use  for  seed  purpose.  The  net  value  of 
the  wheat  was  $1  per  bushel. 

Expense  of  Cultivating  the  Crop. 

Fall  plowing,  1848,  3  days,  man  and  team  at  $2  per  day . . .  $6  0Q 

Cultivating  and  harrowing,  June  1849,  2  days  man  and  team, 4  00 

Cross  plowing  and  harrowing  part  of  Aug.  '49, 4  days  man  and  team  8  00 

Drawing  on  manure  from  barn-yard,  3  men  and  team 7  00 

Three  days  spreading  manure,  one  man,  6s.  per  day.  •  • •*•••  2  25 

Plowing  in,  landing  up  into  six  pace  lands,  3  days  man  and  team. .  6  00 

Forty  bush,  lime  from  kiln,  spread  on  field  one  -day,  man  and  team  2  00 

Hauling  lime  and  spreading  same,  one  day,  man  and  team 2  00 

Harrowing  in  lime  one  day,  man  and  team. 2  00 

Drilling  in  wheat,  one  day  man  and  team*  •„ 2  00 

Furrowing  out,  keeping  water  courses  clear  ..*.... 1  50 

* 

143  65 
Interest  on  land  should  be  added,  say 3  50 


147  06 

Manure  and  lime  should  also  be  added,  the  expense. 

■ 

Affidavit  of  Surveyor. 
Niagara  County,  ss:    Isaac  Colt  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says, 
that  he  surveyed  with  chain  and  compass,  the  land  upon  which  William 
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Hotchkiss  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land 

is  six  acres  and  <ftfc  of  an  acre,  and  no  more. 

ISAAC  COLT,  Surveyor. 
Sworn  to,  before  me,  this  25th  )  ■ 
day  of  December,  1850.      ) 

John  D.  Byrne,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Niagara  County,  ss:    William  Hotchkiss  being  duly  sworn  says,  thai 

he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season  upon  the  land  surveyed  by  Isaac 

Colt,   and  that  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon,  was  385 1  bushels, 

measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,, which  had  been  repaired  ;  but  that  the 

wheat  so  measured,  would  overrun,  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  ahd  that  he  was 

assisted  in  harvesting,  thrashing  and  measuring  said  crop  by  Hiram  S.  Root, 

and  thai  the  statement  annexed,  subscribed  by  this  deponent,  as  to  the 

manner  of  cultivation,  expenses,  &c,  is  in  all  respects  true,  to  the  best  of 

his  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  the  sample  of  grain  exhibited,  is  a  fair 

average  sample  of  the  whole  crop. 

WILLIAM  HOTCHKISS. 
Sworn  to,  before  me,  this  25th  ) 
day  of  December,  1850.       ) 

John  D.  Byrne,  J.  P.  * 

Niagara  County,  ss  :    Hiram  S.  Root  being  duly  sworn,  says,  that  he 

assisted  William  Hotchkiss  in  harvesting,  getting  out  and  measuring  hit 

trop  of  wheat  referred  to  in  the  above  affidavits,  and  that  the  quantity  of 

grain  was  385}  bushels,  as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

HIRAM  S.  ROOT. 

Sworn  to,  before  me,  this  26th  ) 
day  of  December,  1850.       ) 

John  D.  Byrne,  J.  P. 


SAMUEL  L.  THOMPSON,   8ETAUKET,  L.  I. 

Statement  of  Crop  of  Australian  Wheat. 

1st.  The  land  on  which  the  wheat  was  raised  wan  a  sandy  loam,  and 
somewhat  exhausted  by  the  previous  cropping,  and  lies  at  Setauket,  in  the 
town  of  Brookhaven,  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island  ;  contained  two  acres. 

2d.  The  crops  previous  to  the  wheat,  were  two  crops  of  Indian  corn, 
manured  in  the  hill,  followed  by  a  crop  of  oats,  without  manure. 

3d.  Thirty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure,  (30  bushels  estimated  for  a  load,) 
applied  to  the  acre,  and  plowed  under ;  and  150  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  per 
acre ;  a  bushel  and  12  quarts  of  golden  Australian  wheat  was  sown  broad- 
fast  to  the  acre,  on  the  23d  September,  1849,  and  harrowed  in. 

4th.  The  weat  was  reaped  with  the  sickle,  on  the  15th  July,  1850,  (it 
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stood  until  entirely  ripe  for  seed,)  thrashed  with  a  machine,  and  cleaned 
with  a  fuming  mill.  The  yield  was  84£  bushels,  four  quarts,  and  one  pint, 
from  the  two  acres,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel ;  weighing  63£  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  being  89£  bushels  by  weight.     The  expense  of  cultivating 

the  crop  was : 

« 

Barn  yard  manure,  per  acre, $25  00 

Guano,  per  acre, , 3  76 

Plowing,  carting  manure,  and  preparing  the  ground  for  seed,  per 

acre, 5  00 

Harrowing,  thrashing,  &c, 5  00 

Seed,  per  acre,  . 6  87  J 

Peracre, $45  62J 

Interest  on  land,  at  $50  per  acre,. .  * 3  50 


$49  12| 


The  wheat  was  sold  for  seed,  at  $5  per  bushel,  and  the  straw  was  worth 
$5  peracre. 

(The  market  value  of  the  wheat  would  be  the  proper  criterion  as  to  the 
profit  of  the  crop,  and  that  would  not  be  over  $1.12  to  $1.25  per  bushel ; 
but  an  allowance  should  be  made  as  to  the  expense  of  cultivation,  of  such 
portion  of  the  manure  unexhausted,  as  would  be  beneficial  to  the  succeeding 
crop.) 

The  affidavit  of  John  F.  Hammond,  surveyor,  as  to  the  quantity  of  land, 
of  Messrs.  Thompson  k  Henrick  Kraking,  as  to  the  measure  and  weight  of 
the  wheat,  were  furnished  as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Society. 

JUSTUS  WHITE,  PAMELIA,  JEFFERSON  CO. 

Statement  of  four  acres  of  Genesee  Bald  Wheat. 

Mr.  White's  land  is  a  black,  gravelly  soil,  summer  fallowed,  plowed  three 
times  and  well  harrowed ;  twenty-five  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre, 
(thirty  bushels  to  the  load,)  plowed  in  at  the  second  plowing ;  two  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre,  sown  on  the  4th  of  September,  1849,  broadcast  and  har- 
rowed in;  harvested  on  the  25th  of  July,  1850,  and  thrashed  with  a 
machine ;  yield  was  162  bushels— 40J  bushels  per  acre. 

Expense  of  euHivation  per  acres— * 
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Plowing  and  harvesting, ♦ . . .  $5  00 

Seed  and  sowing, • 3  00 

Harvesting  and  thrashing, • 5  00 

Interest  on  land, . . 3  00 


$16  00 


Manure,  carting,  and  spreading,  should  be  added  to  the  above. 
Mr.  White  sold  his  wheat  for  $1.25  per  bushel  for  seed. 
(The  statement  of  Mr.  White  is  verified  by  his  own  affidavit,  and  the 
affidavits  of  Lysander  Van  Bracklin  and  Jacob  Boensteel.) 


OATS. 

HENRY  B.   BAKTLETT,  f>ARIS,  ONEIDA  CO. 

Statement  of  Crop  of  Barley  Oats — Two  acres. 

Soil,  muck  and  loam ;  previous  crop,  oats ;  plowed  about  eight  inches 
deep ;  no  manure  the  present  season.  Sowed  May  11th,  three  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre ;  harvested  August  7th,  with  cradle  and  sickle ;  thrashed 
with  machine,  Dec.  16th — yield,  from  the  two  acres,  176  bushels  and  29 
lbs. ;  88  bushels,  14£  lbs.  per  acre ;  (weighed  38  lbs.  to  the  bushel.)  No 
extra  labor  or  expense  to  produce  the  crop — the  whole  field  treated  alike. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  crop,  including  the  interest  on  the  land,  $11  per 
acre.     The  value  of  the  oats,  fifty  cents  per  bushel : 

Making,  for  the  two  acres, $88  30 

Value  of  the  straw, • 5  00 


$93  30 


(The  statement  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  verified  by  his  own  affidavit,  and  of  the 
surveyor,  Chauncey  S.  Butler,  Stephen  Minter,  and  George  Garrow,  who 
assisted  in  harvesting,  thrashing  and  measuring  the  oats.) 

GEORGE  K.   EELLS,  CLINTON,  ONEIDA  CO. 

Statement  of  two  acres  and  seven  rods  of  Oats. 

Soil,  loam  and  gravel,  in  good  condition ;  previous  crop,  spring  wheat ; 
part  of  the  field  had  a  very  little  manure,  4he  rest  without  manure  the  pre* 
sent  season.  Plowed  the  last  of  April,  eight  inches  deep ;  six  bushels  of 
teed  upon  the  piece,  and  covered  with  a  two  horse  cultivator ;  harvested  the 
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middle  of  August;   thrashed  in  September,  with  machine — yield,  178 

bushels ;  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  bushel,.  • #53  40 

Six  loads  straw 12  00 


$65  00 

4 

Expense  of  eultivation,  for  the  whole  piece, $18  14 

Interest  on  land. ' 6  60 


$23  74 


(The  proofs  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.) 

H.  B.  Babtlett,  Crop  of  common  Oats — 169  bushels,  11  lbs.,  on  two 
acres.    Method  of  cultivation  same  as  in  his  statement  of  the  barley  oats. 

Elisha  M.  Bbadley,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  produced 
proofs,  as  required  by  the  rules  of.  the  Society,  of  having  raised,  on  2t*040 
acres,  220  bushels  of  oats.  Soil,  a  loam,  in  some  places  mixed  with  gra- 
Tel ;  3J  bushels  of  seed  sown  per  acre ;  plowed  10  inches  deep ;  seed 
sown  broadcast. 


INDIAN  COKN. 

Committee.— Ron.  Orlando  Allen,  Erie ;  Hon.  Smith  Stilwell,  St.  Law- 
rence  ;  Lewis  E.  Smith,  Saratoga. 

The  eommitttee  having  carefully  examined  the  statements  submitted  to 
them,  report :  That  Peter  Grispel,  jr.,  of  Hurley,  Ulster  county,  has 
exhibited  proof,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  of  hating  raised 
200/j  bushels  of  sound  shelled  corn  upon  two  acres  of  ground,  and  has 
furnished  a  statement  of  the  management  of  his  crop  and  the  expense  of 
cultivation.     The  1st  premium  of  #20  is  awarded. 

Robert  Eells,  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  having  exhibited  lite 
proofs  and  statement  of  having  raised  168}}  bushels  on  two  acres,  the  2d 
premium  of  $15  is  awarded. 

Seymour  Foster,  of  Hillsdalo,  Columbia  county,  exhibited  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  raised  upon  one  acre  97|§  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  The 
rules  requiring  at  least  two  acres  to  be  measured,  no  premium  can  be 
awarded,  though  it  appears  that  Mr.  Seymour  had  several  acres  in  his  field 
apparently  as  productive  as  the  one  measured. 

John  Binnse,  of  Jefferson  co.,  produced  evidence  of  having  raised  560 
hnahnln  of  shelled  com  on  8^  acres ;  and  George  H.  Knapp,  of  Stanford, 
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Dutchess  co.,  70  bushels  from  one  acre,  from  a  field  of  20  acres,  the  whole 
of  which  was  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 

Eli  R.  Dix,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  presented  statements  showing  a 
.very  large  yield  of  corn  from  two  acres  and  upwards,,  but  as  only  a  portion 
of  the  crop  was  shelled,  no  premium  can  be  awarded. 

The  committee  are  fully  satisfied  from  the  statements  presented/as  well 
as  from  their  own  observation,  that  upon  land  properly  prepared  and  culti- 
vated, the  crops  for  which  premiums  are  awarded  may  and  should  be  equalled 
and  even  excelled,  in  the  corn  growing  districts  of  our  State. 

PETER  CBISPSL,  JR.,  HURLEY,  ULSTER  COUNTY. 

Statement  of  tivo  acres  of  Coriiy  100^  bushels  per  acre. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  on  which  I  raised  my  crop  of  corn  the  past 
season  and  its  method  of  cultivation,  for  which  I  claim  a  premium. 

It  was  a  lot  of  meadow  which  had  not  been  plowed  since  the  year  1837, 
and  has  been  mowed  every  year  since  that  time.  It  was  manured  with 
about  15  loads  of  manure  (from  horse  stable  and  dry  manure  from  the  barn- 
yard,) to  the  acre,  the  grass  which  was  mostly  clover  (the  timothy  having 
been  taken  out  by  the  grub-worm  two  years  ago,^was  permitted  to 'grow 
without  being  pastured  until  the  28th  day  of  May,  when  it  was  plowed  in 
with  the  manure.  It  was  harrowed  down  and  marked  for  planting  on  the 
29th,  and  planted  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  and  marked  about  two  feet  eight 
inches  distant  both  ways  ;  planted  in  hills,  the  plowing  was  about  eight  in- 
ches  deep  with  a  lapped  furrow  neatly  turned  over.  •  The  corn  came  up  in 
five  days  after  planting,  and  before  cultivating  there  was  about  200  bushels 
of  leached  ashes  put  on,  sown  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  number  of 
kernels  dropped  in  each  hill  was  three  to  four,  and  when  the  corn  was  large 
enough  to  be  seen  through  the  rows,  it  was  worked  with  a  cultivator  both 
ways,  which  cleared  out  the  land  without  any  harrowing,  and  when  the  corn 
got  about  a  foot  high  it  was  plowed  and  then  hoed  and  thinned  out.  The 
variety  of  corn  planted  was  the  small  eight-rowed  yellow,  a  little  less  than 
half  a  bushel  planted  on  the  two  acres.  The  stalks  were  cut  on  the  10th 
and  11th  days  of  October ;  the  corn  was  husked  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th 
of  October,  and  the  stalks  were  brought  in  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  No- 
vember', when  they  were  all  weighed  and  the  weight  of  them  was  16,410 
lbs.  A  full  estimate  of  the  value  of  corn  stalks  cannot,  I  think,  be  less 
than  one-half  that  of  hay  by  weight,  which  will  make  the  worth  of  my 
stalks  from  two  acres  to  be  about  $41,  hay  at  our  place  being  worth  at  pre- 
sent $12  per  ton,  and  sold  from  the  meadow  in  harvest  at  $10  per  ton,  so 
that  stalks  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  $5  per  ton,  and  I  am  certain  that  at 
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ibat  price  stock  can  be  fed  much  cheaper  than  on  hay  at  the  price  abort 
stated.  Tho  corn  was  shelled  from  the  20th  to  the  27th  of  December,  in- 
clusive, and  measured  *on  the  28d,  24th  and  27th  ojT  December. 

Expense  of  raising  crop. 

To  one  day's  work  with  team,  plowing, '.  •  $2  00 

Drawing  out  manure, 4  75 

Harrowing,  furrowing,  and  planting, 2  00 

Cultivating,  plowing,  and  hoeing, 2  75 

Gutting  up  corn, 2  00 

Husking  and  sorting, , 5  00 

Shelling, 2  50 

Value  of  manure, ♦ . .  15  00 

Value  of  ashes, 22  00 

Interest  on  land, , 14  00 

$72  00 

Value  of  corn,  (partly  sold,)  5s  and  6d  per  bushel, $187  54 

Value  of  stalks, 41  00 

♦  $178  55 

Net  profit,* $106  54 

The  weight  of  my  corn  when  shelled,  was  58  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

PETER  CRISPELL,  J* 
Dated,  Dec  %%th.  1850.  *      - 

(The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Crispell,  John  Ten  Eyck,  surveyor,  and  William 
Dubois,  who  assisted. in  harvesting,  shelling,  and  measuring  the  crop,  ac- 
company the  statement,  as  required  by  tho  rules  of  the  Society.) 

ROBERT  EBL8,  WESTMORELAND,  ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

Statement  of  two  acres  of  Corn,  yield  168}}  bushels. 
Tne  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  in  good  condition ;  with  a  previous  crop  of 
hay  for  six  successive  years,  without  manure.  The  land  was  plowed  early 
in  April,  soon  after  the  frost  was  out ;  and  it  froze  up  again  after  plowing ; 
was  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  and  twelve  wide,  furrows  lapped.  The  land 
was  harrowed  with  a  common  double  harrow  first,  and  then  with  a  steel 
tooth  cultivator,  previous  to  planting.  The  land  was  then  marked  out  one 
way  with  a  corn  marker,  three  feet  and  four  inches  apart,  except  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre,  which  was  furrowed  with  a  plow,  deep  as  possible  without 
tearing  up  the  turf.    We  designed  to  have  the  hills  two  feet  and  six  inches 
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apart,  and  the  rows  three  feet  and  four  inches,  as  near  as  possible.  The  corn 
was  planted  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  May,  appeared  above  ground  in 
six  days ;  the  number  of  kernels  dropped  in'  each  hill,  from  five  to  seven  ; 
the1  number  of  stalks  designed  to  be  left  is  four  in  each  hill.  The  variety 
of  corn  planted  is  the  twelve  and  sixteen-rewed  Dutton  corn,  with  eight 
quarts  to  the  acre.  There  was  eight  loads  of  hog  manure  used  on  the  crop, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  was  furrowed  out  deep  with  a  plow  and  the 
eight  loads  of  hog  manure  put  in  the  hills,  no  other  manure  on  the  crop ; 
hoed  twice,  the  cultivator  also  having  been  passed  twice  in  a  row  previous 
to  hoeing  each  time ;  stalks  topped  the  third  week  in  September,  yielding 
two  loads,  valued  at  least  ten  dollars.  The  corn  was  cut  up  near  the  ground 
between  the  middle  and  last  of  October,  and  drawn  to  the  barn  and  husked, 
thereby  saving  all  the  husks  and  stalks  for  fodder,  which  will  much  more 
than  pay  for  the  extra  labor  of  cutting  up  and  drawing,  valued  over  extra 
labor,  five  dollars.  The  corn  was  shelled  December  27th,  28th  and  30th, 
and  sold  to  A.  B.  Clark,  Clarksville,  Oneida  co.,  for  50  cts.  a  bushel. 

Expense  of  Cultivation.. 

Two  days  plowing, i .  •  • $4  00 

One  day  harrowing  and  marking, < 2  00 

Seed, 50 

Four  days  planting, .. 3  00 

Eight  days  hoeing, 6  00 

Two  days  topping  stalks, » • 1  50 

Eight  days  harvesting, •  6  00 

Six  days  shelling,. • i 4  50 

Eight  loads  of  manure, 4  00 

Interest  on  land,.  ..•••....... , 5  60 

$37  70 

Proceeds. 

168  32-56  bushels  corn  at  50c, $84  28 

Stalks, ,     15  00 

$99  28 

Expense, 87  70 


$30  79-100  per  acre $61  58 


(The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Eells,  of  Oren  Root,  surveyor,  and  of  Patrick  Gas- 
fen  and  Simon  Hatch,  who  assisted  in  harvesting,  shelling  and  measuring 
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the  corn,  accompany  the  application,  as  rehired  by  the  roles  of  the  80- 
eiety.) 


POTATOES  AND  ROOT  CROPS. 

Committee— E.  N.  Pratt,  Rensselaer;  A.  Osborn,  Albany. 

Potatoes, — The  committee  on  potatoes  and  root  crops,  beg  leave  re- 
spectfully to  report,  that  they  award  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Bart-, 
lett,  of  Paris  Hill,  Oneida  co.,  for  the  best  crop  of  one  acre  of  potatoes  of 
good  table  quality,  and  for  his  manner  of  cultivation  refer  to  his  written 
statement  annexed — $15.  This  is  the  only  premium  awarded  in  this  class, 
quality  and  quantity  both  considered. 

They  award  the  first  premium  to  Nathan  Taffc,  of  Pittstown,  for.  the  best 
crop  of  one  acre  of  potatoes  as  to  quantity  only,  325  bushels  per  acre,  and 
likewise  refer  to  his  written  statement  lor  particulars  as  to  cultivation, 
Ac.;  $15. 

■ 

Tour  committee  have  examined  with  much  satisfaction  several  varieties  of 
potatoes  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Tail,  of  Troy,  grown  from  tubers  procured 
from  the  Agricultural  Rooms,  from  the  Secretary  of  your  Society,  some  of 
which  having  every  appearance  of  being  of  superior  quality,  are  de- 
cidedly valuable  for  cultivation. 

Rata  Baga's.— They  award  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Valentine  H.  Hal- 
leek,  of  Northeast,  Dutchess  county,  for  the  best  crop  of  one  acre  of  Ruta 
Bagas,  1,015  bushels;  $10. 

Mangel  Wurtzd. — There  has  been  no  competition  for  mangel  wurtzel 
beets,  with  exception  of  Alfred  Fitch  of  Riga,  and  his  statement  covers  but 
%  quarter  instead  of  half  an  acre,  as  the  rule  requires,  which  prohibits  an 
award  in  his  case. 

Carrots. — They  award  the  first  premium  on  the  best  crop  of  half  an  acre 
of  carrots  to  E.  Risley  &  Co.,  of  Fredonia;  $8. — 1  acre,  9&1  bushels. 
Second  premium  to  Mr.  N.  Hayward,  of  Brighton,  near  Rochester ;  $6. 
Half  an  acre,  431  bushels. 

Cauliflowers. — They  recommend  an  award  of  one  volume  of  Trans- 
actions to  Mr.  John  S.  Goold,  of  Albany,  for  cauliflowers  of  very  superior 
character,  and  also,  to  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Smith,  a  volume  of  Transactions  for 
Lifiowers  of  a  remarkable  description. 


H.   B.   BARTLETT,   PARIS,   ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

Potatoes — 304  bushels  per  acre. — Method  of  Cultivation. 
Soil,  muck,  previous  crop  potatoes.    Plowed  once,  May  20th,  about  ten 
inches  deep,  used  no  manure  on  the  land,  except  what  was  put  on  each  hill 
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when  planting,  viz:  a  tabfo  spoonful  of  lime,  plaster  and  ashes.  The  land  wa» 
dragged  and  marked  the  rows  with  plow,  about  three  feet  apart.  Plant- 
ed May  31st,  in  drills  about  twelve  inches  apart.  I  cut  the  potatoes, 
and  used  one  piece  in  each  hill  (about  16  bushels  per  acre  before  they  were 
cut).  After  the  potato  is  dropped,  I  use  the  lime,  plaster,  and  ashes ;  this  is 
done  to  secure  them  from  the  rot.  I  have  practiced  it  several  years  with 
much  success.  It  has  proved  a  great  benefit  to  my  crop.  The  present 
Jeason,  on  a  portion  of  my  ground  potatoes  were  planted  without  using  the 
above  mixture,  and  these  have  been  affected  with  rot  so  as  not  to  be  worth 
digging.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  preparation  has  in  my  own  case  saved  my 
potatoes  from  disease  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  has  very  largely  increased 
my  crop  when  used. 

Expense  of  cultivation, ♦ . . .  $82  50 

804  bushels  of  potatoes,  3s  per  bushels, 114  00 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Bartlett  is  accompanied  with  the  affidavits  requir- 
ed by  the  Society.) 

NAHT7H  TAFT,  PITTSTOWN,  RENSSELAER  COUNTY. 

825  bushels  per  acre  of  sound  Potatoes 
Mr.  Taft's  land  was  a  gravelly  loam — rolling  land,  with  an  eastern  de- 
scent. It  had  been  in  pasture  for  two  years.  Ten  ordinary  cart  loads  of 
barn-yard  manure  spread  upon  the  piece  and  plowed  under.  Planted  15th 
of  May,  in  hills  two  feet  by  three  feet.  The  potatoes  were  cultivated  with 
cultivator  twice  and  hoed  once. 

Whole  expense  of  cultivation,  including  interest  on  land,  824  18 

Potatoes  at  44  cents  per  bu.,  the  market  price, •  143  00 

About  ten  bushels  of  diseased  potatoes  which  were  not  measured. 
(The  statement  of  Mr.  Taffc  is  accompanied  with  the  affidavits  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  Society.) 

VALENTINE  H.  HALLECK,  NORTHEAST,  DUTCHESS  OO. 

Ruta  Bagas — 1015  bushels  per  acre. 

Soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  and  inclining  towards  the  east.  The  field  has 
been  laid  down  for  the  last  ten  years  in  grass,  and  the  crops  taken  off  without 
the  use  of  manure  during  that  time.  Ten  loads  of  compost,  composed  of 
six  loads  common  barn-yard  manure,  three  loads  of  the  scrapings  of  the  bot- 
tom cf  charcoal  pits,ten  bushels  of  night  soil,four  bushels  quiok  lime,  ten  bush- 
els of  ashes,  three  bushels  of  plaster,  allowed  to  heat  for  fifteen  days  pre* 
vious  to  use. 

Cultivation. — The  land  turned  over  as  early  as  the  condition  of  the  soil 
would  admit,  about  seven  inches  deep,  a  steel  tooth  cultivator  is  used  work- 
ing the  soil  as  deeply  as  possible  without  disturbing  the  sod,    The  manure 
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is  then  spread  and  harrowed  with  a  fine  tooth  harrow,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
incorporated' with  the  soil — seed  drilled  in  the  27th  June,  twenty-seven 
inches  apart.  The  quantity  used,  one  lb.  per  acre.  'The  seed  is  covered 
by  a  chain,  the  ends  of  which  are  fastened  each  side  of  the  drill — and  then 
rolled  with  a  light  roller.  When  the  plant  attains  four  or  five  leaves,  I 
pass  through  with  a  three  tofithed  cultivator  once  in  a  row — and  commence 
thinning  in  about  ten  days  with  a  broad  hoe,  to  about  eight  inches  in  a  row, 
which  takes  out  all  weeds  left  by  the  cultivator.  The  cultivator  is  used 
twice  more  working  as  deeply  as  possible.  In  harvesting,  gather  them  as 
dry  and  free  from  dirt  as  practicable.     Harvest  last  of  October. 

Expense  of  cultivation  817 — manure  $7,. 824  00 

Value  of  Ruta  Bagas,  18  cents  per  bushel, 182  70 

(Proofs  as  required,  accompany  Mr.  Halleck's  statement.) 


"     TIMOTHY  SEED  AND  TOBACCO. 

Committee — Hon.  James  Farr,  Washington ;  James  Mclntyre,  Albany ; 
A.  Osborn,  Albany 

The  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  on  Timothy  Seed  to  Robert 
Bella,  of  Oneida  county,  for  the  best  sample  exhibited,  7  bushels  and  up- 
wards per  acre,  $5  ;  and  the  second  premium,  of  83,  to  George  K.  Eells, 
of  the  same  county,  for  7  bushels  20  quarts  on  an  acre  and  3  £  rods  of 
land. 

Tobacco— 1st  premium,  of  85,  is  awarded  to  M.  G-.  Warner,  of  Roches- 
ter, for  a  very  fine  sample  of  tobacco. 

The  committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  state  the  met,  that  in  many  parts  of 
this  State  tobacco  can  be  raised  as  a  remunerating  crop.  Crops  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  lbs.  per  acre  have  been  raised  by  thorough  cultivation,  and 
at  a  cost,  it  is  believed,  not  exceeding  many  crops  now  produced. 


MAPLE  MOLASSES. 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  of  Paris,  Oneida  county,  exhibited  some  maple 
molasses,  which  had  been  made  upwards  of  a  year,  which  retains,  in  entire 
perfection,  its  fine  maple  flavor.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Lewis.  F.  Al- 
len, A.  J.  Downing,  and  Lewis  G.  Morris,  recommend  a  special  premium, 
of  810,  which  was  awarded  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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BARLEY,  BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Committee — Hon.  Benjamin  Enos,  Madison  ;  Thomas  Bell,  Westchester. 

The  committee  report,  That  there  were  three  samples  of  barley  presented 
for  examination.  The  first  was  from  Elisha  M.  Bradley,  of  Ontario  county, 
the  sample  was  good  and  well  cleaned,  the  quantity  was  106  bushels,  from 
two  acres  of  ground,  equal  to  53  bushels  per  acre.  The  necessary  certifi- 
cates, required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  are  properly  made.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  award  to  Mr.  Bradley  the  first  premium,  of  $15. 

The  two  other  samples  exhibited  were  from  E.  R.  Dix,  of  Vernon, 
Oneida  county ;  and  William  Baker,  of  Lima,  Livingston  county. 

Mr.  Dix  states  that  he  raised  133  bushels,  by  measure,  on  three  acres, 
equal  to  44}  bushels  per  acre ;  and  Mr.  Baker  states  that  he  raised  100 
bushels,  by  measure,  on  two  acres,  equal  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  The  com- 
mittee being  satisfied  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  samples  pre- 
sented by  the  competitors,  proceeded  to  examine  them  by  weight,  and  after 
a  careful  examination,  found  that  the  barley  of  Mr.  Dix  weighed  50  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  while  that  of  Mr.  Baker  weighed  only  45£  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
Which  made  them  stand  as  follows : 

Mr.  Baker,  100  bushels  by  measure — by  weight  94  }§  bushels,  equal  to 
47  J|  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Dix,  133  bushels,  by  measure — by  weight  138f  $  bushels,  equal  to 
46^  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Baker  having  over  Mr.  Dix,  one  bushel  and  ten  pounds  per  acre. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  Society  re- 
quires, that  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  various  crops  presented  should 
be  taken  into  the  account,  in  awarding  premiums,  as  well  as  the  quantity ; 
and  as  the  condition  of  the  barley  belonging  to  Mr.  Dix  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  difference  in 
quantity,  your  committee  therefore  award  to  Mr.  Dix  the  second  premium, 
which  is  $10 ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Baker,  which  is  $5. 

Of  Beans  tnere  was  but  one  sample  presented,  and  that  was  by  Mr. 
Asahel  R.  Dutton,  of  Delaware  county.  The  crop  was  44}  bushels  of  the 
small  white  bean.  The  quantity  of  ground  was  one  acre,  one  rood,  and 
thirty-one  rods  of  ground ;  making  the  crop  30§}  bushels  per  acre,  fee 
which  the  committee  award  to  him  the  first  premium,  of  $10. 

There  was  but  one  sample  of  Peas  presented,  and  that  was  from  Mr. 
Elisha  M.  Bradley,  of  Oneida  county.  The  crop  was  41 J  bushels  from  one 
acre,  of  the  small  variety,  a  very  handsome  sample  of  which  was  presented 
for  examination.     Your  committee  award  to  him  the  first  premium,  $10. 
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The  papers  of  the  above  crops  were  all  made  out  agreeable  to  the  rule* 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Kapelje,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  a  very  fine  sample  of  "  Early 
Kitt"  Peas,  for  which  a  volume  of  Transactions  is  awarded  him. 

BIJ8HA  H.  BRABLBY,  BAST  BLOOKFIBLD,  ONTARIO. 

Barley — 53  bushels  per  acre. 

Statement — The  field  upon  which  this  crop  of  barley  Was  grown,  had 
lain  in  meadow  a  few  years  previous  to  the  spring  of  1849,  when  it  was 
manured  with  forty  loads  of  common  barn-yard  manure  per  acre,  and 
planted  to  corn,  of  which  it  yielded  a  heavy  growth. 

The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  descends  gradually  to  the  north,  and  is  un- 
protected by  woods  or  buildings.  There  was  no  manure  applied  to  the 
crop  of  barley. 

Three  bushels  of  the  two  rowed  variety  of  barley  were  sown  per  acre. 

The  20th  day  of  April,  1850,  the  ground  was  plowed  with  a  common 
plow  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  and  a  subsoil  plow  following  rh  the  furrow 
of  the  common  plow,  loosened  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  some  six  or  eight 
inches  more.  The  seed  was  sown  broadcast  upon  the  land,  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  in.    No  further  culture. 

July  27th.  The  grain  "  being  just  out  of  the  milk,"  was  mown,  (it 
having  been  tangled  so  much  by  storms  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  cut  k 
with  a  cradle,)  and  put  in  small  heaps  to  cure.  When  thoroughly  dry,  it 
was  secured.  Thrashed  with  machine  the  last  of  August ;  well  cleaned, 
measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  and  found  to  yield  one  hundred  and  six 
bushels,  and  sold  for  fifty-eight  cents  per  busheL 

Expense  of  cultivation, • , .  $22  OS 

Interest  on  land,  at.  $65  per  acre, 9  1ft 

131  18 

Proceeds  of  barley #61  48 

Poor  tons  of  straw, 16  06 

$77  4JB 


\ 


▲8AHBL  R.  3WTFTON,  MBBBtflTH,  DELAWARE  CO. 

Beans,  30  buikels  20  quarts  per  acre. 
Statement. — Previous  crop,  corn,  with  20  loads  long  manure  to  the 
*,  spread  on  the  surface.    Soil,  a  dry  loam ;  location,  hilly ;  25  loads 
•f  long*  manure  to  the  acre,  oar  rather  87  loads  upon  the  piece  of  ground 
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selected,  about  1£  acre  spread  upon  the  surface,  and  plowed  in.  Seed,  the 
small  white  bean,  of  which  one  bushel  was  used  on  the  piece.  Planted  the 
first  days  of  June,  and  pulled  between  the  first  and  tenth  of  September. 
Planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  hills  on  the  rows  from  one  foot  to  18  in- 
ehes  apart.  Plow  run  between  the  rows,  and  hoed  once  in  dry  weather,  as 
it  will  not  do  to  stir  the  ground  in  hot  weather.    In  harvesting,  I  pull  the 

,  Tines,  and  lay  two  rows  together,  let  them  lie  in  this  situation  two  or  three 
days,  so  that  the  leaves  may  dry ;  as  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pull  them 

1  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  for  fear  of  frosts ;  even  a  light  frost  injures  the 
crop  much,  while  the  pods  are  in  the  sap.  The  next  process  is  to  stack 
them  up  around  a  stake  stuck  firm  in  the  ground,  with  roots  inside,  next 
the  stake,  with  stones  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake  on  the  ground,  to 
keep  vines  from  the  damp  earth ;  put  up  in  this  manner,  about  four  or  six 
feet  high ;  a  little  straw  on  the  top  to  shed  the  rain  is  very  beneficial,  they 
will  stand  in  this  situation  as  long  as  you  please  without  the  least  injury. 

The  crop  stood  in  this  situation  about  four  weeks,  and  was  carted  to  the 
barn,  and  thrashed  first  of  December.  The  yield,  44§  bushels,  market 
value,  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Expense  of  cultivation, • «...     $20  50 

Manure, •, • 9  25 

$29  75 

Value  of  crop, • .     $56  93 

Straw  and  pods,  equal  to  hay  for  fodder, • 14  00 

$69  93 

The  method  pursued  in  curing  and  harvesting  this  crop,  I  obtained  from 
the  Cultivator,  many  years  since,  and  is  one  of  the  many  benefits  arising 
from  Agricultural  journals,  which  I  desire  to  notice. 

E.  M.  BRADLEY,  EAST  BLOOMTIELD. 

PeaSy  41£  bushels  per  acre. 

Statement. — The  field  upon  which  this  crop  of  peas  was  grown,  was  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  manured  with  40  loads  of  good  barn-yard  manure, 
plowed  eight  inches  deep,  and  planted  to  corn. 

The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  lies  gently  undulating,  is  not  protected  by 
woods  or  buildings,  and  had  no  manure  applied  to  it  for  the  crop  of  peas. 
Three  bushels  of  the  Canada  branch  pea,  were  sown  the  21st  of  April. 

The  ground  was  plowed  ten  inches  deep,  with  a  common  plow,  and 
stirred  six  inches  more  with  a  sub-sail  plow ;  the  seed  was  sown  upon  the 
furrow,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in.    No  further  culture. 
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The  crop  was  ripe  and  eat  with  a  scythe  the  10th  of  August,  secured  the 
20th,  and  thrashed  in  September,  with  flail,  and  cleaned  and  measured  in  a 
sealed  half  bushel,  and  found  to  yield  40 J  bushels,  worth  75  oents  per 
bushel  for  seed. 

Expense  of  cultivation, ..•••• $11  88 

Bent  on  land, 4  58 

$15  91 

Value  of  crop *81  13 

Straw, ; 4  IS 

$86  13 
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(A.)— PREMIUMS. 

Paid  Wm.  Rathbun,  on  sheep, .  \ 1  $16  00 

E.  S.  Salisbury,  on  peas, 2  10  00 

C.  W.  Eells,  on  potatoes, 3  10  00 

K.  Eells,  on  buckwheat, 4  10  00 

Martin  Springer,  on  potatoes. . • 5  15  00 

Nelson  Van  Ness,  do      do     6  5  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,    do      do 7  15  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  on  wheat, 8  10  00 

Benjamin  Enos,  on  barley, 9  5  00 

Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  on  corn  and  oats, 10  30  00 

Daniel  Conradt,  on  rye, ...... 11  15  00 

George  K.  Eells,  on  wheat, r 12  15  00 

Mrs.  S.  Breese,  on  needle  work, '. 13  3  00 

E.  M.  Bradley,  on  grain, 16  25  00 

A.  Killam,  on  potatoes, 17  10  00 

J.  S.  6oold,on  vegetables, 18  3  00 

Wm.  Baker,  on  buckwheat, 19  8  00 

E.  R.  Biz,  on  corn  and  barley, 20  30  00 

E.  Risley  &  Co.,  on  carrots, .•  21  14  00 

Hood  &  Tobey,  plate  "for  premiums, 24  410  00 

Joseph  C.  Rich,  on  implements, 26  8  00 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Loomis,  on  domestic  goods, 27  2  00 

Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  on  essay, 35  A  00  00 

P.  Staats,  on  silk, 88  5  00 

John  Morse,  on  fruits 89  10  00 

Ball,  Tompkins  &  Flack,  for  gold  medal, 41  12  00 

John  J.  Thomas,  on  experiments, 42  5  00 

H.  L.  Emery, on  agricultural  implements, 43  7  00 

B.  R.  Norton,  on  fruit, 44  2  00 

E.  P.  Beck,  on  cattle, 52  10  00 

G.  J.  W.  Brownson,on  brooms, .  * *  58  2  00 

Wm.  Wright,  on  domestic  manufactures, 58  10  00 

S.  Matthews,  on  cheese, 59  5  00 

Jos.  Hastings,  on  roots, 61  10  00 

Adam  Glark,  on  wheat, '72  10  00 

A.  H.  ftteh,  on  harrowr 80*  3  00 

John  Holbert,  on  butter  dairy, 81,  82  80  00 

Geo.  Waterman,  for  lettering  plate, 86  5  00 

Hotchtiss  &  Smith,  on  carpets ,..  87  5  00 

H.  Murray,  on  wheat, 89  3  00 

Clark  Avery,  on  domestio  goods, 91  6  00 

D.  Ayere,  on  grapes 107  2  00 

R.  Lovett,  for  medals, 124  -256  46 

W.  Effincott,  for  diploma, 126  15  00 

Hood  &  Tobey,  for  plate  for  premiums, 127  8  25 

Elon  Sheldon,  on  cattle,  kc 129  15  00 

Lewis  P,  Allen,  on  poultry, 13*8  3  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  on  cattle, 134  5  00 

8.A.GUbert,           do 135  10  00 

B.  Benedict,               do     136  8  00 

8.A.Gilbert,    .       do    137  5  01 
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Paid  Edward  Munson,  on  cattle, . 138  25  00 

J.  H.  Boyd,              do     139  10  00 

Augustus  Ross,          do     .  • 140  15  00 

EIod  Sheldon,            do     141,  142  33  00 

Hiram'Sheldon,          do     .....% 143  8  00 

AaronTaylor,    #       do 144  10  00 

Luke  Putnam            do     k 145  10  00 

G.Lee,                     do    ..... 146  4  00 

Richard  Gyp  son,  on  sheep, . • 147  3  00 

W.  R.  Sanford,  on  cattle, .  - 148,  149  25  00 

John  L.  Bennett,  on  horses, .-.  150  12  00 

William  Miller,  on  sheep,  . 151  45  00 

C.  Canfield,  on  horses,. . .-. 152  8  00 

J.  Van  0%inda,  on  horses * 153  12  00 

O.  K.  Lapham,  on  horses, 154  12  00 

R.  Hornbeck,         do          155  15  00 

A.H.  Jaquith,      do        156  10  00 

J.  D.  Kingsland,     do .' 167  15  00 

P.Cross,jr.,          do        158  10  00 

Jagger,  Treadwell  &  Perry,  on  horses, •  • . .  •  159  8  00 

J.  Van  O'Linda,  on  horses, 160  10  00 

John  Butterfield,      do         ' 161  10  00 

T.  S.  Faxton,          do        .- 162  8  00 

Wm.  Walker,          do 163,  20  00 

ElihuNorton,          do        164  20  00 

John  A.  Rathbun,  onsheep, - 165,  166  31  00 

fe.  J.  Hayes,              do        167  15  00 

R.  Gypson,                do        168  8  00 

Williams  Rathbun,     do        169  8  00 

J.O.  Rathbun,          do        170  8  00 

JesseHinds,              do 171  10  00 

Orrin  Lathrop,           do 172  8  00 

N»M.Dart,               do        173  15  00 

L.H.Yates,             do        174  10  00 

R.  Gypson,                do        . ....  175  8  00 

L.  H  Yates,             do        176  8  00 

L.G.Collins,            do        177  29  00 

Z.B.Wakeman,        do        , 178  44  00 

R.  E.  Keese,            do        179  29  00 

Wm.  Webb,  on  swine 180.  .  8  00 

Thomas  Leach,  on  horses, 181  20  00 

Nichols  &  Bayley,  on  grain  cradle, 182  2  00 

Brown,  Babcock  &  Coats,  on  hoes, • 183  2  00 

W.  F.  Shepherd,  on  sugar, 184  8  00 

A.  Gilmore,  on  honey, 185,  187  6  00 

Samuel  Davidson,  on  wheat,  •  •  •  • 186  5  00 

A.  Marks,  on  fruit, 188  8  00 

Joseph  Sherman,  on  needle-work,  •  • • 189  8  00 

A.Sturges, 190  8  00 

Jonathan  Battey,  on  fruit, 191  10  00 

H.  Morrison,  on  grain, 192  2  00 

O.Howland,        do      .....193,196  6  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,    do      194,195  1100 
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P«dF.  M.  Rotch,  on  cattle, 197,  200  8  00' 

Chas.  B.  Smith,  on  Bheep, 198  20  00 

T.  S.  Faxton,  on  horses 199  8  00 

Arden  Woodruff,  on  cattle, 201,202  10  00 

P.  F.  Mesick,  on  horses, 208  8  00 

Jas.  8.  Wadsworth,  on  cattle, 204,  205  48  00 

John  Freemire            do          206  20  00 

E.V.  Peck,               do         207,  208,  210  38  00 

W.  C.  Kemington,      do         209  5  00 

B.  Corning,  jr.,          do          211,212  65  00 

D.  H.  Albertson,        do          218  20  00 

Thomas  Bell,              do 214  80  00 

Isaac  Sheldon,             do 215  14  00 

JohnLoesing,             do          ..' 216  3  00 

Elon  Sheldon,             do          • 217  15  00 

Jas.  D.  Van  Vechten,  do          218  3  00 

W.AKeese,            do         Ac, 219-  58  00 

John  Moir,  sen.,         do       ' 220,  221  25  00 

W.  L.  Cowles,            do         and  horses 222,  223  105  00 

L.  Hnrlbnt                 do 224  65  00 

Paoli  Lathrop,           do          .V  225  15  00 

B.L.Colt,                do         226  100  00 

George  Miller,            do          227  40  00 

E- M.  Woodford,        do         228  5  00 

Amos  Bigelow,  on  horses, 229  10  00 

B.B.Foss,           do        230  10  00 

M.  DeMotte,  on  horses, 231  20  00 

I».  G.  Collins,  on  cattle, 282  40  00 

James  H.  Sberrill,  on  cattle, < 233  81  00 

JohnBryden,            do         234  5  00 

8.  P.  Chapman,        do        235  40  00 

H.N.  Washbon,       do        236  63  00 

S.A.  Gilbert,           do        237  2  00 

RComstock,            do        :238  8  00 

A.  Holmes,  on  horses, 239  10  00 

p.  8.  Curtis,  on  sheep, 240  42  00 

James  D.  Noxon,  onswine,.. .................. .  241  500 

B.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  on  cattle, 242  25  00 

Bobert  Bells,  on  grain  and  grass  seed, 248  8  00 

8.  Abbott,  on  domestic  goods, 244  BOO 

Wary  £.  Silliman,  on  needle  work, 245  1  00 

P.  P.  Medina,  on  shell  work, « 246  8  00 

Minor,  Horton,  &  Co.,  on  plows, 247  _  18  00 

Bddy  k  Co.,  on  horse  powers,  Ac, 248,249  10  00 

John  P.  Groshen,  on  seed  planter, 250  8  00 

Mary  E.  Meigs,  on  wax  work, • •  251  8  00 

W.  Newcomb,  on  flowers, 252  6  00 

W.  Yonnghans,  on  sheep  and  swine, 253  44  00 

Daniel  Ayres,  on  grapes . . .   254  5  00 

John  Chadwick,  on  poultry 255  10  00 

W.  A.  Keese,  on  horse*; 256  12  00 

W.M.Bullock,    do 257  20  00 

8.N.  Tobey,         do        258  4  00 
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Paid  David  Laurent,  on  horses, 259  10  40 

B.  H.  Streeter,  on  cattle, 260  8  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  on  domestic  goods, 261  8  00 

John  Randerson,  on  plowing, 262  8  00 

J.  M.  Sherwood,  on  cattle  and  sheep 263,  .264  78  00 

W.  U.  Chaae,  on  plow, 265  10  00 

R.  H.  Chase,  on  horse  rake, 266  2  00 

Prouty  k  Mears,  on  plows, .. .......  - 267  48  00 

Ambrose  Stevens,  on  oattle, 268  20  00 

J.  B.  Plum,  on  horses, 269  15  00 

Elwanger  &  Barry,  on  fruit  and  flowers 270,  271  89  00 

D.  C.  BeaTd,  on  cheese, * 272  20  00 

N.  French,  on  plows  and  plowing, 278  20  00 

Waferbury  &  Jordan,  on  cloth, 275  10  00 

J.  McD.  Molntyre,  on  cattle  and  sheep, 276,  277  40  50 

D.  Fonda,  on  butter, : ...  278  5  00 

'B.  Daniels,  on  corn  stalk  cutter 279  5  00 

J.  J.,  &  A.  Davidson,  on  domestic  goods, 280  3  00 

Caroline  Tice,                       do                281  4  00 

J.  H.  Koonz,                        do 282  100 

Sarah  M.  Davison,  on  needle  work, 288  8  00 

I.  T.  Grant,  on  horses  and  fan  mill, 284  85  00 

Jane  Newland,  on  needle  work, • 285  8  00 

Margaret  No^lan,  on  needle  work, 286  2  00 

H.  P;  Van  Sehoonhoven,  on  needle  work, 287  3  00 

E.  P.  Prentice,  on  cattle  and  fruit,  289  108  00 

W.  Strever,  on  oxen 291  25  00 

W.  R.  Mesiek,  on  oxen, ..*.. 292  5  00 

J.  P.  Beekman,  en  oxen,  Ac, » 298  15  00 

Robert  Lovett,  for  medals,  .-. ,294  167  50 

Frederick  Phelps,  on  sheep, 295  5  00 

•    E.  P.  Prentioe,  on  vegetables, 296  3  00 

-Emery  &  Co.,  on  agricultural  implements, 298  64  00 

Norman  Briggs,  on  flowers, 800  8  00 

Wm.  Robgan,  on  ducks  and  geese, . , 801  6  00 

Wm.  Newcomb, 802  12  09 

'       Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  on  floral  ornament, . . '. 308  4  00 

do               do                domestic  goods, 304  24  00 

E.  M.  Van  Alstync, on  poultry, 305  3  00 

John  C.  Collins,  on  sheep, „ 306  5  00 

Elisha  Dorr,  on  fruits  tad  vegetables, 307  11  00 

Isaac  Ayer,  on  domestic-  goods, 308  2  00 

John  B.  Borst,  on  horse, .... : 309  5  00 

W.  Walch,  on  poultry,  ...v.*..... 310  8  00 

Z.  M.  Saunders,  on  vegetables, 311  *     3  00 

David  Ray,  on  horse  rate, 312  2  00 

John  Dingwall,  on  flowers  and  vegetables, 318  8  00 

•     Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  on  domestic  goods, • .  314  8  00 

Anna  N.  Garfield,  on  needlework,. .-. • 315  3  00 

J.  Hutchinson,  on  silk,. 316  8  00 

Mrs.  D.  E.  P.  Rose,  on  domestic  goods, ,317  10  00 

Le  Roy  Mowry,  on  eattle,. .'. ^ 818  25  00 

E.  E.  Piatt,  on  poultry, 319  12  00 
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Conradt,  on  honey  and  grain, 820,  821 

Wm.  P.  Conradt,  on  bay  rigging,. •  • .  822 

R.  H.Drake,  on  fruit, 823 

Andrew  Passenger,  on  vegetables, 324 

Mrs.  R.  Taylor,  on  fancy  work, 827 

L.  Salisbury,  on  swine,  . .  • 328 

M.  D.  Wands,  on  poultry, 329 

Win.  Hurst,  on  swine, 330,  331 

C.  V.  S.  Truaz,  on  horse, 832 

M.  Tillman,  on  flowers, 333 

Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Teller,  on  fruit, . 334 

Jas.  Wilson,  on  flowers  and  plants, 335 

Mis.  B.  B.  Kirtknd,  on  needle  work, 336 

Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,  on  plow, 337 

B.  B.  Kirtland,  on  poultry, 838 

L.  M.  Lown,  on  farm  wagon, • 339 

Emmeline  W.  Starin,  on  needlework, 340 

Miss  Mary  E.  Server,  on        "  341 

E.  Corning,  Jr.,  on  horse • 342 

Abby  C.  Salisbury,  on  needlework, .  • . . .  343 

Edgar  Soasce,  on  sheep, •  • 844- 

Joseph  Haswell,  on  cattle  and  sheep, 345,  346 

Ransom  and  Baker,  on  sheep, 847 

Mrs.  B.  Page,  on  domestic  goods, . 348 

Mrs.  A.  Brown,  do         350 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Brown,  do         351 

Hiss  E.  Carter,  on  needlework, , . . . .  352 

H.Wyman,  do        853 

Geo.  Vail,  on  cattle, 354 

A.  P.  Case,  on  needlework, 355 

M.  O'Brien,  on  cart, '. 356 

Hildreth  &  Bro.»  on  cheese, • 857 

Fox  &  Colton,  do        358 

C.  B.  Hoord,  on  steam  engine, • 359 

Jas.  Wilson,  on  painting, • « 360 

S.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  for  books  for  premiums, 361 

Geo.  Waterman,  for  lettering  medals, 362 

C.  M.  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  books  for  premiums, 364 

C.  F.  Grossman,  on  vegetables, • 376,  377 

E.  R.  Dix,  on  sheep,  Ac, 378,  379,  380 

Nathan  Morgan,  on  horse, 881 

Jas.  M.  Sill,  on  vegetables, • 882 

P.  Bennett,  on  domestic  goods, 388 

Maria  T.  Bennett,  on  needlework,. .  $. 884 

Jonas  Lasher,  on  butter, • 885 

Joseph  Cary,  do 886 

Mrs.  H.  Weir,  on  domestic  goods, 387 

Henrietta  O.  Lansing,      do 388 

Mrs.  Wm.  Heuston,         do         389 . 

Mrs.  Q.  Northrop,  do         890 

Mary  and  Ellen  E.  Hasken,  needle  work, 891 

Sarah  H.  Thayer,  wax  flowers, 892 

M.  Knickerbaoker,  on  cattle, 893 
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PaidHood  &  Tobey,  for  silver  plate, 894  11  00 

Isaac  Dolittle,  on  stave  machine,  . . . . . 395  3  00 

Gyrus  Nichols,  on  domestic  goods, 896  4  00 

Geo.  Campbell,  on  sheep, 397  15  00 

Marietta  Clark,  on  domestic  goods, 398  2  00 

Luman  Shepherd,  on    do        do     899,  400  14  00 

B.  L.  Colt,  on  Poultry, 401  12  00 

Gray  &  Sprague.  lor  books  for  premiums, 402  20  00 

Mrs.  Ann  H,  Williams,  on  needle  work, 405  3  00 

Henry  Vail,  on  fruits  and  vegetables, 406  22  00 

Isaac  Burr,  on  maple  sugar, 407  10  00 

Esther  Fuller,  on  straw  bonnet, 408  3  00 

Samuel  McGraw,  on  maple  sugar, • 409  15  00 

J.  M.  Lovett,  on  poultry 410  3  00 

S.  H.  Church,  on  sheep, 411  40  00 

J.  H.  B.  Church,  on  oven, 412  5  00 

Mary  E.  Frink,  on  domestio  goods,. 415  2  00 

Hiram  Sheldon,  on  cattle, 416  3  00 

Robert  Lovett,  for  medals, / 418  124  15 

M.  M.  Smith,  on  flannel, 420  6  00 

S.  Bur  chard,  on  cheese, 421  10  00 

J.  H.  Willard,  on  vegetables, 422  15  00 

L.  S.  Bundy,  on  cattle, 423  3  00 

Samuel  Morgan,  On  swine, 427  3  00 

Isaac  Dennisttin,  on  fruit, .'...' 428  10  00 

D.  T.  Vail,  on  flowers, 430  5  00 

T.  K.  Van  Zandt,  on  painting, 431  5  00 

J.  S.  Wadsworth,  on  cattle, 433  12  00 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Cook,  on  needle  work, 484  8  00 

J.  Conger,  on  carpeting K •  435  8  00 

John  Campbell,  on  sheep,  &c 486  15  00 

Luther  Comstock,  on  cattle, • • 437  2  00 

.     F.B.Leonard,          do        438  10  00 

Wm.  C.  Durant,  on  horses, 440  10  00 

Mary  E.  Train,  on  domestic  goods, 442  6  00 

'     C:  Menand,  on  flowers, 443  7  00 

Jacob  Henry,  on  seed  corn, 445  3  00 

Magdalene  Cutler,  on  needle  work, 446  2  00 

Elizabeth  Sexton,              do           ,...447  3  00 

Herman  Wendell,  on  fruit, 449  2  00 

H.  Rogers  on  cheese  press, 459  2  00 

Selah  G.  Smith,  on  plowing, '460  10  00 

L.  E.  Smith,  on  horse,  &c, 462,  463  11  00 

Draper,  Brown  &  Chadsey,«on  scythe  snathes, 465  2  00 

Philip  Lasher,  on  butter, 474  10  00 

B.  C.  Derrick,  on  sheep  and  swine, 475,  476  18  00 

$5,220  86 
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(B.) — Trial  op  Plowb. 

700x11618,92,  98,94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99, 1252  64 

do      108, 122, 365,  456, 38  48 


(C.) — Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures. 

Prof.  Johnston's  expenses, .  • .......... 84 

W.  Wall,  services  at  capitol,, ,  87 

Sherman  Croswell,  reporting  Lectures, 51 


$291  12 

59  71 

6  60 

180  00 

$246  21 

(D.) — County  Surveys. 

Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  survey  of  Washington  co., 88,  182      125  00 

Dr. J.  EL  Salisbury,  for  analysis  for  survey,. .  .25,  50,  77,  111      210  00 


1335  00 


(E.)— Tents. 

E.  C.  Williams,  repairs  of  old  tent, 14 

do  for  new  tent, 54,    55 

L.  B.  Langworthy,  Ins.  on  tent,. 78 

E.  C.  Williams,  transportation,  putting  up,  and  care  of 
tent  at  State  Fair, 274 


\ 


(F.) — Library  and  Museum. 

D.  L.  Van  Antwerp,  binding, . , .  15,    68 

C.  8.  Francis  &Co.,  books, 67 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Museum,  63, 103, 118,  452, 453, 

F.  Hautsch, 64 

A  Boardman, • 65 

P.  L.  GObert,  books, 76 

B.  P.  Johnson,  library 84,  102, 120, 366 

Little  &  Co.,  Books, , 112 

Hood  &  Tobey,  barometer  and  clock, 363 

B.H.Pease, .' 404 

Mary  M.  Chase,  grass  bouquet  for  museum,* 429 

T.  &.  Van  Zandt,  for  painting  for  museum, 432 

Gas  Company,  for  gas  pipes,  «c, 458 

"Kan  Heusen  &  Charles,  for  gas  fixtures, 457 

E.  H.  Pease  k  Co.,  for  books, 471 " 


16  12 

760  00 

9  00 

126  45 

$900  57 

22  68 

4  87 

68  05 

3  00 

14  98 

10  00 

11  00 

10  50 

26  50 

11  60 

10  00 
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80  00 

60  48 

88  76 

$301  77 
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(G.) — Salaries,  &c. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  salary,36,  56,  70,  71,  79,  90, 106, 109, 116, 

125, 123,  297,  413,  441,  461,  464,  1,500  00 

do                do    of  assistant, 23,  110,  200  00 

do            traveling  expenses,  74, 108, 113,  lit,  367, 424,  133  14 

do                          do                                               101,  8  38 

11,841  52 

(H.) — Miscellaneous.  " 

Paid  H.  W.  Rogers,  balance  of  Buffalo  debt, *  •   .     22  18  51 

G.  D.  Fonda,  services  at  meetings, 28  2  50 

W.Wall,            do             do        80  4  50 

Jas.  Whitely,      do              do 81  4  50 

Tbos.  Lee,  use  of  crockery, 82  46 

D.  E.  Gavit,  for  portraits  of  presidents, 48  48  00 

do          for  portrait  of  Prof.  Johnston, 49  12  00 

S.  Howard,  reporting  discussions, 57,  69,  25  00 

B.  P.  Johnson,  insurance, P 42Q  11  25 

Postages,  46,  66,  75,  85,  104,  114,  119,  326,  368,  414 

455  147  69 
B.  P.  Johnson,  incidental  expenses,  47,  62,  78,  83, 100 

115, 121,  825,  369,  425,  454  102  24 

do                            do             466  6  79 

do              Postage, 467  15  Vd 

Warren  &  Steele,  incidental, 468  4  08 

Wm.  A.  Wharton,  glass  ware  for  floral  tent,  . ....  470  22  68 

E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  stationery, 473  40  57 

$465  72 

(I.) — Temporary  Loans.  ' 

Paid  discounted  notes, 288,290  1,012  69 

(J.) — State  Fair  Expenses. 

Paid  Gray  &  Wilson,  for  lettering  signs, 130  24  38 

R.  H.  King  &  Co.,  for  muslin  for  signs, 131  6  20 

Lewis  R.  Gregory,  for  painting, 871  1  00 

Francis  S.  Low,  for  use  of  steam  power, 347  75  00 

John  Gibson,  for  shavings, 372  2  00 

Wm.  Van  O'Linda,  for  services 873  2  50 

Thomas  Wilson,  horse  hire, , 874  10  00 

8.  V.  Winne-,  for  saw  dust, 375  12  00 

Moore  &  Ireland,  extra  expenses  at  State  Fair, .  .417,  450  1,035  00 

Lewis  R.  Gregory, • a 419  4  00 

John  F.  Strain,  refreshments  at  State  Fair, 439  °41  44 

Geo.  Harris  &  Son,  carriage  hire, 448,  451  78  00 

John  A.  Clark,  expenses  at  State  Fair, 469  200 

E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  Class  books,... 472  19  65 

Jeremiah  Nowlan,  wood  for  steam  engine, 370  25  00 

$1,638  17 


b 
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(K.)— Pkintino,  Binding  and  Advebtibino. 

H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  for  advertising, 29,  60, 128 

Stone  &Henly,  do        33 

Jas.  Van  Orden,  printing  Rep.  of  Ag.  Commissioners,    40 
Joel  Mnnsell,  printing  notices,  ...............  45,  299 

Croswells  &  Shaw,  advertising,  &c, 105 

B.  H.  Pease,  for  tickets,* 403 

Chaa.  Van  Benthuysen,  printing  and  binding,  ......  444 


7  00 

1  50 

25  00 

11  76 

15  39 

ll  00 

679  01 

$650  71 


FRUITS. 

Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  from  the  committee  whieh  consisted  of  the  Hon* 
T.  G.  Yeomans,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Miller  and  himself,  reported  that  several 
varieties  of  seedling  apples  from  different  parts  of  the  State  had  been  of* 
fcred  for  examination  and  premium,  neither  of  which  were  considered 
worthy  of  name  or  notice.  '  He  also,  begged  leave  to  add  that  the  selee* 
'lots  of  fruits,  adapted  to  the  different  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  of  the 
8tate,  heretofore  recommended,  and  fully  described  in  previous  volumes  of 
the  Transactions  contained  in  them,  all  that  the  committee,  at  present, 
consider  worthy  of  such  distinction,  and  as  t  the  present  volume  might,  in 
all  probability,  eome  into  the  possession  of  many  who  could  not  convenient- 
ly refer  to  these  volumes ;  for  the  information  of  such  persons,  it  was  deem'* 
td  advisable  to  append  a  list  of  those  varieties  to  this  report,  and  for  a  full 
description,  as  well  as  other  particulars  concerning  them,  refer  them  In 
former  volumes,  and  also  to  the  different  standard  works  on  this  subject. 
The  lists  are  as  follows :  * 

APPLES — Summer — Summer  Rose,  American  Summer  Pearmain, 
Yellow  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Early  Joe,  William's  Favorite,  and 
Large  Yellow  Bough. 

Autturm— -Autumn  Strawberry,  Pomme  Royale,  Fall  Pippin,  Gold** 
Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Jersey  Sweeting,  Porter,  Rambo,  Detroit  Red,  and 
Belle  et  Bonne. 

Winter — Norton's  Melon,  Mother,  Northern  Spy,  Wagener,  Wine  Ap- 
ple,  Dominie,-  Peck's  Pleasant,  Baldwin,  Newtown  Pippin,  Swaar,  Esopus 
Spitienburg,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Lady  Apple,  Hubbardston's  Non- 
such, Tallman's  Sweeting,  Jonathan,  Danver's  Winter  Sweet,  Vandevere, 
Ladies9  Sweeting,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  American  Golden  Russet, 
Rosbnry  Russet,  and  Yellow  Belle-fieur. 

PEARS—  Summer — Rostiezer,  Tyson,  Madeleine,  or  Citron  des  Cannes, 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Bloodgood,  Doyenne  D'Ete.  „ 
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Autumn — Bartlett,  or  Williams  Bonchretien,  Fondante  D'Automne, 
Seckle,  White  Doyenne,  Swan's  Orange,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Steven** 
Genesee,  Beurre'  Bosc,  Washington,  Grey  Doyenne\  Golden  Beurre  of  Bil- 
boa,  Andrews,  Urbaniste,  Flemish  Beauty. 

Winter — Beurre  D'Aremberg,  Gloat  Moroeau,  Winter  Nelis,  Viear  of 
Winkfield. 

PLUMS — Reine  Claude,  Purple  Favorite,  Washington,  Red  Gage,  Jef- 
ferson, Schenectady  Catharine,  Bleecker's  Gage,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  Co- 
lumbia} Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Penniston's  Bed,  Madi- 
son, Prune  D'Agen,  Albany  Beauty,  Peach  Plum,  Hiding's  Superb. 

PEACHES — Early  Tillotson,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  George 
the  4th,  Cooledge's*Favorite,  Bed  Rareripe,  Malta,  Crawford's  Early  Me- 
loeoton,  Breevoort,  Morris  White  Rareripe,  White  imperial,  Old  Mixoa 
Freestone,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Crawford's  late  Melocoton. 

CHERRIES— May  Duke,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Black  Eagle,  Grafton, 
•r  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  Florence?  Belle  de  Choisy,  and  Down- 
er's Late. 

APRICOTS— Moorpark,  Breda. 

NECTARINES— Downton  and  Boston,  or  Perkin's  Seedling. 

GRAPES— Isabella  and  Catawba. 

STRAWBERRIES— Hovey's  Seedling,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Large  Early 
Scarlet,  Swainstone's  Seedling. 

RASPBERRIES— Fastolff,  Red  Antwerp-Truc-Franconia,  Yellow  An- 
twerp. 

CURRANTS— White  Dutch,  Red  Dutch,  Knight's  Sweet  Red,  White 
Grape,  May's  Victoria. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Compton's  Sheba  Queen,  Green  Walnut,  Crown 
Bob,  Woodward's  Whitesmith. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  give  some  general  directions  aa 
to  the  best  manner  of  setting  out  fruit  trees ;  but,  as  all  the  standard  works 
on  fruits,  and  nearly  every  fruit  catalogue  of  reliable  nurserymen,  contain 
minute  instructions  on  that  subject,  it  is  deemed  superfluous,  but  they  can- 
not leave  the  subject  without  enjoining  on  planters  the  absolute  necessity  of 

« 

careful  and  constant  culture,  after  planting  out,  as  well  as  to  remind  them 
of  the  great  advantages  gained  by  mulching  the  first  season,  with  long  litter, 
saw  dust,  or  spent  tan. 

The  committee  report,  .that  there  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers, 
Williamson,  Wayne  county,  the  following  varieties  of  apples,  viz  :  Roxbury 
Russet,  Baldwin,  Sugar  Loaf  Greening,  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  Swaar,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh^  Yellow  Pippin,  Golden  Rua» 
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act,  Stoddard,  Holland  Pippin,  Yellow  Ilusset,  Vandevere,  Jersey  Red- 
streak,  Watermelon  Sweet,  Artichoke,  Seek-no-further,  Wine,  Minister, 
Bell-flower,  Burlington  Spitzenburgh,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Gilliflower, 
Flushing  Spitzenburgh,  Palister,  Pumpkin-  Sweet,  Williamson  Sweet,  Tall- 
man  Sweet,  Hartford  Sweet,  Genesee  Greening,  Sweet  and  Sour,  and  two 
varieties  for  a  name. 

By  N.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  county — Hubbardston  Nonesuch, 
Sweet  Pearmam,  Golden  Russet,  English  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Pomme 
Griae,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Everlasting  Red,  Green  Sweeting,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Seek-no-further,  Sweet  Swaar,  Swaar,  20  oz. 
apple,  Wilson  Apple,  Gloria  Mundi,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Black  Gilli- 
flower, Red  Cheek  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Pinnock's  Red  Winter,  Seed- 
ling White  Bell-flower,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Ribstone  Pippin. 

By  P.  Patterson,  Moscow,  Livingston  county — Peck's  Pleasant,  North- 
ern Spy,  Federal  Apple,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh,  Corni#h  Gilliflower,  Pecker,  Golden  Russet,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Seek-no-further,  Black  Apple,  Sweet  and  Sour,  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin, 
Boston  Black,  Vandevere,  Swaar,  Patterson  Sweet,  Groveland  Sweet,  Green 
Sweet,  Tallman  Sweeting,  and  Newtown  Pippin. 

.  By  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh — Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Esopus  Spit- 
senburgh,  Spitzenburgh,  Roxbury  Russet,  Swaar,  Harvey,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Seedlings,  Pound  Sweetings,  Pomme  Grise,  Westfield  Seek-no- 
forther,  Bourassa,  Reignette  de  Cote,  Holland  Sweet,  Fall  Pippin,  Eastern 
Rosseau. 

By  Luther  Hargcr,  Plattsburgh — Apples,  for  name. 

By  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield — Northern  Spy,  Cyprus  Apple, 
Seedling. 

By  R.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra — Eleven  varieties. 

By  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown — Nine  varieties. 

By  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany — Swaar,  English  Russet,  Tallman  Sweeting, 
Vandevere,  Porter,  Gilliflower,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Kilham  Hill,  Glo- 
ria Mundi,  Rambo,  Baldwin,  Flushing  Spitzenburgh,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Romain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Sheep  Nose,  Gravenstein,  Hubbardston  Nonesuch, 
Pennock's  Red  Winter,  Northern  Spy,  Imperial  Russet,  American  Pippin* 

By  Charles  Lfce,  Penn  Yan — Wagener  Apples. 

By  T.  G.  Veomans,  Walworth — Apples. 

By  David  Emery,  Ithaca — King  Apples. 

By  J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester — Red  Astrachan  Apple,  Seek-no-further, 
Wagener,  Fameuse,  Early  Joe  (showing  high  culture),  Early  Joe  (showing 
poor  culture),  Northern  Spy. 
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By  John  Donncllan,  Greece — Pomme  Grise,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Fameuse,  Black  Gilliflower,  Ribstone  Pippin,  English  Russet. 

By  J.  Johnson,  Brighton — Baldwin,  Tallman  Sweeting,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burgh,  Red  Cheek  Pippin. 

F.  W.  Lay,  Greece — Blue  Pearmain,  Baldwin,  Red  Pcarmain,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Sweet  Swaar,  Green  Sweeting,  Wcstfield  Seek-no-further,  Pumpkin 
Sweet  Holland  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Red  Canada,  Pomme  Grise,  English  Russet,  Tallman 
Sweeting,  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin,  Ox  Apple,  Yellow  Belle-fleur,  Romanite, 
Williamson,  York  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  one  Seedling  Apple,  and  one 
ftunch  of  Isabella  Grapes. 

By  H.  Hooker,  Rochester — Yellow  Belle-flew,  Golden  Russet,  Baldwin, 
Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Swaar,  Tallman  Sweeting, 
Hooker  Apple. 

By  H.  Dale  Adams,  Brighton — Newtown  Pippin,  Red  Cheek,  Baldwin, 
Swaar,  Northern  Spy,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Cooper's  Market. 

By  E.  Darrow,  Greece — Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Yellow  Belle-fleur,  Van- 
devere,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Warren,  Baldwin,  York  Pippin,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Tallman  Sweeping,  Jonathan,  Twenty  Ounce* 

By  R.  H.  Brown,  Greece — Red  Canada,  Wine  Apple,  Ribstone  Pippin, 
York  Pippin,  Pound  Sweeting,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Sweet  and  Sour,  Romanite,  Black  Detroit.  Green  Sweeting,  Golden  Russet, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Late  Sweeting,  Seek-no-further,  Tallman  Sweeting, 
Swaar,  Black  Gilliflower,  Roxbury  Russet,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Fameuse, 
Rhode  Island  Greening. 

By  C.  J.  Ryan  k  Co.,  Rochester — Swaar,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  New- 
town Pippin,  Romanite  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Baldwin, 
Vandevere,  Northern  Spy,  Wagener,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Golden  Rus- 
set. 

By  Dennis  Clarke,  Palmyra — Five  varieties 

By  Joel  Hall,  Marion — Six  varieties. 

By  Eli  Barnum,  Walworth — Six  varieties. 

By  D.  Tomlinson,  Schenectady — Baldwin,  Yandevere,  Greenings. 

By  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida  county  —  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Spitzenburgh,  Seek-no-further,  Baldwin 

By  Henry  Vail,  Troy — Baldwin  Apple. 

By  Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Teller,  Albany  —  Baldwin,  Swaar,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Spitzenburgh,  Sweet  Pippin,  Bell-flower. 

By  David  Coonradt,  Brunswick — Rhode  Island  Greening,  Gilliflower, 
Clover,  Tallman  Sweet. 
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By  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick — Swaar,  French  Pearmain,Esopus  Spit- 
cenburgh,  Winter  Pippin. 

And  collections  of  choice  apples,  by  E.  G.  Stearns,  Gorham,  Ontario 
county  ;  Stephen  Hyde,  Palmyra ;  Henry  Powis,  Seneca  Falls  ;  Myron  J. 
Pardee,  Palmyra,  twelve  varieties ;  L.  A.  Ward,  Rochester,  Bed  Canada 
Apple. 

•  By  fi.  C.  Frost,.  Catharine,  Chemung  county — Wagener,  Winter  King, 
Williamson,  Green  Newtown  Pippin.     Other  names  not  given. 

By  John  J.  Mosher,  Pittsburgh — Newtown  Pippin,  Sweet  Spitlflk- 
lrargn. 

By  Ephraim  Hoag,  Pittsburgh — Black  Apple,  Strawberry. 

By  Charles  J.  Hascall,  Plattsbargh — Two  varieties  Basset. 

PEARS— By  Henry  Vail,  Troy— Easterburre,  Columbia,  Iflconnu  van 
Mons,  £resane. 

By  R.  G„  Pardee,  Palmyra— three  varieties. 

By  H  Hooker,  Rochester — St.  Germain,  Pears. 

GRAPES— Joseph  Gary,  Albany— Isabella  and  Catawba. 

By  R.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra — Catawba  and  Isabella. 

By  Townend  Glover,  Fishkill  Landing — A  collection  of  models  of  fruit 
in  composition,  consisting  of  thirty-seven '  varieties  of  plums,  twenty-two 
varieties  of  cherries,  sixteen  varieties  of  apples,  eighteen  varieties  of  pears, 
four  varieties  of  quinces,  twelve  varieties  of  strawberries,  seven  varieties 
nectarines,  and  several  varieties  of  both  native  and  foreign  nuts.  These 
models  are  intended  by  Mr.  Glover,  for  the  instruction  of  members,  and 
convenience  of  committees  of  Horticultural,  Agricultural  and  Pomologi* 
cal  Societies,  and  as  they  are  copied  from  the  fruits  in  their  different  stage* 
of  ripening,  and  are  both  truthfully  and  beautifully  executed,  and  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  purposes  intended. 

Foreign  Fruit. 

By  F.  R.  Elliot,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Belmont,  or  Gate  Apple. 

By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt.,  eight  varieties,  Baldwin,  HnbbKrds- 
ton  Nonsuch,  Bourassa,  Pomme  Gris,  Golden  Pippin,  Westfield  Seek-no* 
further,  Green  Newtown  Pippins,  Yellow  do. 

Wines. 

By  Miss  Sophia  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Yt.,  Red  Wine,  (red  currant,) 
Purple,  (black  currant,)  White  do,  (white  currant,)  Forest  do,  (elderberry,). 
Gooseberry  Wine,  Elderoerry  do. 

By  James  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Palmyra — wine  from  a  seedling  grape. 

By  George  Vail,  Esq.,  Troy,  wine  from  Isabella  grape. 
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By  J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester — A  beautiful  display  of  colored  prints  of 
apples  and  pears,  painted  at  the  German  Ebenezer  Society,  near  Buffalo. 

Premiums. 
'     For  the  best  collection  of  apples  and  pears — W.  H.  Sogers,  Williamson, 
Wayne  county ;  Small  silver  medal  and  Diploma. 

2d.  N.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  county ;  Diploma  and  Downing'* 
Fruits. 

3d.  F.  W.  Lay.  Greece,  Monroe  co. ;  Downings  Fruits. 
Afth.  Peter  Paterson,  Moscow,  Livingston  co.;  Vol.  Transactions. 

TJth.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh',  Clinton  co.;  American   Fruit  Culturist. 

A  volume  of  Downing's  Fruits  to  Luther  Harger,  Plattsburgh;  E.  M. 
Bradley,  East  Bloomfield ;  M.  J.  Pardee,  Palmyra;  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pitts- 
town  ;  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany ;  Charles  Lee,  Penn  Yan  ;  T.  G.  Yoemans, 
Walworth  ;  E.  €.  Frost,  Chemung ;  R.  Handy,  Ogden. 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist  to  David  Emery,  Ithaca;  G.  H. 
Watts,  Rochester ;  John  Donnellan,  Greece;  J.  Johnson,  Brighton;  H. 
Hooker,  Rochester ;  H.  Dale  Adams,  Brighton,  E.  Darrow,  Greece;  R. 
H.  Brown,  Greece ;  C.  J,  Ryan,  Rochester. 

Norton's  Prize  Essay  to  Dennis  Clark,  Palmyra;  Joel  Hall,  Marion; 
Eli  Barnum,  Walworth ;  D.  Tomlinson,  Schenectady ;  H.  B.  Bartlett, 
Paris;  Henry  Vail,  Troy;  Wilson,  Thorb'urn  &  Teller,  Albany;  David 
Coonradt,  Brunswick ;  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick ;  E.  G.  Stearns,  Gor- 
ham ;  Stephen  Hyde,-  Palmyra ;  Henry  Powis,  Seneca  Falls,  L.  A,  Ward, 
Rochester;  J.  J.  Mosher,  Ephraim  Hoag,  Chas.  J.  Hascall,  Plattsburgh, 

Pears. 

1.  Henry  Vail,  Troy ;  Downing's  Fruits 

2.  R.  (x.  Pardee,  Palmyra ;  American  Fruit  Culturist 

Grapes. 

1.  Joseph  Cary,  Albany ;  Downing's  Fruits. 

2.  R.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra ;  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

Models  of  Fruit. 
Townend  Glover,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  Small  Silver  medal  and  Diploma. 

Foreign  Fruit. 
F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio,— Apples ;  Vol.  Transactions. 
S.  E.  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Vol.  Transactions.  v 

Wines. 
Miss  Sophia  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt.,  six  varieties  of  wine ;  Small  ail- 
ftor  medal  and  Norton's  Price  Essay. 
James  Stoddard,  Palmyra ;  Downing's  Fruits. 
George  Vail,  Troy ;  American  Fruit  Culturist. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

Committee — Hon.  A.  Van  Bergen,  Greene ;  Hamilton  Murray,  Esq., 
Oswego ;  Hon.  Samuel  Cheever,  Saratoga. 

The  committee  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows : 

First  premium,  Silver  Cup,  value  $50,  to  Rawson  Harmon,  Wheatland; 
Monroe  county. 

Seconds-Silver  Cup,  value  $30,  to  D.  D.  T.  More,  Watervliet,  Albany 
county. 

Third-Silver  Cup,  value  $20,  to  Elisha  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield, 
Ontario  county. 

To  David  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county ;  4  Vols.  Transactions. 

Two  designs  for  farm  houses,  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
committee,  but  they  did  not  in  their  opinion  possess  such  excellence  a* 
would  justify  them  in  awarding  a  premium. 


The  following  are  the  questions  required  to  be  answered  by  the  competi- 
tors for  premiums : 

Soils,  &c. 

1.  Of  how  much  land  does  your  farm  consist  ?  and  how  much  wood,  waste 
and  improved  land  respectively  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil  and  subsoil  ?  Is  there  limestone  in 
it  ?     What  rocks  are  found  in  it  ? 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  on  your  farm  ?  Of  clay  soil,  if  you  have  it— -of  sandy  soil, 
and  of  gravelly  soil  ?    Answer  separately. 

4.  What  depth  do  you  plow  ?  What  effect  has  deep,  plowing  had  on 
various  soils  ? 

5.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  test  the  difference  in  a  succeeding 
crop,  between  shallow,  common  or  deep  plowing  ? 

6.  Have  you  used  tho  subsoil  plow  ?  and  what  have  been  its  effects  on 
different  soils  and  crops  ?  Have  you  drained  any  of  your  lands  ?  If  so, 
what  soils,  and  with  what  results  ? 

7.  What  trees  and  plants  were  indigenous  to  your  soil  ?  Give  the»name» 
of  each. 

Manubes. 

8.  How  many  loads  of  manure  (30  bushels  per  load)  do  you  usually  ap- 
ply per  acre  ?  How  do  you  manage  your  manure  ?  Is  it  kept  under  00* 
vcr  ?  or  are  there  cellars  under  your  barns  or  stables  for  receiving  it  ? 

9.  What  are  your  means  and  what  your  manner  of  making  and  collect* 
tng  manure  ?  How  many  loads  of  manure  do  you  manufacture  annually  * 
How  many  do  you  apply  ? 

10.  How  is  your  manure  applied  ;  whether  in  its  long  or  green  state  or 
m  compost  ?  For  what  crops,  or  under  what  circumstances,  do  you-  prefer 
win*  it,  either  in  a  fresh  or  in  a  rotten  state. 

11.  Could  you  not  cheaply,  essentially  increase  your  supply  0  manure 
by  a  little  extra  labor? 
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12.  Have  you  used  lime,  plaster,  guano,  salt,  or  any  substance  not  in 
eomnion  use  as  manure  ?  In  what  manner  were  they  used,  and  with  what 
results? 

Tillage  Crops 

13.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  till !  and  with  what  crops  are  they 
occupied,  and  how  much  of  each  crop  ? 

14.  WJiat  is  the  amount  of  seed  planted  or  sown  for  each  crop — the 
time  of  sowing — the  mode  of  cultivating  and  of  harvesting — and  the  pro- 
duet  per  acre  ?  Have  any  insects  been  found  injurious  to  your  crops  ?  If 
so,  describe  them  and  the  remedies  adopted.  Have  you  made  or  can  yon 
give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  fertilizing  matter  taken  from  the  soil  by 
an  acre  of 'wheat  estimating  20  bushels  per  acre  ? 

15.  What  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  do  you  prefer  for  each,  and  at 
what  times  and  in  what  manner  do  you  apply  it  ? 

16.  How  deep  do  you  have  manure  covered  in  the  earth,  for  different 
crops  and  different  soils  ? 

17.  Have  your  potatoes  been  affected  with  any  peculiar  defect  or  dis- 
ease, and  have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  clearly  proved  cause  for  it,  or 
found  fury  remedy  ? 

(  Ora8S  Lands,  &c. 

18.  What  kind  of  grasses  do  you  use  ?  How  much  seed  of  clover,  or 
the  various  kinds  of  grass  do  you  sow  to  the  acre  ?  At  what  season  of  the 
year  do  you  sow, — and  what  is  the  manner  of  seeding  ?  What  kinds  of 
grass  are  best  adapted  to  lands  used  for  dairy  purposes  ? 

19;  How  many  acres  do  you  mow  for  hay,  and  what  is  the  average  pro- 
duct ?  At  what  stage  do  you  cut  grass,  and  what  is  your  mode  of  ma* 
king  hay  ? 

20.  Is  any  of  your  mowing  land  unsuitable  for  the  plow,  and  what  is  your 
mode  of  managing  such  land  ? 

21.  IJave  you  practiced  irrigating  or  watering  meadows  or  other  lands, 
and  with  what  effect  ?  What  is  your  particular  mode  of  irrigation  and  how 
is  it  performed  ? 

22.  Have  you  reclaimed  any  low,  bog  or  peat  lands  ?  What  was  the 
mode  pursued,  the  crops  raised,  and  what  the  success  ? 

23.  Have  you  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  weeds  from  your  farm,  if  so, 
by  what  methods,  and  what  weeds  are  most  troublesome. 

Domestic  Animals. 

24.  *How  many  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle  and  horses  do  you  keep,  and  of 
what  breeds  are  they  ? 

25.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle  or  other  animals  for  particular  purposes,  and  with> 
what  results  ? 

26.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  wintering  your 
caUle  ;  as  to  feed,  watering  and  shelter  ? 

27.  How  much  butter  and  cheese  do  you  make  annually,  from  what  num- 
ber of  cows,  and  what  is  your  mode  of  manufacture  ? 

28.  How  many  sheep  do  you  keep  ?  Of  what  breed  or  breeds  are  they  ? 
How  much  dp  they  yield  per  fleece,  and  what  price .  does  the  wool  bring  ? 
How  many  of  your  sheep  usually  produce  lambs,  and  what  number  of 
lambs  are  annually  reared  ?  How  much  will  your  sheep  or  lambs  sell  per 
bead  to  the  butcher? 
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29.  What  do  yon  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  wintering 
your  sheep  as  to  food,  watering  and  shelter  ?  How  many  in  proportion  to 
your  flock  (if  any)  do  you  lose  during  the  winter  ?  What  difference,  if 
any,  between  the  fine  and  coarse  wooled  sheep  in  these  respects  ? 

30th.  How  many  swine  do  you  keep,  of  what  breed  are  they,  how  do 
you  feed  them,  at  what  age  do  you>  kill  them,  and  what  do  they  weigfy  when 
dressed  ? 

31.  What  experiments  have  you  made  to  show  the  relative  value  of  po- 
tatoes, turnips  and  other  root  crops,  compared  with  Indian  corn,  or  other 
grain,  for  feeding  animals,  either  for  fattening  or  for  milk. 

Fbuit. 

32.  What  is  the  number  of  your  apple  trees  ?  Are  they  of  natural  or 
grafted  fruit?  and  chiefly  of  what  varieties  ? 

33.  What  number  and  kind  of  fruit  trees,  exclusive  of  apples,  have  you ! 
and  what  are  among  the  best  of  each  kind  ? 

34.  What  insects  have  attacked  your  trees,  and  what  method  do  you  use 
to  prevent  their  attacks  ? 

35.  What  is  your  general  management  of  fruit  trees  ? 

36.  What  other  experiments  or  farm  operations  have  produced  interest- 
ing or  valuable  results  ? 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c. 

37.  What  is  the  number,  size  and  general  mode  of  construction  of  your 
farm  buildings  and  their  uses  ? 

38.  What  kind  of  fences  do  yon  construct  ?  What  is  the  amount  and 
length  of  each  kind  ?  And  their  cost  and  condition  ?  Have  you  construct- 
ed any  wire  fence  ?  If  so,  what  has  been  its  cost,  and  what  its  advantages, 
and  how  made  ? 

49.  To  what  extent  are  your  various  farming  operations  guided  by  accu- 
rate weighing  and  measuring  ?  And  to  what  degree  of  minuteness  are  they 
registered  by  daily  accounts  ? 

40.  Do  you  keep  regular  farm  accounts  ?  Can  you  state  the  annual  ex- 
pense in  improving  your  farm,  and  the  income  from  it,  with  such  precision 
that  you  can  at  the  end  of  the  year,  strike  an  accurate  balance  of  the  debt 
and  credit  ?  Would  not  this  practice  conduce  very  much  to  close  observa 
tion,  careful  farming,  and  in  the  end  much  improve  your  system,  as  well 
as  better  your  fortune  ? 

41.  Give  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  on  your  farm  specifying 
each. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BLUE  POND  FARM  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

Rawson  Harmon,  WheatldTid,  Monroe  county. 

Soil. 
1.  The  farm  I  have  occupied  thirty  years ;  is  situated  near  the  center  of 
the  town  of  Wheatl  ind,  in  Monroe  county. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres  of  it  is  what  was  formerly  called  scrub 
oak  openings.  In  its  wild  state,  most  of  it  was  covered  with  white,  black, 
and  yellow  oak  blush,  with  a  few  scattering  trees  of  the  same  varieties. 
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Seventy  acres  are  swamp  and  timbered  land,  with  a  pond  of  thirteen 
acres,  and  seven  acres  taken  up  with  roads  and  lanes — making  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  acres  in  all. 

2.  The  dry  land  is  sandy,  gravelly  loam,  with  a  very  little  clay.  On  the 
most  of  it  there  are  some  stones — small  cobbles,  small  boulders,  and  some 
limestone.  The  subsoil,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  is  gravel,  then  clay 
hard  pan. 

The  swamp  land  is  covered  with  muck,  or  decomposed  vegetable  matter, 
varying  from  three  feet  to  six  inches  in  depth.  Subsoil,  marl,  which  con- 
tains eighty-five  per  cent,  of  lime. 

3.  By  sowing  plaster  on  all  the  land  where  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are 
sown,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  making  use  of  all  of  the  mai 
nure  made  on  the  farm  and  hog  pen,  my  farm  is  best  improved. 

The  hoed  crops  are  manured  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  loads  per  acre  of 
long  and  unfermented  manure.  What  is  not  used  there  is  composted  for 
the  wheat  crop,  afid  is  applied  after  the  last  plowing,  being  well  worked  in 
with  the  cultivator  before  the  wheat  is  sown.  The  crops  have  improved 
one-third  under  this  mode  of  treatment. 

4.  The  usual  depth  of  plowing  is  from  six  to  nine  inches  ;  for  wheat,  nine 
inches  is  better  than  less  ;  for  corn,  as  deep  as  the  plow  can  cover  the  ma- 
nure well.  None  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  largest  plows 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Deep  plowing  has  uniformly  produced  the  best  crops,- on  the  bard  oak 
lands ;  wheat  roots  have  been  known  to  run  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  in 
loose  soils  in  this  vicinity. 

6.  The  subsoil  plow  has  not  been  introduced  here,  as  the  soil  is  so  porous 
as  not  to  require  it. 

Manures. 

7.  Most  of  the  sheep  manure  is  made  under  cover ;  the  horse  and  cattle 
dung  is  mixed  with  the  straw  in  the  yard  each  day.  I  have  no  cellars  for 
manure ;  it  is  worth  more  to  mix  with  the  straw. 

8.  The  only  means  of  making  manures  are  the  resources  of  the  farm. 
All  of  the  stock  are  housed,  through  the  night  and  part  of  the  day.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  straw  for  litter.  The.  sheep  folds  are  not  cleared  out 
from  fall  until  spring,  which  fills  them  with  the  most  valuable  manure. 

9.  There  is  made  annually  about  350  loads  of  manure.  All  is  used  the 
same  year.  What  is  made  at  the  horse  stable  through  the  summer  is 
applied  to  the  land  prepared  for  wheat* 

1 07  About  one-third  of  the  manure  is  applied  to  the  hoed  crops,  and  the 
remainder  is  composted  for  the  wheat  crops. 
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11.  The  muck  and  marl  from  my  swamp  land  would  be  valuable  for 
some  sections,  but  lime  has  no  effect  on  my  land,  and  the  muck  is  worth 
more  where  it  is  than  it  would  be  in  the  compost  heap.  I  have  applied 
marl  to  different  fields  and  crops  without  any  visible  effect. 

12.  I  have  applied  forty  bushels  of'  unslaked  lime  to  the  acre,  and  with 
wheat,  corn,  and  clover,  it  made  no  improvement.  Ashes,  plaster,  and 
salt,  equal  parts,  applied  to  corn  as  planted,  is  the  best  top  dressing  that  I 
have  made  use  of. 

Tillage. 

13.  Harvested  49  acres  of  winter  wheat  of  the  improved  Flint  and  Soule'fl 
varieties ;  eight  acres  of  corn,  twelve  and  eight  rowed  yellow ;  five  acres 
of  barley,  and  one  acre  of  potatoes. 

14.  The  amount  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre  varies  according  to  the  variety. 
•  One  bushel  of  improved  flint  will  seed  as  well  as  one  and  a  half  bushels 

of  Soule's.  For  several  years  I  have  soaked  seed  wheat  in  brine,  and  dried 
with  fresh  slaked  lime.  I  have  not  fully  disposed  of  all  smut  by  this 
process.  Not  willing  to  give  it  up,  I  dissolved  one  pound  of  blue  vitriol 
in  boiling  water ;  then  sprinkled.it  over  five  bushels  of  wheat  spread  on  the 
.  floor,  stirring  it  till  all  became  saturated  with  the  solution,  then  sowing.. 
From  thirty  acres  thus  sown,  not  a  smut  head  was  produced.  Smut  is  pro* 
duced  by  a  bug,  which  I  call  the  smut  bug.  The  bugs  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  fuzz  end  of  the  berry,  and  they  are  carried  to  the  soil  in  the  wheat.  It 
remains  there  till  spring  hatches  it,  when  it  seeks  subsistence  on  the  wheat 
root,  until  the  berry  is  formed.  Then  it  ascends  the  stalk  and  deposits  its 
eggB  on  the  smut  balls  and  berries  of  wheat.  While  preying  on  the  root, 
its  poisonous  quality  changes  the  sap  of  the  stalk,  and  produces  smut..  It 
does  not  confine  itself  to  the  smut  ball  and  wheat  berry.  Sometimes  the 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  straw,  but  the  smut  ball  is  its  favorito  place  of 
deposit.  Almost  every  head  and  kernel,  from  the  stool  where  the  bug  is 
matured,  is  changed  to  smut. 

My  wheat  is  mostly  sown  with  Palmer's  wheat  drill.  Improved  flint, 
one  bushel  per  acre,  and  of  Soule's  one  and  a  half  bushels.  Sown  from  the 
8th  to  the  15th  of  September.  It  was  mostly  cut  with  "  MacCormick's 
reaper."  Seven  men,  a  boy,  and  one  pair  of  horses,  will  cut  and  put  up 
about  twelve  acres  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  fifty-eight  cents  per  acre.  It  is 
thrashed  with  one  of  Pitt's  thrashers  and  separators.  The  wheat  leaves  the 
machine  fit  for  the  market.  The  past  season  we  thrashed  over  four  hundred 
bushels  per  day.  The  chaff  is  all  saved,  and  the  straw  well  stacked,  which 
is  worth,  for  feeding  to  sheep  and  cows,  as  much  as  the  cost  of  drawing  in 
and  thrashing  the  wheat    The  most  of  my  wheat  is  sowed  on  clover  lay 
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plowed  once  in  June  and  July,  from  eight  to  nine  inches  deep,  cultivated 
and  harrowed  three  times,  and  then  drilled  in.  My  corn  is  grown  on  clover 
lay  with  one  plowing,  then  rolled  and  harrowed  well ;  then  marked  with  a 
marker,  with  a  horse  a*d  man,  four  rows  marked  at  a  time,  three  feet  two 
inches  apart  each  way.  Between  the  10th  and  15th  of  May  I  planted  six 
quarts  of  the  twelve  rowed  yellow  per  acre,  with  one  quart  of  pumpkin 
seeds.  As  soon  as  the  rows  were  to  he  seen  I  passed  through  it  with  the 
shovel  plow.  After  ten  days  I  went  over  it  again,  the  other  way,  and  then 
followed  with  hoes,  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  straighten  up  the  corn. 

On  clover  lay,  with  the  manure  well  turned  under,  hut  few  weeds  ap- 
peared. After  ten  days  I  went  through  it  again.  The  first  week  in  Sep* 
tember,  commenced  cutting  up,  leaving  four,  and  cutting  four,  which  were 
laid  in  the  standing  corn.  I  then  went  through  with  the  plow — plowed 
where  the  corn  was  cut. 

I  then  sowed  Soule's  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre,  and  harrowed  it  in.  Next  out  the  four  rows  on  each  side  of  where  the 
wheat  was  sown,  and  set  up  those  already  cut  on  the  ground  that  was  sown, 
putting  in  about  one  hundred  hills  in  a  shock,  and  so  proceeded  until  the 
field  was  all  cut  up  and  sown.  From  four  to  six  weeks  after,  husked  and 
secured  the  corn  and  stalks.  The  stalks  well  pay  for  cutting  up,  husking 
and  securing. 

When  plowing  the  ground  a  man  followed  and  laid  all  the  pumpkin  vines 
in  the  furrow,  and  trod  them  down,  so  that  the  plow  completely  covered 
them.     They  are  worth  more  to  the  land  than  they  take  from  it. 

In  cultivating  potatoes,  the  ground  was  prepared  the  same  as  for  corn — 
furrowed  with  rows  three  feet  apart.  The  potatoes  were  cut  and  dropped, 
ten  bushels  on  an  acre,  in  the  furrow,  twelve  inches  apart,  and  covered 
with  a  plow.  Two  dressings  with  the  shovel  plow,  and  one  with  the  hoe. 
was  all  that  they  required.  When  ripe,  went  through  with  the  common 
plow,  which  laid  most  of  them  bare.  After  picking  them  up,  went  over  the 
ground  with  a  harrow,  and  but  few  of  them  were  left  unexposed.  This 
is  decidedly  the  cheapest  way  that  I  can  raise  potatoes.  I  cultivated  for 
the  table  early  June,  Mercer's,  Murdock's  white ;  and  for  stock,  Rohan's. 
,  The  average  product  of  wheat  the  past  year,  was  twenty-three  bushels 
per  acre ;  barley,  twenty-four  and  a  half  bushels ;  corn,  fifty-five  bushels ; 
potatoes,  one  hundred  and  ten  bushels ;  hay,  one  ton  and  a  half  per  acre, 
as  estimated.  There  were  forty-six  wagon  loads  of  pumpkins  among  the 
corn. 

15.  For  all  hoed  crops  the  manure  was  well  covered  with  the  plow.  For 
wheat  it  was  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  and  well  cultivated  in.    This  keeps  Um 
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ground  moist  and  warm,  which  gives  the  wheat  a  better  start  than  where  it 
is  covered  with  the  plow. 

I  applied  from  twenty  to  twenty-live  loads  per  acre  for  the  top  dressing. 
All  of  my  ashes  were  well  mixed  with  plaster,  equal  parts,  and  sown  in 
April,  on  the  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre. 

16.  Answered  above. 

17.  My  potatoes  have  been  somewhat  affected  with  the  rot  this  year,  bus 
not  any  last  year.     The  poorest  soils  give  the  soundest  potatoes. 

G&A88  Land. 

18.  I  have  no  permanent  grass  land.  Clover  follows  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats.  {Sight  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre,  in  March  and  April,  on 
barley  and  oats,  before  the  last  harrowing. 

19.  This  year  I  have  mowed  twenty  acres.  It  was  cut  in  June,  and  the 
first  week  in  July.  Cured  mostly  in  the  swath  and  cook.  The  revolving 
horse  rake  was  used  in  gathering  all  my  hay.  J  put  no  salt  on  my 
Hay. 

20.  I  have  no  meadows  too  wet  for  wheat. 

21.  I  have  no  means  for  testing  irrigation  on  my  uplands. 

22.  There  are  about  sixty  acres  of  swamp  on  the  farm,  twenty  aires  of' 
which  are  covered  with  white  cedar,  tamarack,  black  ash,  and  a  few  small 
pines.  Ten  acres  of  timber  have  been  cut  off.  Thirty  acres  of  it  have 
been  destroyed  by  water  raised  by  beavers,  probably  an  hundred  years  ago* 
Some  roots  and  logs  are  found  mostly  covered  with  muck.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  I  put  an  open  drain  around  this,  which  took  tho  water  from  the 
surface,  and  killed  the  cat-tail  flags,  while  the  blue  flag,  sweet  flag,  and 
bullrushes^continued  to  grow  with  some  wild  grass.  The  water  of  the  pond 
then  stood  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  level  of  the  marsh.  Three  years 
ago,  I  expended  over  a  hundred  dollars  in  lowering  the  outlet  of  the  pond, 
which  placed  the  land  three  feet  above  its  level.  I  then  commenced  put- 
ting in  under  drains  from  the  pond  to  the  upland.  The  ground  was  so  soft 
that  the  bottom  of  the  drains  had  to  be  laid  with  large  flat  stones,  and  in 
some  places  plank  had  to  be  used  instead  of  stones.  The  sides  were  laid 
with  cobbles,  covered  with  long  flat  stones,  and  filled  up  with  what  was 
thrown  out  of  the  drain.  I  next  made  a  drain  between  the  high  and  low 
lands,  to  cut  off  the  springs,  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  according  to  the 
lay  of  the  land.  This  drain  was  laid  with  stone  on  the  sides  and  top,  as  the 
bottom  was  hard  pan  and  gravel.  These  drains  have  dried  the  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  pond,  so  that  I  have  plowed  some  ten  acres,  subdued  the 
wild  grass,  and  seeded  with  timothy,  which  has  yielded  a  fair  amount  of 
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pasturage  the  past  season.  The  past  fall  I  have  plowed  ten  acres  more, 
which  I  intend  to  try  with  corn,  oats,  and  roots  the  next  season. 
.  I  have  put  in  585  rods  of  under  drains;  of  stone  S55,  of  %brush  205,  and 
of  sod  49  rods.  Brush  and  sod  drains  are  dug  three  feet  deep,  fifteen  inch- 
es wide  at  the  top,  and  three  at  the  bottom.  A  bog  is  cut  square,so  as  to 
go  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  bottom,  and  is  driven  down  with  a  paver's 
mallet  within  six  inches' of  the  bottom.  The  ends  are  cut  square  so  as  to 
match  well.  It  is  then  filled  up  one  foot  more  with  earth,  well  pounded 
down,  and  the  remainder  is  merely  thrown  in.  The  water  passes  as  well 
through  this  as  a  stone  drain.  The  brush  drains  are  filled  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  with  brush,  from  one*half  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  trod  down 
with  a  little  straw  or  turf  on  the  brush,  and  then  filled  the  same  as  the  sod 
'drains.  Where  there  is  but  little  water  to  carry  off,  brush  drains  will  an- 
swer. Sod  or  stone  should  be  used  where  the  water  runs  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  My  stone  drains  have  cost  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-two  and 
a  half  cents  per  rod-rthe  sod  and  brush,  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  All 
has  been  put  in  by  my  farm  hands. 

Domestic  Animals. 

23.  Five  working  horses,  one  sucking  colt,  five  cows,  one  bull — yearling 
past — Hereford  breed.     The  cows  are  a  cross  of  the  native  and  Devon. 

24.  I  have  raised  but  three  cows  in  seven  years,  and  no  cattle  for  mar- 
ket.   Cows  for  milk  and  butter  are  all  that  I  can  keep  at  a  profit 

25.  My  cows  are  kept  in  the  stable  through  the  winter,  well  littered 
with  straw,  and  fed  with  chaff,  corn  stalks,  roots,  bran,  and  corn  and  cob 
meal.  They  are  let  out  two  or  three  hours  each  day  for  water  and  straw, 
in  the  yard. 

26.  We  make  more  butter  than  is  used  in  the  family — sell  from  one 
hundred  to  ope  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  a  year.     No  cheese  is  made. 

27.  The  number  of  sheep  averages  about  three  hundred.  Last  year 
sheared  three  hundred  and  eleven  full  blooded  merinos.  Average  weight 
of  fleece  without  tags,  four  pounds  thirteen  ounces.  Sold  for  thirty-five  cents 
per  pound,  twenty-six  pounds  of  tags  at  ten  cents.  Reared  eighty-seven 
lambs — most  of  the  buck  lambs  are  kept  and  sold  for  bucks.  My  sheep  in 
wool  pay  for  keeping,  and  the  interest  on  ten  dollars  per  head.  No  stock 
that  I  keep  will  pay  as  well.     Ewes  come  in  at  the  age  of  three. 

28.  My  lambs  and  yearling  ewes  are  fed  in  stalls  and  let  out  to  water  each 
day.  The  old  sheep  are  kept  in  yards  with  basements  to  sheds  and  barns  to 
which  they  have  access,  which  they  well  improve,  and  drop  most  of  their  dung 
there.'   I  have  three  yards,  and  one  stable,  all  joining,  for  three  flocks.    The 
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feed  is  put  into  the  empty  yard  or  stables.  The  Iambs  and  yeai- 
lings  have  the  first  chance  at  it.  Then  the  next ,  strongest  flock,  and 
then  the  next.  If  a  flock  is  not  doing  well  I  give  corn  and  cob  meal, 
or  bran,  or  more  hay.  My  feed  is  chaff,  straw,  corn  stalks,  hay,  bran,  and 
corn  and  cob  meU.  Salt  is  placed  where  they  have  access  to  it  each  day. 
My  loss  is  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  yearly,  one-half  of  which  are  lost  in  the 
lambing  season.  I  have  kept  the  long  wooled  sheep  three  or  four  years. 
They  are  not  as  hardy  as  the  merinos — will  not  yield  as  much  wool,  mut* 
ton,  or  tallow  from  the  same  feed  as  the  merinos.  Merino  wethers  when 
fit  for  the  butcher  weigh  about  sixty  pounds  when  dressed — old  ewes  fifty 
pounds. 

29.  My  hogs  are  of  the  Leicester  and  Byfield  stock.  I  raise  from  eight 
to  twelve  pigs  annually — keep  over  winter  from  four  to  five,  which  are  fatted 
and  butchered  from  eighteen  to  twenty  months  old.  The  pigs  are  sold  from 
six  to  eight  months  old.  The  fat  hogs  when  dressed  generally  weigh  from 
four  to  six  hundred  pounds.  While  growing  they  have  the  run  of  the 
orchard,  and  the  slops  of  the  kitchen,  with  some  corn  meal  in  it.  While 
fattening,  corn  and  water,  and  sometimes  meal  made  into  pudding,  fourteen 
pounds  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  water,  will  make  a  pudding,  which,  when  cold, 
will  be  thick  enough  to  cut.  This  is  the  best  feed  for  fattening  hogs  that 
I  have  tried. 

30.  I  have  cultivated  the  rata  baga,  mangel- wurtzel,  and  sugar  beet, 
which  I  have  rejected  for  the  Aberdeen  turnip.  They  require  too  much 
labor  for  their  value.     I  intend  to  try  the  carrots  next  season. 

FKUIT8. 

31.  When  I  came  into  possession  of  the  farm  there  were  no  .fruit 
trees  on  it.     I  set  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  apple  trees. 

32.  Two  years  after,  I  out  off  every  tree  and  grafted  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing varieties :  Harvest  apple,  Sweet  Russet,  Sweet  Greening,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Golden  Russet,  Cabbashee,  Vandevere,  Gilliflower,  Twen- 
ty ounce  apple,  Fall  Pippin,  Pound  apple,  English  Russet,  Tallman  Sweet- 
ing, Golden  Sweeting,  Qu^en  Ann,  Jersey  Sweeting,  and  Harrison  apples. 
Almost  every  year  since,  I  have  been  putting  in  new  and  improved  varieties, 
by  cutting  off  former  ones,  so  that  I  have  in  all  about  forty  varieties.  I 
have  also,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  grapes  of  the  most  improve*! 
varieties  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

33.  Plums  are  injured  some  by  the  curculio. 

34.  Plowing  and  manuring  have  kept  the  trees  thrifty. 

35.  Some  of  my  experiments  have  been*  given  above,  and  others  that 
have  failed  axe  not  worth  noticing. 
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86.  My  farm  buildings  are  given  below  in  the  diagram. 

87.  My  farm  is  well  fenced  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  rods  of 
stone  fence— built  three  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  with  post  and  two  boards 
on  the  top,  fastened  with  nails  at  a  cost  of.  a  dollar  per  rod;  ninety  rods  of 
posts  and  hoards  at  a  cost  of  eighty  cents  per  rod ;  eight  Hundred  and  six- 
ty-five rods  of  rail  fence  of  white  cedar,  most  of  which  is  staked  and  cap* 
ped,  at'  a  cost  of  sixty-three  cents  per  rod.  Have  sixteen  substantial  farm 
gates,  well  hung  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars  per  gate. 

38.  My  grain  was  all  measured  or  weighed,  that  was  sold.  Of  what  was 
consumed  on  the  farm  no  account  was  kept*  I  keep  an  account  of  all  sales, 
receipts,  and  expenditures  of  the  farm,  and  family.  Sell  for  cash,  pay 
cash,  and  have  no  accounts  at  the  stores,  or  mechanic's  shops. 

39.  Expenses  of  cultivating  nine  acres  of  wheat  with  one  plowing,  on  a 
clover  lay  where  hay  had  been  taken  off  the  same  year,  vk: 

A  maq  with  three  horses  and  plow,  seven  days  at  $2  per  day. . .  $14  00 
A  hoy  with  two  horses,  rolling,  cultivating  and  harrowing,  three 

days  at  $1  per  day, - 3  00 

Man  and  team  drilling  in, 1  00 

Nine  bushels  improved  wheat,  prepared  at  $1 .  25, 11  25 

Harvesting  and  shocking,  58  cents  per  acre,. 5  22 

Nine  bushels  of  plaster  and  sowing, 2  00 

Seventy-two  pounds  of  clover  seed  and  sowing, 5  25 

Interest  on  nine  acres  at  $70  per  acre,. 44  10 

985  82 

Receipts  from  the  above  nine  acres  of  wheat, 

Twenty-three  bushels  per  acre  is  207  bushels  at  $1 .  12  J, $232  87 

Expenses  as  above, 85  82 

Net  profit, $147  05 

Average  net  profit  per  acre, • • $16  34 

Expenses  for  the  past  year. 
One  man  by  the  year, v $150  -00 

One  man  seven  months  at  $12, 84  00 

One  boy  six  months  at  $6, 86  00 

Twenty-eight  days  work  at  $1.25, 35  00 

Fifteen            "        "    shearing  and  tying  up  wool,  $1.25,. ...  18  75 

Hired  girl  a  year,...- #  57  00 

'  Blacksmith's  work,  furnishing  and  repairing  farm  tools, ........  97  00 

Clothing,  furniture  and  groceries, • - 251  00 

Clover  seed,  six  bushels  at  $4  per  bushel, 24  00 
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Seven  and  a  half  tons  of  plaster  at  $2  per  ton 15  00 

Eight  tons  of  shorts  at  $7  per  ton, 56  00 

Town  and  county  taxes, 52  75 

School  bill, 3  00 

Agricultural  papers, • 6  00 

Religious         "      5  00 

Political          "      / 4  00 

Expenses  attending  fairs, 21  00 

Total  expenses, $915  50 

Pro/its  of  the  Farm 

1,400  bushels  wheat  sold  at  $1.12  J, $1,170  25 

1,496  pounds  wool  sold  at  35  cents, 5J.3  80 

26         "        do    (tags)  10     "     ' 2  60 

29  bucks  sold,  averaging  $12  each 348  00 

24  sheep  pelts, •  18  75 

28  ewes  sold  (part  old)  $3  per  head, 84  00 

215  pounds  tallow  sold  at  8  cents  per  pound, •  16  20 

Beef  and  hide, 18  62 

Veal  and  skins , .' 16  70 

Two  fat  hogs,  1,110  pounds  at  $4.50  per  100, 49  90 

Turkies  and  chickens  sold, 11  37 

117  dozen  eggs,  at  11  cents, .  • 12  87 

109  pounds  of  butter  at  12£  cents, 13  62 

Honey  sold 11  00 

Onions, 7  00 

Garden  seeds, • 2  50 

75  bushels  barley  for  sale  at  70  cents, 52  50 

100    "      corn      "     "        50    " . ...  50  00 

Apples  sold  and 'for  sale,- • 23  00 

Aberdeen  turnips  sold,,  •  • • .  •  •  8  75 

Houses  rented, 90  00 

Seven  shoats, 27  56 

Total  receipta, $2,548  99 

Expenses  as  above, 915  50 

Net  profits, $1,633  49 

(Signed)  RAWSON  HARMON. 
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Wheatland,  Jan.  6th,  1851,  ss. 

Bawson  Harmon  being  duly  sworn,  says,  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going statement' by  him  subscribed,  are  true  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief.         (Signed.)  BAWSON  HARMON. 

« 

Sworn  this  6th  day  of  Janu- ) 
ary,  before  me.  J 

(Signed)        John  3.  Blackmsr,  Justice. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  H1DDLEBBOOK  FARM, 

Property  of  Daniel  D.  T.  More,  and  its  Method  of  Cultivation* 
The  farm  that  I  am  offering  to  your  consideration  is  situated  in  the  town 
of  Watcrvliet,  on  the  Albany  and  Mohawk  Plank  Boad,  two  miles  from  the 
city  of  Albany.  It  has  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  until  I  purchased  it, 
been  under  a  most  destructive  system  of  cultivation,  having  been  on  lease, 
and  every  tenant  worked  upon  the  principle  of  getting  the  most  he  could 
from  thetfarm,  without  any  suitable  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 
'  When  I  entered  upon  the  farm,  the  buildings  and  fences  had  all  rotted 
down,  or  become  nearly  worthless.  The  dwelling  house  that  was  on  the 
premises  I  sold  for  fifty  dollars,  to  be  taken  away.  The  barn,  being  of  tri- 
fling value,  I  pulled  down ;  the  fences  were  all  taken  off  by  the  previous 
occupant,  who  had  been  upon  the  place  for  sixteen  years,  at  a  rent  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  he  complained  of  as  a  very  high  rent. 

I  purchased  it  in  May,  1845,  five  years  ago,  but  did  not  take  possession 
until  the  following  November.  I  bought  the  place  against  the  advice  of  all 
my  friends,  as. they  supposed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  live  upon 
it,  much  less  make  it  profitable.  I  paid  all  the  money  that  I  had,  or  could 
raise,  upon  the  purchase  money,  and  it  left  me  more  to  pay,  as  interest, 
than  the  former  occupant  paid  as  rent. 

The  land  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  for  the  first  two  years  almost  the 
only  crop  I  could  raise  was  white  beans.  But,  notwithstanding,  I  have 
since  put  up  my  buildings,  fences,  and  all  other  improvements ;  have  paid 
the  interest,  and  reduced  the  principal  remaining  on  the  purchase,  beside* 
this  year's  profits.  I  have  not,  in  the  annexed  statement,  charged  anj 
thing  for  the  services  of  myself  or  family,  but  I  have  defrayed  all  family 
expenses.  My  family  consists  of  wife  and  five  ohildren,  the  oldest  but  four- 
teen years  old,  so  that  my  children  have  been  of  but  little  assistance  to  me, 
the  balance  of  account  being  decidedly  against  them.  I  make  the  above 
statements,  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  disadvantages  I  have  had  to  labor 
under,  and  not  expect  my  farm  to  produce  as  largely  as  richer  and  stronger 
soils.     You  will  see  by  my  crops  that  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  tc 
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gardening,  as  I  have  formed  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  ike  improvement  of 
my  farm,  believing  that  every  hundred  dollars  laid  out  on  the  permanent 
improvement  of  my  farm  is  more  safely  and  profitably  znvosted  than  depo- 
siting it  in  the  Savings  bank.  I  have  expended  much  labor  and  money  on 
my  fruit  trees,  which  as  yet  have  afforded  me  little  or  no  profit,  but  flatter 
myself  they  soon  will  be  my  best  investment. 

Accompanying  this  communication,  I  annex  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Shad- 
wick,  who  lived  on  the  farm  when  I  purchased  it.  Also,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lansing,  the  agent  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  from  whom  I 
purchased  it,  and  a  statement  from  two  of  my  neighbors,  who  have  known 
the  place  for  more  than  twenty  years.  These  will  show  you  that  my  farm* 
ing  operations  have  not  been  conducted  upon  the  best  lands  in  the  state,  but 
on  the  contrary,  on  lands  approximating  to  the  poorest. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  D.  D.  T.  MORE. 

To  the  Committee  on  Farms,  of  the  N.  T.  State  Ag.  Society. 

State  Op  New-York,     ) 
City  and  Cownty  of  Albany.  ) 

Daniel  D.  T.  More,  of  the  town  of  Watervliet,  county  of  Albany,  be- 
ing duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  the  facts  stated  and  set  forth  in  the 
above  communication  are  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  *this  8th  ) 
day  of  January,  1851.       ) 

(Signed)      James  B.  Sanders,  Commissioner  of  Deeds* 

Watervliet,  Jan'y  4th,  18oJL 
Mb.  D.  D.  T.  More  : — Sup — With  regard  to  your  inquiries  concerning 
my  crops,  on  the  farm  upon  which  you  now  live,  while  I  occupied  it,  I 
cannot  give  you  any  exact  statement  at  this  time ;  but  I  will  undertake  to 
give  a  general  statement,  which  may  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

I  occupied  the  farm  sixteen  years  previous  to  your  purchase.  The  farm 
was  all  the  time  in  market.  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  tenant  at  will ;  so  you 
will  perceive  that  I  had  no  incentives  to  improvement,  so  that  the  farm 
rather  deteriorated  under  my  management.  I  fanned  it  with  a  view  of 
getting  the  most  from  it  with  the  least  possible  expense.  I  paid  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  rent.  Some  of  the  land  was  new  when  I  went  upon  it, 
and  it  paid  me'  very  well  j  but  for  the  last  few  years  the  land  was  so  worn 
down  that  I  no  longer  considered  it  an  object  at  the  price  I  paid.  With 
regard  to  the  amount  of  sales  of  produce,  I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  sales, 
but,  judging  from  the  expenses  of  my  family,  before  and  since  I  left  the 
place,  I  should  think  I  must  have  sold  about  four  hundred  dollars  wortlt 
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yearly.  I  carried  on  gardening  to  some  extent,  and  I  worked  the  farm  in 
the  way  that  I  thought  would  pay  me  the  most  profit.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  left  the  farm  any  better  off  than  when  I  came  upon  it,  sixteen  years  be- 
fore. I  did. not  suppose  the  farm  was  capable  of  doing  what  I  see  you 
have  made  it  do.  Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  JOHN  SHADWICK. 

■ 

State  of  New- York,     ) 
City  and  County  of  Albany.  )     * 

I,  John  Shadwick,  of  the  town  of  Watervliet,  county  of  Albany,  being 

duly  sworn,  depose  and  say,  that  the  facta  stated  in  the  above  document  are 

true.  (Signed)  JOHN  SHADWICK. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th 
day  of  Jan'y,  1851. 

James  B.  Sanders,  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

Albany,  Jan'y  8th,  1851. 

Mr.  D.  D.  T.  More  : — Sir — We  have  been  acquainted  with  the  farm  in 

Waterrliet,  county  of  Albany,  on  the  Albany  and  Mohawk  Plank  Road, 

(owned  and  occupied  by  you,)  for  the  last  thirty  years.     Up  to  the  time 

you  purchased  it,  some  five  years  ago,  it  was  in  a  very  poor  and  worn 

out  state.     The  fences  were  very  poor.     The  buildings  on  it  not  worth 

more  than  one  hundred  dollars.     There  was  no  well  or  water  on  the  farm 

very  few  fruit  trees,  and  they  were  in  an  uncultivated  state.     The  produce 

of  the  farm,  at  that  time,  could  not  have  exceeded  four  or  five  hundred 

dollars.     The  farm  at  the  time  you  purchased  it  had  been  leased,  and  the 

tenant  did  not  improve  the  farm,  and  it  gradually  run  down. 

Yours,  truly, 
(Signed)  ELIJAH  GROVE, 

JOHN  LEVINGS. 

State  op  New- York,     ) 
City  and  County  of  Albany.  ) 

John  Levings  and  Elijah  Grove,  both  of  the  town  of  Watervliet,  being 
duly  sworn  doth  each  for  himself  say,  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  above  let- 
ter are  true.  ELIJAH  GROVE, 

JOHN  LEVINGS. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  by  both  deponents,  ) 
on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1851.       > 

James  B.  Sanders,  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

s, 

December  28th,  1850. 
Mr.  D.  D.  T.  More  : — Dear  Sir — In  regard  to  your  inquiries  about  the 
farm  that  you  now  own  and  occupy,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  known  the 
farm  for  many  years ;  it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Shadwick  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
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years  before  you  purchased ;  the  farm  was  held  for  sale  for  several  years 
before  yon  bought. 

Mr.  Shadwick  not  being  able  to  purchase,  could  not  manage  it  as  am 
owner  would ;  consequently  the  farm  run  down.  When  yon  purchased,  the 
land  was  considered  worn  out.  An  owner  with  some  capital  and  energy  was 
wanted,  to  manage  it,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  fell  into  your  hands.  Your 
management  and  perseverance  have  given  value,  not  only  to  your  own  land,, 
but  to  much  in  a  similar  situation  in  the  vicinity.  I  hope  you  will  perse- 
vere, and  show  to  your  neighbors  that  energy  and  modern  improvements 
must  succeed. 

I  am  not  a  practical  farmer,  but  I  love'to  see  judicious  improvements 
going  on  in  a  district  in  which  I  haVe  lived  for  so  many  years.  I  consider 
the  influence  of  one  farm,  properly  managed,  on  a  town,  or  district,  as 
greater  by  far  than  many  dream  of.  Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  D.  LANSING*. 


Answers  to  the  questions  required  in  the  Premium  List,  for  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Farms : 

1.  My  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  a  half  acres  of 

land.     No  waste  or  wood  land. 

». 

2.  Soil,  a  sandy  loam ;  subsoil,  principally  a  coarse  sand  ;  am  not  aware 
of  any  limestone  existing  on  the  farm ;  no  stones  worth  mentioning. 

8.  I  found  the  best  mode  of  improving  my  land  was  by  plowing  under 
green  clover,  the  growth  of  the  clover  was  much  aided  by  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  plaster,  say  250  lbs.  per  acre. 

4.  My  experience  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  deep  plowing — not  less  than 
eight  inches,  and  often  deeper. 

5.  Have  never  made  any  experiments  with  shallow  plowing,  as  I  am  toe 
much  in  favor  "of  deep  plowing  to  even  experiment  in  shallow  plowing. 

6.  I  have  never  tried  the  subsoil  plow,  but  intend  to  try  the  experiment 
another  year.  If  I  was  on  a  clay  soil,  would  not  be  without  one.  Have 
not  drained  any  of  my  land.     Have  no  land  on  which  surface  water  stands. 

7.  Yellow  and  white  pine,  white  and  black  oak,  scattering  hickory,  poplar 
and  sasafras  trees,  were  the  principal  trees  originally.  Sorrel  and  couch 
grass  were  the  principal  weeds. 

Manures. 

8.  I  find  from  my  experience  I  derive  the  most  benefit  by  applying  ma- 
nure as  a  top-dressing^  I  use  much  of  my  manure  on  my  rye  crop,  in  the 
following  manner :  After  the  grain  is  harrowed  in,  I  apply  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  loads  of  manure,  (double  loads,  say  thirty  bushels  each,)  spread 
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evenly  over  the  surface.  I  have  never  faded  to  get  a  good  crop  of  rye. 
The  grass  seed  is  sure  to  takes  *&d  the  growth  is  much  aided  by  the 
manure ;  the  clover  being  plowed  in  leaves  my  land  in  excellent  condition 
for  a  crop  of  corn.  I  manage  my  manure  by  heaping  in  the  yard,  turning 
it,  and  keeping  it  oovered  with  earth,  to  prevent  as  muoh  as  possible  the 
escape  of  the  gases.  I  have  no  cellars  for  manure  under  my  barn,  but  have 
easterns  for  collecting  the  urine. 

0.  My  means  of  making  manure  are  from  the  keeping  of  about  thirty  head 
of  cattle,  and  from  four  to  six  hordes,  and  mixing  in  various  ways,  all  the 
straw  that  my  farm  produces.  I  make  in  this  way  about  three  hundred 
loads  of  manure,  and  usually  buy  as  much  more. 

10.  I  prefer  to  have  my  manure  pretty  well  rotted.  My  usual  mode  of 
applying  manure  has  been  as  follows:  Plow  under  olover,  plant  corn,  follow 
with  potatoes,  and  then  rye,  with  a  top-dressing  of  manure,  not  so  muoh  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rye  as  for  the  clover,  and  future  crops.  I  am  satisfied  that 
my  land  has  improved  rapidly  from  this  mode,  in  fact  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  follow  it,  so  far  as  the  rye  crop  is  concerned. 

11.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  way  of  increasing  manure  cheaper  than  by 
purchasing  it,  being  so  near  to  Albany,  where  it  can  be  bought  from  twelve 
to  thirty-seven  cents  per  load. 

12.  I  have  used  lime,  guano,  and  plaster.    Lime  I  have  applied  to  a 
considerable  extent,  usually  as  a  top-dressing.     Have  used  plaster,  princi- 
pally upon  clover,  with  much  benefit.     Guano  I  consider  too  dear  for  coin 
mon  use.     Stable  manure  and  lime  I  consider  the  cheapest,  considering 
their  effects. 

13.  I  tilled  one  hundred  and  forty-four  acres  this  year,  as  follows:  ten 
acres  of  wheat,  thirty-five  acres  of  rye,  twenty-seven  acres  of  corn,  thirty- 
fi>e  acres  of  buckwheat,  twenty  acres  of  potatoes,  twelve  acres  of  broom 
corn,  one  acre  of  Bowed  com,  two  acres  of  melons,  fifty  rods  of  asparagus, 
and  one  and  one-half  acres  of  strawberries. 

14.  I  have  cultivated  wheat  more  as  an  experiment  than  anything  else, 
as  for  the  last' few  years  it  has  been  almost  a  total  failure  in  this  section  of 
the  country  My  manner  was  as  follows :  I  sowed  after  potatoes  spring 
wheat,  of  the  Black  Sea  variety,  about  the  15th  of  April ;  harvested  about 
the  4th  of  August,  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
cultivation  of  my  rye  crop,  for  experiment,  I  sowed  part  of  it  after  pota- 
toes, and  part  on  a  clover  lay ;  sowed  the  last  week  in  August  and  the 
first  week  in  September,  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre ;  harvested  about 
the  15th  of  July ;  product  seventeen  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  The 
Ofop  was  much  injured  by  a  hail  storm  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  to  the  ex- 
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tent  I  think  of  eight  or  ten  bushels  per  acre.  I  did  not  discover  mnoh 
difference  between  the  manured  potato  ground,  and  the  clover  lay,  which 
eonfirms  my  previous  opinion,  that  a  clover  lay  plowed  under,  is  about  equal 
to  a  dressing  of  manure. 

I  cultivated  corn  as  follows :  twenty-two  acres  on  clover  lay,  part  plowed 

in  the  fall  and  part  in  the  spring.    After  the  clover  had  got  about  ankle 

high,  I  plowed  u>  deep,  passed  over  with  the  roller,  harrowed  well,  marked 

both  ways  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  planted  from  four  to  six  seeds  in 

a  biU ;  planted  the  last  days  of  May  and  first  of  June ;  as  soon  as  I  could 

see  the  rows  I  went  through  with  the  cultivator,  in  about  a  week  after,  went 

through  with  the  cultivator  again,  followed  with  the  hoe,  making  it  perfectly 

dean,  and  thinning  it  to  four  stalks  m  the  hill     I  kept  the  cultivator  stir* 

ring  the  ground  as  much  as  possible,  till  the  corn  was  about  three  feet  high, 

then  went  through  with  the  shovel,  plow,  and  hilled  moderately.    As  soon  as 

the  corn  was  glazed  I  cut  it  up  by  the  ground,  and  set  it  up  in  small  stooks. 

I  consider  stalks  are  the  most  valuable  cured  in  this  way.     I  planted  part 

of  the  eight-rowed  white,  and  part  of  the  eight-rowed  yellow.     I  found  the 

yellow  corn  some  ten  days  the  earliest,  but  the  white  yielded  the  best ;  I 

did  not  keep  it  separate.    The  whole  averaged  fifty-six  bushels  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  sweet  corn  I  planted  the  first  days  of  July ;  the  ground  was 

m  well  manured  by  top-dressing,  cultivated  the  same  as  the  common ;  picked 

from  the  15th  to  30th  of  October.     It  sold  in  the  market  principally,  at 

62£  cents  per  hundred  ears,  amounting  to  $257.33.    The  stalks  are  much 

more  valuable  than  the  other  corn,  as  they  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 

saocarine  matter. 

I  sowed  this  year  thirty-five  acres  of  buckwheat ;  after  mowing,  I  turned 
under  a  clover  lay,  and  sowed  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  July,  about 
three  pecks  to  the  acre.  Harvested  about  the  10th  of  October ;  produce 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels,  twenty-three  and  three-quarter  bushels 
per  acre.  On  fifteen  acres  of  the  buckwheat  I  sowed  rye  with  the  buck- 
wheat, which  looks  well,  and  bids  air  to  be  a  good  crop. 

I  cultivate  potatoes  as  follows :  generally  plant  after  corn,  in  hills,  about 
three  feet  apart  each  way.  If  my  seed  is  large  I  cut  and  put  three  pieces 
in  a  hDl,  covered  about  three  inches  deep.  I  tend  them  principally  with 
the  cultivator  and  plow.  I  usually  plant  Mercers  principally.  -  Planted  this 
year  Mercers,  Long  pink  eyes,  and  the  Weaver  varieties.  Planted  early  in 
May.  In  consequence  of  the  backwardness  of  the  spring  planted  later  than 
usual,  but  prefer  early  planting.  The  Mercers  and  pink  eyes  suffered  much 
with  the  disease.  The  Weavers  escaped  almost  entirely,  and  produced  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.     They  are  a  very  good  potato. 
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This  year  t^e  potato  disease  has  been  more  destructive  than  any  pre- 
vious one. 

I  cultivated  twelve  acres  of  broom  corn,  on  an  island  in  the  Hudson 
river.  In  consequence  of  the  late  spring  freshet,  I  planted  the  first  week  in 
June,  ground  plowed  deep,  well  harrowed,  rolled  and  marked  three  feet 
apart,  and  planted  with  Campfield's  Drill  Barrow,  hills  eighteen  inches  apart* 
ten  seeds  in  the  hill,  it  was  tended  much  the  same  as  Indian  corn,  cut 
when  the  seed  was  in  the  milk,  cleaned  and  cured  in  the  shade,  to  keep  the 
brush  green.  My  usual  crop  is  about  seven  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 
This  year,  in  consequence  of  having  been  twice  overflowed,  the  crop  is  much 
injured,  and  will  not  yield  more  than  four  hundred  and  ten  pounds  per  acre. 

One  acre  of  corn  I  sowed  for  fodder.  Sowed  the  last  of  July,  cut  and 
fed  to  the  cows  through  the  month  of  October.  I  find  it  excellent  for  late 
green  feed. 

I  cultivated  two  acres  of  melons ;  watermelons,  citron  melon,  and  pre- 
serve citron.  Planted  the  first  of  June.  After  the  land  was  put  in  good 
order  by  deep  plowing,  I  marked  out  the  ground  six  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  put  three  shovels  full  of  street  manure  in  a  hill.  I  planted  at  least 
twelve  seeds  in  a  hill.  Calculated  about  two-thirds  to  be  lost  by  the  bugs 
The  produce  was  very  large,  as  the  family  consumed  many,  many  were 
pifered  and  given  away,  and  sold  over  one  hundred  dollars  worth. 

Fifty  rods  of  asparagus,  I  cultivated  as  follows :  sowed  the  seed,  trans- 
planted the  third  year  to  the  bed  for  cutting.  I  prepared  the  bed  by  plow- 
ing deep,  and  highly  manured  with  well  rotted  manure,  when  the  bed  was 
thus  prepared,  I  took  a  large  plow,  and  struck  a  furrow,  about  twelve 
inches  deep,  set  my  plants  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  about  ten  inches 
•apart,  cover,  then  struck  the  second  eighteen  inches  apart  from  the  first, 
and  so  on  until  all  are  set.  Topped  dressed  with  well  rotted  barn-yard  ma- 
nure and  salt.  My  asparagus  was  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  quality. 
Sold  $69 .  66  worth  at  eleven  cents  per  bunch,  besides  what  was  used  in 
the  family.  I  cannot  tell  how.  much  fertilizing  matter  is  taken  from  the 
soil  to  produce  twenty  bushels  of  wheat.     I  wish  I  could. 

I  have  have  cultivated  usually  about  an  acre  of  strawberries,  with  suc- 
cess and  profit.  I  have  cleared  over  two  hundred  dollars  in  one  year  from 
one  acre.  My  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  take  a  clean  piece  of  land  in  good 
condition,  plow  it  very  deep,  harrow  thoroughly,  and  spread  evenly  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  to  an  acre,  mark  the 
land  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  insert  the  plants  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  apart  in  the  drills.  I  transplanted  in  April  or  early  in  May.  I  ob« 
4ained  no  fruit  tbe  first  year  of  consequence.     I  cultivate  between  the  rows, 
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as  long  as  I  can  get  through  with  the  cultivator,  and  then  let  the  vines  run 
together,  they  will  cover  the  ground  entirely  by  the  first  of  August.  I  do 
nothing  with  them  again  until  the  next  spring,  when  I  take  a  double  team  and 
heavy  harrow,  and  go  over  the  beds  thoroughly,  until  the  plants  are  suffi- 
ciently thinned,  this  loosens  the  ground,  and  takes  out  all  the  weak  plants. 
If  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  rich,  I  apply  another  dress- 
ing of  leached  ashes ;  after  this  is  done,  the  ground  is  laid  off  in  beds,  about 
five  feet  apart,  and  nothing  more  is  done  till  the  frust  comes  to  maturity. 
After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  beds  are  cleared  of  weeds,  and  left  till  the 
next  spring.     The  second  year,  I  repeated  the  above  method. 

One  great  benefit  I  find  in  using  ashes  as  a  manure,  is  that  it  brings  no 
weeds.  I  consider  strawberries  one  of  my  best  crops.  I  failed,  however, 
entirely  in  my  crop  this  year.  I  had  one  and  a  half  acres  of  the  pine  ap- 
ple variety,  a  variety  much  recommended  for  its  prolific  crops,  and  the  su- 
perior quality  of  its  fruit ;  my  beds  never  looked  so  well  as  they*  did  last 
spring,  blossomed  finely,  and  bid  fair  for  an  abundant  crop,  but  after  blos- 
soming no  berry  appeared,  and  I  had  therefore  a  most  splendid  failure.  I 
had  not  a  full  grown,  perfect  berry  in  the  whole  field,  they  were  all  pistilate 
plants.  I  have  been  setting  rows  of  the  Iowa  variety  through  them,  with 
the  hope  of  better  success  next  year. 

15.  I  like  barn-yard  manure  well  rotted,  and  in  most  cases  applied  as  a 
top-dressing. 

16.  For  my  soil  and  fields,  I  prefer  top-dressing. 

17.  My  Mercers  and  pink  eye  potatoes  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the 
disease.  I  only  got  about  twice  as  many  as  I  planted.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  cause,  nor  a  remedy  for  the 
disease. 

18.  I  usually  sow  clover  and  timothy  seed  on  winter  crops.  Timothy  in 
August  and  September,  clover  in  April.  Four  quarts  of  timothy,  and  usu- 
ally twelve  quarts  of  clover  to  an  acre.  My  land  being  upland',  I  prefer 
timothy  and  clover  for  pasture. 

19.  I  mowed  thirty-two  acres  this  year,  and  averaged  about  one  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre.  I  cut  clover  when  the  heads  begin  to  brown,  and  timo- 
thy when  in  full  blossom.  Cure  as  much  in  the  swath  and  cock  as  possible. 
To  preserve  the  color  and  keep  the  leaves  from  shelling,  salt  it  in  the  mow, 
at  the  rate  of  about  four  quarts  to  the  load. 

20.  None  of  my  mowing  land  is  unsuitable  for  the  plow. 

21.  I  have  no  bog,  or  low  land. 

22.  I  have  not  practiced  irrigation,  not  having  any  running  water  on  wj 
farm  by  which  it  could  be  done. 
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23.  I  have  not  any  noxious  weeds  that  annoy  me.  Couch  grass  is  the 
worst,  but  I  have  pretty  well  subdued  that  by  severe  hoeing. 

24.  I  was  in  the  milk  dairy  business  till  last  October,  when  I  sold  out. 
For  the  last  two  years  previously  I  kept  on  an  average  about  thirty  cows. 
Since  then  seven.  Nineteen  I  pasture  for  others.  I  keep  for  use  on  the 
farm  four  mules,  one  horse,  and  one  yoke  of  cattle.  My  cows  are  of  the 
native  breed. 

25.  I  have  made  no  experiment  in  the  breeding  or  use  of  cattle.  Have 
used  for  farm  work,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  I  prefer  mules  for  general 
farm  purposes.  Oxen  the  second  best.  I  consider  two  mules  as  good,  and 
will  do  as  much  work  as  three  horses.  I  can  keep  three  mules  as  cheap  as 
two  horses,  besides  saving  much  in  shoeing,  and  costing  nothing  for  farriery ; 
they  will  work  when  very  old,  and  I  could  not  be  induced  to  do  without  them. 

26.  I  stable  my  cattle,  and  cut  my  feed  principally,  and  give  them  as 
much  as  they  will  cat  clean.     Water  in  the  stable. 

27.  Made  little  butter  last  year,  but  more  than  I  used  in  the  family.  I 
make  no  cheese. 

28  &  29.  I  keep  no  sheep. 

SO.  I  usually  keep  or  winter  two  breeding  sows,  a  cross  of  the  Cheshire 
and  grass  breed,  and  fatten  and  kill  the  spring  pigs.  They  weigh  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  when  eight  or  nine  months  old. 

« 

81.  Have  made  no  decided  experiment  in  raising  or  feeding  root  crops, 
but  from  what  I  have  tried,  prefer  the  carrot. 

82.  I  have  had  one  thousand  apple  trees  set  in  the  last  two  years,  all 
grafted  from  the  choicest  varieties,  but  they  have  not  of  course  had  time  to 
bear  any  fruit,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  what  kinds  will  prove  the  beet 
adapted  to  my  soil. 

83.  I  have  twenty-two  hundred  peach  trees,  of  the  following  varieties : 

«  _ 

Honest  John,  Oldmixon  Freestone,  Morris  White,  President,  Crawford's 
Late  Melocoton,  Rose  peach,  and  several  other  varieties.  All  budded,  bat 
have  not  had  a  general  crop  yet,  so  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  kinds  I 
prefer  for  this  locality.     The  trees  are  all  vigorous  and  healthy. 

I  have  over  two  hundred  plum  trees,  a  general  assortment  of  what  are 
reported  to  be  the  best  varieties.     They  have  been  set  but  two  years. 

I  have  two  hundred  of  young  apple  quince  trees,  that  have  not  borne  yet. 

I  have  nearly  one  hundred  pear  trees  of  choice  varieties. 

I  have  a  number  of  cherry  trees  of  the  dwarf  and  standard  varieties. 

Also  most  of  the  different  varieties  of  currants  and  gooseberries.  • 

84.  The  depredations  of  the  common  peach  worm  I  prevent  by  digging 
round  the  trees  twice  a  year,  and  destroying  them.     This  is  the  only  trou- 
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blesome  insect  I  have  had  so  far,  except  the  common  caterpillar,  which  it 
easily  got  rid  of. 

35.  I  keep  the  ground  cultivated  for  two  or  three  feet  round  the  trees, 
and  keep  the  ground  covered  with  compost,  when  the  orchard  is  in  sod, 
which  is  not  more  than  one  year  in  four.    1  endeavor  to  keep  my. orchard 
well  manured.     I  wash  my  trees  with  a  preparation  of  lime  and  oil  of  soap 
whick  keeps  the  bark  smooth  and  thrifty. 

36.  I  do  not  think  of  any  experiment  that  would  be  useful  or  interesting. 

37.  I  have  a  story  and  a  half  house,  24  X  36  feet,  with  kitchen  back, 
18  X  30  feet,  12  feet  taken  off  for  store  room.  The  upper  part  of  my  main 
building  is  devoted  entirely  to  sleeping  rooms. 

My  main  barn  is  30  X  80  feet,  standing  upon  a  side  hill  of  gentle  slope, 
end  towards  the  hill ;  under  the  end  where  the  ground  is  lowest,  I  take  off 
twenty  feet  for  a  horse  stable,  making  room  for  seven  head  of  horses ;  the 
next  twenty  feet  is  a  root  cellar ;  the  remaining  forty  feet  is  a  cow  stable 
with  cisterns  underneath  for  catching  all  the  water  that  falls  on  the  build- 
ing. My  water  cistern  occupies  about  twenty-four  feet  under  this  stable, 
and  will  hold  something  like  two  hundred  hogsheads ;  the  other  sixteen  feet  # 
is  occupied  by  a  cistern  for  collecting  the  urine  from  the  stables,  the  floor 
being  caulked  and  pitched,  with  a  trough  behind  the  cattle  to  conduct  their 
urine  to  the  cistern. 

My  manner  of  building  the  cisterns  is  this.  I  dig  out  the  earth,  of  the 
requisite  shape  and  dimensions,  take  cement  and  coarse  sand  of  equal  parts, 
mixed  with  water,  and  spread  evenly  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  all 
round  the  sides,  and  on  the  bottom,  and  cover  with  planks,  with  earth  over 
them.  A  cistern  of  the  capacity  of  one  hundred  hogsheads  can  tjius  be 
built,  with  pump,  complete,  for  less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  cow  stable  is  arranged  to  accommodate  twenty-four  head  of  cattle  in 
two  rows,  with  an  alley  way  between.  The  sides  are  filled  in  with  brick. 
One  part  of  the  barn,  over  the  hor3e  stable,  I  use  for  hay,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  space,  over  my  thrashing  floor  and  cow  stable,  for  grain  and 
fodder.  Attached  to  my  barn  I  have  on  the  north  a  wagon  house  and  tooi 
shop,  18  by  50  feet,  with  room  overhead  for  hay  and  grain,  opening  into 
the  main  barn.  To  the  south  of  the  main  barn,  attached  in  the  same  way, 
is  a  building  18  by  100  feet;  fifty  feet  is  occupied  as  a  cow  stable,  the 
remainder  is  open  shed,  with  room  overhead  same  as  north  wing.  To  the 
south  of  the  southern  shed  I  have  my  hen  house,  12  by  18  feet,  with  large 
windows  on  the  south  side,  to  admit  light  and  warmth.  East  and  south  of 
this  shed  is  my  barn-yard,  protected  from  the  north  and  west  winds.     The 
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yard  contains  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
front  one  for  most  common  use ;  in  the  rear  one  I  have  four  barracks  for 
coarse  feed,  where  I  fodder  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  pleasant  weather. 
East  of  my  barn,  some  forty  feet,  I  have  a  wagon  house,  28  by  36  feet,  with* 
corn  house  and  granary  overhead.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the 
rear  of  my  house  I  have  a  shop  16  by  24  feet,  story  and  a  half,  with  sleeping 
rooms  overhead. 

88.  I  have  but  one  kind  of  fence,  post  and  board,  or  plank,  principally 
chestnut  posts,  and  inch  and  a  quarter  culled  spruce  plank,  four  planks 
high,  of  which  I  have  sixteen  hundred  and  eight  rods,  costing  about  eighty 
cents  per  rod.  I  have  no  wire  fence,  and  have  seen  none  that  T  admire. 
My  fences  are  all  in  good  condition,  all  having  been  built  within  the  last 
five  years.     As  an  evidence  of  the  good  quality  of  my  fence,  I  have  not 

Si 

received  a  shilling's  damage  to  my  crops  for  the  last  year,  from  either  my 
own  or  neighbors'  cattle. 

89.  I  measure  my  grain,  seed,  and  potatoes  ;  weigh  my  beef,  pork,  and 
hay,  and  keep  an  account  of  all. 

%  40.  I  keep  a  general  farm  account,  of  all  my  sales,  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, and  can  strike  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  thus  ascertain 
my  profits  or  losses.  I  have  not  kept  an  account  for  each  field  or  crop,  to 
ascertain  the  relative  profits  of  each  crop,  but  think  I  should  have  done  so, 
and  intend  to  do  it  the  coming  year. 

Account  of  Expenses  of  Farm. 

407  days  labor  at  50  cents, $203  50 

Yearly  and  monthly  labor,  •  •  •  • • 665  00 

One  girl  one  year, . •  • 52  00 

44      four  months, 16  00 

500  bushels  of  oats  at  41  cents 205  00 

Blacksmith's  bill, 97  81 

Grocery,  shoe  and  dry  goods  bill, 357  90 

12  bushels  grass  seed  at  $2.25,.  / 39  00 

10"    "        clover  seed  at  $4.50, 45  00 

12    "        seedwheatat  $1.25, 15  00 

Seed-corn  and  garden  seeds, • 10  00 

26  bushels  seed  buckwheat  at  62  J  cents, 16  25 

State  and  school  taxes, 31  22 

Insurance  m  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  average  about,. 4  50 

Depreciation  of  farming  tools, * . 100  00 

Two  tons  of  plaster, • 10  00 
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1000  bushels  of  lime  at  4  cents, 40  00 

Grains  for  cows, . 191  17 

Hay  bought  in  April  last, v. 75  00 

Total  expenses  for  current  year, $2,174  35 

The  above  includes  all  farm  and  family  expenses,  with  the  exception  of 
doctor's  bill  and  church  expenses. 

Account  of  Receipts  of  Farm. 

638  bunches  asparagus  at  11  cents, 869  66 

Received  from  produce  of  5  acres  sweet  corn, 257  83 

610  bushels  rye  at  69  cents, 410  90 

Melons,  pumpkins  and  citron  melons  sold, • 148  00 

831  bushels  buckwheat  at  44  cents,. . . 365  44 

Raspberries  sold, 31  25 

Potatoes  (including  those  unsold,) 100  00 

1240  bushels  of  corn  at  65  cents, 806  00 

Milk  sold  from  an  average  of  30  cows,  nine  months, 1,629  81 

Sixty-four  bushels,  35  lbs.  wheat,, .  64  62 

Five  loads  of  hay, 40  00 

Five  loads  of  straw, • . 5  00 

Broom  brush  4920  lbs., 250  00 

Pigs  sold, 40  00 

Surplus  of  straw, 100  00 

Surplus  of  corn  stalks,  part  sold 100  00 

Twelve  tons  of  clover  hay  at  $6 72  00 

Chickens  and  eggs  sold, • 40  00 

140  pounds  butter  at  18}  cents, 26  25 

Peaches  sold, i 10  00 

Pieplant, 11  25 

Twenty-five  calves  at  $1  each, 25  00 

Received  for  pasturage, 18  50 

Received  for  work  done  by  teams  and  men  during  the  State 

Fair, $117  30  • 

Received  for  labor  done  for  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 114  00 

231  50 

Total  receipts  for  current  year, $4,852  51 

Less  expenses  per  account,, 2,174  35 

Net  profits  current  year, $2,678  16 
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State  of  New- York,     ) 
(Xty  and  County  of  Albany,  ) 

Daniel  D.  T.  More,  of  the  town  of  Watervliet,  county  of  Albany,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says ;  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  schedules  are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information  and 
belief!  (Signed)  ».  D.  T.  MORE. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  ) 
day  of  January,  1851.      ) 

(Signed)        James  B.  Sanders,  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

(The  farm  of  Mr.  More  is  entitled  to  special  consideration.  It  had  been 
for  years  under  rent,  and  a  system  of  exhaustion  had  been  carried  on,  until 
it  was  not  considered  an  object  with  the  tenant  to  rent  it  at  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Mr.  More  took  the  farm  in  this  condition,  and  in  five  years 
time  has  thoroughly  renovated  it  by  a  judicious  system  of  deep  plowing  and 
manuring,  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  This  farm  is  situated  upon  the 
light  sandy  soil  near  the  city  of  Albany,  and  the  operations  of  Mr.  More 
show  that  this  land  may  be  made  nearly  as  productive  as  the  best  soils  in 
other  sections  of  the  State.  The  application  of  green  manure  and  plaster 
has  proved  well  adapted  to  reclaim  this  exhausted  soil.  This  example  is  of 
great  importance,  in  establishing  as  it  does,  the  great  advantage  that  results 
from  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  While  this  farm  was  in  the  occupation  of 
tenants,  its  products  it  will  be  perceived  amounted  to  but  about  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  in  five  years  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  More, 
the  proceeds  of  the  farm  amounted  to  $4,852 .  51.  The  influence  of  one  such 
effort  in  a  town  is  much  greater,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Lansing,  than  "  many 
dream  of" — and  we  are  assured  that  the  result  in  this  case  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  x the  sale  of  lands  in  this  region,  at  far  better  prices  than  conld  be 
previously  obtained.) 


THE  CYPRESS  FARM. 

Elisha  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloornfidd,  Ontario  co. 

To  the  committee  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  to  award 
premiums  on  the  management  of  farms,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully 
submit  the  following  statement: 

Soils,  &c. 

1.  My  farm,,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Cypress  Farm,  (having  a 
native  cypress  tree  growing  upon  it,)  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres .  t 
sixty-six  of  which  is  plow  land,  twelve  acres  are  low  meadow  and  pasture 
land,  sixty  acres  are  in  timber,  and  the  remaining  twelve  acres  are  waste 
land,  including  road. 
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2.  My  sod  is  a  gravelly  loam,  in  some  places  merging  to  sand,  and  in 
others  tending  a  little  to  clay ;  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  rests 
upon  a  subsoil  of  red  clay. 

Limestone  abounds  in  the  soil,  and  upon  a  low  part  of  the  farm  a  quarry 
has  been  opened,  yielding  a  plentiful  supply  of  limestone,  used  for  building, 
ind  when  burnt  yields  a  highly  valuable  lime  for  masonry. 

Bocks  do  not  appear  frequent.  An  occasional  fragment  of  granite,  sitiea, 
flint,  and  a  coarse  red  sandstone  are  the  principal  varieties. 

3.  Plentifully  manuring  with  well  rotted  manure,  thoroughly  mixing  ih* 
manure  with  the  soil,  by  means  of  the  plow,  cultivator  and  harrow,  is  es- 
teemed the  best  manner  of  improving  the  soil.  • 

4.  The  usual  depth  of  plowing  is  as  follows :  for  corn,  from  six  to  eight 
inches ;  for  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  peas  and  wheat,  from  eight  to  ten  incnes. 
Bepeated  experiments  have  established  it  as  a  fact,  that  thorough,  deep  til- 
lage ensures  the  best  crops. 

5.  I  have  repeatedly  experimented  in  shallow  and  deep  plowing  for  grow* 
ing  barley,  oats  and  wheat,  and  the  result  has  ever  been  decidedly  in  favor 
of  deep  plowing. 

G.  I  have  used  R.  C.  Stiles'  pattern  of  subsoil  plow,  which  raises  the  ground 
and  pulverizing  it,  allows  it  to  fall  back  in  the  furrow.  I  last  spring  put 
the  subsoil  after  a  common  plow,  which  turned  a  furrow  ten  inches  deep, 
upon  corn  stubble,  which  I  was  preparing  for  barley.  The  subsoil  plowed 
a  furrow  some  eight  inches  deep,  pulverizing  the  ground  thoroughly  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  inches,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  field, 
which  was  not  subsoiled,  and  from  the  time  the  grain  was  four  inches  high 
until  harvested,  a  very  great  difference  was  observable  in  the  appearance  of 
the  grain.  Upon  the  part  subsoiled  the  grain  was  healthy  and  remarkably 
stout;  whereas  upon  the  part  not  subsoiled  it  was  scarcely  a  medium 
growth.     Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  peas  and  oats. 

I  have  not  drained  any  land.  Have  but  little  land  that  could  be  im- 
proved by  draining.  On  soils  surcharged  with  moisture,  money  cannot  be 
expended  to  better  advantage  than  by  digging  drains. 

7.  The  portion  of  my  farm  best  adapted  to  tillage  was  formerly  covered 
with  white  oak,  with  some  black  oak  and  walnut  interspersed.  Butternut, 
beach,  ash,  cherry,  maple,  elm,  ironwood,  basswood  and  white  wood  are 
found  upon  my  timbered  lands,  whilst  a  few  acres  of  swamp  land  is  covered 
with  white  cedars,  highly  valuable  for  fencing  material. 

Of  the  plants  indigenous  to  my  farm  I  can  enumerate  but  few.  Among 
them  are  found  the  burdock,  narrowdock,  catmint,  motherwort,  poke- 
root,  mayweed,  crowfoot,  white  daisy,  mandrake,  wild  turnip,  putty  root, 
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blood  root,  strawberry,  addertongue,  sarsaparilla,  goldthread,  ginseng, 
lungwort,  wakerobbin,  rushes  sweet  and  cat  tail  flag-,  numerous  varieties 
bf  grasses,  gooseberries,  raspberry,  blackberries  and  hazlenuts    . 

Manures. 

8.  Manure  is  mostly  applied  to  hoed  crops,  upon  which  are  applied  forty 
loads  (of  thirty  bushels  per  load)  per  acre.  Manure  is  made,  in  compact 
places  as  possible,  and  is  either  kept  in  as  large  heaps  as  possible,  or  under 
ample  sheds,  which  are  provided  for  all  my  cattle  and  sheep.  Sheds  and 
yards  are  kept  thoroughly  littered,  and  each  yard  has  a  basin  into  which 
the  liquid  excrements  of  the  stock,  and  rain  water,  are  conveyed,  and  there 
taken  up  by  coarse  litter.  At  the  close  of  the  foddering  season,  the  scat- 
tering litter  and  manure  is  gathered  up  and  put  under  the  sheds,  or  in  com- 
jtost  heaps  until  rotted. 

.  9.  My  manure  consists  of  the  droppings  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  mixed  with  refuse  straw,  leaves,  and  every  other  available  substance 
convertible  into  manure.  The  accumulations  in  the  privy,  together  with 
the  carcases  of  dead  animals,  plaster,  muck,  leached  ashes,  and-  almost 
every  substance,  (lime  excepted,)  find  a  place  in/the  compost  heap,  and  add 
much  to  the  fertilizing  products  of  the  farm.  A  great  amount  of  straw  has 
been  annually  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  is  fed  to  sheep,  cattle  and  horses, 
and  freely  used  as  litter.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
manure  for  the  farm,  crops  have  been  sown  upon  shares  on  other  farms,  and 
the  grain*  drawn  home  and  thrashed,  and  the  straw  consumed  upon  the  farm. 
I  manufacture  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of  manure  annually,  and 
apply  about  four  hundred,  the  balance  being  purchased  of  my  neighbors. 

10.  Manure  is  applied  rotted.  If  found  necessary  to  use  unrotted  ma- 
nure,  it  is  applied  to  a  corn  crop,  in  the  manner  noticed  under  the  head  of 
tillage.     For  top  dressing  upon  meadows  it  is  used  thoroughly  rotted. 

11 .  If  I  knew  how  to  increase  my  annual  supply  of  manure  cheaply,  I  should 
gladly  do  so  ;  and  yet  I  think  we  know  but  little  of  the  capacity  of  our 
farms  for  manure. 

12.  I  use  annually  about  three  tons  of  plaster  uppn  my  grass  lands,  hoed 
crops  and  wheat.  Salt  has  been  occasionally  used,  and  once  upon  corn 
with  satisfactory  results.  Leached  ashes  have  been  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing upon  meadow,  and  plowed  in  before  root  crops,  to  good  advantage. 
Common  wood  ashes,  unleached,  are  annually  applied  to  corn,  just  as  it 
makes  its  appearance  above  ground,  and  gives  it  a  healthy  appearance,  and 
I  think  prevents  worms  from  attacking  it. 
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Tillage  Crops. 

13.  Sixty-six  acres  are  under  the  plow,  and  as  far  as  possible  are  under 
the  following  rotation ; 

1st.  Manure  heavily,  and  plant  to  corn,  or  A>me  hoed  crop. 

2<L  Succeed  the  following  spring  with  barley,  oats,  and  peas. 

3d.  Sow  to  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  seed  to  clover  and  timothy. 

4th.  Cut  *  crop  of  grass  for  hay,  and  crop  of  elover  for  seed 

5th.  Seed  each  season  for  two  years. 

6th.  Pasture  for  one  season,  and  then  manure  heavily  and  plant  to  corn, 
following  again  the  above  rotation,  which  occupies  six  years,  and  upon  my 
farm  gives  me  eleven  acres  for  hoed  crops ;  eleven  acres  for  barley,  oats, 
and  peas ;  eleven  acres  for  wheat ;  twenty-two  acres  for  meadow,  and 
eleven  acres  for  pasture,  annually,  upon  plow  land. 

14.  As  to  the  amount  of  seed  used>  the  time  of  sowing,  and  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, Ac,  the  following  is  the  course  pursued. 

Corn  is  planted  upon  highly  manured  greensward,  plowed  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  thoroughly  harrowed,  marked  in  straight  line*,  three  feet 
apart  each  way.  Five  kernels  are  planted  in  each  hill,  care  being  taken 
that  they  are  not  all  thrown  together,  but  separated  a  few  inches  apart,  and 
eovered  with  nothing  but  mellow  dirt,  one  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The 
usual  time  of  planting  is  about  the  tenth  of  May.  As  soon  as  planted,  a 
thread  of  common  wool  twine  is  stretched  about  the  field,  upon  stakes  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground,  at  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  to  notify  the  crows 
that  they  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  crop.  When  the  corn  first  makes 
its  appearance  above  ground,  a  tablespoon  full  of  common  wood  ashes  is  put 
upon  each  hill.  As  soon  as  the  rows  are  plainly  seen,  (or  when  the  corn  is 
about  two  inches  high,)  it  is  cultivated  both  ways  of  the  field,  and  hoed, 
care  being  taken  that  the  grass  is  perfectly  cut  up,  and  the  dirt  loosened 
around  the  stalks  of  corn.  When  the  first  hoeing  is  completed,  it  is  plas- 
tered with  about  a  teaspoon  full  of  plaster  to  each  hilL 

In  about  two  weeks  from  the  first  hoeing,  and  before  it  needs  it,  it  is  cul- 
tivated and  hoed  again.  In  two  or  three  weeks  more  it  is  cultivated  and 
hoed  the  third  and  last  time,  and  plastered  as  after  the  first  hoeing.  No 
further  culture. 

When  it  has  generally  began  to  glaze,  it  is  cut  up  by  the  roots,  and  set 
up  in  stooks,  containing  about  twenty-five  hills  each.  As  soon  as  suffi- 
ciently dry  it  is  husked  in  the  field,  the  corn  drawn  home  and  cribbed,  and 
the  stalks  bound  and  if  well  cured  put  immediately  under  cover. 

In  selecting  seed  corn  ears  are  selected  which  are  perfect  in  all  respect, 
and  well  kernelled  over  the  small  end  ;  the  imperfect  kernels  from  each  end 
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of  the  ear  removed,  and  the  remainder  shelled  for  seed.  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  relating  my  manner  of  growing  corn,  because  I  consider 
it  as  one  of  the  most  important  crops  grown  upon  the  farm.  If  I  had 
leisure  I  should  like  to  give  my  views  in  relation  to  the  uses  of  a  corn 
crop.  The  average  product  of  corn  is  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  as  corn,  planted  the  same  distance  apart,  and  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment,  and  usually  produce  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Carrots  and  Beets  are  grown  upon  similarly  prepared  ground,  in  drills, 
.eighteen  inches  apart,  average  growth  of  beets,  (blood  and  sugar  varieties) 
four  hundred  bushels,  and  carrots  eight  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley,  Oats  and  Peas  are  sown  upon  corn  stubble  plowed  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  deep.  Three  bushels  of  seed  are  sown  per  acre  for  the  above  crops, 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Barley  and  oats  are  cut  when  the  quantity  of 
.milk  in  the  kernel  has  begun  to  diminish,  bound  in  small  sheaves  and  put  in 
stooks  to  dry.  Hauled  in  when  well  cured,  and  thrashed  with  machine,  and 
the  straw  housed  for  feeding.  Peas  are  hooked  up  with  a  scythe,  secured 
when  dry,  thrashed  with  a  hand  flail,  and  the  straw  housed  for  feeding. 
The  average  of  our  barley  crop  is  from  forty-five  to  fifty  bushels,  of  oats 
from  seventy  to  ninety.  Peas  have  not  been  cultivated  until  the  present 
«oason ;  the  yield  from  one  acre  this  season  was  forty-one  bushels,  thirty- 
one  pounds,  allowing  sixty  pounds  per  bushel.  When  practicable,  the 
ground  for  barley,  oats  and  peas,  is  subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  to  six- 
teen inches. 

Wheat  is  sown  upon  barley,  oat  and  pea  stubble,  plowed  once,  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  Two  bushels  of  wheat  is  sown  per  acre,  the 
first  week  in  September,  cut  as  soon  as  out  of  milk,  bound  small  and  set  up 
in  shocks  to  dry.  Thrashed  with  machine,  and  the  straw  housed,  or  as 
much  as  possible.  I  would  here  remark,  that  itfom  has  been  provided  for 
storing  the  straw  of  from,  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  grain ;  that  I 
consider  straw  and  chaff  where  the  grain  is  cut  before  ripe,  and  well  secured, 
as  highly  nutritious  and  valuable,  and  I  cannot  afford"  to  suffer  the  loss  ne- 
cessarily incurred  in  stacking  all  my  straw.  Average  wheat,  twenty-eight 
bushels  per  acre. 

Small  red  clover  and  Herds  grass  seed  are  sown  upon  the  wheat,  the  latter 
in  the  fall,  and  the  former  in  the  spring,  the  fall  after  the  wheat  is  cut  it  is  pas- 
tured but  little ;  plastered  early  the  following  spring  with  about  one  hundred 
pounds  per  acre,  and  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  cured  in  the  heap,  and  housed 
for  feeding.    The  second  growth  is  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed,  and  cut  and 
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secured  in  September.  The  same  course  is  pursued  the  following  year  :  and 
the  third  year  it  is  pastured,  and  the  following  spring  manured  and  planted. 
Average  amount  of  grass  cut  per  acre,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons, 
Average  clover  seed,  three  to  four  bushels. 

Insects  have  not  materially  injured  my  crops.  The  wire-worm  and  grub 
have  in  some  instances  attacked  my  <sorn,  and  have  been  diligently  hunted 
aad  killed. 

I  have  never  made  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  taken 
from  the  soil  by  an  acre  of  grain.  I  should  look  with  confidence  to  a  cor* 
rect  analysis  of  the  grains  as  determining  this  point.  Upon  this  subject  I 
have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  Prof.  Emmons1  second  volume  on  Agri- 
culture, in  which  volume  the  Prof,  has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  done  more 
for  the  farmers  of  New- York,  than  he  would  have  done,  had  he  discovered 
for  them  in  the  center  of  the  State,  an  inezaustible  mine  of  gold.  I  con- 
sider good  soil,  judiciously  managed,  as  the  very  best  "  digging"  in  the 
world. 

15  &  16.  See  above. 

17.  My  potatoes  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  "  potato  rot,"  but  I 
have  looked  and  read  in  vain  for  cause  or  cure.  My  potatoes  when  dug  are 
spread  in  outdoor  rooms,  and  not  carried  to  the  cellar  until  cold  weather. 
They  are  often  sorted  over  and  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  which  I  consider  the 
best  treatment  for  their  "  complaints." 

Grass  Lands,  &c. 

18.  Timothy  and  small  red  clover  are  the  only  kinds  of  grass  sown. 
About  six  quarts  of  clover  seed  are  sown  broadcast  in  the  spring,  and  three 
quarts  of  timothy  in  the  fall,  per  acre.  Red-top  grows  spontaneously  on 
some  low  meadow,  and  is  esteemed  for  cattle. 

19.  About  fifteen  acres  are  mown  for  hay,  and  the  average  product  about 
one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre.  Grass  is  cut  when  in  full  flower,  and 
cured  in  the  heap,  as  above. 

20.  I  have  four  acres  unsuitable  for  the  plow,  and  is  kept  in  condition 
by  an  occasional  top-dressing  in  the  fall,  of  well  rotted  manure. 

21.  Have  never  practiced  irrigating. 

22.  Have  not  redeemed  low,  bog,  or  peat  lands. 

23.  Burdocks  and  Canada  thistles  have  been  the  most  troublesome  weeds 
on  the  farm ;  the  former  are  best  eradicated  by  cutting  below  the  crown 
"with  a  grub-hoe,  which  needs  to  be  done  before  flowering.  Canada  thistles 
Lave  been  killed  by  repeated  plowing.  Hoeing  has  also  been  successful  in 
eradicating  them.  Thistles  that  grow  upon  broken  land  where  they  cannot 
be  tilled,  are  mown  before  going  to  seed.    All  weeds  along  the  line  of 
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fences,  and  neat  buildings,  should  be  cut  before  the  first  of  July,  and  onoe 
in  every  month  of  the  season  thereafter.  Eider  bushes  need  the  greatest 
diligence  to  overcome,  and  should  be  hunted  to  the  last  extremity.  Seve- 
ral jmtches  along  the  line  of  fences  have  been  destroyed  by  frequent  grubbing 
and  pulling  up  all  roots.  - 

.    Domestic  Animals. 

24.  I  have  no  oxen  at  present.  There  are  upon  the  farm  one  three  years 
old  heifer,  of  the  Devon  breed ;  two  two  years  old  heifers,  of  the  common 
variety ;  four  calves ;  three  two  years  old  steers,  fattening,  and  one  two 
years  old  bull.    We  have  four  horses. 

25.  Have  made  no  experiment  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  different 
breeds  of  cattle.  The  short  horns  would  be  preferred  for  the  butcher,  on 
account  of  their  early  maturity. 

26.  My  cattle  are  wintered  in  warm  yards,  supplied  with  ample  sheds, 
which  are  kept  well  littered.  The  yards  are  supplied  with  clear  spring 
water,  which  is  conveyed  in  lead  pipes  some  eighty  rods,  from  a  water  ram. 
Stalls  are  provided,  with  gates  closing  upon  each  animal  as  he  enters,  sup- 
plied with  ample  mangers,  so  constructed  as  not  to  allow  any  food  to  be 
wasted.  Into  these  stalls  the  cattle  are  run  twice  each  day,  and  fed  with 
cut  straw,  cornstalks,  and  hay  and  mcaL  As  soon  as  they  have  eaten  their 
supply  they  are  turned  out,  and  remain  in  the  yards.  I  consider  it  highly 
important  that  cattle  should  be  kept  thriving,  and  not  allowed  to  grow  poor 
during  winter.     And  this  remark  may  equally  well  apply  to  all  farm  stock. 

27.  The  products  of  the  small  dairy  kept  upon  the  farm  are  all  consumed 
in  the  house,  and  have  never  been  valued.  I  do  not  consider  it  profitable 
at  present  to  produce  butter  or  cheese  for  market. 

28.  I  have  two  hundred  and  three  sheep,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  fine  wooled  ewes,  seventeen  fine  wooled  wethers,  seven  fine  bucks, 
and  eight  ewes  and  one  buck,  thorough  bred  South  Downs.  My  fine  wooled 
sheep  are  a  cross  of  the  Merino  with  Saxon  ;  sheared  last  season  a* little) 
over  three  pounds  per  head  of  clean,  white  wool,  which  I  sold  for  forty-two 
cents  per  pound.  My  ewes  generally  produce  lambs,  of  which  about  nine- 
tenths  are  usually  raised.  My  lambs  in  the  fall,  in  good  condition,  are  worth 
one  dollar ;  fat  wethers,  sixteen  to  eighteen  shillings. 

29.  My  sheep  are  all  furnished  with  warm  sheds,  and  yards  sheltered 
from  the  wind  and  storms,  by  buildings  and  high  fences.  Are  supplied 
with  clear  water,  (which  I  consider  highly  important,)  and  are  fed  upoa 
straw,  hay  and  grain.     Very  seldom  loose  a  sheep  in  winter. 

I  have  but  recently  owned  coarse  wooled  sheep,  and  cannot  draw  anj 
comparison  between  them  and  fine  wooled  ones  for  hardiness.     From  the 
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build  of  the  South  Down,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  eat  straw  and  hay, 
1  should  judge  them  hardier  than  fine  wooled  sheep. 

30.  I  have  six  hogs  fattening,  and  twelve  pigs  from  three  to  six  months 
old  ;  ail  full  or  part  blood  Leicestershire.  Feed  pigs  until  one  year  old 
With  slop  from  the  house,  and  a  little  bran  or  meal,  together  with  refuse 
apples,  roots  and  pumpkins.  At  one  year  old  'the  food  is  improved  m 
quality,  but  gradually  lessened  in  quantity,  as  I  feed  fattening  hogs  but 
Kttle  slop  or  water.  My  hogs  are  principally  fattened  upon  corn.  I  prefer 
k  ground  fine,  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  bran,  or  the  meal  of  some 

■ 

light  grain,  as  oats,  and  scalded.  My  hogs  are  butchered  at  fifteen  or  eight* 
een  months  old,  and  weigh  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
well  fattened. 

31.  I  have  made  no  accurate  experiments  in  feeding  roots  and  grains  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  their  comparative  value.  Such  experiments  should 
be  instituted)  and  farmers  I  am  aware,  are  the  ones  upon  whom  this  buSH 
ness  devolves.  I  esteem  roots  for  feeding  milch  cows,  to  teed  with  meal  for 
fattening  cattle,  and  for  occasional  feeding  to  sheep.  If  roots  contained  no 
nutriment,  (which  they  do  to  a  considerable  extent,)  their  effect  upon  the 
animal  system  is  such,  keeping  the  system  in  a  thriving,  healthy  condition, 
tfcat  they  should  be  grown  and  consumed  upon  every  farm. 

Frtjit. 

32.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twelve  apple  trees  ttpon  my  arte,  mostly 
grafted ;  twenty  Northern  spys,  (one  of  which,  a  tree  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  bore  the  last  season  twenty-three  bushels  of  large,  fine  apples  ;) 
fourteen  English  russets  ;  ten  Greenings  ;  some  half  dozen  Esopus  epitten- 
burgh,  and  several  trees  of  Belle  bon,  Jersey  apple,  Fall  pippin,  Early  bough, 
River's  golden  sweet,  Twenty  ounce  apple,  Ac.  Many  of  my  trees  have  been" 
grafted  the  past  season,  and  are  doing  finely. 

33.  I  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  fruit-trees  besides  apples,  consisting 
of  plums ,  pears,  cherries,  peaches-,  apricots,  &c.  The  following  are  among  the 
best  of  each  variety :  Plums — Bolmor's  Washington,  Yellow  egg,  Imperial 
gage,  Green  gage,  and  large  sweet  Blue.  Pears — Vergalieu,  Bartlctt,  An- 
drew*s,  and  Bell.  Cherries — Black  Tartarian,  Black  eagle,  Ox  hearts,  May 
bigarreau,  and  White  bigarreau.  Apricots — Black  and  Early  yellow. 
Peach — Some  eight  varieties.     Quince — Portugal. 

Currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  grapes  are  also  cul* 
tivated. 

'  34.  Slugs  have  in  some  instances  attacked  the  leaves  of  cherry  trees,  and 
are  destroyed  by  sprinkling  ashes  upon  them  when  the  dew  is  on. 

Caterpillars  are  hunted  with  diligence,  and  destroyed  as  early  as  possible*.* 
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35.  The  earth  around  fruit  trees  is  kept  mellow,,  and  enriched  with  well 
rotted  manure.  The  bark  is  scraped  and  washed  with  soap  suds,  to  keep  it 
smooth  and  healthy.     Pruning  is  performed  annually,  in  the  winter. 

36.  Fowls  are  considered  not  an  unimportant  part  of  the  &rm  stock,  and 
accurate  experiments  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
which  variety  is  the  most  profitable.  In  these  experiments  regard  has  been 
had  to  the  kind  and  cost  of  food  consumed,  and  the  actual  return  in  egg* 
and  chickens.  Thinking  that  the  particulars  of  one  of  these  experiments 
may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  it  in 
detail.    It  is  as  follows : 

The  latter  part  of  February  of  the  current  year,  (I860,)  I  built  a  poultry 
house,  which  was  thirty-one  feet  long  by  thirteen  feet  wide,  attached  to  a 
horse  barn  at  one  end,  and  a  shed  at  one  side.  ,  The  roof  was  made  of 
boards,  and  battened ;  had  two  windows  fpr  the  admission  of  light ;  was 
furnished  with  the  necessary  feeding  hoppers,  watering  trough,  boxes  for 
laying,  roosts,  Ac. 

The  first  day  of  March  it  was  filled  with  eighty  fowls  of  the  common 
variety,  mostly  pullets  one  year  old,  which  I  procured  at  an  average  ex* 
pense  of  18|  cents. 

They  were  regularly  fed  with  corn  and  oats  every  morning,  supplied  with 
water,  gravel,  lime,  and  fresh  meat,  foiled  tender,  and  usually  chopped  fine 
Let  out  to  roam  every  afternoon. 

An  accurate  account  was  kept  of  the  expense  of  building  the  poultry 
house,  the  cost  of  the  fowls,  the  amount  of  grain  consumed,' and  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  obtained,  which  was  as  follows : 

Lumber  and  nails  for  building, :........  $10  90 

Labor  of  building,  four  and  one-half  days,  at  $1,.  ♦ 4  50 

Eighty  fowls,  at  18}  cents  each, ^ .  •     15  00 

Ten  bushels  corn,  at  fifty  cents,.  • , 5  00 

Nine  bushels  oats,  at  83J  cents,.. , .  •  •  • 3  00 

Making  the  amount  of  expense, . $38  40 

* 

In  ninety  days  they  furnished  me  385  dozen  and  ten  eggs,  which,  at  ten 
cents  per  dozen,  were  worth  $38.58,  being  a  trifle  more  than  the  cost  of 
building  the  house,  the  fowls,  and  the  grain  consumed. 

Where  but  one  variety  of  fowl  was  to  be  kept,  and  that  kind  was  to  fur* 
nish  the  family  with  eggs  and  chickens  for  the  table,  I  should  prefer  the) 
Dorkings,  on  account  of  their  large  size,  early  maturity,  and  good  disposi- 
lion,  and  being  very  good  layers.    When  eggs  •alone  were  demanded,  and 
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the  poultry  house  was  situated  near  the  dwelling  whcro  the  fowls  could  be 
sheltered  from  the  attacks  of  hawks,  and  other  injuries,  I  should  prefer  the 
Black  Polands,  as  I  think  them  the  most  prolific  layers  among  the  feathered 
tribe.  Young  fowls,  of  whatever  description,  I  have  found  to  produce  more 
eggs  than  old  ones. 

BUIMHNQ8,  Ac, 

37.  My  buildings  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  consist  of  a  dwelling  house, 
wood  house,  well  house,  smoke  house,  boiling  house,  hog  house,  workshop, 
three  large  roomy  sheds,  horse  barn,  two  grain  barns,  and  three  hay  barns 
with  sheds  attached.  My  dwelling  house  is  thirty  by  forty  feet  with  a  kitch- 
en  attached  eighteen  by  twenty  feet.  In  the  center  of  the  front  of  the 
house  is  a  hall  nine  feet  wide,  on  the  left  hand'  a  parlor  fifteen  and  a  half  by 
sixteen,  and  on  the  right  a  laboratory  fifteen  and  a  half  by  sixteen,  back  of 
the. parlor  a  bedroom  nine  by  fourteen,  a  dining  room  fourteen  by  twenty-two, 
a  buttery  nine  by  eight,  and  a  clothes  room  five  by  six  feet.  There  are  twe 
chambers  the  size  of  the  parlor  and  laboratory,  a  hall  between,  and  four 
bedrooms  of  good  size  and  convenient,  above.  The  garret  is  ceiled  up  and 
is  a  commodious  store  room  twelve  by  forty.  There  is  a  good  cellar  under 
the  main  building  thirty  by  forty  feet,  seven  feet  high,  and  divided  by  brick 
partitions  into  three  rooms.  The  house  is  painted  white ;  green  window 
blinds.  My  wood  house  is  twelve  feet  from  the  kitchen  door,  (just  twelve 
feet  too  far,)  has  a  wood  room  fourteen  by  twenty  and  an  aisle  leading  to 
the  privy,  a  store  room  eight  by  fourteen  feet  below,  above  is  a  stoie  room 
fourteen  by  twenty  and  a  bathing  room  furnished  with  furnace  and  necessary 
apparatus  for  bathing,  with  a  pump  which  draws  water  from  a  cistern  under 
ground  near  the  kitchen  door. — (There  is  also  a  cistern  under  the  kitchen.) 

The  well  house  is  well  built  and  furnished  with  a  window  and  door  and  i* 
painted 'white. 

The  smoke-house  (also  used  for  an  ash-house,)  stands  in  the  extreme  cer* 
ner  of  the  door-yard  and  is  built  of  stone. 

The  boiling  house  is  twelve  by  twenty-four.  Has  a  room  in  one*  end 
twelve  feet  square,  in  which  are  set  two  kettles  in  brick  for  b  iling  food  for 
hogs ;  also,  used  for  making  soap,  &c;  and  in  the  other  end  a  room  twelve 
feet  square,  with  a  small  yard  attached  used  as  a  poultry  house. 

The  hog  house  is  twelve  by  twenty-two  feet.  Is  divided  below  mte  four 
rooms  for  swine,  with  a  passage  way  between,  above  is  a  room*  twelve  by 
twenty-two,  for  storing  corn. 

The  work-shop  has  one  tight  room  twelve  feet  square  for  woel  -r  atosrriagt ' 
room  twelve  by  fourteen,  and  a  tool  and  work  room  twelve  by  twenty-six* 

The  sheds  are  well  built,  having  a  closed  loft  for  hay,  and  the  lower  part 
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dosed  upon  three  sides,  and  used  for  sheltering  stock.  Their  respective 
sixes  are  as  follows :  No.  1,  is  twelve  by  twenty-eight,  has  a  store  room  id 
One  end,  eight  by  twelve.  No.  2,  is  twenty  by  thirty-one,  and  has  a  poultry 
house  in  the  rear  thirteen  by  thirty-one.  No.  8,  is  twenty-six  by  forty  and 
has  a  plaster  room  in  one  end. 

The  horse  barn  is  twenty-six  by  twenty -eight,  has  five  good  stalls,  bins, 
capable  of  holding  three  hundred  bushels  of  grain,  a  watering  trough,  and 
ample  room  for  harness  below,  and  a  hay  loft  that  will  hold  four  tons  of  hay. 
,  One  of  the  grain  barns  is  thirty  feet  by  forty,  has  a  bay  one  side  of  the 
floor,  a  granary  and  a  stable  on  tho  other  side.  The  stable  is  furnished 
with  gates  hung  by  standards,  in  front  of  the  manger,  in  such  manner  as  to 
let  one  of  my  cattle  enter,  when  the  gate  is  closed  and  fastened  with  a  pin  ; 
then  another  enters,  when  another  gate  closes,  and  so  all  of  them  (six)  are 
stabled  in  a  moment. 

• 

,  The  other  grain  bam  is  thirty  feet  by  seventy,  has  a  bay  in  one  end  thir- 
teen feet  by  thirty,  and  in  the  other  thirty  feet  by  thirty.  Has  granaries 
capable  of  holding  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  grain.  My  three  hay  barns 
are  each  furnished  upon  one  side  with  sheds  sufficient  for  sheltering  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  sheep.  Two  of  the  barns  are  capable  of  holding  about 
twelve  tons  of  hay,  and  have  two  doors,  one  above  the  other,  at  each  end, 
for  the  convenience  of  filling  and  feeding  out  of.  The  third  hay  barn  is 
capable  of  holding  fifteen  tons  of  hay,  and  has  three  doors  at  each  end,  one 
above  the  other. 

38.  There  are  upon  the  farm  six  and  one-eighth  miles  of  fence,  mostly 
in  good  repair.  There  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  board  fence,  made  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  mostly  of  pine  boards  and  white  cedar  posts, 
well  battened,  five  boards  high.  The  door  yard  fence  is  made  of  two  inch 
pine  pickets,  and  cost  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  rod.  The  garden  and 
fruit  yard  are  protected  from  cold  winds  by  high  close  board  fences.  The 
remainder  of  the  fence  upon  the  farm,  about  five  and  one-half  miles,  is  worm 
rail  fenee,  mostly  of  white  cedar,  and  a  few  oak  rails.  About  two  miles  of 
the  rail  fence  has  been  re-built  the  past  season,  staked  with  perpendicular 
stakes,  and  capped  with  wire  caps.  (I  use  No.  10  or  11  wire.)  A  fence 
made  of  white  oedar  rails  twelve  feet  long,  laid  with  a  six  feet  worm,  staked 
with  cedar  stakes  well  put  into  the  ground,  and  capped  with  a  wire  cap,  I 
consider  the  most  durable  fence  that  can  be  made  for  the  same  money. 

Strong  farm  gates  are  being  substituted  for  bars,  at  all  places  where  in- 
'  gresa  is  frequent.  The  cost  of  the  board  fence  and  rail  fence  upon  the 
farm  is  nearly  alike,  and  is  not  far  from  $1.25  per  rod.  I  have  not  con- 
structed any  wire  fence. 
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89.  All  grain  grown  upon  the  farm  is  measured  or  weighed.  Hay  is 
estimated  either  by  the  load  or  in  the  mow.  All  the  products  of  the  farm 
are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  all  the  operations  upon  the  farm  are 
minutely  registered  in  the  Farm  Journal  every  evening. 

40.  A  Day  Book  and  Ledger  is  used,  similar  to  those  kept  by  the  mer- 
chant, in  which  are  entered  all  sales  and  purchases,  and  individual  accounts 
are  kept.  The  items  from  the  Day  Book  are  posted  into  the  Ledger  weekly. 
A  part  of  the  Day  Book  is  devoted  to  cash  accounts,  and  is  balanced  at  the 
foot  of  every  page. 

A  Farm  Journal  is  kept,  in  which  is  written  every  evening  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day,  with  such  remaTks  and  reflections  as  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  journal  more  fully,  I  copy  the 
following  verbatim  from  the  journal :  "  Thursday,  June  20th,  1850.  Fin- 
ished shearing  sheep,  having  sheared  314  sheep,  on  which  we  have  expended 
fourteen  days  work  shearing,  and  six  days  doing  up  'wool  and  marking 
sheep.  My  sheep  having  been  kept  rather  short  during  the  month  of 
March,  are  thinish  in  flesh,  and  have,  consequently  sheared  lightish  fleeces ; 
but  the  wool  looks  well,  having  been  thoroughly  washed  and  well  done  up. 

My  impression  is  that  it  is  best  to  keep  sheep  in  good  flesh  the  year 
through,  wash  thoroughly  and  faithfully  when  the  weather  and  water  get 
warm,  and  not  before,  if  it  is  not  until  the  middle  or  20th  of  June  ;  turn 
into  clem  pastures  after  washing,  and  after  sufficiently  warm  weather  to  dry 
the  wool  perfectly,  to  shear ;  having  employed  the  very  best  help  to  be  had, 
(and  none  others,  although  poor  ones  may  be  obtained  at  half  price,)  to 
take  the  greatest  possible  pains  in  doing  up  wool  and  putting  it  in  a  clean 
room,  where  every  fleece  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  if  possible.  Wool  thus 
treated  cannot  fail  to  command  the  highest  market  price,  and  do  credit  to 
the  grower.  I  think  it  an  excellent  plan  to  tag  sheep  in  the  spring  before 
turning  out  to  grass,  and  would  sell  the  tags  separately  from  the  wool,  so 
as  to  leave  the  fleece  nothing  but  clean,  white  wool,  such  as  a  manufacturer 
would  like  to  buy,  and  such  as  any  farmer  would  be  glad  to  exhibit." 

A  Farm  Ledger  is  kept,  in  which  a  debt  and  credit  account  is  kept  with 
e^very  field  on  the  farm,  with  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  all  experiments  insti- 
tuted during  the  year.  The  following  copied  from  my  farm  ledger,  will 
illustrate  more  fully  its  object  and  utility : 
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Three  Western  Steers.  Db. 

Dec.  1st,  1849.  To  cost, $60  00 

May  25th,  1850.  To  straw  and  stalks  at  2s.  per  head  per  week, 

23  weeks, 17  25 

To  80£  bushels  ears  corn,  at  2*., 20  13 

To  interest  on  cost  since  Dec.  1st, • 2  01 

"Amount  of  cost, 899  39 

Cr. 
By  12  loads  manure,  at  4  shillings, •       $6  00 

Cash  amount  of  sales, 96  00 

Amount  received, 102  00 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  operation  of  $2.61. 

A  Stock  Register  is  kept,  in  which  is  written  the  description,  condition, 

*  

and  age  of  the  farm  stock.  The  sheep  upon  the  farm  are  all  numbered, 
and  the  numbers  entered  in  the  stock  register,  and  opposite  the  number,  the 
sex  and  age  of  each  sheep,  together  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
fleece,  condition  as  to  flesh,  and  observations.  When  any  disease  appears 
among  -the  farm  stock,  its  appearance,  treatment  and  results  are  here  regis- 
tered, and  thus  preserved  for  future  reference. 

A  Fruit  Register  is  also  kept,  and  each  fruit  tree  upon  the  farm,  of 
whatever  description,  is  labeled  with  a  tin  label,  affixed  to  the  tree,  if  the 
tree  is  small,  by  means  of  a  wire  passing  through  the  label  and  around  the 
limb  of  the  tree ;  or  if  the  tree  is  large,  as  in  the  case  of  orchard  apple 
trees,  a  small  shingle  nail  is  put  through  the  hole,  and  tacked  into  the  tree. 
The  number  of  each  tree  is  placed  in  the  register,  the  year  when  planted 
set  opposite,  and  annexed  is  the  variety  of  fruit,  its  flavor,  abundance,  &o. 
If  insect  or  disease  attack  a  tree,  it  is  here  noted,  the  treatment  adopted, 
and  results.  If  a  tree  is  barren,  means  are  taken  to  restore  it  to  fertility, 
and  the  corresponding  success. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  Meteorological  Journal  and  Note  Book  is 
kept,  in  which  are  regularly  registered  at  morning,  noon  and  night,  the 
temperature,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  barometer,  the  direction  of . 
the  wind,  and  such  observations  as  are  of  interest. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  many  individuals  will  consider  this  system  of 
accounts  as  too  voluminous.  But  if  any  system  of  accounts  is  beneficial, 
then  that  system  which  attains  its  object  most  perfectly  is  the  most  benefi- 
cial. A  few  minutes,  or  half  an  hour  spent  each  evening  in  noting  the  em- 
ployment of  the  day,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  of  interest,  would  render 
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the  farm  journal  an  interesting  reference  book.  And  if  any  one  will  keep 
one  but  for  one  year,  I  will  guarantee  that  they  will  not  willingly  discon- 
tinue the  practice. 

41.  The  receipts  upon  my  farm  for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1850, 
were  as  follows : 

827  lbs.  wool,  sold  at  42  ots.  and  23  lbs.  coarse  do.,  at  32  ots.,  $354  70 

57  lambs  sold  early,  at  7s., " \ .  49  88 

145  cullings  and  young  wethers  sold  for 172  63 

310  bushels  wheat  at  8s,  3d., 819  80 

106  bushels  barley  sold  at  58  cents, 61  48 

263  bushels  oats  at  33  1-3  cents, 87  00 

41  £  bushels  peas  at  75  cents, • 81  18  ' 

1100  bushels  ears  of  corn  at  2s., 275  00 

200  bushels  potatoes  at  2s 50  00 

Apples  sold, 10  00 

43  loads  pumpkins  at  8s., • 43  00 

B0  tons  hay,  secured  in  fine  order,  worth  $8, 240  00 

24  tons  straw  valued  at  $3.00, 72  00 

18  tons  corn  stalks  at  $8.00, 54  00 

Quarried  lime  stone  sold  for  building, 24  00 

Growth  of  swine  sold • .  •  .4 20  00 

Growth  of  four  calves  valued  at  $18, 18  00 

Growth  on  three  steers  since  July  1st,  valued  at  $12, 12  00 

Growth  of  three  heifers  and  bull,  valued  at  $18, 18  00 

Received  for  use  of  bull  and  boar, • 28  00 

Value  of  clover  seed  grown, •  •  •  • 28  00 

Sold  three  pelts  at  6s., 2  25 

Cedar  timber  sold  from  swamp,. 620  00 

Fire  wood  sold, . 80  00 

Timber  for  building  sold, 82  00 


tm 


Amount  of  receipts  from  farm, • $2,702  87 

The  expenses  of  my  farm  operations  the  same  year  were  as  follows : 

Paid  for  hired  help, 835  00 

Time  of  self  valued  at  $300, 300  00 

Blacksmith's  bill, 15  50 

Taxes  on  farm, 17  00 

Interest  on  farm  at  $7,500, 525  00 

Wear  of  team  and  tools, 50  00 

Amount  of  expenses, $1,242  50 
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Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  years  operations  of  $1,459.87,  equal 
to  $9.73  per  acre  after  paying  interest  and  taxes. 

I  intended  to  accompany  the  above  statement  with  a  plot  of  my  farm  and 
construction  and  situation  of  my  buildings,  but  a  deep  snow  which  has  just 
fallen  renders  it  impracticable  at  present. 

I  have  thus  concluded  a  statement  of  my  farm  operations,  which  I  sub- 
mit with  great  reluctance,  knowing  that  it  is  imperfect  in  many  respects. 
Sut  if  my  imperfections  shall  awaken  in  any  one  a  disposition  to  excel  in 
the  great  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  my  highest  ambition  will  have  been 
gratified,  and  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  penning  this  hasty  sketch. 

In  reference  to  the  care  and  management  of  farm  stock,  I  would  add,  that 
in  my  opinion,  a  fanner  ought  never  to.  allow  an  animal  to  grow  poor  upon 
his  hands.  That  all  farm  stock  should  be  kept  thriving ;  and  that  when 
any  animal  deteriorates  in  value,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  its  owner.  In 
selecting  stock  for  breeding,  care  is  taken  that  the.  animal  be  in  the  prime 
of  life,  neither  too  young  or  too  old,  and  by  no  means  unhealthy  or  diseas- 
ed. The  greatest  possible  care  is  also  taken  in  selecting  seed  of  all  kinds  for 
the  farm ;  believing  as  a  general  rule  that  like  begets  like. 

I  subscribe  for,  and  ready  six  agricultural  papers,  which  I  consider  the 
best  investment  made  in  the  year. 

.  Ontario  County*,  $$. — Elisha  M*  Bradley,  •  being  duly  sworn,  says 

that  the  statements  set  forth  in  the  description  and  management  of  his  farm, 

which  he  has  styled  the  "  Cypress  Farm,"  and  to  which  statement  he  has 

subscribed  himself  "  Acacia,"  are  true  in  all  respects,  to  the  best  of  his 

knowledge  and  belief.  ELISHA  M.  BRADLEY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  the  28th  day  of  ) 
December,  1850,  at  East  Bloomfield,  K  Y.      ) 

Isaac  W.  Mitchell,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


Tax  reports  from  the  County  Associations  possess  unusual  interest  the 
present  year.  The  increased  attention  which  is  manifested  in  the  subject 
of  agricultural  improvement  throughout  the  State,  has  had  the  cffoct  to  add 
largely  to  the  interest  of  these  Associations.  The  numbers  in  attendance 
upon  the  public  exhibitions  have  been  much  larger  than  heretofore,  and  the 
addition  of  new  members  in  most  of  the  counties  is  among  the  cheesing' 
evidences  that  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  these  Associations  are  appreciated 
among  the  intelligent  farmers  and  mechanics  throughout  the  State. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
Society,  has  visited  as  many  of  the  County  Societies  as  was  practicable,  and 

the  intercourse  between  the  State  and  County  Associations  has  been  in  the 

■ 

highest  degree  interesting  and  useful.  He  has  been  received  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality,  wherever  he  has  attended,  and  has  received  assurances  that 
his  labors  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Societies  he  has  visited.  Every  year 
renders  it  more  and  more  evident,  that  this  intercourse  should  be  continued, 
and  as  many  Societies  as  practicable  should  be  visited  every  year.  The 
objects  and  views  of  the  State  Society  are  thus  made  known — the  official 
organ  of  the  State  Society  has  by  this  means  also  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  true  state  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  counties  which  he  visits, 
and  has  an  opportunity  of  advising  and  conversing  with  the  officers  of  the 
Societies,  as  to  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  their  interests  far  more 
effectively  than  oan  be  done  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
assured,  as  the  Society  is,  that  these  services  are  appreciated — the  calls  for  < 
the  labors  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  ensuing  year,  already  numbering  more 
Societies  than  he  will  probably  be  able  to  visit,  unless  some  arrangements 
as  to  meetings  are  made  with  special  reference  to  that  object. 

The  great  desire  manifest  among  farmers,  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  means  to  improve  their  husbandry— 
to  learn  what  the  investigations  of  science  has  done  for  them — is  most  cheer* 
ing.    But  one  voice,  among  the  best  farmers,  has  been  heard  on  the  subject 
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of  a  school  for  the  agricultural  class,  and  that  has  been  in  its  favor.  Farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  the  unspeakable  importance  of  receiving  all  the 
aids  which  can  be  given  them,  and  they  cannot  doubt  that  if  all  the  other 
professions  have  been  prospered  and  advanced  by  right  directed  education, 
they  too  may,  in  like  manner,  receive  equal  benefit  from  an  education 
adapted  to  their  profession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  united  desire,  on 
this  all-important  subject,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college  and  experimental  farm,  by  the  Legislature,  and  thus  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity long  desired,  to  test,  by  experiments  carefully  carried  out  by  compe- 
tent men,  the  lest  methods  of  improving  our  husbandry,'  while  an  education 
is  at  the  same  time  secured  to  the  farming  interest,  that  will,  for  all  time 
to  come,  conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union. 

From  several  of  the  counties,  samples  of  grain  have  been  forwarded  tq 
the  Agricultural  Rooms,  to  be  arranged  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  for 
*  future  reference.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  continued,  until  every 
county  in  the  State  shall  be  represented  ;  and  as  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture advance,  and  additional  collections  are  made,  'the  evidence  will  be 
afforded  to  all,  as  to  the  improvements  which  are  made.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  County  Societies  to  this 
subject.  In  every  town  some  efficient  man  could  be  secured,  to  obtain  sam- 
ples of  grain,  and  an  account  of  the  soil  where  it  grows,  and  the  varieties 
best  adapted  to  culture.  By  doing  this,  an  increased  interest  would  be 
secured  in  the  different  counties,  and  all  would  eventually  be  benefited  by 
the  valuable  information  which  would  be  secured.  The  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  these  collections ;  but  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  Legislature  will 
make  provision  for  the  purpose.  The  interest  which  is  manifested  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  the  collection  of  implements,  seeds,  models,  &c, 
already  made,  gives  assurance  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature,  to  make  such  additions  to  the  present  accommodations  as 
shall  be  adequate  in  all  respects  to  the  proper  arrangement  and  exhibition 
of  the  articles,  interesting  and  useful  to  tho  farmer  and  to  the  citizen  of  the 
State,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  State. 


ALLEGANY. 

< 

The  Allegany  County  Agricultural  Society  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year : 

We  feel  no  small  degree  of  gratification  in  being  able  to  report  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  It  is  believed  that  much  of  the 
indifference  and  prejudice  existing  among  the  farming  .class  of  community  is 
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fast  receding,  yet  many  of  our  farmers  appear  to  be  indifferent  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  much  so  that  we  frequently  apply  for  assistance,  (and  with  far  more 
success,)  to  those  who  are  not  immediately  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  At  least  one-third  of  the  members  are  composed  of  merchants,  me- 
chanics, &c.  This  should  cause  if  blush  on  the  cheek  of  every  intelligent 
farmer — yet  we  are  confident  that  the  Society  has  never  been  so  well  united 
in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized  as  at  present. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  about  fifty  members  to  the  Society  for  the 
past  year,  over  former  years,  and  we  hope  the  number  will  be  increased  the 
coming  year. 

The  fair  was  held  at  Angelica,  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  September, 
and  was  numerously  attended  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  The 
first  day  was  mostly  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  various  kinds  of 
stock.  The  display  of  horses,  both  matched  and  single,  also  mares  and 
colts,  was,  it  is  believed,  highly  satisfactory  to  all  present.  The  number  of 
cattle  on  the  ground  was  something  less  than  on  some  former  years,  and  it 
was  thought  they  were  inferior  to  those  exhibited  on  some  former  occasions  ; 
however,  there  were  some  very  fine  animals  offered,  to  which  premiums 
were  granted.  In  sheep,  the  number  was  less  than  on  some  former  years, 
yet  the  offering  was  very  good.  One  Pauler  Merino  buck,  one  year  old, 
with  his  fleece  weighing  thirteen  pounds,  owned  by  David  R.  Stillman,  of 
Alfred,  was  much  admired.  There  was  also  some  swine  on  the  ground. 
The  number  was  small,  but  the  quality  was  good.  The  samples  of  butter 
and  cheese  were  first  rate,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  would  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  that  produced  in  any  county  in  the  State. 

The  display  of  domestic  manufactures  was  highly  creditable  to  the  fair 
hands  that  produced  them.  The  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  very 
good.  A  lot  of  forty-two  different  varieties  of  apples  presented  by  Mr. 
Howe,  of  Almond,  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Howe  also  presented  a 
squash  weighing  fifty-two  pounds.  One  was  also  presented  by  Mr.  Angel, 
of*  Angelica,  weighing  seventy-one  pounds. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match.  There  were  but 
three  competitors  entered  for  the  premiums.  The  plowing  was  all  well 
done.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  John  Wm.  McCombs,  of  Angelica 
— used  Burrall's  shell  wheel  plow.  There  was  much  interest  and  good 
feeling  manifested  in  the  plowing  match,  and  we  consider  it  as  being  the 
best  part  of  our  annual  fairs.  After  the  plowing  match  the  annual  election 
of  officers  was  held. 

In  closing  the  fair  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Martin  Grover, 
which  was  attentively  heard  by  all  present. 
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It  is  believed  the  fair  closed  with  as  much,  if  not  more  good  feeling, 
than  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  we  think  every  one  felt  determined  to 
use  their  best  exertions  to  make  every  ensuing  fair  more  useful  and  inter- 
estin". 

The  officers  elated  for  the  ensuing  yett  are  the  following :  James  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  President ;  Charles  Benjamin,  Samuel  Townsend,  £.  B.  Winans, 
Joseph  T.  Lampson,  David  R.  Stillman,  Robert  Renwick,  Vice  Presidents ; 
Ezra  Starr,  Secretary;  James  Lockhart,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  D.  M.  Clark,  S.  S.  Buckley,  Samuel  Sherman,  J.  W.  McCombs, 
Andrew  Rutherford,  Andrews  Post,  Ja's  Simons,  Wni.  Howe,  John  Pow- 
ers, and  Joel  Karr,  Directors. 

The  committee  on  field  crops  met  on  the  26th  November,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  there  was  no  applicants  for  premiums.  This  cannot  be  on 
account  of  light  crops,  for  the  crops  in  this  county  the  past  season- were  very 
good.  We  hear  of  crops  of  wheat  averaging  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels, 
per  acre  without  extra  cultivation.  The  crops  of  oats  and  corn  were  never 
better,  probably  averaging  from  thirty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  Barley 
lighter  than  usual ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  hay  crop 
from  one-half  to  two  tons  per  acre.  The  potato  crop  was  very  light,  and 
of  poof  quality. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  society  the  present  year  are  as 
follows : 

Amount  in  treasury  from  last  year, « $182  21 

Received  of  members, 120  00 

do         State  treasurer, 93  00 

do  A.  Morse,  interest, •         10  50 

$405  71 
Paid  in  premiums, • $155  25 

do      incidental  expenses, • 8  70 

163  95 

Balance  in  treasury, ,  •  •  • .     $241  7ft 

JAMES  WILSON,  Jr.,  President. 


The  Pi?ie  Apple  and  Skipping  Cheese,  by  Robert  Norton  of  Rushford, 
is  a  new  article  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  dairy  business  in  this  coun- 
ty, which  promises  well. 

Mr.  N.  is  from  Goshen,  Ct.,  where  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  article,  known  the  world  over  as  the  "  Norton  Pine 
Apple  Cheese,"     But  the  opening  of  the  Erie  railroad  induced  a  removal 
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of  his  location  to  Allegany  county.  His  establishment  is  supplied  with 
curd  from  the  neighboring  dairies,  for  which  he  pays  fire  and  a  quarter  cents 
per  pound,  weighed  when  taken  from  his  presses  m  the  form  of  green 
cheese.  His  cord  is  kept  until  its  age  brings  it  into  the  same  ohemical  state 
that  is  produced  by  a  thorough  scald,  after  which,  it  is  cut  up  into  pieces 
one  inch  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  square,  by  a  machine  which 
works  up  twenty  pounds  per  minute.  After  this  it  is  warmed  by  water  at 
90°  and^  salted  at  die  rate  of  one  pound  of  salt  to  forty  pounds  of  curd. 

The  Pine  Apple  Oheese  are  first  pressed  smooth  with  a  neck  projecting 
from  the  lower  end,  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied.  The  impression  is 
made  by  a  net,  which  is  stretched  on  by  a  screen,  after  softening  the  cheese 
m  hot  water.  This  toughens  the  rind  and  insures  the  cheese  a  safe  arrival 
after  a  long  voyage.  The  Norton  cheese  are  in  very  great  demand  by  Cali- 
fornia shippers.'  The  shipping  cheese  weigh  about  ten  pounds,  and  are 
pressed  in  tin  hoops,  in  perpendicular  columns,  containing  one  cheese  each. 
Mr.  N.  makes  forty  pine  apple  and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  shipping  cheese 
daily. 

Town  Association. 

An  Agricultural  association  was  organized  in  CentervBle,  in  this  comity, 
April  6th,  1850,  composed  of  citizens  of  Oenterville  and  Hume.  Officers, 
William  Weaver,  President ;  Delanson  Pratt,  Vice  President;  Benjamin 
Wight,  Secretary;  Bussell  Higgins,  Treasurer. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  endeavor  to  excite  an  interest  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  to  diffuse  mntual  instruction 
among  its  members,  and  to  use  all  suitable  means  to  elevate  the  ancient  and 
honorable  calling  of  the  farmer. 

(It  is  most  gratifying  to  notice  the  spirit,  which  is  aroused  throughout  the 
8Ute — and  we  are  pleased  to  notice  the  organisation  of  town  associations 
among  farmers  for  mutual  improvement.  Wherever  they  have  been  instituted, 
a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  great  good  will  be  the  result,  wherever  they  arte  properly  organ* 
bed  and  sustained.  As  a  means  of  increasing  their  influence  and  usefulness, 
we  would  suggest  that  careful  surveys  of  the  towns  should  be  undertaken, 
and  a  complete  account  of  the  crops  and  productions  of  each  town  should 
be  annually  made,  and  returned  to  the  State  Society.  In  this  manner, 
every  association  would  in  a  few  years  embody  a  mass  of  facts,  that  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  interest 
generally.) 
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CHAUTAUQUE. 

The  annual  Ifair  was  held  at  Jamestown  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  rery  numerously  attended.  The  show  of  cattle  was  extensive 
and  comprised  many  fine  specimens.  In  horses  there  was  less  competition, 
but  those  entered  were  very  superior  animal*,  and  would  compare  favorably 
with  any  previous  exhibitions.  The  show  of  miscellaneous  articles  was  the 
largest  exhibited  since  the  organisation  of  the  society. 

In  the  dairy  department  the  exhibition  was  not  as  large  as  might  have 
been  expected,  from  a  county  whose  reputation  is  as  high  as  that  of  Chau- 
tauqua. The  quality,  however,  of  that  on  exhibition  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. 

The  increasing  interest  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  enterprise,  is  evinced  by 
the  large  number  this  year  in  attendance,  and  the  increased  receipts  of  the 
society,  they  being  about  $200  more  than  last  year.  The  encouragement 
for  still  further  effort  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  various  industrial  pur- 
suits in  the  county  is  good,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  have  so  perse- 
veringly  labored  for  this  end,  will  not  relax,  but  that  renewed  efforts 
will  carry  forward  the  work  to  a  successful  and  triumphant  result. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Fair  a  very  excellent  address  was  delivered  b  y 
the  Hon.  Madison  Burnel,  of  Jamestown,  which  was  well  received,*  and 
trablished  in  the  papers  of  the  county. 

HENRY  BAKER,  President. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. — For  President — Daniel  Williams  of 
Harmony* 

For  Vice  Presidents — JohnH.  Pray,  Harmony,  John  £.  Griswold,  Sheri- 
dan ;  A.  F.  Morrison,  Hanover ;  Austin  Pierce,  Villenova ;  Harry  James, 
Cherry  Creek;  D.  H.Treadway,  Ellington;  William  Wilcox,  Arkwright  ; 
John  M,  Edson,  Charlotte ;  William  Vorce,  Ellery ;  B.  W.  Field,  Gerry  5 
William  Risley,  Pomfret  ;  Timothy  Judson,  Portland ;  E.  C.  Bliss,  West* 
field;  C.  0.  Daughaday,  Ripley;  Nelson  Yan  Ness,  Chautauqua;  OUa 
Skinner,  Sherman;  Gideon  Barlow,  Mina ;  Lyman  Brown,  Clymer ;  Silas 
Terry,  French  Creek ;  Amoa  Fuller,  Poland ;  John  Stow,  Ellicott;  Ren* 
ben  B.  Fenton,  Carroll ;  Orren  Stoddard,  Busti ;  Chauncey  Warren,  Stock- 
ton. 

For  Secretary — W.  L.  Sessions,  of  Panama. 

For  Treasurer— John  Steward,  of  Panama. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sheep. 

It  is  with  a  pleasurable  gratification  that  the  committee  en  sheep  are  ena- 
bled to  report  to  your  Society  that  the  exhibition  of  this  useful  animal  at 
this  your  Annual  Fair,  was  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  county,  whose 
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wool-growing  interests  they  represent  in  all  that  appertains  to  fine  wool 
sheep  while  that  of  coarse  wool  sheep  was,  they  are  sorry  to  say,  meagre  in 
the  extreme.  And  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  coarse  wool 
sheep  are  to  continue  the  recipients  of  die  bounty  of  your  Society  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  generous  intentions  of  such  bounty  should  induce  indi- 
viduals presenting  such  specimens  for  exhibition  and  competition  to  pro- 
duce better  ones  than  those  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  your  committee 
this  day.  The  coarse  wool  sheep  is  a  useful  animal  in  its  proper  place  and 
sphere.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  its  most  useful  qualities  are  its 
fattening  properties,  and  in  this  view  farmers  should  learn  that  it  is  more  ' 
for  their  interest  to  rear  an  animal  that  will  weigh  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
per  quarter  rather  than  one  that  will  not  weigh  half  of  it.  Your  committee 
are  pleased  to  notioe  that  the  suggestions  of  former  committees  of  your 
'  Society  have  been  heeded  by  the  farmers  growing  fine  wool  sheep  and  that 
they  have  evidently  learned  that  the  quantity  of  wool  which  such  sheep 
will  yield,  is  quite  as  important  a  matter  and  equally  susceptible  of  im-  , 
provement  as  its  quality. 


CHEMUNG. 

The  Hon.  E.  C.  Frost,  Vice-President  of  the  State  Society  for  1850, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  says : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  in  relation  to  a  report  from  our  Agricultural 
Society,  I  regret  to  say,  we  have  none.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  officers  of  our  County  Agricultural  Society  to  make  the  required  report, 
the  Comptroller,  in  1849,  refused  to  pay  over  the  State  bounty.  The  trea* 
surer  having  moved  west,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  necessary  papers 
to  repair  the  deficiency — hence,  it  was  thought  best  to  dissolve  the  associa- 
tion and  re-organize,  so  as  to  get  clear  of  that  embarrassment  *in  future 
Certain  persons  were  instructed  to  call  a  meeting,  to  re-organize,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  but  omitted  to  publish  it  until  after  the  time  had  expired,  which 
left  us  without  any  organisation  during  the  last  year. 

I  have  within  a  few  days  procured  names  to  attach  to  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing to  re-organize,  and  I  trust  next  fall  will  find  us  with  a  county  organisa- 
tion in  full  blast. 

This  temporary  deficiency  has  not  been  caused  by  any  lack  of  interest 
want  of  disposition  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
county  to  sustain  an  efficient  Agricultural  Society. 

For  eight' years  in  succession  we  held  exhibitions  that  were  very  credita- 
ble to  the  county,  as  a  beginning ;  and  a  disposition  to  attend  such  fairs  is 
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now  much  more  general  than  at  any  previous  time.  In  the  way  of  stocky 
implements,  horticultural  products,  and  in  all  other  respects,  we  now  have 
the  means  to  excel  all  our  former  displays. 

Little  Chemung  is  perhaps  now  improving  in  value,  as  fast  as  any  county 
in  the  State,  and  I  hardly  think  any  can  he  found  better  if  as  well  provided 
with  railroads  and  canals  as  this1.  A  railroad  passes  through  every  town 
in  the  county  hut  two,  and  the  canal  or  navigable  feeder  does  the  same,  ox 
joins  all  but  three.  The  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad  passes  through  it 
from  east  to  west,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the 
United  States.  The  Chemung  road  passes  through  the  county  from  north 
to  south,,  whieh  must  be  the  route  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Washington  city ; 
one  diverges  northwestwardly  from  the  north  side  of  the  county  by  the  Ca- 
nandaigua  road,  and  north  by  the  Seneca  Lake,  which  never  freezes,  but  is 
traversed  by  steamboats  during  the  whole  winter.  From  the  south  side  of 
the  county,  leading  from  Elmira,  a  road  is  now  let  to  Williamsport,  in  Pa. 
From  the  west  border  of  the  county,  in  addition  to  the  Erie  road  to  Dun- 
kirk, the  Blossburgh  road  branches  off  in  a  southwestwardly  direction  in 
Pa.,  and  the  Cohocton  Valley  road,  northwestwardly  to  Batavia,  which  is 
now'under  contract ;  while  from  its  eastern  edge  the  Erie  road  leads  to  New- 
York  city,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal  down  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
qnehannah  to  Philadelphia.  Each  of  these  Pennsylvania  improvements 
lead  directly  to  the  iron  and  coal  of  that  State  on  the  south ;  and  those 
leading  norjh,  both  canal  and  railroad,  to  the  plaster  and  salt  of  our  own 
State. 

After  seeing  all  these  advantages,  which  this  county  must  possess,  for 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  purposes,  you  will  be  better  prepared  to 
credit  the  assertion,  when  I  say  that  farming  lands  have  advanced  in  price 
within  the  last  two  years,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent. ,  and'  is 
still  improving. 

Our  fat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  are  no  longer  driven  out  to  market,  but 
are  transported  without  delay  by  the  Erie  Railroad.  Instead  of  floating 
our  produce  across  the  State  to  the  Hudson,  only  in  summer,  we  are  now 
within  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  New-York  city,  the  produce  and  money  mar- 
ket of  the  United  States,  the  whole  year  round. 

The  river  flats  along  the  Chemung  will,  it  is  believed,  produce  as  much 
corn  per  acre  as  any  land  in  the  State.  The  most  of  the  county  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grass,  wheat,  and  oats ;  and  we  have  dairies 
which  can  vie,  as  to  quantify,  quality,  and  price,  with  old  Orange  itself." 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit    The  atmosphere  along  the  borders  of  the  Seneca  Lake  is 
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much  ameliorated  by  the  warm  freezes  rising  from  it  during  winter  and 
spring,  which  is  a  sure  protection  to  the  fruit  buds,  of  the  most  tender 

Very  ♦respectfully, 

B.  C.  FBOST 


CHENANGO. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Chenango  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  8her» 
burn,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  September,  and  was  numerously  attended  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  successful  farmers  of  the  county,  and  the  collection 
of  citizens  to  witness  this,  "  The  Farmers'  Jubilee,"  was  very  large,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society. 

The  land  in  this  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing,  although  the 
beautiful  valley  bearing  its  name,  and  running  through  the  center  of  the 
county  north  and  south,  produces  as  large  crops  of  grain,  particularly  corn, 
as  any  lands  in  the  State. 

But  the  principal  productions  of  the  county  are  butter,  cheese  and  cattle. 
There  are  many  large  dairies  in  the  county,  ranging  from  twenty-five  to 
ninety  cows  each.  This  branch  of  farming  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  county  in  the  State  that  sends  as  much  butter  and  oheese  to 
market  as  this,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land. 
The  surplus  are  being  converted  into  lumber,  which  meets  with  a  ready  sale, 
and  is  sent  to  eastern  markets  on  our  canal.  The  numerous  plank  roads  in 
operation,  and  now  building,  have  awakened  the  dormant  energies  of  those, 
who  have  heretofore  had  to  encounter  bad  roads  to  get  their  products  to 
market,  and  there  is  nothing  that -tends  mere  to  the  agricultural  improve* 
ment  of  a  country,  or  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  than  good  roads. 
"  Improvement "  appears  to  be  the  "  watchword  "  among  our  farmers,  as 
their  productions  on  each  succeeding  fair  conclusively  show.  In  cattle  the 
exhibition  was  large  and  very  fine.  The  Durhams  presented  by  Whitman 
Wilcox,  of  Norwich,  and  Augustus  Boss,  of  Preston ;  the  Devons  by  J. 
Whiting,  of  Guilford,  and  -the  large  number  of  cross  and  native  breeds,  were 
never  surpassed  at  any  previous  Fair. 

The  growing  of  wool,  which  has  for  ike  last  few  years  decreased  in  this 
county,  is  again  beginning  to  excite  the  attention  of  our  fanners,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  were  on  the  ground,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  were  the  Saxony,  Merinos  and  South  Downs.  The 
Merinos  appear  to  be  most  in  favor,  as  it  is  thought  they  are  capable  of  en- 
during the  rigors  at  our  northern  climate  better  than  any  other  breed,  asjd 
their  heavy  fleeces  better  repay  the  grower  than  the  finer,,  and  consequently 
lighter  wooled  Saxons.    Still  *  there  are  some  fine  flocks  of  the  latter, 
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which,  on  account  of  the  high  price  obtained  for  the  wool,  are  held  in  Ugh 
repute. 

The  exhibition  of  butter,  cheese,  sugar  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  the 
product  of  the  mechanic  arts,  was  highly  respectable,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  productions  of  the  "  needle  and  the  loom,"  in  great  variety,  were 
tastefully  arranged  by  the  ladies,  and  were  the  center  of  attraction  the 
second  day. 

*  The  address  was  delivered  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  the  able  Secretary 
of  the  State  Society,  and  was  listened  to  by  a'large  and  respectable  audi- 
ence, with  much  apparent  pleasure  and  profit. 

After  the  address  the  premiums  were  awarded,  and  the  multitude  dis- 
persed to  their  respective  homes,  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  utility 
of  agricultural  shows. 

Age  and  weight  of  Mr.  Wilcox's  cattle : 

1  pair  four  years  old  steers, 4,700  pounds. 

1  five  years  old  steer, 2,100    do 

1  five  years  old  heifer, 2,040     do 

One  pair  of  four  years  old  steers,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Augustus  Boss,  and 
weighing  4,140  pounds,,  was  very  much  admired. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society,  the  past  year,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Received  from  members,  and  admission  fees, .......  $163  42 

Voluntary  subscriptions, • 122  00 

Received  from  the  State 122  00 

Balance  of  1849, 116  58 

•524  00 
Paid  out  for  premiums  and  expenses, 425  00 

•  — — — 

In  treasury,. 99  00 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  January,  1851, 
and  premiums  awarded  on  field  crops,  as  follows : 

Peleg  Pendleton,  best  acre  of  corn,  110  bushels. 

Elijah  Sexton,  second  best  acre  of  corn,  95  bushels. 

Geo.  Davis,  best  acre  of  rye,  88  bushels. 

Elijah  Sexton,  best  acre  of  oats,  56  bushels,  weighing  87  lbs. 

8,  L.  Campbell,  best  acre  of  potatoes,  221  bushels. 
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Mr.  Pendleton's  Statement  of  Corn  Crop. 

The  soil  on  which  the  crop  was  grown  is  a  sandy  loam,  previously  occu- 
pied as  a  meadow.  Coarse  manure  was  spread  upon  the  land,  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  loads  to  the  acre,  and  then  turned  under  with  the  plow,  ten  inches 
deep.  Well  rotted  manure  was  then  spread  upon  the  lanjl,  thirty  loads 
to  the  acre.  The  ground  was  well  harrowed  and  marked  out  in  rows  two 
feet  ten  inches  apart  each  way.  Planted  the  11th  of  May,  with  eight  and 
twelve  rowed  golden  yellow  corn,  four  kernels  in  a  hill.  About  the  1st  of 
June  ashes  were  applied,  and  the  missing  hills  were  re-planted,  the  worms 
having  destroyed  a  large  number  of  them. 

The  corn  was  cultivated  and  hoed  twice,  and  a  small  handful  of  a  compo- 
sition composed  of  plaster,  ashes,  and  lime,  was  applied  to  each  hill  at  -the 
first  hoemg,  plaster  only  at  the  second.  The  corn  was  cut  and  stooked  up 
the  last  of  September. 

The  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting,  appointed  a  meeting  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  agricultural  subjects,  and  in  this  way  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  muoh  useful  information  will  be  sown  "  broadcast"  through  our  county, 
and  return  a  rich  reward  in  the  increased  productions  of  the  agriculturist. 

Officers  for  1851. — President,  J,  W.  Collins,  of  Smyrna;  Secretary, 
James  H.  Smith,  of  Norwich;  Treasurer,  John  Blinn,  of  Norwich; 
with  seven  vice-presidents,  and  one  from  each  town  in  the  county  as  an  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

(Signed)  AUGUSTUS  SANFORD,  President. 

Norwich,  January  1st,  1851. 

CLINTON. 

The  Annual  Pair  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Keeseville,on  the  25th  and  26th 
of  September,  and  was  in  many  respects  of  a  most  interesting  character.  The 
exhibition' of  stock,  dairy  products,  domestic  articles,  fruits,  &c,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  county,  and  evinces  an  onward  progress  in 
the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement. 

The  competition  in  farm  crops  was  less  than  usual,  owing  probably  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Society,  which  require  a  clear  and  accurate  report  of 
every  dung  appertaining  to  the  production  of  the  crop  offered  for  premium. 
Many  of  our  farmers  regret  that  they  did  not  comply  with  the  requirements 
*nd  enter  their  crops,  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  county.  The  crops  in  the  county  were  generally  good,  and  secured 
ni  good  condition.  Potatoes  are  the  only  exception,  and  as  to  them  not 
general.  In  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  county,  the  disease  has  pre- 
vailed.   There  is  a  potato  cultivated  here,  pale  red,  not  exactly  round, 
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'  called  the  "  More  potato,"  which  has,  it  is  believed,  escaped  the  rot  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  good  seed,  planted  in  season,  on  unmanured  new 
land,  will  not  be  likely  to  rot.  I  have  planted  the  More,  Pink  eyes,  Eng* 
lish  whites,  and  June  potatoes,  in  separate  lots,  all  on  virgin  soil,  the  sward 
turned  over,  and  the  rot  has  not  affected  them.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
Pink  eyes  suffer  more  than  any  other  variety  grown  in  the  county. 

The  influence  of  our  Society  is  constantly  increasing,  and  its  effect  upoa 
the  rising  generation  is  evidently  of  a  most  favorable  character.  It  excites 
a  laudably  ambition,  begets  a  desire  for  more  intelligence  and  information, 
and  in  various  ways  is  productive  of  the  most  salutary  results. 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  field  crops,  and  some  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  of  managing  nurseries ;  a  business  which  is  very  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  this  county.  A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  our  preminna 
Hst,  for  the  encouragement  of  setting  out  shade  trees.  It  has  been  quite 
successful,  and  will  be  productive  of  great  good.    A  report  in  connection 

with  the  subject  is  submitted. 

E.  A.  HURLBUT,  President. 

y  Officers  for  1851. — At  the  annual  meeting,  Dec.  26,  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  Jona.  Battey,  Keeseville ;  Vice  Presidents,  Z. 
0.  Piatt,  Pittsburgh ;  A.  J.  Moses,  Champlain ;  Anderson  Keese,  Keese- 
ville;  S.  H.  Moore,  Peru;  It.  0.  Barber,  Beekmantown;  Willets  Keese, 
Peru ;  Silas  M.  Taylor,  Schuyler's  Falls ;  Alonzo  D.  Barber,  Beekman- 
town; J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh ;  Andrew  Dunning,  Chazy ;  Treasurer/ 
Peter  Keese,  Keeseville ;  Secretary,  Ira  D.  Knowles,  Peru. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  E.  A. 

Hurlbut,  Esq.,  for  the  very  able,  impartial,  and  satisfactory  uanner  in 

-    which,  for  the  past  three  years,  he  has  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 

President  of  this  Society ;  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  present 

him  a  copy  of  this  resolution.  W.  Keese,  Secretary* 


Shade  Trees. 

J.  Battey's  statement  relative  to  shade  trees  transplanted  adjoining  the 
highway  near  his  residence,  seventy-one  in  number : 

The  trees  were  all  set  in  sward  land — a  place  for  each  tree  being  pre- 
pared by  opening  a  hole,  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  the  sue 
of  the  tree,  throwing  out  the  soil  as  far  down  as  to  the  subsoil,  replacing  the 
turf  in  an  inverted  position,  and  then  filling  up  to  nearly  the  level  of  .the 
ground  with  good  mould  or  soil  from  a.  highly  cultivated  $eld,  which  waji 
manured  and  tilled  the  year  previous,  but  without  the  addition  of  any  ma* 
cure  this  season ;  the  tree  then  set  on  the  bed  prepared  for  it,  the  roote 
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extended  in  their  natural  position,  the  spaces  nicely  filled,  and  tne  roots 
covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  with  soil  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. After  the  tree  is  thns  planted,  and  securely  tied  to  a  stake,  the  sur- 
face is  mulched  by  placing  around  it  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  strawy  manure. 
The  tree  is  well  headed  back,  so  the  loss  of  top  shall  nearly  correspond  with 
that  of  the  root,  and  then  left  to  take  its  chance  pretty  much  as  nature  dic- 
tates. I  seldom  find  it  necessary  or  beneficial,  when  trees  of  any  kind  art 
thus  planted  and  wdl  mulched,  to  water  them,  even  during  the  severest 
drought.  In  this  ease  I  did  not  use  a  pailfull  of  water  en  the  trees  after 
planting,  yet  every  tree  is  alive  except  five,  two  of  which  were  accidentally 
broken,  and  the  remaining  three  died  from  the  mulching  having  been  acci- 
dentally omitted. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  my  practice  differs  from  the  mode  usually  recom 
mended  in  horticultural  works,  in  tw%  particulars ;  in  not  removing  the 
subsoil,  and  in  planting  the  tree  two  or  three  inches  higher.  I  have  be- 
come fully  satisfied,  both  from  analogy  and  experience,  that  in  a  retentive 
soil,  the  practice  of  digging  a  pit  two  or  three  feet  deep  for  the  tree  to  stand 
over  or  in,  (unless  it  is  provided  with  a  drain,)  must,  however  good  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  filled,  prove,  sooner  or  later,  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  tree.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  hole,  or  pit,  filled  with  mate- 
rials less  compact  than  the  surrounding  subsoil,  must,  for  the  first  year  or 
two  at  least,  serve  as  a  reservoir  into  which  the  surplus  water  from  the  sur- 
rounding soil  will  be  constantly  settling,  there  to  become  stagnant,  and  as 
soon  as  the  roots  shall,  have  penetrated  deep  enough,  to  cause  them  to 
canker,  and  thus  destroy  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 

The  evil  consequences  of  planting  trees  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the 
nursery,  are  pretty  generally  understood,  and  I  have  no  donbt  that  in  a  very 
few  years  the  superior  advantages  of  planting  them  somewhat  higher,  will 
be  a  foot  as  well  understood.  For  heavy  soils,  and  indeed  for  all  soils  not 
quite  light  and  porous,  a  very  successful,  if  not  the  very  best  mode  will  be 
found  to  consist  in  placing  the  tree,  after  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared 
by  repeated  and  deep  plowings,  directly  upon  the  surface,  without  digging  any 
hole,  and  then  filling  in  among  the  roots  with  good  soil,  to  the  same  depth 
above  them  as  they  stood  below  the  surface  previous  to  transplanting.  In  this 
mode  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  must  be  added  around  the  tree  to  render 
the  surface  nearly  level  for  a  distance  of  at  least  six  or  eight  feet  from  it. 

These  remarks  are  not  based  upon  mere  theory.  I  have  tested  the  mode 
by  experiment  with  trees  of  several  kinds,  and  in  every  instance  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  for 
on  soils  not  actually  quite  light  or  dry. 
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Tear  Trees%  transplanted  far  bearing. 

The  trees  were  planted  in  ground  which  had  been  in  cultivation  for  seve- 
ral years ;  no  manure  being  applied  this  year,  save  what  was  applied  as  a 
top-dressing,  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  mulching  which  I  give  to  all  newly 
transplanted  trees,  and  for  which  purpose  I  prefer  horse  manure  mixed  with 
about  twice  its  bulk  of  litter,  to  any  other.  The  mode  of  transplanting  did 
not  materially  differ  from  that  described  as  employed  in  the  setting  out  of 
shade  trees,  except  that  very  little  excavation  was  madte  to  admit  the  tree — 
no  turf  was  used,  and  only  the  soil  taken  from  the  place  where  the  tree  was 
to  stand,  and  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  used  in  filling  in  among  the 
roots.  Those  on  free  stocks  were  planted  so  as  to  stand  when  the  soil 
should  become  settled,  at  about  the  same  depth  as  in  the  nursery.  Pears 
and  quince  bottoms  I  plant  a  little  deeper,  and  then  raise  the  earth  about 
ihe  tree  high  enough  in  all  cases  to*  cover  the  point  of  union  between  the 
stock  and  scion,  at  least  one  inch  below  the  surface. '  In  warmer  latitudes 
this  precaution  is  found  necessary  to  save  the  tree  from  the  attacks  of  the 
apple  borer,  to  which  the  quince  is  also  liable.  Here  this  precaution  is 
required  for  the  additional  reason  of  affording  protection  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  stock  from  the  inclemency  of  our  winters.  Notwithstanding  the 
extreme  drought  of  the  past  season,  and  the  entire  want  of  any  care  in  wa- 
tering, every  tree  is  now  alive,  and  has  made  fair  growth. 

This  mode  of  growing  the  pear,  though  of  recent  introduction  in  this 
county,  has  already  become  quite  common,  being  esteemed,  and  very  justly 
so,  the  best  adapted  of  any  to  the  garden  culture  of  this  fruit,  as  it  enables 
the  occupant  of  a  very  small  garden  to  cultivate  a  sufficient  number  of  varie- 
ties to  furnish  a  succession  through  the  entire  season.  And  what  will  be 
regarded  by  many,  who  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  the  planting  of 
pear  trees,  like  that  of  aeons,  which  are  to  become  a  forest,  can  only  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations — as  a  matter  of  greater  conse- 
quence still,  is  the  fact  that  when  thus  grown  the  Pear  comes  almost  imme- 
diately into  bearing.  I  this  season  had  as  fine  specimens  of  the  Surpasse 
Yirgalieu  as  I  ever  saw,  upon  a  tree  scarcely  three  feet  high,  planted  last 
year,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  blossoms  were  all  destroyed  by  that  new 
enemy  to  the  fruit  culturist  in  this  region,  the.  "  May  Bug,"  I  should  have 
had  fruit  this  year  on  upwards  of  forty  trees,-  only  one  year  from  the  trans- 
planting, and  but  two  and  three  years  from  the  bud. 

Of  fifty-six  trees  on  Quince,  planted  out  this  season,  over  thirty  are  now 
furnished  with  fruit  buds,  which  is  also  the  ease  with  nearly  every  dwarf 
tree  in  the  specimen  grounds,  which  had  been  planted  at  an  earlier  period. 

Blight  of  the  Pear  tree,  so  prevalent  in  various  forms,  in  some  parts  of 
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the  county,  has  never  made  its  appearance  in  my  grounds.  The  greatest 
enemy  I  nave  found  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  pear,  is  the  "  slug/'  an 
insect  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with  the  "  cherry  slug."  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them  by  the  use  of  lime  dusted  over  the  trees, 
which  should  be  done  when  the  leaves  are  not  wet.  Even  fine  dry  earth 
throwed  by  the  hand  with  some  force,  will  also  use  up  all  that  it  hits ;  and 
this,  in  the  hands  of  careless  cultivators,  may  be  the  safest  remedy. 
Union  Nurseries,  11th  mo.,  (Nov.)  26,  1860. 


OOMPBTITION  BETWEEN  CLINTON  AND    S88EX  COUNTIES. 

The  committee  to  award  the  honorary  premiums  between  the  counties  of 
Clinton  and  Essex,  give  the  preference  to  Clinton  county — on  horses,  cat- 
tle, except  the  Devons,  sheep,  swine,  on  fruits,  flowers,  and  fanning  uten- 
ails.  * 

They  give  the  preference  to  Essex  county,  on  Devon  catfle,  on  domestic 
manufactures,  and  on  the  products  of  the  dairy. 

The  show  of  vegetables  was  very  good  on  both  sides,  but  rather  in  favor 
of  Essex  county. 

(Signed)  HENRY  WINTERBOTTOM, 

H.  DOTY,  Committee. 


COLUMBIA. 
The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Columbia  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  October.  The  exhibition  in  every  department  was 
was  well  sustained,  and  furnished  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  increasing 
interest  manifested  by  our  agriculturists  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and 
the  progress  of  Agriculture.  We  rejoiced  to  see  so  many  of  our  farmers 
in  attendance,  examining  all  the  various  articles,  and  convening  so  freely 
upon  the  different  modes  adopted  by  them  in  tilling  their  land,  managing 
their  stock,  aqd  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Thus  a  man  is  not  only  able  to 
impart,  but  to  receive  information,  and  we  doubt  not'  many  profited  by 
what  they  saw  and  heard  on  this  occasion.  The  number  in  attendance  wis 
very  large  on  both  days,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was  unfavorable 
the  second  day. 

-  The  exhibition  in  the  various  departments  was  in  the  highest  degree  ere- 
dkfeble  to  the  fanners  and  mechanics  of  the  oounty,  and  was  a  commenda- 
ble advance  upon  any  previous  exhibition.  The  show  of  stock  was  good, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  the  previous  year.  Some  very  fine 
horses  were  on  exhibition*    The  display  of  sheep  was  very  good.    Ofswine, 
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acme  very  superior  specimens  were  exhibited.  A  Berkshire  pig  belonging  to 
the  Secretory  of  the  Society,  not  two  years  old,  weighed  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.     There  were  others  exhibited  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Farm  Products* — A  wagon  loaded  with  farm  products  was  upon  the 
ground,  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  before  the  Society.  Its  attraction 
was  such,  that  it  is  presumed  another  year  will  witness  numbers  presented 
for  the  examination  of  the  multitude  in  attendance  at  the  fair.  The  mis- 
cellaneous department  was  exhibited  separately  this  year,  and  was  much 
larger  than  usual.  There  were  many  articles  of  decided  merit,  in  the  horti- 
cultural, fancy  and  domestic  departments. 

Fruits — The  display  was  remarkably  fine,  and  one  that  the  State  cannot, 
it  is  believed,  surpass.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  &c,  were  in  great 
abundance,  as  well  as  perfection.  Jn  the  vegetable  department  the  show  was 
uncommonly  rich.  The  variety  and  quality  as* well  as  size  of  many  of  the 
vegetables  cannot  well  be  surpassed. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gilford  exhibited  a  card  composed  of  agricultural"  pruning  in- 
struments, beautifully  arranged. 

The  ladies  displayed  their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  useful  and  ornamental 
articles,  which  made  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Fair. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  report  on  discretionary  articles,  from 
John  S.  Gould,  Esq.,  chairman,  will  show  the  character  of  the  exhibition 
in  this  department.     The  committee  report : 

That  never  during  the  whole  history  of  the  Society,  has  the  show  of  articles 
been  so  numerous  and  so  valuable  as  the  present  year,  nor  has  the  agricultural 
and  horticnitiiral  skill  of  the  sons,  or  the  thrift  and  good  taste  crHhe  daugh- 
ters of  old  Columbia,  shone  out  so  conspicuously,  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. So  numerous  and  excellent  are  the  articles  exhibited,  that  the  task 
of  discriminating  between  them  and  deciding  on  their  respective  merits,  is 
a  work  of  as  much  delicacy  as  magnitude.  James  T.  Perkins,  exhibited  a 
grape  vine,  of  the  Isabella  variety,  which  had  been  entirely  girdled;  above 
the  joint  w,here  the  girdling  had  been  effected,  the  vine  was  abundant* 
ly  filled  with  grapes  of  extraordinary  ske  and  moat  luscious  flavor ;  while 
those  growing  between  the  girdled  point  and  the  ground  were  meager  and 
less  highly  flavored.  This  valuable  experiment,  so  interesting  to  the  grape 
cdlturist,  entitles  Mr.  P.  to  a  premium.  The  display  of  flowers  was  truly 
beautiful,  and  argued  well  for  the  good  taste  and  liberality  of  our  flora-eul*> 
tanets.  It  is  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  Fairs  of  the  Society  wiU 
grow  more  and  more  attractive  every  year.  The  plowing  match  wis  exeel- 
lent— -and  the  competitors  did  themselvesgreat  credit 

Mr.  J.  B.  Powell,  of  Chatham,  delivered  an  excellent  address  on  the 
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evening  of 'the  first  day,  which  ft  as  listened  to  attentively  by  a  large  audi* 
ence.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  annual  address  was  deliver- 
ed before  the  Society  by  J.  Sutherland,  Esq.  From  this  excellent  address 
*we  give  the  following  most  timely  and  well  spoken  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Agricultural  Education. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  the  farmers  here,  upon  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  Agriculture  and  its  improvements,  though  perhaps  not  di- 
rectly called  for  by  the  occasion.  Everybody  says  that  Agriculture  is  a 
great  science,  a  great  art,  profession  and  business ;  the  most  important  to 
the  People — the  foundation  and  support  of  all  commerce  and  manufactures ; 
the  first,  as  it  must  be  the  last  employment  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind ; ' 
that  which  feeds  all  and  clothes  all.  And  if  this  is  true  of  this  employ- 
ment in  all  civilized  countries,  how  emphatically  is  it  true  of  it  in  this,  with 
our  immense  extent  of  territory,  with  its  virgin  soil,  and  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate, and  which  must  forever  be  essentially  agricultural,  unless  we  pervert 
the  laws  of  nature  and  throw  away  the  blessings  which  Divine  Providence 
has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us.  Yes,  everybody  is  loud  in  their  ad** 
miration  of  Agriculture  and  in  their  praises  of  the  farmer.  Not  a  candi- 
date for  office  forgets  in  his  addresses  to  the  electors  to  express  this  admira- 
tion and  these  praises — not  a  member  of  our  Legislature,  omits  any  fit  oppor- 
tunity in  words  to  proclaim  the  great  importance  of  this  Science  and  art ; 
opt  an  Executive  message  but  that  next  to  the  Supreme  Author  of  all,  gives 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  to  the  farmer,  for  abundance  and  plenty.  But 
when  the  farmer  looks  for  actum,  gentlemen,  for  legislation  for  his  benefit 
and  for  the  advancement  of  his  calling,  what  has  been  done?  *  Nothing! 
To  the  disgrace  of  our  State,  be  it  said,  that  nothing,  comparatively  noth- 
ing has  been  done  by  the  government  to  aid  Agriculture.  No  institution 
has  been  formed  and  supported  by  its  treasury  where  the  science  and  the 
art  could  go  on  hand  and  hand  together,  and  thus  furnish  the  practical  far- 
mer those  scientific  researches  corrected  or  illustrated  by  experiments, 
which  he  stands  so  much  in  need  of,  and  which  his  limited  means,  or  other 
circumstances  prohibit  him  from  attempting. 

This  State  has  done  nothing  for  the  education  of  its  children  tot  farmers. 
And  pray  t  why  should  not  children  be  educated  with  reference  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  any  other  profession  or  business  they  are  to  follow  ?  Indeed,  why  should 
not  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Chemistry  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  ? 
Why  should  not  the  State  lend  its  aid  in  furnishing  the  necessary  books  and 
apparatus,  and  in  other  ways  ?  What  knowledge  is  better  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  the  young;  what  knowledge  would  be  more  useful  to  them  in  after  life 
in  working  their  farms,  than  the  knowledge  these  sciences  give;  the  secrets 
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which  they  disclose ;  a  knowledge  of  the  external  form  and  structure  not  only, 
but  of  the  internal  constituents  and  condition  of  those  plants,  flowers  and 
fruits,  of  that  soil,  those  stones  and  rocks,  among  which  they  are  to  spend 
their  lives,  and  which  are  to  he  the  subjects  of  their  constant  care  and  labor. 
This  neglect  of  the  interest  of  the  farmer  by  the  Legislature,  has  not  been 
for  want  of  time  to  pass  laws ;  for  who  will  say  that  we  have  not  had  laws 
enough.  Every  session  they  make  a  book ;  some  constitutional,  and  some 
unconstitutional,  some  unconstitutionally  taking  away  the  rights  of  one  por- 
tion of  their  constituents ;  and  some  constitutionally  enforcing  the  rights  of 
another  portion. 

Now,  gentlemen,  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  past 
neglect  of  the  Legislature, gf  Agriculture  and  of  the  farmer  ,and  even  admitting 
that  the  fault  is  somewhat  your  own,  for  lack  of  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action 
and  of  earnest  demand,  I  will  in  concluding  suggest  that  which  must  at  once 
strike  you  as  a  remedy  for  this  past  neglect,  and  which  will  secure  you  that  aid 
from  the  Legislature  in  future  which  your  interests  and  the  importance  of 
Agriculture  demand.  It  is  this  :  the  ballot  box.  Unity  of  purpose  and 
action,  and  an  earnest  demand  through  "  the  ballot  box."  Let  these  gen* 
Uemen  who  want  you  to  send  them  to  the  Legislature  understand  in  this 
way  that  you  want,  not  talk,  but  action  ;  not  their  poetical  admiration  of 
Agriculture,  but  their  substantial  assistance  to  it ;  and  then  we  shall  have 
laws  not  only  for  banks  and  railroads,  but  for  Agriculture  and  for  farmers ; 
we  shall  have  such  aid  from  the  government  as  will  bring  Agriculture  up  to, 
and  advance  it  with  this  "Age  of  Improvement."  Such  aid  the  farmers  of 
this  State  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  such  aid  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  to  give. 

Officers^  1851. — James  McGiffert,  President;  Abraham  Pierce,  Secretary; 
Henry  C.  Miller  Treasurer :  With  Vice  Presidents  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Farm  Crops — Award  of  Premiums,, 

The  specimens  were  superior  to  any  previous  year.  Indian  com — 80J 
bushels  per  acre.  Carrots — 1200  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  and  oats  very 
good.  JAMES  McGIPFERT,  President. 


CORTLAND. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  took  place  at  Cortland  Village, 
on  the  11th  and  12th  of  September.  The  out  door  arrangements  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  display  of  animals,  implements,  Ac,  good.  Of  tho  former, 
the  number  was  not  so  large  perhaps  as  on  some  former  occasions,  few  being 
driven  in  from  other  towns,  but  the  quality  was  unusually  select.     The  dis- 
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play  of  agricultural  implements  and  household  utensils  was  superior  to  that 
of  any  preceding  Fair,  and  the  Society  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
freer,  for  the  public  spirit  manifested  by  them  in  adding  to  this  part  of  the 
exhibition. 

Floral  Hall,  in  the  extent  of  its  articles,  and  the  taste  and  beauty  of  its 
arrangements,  by  common  consent,  equalled  or  surpassed  any  preceding 
display  in  this  department.  To  the  marshals  and  other  gentlemen  having 
this  in  charge,  and  more  especially  to  the  ladies  of  Cortland  Village,  who 
perfected  these  admirable  arrangements,  the  Society  and  the  publio  are 
deeply  indebted. 

The  plowing  match,  on  the  second  day,  was  spiritedly  contested  by  nu- 
merous competitors,  and  the  work  performed  by  them  uncommonly  gooo!. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  our  county  fairs,  and  the  number  of 
competitors  should  be  still  much  further  increased.  Next  year  we  hope  to 
see  a  match  in  which  the  male  members  of  the  Society  will  generally  com- 
pete,  each  owner  managing  his  own  team  and  plow. 

Immediately  after  the  plowing  match,  the  Society  partook  of  a  well  served 
dinner  at  the  Cortland  House,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
to  hear  the  annual  address,  which  was  delivered  by  S.  B.  Woolworth,  Esq., 
of  Homer.  Though  the  speaker  expressed  regret  that  the  duty  had  not 
devolved  on  a  practical  agriculturist,  the  Society  felt  otherwise.  The  ad- 
dress was  eminently  sound,  able,  and  practical,  and  was  listened  to  with 
marked  interest  throughout,  by  an  audience  which  filled  the  church  even  to 
its  aisles. 

First  Clou  Cattle. 

There  were  twenty-two  animals  in  this  class,  entered  for  the  inspection 
of  the  committee ;  the  most  of  them  too,  superior  animals,  and  worthy 
of  prizes.  The  committee  instructed  the  chairman  to  report,  that  the 
Society  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  owners  of  these  aniirals,  for  their 
exhibition  here,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  furnishing  pleasing 
evidence  of  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  neat  cattle. 

Dairy  Conn. 
First  Premium,  Martin  Sanders. 

Milk  produced  during  the  first  week  in  June, • . .     820  lbs. 

Butter  do  do  do        13    M 

Milk  v      ,      do  do  September,  ......     254    " 

Butter  do  do  do 9    " 

The  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  dairy  was  excellent,  and  the  display 
in  the  miscellaneous  articles  creditable  to  the  county. 

Cartlandvilk.  •    HIRAM  HOPKINS,  President. 
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Officers  1851. — At  the  annual  meeting  held  Dee.  27,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected :  President,  Noah  Hitchcock.  Jr. ;  Vice  Presidents, 
Israel  Boies,  Anthony  Freer,  Paris  Barber,  Moses  Kinney ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  G.  J.  J.  Barber;  Recording  Secretary,  G.  W.  Chamberlain; 
Treasurer,  Morgan  L'.  Webb  ;  Marshals,  Ira  Bowen,  Amos  Hobart,  D.  S. 
Hunger ;  Executive  Board,  Manley  Hobart,  Benjamin  Salisbury,  Stephen 
Patrick,  David  Hardy,  A.  L.  Chamberlain,  Peter  Walrod,  Wm.  R.  Ran- 
dall, Lyman  Hubbard,  F.  H.  Hebberd,  James  Hitchcock. 

On  motion  of  Noah  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  a  committee  of  three  were,  appointed 
by  the  chair,  namely,  Amos  Rice,  A.  Freer  and  J.  J.  Adams,  to  prepare 
and  offer  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  recent  decease  of  William 
Randall,  Esq. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute  on  the  recent  decease  of 
Wm.  Randall,  Esq.,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Cortland  County  Agricultural  Society  have,  heard 
with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Wm.  Randall,  Esq.,  on  the  23d  inst.,  a 
prominent  agricultuiist  of  this  county,  and  an  Ex-President  of  this  Society, 
who  from  its  first  organization  has  been  one  of  its  most  efficient  supporters 
and  liberal  patrons';  that  we  recognise  in  him,  as  a  citizen  and  a  gentleman 
farmer,  those  Valuable  traits  of  character,  always  necessary  to  success, 
urbanity  and  kindness,  a  prudent  forecast,  and  a  persevering  energy. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  tender  their  sympathies  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  in  this  hour  of  affliction,  on  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained,  the 
loss  of  an  affectionate  husband,  and  an  honored  father. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  be  requested  to  forward  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  and  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  that  they  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  this  Society,  and  be 
published. 


DELAWARE. 

The  undersigned,  President  of  the  Delaware  County  Agricultural  Society, 
submits  the  following  report : 

The  past  year  has,  been  one  of  prosperity  to  this  Society.  More  than 
usual  interest  has  been  taken  in  its  proceedings  by  the  farmers  of  the  county, 
and  the  opinion  is  prevailing  among  them  that,  properly  sustained,  the  So- 
ciety may  become  of  increased  benefit  to  them.  The  list  of  members  of 
the  Society  is  greater  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period.  Ad- 
journed meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  in  different  towns  in  the  county 
during  the  past  summer,  which  were  addressed  by  the  President,  and  by 
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other  friends  of  Agriculture,  and  which  are  believed  to  have  had  a  good 
result.  ^ 

^he  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  village  of  Hamden,  on 
Wednesday,  October  16th,  and  was  numerously  attended.  The  show  of 
cattle  was  larger  than  at  any  former  Fair  of  the  Society,  and  the  animals 
exhibited  were,  many  of  them,  of  rare  excellence.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  Devons,  and  grades  of  that  breed,  were  offered,  and  justly  attracted 
public  attention.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  believed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  our  locality  and  wants,  and  is  therefore  becoming  popular  in  this  county. 
The  show  of  sheep  was  not  large,  but  those  exhibited  were  thorough  breds, 
and  fair  specimens  of  the  different  breeds.  They  consisted  of  Merinos, 
Cheviots,  Bakewelis,  and  South  Downs.  Regrets  were  expressed  that  some 
of  the  superior  Saxon  flocks,  kept  in  the  county,  were  not  represented 
The  show  of  horses,  though  not  large,  was  meritorious.  The  exhibition  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  well  sustained.  The  beautiful  and  elaborate  spe- 
cimens of  ladies'  handiwork,  were  much  admired,  and  constituted  a  highly 
interesting  feature  of  the  occasion. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows: 

From  the  State  Treasury, $106  00 

From  voluntary  contribution, 123'  00 

Balance  from  last  year  . 9  30 

$238  30 


The  above  amount,  less  a  balance  of  $2*80,  has  been  expended,  in  pre- 
miums, $222.10 :  incidentals,  $18.40. 

The  volumes  of  Transactions  and  proceedings  furnished  the  Society  have 
also  been  distributed  as  premiums,  and  are  perused  with  pleasure  and  profit 
by  those  into  whose  hands  they  fall.  It '  is  believed,  they  arc  exerting  a 
silent  but  powerful  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  Agricultural  journals, 
(especially  the  "  Cultivator,")  are  extensively  patronized  among  us,  and 
highly  valued.  They  contain  a  fund  of  valuable  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  fanner,  the  true  worth  of  which  is  beginning  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

8AMUEL  A.  LAW,  President. 

Officers,  1851. — President,  Samuel  A.  Law,  Meredith  ;  Secretary,  E.  H. 
Olmstead,  Delhi ;  Treasurer,  M.  L.  Farrington,  Delhi. 

DUTCHESS. 

The  Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  its  Tenth  Annual  Fair 
at  Washington  Hollow,  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  October.    This  show  far 
f  Assembly,  No.  150.1  15 
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exceeded  any  former  one  in  the  interest  manifested  by  the  visitors  and  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  superiority  of  the  stock  exhibited.  In  some  classes,  espe- 
cially in  working  oxen,  sheep,  brood  mares  and  colts,  and  horses,  the  show 
would  have  favorably  compared  with  any  show?in  the  State.  The  domestic 
hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  on  the  tables  were  many  well  arranged 
floral  ornaments,  and  splendid  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  the  season,  while 
the  department  of  manufactured  goods  gave  good  evidence  of  the  taste  and 
industry  of  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  and  of  the  skill  of  the  me- 
chanics who  sent  in  specimens  of  their  work.  Besides  the  premiums 
awarded  in  money  and  diplomas,  a  large  number  of  books  were  distributed 
to  the  successful  competitors,  comprizing  the  best  selections  from  the 
numerous  agricultural  publications  of  the  day,  and  including  a  number  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  State  Society  and  the  American  Institute.  The 
latter  works  are  being  much  sought  after,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Society,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  them.  Several  are 
now  striving  for  them  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  full  set.  The  Society, 
by  a  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  usefulness,  receive  the  pay 
of  members  in  advance,  which  entitles  the  members  to  a  copy  of  the  Culti- 
vator, or  American  Agriculturist.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  great  advan- 
tages must  arise,  by  distributing  a  considerable  number  of  such  excellent 
agricultural  periodicals. 

The  next  show  will  be  held  at  the  same  place,  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of 
October,  1851.  BARCLAY  HAVILAND,  Secretary. 

Officers,  1851. — President,  Cornelius  Du  Bois,  Poughkeepsie.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Thomas  Tabor,  Henry  Mesier,  J.  F.  Sheafe,  Aaron  Vail,  Cal- 
vert Canfield,  J.  W.  Wheeler.  Recording  Secretaries,  Barclay  Haviland, 
Samuel  T.  Tabor,  Washington.  Corresponding  Secretaries,  S.  B.  Trow- 
bridge, Poughkeepsie  ;  R.  G.  Coffin,  Washington ;  Abraham  Burton,  Ches- 
nut  Ridge.     Treasurer,  Henry  A.  Field,  Poughkeepsie. 


Indian  Corn. 

Statement  of  five  acres  of  corn  raised  by  A.  L.  &  H.  P.  Allen,  Pough- 
keepsie :  The  field,  consisting  of  about  twelve  acres,  had  hud  to  grass  for 
several  years.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  some  parts  inclining  a  little  to 
gravel.  In  the  early  part  of  May  last,  drew  on  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
loads  of  barn-yard  manure  and  spread  upon  the  sod,  which  was  then  turned 
over,  plowing  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches.  The  surface  was  smoothed 
with  a  light  harrow,  without  disturbing  the  sod. 

The  seed  was  the  common  eight  and  twelve-rowed  yellow  corn,  and  was 
planted  between  the  22d  and  29tb  of  May,  three  feet  apart  each  way,  the 
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ground  haying  been  marked  out  with  a  light  plow  for  that  purpose.  The 
seed  was  prepared  as  follows,  viz :  To  three  bushels  of  corn,  take  two  pounds 
of  glue  and  dissolve  it  in  eight  quarts  of  water ;  sprinkle  it  on  the  corn,- 
and  stir  it  until  thoroughly  wet.  Then  sprinkle  on  four  double  handsfull 
of  guano,  or  its  equivalent  of  hen  manure,  continue  stirring  or  shoveling  the 
corn  over,  and  sprinkle  on  wood  ashes,  lime  and  plaster,  an  equal  quantity 
of  each,  until  the  moisture  is  absorbed.  The  kernels  will  then  not  adhere 
to  each  other,  but  will  be  covered  with  a  dry  coating  of  the  above  sub*» 
stances,  and  may  be  planted  at  leisure.  The  corn  was  plowed  twice  in  a> 
row  each  way,  and  hoed  once,  commencing  about  the  14th  of  June,  and. 
finishing  about  the  first  of  July,  after  which  a  part  of  the  field  was  again 
plowed  as  before,  but  at  least  three  acres  of  the  westerly  half  of  said  field, 
(which  includes  said  five  acres,)  were  plowed  but  one  way.  This  was  the 
case  with  nearly  two  out  of  said  five  seres.  Our  hay  and  rye  crops  pre*; 
vented  our  giving  further  attention  to  the  corn*  The  corn  was  cut  up  at 
the  ground  in  October,  and  husked  in  the  field  in  November. 

The  amount  of  corn  raised  upon  said  five  acres  by  us  the  season  last  past, 
having  been  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel  measure,  was  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  bushels  and  three  pecks — equal  to  sixty-seven  bushels  and 
one  and  a  half  pecks  per  acre.     A  part  of  this  corn  has  been  sold,  and,  be-  , 
ing  weighed,  overrun  the  measurement  about  one  pound  to  the  bushel. 

The  above  statement  is  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  H.  D.  Myers,  sur- 
veyor, and  Thomas  Bennett,  who  assisted  in  Cultivating  the  field,  and  in 
gathering  and  measuring  the  crop. 


Jfij&LE. 


We  held  our  Tenth  Annual  Fair  at  Aurora,  September  18th  and  19th, 
1850.  All  previous  ones  having  been  held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  in* 
consequence  of  the  Cttle  interest  being  taken  by  those  in  the  country1 
towns,  the  Society  had  almost  become  extinct ;  consequently  at  its  Ninth' 
Annual  Fair  in  the  city,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  it  into  the' 
country.  "  Accordingly  it  was  adjourned  iere  for  this  year,  and  the  result 
has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  change. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  stock,  was  too  numeW 
ens  to  mention  in  one  report.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  cattle, 
eighty-nine  horses,  seventy-three  sheep,  twenty-three  hogs,  and  various 
other  animals  were  entered  in  competition  for  the  premiums,  and 
hundreds  of  other  animals  were  present,  but  not  offered,  many  of  them 
worthy  of  especial  notice.    Farm  products  were  offered  of  various  kinds,  in 
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great  abundance.  Household  and  domestic  manufactures  were  equally  rep- 
resented. In  the  mechanical  department  they  were  not  so  numerous, 
although  some  good  specimens  of  wagons,  plows,  ox-yokes,  horse-rakes, 
stoves,  &c,  were  very  creditable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  workmen. 
Messrs.  Jewett  and  Boot,  of  Buffalo,  presented  some  splendid  parlor  stoves, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  ever  offered  to  any  community. 

The  ladies'  department  was  fully  represented  by  numerous  articles  of  - 
handiwork,  such  as  quilts,  coverlets,  carpeting,  hearth  rugs,  shawls,  fulled 
cloth,  stockings,  mittens,  table  cloths,  toweling,  and  a  great  variety  of 
needlework. 

It  was  estimated,  that  at  least  eight  thousand  persons  were  present,  and 
take  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  it  far  exceeded  any  of  its  predecessors  since 
the  organisation  of  the  Society,  and  seemed  to  stimulate  all  present  with  the 
importance  of  taking  more  interest  in  future  exhibitions. 

The  amount  of  premiums  offered  was* $550  00 

do  do  awarded  was 345  50 

Besides  some  fifty  volumes  Transactions,  and  more  diplomas  than  we 
were  prepared  to  furnish. 

Farms, 

The  committee  reported  but  one  farm  offered  for  examination,  and  that 
owned  by  John  Baynor,  of  Clarence.  The  committee,  after  an  examina- 
tion, pronounced  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  containing  two'  hundred 
and  twenty-four  acres,  well  arranged  as  to  divisions  and  convenience  of  cul- 
tivation, a  good  bearing  orchard,  with  well  arranged  buildings,  and  a  supe- 
rior garden.  The  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  of  $10,  to  John 
Baynor,  for  the  best  farm. 

Officers  1851. — Apollos  Hitchcock,  of  Cheektowaga,  President ;  John 
8.  King,  Amherst;  Alorao  Baynor,  Clarence;  W.  B.  Coppock,  Buffalo; 
Charles  Baker,  Colden ;  John  Webster,  Hamburgh ;  B.  W.  Pratt,  Collins  ; 
Oliver  Patch,  Wales ;  Orren  Mayo,  Concord ;  Ira  McCall,  Aurora ;  Josiah 
Eullerton,  Alden ;  N.  Gv  Stebbins,  Cheektowaga,  Vice  Presidents :  Henry 
Atwood,  Lancaster,  Treasurer ;  Henry  L.  Bingham,  Lancaster,  Secretary. 

The  Society  adjourned,  to  hold  its  next  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  at 

Lancaster. 

AABON  BILBY,  Secretary. 
Aurora,  December,  2,  1850. 
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ESSEX. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  occurred  on  the  25th  and  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  conjunction  with  that  of  Clinton  county.  The  Fair  was  held  at 
Keeseville,  and  the  same  enclosure  again  occupied  which  was  referred  to  in 
our  last  report,  and  a  description  of  which  belongs  particularly  to  our  sister 
Society.  The  grounds  have  been  much  adorned,  and  made  more  commodi- 
ous by  the  erection  of  a-  tasteful  and  appropriate  edifice,  dedicated  to  Flora 
and  Pomona.  The  enclosure,  and  the  various  buildings  and  appliances 
connected  with  it,  render  the  grounds  among  the  most  extensive  and  well 
arranged  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  have  been  devoted. 
The  public  are  indebted  for  the  recent  improvements  to  the  energy  and  seat 
of  the  committee  of  the  Clinton  Society.  The  weather  was  favorable,  and 
a-  vast  concourse  of  farmers  and  spectators  were  assembled,  far  exceeding 
thai  of  any  preceding  year. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest,  and  we  feel  assured  that  its  influ- 
ence will  be  enduring  upon  the  prosperity  of  both  counties.  The  competi- 
tion in  this  Society  was,  in  numerous  departments,  very  animated  and 
gratifying.  The  number  of  entries  was  fur  greater  than  at  the  former  Fair. 
The  display  was  excellent,  and  extensive  in  manufactures,  female  industry, 
and  miscellaneous  articles,  indicative  of  great  progress  in  these  branches* 
The  exhibition  of  horses  we  presented  is  seldom  equalled.  We  pride  our- 
selves upon  the  excellence  of  our  breed  of  horses,  and  the  reputation  of  out 
stock  on  this  occasion  was  fully  sustained.  In  addition  to  the  Black  Hawk 
family,  whioh  has  established  so  high  a  character  for  a  combination  of  ele- 
gance, action,  vigor  and  endurance,  we  are  introducing  into  the  county  very 
extensively  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  imported  thorough  bred  horses.  The 
growing  attention  to  this  department  of  husbandry  promises  the  most  im- 
portant results,  and  it  is  the  design  of  our  Society  to  cherish  and  promote 
it  by  every  practicable  expedient. 

The  entries  of  neat  cattle  were  highly  respectable.  The  appearance  upon 
the  grounds  of  a  number  of  very  choice  and  beautiful  Devons,  from  die  herd 
of  Mr.  John  Brown,  residing  in  one  of  our  most  remote  and  secluded  towns/ 
attracted  great  attention,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Fair.  A 
peculiar  and  decided  influence  claimed  for  these  Agricultural  associations, 
has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  this 
community,  by  the  exhibition  of  these  animals.  The  interest  arid  admira* 
tkm  they  excited  have  attracted  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  hat 
already  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  several  choice  animals  into  this 
region.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
stock  of  our  county  will  he  permanent  and  decisive.    A  few  superior  sheep 
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were  exhibited,  bat  the  entries  did  not  sustain  the  character  of  our  wool- 
growing  interest. 

We  regret  to  report  but  a  slight  and  inadequate  competition  for  the  pre* 
iniums  offered  for  farmland  field  crops.  The  Society  intend,  if  possible,  to 
arouse  a  stronger  interest  and  more  attention  to  these  pre-eminently  im- 
portant departments  of  agrioulture. 

,  The  county  of  Essex  is  extended  over  so  wide  a  territory,  and  so  discon- 
qpcted  by  its  broken  and  uneven  surface,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  concen- 
trate an  exhibition  of  its  agricultural  productions.  Our  fairs  must  embrace, 
therefore,  only  a  local,  rather  than  a  general  display  of  the  resources  of  the 
county  ;  and  hence  an  unfavorable,  but  false,  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
our  agricultural  capacity  and  condition.  The  effect  of  the  Society  has  been,  • 
however,  to  draw  together  from  the  various  sections  of  the  county  many  of 
the  most  prominent  and  intellectual  of  the  farming  olasses.  We  find  in  this 
communion,  and  in  the  comparison  of  opinions  and  exhibition  of  modes  of 
husbandry  and  resources,  the  development  of  a  progress  and  position  of  out 
agricultural  affairs  in  the  highest  degree  animating  and  satisfactory.  The  • 
former  of  Northern  New- York  occupies  the  most  favorable  situation,  and 
enjoys  the  highest  advantages  of  market,  both  as  to  price  and  demand  for 
all  his  commodities.  We  may  assert,  in  connection  with  this  conceded 
position,  that  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex  favorably  compare  with  most 
sections  of  the  State,  as  well  in  the  native  fertility  of  the  soil  as  in  the  pro- 
grass  of  its  artificial  improvement. 

.  A  combination  of  such  advantages  authorises  the  anticipation  of  a  high 
progression  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county.    We  trust  that  osr 
Society  will  exercise  a  powerful  agency  in  promoting  and  accelerating  these % 
results. 

f  The  Union  of  the  Fairs  of  Clinton  and  Essex  counties  was  attended 
with  all  the  favorable  effects  contemplated  in  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The*  numbers  who  were  attracted  by  this  arrangement  were  vastly 
i]fcreased»  The  emulation  excited  between  the  Societies  quite  equalled  in 
He  influence  upon  the  exhibition,  the  extent  and  quality  of  entries,  the ' 
b#auty  and  variety  of  animals  and  fabrics  displayed,  that  is  exerted  by  the 
ordinary  competition  between  individuals.  The  interest  of  the  occasion  and 
it*  useful  consequences  in  every  department  were  promoted  by  this  plan  ; 
ne  where  else,  it  is  believed,  existing  in  the  State.  With  a  design  of  ex-  * 
citing  a  higher  and  universal  spirit  of  emulation  between  the  counties,  and 
of  attaching  increased  zest  and  animation  to  the  scene,  the  officers  of  the 
Clinton  Society  proposed,  and  the  gauntlet  was  readily  taken  up  by  Essex, 
that  the  Societies  should  engage  in  an  honorary  competition  at  the  Fair, 
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their  respective  claims  to  be  submitted  to  foreign  judges,  mutually  chosen. 
This  arrangement  was  announced  some  time  preceding  the  Fair.  The 
points  of  rivalry  to  be  thus  adjudicated,  were  these :  Which  Society  excelled 
in  the  exhibition  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  respectively,  regard 
being  had  to  the  extent  and  quality  -of  the  entries ;  and  also,  which  Society 
excelled  in  the  general  exhibition,  in  all  it  branches.  The  awards  of  the 
judges,  it  was  stipulated,  should  be  entered  upon  the  record  of  each  Society, 
and  embraced  in  its  report  to  the  State  Society.  This  novel  passage,  at 
arms  in  our  agricultural  chivalry  excited  an  universal  interest.  The  judges 
selected  were  attended  on  their  examination  by  a  representative  of  each 
Society,  to  present  its  entries  and  to  protect  its  claims.  In  accordance  with 
the  understanding  we  incorporate  in  this  report  their  decision,  which  was  as 
follows: 

The  committee  on  the  exhibitions  of  the  Clinton  and  Essex  County  So- 
cieties, report  as  follows  : — We  awarded  the  preference  to  Clinton  county 
on  horses  and  cattle,  with  the  exception  of  Devon  cattle,  which  we  give  to 
Essex  county.  Also,  the  exhibition  of  sheep  and  swine  to  Clinton.  On 
domestic  manufacture  we  give  the  preference  to  Essex.  Fruits  and  flowers, 
to  Clinton  county.  Vegetables,  very  good  on  both  sides,  rather  in  frvor 
of  Essex  county.  The  exhibition  of  farming  utensils,  to  Clinton  'county. 
The  productions  of  the  dairy,  to  Essex. 

(Signed)  HENRY  WINTERBOTTOM,  Canada  East, 

W.  DOTY,  Saratoga  Co., 

Committee  on  Exhibition. 

We  deeply  regret  that  an  universal  sentiment  does  not  prevail  favorable 
to  a  perpetuation  of  these  combined  Fairs,  and  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  will  be  maintained. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  late  President  of  the  Vermont  University,  deli- 
vered the  annual  address,  a  production  of  remarkable  eloquence  and  ability. 

It  appears  from  the  treasurer's  report,  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety were  as  follows : 

Money  on  hand  date  of  last  report, $77  05 

Cash  received  from  the  State, 71  00 

From  memberships  and  other  sources, 223  54 

$371  59 

Paid  for  premiums, •  • $288  50 

Incidental  expenses, . .  • : 67  14=$355  64 

Balance  on  hand, $15  &§ 

January,  21, 1851,  W.C.WATSON,  Prmfont. 
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At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
locate  the  annual  fair  for  the  next  successive  five  years  at  Elizabethtovm. 

Officers  elected — President — Winslow  C.  Watson,  of  Chesterfield ;  Secre- 
tary, Robert  S.  Hale,  of  Elkabethtown ;  Treasurer,  Be  Witt  C.  Brown, 
Elisabethtown,  and  eighteen  Vice  Presidents. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  cause  of  Agriculture 
has  been  advanced  by  the  efforts  already  made,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
united  action  and  perseverance  in  the  future. 

Resolved^  That  we  are  gratified  with  the  success  of  our  sister  Society  of 
Clinton  county,  and  we  tender  to  them  our  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  afford- 
ing us  the  use  of  their  grounds  for  our  first  and  second  Fairs. 

Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Chester- 
field for  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  starting  this  Society  into  life, 
and  vigor. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  its  officers  for  their 
diligence,  and  perseverance  in  conducting  it  to  its  present  elevation. 

Resolved,  That  Winslow  C.  Watson,  for  his  eminent  and  valuable  services 
as  President  of  this  Society,  is  entitled  to  its  warmest  thanks. 


PULTON  AND  HAMILTON. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  in 
the  village  of  Johnstown,  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  September. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  entertained  high  hopes  of  an  augmented  in- 
crease in  every  department  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,4>ut  were  much  dis- 
appointed. 

Our  list  of  articles  was  considerable  less  than  the  previous  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  misunderstanding  in  changing  the  time  of  holding  our  fair, 
from  the  first  publication  to  an  earlier  day,  which  deranged  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  operation. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  was  quite  respectable,  and 
evinced  that  spirit  of  emulation  which  manifested  itself  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  productions  of  the  loom  and  needle,  only  a  few  specimens  were 
exhibited,  but,  which  gave  the  best  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
<the  manufacturer. 

Two  field  crops  were  entered  for  premiums,  by  George  Logan  of  West 
Galway. 

From  144  rods  he  raised  twenty-three  bushels,  three  pecks  of  buckwheat ; 
met  profit,  ... $8  37 
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From  quarter  of  an  acre,  r  feed  170  bushels  of  carrots,  equal  to 

680  bushels  from  the  aore — value  170  bushels, . $25  66 

Bxpenae  of  cultivation, • • 9  75 

Profit  on  crop, $15  75 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year — William  Logan,  of 
West  Gal  way,  President;  James  Edwards,  of  Ephratah,  Vice  President; 
Peter  T.  Tost,  of  Johnstown,  Secretary  ;  Archibald  Anderson,  of  Johns- 
town, Treasurer ;  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  fourteen  members. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  by  A.  Anderson, 
Treasurer,  for  the  year  1850  : 

By  balance  in  the  treasury  from  1849, $24  12 

To  amount  received  for  membership,  entries,  Ac, . 75  25 

Amount  received  from  the  State  treasury, 60  00 


^ 


$159  37 

Expenditures. 

By  amount  of  premiums  awarded  and  paid, $104  75 

Incidental  expenses,  printing,  &c, 33  56 

Leaving  a  balance  in  treasury  of,. • . .     $21  06 


# 


WILLIAM  J.  ROBB,  Secretary. 
West  Perth,  January  14th,  1851. 


GREENE. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Z.  Pratt,  President  of  the  Greene 
County  Agricultural  Sooiety  in  1847,  is  so  full  and  replete  with  statistical 
information,  relative  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  Society  and  the  county, 
that  I  deem  it  but  an  act  of  supererogation  to  say  more,  than  that  the  latter 
has  steadily  increased  in  all  her  industrial  pursuits,  and  made  an  advance* 
ment  in  them  all  worthy  of  her  hardy  sons. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Windham  Center, 
east  of  the  mountain,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September,  and  was  the 
largest,  and  better  attended  by  the  farmers  and  mechanics  than  any  previous 
Fur.  They  turned  out  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the' mountain  coun- 
ty, bringing  along  with  them  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  such  stock  and 
produce  as  they  deemed  worthy  of  exhibition  or  exchange.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious sight  to  witness  the  gyod  feelibg  which  everywhere  prevailed,  the  into* 
rest  all  manifested  in  sustaining  the  Society,  and  the  honest  competition 
which  these  fairs  beget  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 
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In  all  departments,  the  exhibition  was  not  only  creditable  to  the  county, 
bat  unsurpassed.  The  show  of  stock  was  all  that  eould  be  desired,  and 
evidenced  the  attention  which  had  been  given  to  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  the  success  that  had  resulted  from  such  attention.  The  display  in  the  do- 
mestic department  was  good,  and  evinced  the  taste  of  dor  county  ladies, 
in  the  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
any  other  county.  The  dairy  department  was  fully  sustained,  and  received 
the  approbation  of  all  who  saw  the  fine  rolls  and  pots  of  butter*  and  niee 
cheese,  that  were  displayed  on  the  occasion.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
department,  the  display  was  excellent,  and  manifested  the  attention  which 
had  been  bestowed,  in  the  improved  varieties  on  exhibition,  and  which  I 
trust  will  continue  until  nothing  but  the  very  best  is  produced. 

The  plowing  match  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and 
elicited  considerable  excitement.  The  competition  was  spirited,  and  told 
well  for  the  competitors  in  the  rapidity  as  well  as  execution  of  the  per- 
formance. ' 

In  the  afternoon,  the  people  assembled  on  the  show  ground  to  listen  to 
the  exercises  which  had  been  prepared  for  tbe  occasion,  to  wit :  singing  by 
the  choir,  addresses,  reports  of  committees,  and  the  premiums  awarded. 
The  first  address  was  by  D.  K.  Olney,  Esq.,  and  was  an  able,  scientific, 
and  well  delivered  one — all  seemingly  delighted  with  the  premises  which  be 
laid  down,  and  the  applications  deduced  therefrom.  He  was  followed  by  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Fitch,  who  chained  the  attention  of  the  large  audience  for  nearly 
two  hours,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  farmers  of  Greene ;  and  was  an 
effort  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  occasion,  and  one  that  no  pen  of  mine  can 
adequately  describe.  Col.  Pratt  was  then  called  for,  and  gave  a  few  prac- 
tical remarks  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  and  the  improvements  he  had 
witnessed  since  his  sojourn  in  the  mountain  towns  of  Greene,  effected  by  the 
toil  of  the  hardy  yeomany,  which  were  enthusiastically  received.  A  few 
observations  were  made  by  A.  Marks,  Esq.,  and  the  reports  were  read  and 
premiums  awarded.  Thanks  were  tendered  to  the  speakers  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Windham,  for  their  kindness  and  attention  in  furnishing  accommo- 
dations for  the  Fair. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  1850,  were : — President,  Col.  George  Ro- 
bertson, Windham  ;  A.  Marks,  Durham, and  Isaac  B.  Hinman,  Secretaries; 
Lewis  Sherrill,  Greenville,  Treasurer.  Four  Viee*Presidents,  and  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  twelve. 

In  concluding  ibis,  my  first  annual  report,  I  eannot  but  express  the 
high  gratification  I  feel  in  witnessing  the  noble  spirit  that  seems  to  manifest 
itself  among  our  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  the  ladies  also,  ia  advancing 
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the  interests  of  the  Society.    It  evidences  that  they  have  realised  its  worth, 
and  that  henceforth  ite  history  will  he  one  of  prosperity  and  progress. 

GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  President. 

Officers,  1851. — President,  George  Robertson,  Windham  Center ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Edwaid  Johnson,  Durham ;  Stephen  Steele,  Windham  Center ; 
Stephen  Hotchkiss,  Cairo;  Joseph  C.  Tiffany,  New  Baltimore;  Recording 
Secretary,  Isaac  B.  Hinman,  Jewett ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Horatio  L. 
Day,  Cainy  Treasurer,  A.  Marks,  Durham ;  and  twelve  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Next  Fur  to  be  held  at  Coxsackie.  Stewart  Austin,  Andrew  Baker, 
Roewell  Read,  James  Hawley,  Joseph  C.  Tiffany,  and  John  Guthrie,  com- 
mittee of  arrangements. 

r 

GENESEE. 

The  undersigned,  President  of  the  Genesee  County  Agricultural  Society, 
would  respectfully  report,  that  since  the  last  report  the  interest  in  our  So- 
ciety has  been  such  as  to  afford  to  all  its  friends  the  strongest  evidence  of 
its  usefulness  and  stability. 

The  towns  in  our  county  are  becoming  strongly  interested  in  agricultural 
exhibitions,  and  a  competition  has  sprung  up  which  has  been  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  substantial  good  to  the  miming  community,  promising  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  perfection  in  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  and  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  During  the  year,  town  fairs  have  been  held  in  the 
towns  of  Darien  and  Pavillion.  They  were  well  attended,  and  their  exhi- 
bitions would  bear  no  mean  comparison  with  the  early  exhibitions  of  the 
County  Society. 

A  society  has  also  been  recently  organized  in  the  town  of  Le  Roy,  and 
we  are  in  the  expectation  that  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  every  town 
in  the  county  will  have  its  own  society,  auxiliary  to  the  County  Society, 
and  contribute  of  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  with  its  domestic 
manufactures,  to  enrich  our  exhibitions. 

Our  plowing  match,  and  show  of  stallions,  was  held  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  there  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  the  yeomanry  of  the 
county,  with  a  more  elegant  display  of  stallions  than  we  have  ever  before 
witnessed  here ;  and  the  plowing  was  done  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
this  far-fiimed  wheat-growing  district,  and  afforded  ample  satisfaction  to  all 
by  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  plows,  teams  and  plowmen,  were  capa- 
ble of  turning  under  from  two  to  three  tons  of  clover  per  acre,  ten  inches 
below  the  surface. 

The  show  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  swine,  filming  utensils,  mechanic  arts. 
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domestic  products,  and  manufactures,  was  held  at  Batavia,  on  the  third  and 
fourth  of  October,  and  the  people  came  up  en  masse,  to  witness  such  a  dis- 
play as  has  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  county.  No  occasion  has 
congregated  more  people  in  Batavia  than  this  for  many  years.  Genesee 
Agricultural  Society  truly  came  out  in  her  strength,  there  being  by  estimate, 
between  eight  and  ten  thousand  persons  on  the  ground. 

The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  domestic  articles  exhibited, 
were  of  kinds,  qualities,  and  grades  to  do  credit  to  any  county  in^he  State, 
and  of  which  the  people  of  our  county  may  justly  be  proud. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  our  State 

Agricultural  Society,  in  fixing  upon  a  time  for  holding  our  State  Fairs, 

should  be  more  mindful  of  the  convenience  of  our  western  agriculturists,  as 

until  the  fifteenth  of  September  the  wheat  sowing  season  continues,  and  by 

reason  thereof  the  Fair  being  at  an  earlier  period,  multitudes  who  would 

otherwise  do  so,  are  prevented  from  attending  this  State  jubilee. 

S.  HE§TON,  President. 
Batavia,  Jan.  1st,  1851. 

Receipts  and  expenditures : 

Balance  last  year $68  28 

From  State, 92  00 

Sundries, 22  26 

Subscriptions, • . . . . .  87  00 

Members, 227  79 

$497  33 

Paid  out  premiums  and  expenses, $343  25 

Balance  in  treasury,. 154  08 

$497  83 


Officers  1851. — J.  E.  Tompkins,  President ;  B.  Young,  Secretary ;  G. 
Kirkum,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


HERKIMER. 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  in  the  village  of  Herkimer,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  was  a  very  successful  one,  and  gave  cheering  evidence  of  the 
onward  progress  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  county.  The  exhibition 
of  stock  in  the  various  departments,  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
the  farmers  ;  and  the  dairy  exhibition  gave  assurance  that  this  growing  in- 
terest is  not  neglected,  but  is  making  steady  progress  and  improvement  in 
the  county.  In  the  mechanical  departments,  and  in  that  of  domestic  man 
ufaotures,  there  Was  a  creditable  display. 
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The  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  have  great  reason  to  be  encour- 
aged with  their  prospects,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herkimer  county 
will  do  her  doty.  The  farming  interest  seems  to  have  awakened  from  its 
lethargy,  and  is  determined  to  enjoy  the  means  of  improvement  which  are 
plaoed  within  its  reach,  and  to  do  credit  to  this  great  and  all  important  in- 
dustrial pursuit. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Ezra  Graves,  President 
of  the  Society,  and  was  extensively  circulated  in  the  papers  of  the  county* 

Among  the  standing  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society,  is  one  to 

» 

the  person  who  will  exhibit  the  most  profitable  management  of  an  entire 
farm  for  one  year,  taking  into  account  interest  on  the  value  |f  land,  labor 
expended,  and  all  expenses— the  improvement  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
faun  during  the  year,  and  the  value  of  all  products.  This  will  produce,  it 
is  believed,  extensive  competition,  and  practical  results  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance will  eventually  accrue  to  the'  entire  farming  interest. 

Anntjal  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  third  of  February, 

*  1851,  when  a  large  number  of  persons  were  in  attendance,  evincing  a  lively 

interest  in  the  future  well  being  and  prosperity  of  the  Society.     Lists  of 

members  were  handed  in  from  the  several  towns,  numbering  from  thirty  to 

sixty  each. 

Officers  elected  for  1851. — President,  Hon.  E.  Graves,  Herkimer;  Se- 
cretary, A.  L.  Fish,  Cedarville ;  Treasurer,  Robert  Earll,  Herkimer ;  and 
nineteen  Vice  Presidents  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  same  number. 

Extract  from  the  address  of  Hon.  Ezra  Graves  : 

Agricultural  Science. 
The  human  mind,  like  the  human  body,  requires  a  change  of  exercise  and 
employment,  to  fit  and  prepare  it  for  usefulness  to  the  world,  and  make  it 
agreeable  to  those  with  whom  it  mingles,  and  useful  to  those  whose  happi- 
ness and  welfare  depend  upon  its  exercise ;  and  he  who  fails  to  cultivate  his 
reasoning  powers  for  any  other  purpose  than  merely  to  subserve  his  own 
private  notions,  or  his  own  cupidity  and  selfishness,  deserves  not  his  ha- 
bitation in  a  land  of  freedom,  and  in  a  country  and  climate  so  happily  cal- 
culated to  invigorate  and  strengthen  every  effort  of  the  human  intellect, 
.  to  dispense  joy,  diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  cast  into  the  circle  of  a  broad  and 
extended  acquaintance  a  halo  of  light,  a  beacon  of  intelligence,  and  the 
oil-can  of  tranquility  and  satisfaction.  And  while  our  common  schools, 
academies  and'  colleges  lire  shadowing  forth  their  benign  influence,  and  giv 
ing  to  scholastic  genius  a  brilliant  and  enchanting  view  of  the  last  and  most 
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elevated  round  in  the  ladder  of  fame,  the  world  is  becoming  satisfied  that 
the.  cultivation  of  the  soil  upon  which  God  placed  his  creature  man  is  an 
elevated,  and  important  science,  the  beauties  of  which  are  not  seen  or  en- 
joyed by  the  freshmen  in  the  class  of  Agriculture 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  meant  by  agricultural  science  ?  and  how  is  the 
science  to  be  acquired,  and  who  are  the  teachers  ?  I  mean,  by  agricultural 
soience,  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  and  a  comparison  of  its  yearly  products  ; 
enabling  the  careful  learner  always  to  fit  and  prepare  his  ground  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  seed  that  he  sows,  or  plants,  and  qualifying  him  to  se- 
lect the  suitable  field  for  the  particular  species  of  grain  that  he  intends  to 
raise  with  suaji  prudence,  foresight  and  experience,  that  he  will  be  amply 
compensated  for  his  toil  in  an  abundant  crop.  And  how  is  this  science  to 
be  acquired  ?  I  answer,  would  it  be  difficult  for  the  agriculturist,  or  horti- 
culturist, to  determine  what  his  lands  were  best  calculated  to  produce,  who 
should  sow  three  kinds  of  grain  in  the  same  field,  the  grounds  of  which  are 
equally  well  fitted,  if  he  watched  with  care  the  growth,  ripening  and  har- 
vesting of  each  kind ;  and  then  estimated  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  each, 
in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  upon  each  ?  There  are  but 
few  crops  in  this  country  but  what  pay  the  cost  of  growing  them,  and  very 
many  pay  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  not  unfrequently  even  more 
than  this.  If  the  farmer  can  make  the  experiment  successfully  upon  one 
field,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  he  cannot  upon  his  whole  farm.  These  ex- 
periments made,  and  entered  in  a  journal,  which  should  be  kept  by  every 
farmer,  he  would  be  able  at  all  times,  by  referring  to  his  journal  to  ascer- 
tain the  year,  and  the  crop  that  he  had  upon  a  particular  part  of  his  farm, 
and  upon  every  fieM  of  his  farm ;  thus  enabling  him  to  fit  and  prepare  his 
land  for  that  kind  of  crop  which  pays  the  best,  with  the  least  labor  and  ex- 
pense. And  is  this  knowledge  not  worth  acquiring  ?  And  allow  me  to  ask 
how  this  labor-lessening  and  money-saving  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  by  the 
common  fanner,  with  his  common  education,  in  any  other  way  ?  The  agri- 
cultural chemist,  who  by  chemical  appliances,  can  analyze  the  soil,  and  de- 
termine its  properties,  aided  by  botanical  researches,  can  determine  the 
different  properties  of  the  different  productions  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  the  soils  that  contain  the  ingredients  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  grains  and  herbage,  which  he  wishes  to  produce.  Aad 
this  knowledge  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  to  be  desired,  because  it 
is  always  reliable,  for  the  earth  is  like  its  Divine  Creator,  ever  ready 
to  yield  its  blessings  to  those  who  justly  merit  them;  and  the  hus- 
bandman who  pays  the  soil  for  its  benevolence  to  him,  by  judiciously  ma- 
nuring, and  skillfully  fitting  it,  and  adapting  his  seed  to  the  proper  field, 
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will  never  look  upon  his  cultivated  fields  and  charge  them  with  having  ex- 
torted from  him  labor  and  toil,  without  returning  a  liberal  equivalent  And 
who  that  has  toiled  and  sweat  upon  lands  made  barren  by  his  repeated  drafts 
upon  her,  without  feeding  her  with  even  the  stalks  of  her  own  productions, 
has  not  learned  the  sorry  lesson,  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  health  and 
comfort,  as  well  as  by  the  chagrin  and  mortification  with  which  he  is  met,  by 
finding  the  productions  of  his  farm  too  scanty  to  fill  a  barn  of  small  capa- 
city, or  granary  of  limited  dimensions. 


JEFFERSON. 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Watertown,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  show  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  upon  the  ground,  indi- 
cated clearly  that  our  county  is  making  rapid  advances  in  improving  the 
different  kinds  of  animals  best  suited  to  our  climate  and  soil.  At  our 
extensive  Hall,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  articles  of  domestio 
manufactures  and  agricultural  implements,  there  was  an  unusual  display  of 
the  products  of  the  dairy,  the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  the  workshop.  The 
ladies'  handiwork  has  never  been  equaled.  The  attendance  was  unusually 
large — estimated  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  the  plowing  match  came  off,  in  a  very 
spirited  and  interesting  manner.  The  plows  were  of  various  patterns,  and 
the  work  done  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  Jefferson  is  not  behind  any  of 
her  sister  counties  in  appreciating  the  benefits  derived  from  these  annual 
Exhibitions  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  manufactory  and  the  workshop. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  Agricultural 
interests  of  the  county,  by  a  largely  increased  attention  to  the  dairy,  in- 
stead of  grain  growing.  Experience  has  proved  the  change  to  be  of  great 
importance,  by  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  among  that  class 
of  farmers. 

Some  portions  of  the  county  have  suffered  severely  by  the  potato  rot, 
while  other  portions  have  entirely  escaped. 

The  winter  wheat  growing  portions  of  the  county  have  suffered  severely 
by  the  wheat  weevil ;  but  our  farmers  have  found  that  the  Black  Sea  spring 
wheat  resists  them.  This  wheat  is  found  to  be  a  very  good  substitute,  for 
tome  •  jnsumption,  but  will  not  do  to  export. 

Tb*  rains  have  fallen  at  Plesis,  in  this  county,  in 

May, 8.07  inches. 

June, 1.89      " 

July 6.17      • 
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August, 8.71  " 

September, 5.95  " 

October, 8.72  " 

November, 8.78  " 

28.29      " 

Statement  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  1850,  and  a  list  of  officers 
for  1851 : 

1849,  Dec.  Balance  in  treasury $480  78 

1855,  Sept.  Rec'd  from  members,  and  admission  into  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall 626  54 

Rec'd  from  Treasurer  of  State, 188  0O 

Books  sold,  and  paid  as  premiums, 21  0O 

91,161  82 

Paid  for  winter  premiums, H^ 

Sept.,  1850,  premiums, 671  0O 

Contingent  expenses, , 178  10 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer, 257  22 

$1,161  82 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  8th  January,  1851,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : 

Marcena  K,  Patrick,  President,  Sacketts  Harbor.  Vice-Presidents — 
Edward  S.  Salisbury,  Ellisburgh ;  Geo.  Brown,  Brownsville ;  George 
White,  Rutland;  Wm.  Sill,  Rodman;  Ambrose  Potter,  Adams;  David 
Granger,  Champion ;  Jason  Rice,  Watertown ;  Chester  C.  Symonds,  Houns- 
field ;  Azel  W.  Danforth,  Philadelphia ;  William  Carlisle,  Lyme.  Edward 
S.  Massey,  Recording  Secretary,  Watertown;  John  C.  Sterling,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Watertown ;  O.  V.  Brainard,  Treasurer,  Watertown. 

JASON  CLARK,  President. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  farms,  dairies  and 
nurseries : 

The  committee  on  farms,  dairies  and  nurseries,  commenced  their  visita- 
tion on  the  19th  of  August,  and  dosed  on  the  80th,  having  devoted  ten 
days  to  the  duties  assigned  them.  Taking  this  village  as  the  starting  point, 
the  committee  traveled  some  290  miles,  examined  twenty-nine  farms, 
twenty-six  cheese  dairies,  fourteen  butter  dairies,  and  four  nurseries ;  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  melon  patches, 'with  which  we  were 
made  acquainted ;  the  bee  houses  that  we  peeped  into,  merely  to  see  how 
such  nice  honey  was  made,  or  the  pigs,  and  calves,  the  colts  and  steers,  that 
we  passed  judgment  on. 

Though  our  duties  have  drawn  upon  our  time  heavily,  and  a  little  too  on 
our  pockets,  we  have  indemnified  ourselves,  by  noting  down  in  our  private 
memoranda  the  places  where  we  can  find  nice  stock,  when  we  want  to  buy  ; 
nice  seed  grains,  to  bow  on  our  own  farms ;  convenient  barns,  from  which 
we  can  copy  when  we  overhaul  our  old  ones ;  intelligent  dairy-women,  who 
can  tell  us  all  about  the  modus  operandi  of  making  a  little  better  cheese 
and  butter  than  "anybody  else  ;  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least  in  import- 
ance, each  noted  on  the  tablet  of  memory,  many  a  place  where  he  hopes 
night  may  again  overtake  im,  and  thus  compel*  him  to  keep  his  proiuL o 
made  to  "  call  again." 

To  speak  of  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  we  were  received  and  enter- 
tained by  the  farmers  throughout  the  county,  seems  almost  unnecessary. 
Acting  as  the  agents  of  a  Society  that  is  honored  by  every  intelligent  farmer, 
visiting  their  homes  by  special  invitation,  we  could  not  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  friends.  As  such  we  were  greeted  in  everyplace,  and  our  only 
regret  in  leaving  was,  that  we  could  spend  so  little  time  in  any  one  family. 

To  some  of  us,  who  had  not  travelled  over  the  county  for  many  years, 
the  change  and  improvements  that  have  been  made,  are  far  greater  than  we 
anticipated.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  country  north  of  Black  River — 
the  towns  of  Orleans,  Clayton,  Alexandria,  Theresa,  and  Philadelphia, 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  presented  only  here  and  there  a  clearings  with 
its  log  cabin,  now  showing  some  of  the  finest  farms  and  farm-buildings  in 
Jefferson  county,  while  the  dairies  are  second  to  none  in  any  county.  The 
older  and  wealthier  towns  south  of  the  river  must  put  on  their  strength  and 
labor  more  vigorously,  work  with  a  heartier  energy,  if  they  expect  to  keep 
the  lead  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Let  the  rich  farmers  south  of  the*  river, 
who  keep  money  in  the  bank,  drive  north  when  they  come  to  town  to  make 
their  next  deposits,  and  take  a  look  at  the  fences  and  buildings,  the  stock 
and  the  dairies,  the  crops,  and  the  profits ;  aye,  and  let  them  look,  too,  at 
gome  of  the  orchards,  often  as  it  has  been  said  that  fruit  will  not  grow  on 
the  lime  rock,  north  of  the  river.  "Perhaps  it  will  iwt  grow  on  the-  bare 
rock,  but  friend  Bartholomew  will  show  them  a  way  he  has  of  making  trees 
grow  between  the  rooks,  and  produce  as  fine  and  luscious  fruit  as  ever 
tickled  the  palate  of  a  gourmand.  Farmers  of  the  south,  you  must  brush 
up      Otherwise  you  must  soon  follow,  where  you  have  hitherto  led. 

The  hay  crop  of  this  season  is  unusually  heavy,  and  the  meadows  are 
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clothed  with  abundance  of  after-feed.  Few:  of  the  meadows  had  been 
thrown  open  for  cattle  when  we  made  the  rounds,  there  being  ample  food, 
as  yet,  in  the  pastures.  For  dairying,  the  prospects  of  a  heavy  fall  yield  is 
vory  nattering.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  season  has  been  a  very  difficult 
one  for  dairymen ;  the  moist,  damp  atmosphere  rendering  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  cheese  from  moulding. 

The  grain  crop,  though  large,  will  not  turn  out  so  heavy  as  appearances 
would  indicate.  The  growth  of  straw  and  stalk  is  enormous,  but  the  ears 
and  heads  are  not  so  well  filled  as  in  some  former  seasons.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  winter  rye,  which  has  given  only  a  fair  yield,  while  the  stalk,  in 
many  fields,  might  average  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  some 
instances  showing  single  stalks  of  seven  and  eight  feet  high. 

The  potato  had  begun  to  exhibit  signs  of  disease,  in  some  localities,  before 
we  had  completed  our  tour  of  observation,  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  has 
/extensively  affected  the  crop,  which  promises  to  be  very  heavy ;  though 
there  will  be  only  about  the  same  proportion  of  tubers  Xo  the  vine,  as  there 
is  of  grain  to  the  straw. 

During  our  tour  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  opera- 
tions of  a  new  enemy,  or  nearly  new,  which  is  making  fearful  ravages 
among  our  forest  trees. — This  scourge  comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
worm,  or  caterpillar,  which  makes  a  little  nest  upon  a  limb,  and  remains  for 
days  and  weeks  almost  unnoticed.  Suddenly  we  find  the  entire  tree  enve- 
loped in  a  web,  and  the  single  caterpillar  now  become  a  million,  leaves  not 
the  vestige  of  a  leaf  upon  the  bald  and  withering  head  of  hickory,  ash  or 
elm.  Nor  are  their  depredations  confined  to  forest  trees  alone — the  cherry 
trees,  in  many  places,  have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the  silken 
meb  of  the  destroyer  is  already  cast  over  the  apple.  By  the  most  careful 
attention  to  our  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  cutting  and  burning  every 
branch  on  which  the  nest  appears,  we  may  hope  to  save  our  orchards  and 
gardens,  but  it  is  now  too  lata  for  us  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  saving 
the  timber  of  the  low  grounds  and  swales,  on  which  so  many  of  us  depend 
for  the  material  of  our  fences.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  of  every  good  citizen,  to  check  the  first  appearance  of  an 
enemy  like  this,  before  the  evil  has  spread  so  widely  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
to  suppress  it.  The  lopping  off  and  burning  of  a  single  bough,  might  havo 
saved  a  forest  that  now  stands  leafless  and  ruined. 

*  We  stated  in  the  commencement  of  our  report,  that  wo  examined  twenty* 
nine  farms.  Some  of  them  were  excellent  farms,  very  productive,  and 
many  of  them  well  kept ;  but  Jefferson  county  ought  to  show  a  better  farm 
than  any  we  were  called  to  visit.     We  saw  many  good  farms,  but  not  one 
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that  was  enough  better  than  the  many*,  to  have  "  A,  No.  One"  marked 
against  it  in  our  note  hooks.  We  have  awarded  no  premium  for  the  best 
farm  in  the  county.  The  first  competitor  for  a  county  premium,  whose 
farm  we  visited,  was  Albert  Rice,  of  Adams.  We  found  aproductive.ferm, 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  large  barns  well  filled,  first  rate  fences,  and 
excellent  orchard,  and  thistles  all  cut  along  the  roadside  bordering  his  pre- 
mises. Mr.  Rice  received  the  fifth  county  premium  for  his  farm  last  year, 
to  which  he  was  well  entitled,  if  it  was  in  as  good  condition  then  as  now. 
But  as  we  know  he  has  all  the  materials  gathered  for  building  a  new  house 
next  year,  and  the  dollars  in  his  pocket  to  complete  and  furnish  it,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  to  dine  with  him  when  that  new  house  is  finished,  take  a 
look  through  it  from  garret  to  cellar,  examine  the  fitting  up  of  his  barns  to 
correspond  with  his  house,  stroll  over  his  farm,  and,  in  all  probability,  mark 
"  A,  No.  1"  against  it. 
We  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Cleveland,  also  of  Adams,  to  wfiich  a 

town  premium  was  awarded  by  the  viewing  committee  of  last  year.     So 

* 

far  as  good  management,  system,  economy,  and  returns  for  labor  are  con- 
cerned, we  coincide  in  opinion  with  that  committee — it  is  second  to  none  in 
the  county.  Time  only  is  required  to  make  it  a  model  farm.  The  barns,, 
outhouses  and  fences,  that  have  been  newly  built,  are  just  what  they  should 
be,  neat  and  convenient ;  the  garden  is  well  kept,  ancl  stocked  with  thrifty 
trees  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  of  many  different  varieties,  as 
well  as  the  currant,  gooseberry,  and.  other  small  fruits.  As  the  owner  is 
still  a  young  man,  we,  who  are  older,  can  say :  "  You  are  in  the  right  way ; 
go  ahead !  When  you  are  ready  to  build  a  new  house,  build  it,  and  let  it 
be  a.  good  one  ;  but,  take  your  time,  and  don't  be  in  haste  to  tear  down  the 
old  one." 

The  farm  of  Alpheus  Wilson,  on  Dry  Hill,  Watertown,  was,  in  some 
respects,  better  managed  than  any  we  saw  elsewhere.  The  arrangement  of 
his  barns  and  sheds  is  admirable.  Having  abundance  of  water  gushing  out 
of  springs  on  the  hill-side,  he  uses  it  to-  the  best  advantage,  leading  it 
through  pipes  into  his  sheds  and  stables,  so  that  his  stock  can  drink  at  any- 
time without  leaving  their  feeding  places.  His  fences  are  good,  his  land 
well  cleared  up,  and  on  his  low  grounds  he  has  some  five  hundred  rods  of 
open  drain.  All  his  forming  implements  are  in  first  rate  order,  and  he  has 
plenty  of  them.  We  think,  however,  that  if  he  would  plow  his  land  ten 
inches  deep,  instead  of  from  four  to  six,  his  farm  would  be  more  productive 
than  now. 

The  farm  to  whiohv  the  second  premium  (the  highest  awarded  by  this 
committee)  waft  given,  is  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  .seven  acres,  lying  in 
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the  town  of  Brownville,  and  owned  by  Oliver  Bartholomew.  About 
eighteen  acres  of  this  land  is  in  wood,  twenty  in  pasture,  and  eighteen  in 
meadow.  The  remainder  is  under  the  plow,  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Such  crops  as  were  not  harvested,  looked  very  well ;  the  barns  were 
full,  and  the  winter  rye,  which  had  been  thrashed,  turned  out  30  J  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  barns,  fences,  gates,  and  outbuildings,  all  the  work  or 
Mr.  Bartholomew's  own  hands,  were  in  good  repair — some  of  the  gates, 
which  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  being  as  strong  as  when  first  hung, 
A  convenient  stone  house,  built  over  a  first  rate  cellar,  and  finished  off  by 
himself,  will  last  for  generations.  There  is  a  very  fine  nursery  on  this  farm, 
to  which  a  premium  would  have  been  awarded  had  not  a  county  premium 
been  awarded  to  the  farm.  An  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  bear- 
ing trees,  showed  a  more  vigorous  growth,  and  more  judicious  care  than 
any  orchard  we  saw  during  our  tour.  In  certain  places  on  his  farm,  where 
the  lime  rock  crops  out  and  lies  perfectly  bare,  Mr.  B  has  set  out  trees  in 
the  crevices  and  broad  seams,  which,  by  their  dark  foliage,  smooth  bark, 
and  luxurious  shoots,  fell  the  story  of  fruit-growing  north  of  the  river. 
One  other  thing  We  noticed  while  making  the  examination  of  this  farm. 
Finding  the  old  trees  on  the  skirts  of  his  wood  lot  dying,  the  careful  owner 
checked  the  progress  of  further  decay  by  setting  out  young  trees  on  the 
border  of  his  wood  lot,  thus  preventing  the  sun  from  beating  in  upon  the 
bare  trunks  of  the  old  trees,  which  had  grown  to  maturity  in  the  shade  of 
the  primeval  forest.        « 

The  third  county  premium  was  awarded  to  Ora  Cooley,  of  Rodman.  Hi* 
farm  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and  best  managed, 
in  the  county*  Having  other  land  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  on 
which  his  cattle  range,  he  keeps  the  home  farm  in  first  rate  order,  with 
comparatively  little  trouble.  The  house  is  large  and  commodious,  barns 
and  farm  buildings  convenient,  fences  in  good  repair,  everything  on  the 
premises,  in  fact,  exhibiting  the  constant  care  of  the  owner.  Mr.  Cooley 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  from  that  farm,  and  of  his  ample  means  eaa 
afford  to  treat  it  well. 

There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  farm  buildings  now 
going  up  throughout  the  county.  Old  barns  are  being  moved  into  better 
positions,  overhauled  and  re-modeled,  new  ones  are  built,  and  outbuildings, 
generally  wear  a  neater  outside,  and  show  more  convenience  inside  than 
heretofore.  We  had  intended  to  speak  particularly  on  this  subject,  but  find 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  notes  ye  made  of  Mr. 
Cpaveland's  bam  in  Adams  ;  Mr.  Tibbitt's,  in  Rodman ;  Mr.  Barbour's, 
in  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Stuart's,  in  Brownville,  and'  Mr.  Alfred  CooUdge'a, 
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in  Philadelphia ;  the  latter  one  of  the  very  best  in  its  arrangements  that  we 
saw.  It  needed  but  one  thing,  and  that  we  did  nqt  see  in  any  place  daring 
oar  tour,  a  cess-pool,  or  place  prepared  to  receive  all  the  drainage  from 
house  and  stables,  and  to  keep  under  cover  all  the  manures  made  on  th* 
premises.  We  want  to  see  one  stercorary,  at  least,  it  the  county.  On  the 
large  and  well-managed  farm  of  Abram  Barbour,  of  Philadelphia,  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  manuring  of  his  lands  regularly  and  systematically, 
than  on  any  large  farm  we  visited.  The  county  premium  was  awarded  Uf 
Mr.  Barbour  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  expended 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  labor  in  improving  his  farm,  for  all  which  he  hai 
been  amply  repaid  by  the  increase  of  his  crops.  The  premium  for  the  best 
farm  in  town  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Barbour. 

Dairies. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  dairies,  and  in  the  outset  we  would  remark 
that  the  dairying  business  in  the  county,  already  immense,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  whether  we  look  at  the  capital  invested,  the  amount  of  labor 
employed,  or  at  the  excellence  of  the  butter  and  cheese  produced,  we  must 
regard  this  as  the  leading  interest  of  our  farming  community.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  we  beg  the  executive  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  awarding  to  the  best  cheese  dairy  in 'the  oounty,  a  premium 
second  only  to  that  for  the  best  farm,  and  of  increasing  the  premium  on 
butter,  so  as  to  follow  next  in  order  to  that  of  cheese.  This  opinion  we 
have  frequently  expressed,  and  the  dairying  interests  of  the  county  seem  to 
demand  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Sofeiety. 

As  we  have  already  taken  up  so  much  time,  we  can  do  little  more  than 
mention  the  names  of  those  persons  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded,  and 
we  pass  by  the  minutiae  of  the  dairy  with  the  less  reluctance,  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  so  fully  treated  in  the  report  of  last  year's  committee. 

To  Solomon  Hadsell,  of  Champion,  the  first  premium  on  cheese  was 
awarded ;  to  Clift  Eames,  of  Rutland,  the  second,  and  to  David-F.  Snell, 
of  Watertown,  the  third. 

In  arranging  these  names  we  had  no  difficulty  at  all,  but  following  them 
were  claims,  so  equally  balanced,  that  we  were  at  a  loss  to  decide  between 
them.  As  the  first  county  premium  on  farms,  and  several  town  premiums 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  we  deemed  ourselves  fully  justified  in 
placing  on  an  equality,  for  the  fourth  premium,  five  names.  A  fourth  pre- 
mium is  therefore  awarded  to  George  Webb,  of  Pamelia ;  to  Phineas  Hardy, 
of  Le  Roy ;  to  Isaac  Warriner,  of  Philadelphia ;  to  Charles  Rundlet,  of 
Alexandria,  and  to  Hiram  Babcock,  of  Rutland. 

The  fifth  premium  is  awarded  to  David  Granger,  of  Champion ;  the  sixth 
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to  Erastus  Whitney,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  seventh  to  Egbert  T.  Allen,  of 
Pamelia,  and  the  eighth  to  Lyman  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  many  of  the  best  dairies  that  we  visited,  the  cheese  was  made  to  order, 
for  a  foreign  market ;  and  though  too  dry  and  tough  to  suit  our  own  tastey 
or  even  the  taste  of  those  who  made  it,  the  skill  that  was  shown  in  produc- 
ing perfect  uniformity  in  the  taste  and  touch  of  the  entire  dairy,  elicited  our 
admiration.  The  difference  between  cheese  made  for  shipment,  and  that  for 
home  consumption,  is  so  great  as  to  be  detected  the  instant  of  entering  the 
cheese  room.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must  hereafter  judge  of  cheese 
dairies  by  different  rules,  and  refer  them  to  different  standards  of  excel, 
lence,  according  to  the  market  for  which  they  are  destined. 

In  the  butter  dairies  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty,  and  in  the  butter 
market,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  rule  of  judging  is  the  same :  brine 
clear,  firmness  uniform,  a  kind  of  granular  fracture  in  opposition  ty  the  salvy 
feel  that  indicates  overwork,  and  a  perfectly  sweet  taste.  These  charac- 
teristics of  good  butter,  and  all  these  characteristics  are  as  strongly  marked 
in  Jefferson  County  butter,  as  in  the  best  that  Orange  ever  afforded.  The 
first  premium  on  butter  was  unhesitatingly  awarded  to  the  best  dairy  we 
examined,,  that  of  Amos  Goulding  of  Le  Ray.  Let  him  who  doubts  our* 
judgment  buy  a  tub  of  it,  and  he  will  think  as  we  do ;  or  he  can  get  one 
almost  as  good  from  Joel  Brooks,  Hodman,  to  whom  the  2d  premium  was 
awarded.  The  3d  premium  to  Nathan  Coolidge,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  4th  to 
Charles  L.  Simmons,  of  Watertown ;  the  5th  to  Nicholas  Yost,  of  There* 
sa,  and  the  6th  to  Richard  B.  Wilson,  of  Watertown.  After  we  had  beea 
examining  two  of  the  best  dairies  that  were  presented,  in  which  the  best 
native  salt  is  used,  an  old  friend  of  the  Society  presented  his  but- 
ter for  examination,  to  ascertain  if  there  be  a  difference  between  butter 
salted  with  rock  salt,  and  that  salted  with  Syracuse  salt.  We  think  there  is 
a  perceptible  difference  between  the  butter  of  those  dairies  and  that  of  Al- 
fred Coolidge,  the  dairyman  to  whom  we  refer,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  imported  rock  salt  for  butter. 
The  butter  of  Mr.  Coolidge  is  unsurpassed  in  quality,  but  as  he  has  used  up 
and  disposed  of  a  large  quantity  .without  making  any  account  of  it,  we  could 
not  compare  his  yield  with  that  of  others.  We  would  recommend  the 
award  of  a  vol.  of  Transactions  to  Mr.  Coolidge. 

In  making  up  our  awards  we  have  been  governed  by  the  quality  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  in  the  first  place,  and  by  the  quantity  made  per  cow,  in 
thje  second  place.  To  the  best  of  our  ability  we  have  done  our  duties,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  us.    If  the  premium  list  on  dairies  were 
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burger,  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  better,  and  if  we  were  buying  butter  and 
cheese,  we  should  gladly  sdese  on  many  a  dairy  that  is  not  noticed  in  this 
report. 

The  committee  have  awarded  but  a  single  premium  on  nurseries.  Ed- 
wad  S.  Salisbury,  of  EUisburgh,  the  former  President  of  the  Society,  has 
devoted  much  time,  attention  and  money  to  the  getting  up  of  a  nursery  for 
the  accomodation  of  Such  persons  as  desire  fine  fruits,  and  prefer  those  trees 
that  are  native  to  our  own  section  of  country.  Experience  and  common 
sense  both  teach  us  that  we  should  depend  upon  the  nurseries  of  Roches- 
ter, Syracuse  and  Oswego,  no  longer  than  we  are  compelled  to,  or  until 
vwe  can  obtain  equally  thrifty  trees  grown  in  our  own  neighborhood  and  nur- 
tured in  our  own  severer  climates.  To  obviate  the  necessity  o*  sending 
abroad  for  choice  fruits,  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  within  the  last 
three  years  he  has  made  a  fair  beginning,  having  some  fifteen  thousand 
young  and  healthy  trees  in  his  nursery,  comprising  all  the  approved  varieties 
of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach  and  smaller  fruits,  to  say  nothing  of  orna* 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  In  all,  there  are  some  eighty  varieties  on  his 
grounds. 

In  this  connection,  and  before  we  close,  we  must  be  allowed  fr  call  the 
attention  of  farmers,  and  every  other  man  who  owns  a  house  and  yard,  to 
the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  about  their  dwellings. 

If  you  wish  to  improve  the  appearance  of  your  grounds,  in  no  way  can 
you' do  it  so  easily  and  effectually.  If  you  wish  to  double  the  value  of 
your  property  in  the  oheapest  manner  possible,  plant  trees.  If  you  wish  to 
obtain  the  largest  revenue  from  a  small  quantity  of  land,  plant  the  choicest 
fruits;  and  if  you  wish  to  keep  cool  and' comfortable  yourselves,  plant  - 
the  vino  and  sit  beneath  its  grateful  shade.  If  you  would  have  your  child- 
ren love  their  home  above  all  other  places  on  the  earth,  plant  beautiful 
trees,  and  watch,  and  tend,  and  nourish  them,  that  they  may  grow  with 
your  children's  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  be  unto  them 
as  familiar  and  cherished  friends. 

Further  still. — If  you  would  have  your  children  love  their  school,  grudge 
not  the  gift  of  an  acre  of  land,  where  the  land  is  cheap  as  ours,  that  your 
school  house  may  stand  etnbowerd  in  vines  and  trees,  and  plants,  and 
shrubs,  that  the  young  hearts  of  your  children  will  learn  to  love  and 

their  hands  to  tend,   under  the  faithful  guidance  of  accomplished  teach- 

* 

ers.  Such  teachers  can  be  found,  and  this  is  not  a  fancy  picture.  In 
one  town  of  this  county,  something  of  the  right  spirit  is  showing  itself  in 
this  particular.  A  laudable  desire  to  make  school  pleasant,  has  prompted 
the  erection  of  a  tasteful  and  commodious  house,  in  the  Eameadistrict  of  Ruv 
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land,  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  around  it,  and  the  employment  of  per* 
voanent  faithful  teachers.  No  visit  that  we  made  during  our  tour  afforded 
ns  a  purer  gratification  than  did  our  visit  to  this  school,  short  though  it  was. 
There  are  other  topics  on  which  notes  -were  made  by  the  committee, 
but  our  time  is  exhausted,  and  perhaps  the  patience  of  our  auditors.  We 
therefore  make  our  bow  and  consider  ourselves  discharged  from  further  duty 
as  a  committee. 

M.  R.  PATRICK, 
STEPHEN  BOON, 
DANIEL  PARKER, 
JERRY  M.  CANFIELD, 
t  .  MARTIN  L.  GRAVES. 


Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  JeffersonCounty  Agricultural  Society 
be  presented  to  Hon,  GtEORGX  R.  Fairbanks,  of  the  State  of  Florida,  for  an 
Essay  on  "  Farmers*  Homes"  and  that  the  same  be  published  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society. 

AN*  ESSAY  ON  FARMERS1  HOMES. 

BY  HON.   GEORGK   R.  FAIRBANKS. 

In  the  general  advancement  of  agricultural  pursuits  and  improvements 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  while  we  find  every  thing  to  commend,  we  find 
cause  for  regret  that  our  farmers'  homes  have  received  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. While  speaking  daily  of  home  influence  and  home  associations,  how 
few  realize  what  a  home  should  be,  or  in  what  manner  such  influences  or 
associations  may  be  induced  and  preserved. 

The  migratory  and  homeless  character  of  our  people  has  been  deemed  by 
foreigners  a  national  characteristic  and  by  no  means  a  favorable  one.  The 
influence  of  a  pleasant  home  upon  the  development  of  youthful  minds 
is  not  sufficiently  heeded  and  for  the  want  of  such  influence  attaching  the 
heart  of  nascent  youth  to  the  home  and  pursuits  of  childhood,  we  find  our 
farmers',  sons  and  daughters  impatient  of  its  confines,  and  eager  to  plunge  in- 
to  other  ways  of  life  and  seeking  to  leave  the  pure  and  noble  employment  of 
agriculturists  for  the  more  dependent  and  carcsome  life  of  the  town,  exchang- 
ing the  free  enjoyments  of  the  life  giving  air  of  heaven  for  the  reeking  and 
stifled  atmosphere  of  pent  up  oitics.  A  continuous  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture cannot  be  expected  amidst  such  constant  changes,*  the  valuable  expe- 
rience transmitted  from  father  to  son  is  lost  and  each  generation  must 
learn, anew.  Nor  can  agriculture  assume  the  station  it  deserves  as  an  em* 
jdoyment  of  highest  respectability  so  long  as  farmer's  sons  and  daughters 
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are  every  where  striving  to  enter  other  employments  and  decked  in  fine  at- 
tire and  assuming  more  luxurious  habits,  look  down  upon  the  rural  pursuits 
of  their  parents. 

Aga|n,  as  respects  the  moral  education  of  our  youth,  the  influences  of  a 
pleasant  home,  when  without  and  within,  the  heart  finds  satisfaction  in  the 
development  of  its' aspirations  for  the  beautiful,  when  the  social  glow  of  the 
evening  fireside,  and  the  climbing  vine  and  sweet  scented  flowers,  the  green 
meadow  and  the  waving  field,  the  rustling  corn  and  the  ripling  streams, 
make  home  the  point  of  greatest  attraction,  where  the  lessons  of  truth  and 
morality  first  imbibed  will  remain  implanted  and  fixed  with  every  associa- 
tion of  home,  its  affections,  its  pleasures,  and  its  interests. 

The  sense  of  beauty  exists  in  every  heart ;  but  for  the  want  of  the  know- 
ledge to  produce  forms  of  beauty,  our  agriculturists  have  been  content  to 
live  with  homes  with  which,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  as- 
sociation of  comfort,  beauty,-  or  pleasantness. 

<  Without  fitness  of  proportion,  or  convenience  of  arrangement,  thrust  out 
upon  the  dusty  highway,  devoid  of  shade  and  barren  of  the  beautiful  foliag* 
which  nature  so  freely  furnishes,  a  bold,  bald,  disproportioncd  rectangle  or 
square,  too  large  for  a  cottage,  too  small  for  a  mansion,  painted  yellow,  red, 
or  glaring  white ;  we  cannot  feci  that  such  residences  are  adapted  to  the 
climate,  the  occupation  or  the  convenience  of  the  proprietor.  But  wt  * 
would  rather  say  a  farmer's  home  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  dusty 
thoroughfare,  with  which  he  has  little  connection,  located  with  reference  to 
his  farm,  embosomed  in  a  shady  grove,  whose  foliage  should  be  a  protection 
against  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  blasts  of  winter,  surrounded  with  an 
ample  plat  of  green  sward,  with  clumps  of  native  forest  trees,  with  its  garden 
filled  with  -fruits,  and  trellises  oovered  by  the  vine*  its  plats  devoted  to 
simple  flowers ;.  roses  and  other  hardy  shrubbery,  which  seem  to  have  a 
natural  proximity  to  the  presence  of  the  gentler  sex.  That  the  house  should 
be,  not  an  imitation  of  some  showy  village  mansion,  with  porticos  and  Ionic 
columns,  or  of  some  cocked  hat  cottage,  all  gables  and  no  house  ;  but  should 
be  moderate  in  proportion,  oolored  with  some  nature-resembling  tint,  suited 
to  the  location  in  which'  it  is  placed,  that  its  construction  should  evince 
taste  and  modest  elegance,  accompanied  with  no  expense 'for  mere  ornament ; 
planned  within,  not  for  useless  show,  with  folding  doors  and  double  parlors, 
but  every  part  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  itf  occupants ;  its  veran* 
das  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit  bearing  vines?—it8  roof  projecting  for  pro- 
tection, and  its  chimneys  modeled  with  graceful  forms,  neatly  enclosed  by 
itself  with  a  light  paling,  and  a  carriage-way  sweeping  across  a  lawn  from 
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the  distant  highway.     Its,  outbuildings  evincing  the  same  orderly  arrange* 
ment  and  convenient  adaptation  to  their  various  uses. 

Not  one  of  us  passing  by  such  a  Jiome  but  would  be  delighted  with  its 
cheerful,  pleasant  aspect,  not  one  but  would  wish  that  his  was  such  a  home  ; 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  who  could  not  thus  make  his  home  worthy  of 
his  occupation.  A  house  constructed  with  elegance  and' good  taste,  costs  no 
more  than  one  badly  proportioned  and  badly  located. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  large  stone  house,  costly  in  its  construction,  with* 

%  out  anything  better  than  a  rail  fence  enclosure,  without  door-steps,  with 

upper  rooms  unfurnished,  and  looking  cheerless  and  desolate,  when  one-half 

of  the  money  would  have  built  a  snug,  convenient,  and  tasteful  cottage, 

peeping  out  of  its  leafy  screen,  and  denoting  the  good  taste  of  its  occupants. 

A  farmer's  home,  such  as  it  should  be,  placed  upon  the  thousands  of 
beautiful  farms  in  this  county,  would  elevate  the  character  and  ennoble  the 
occupation  of  agriculturists  in  the  public  mind,  would  lead  to  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  its  dignity  and  importance,  throw  around  the  young,  pleasant 
and  cheerful  associations,  stop  the  depopulation  of  farming  towns,  and  raise 
up  an  increasing  class  of  farmers,  distinguished  alike  by  intelligence,  sci- 
ence, good  farming  and  good  taste. 

We  believe  no  more  useful  or  acceptable  service  could  be  rendered  to  the 
country,  than  a  work  devoted  exclusively  to  farm  houses,  which  should  give 
the  plans,  the  details  and  arrangements,  by  adaptations  and  modifications 
of  which  any  farmer  could  plan  and  build  a  true  farmer's  home  ;  such  a 
'  work,  although  as  yet  unfurnished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  before  long 
forthcoming  from  some  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  wants,  the 
desires  of  the  culturists  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  to  draw  attention  to  this 
hitherto  much  negleeted  subject,  that  these  few  hints  have  been  thrown 
together. 

Agricultural  Education. 

Extract  from  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Society,  Jason  Clark, 
Esq: 

The  plan  for  a  State  Agricultural  School  has  been  proposed  and  recom- 
mended by  many  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  one  ought  to  be  established.  The  soience  of  Agriculture  may  be 
taught  as  fully  and  as  usefully  as  any  other  of  the  sciences,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  3,719,991  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  should  not  have 
the  same  facilities  for  receiving  and  imparting  instruction  that  the  other 
departments  of  our  country  enjoy.  The  23,076  persons  employed  in  internal 
navigation,  56,021  engaged  on  the  ocean,  the  65,255  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions', the  119,507  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  791,749 
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engaged  in  manufactures,  have  experienced  aad  educated*  men,  who  spend 
their  lives  in  directing  and  instructing  these  different  classes  of  individuals 
in  their  various  callings,  and  preserving  and  perpetuating  every  useful  and 
valuable  discovery.  All  these  different  classes  of  men,  highly  intelligent 
and  honorable  as  they  are,  amount  to  1,555,608,  not  quite  ope  half  as 
many  as  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  Whoever  looks  at  these  figures  will 
not  deny  to  the  agriculturists  an  equal  privilege  for  improvement  in  this 
essential  and  indispensible  branch  of  American  industry. 

The  State  has  its  Normal  School — superintends  our  colleges,  our  acade- 
mies, and  our  common  schools.  And  there  is  the  Military  School  at  West 
Point,  where  the  science  of  national  defence  is  .taught  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  that  the  plains  of  Mexico  have  sent  up  the  shout  that  its  gradu- 
ates "  never  surrender."  But  up  to  the  present  time  we  are  without  our 
Agricultural  School.  The  improvements  which  experience  has  taught  the 
farmer,  and  the  useful  and  valuable  discoveries  made  by  him,  are  measura* 
bly  lost,  for  the  want  of  a  proper  institution  to  collect,  arrange,  and  perpe- 
tuate them. 

"  Agricultural  production  is  the  first  in  order,  the  strongest  in  necessity, 
and  the  highest  in  usefulness.  Still  it  has  been  neglected  to  be  taught  as  a 
science. 

Persons  employed  in  commerce,  and  in  the  mechanical  pursuits,  have  ever 
been  subjected  to-  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  and  regular  apprentice- 
ship, as  a  pre-requisite  to  an  engagement  in  their  respective  callings,  "  while 
to  know  how  to  wield  the  axe,  to  hold  the  plow,  and  to  swing  the  scythe, 
has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  entitle  the  possessor  of  that  knowledge  to  the 
first  place  and  highest  wages  in  agricultural  employment/1 

The  present  is  an  age  of  progression  and  improvement.  Science  has 
brought  to  light  these  improvements.  The  present  generation  have  wit- 
nessed the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  by  sea  and  by  land. 
What  prudent  man  would  dare  intrust  himself  to  be  "  steam  'driven"  at  sea 
at  twenty  knots  per  hour,  and  on  land  at  forty  miles  per  hour,  if  he  did  not 
know  that  the  engine  had  been  built  by  the  most  skilful  and  experienced 
engineer ;  the  ship  and  the  car  built  by  the  most  approved  mechanics ;  the 
railway  laid  down  under  the  eye  of  the  careful  and  experienced  civil  engi- 
neer? The  light  of  science,  imparts  to  man  a  confidence,  and  inspires  him 
with  a  courage  that  annihilates  distance. 

The  son  of  a  Boston  tallow  chandler  was  enabled,  by  an  experiment  in 
philosophy  which  his  own  native  genius  prompted,  to  snatch  the  lightning 
from  heaven.  That  mysterious  agent  is,  by  the  light  of  science,  now  be- 
coming the  means  of  communication  from  one  end  of  our  widely  extended  , 
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country  to  the  other,  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  "And  I  am  authorized  by 
an  agent  of  the  O'Reilly  line  of  telegraph,  to  announce  to  you  to-day,  thai 
within  forty  days  this  place  will  be  put  in  connection,  by  a  telegraph  line, 
with  New  Orleans  on  the  south,  Quebec  on  the  north,  Halifax  on  the  east, 
and  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  west.  The  connection  will  be  formed  by  a 
line  to  be  constructed  from  Oswego  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  Ogdens- 
burgh,  where  another  line  is  to  terminate,  coming  in  from  Boston  through 
the  New  England  states,  making  the  connection  complete  with  the  north 
and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west.  Whilst  science,  and  experience,  and 
energy,  and  capital,  and  lightning,  are  doing  these  wonders  in  our  land,  let 
it  not  be  said  that  Agriculture  is  to  be  overlooked,  nor  should  we  stop 
short  of  securing  for  this  department  that  enlightened  policy  and  system  of 
instruction  which  its  importance  demands.  v 


LEWIS. 

The  Lewis  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Ninth  Annual  Fair  ia 
the  village  of  Martinsburgh,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept.  12th  and 
18th.  Never  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society  has  there  been  so  deep 
an  interest  manifested  in  its  prosperity  as  upon  this  occasion.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  this  Association  are  worthy  of  all  the  energy  and 
seal  that  can  be  brought  to  its  support. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  examination  of  animals  aria1  articles  exhi- 
bited for  premiums.  From  the  formation  of  our  Society  up  to  the  present 
year,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  animals  annually 
exhibited,  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  various  kinds  of  fartn 
stock  exhibited,  which  reflect  much  credit  on  the  farmers  of  our  county.1 
The  ladies'  department  on  the  first  day  was  attended  in  the  court  house. 
This  part  of  our  annual  fair  furnished,  as  usual,  many  attractions,  and  to 
this  part  of  our  exhibition  are  we  to  a  considerable  extent  indebted  for  the 
very  numerous  collection  of  people  who  were  present,  and  who,  on  all  such 
occasions,  seem  delighted  with  the  great  variety  of  articles  to  be  seen,  as 
well  as  with  one  another. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match — after  which  the  an- 
nual address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Caleb  Lyon,  of  Lyonsdale.  It  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  the  approbation  of  the  audience,  at 
its  close,  showed  that  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  Agriculture  were 
duly  appreciated. 

Annual  Meeting,  December  20. 

Premiums  on  field  crops — Oats,  eighty-two  bushels  per  acre.  Winter 
wheat,  28 ;  spring  wheat,  26.    Indian  corn,  79.    Peas,  38.  ' 
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Officers,  1851.— S.  D.  Mason,  President ;  S.  P.  Mills,  Recording  "Se- 
cretary ;  Harrison  Barnes,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  M.  M.  Smith,  Trea- 
surer ;  eight  Vice-Presidents  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five. 

S.  P.  MILLS,  Secretary. 


Extracts  from  the  Address  of  Hon.  Caleb  Lyon,  of  Lyonsdale :     . 

*  *  *  All  our  grain  and  fruit,  as  well  as  our  domestic  animals,  have 
t>een  cultivated  and  naturalized  for  the  use  of  man — and  he  has  laid  every 
clime  under  contribution  to  gratify  his  wants  and  minister  to  his  appetites. 
Wheat  and  rye  grow  wild  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Rice  belonged  to  Ethiopia,  buckwheat  to  Tartary  and  Thibet,  Indian  com 
to  Mexico,  oats  are  indigenous  to  Russia  and  California,  beans  to  China 
and  Hindostan,  peas  to  Sicily,  beets  and  onions  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
tomatos  to  Brazil,  the  potato  to  South  America,  cotton  to  Siam,  melons, 
peppers,  cucumbers  and  asparagus  to  India;  rata  bagas  and  turnips  to 
Sweden,  the  cauliflower  to  Turkey,  the  peach  to  Persia,  the  plum  to  Syria, 
the  cherry  to  Asia  Minor,  the  quince  to  Austria,  the  almond  to  Barbary, 
the  pear  to  France. 

The  horse  is  S  native  of  Circassia,  Arabia  and  Russia ;  our  cattle  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  sheep  of  Africa ;  goats  of  Switzerland ;  swine  of  Ger- 
-many ;  our  poultry  of  China  and  Malacca,  while  the  turkey  alone  is  the 
native-born  of  all  our  barn-yard  brood.  It  was  given  the  name  it  bean 
from  the  first  impression  the  English  had,  who  imported  it  from  Spain,  thai 
it  came  from  Turkey — whereas,  the  Spaniards  domesticated  it  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  New  World.  Many  of  these  blessings  to  man  were  transmitted 
to  ns  through  England,  who  in  turn  received  them  from  Holland— rHolland 
from  Italy — Italy  from  Greece — Greece  from  the  East.  Nor  will  their 
derivation  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  recollected  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Jews  for  our  religion — the  Greeks  for  our  amusements — and  the  Romans 
for  our  laws.    Man's  progression  is  thus  fairly  illustrated — of  all  created 

beings,  his  course  alone  is  onward. 

•  *  •  •  •        *        »  # 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  intimately  connected  with 
the  comfort  of  your  homes.  I  would  ask  in  what  manner  an  acre  of  ground. 
in  the  oommon  course  of  cultivation,  can  so  well  be  employed  as  in  a  gar* 
den,  or  who'  deserves  to  have  life's  path  strewn  with  fruit  and  flowers,  more 
than  the  farmer.  All  our  vegetables  were  originally  acclimated  here.  Ho- 
mer, who  composed  his  great  poem,  the  Iliad,  five  hundred  years  before 
Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  makes,  Laertes  describe,  in  glowing 
colors,  the  bright  associations  that  were  clustered  about  his  truest  cradle  of 
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agriculture,  and  here  it  was  that  Plato  discoursed — Eve  sinned  and  Jesus 
prayed.  The  Academy,  Eden,  and  Gethsemane,  have  consecrated  its  very 
name ;  the  Elysium  of  the  ancients  was  this,  and  nothing  beyond.  The 
Chinese  have  floating  gardens ;  the  Persians  hanging  gardens ;  the  Arabi- 
ans fountain  gardens ;  but  ours  are  household  gardens,  and  often  life's  trea- 
sured moments  may  lie  in  the  memory  of  the  flowers  plucked  from  thence 
to  adorn  a  bridal  or  to  grace  a  bier.  It  is  the  spot  infancy  loves  the  best, 
and  no  home  is  perfect  without  one,  however  humble  it  may  be.  It  requires 
but  little  labor,  and  there  is  no  acre  of  a  farm  that  pays  better.  Its  fruit 
,  ever  commands  a  ready  market,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  that 

God  has  given  to  man. 

******* 

We  are  told  that  the  earth  is  man's,  and  the  fullness  thereof;  but  how 
many  there  are,  homeless,  in  this  free  and  happy  land.  Legislation  has 
now  given  to  our  farmers  the  advantages  of  securing  to  themselves  an  ina- 
lienable right  to  their  hearthstones  and  their  firesides,  and  it  is  fervently 
hoped  that  this  exemption  may  answer  the  wise  purpose  that  its  philanthro- 
pic advocates  originally  intended,  and  with  such  competence  the  farmer  may 
feel  that  there  is  a  higher  nobility  than  that  of  kings — the  nobility  of  labor, 
that  it  is  but  another  form  of  prayer  in  every  good  man's  life — that  the 
God  we  worship  labored  to  create  the  earth  upon  which  we  dwell,  that  our 
Savior  was  a  carpenter,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  shepherd — that 
society  has  no  caste  but  merit,  and  life  has  no  obstacles  that  perseverance 
and  integrity  may  not  overcome — that  self-control  destroys  temptation,  and 
self-denial  beguiles  success  from  the  obdurate  heart  of  fortune.  These 
simple  truths,  ye  silver-haired  farmers  of  Lewis,  have  you  realized.  When 
a  frowning  wilderness  scowled^  over  our  country,  you  came,  a  few  and  fear- 
less band — your  defender  was  your  rifle,  and  your  fortune  your  axe.  You 
braved  those  dark  days  when  the  British  cannon  thundered  along  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  scalping  knife  of  the  Indian  was  busy 
in  our  forests.  With  ready  hands  and  honest'hearts  you  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  county's  prosperity.  Years  of  toil  were  yours,  years  of  strug- 
gles, of  hopes  delayed,  of  trials  calmly  borne,  of  sufferings  and  doubt — 
how  your  hearts  longed  for  the  green  hills  of  New  England  that  you  had 
left  astern  forever,  rich  with  the  precious  associations  that  belong  alone 
to  younger  years — yearned  for  your  homes,  their  comforts,  and  their  affec- 
tions.    Look  around  you,  and  behold  your  reward. 

May  the  dark  valley  be  lighted  by  the  smiles  of  your  God,  and  its  rug- 
gedness  smoothed  by  the  industrious  kindness  of  your  children. 

To  the  young  farmers  of  Lewis  I  would  say  a  few  words.    Be  not  dis- 
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oooraged  by  difficulties,  and  let  a  good  education  be  the  basis  of  your  future 
prospects  in  life.  It  offers  to  you  a  thousand  resources  in  adversity,  and' 
preserves  you  from  the  folly  of  human  pride.  Let  not  your  feet  wander 
from  the  land  of  your  youth,  though  tempted  by  the  luxurious  prairies  of 
the  west,  or  the  golden  sands  of  the  Sacramento.  Remember  that  a  cold 
climate  and  a  stubborn  soil  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  physical 
and  moral  man  \  that  Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  and  our  own  New  Erg- 
land,  have,  amid  their  mists,  rocks  and  mountains,  brought  human  nature 
to  its  nearest  perfection  \  that  a  warm  climate  engenders  a  physical  as  well 
as  moral  languor,  from  which  those  who  once  feel  it  seldom  recover.  Re- 
collect also,  that  integrity,  intelligence  and  virtue,  will  make  you  respecta- 
ble and  happy  here — without  them,  you  will  be  happy  nowhere.  Do  you 
feel  as  if  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  and  the  mechanic  had  an  easier  life  than 
jours ;  the  crowded  denizen  of  a  village ;  the  confined  inmate  of  a  city ; 
recollect  that  each  lot  has  its  trials,  perplexities  and  cares,  and  that  through 
all  ages  your  calling  has  been  the  one  of  all  others,  to  which  mankind  have 
ever  looked  as  a  retreat  from  the  busy  cares  and  weariness  of  the  world. 
Poets  have,  sung  its  praises ;  painters  have  immortalized  its  picturesque* 
ness ;  gods  and  godesses  once  held  festivals  in  its  honor ;  and  so  long  as  the 
seasons  smile,  and  man  multiplies  and  replenishes  the  earth,  so  long  shall 
man  embellish  and  illuminate  his  condition.  It  was  his  first  occupation,  it 
shall  be  his  last  employment. 

Adam  was  a  farmer ;  while  yet  in  paradise,  and  after  his  fall,  he  was  com- 
manded to  "  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.'1  Job,  the  honest, 
upright,  and  patient,  was  a  farmer,  and  his  stern  endurance  has  passed  into 
a  proverb  ;  Socrates  was  a  farmer,  and  he  wedded  to  his  calling  the  glory 
of  his  immortal  philosophy  ;  St.  Mark  was  a  fanner,  and  divides  with  Pro- 
metheus  the  honor  of  subjecting  the  ox  for  the  use  of  man ;  Cincinnatus 
*  was  a  farmer,  and  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ;  Burns  was  a  farmer, 
and  the  muse  found  him  at  his  plow  and  filled  his  soul  with  poetry  ;  Wash- 
ington was  a  farmer,  and  retired  from  the  highest  earthly  station  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  of  rural  life,  presenting  to  the  world  its  sublimest  spectacle  of  hu- 
man greatness.  To  these  names  may  be  added  a  host  of  others  who  sought 
peace  and  repose  in  the  cultivation  of  their  mother  earth — the  enthusiastic 
Lafayette,  the  steadfast  Pickering,  the  scholastic  Jefferson,  the  calculating 
Franklin,  the  fiery  Randolph,  all  found  an  El  Dorado  of  consolation  from 
life's  cares  and  troubles,  in  the  green  fields  and  verdant  lawns  that  sur- 
rounded their  homesteads.  Do  you  ask  for  a  higher  motive  for  your  future 
exertion  than  those  illustrious  examples  ?  Let  it  be  found  in  your  patriot- 
ism ;  and  in  view  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done,  let 
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me  congratulate  you  upon  the  past,  and  urge  y6u  to  persevere  for  the  future. 
Go  on  in  the  path  upon  which  you  have  entered — the  path  of  usefulness 
and  honor.  The  earth  is  yours,  with  all  its  boundless  capacities  and  end- 
less resources ;  and  their  development  and  application  will  afford  full  scope 
for  all  your  powers.  No  effort  shall  be  lost,  but  of  the  increasing  and  ex- 
haustless  treasures  of  the  earth,  you  shall  be  liberally  rewarded. 


MADISON. 

By  a  custom  in  our  Society,  it  is  made  a  duty,  of  our  newly  elected  Pre- 
sident to  report,  who  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  minus  all  the  general 
and  statistical  information,  pertaining  to  the  doings  of  the  Society.  Aa 
soon  as  J  learned  that  duty  had  been  left  to  me,  I  hastened  to  make  such  re- 
port, as  my  knowledge  of  the  matters  and  general  resources  of  the  county 
would  admit,  which  of  itself  will  be  an  ample  excuse  for  all  defects. 

It  is  gratifying  in  being  able  to  report  a  good  and  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  interests  of  the  county,  from  last 
year.  That  there  has  been  an  improvement,  steadily  going  on  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds 
of  stock ;  in  the  structure  of  farm  buildings,  and  farm  utensils ;  the  new 
energy  imparted  to  the  various  departments  of  mechanical  skill,  the  records 
of  the  Society  since  its  organization  abundantly  show.  The  useful- 
ness of  county  organizations  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  particulars  already  mentioned,  that  the  principal  benefit  is  derived ; 
Agricultural  associations  have  a  higher  and  worthier  mission.  It  is  the 
u&iting  of  the  hitherto  seemingly  separate  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  profession  to  a  position  which  it  justly  merits,  not  inferior  to  any 
other.  The  farmer  may  well  be  proud  of  the  position  he  occupies,  for  of  him 
it  may  well  be  said,  he  is  "  nature's  truest  nobleman,"  from  his  active  and 
generous  efforts  flow  the  means  by  which  our  noble  system  of  education  and 
other  kindred  institutions  are  sustained.  In  this  respect,  the  farmers  of  Madi- 
son oounty,  have  much  of  which  they  may  justly  be  proud.  Aside  from  their 
district  schools,  which  tare  constantly  improving  in  usefulness,  there  are  aca- 
demies located  in  almost  every  town,  they  have  their  University,  which  is 
justly  ranked  among  the  first  literary  institutions  of  the  State  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  severe  opposition  which  it  has  so  recently  encountered, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  its  very  existence,  it  still  nobly  maintains  its  high 
character,  having  laid  its  foundation  broader  and  deeper,  is  now  prepared  to 
offer  greater  inducements  than  ever  before,  to  such  as  shall  avail  themselves 
of  its  superior  advantages. 
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The  soil  of  Madison  county  is  fertile,  its  sources  of  wealth  abundant* 
It  is  then  for  the  farmers  of  our  county,  to .  develop  those  resources 
by  action  and  persevering  industry ;  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  others,  to  profit  by  the 
improvements  which  are  from  year  to  year,  made  known  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  county  meetings,  agricultural  papers,  and  county  fairs.  Then 
vrffl  their  labors  be  amply  rewarded,  their  position  and  influence  appreciated. 
Our  last  Annual  Fair,  which  was  the  "  Tenth,"  was  held  at  Caaenovia, 
on  the  2&th  and  27th  of  September.  The  attendance  was  large,  clear- 
ly evincing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all,  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  pro- 

■ 

feseien  and  make  each  succeeding  annual  exhibition  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  the  preceding  one. 

Much  credit  i»  due  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Caxenovia,  for  their  un- 
tiring efforts  to  make  the  stay  of  their  visitants  agreeable.  The  first  day 
of  the  Fair,  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  animals  and  farm  implements, 
Ac.  The  show  of  cattle,  horses,  and  indeed  ail  kinds  of  stock,  was  strictLy 
creditable  to  old  Madison,  in  every  respect  equal,  if  not  surpassing,  the  ex- 
hibition of  any  previous  year.  The  exhibition  of  neat  cattle  was  unusually 
fine.  There  were  some  very  superior  Short  Horns,  presented  by  S.  P. 
Chapman,  which  took  prizes  at  the  State  Fair.  There  were  other  scarcely 
inferior,  presented  by  A.  Morse,  J.  Muir,  Sen.,  C.  R.  Ackley,  H.  P.  Pot* 
tar,  and  J.  D.  Ledyard,  Jr.,  together  with  many  grade  and  native  animals,  pos- 
sessing great  excellence.  The  show  of  horses  answered  to  the  fullest  extent 
our  expectations:  The  farmers  of  our  county  seem  to  give  their  attention 
more  to  the  improvement  of  the  kinds  of  stock  already  in  their  possession, 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  foreign  blood.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
new  breed  of  horses  introduced  by  Ackley  &  Gilbert,  of  Hamilton,  known 
as  "  Morgans,"  which  combine  in  an  eminent  degree,  strength  and  power  of 
endurance  with  symmetry  of  form  and  great  action. 

But  perhaps  the  most  attractive  portion  of  our  exhibition,  presenting  some  of 
the  rarest  specimens  of  artistioal  skill  and  beauty,  arranged  in  the  most  skill- 
ful manner,  was ' '  Floral  Hall.  "•  To  the  arrangement  of  this  department  the 
ladies  of  Cazenovia,  most  kindly  gave  their  attention,  and  most  cheerfully,  do 
^e  acknowledge,  the  obligations  we  are  under  for  their  presence  and  assistance. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fair  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match,  the  annual 
address  and  the  business  transactions  of  the  Society.  The  crops  of  this 
county,  have  not  been  as  abundant  as  last  year,  except  corn,  the  records  of 
premiums  show  that  in  one  instance,  there  y&a  harvested  105  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  plowing  was  not  in  all  repects,  what  it  has  been  on  former  oc- 
casions, principally  owing  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather ;  enough 
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was  seen,  however,  to  satisfy  our  minds  that  this  branch  of  Agriculture,  is 
receiving  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 
Sub-soiling  is  not  practised  to  any  great  extent  in  this  county ;  there  has 
been  a  few  experiments  of  sub-soiling  in  East  Hamilton,  which  has  told 
well.     No  new  interest  has  been  awakened  on  the  subject  of  "  draining." 

The  able  address  of  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson,  was  truly  eloquent  and  instruc- 
tive. It  contained  an  amount  of  useful  and  practical  information,  rarely 
presented  in  a  single  address,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  intelligent 
audience  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  with  marked  attention  and  satisfaction. 
The  funds  of  the  Society  are  in  good  condition,  as  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  shows.  We  paid  out  $321,  in  cash  premiums,  besides  many 
awards  of  Transactions  and  vols,  of  the  Cultivator. 

The  Officers  for  1851,  are  James  H.  Dunbar,  President;  S.  P.  Chap- 
man, Vice  President ;  Elijah  Morse,  2d  Vice  President ;  Treasurer,  Alpheus 
Morse,  Eaton ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Thomas  A.  Clark,  Chittenango ; 
Beoording  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Miller,  Teterboro. 

Field  Crops. 
Winter  Wheat — Lewis  Eayner,  Cazenovia,  89  bushels  12  qts.  per  acre. 
Indian  Corn — Oliver  A.  Benedict,  Caienovia,  105  bushels  per  acre. 

Benjamin  Enos,  De  Ruyter,  77  bushels  27  qts.  per  acre. 
Oats — David  Hess,  Fenner,  107}  bushels,  on  2T^  acres. 
Barley — Preston  J.  Farnam,  Cazenovia,  101  bushels  and  20  quarts,  on 
2  acres  93  rods. 
Benjamin  Enos,  De  Ruyter,  2 J  acres,  86 J  bushels. 
David  Hess,  Fenner,  13Tjfo  acres,  457  bushels. 

Lewis  Raynor's  Statement  of  the  cultivation  of  a  crop  of  Wheat. 

1st.  The  previous  crop  was  barley  and  spring  wheat,  without  manure  of 
any  kind. 

2d.  The  soil  a  gravely  loam  upon  clay,  situated  in  the  west  part  of  Case* 
novia,  750  feet  above  the  Erie  canal  at  Chittenango. 

3d.  There  was  no  manure  on  the  crop.  The  variety,  Mediterranean  win* 
ter  wheat.  The  quantity  sown  was  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the  5th 
September,  1849. 

4th.  The  wheat  was  cut  the  last  of  July,  1850,  and  thrashed  by  hand  in 
the  month  of  December ;  cleaned  by  a  fanning-mill ;  measured  in  a  sealed 
half-bushel,  and  the  quantity  was  thirty-nine  bushels  and  twelve  quarts. 

5th.  The  stubble  of  the  former  crop  was  fed  by  sheep  until  the  grain 
was  nearly  all  picked  up.  The  ground  was  carefully  plowed,  the  seed  sown 
broadcast,  and  harrowed  both  ways. 
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6th.  The*  expenses  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  cleaning, 

were, . • 89  25 

Interest  on  land, • 3  50 

$12  75 
39||  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1.00  per  bushel, $39  37 

8traw, 9 4  00 

43  37 

In  favor  of  crop,. $30  62 

Statement  verified  by  surveyor  and  assistants  who  measured  the  crop. 


NIAGARA. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Niagara  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  the  village  of  Lockport,  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  October.  As  the 
weather  was  very  unfavorable,  the  cattle  show  was  not  as  well  attended  as 
had  been  anticipated,  but  considering  the  state  of  the  weather,  they  turned 
out  very  welL  The  show  of  horses  was  very  good,  and  did  great  credit  to 
the  farmers  of  this  county,  plainly  showing  that  they  are  rapidly  improving 
in  this  branch  of  their  stock. 

Our  exhibition  of  oxen  was  also  very  fine,  some  of  them  surpassing  any 
ever  before  exhibited  in  this  county.  The  number  of  milch  cows  exhibited 
was  not  very  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  intending  to  exhibit  them 
lived  mostly  at  a  distance,  and  were  prevented  by  the  weather  from  being 
present.  We  had  also  a  good  display  of  fine  and  coarse  wooled  sheep. 
Nearly  every  kind  of  domestic  animals  were  represented  on  the  ground. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  our  Fair  for  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  domestic  manufactures,  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Congre- 
gational church.  The  room,  however,  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  Society,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  declined  to  present  their 
articles,  having  had  the  experience  of  last  year.  We  live  in  hopes,  how- 
ever, that  at  no  distant  day,  we  shall  have  a  suitable  place  that  will  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  community.  The  display  of  domestic  manufactures  was 
wry  creditable  to  the  ladies  of  this  county.  The  agricultural  implements 
were  also  very  numerous,  and  shows  an  increasing  interest  in  that  depart* 
ment 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  Society  are  as  follows  the  present 
year: 
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Received  of  members, * .  /    $212  98 

do         State, , 98  00 

$305  98 
Paid  in  premiums,  as  per  vouchers,  in  cash, $183  75 

Paid  in  incidental  expenses, 25  90 

r-      209  65 

Balance  cash"  on  hand, $96  33 

Amount  of  cash  premiums  unpaid, • $180  50 

I  -»    r    f  i-i         . 

/ 

do        premiums  payable  in  books, $62  00 

do  do         paid  do  . . . . t ....... .        46  00 

$16  00 


« 


Amount  of  books  on  hand,  $34.00. 

The  first  premium  on  wheat  was  awarded  to  Win.  Hotchkiss,  of  Lewkton* 
Product,  885}  bushels  from  6110*0  acres.  Average  yield,  63  J  bushels  per 
acre.    Expense,  $112.08. 

First  premium  on  corn,  to  Daniel  Myers,  Porter,  98  bushels. 

Second  premium  on  corn,  to  G-.  S.  Welton,  81  bushels. 

First  premium  on  barley,  to  A.  Robinson,  Lewiston,  41  \  bushels. 

The  officers  for  the  following  year  are  as  follows : — Andrew  Robinson, 
of  Lewiston,  President ;  Asahel  Lyon,  Lewiston,  and  A.  Wilson  Gardner, 
Royalton,  Vice-Presidents ;  Wm.  Hotchkiss,  Lewiston,  Secretary ;  Frank* 
lin  Spalding,  Treasurer.  WALTER  K.  MARVIN,  Secretary. 


Statement  of  the  farm  crops,  and  manner  of  cultivation  by  M.  G.  Crapsey f 
of  Lockport,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y. 

Course  and  Order  of  Crops. 

1st  year,  meadow  j  2d,  pasture ;  3d,  corn,  with  a  portion  of  coarse  ma- 
nure ;  4th,  barley,  with  balance  of  manure ;  5th,  wheat. 

By  hoeing  every  5th  year,  there  is  no  necessity  of  summer  fallowing,  all 
noxious  weeds  being  thus  destroyed ;  and,  by  this  course,  the  whole  farm  ia 
producing  some  kind  of  valuable  crop,  and  none  lying  useless  and  exposed 
to  a  scorching  sun. 

The  products  of  my  farm  this  year,  (1850,)  were  as  follows : 

Wheat  Crop. 
Thirty-five  acres  of  wheat,  1220  bushels,  at  $1,  $1,220. 
Expense  of  cultivation,  thrashing  and  marketing,  57  cts.  per  busheL 
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$695.40— -including  interest  of  land,  $7  per  acre.     The  whole  plowed 
twice,  laid  up  in  beds  about  sixteen  feet  wide. 

Corn  Crop. 
Twelve  acres  in  corn,  average  yield  67£  bushels  per  acre,  at  81  cts.,  per 

bushel, $308  2* 

Value  of  the  stalks,  per  acre,  $8.50, .       96  00 

$404  28 

Expense  of  cultivation,  per  acre,  $10  77 

Add  interest  on  land,  per  acre, . .  7  00 — Total  expense,* • . . . .  $213  24 
Most  of  the  field  plowed  deep  in  the  fall,  but  not  cross-plowed.  Balanee 
manured  in  the  spring,  with  coarse  manure,  and  plowed  once,  rolled  and 
cultivated,  and  planted  about  the  10th  of  May,  three  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  about  five  stalks  in  the  hill ;  hoed  once,  and  cultivated  twice  each  way. 

Barley  Crap. 

Sixteen  acres  in  barley,  plowed  in  the  mil,  after  com  and  wheat,  soiled 
the  last  of  April,  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre ;  dragged,  cultivated 
and  rolled.     Produce : 

Sixteen  acres  yielded  598  bushels,  at  62£  cents  per  bushel,  $373.75. 

Expense  of  cultivation,  $8,12  per  acre ;  interest  on  land,  $3.50  per  aere, 

$185.92. 

Meadow. 

Eighteen  acres,  by  estimate,  34  tons,  at  $6, $204  00 

Expense  of  Making,  $3  per  ton,  $102 ;  interest  on  land,  $3.50  per  acre, 

$63-4165. 

Potatoes, 

One  acre,  130  bushels,  at  25  cents  per  bushel,. . . . . $82  M 

Expense  of  cultivation,  same  as  the  com  crop,  .............  $17  77 

Oats, 

One  acre,  50  bushels,  at  28  cents, $14  00 

Expense,  same  as  barley, 11  62 

Recapitulation. 

35  acres  wheat  crop,. . .  $1,220  00,  expenses,  $695  40,  profits,  $524  60 

«  91ft  oa        «         i9i  04 

»«         m  qq       «        J87  83 
165  00,      "         89  00 
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The  improved  part  of  the  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  two  acres. 
The  value  of  the  pasturing  on  the  same,  aside  from  the  crops  above  men* 
tioned,  was  $125.  From  this  I  deduct  the  expense  of  clover  and  timothy 
seed,  $26,  leaving  a  balance  of  $99 — which,  added  to  the  above  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  farm,  amounts  to  $1,058.58. 

Niagara  County,  w. 

Moses  G.  Crapsey,  of  Lockport,  in  said  county,  being  duly  sworn,  doth 
depose  and  say,  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct  and  true,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

M.  0.  CRAPSEY. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  2d  day  ) 
of  October,  1850.  J 

E.  Newton,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


ONEIDA. 

I  send  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  our  County  Society 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  past  year,  in  compliance  with  the 
"  act  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,"  by  referring  to  which,  you  will  see 
that  our  Society  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present 
Our  grounds  were  fenced  for  the  first  time  at  our  late  fair  held  in  this  vil- 
lage, and  if  we  can  judge  from  the  receipts,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  experiment  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Socie- 
ty.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  the  past  year,  viz  : 

Balance  on  hand  from  1849, $634  20 

Cash  of  State  Treasurer, .' 255  00 

Sale  of  tickets  at  Fair, 81 5  00 

Cash  for  membership, ••••...... • 504  00 

Volume  Transactions  sold, ••••• 1  00 

$2,209  20 

Amount  paid  for  premiums, . . 569  00 

At  winter  meeting, 49  00 

Purchase  of  tent, . 250  00 

Incidental  expenses 581  57 

- 

$1,449  67 
The  balance  in  hands  of  treasurer $759  63 

BENJAMIN  N.  HTJNTINOTON,  President. 
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Rbpobt  of  thx  Sbchetaey. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  L.  T.  Marshall, 
aubntits  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Fair,  containing  the  awards  of 
premiums,  reports  of  committees,  and  the  annual  address,  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Timothy  Jenkins.  The  address  of  Mr.  Jenkins  was  every  way 
worthy  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  has  been  read  with  interest  and  profit, 
by  multitudes  who  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  listening  to  it  when 
delivered.     An  extract  from  this  address  is  annexed. 

We  give  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  matched  and 
single  horses,  of  which  Ira  S.  Hitchcock,  ex-President  of  the  Society,  was 
chairman,  which  contains  suggestions  worthy  of  the  attention  of  other  socie- 
ties in  the  State. 

The  committee  are  aware  of  one  important  defect  in  this  report,  which 
is  a  very  common  one  in  reports  of  this  kind,  and  that  is,  neglecting  to  re- 
port separately  upon  every  animal  submitted  for  our  inspection,  setting  forth 
all  of  his  good  points  and  also,  all  of  his  defects,  and  giving  the  reasons  why 
certain  points  in  the  horse  are  considered  good,  and  why  a  horse  without ' 
them,  must  necessarily  be  good, for  nothing.  It  ought  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood, when  an  animal  is  entered  for  public  exhibition  and  for  the  in- 
spection of  judges,  that  those  judges  have  a  right,  and  it  is,  also,  their  duty, 
to  publish  the  result  of  their  examination,  whether  it  be  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable to  the  animal.  But  your  committee  are  aware,  that  such  a  course 
would  in  many  instances,  give  offence  to  those  owning  the  animal,  and  they 
doubt,  whether  exhibitors  are  as  yet,  quite  prepared  for  such  a  report,  as 
the  object  with  some,  at  almost  all  fairs  of  this  kind,  in  entering  their 
horses,  is  to  get  a  premium  or  puff,  which  shall  aid  them  in  making  sale  of 
them  at  a  satisfactory  price,  and  anything  which  might  be  said  derogatory 
to  their  horses,  would  be  sure  to  give  offence.  Now  this  ought  not  so  to 
be.  The  great  object  in  forming  and  maintaining  an  agricultural  Society, 
is  improvement,  and  to  disseminate  information.  We  conceive  that  a  criti- 
cal examination  and  report  upon  horses,  would  tend  to  give  information 
which  some  who  present  horses,  for  public  exhibition  do  not  possess ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  horses  entered  for  premium  and  for 
public  inspection  at  almost  all  fairs  in  this  country  which  never  would  have 
been  seen  there,  had  their  owners  been  good  judges  of  the  points  and 
qualities  which  constitute  a  valuable  animal.  This  beautiful  animal,  the 
horse,  is  so  much  identified  with  our  pleasure  and  our  profit,  that  he  has  justly 
been  the  object  of  almost  universal  regard,  and  a  critical  examination  and 
judicious  selection  of  animals  from  which  to  breed,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  or  too  powerfully  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  breeder. 
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In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  (the  result  of  much  experience  and 
observation)  it  is  to  the  large,  powerful,  thorough-bred  horse,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  lasting  and  valuable  improvemet.  To  such  horses,  for  instance,  as 
old  "  Messenger,"  .whose  numerous  progeny  have  been  unequaled  in  this 
country  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  "  Consternation,"  of  the  present  day,  who 
promises  muoh  towards  improving  our  present  stock.  Few  horses  have  been 
greatly  distinguished  for  uncommon  performances,  whose  pedigree  could  ndt 
be  traced  back  to  ancestors  of  thorough-bred  stock.  While  many  are  decry- 
ing the  blood-horse,  as  unworthy  of  patronage,,  they  will  still  claim  for  some 
favorite  animal,  which  they  may  chance  to  possess,  a  descent  from  some 
thorough-bred  stock,  as  constituting  his  excellence — for  instance,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Morgan  horses,  claim  for  them  that  they  descended  from  Ji 
thorough-bred  English  blood  horse,  while  at  the  next  bieath,  they  will  tell 
you  that  thorough-bred  horses  are  good  for  nothing. 

Officers  for  1851. — President,  Pliment  Mattoon,  Vienna;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Ephraim  Storrs,  Trenton;  franklin  A.  Spencer,  Westmoreland: 
Treasurer,  Roland  S.  Doty,  Borne ;  Secretary,  Levi  T.  Marshall,  Vernon  ; 
Executive  Committee,  Calvin  Bishop,  Verona ;  John  Butterfield,  Utiea 
Jonathan  Talcott,  Rome  ;  Horace  Dunbar,  Camden ;  Henry  Rhodes,  Tren- 
ton ;  Amasa  S.  Newberry,  Sangersfieftl ;  Oliver  R.  Babcock,  Bridgewater  ; 
Horace  H.  Eastman,  Marshall ;  Henry  B.  Bartlet,  Paris ;  Horatio  N. 
Carey,  Marcy. 

Premiums  were  awarded  on  field  crops : 

Spring  Wheat,  25£  bushels  per  acre.    Barley,  45  bushels.    Oats,  84 
bushels.     Indian  Com,  (on  examining  the  statement  of  the  premium  crop 

■ 

of  corn,  we  find  that  only  a  part  of  it  was  shelled,  and  the  amount  chimed, 
must  of  course  be  conjectural,  it  is  omitted.)  Buckwheat,  21  J.  Potatoes, 
one-half  an  acre,  161  bush.  7  lbs.  Ruta  Bagas,  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  228 
budhels. 
Extract  from  the  address  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  JenkinB : 
Situate  as  Oneida  is,  in  the  oentral  part  of  this  inviting  section  of  conn- 
.  try,  and  upon  the  great  thoroughfares  which  this  inventive  age  has  devised, 
We  arc  enabled  to  receive  at  our  doors,  not  only* the  products  of  our  sister 
counties,  but  the  farftherest  east  and  the  west,  by  trade  and  commerce,  con* 
tribute  both  to  our  wants  and  to  our  wealth.  But  little  more  than  a  half 
century  has  gone  by  since  this  county  was  an  'Unbroken- forest.  Now  about 
ninety  thousand  inhabitants  gather  rich  harvests  from  her  broad  fields  and 
fertile  and  welL-t&led  soil.  Manufactories,  in  capacity,  costliness  and  finish 
of  machinery,  rivalling  the  Best  in  the  old  world,  send  out  their  fabrics,  and 
oteet  the  dido  of » importitkm  uffon  the  seaboard,    in  short,  productive  in- 
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dustry — industry  guided  by  sagacity  and  intelligence,  industry  based  upon 
our  own  capital,  has  wrought  this  talismanic  change,  and  covered  the  land 
all  over  with  blessings.  Agricultural  pursuits  always  have  and  always  will 
maintain  the  ascendant  in  this  county.  The  business  is  studied  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  it  is  practiced  as  one  of  the  best  of  vocations.  It  has  risen  above 
the  stage  of  mere  drudgery,  and  invites  to  the  field  of  labor,  talents  that  the 
learned  professions  might  well  be  proud  of;  and  industry  and  perseverance, 
which  any  country  or  age  might  well  envy. 

Can  such  an  employment  in  such  hands  ever  retrograde?  Can  the  wheels 
of  prosperity,  now  rolling  on  with  speed  and.  power,  be  reversed  and  cany 
us  backwards  ?  Should  we  relax  our  vigilance,  shut  up  our  school  boasts, 
turn  away  the  teacher,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  sensuality  ?  how  soon !  O 
how  soon  would  calamity  come  over  us  as  mildew,  and  (he  proud  tokens  of 
wealth  and  wisdom  fall  like  the  autumn  leaf  to  decay !  Why  is  it,  that  tke 
republics  which  role  this  continent  from  the  Gila  to  Patagonia,  fitvored  by 
a  more  genial  climate,  and  a  soil  not  less  f  rtile  than  ours,  have  mads  a© 
advance  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits  for  centuries  ?  Why  have 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
.given  up  their  once  fertile  fields  to  arid  wastes,  and  lost  their  enobantmg 
names  of  "  vineyards  and  gardens  of  the  world  ?"  It  is  mental  inaotioa, 
not  physical  incapacity ;  it  is  ignorance,  the  parent  of  sloth,  which  there 
blights  the  vine  and  the  corn-blade,  and  marks  these  lands  of  verdure  sad 
sunshine  with  penury  and  want. 

With  us  the  social  compact  rests  upon  a  different  basis.  Our  laws  ase 
the  works  of  our  own  hands.  Our  days  are  not  spent  in  vain  pageantry, 
nor  our  nights  in  revelry.  All  of  the  various  callings  act  in  aid  of  eadh 
other.  Thought,  no  less  than  time,  is  treasure  ;  and  every  new  inventssa, 
every  useful  discovery,  is  universal  in  its  benefits,  and  raises  the  whole 
frame  work  of  society  to  a  higher  state.  We  learn  by  degrees  to  take  a 
broader  view  of  our  multiplied  duties.  Excesses  we  have ;  and  our  free 
inquiry  sometimes  tends,  at  first,  more  to  pull  down  than  build  up ;  but  all 
from  highest  to  lowest,  projects,  theories,  dogmas  and  systems,  are  soon 
brought  to  the  test  of  reason  and  experience,  and  valued  according. to  their 
capacity  for  benefiting  our  race.  Thus,  with  the  freest  thought,  and  the 
greatest  liberty  of  action  oonsistent  with  a  well  ordered  society,  we,  as  a 
people,  are  advancing  from  step  to  step  to  a  higher  and  wider  field  of  po- 
litical and  social  life. 
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ONONDAGA. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Syracuse,  on  the  10th  and 
11th  of  October,  and,  although  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  the  exhibi- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  encouraging  ever  held  by  the  Society.  The  dis- 
play of  stock,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  productions,  was  of  the 
most  gratifying  character,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  progress  which  is  mak- 
ing in  the  county.  The  exhibitions  in  the  mechanic  department  were  of  a 
character  to  do  great  credit  to  the  mechanics  of  the  county.  In  the  dairy 
department,  the  exhibition  was  of  an  excellent  character,  and  showed  pro- 
gress in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture.  The  ladies '  exhibited  evi- 
dences of  their  taste  and  industry,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
multitude  who  were  in  attendance. 

The  plowing  match,  ever  an  object  of  interest,  was  well  contested  by  ten 
competitors  among  the  men,  and  by  two  boys  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  work  was  well  done,  and  shows  a  creditable  advance  among  our  plow- 
men, in  this  important  branch  of  farm  labor. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  D.  C.  Le  Roy,  Esq.,  of  Camillas. 
It  was  an  able  and  interesting  address.  A  copy  was  requested  for  publica- 
tion, and  the  same  was  published  and  extensively  circulated  in  the  county 
papers. 

Gen.  Wool  was  present,  as  the  guest  of  the  Society,  and  was  received 
with  all  that  attention  which  his  distinguished  services  entitled  him  to.  He 
addressed  the  Society,  and  returned  his  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  him. 

Officers,  1851. — President,  Moses  D.  Burnet;  Vice-Presidents,  Seth 
Hutchinson,  R.  Betts ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  V.  J.  Birdseye ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  E.  J.  Foster ;  Treasurer,  L.  W.  Hall. 


Extracts  from  the  address  of  D.  C.  Lc  Roy,  Esq. : 

APPLICATION  OF  8CIENCB  TO  AGRICULTURE* 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  characterized  by  improvements  in  every  de- 
partment of  life.  Progression  is  the  law  of  humanity.  The  application  of 
Science  to  Agriculture  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  husbandry,  and  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  based  upon  clear  and  rational  principles. 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  are  among  the  triumphs  recently 
achieved  by  the  human  mind,  and  have  already  taught  the  agriculturist 
many  useful  lessons.  Inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  causes  of  the  fer- 
tility and  barrenness  of  the  earth,  the  food  and  nutriment  of  vegetables,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  means  of  meliorating  its  condition.     The 
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fanner,  seeing  an  acre  of  com  which  yields  ,its  eighty  bushels,  and  an  ad- 
joining acre,  with  the  same  sunshine,  the  same  atmospheric  influences,  and 
watered  with  the  same  genial  showers  of  heaven,  producing  but  twenty 
bushels,  has  been  led  to  inquire,  whence  this  difference?  The  analysis  of 
science  has  solved  the  problem.  The  organic  elements  which  enter  into  and 
form  the  cereal  grains,  are  ascertained.  The  true  theory  of  the  laws  of 
vegetable  life  teaches  that  those  elements  in  a  soluble  state  are  taken  up  by 
the  spongioles  or  rootlets  of  the  plant,  which  by  its  power  of  assimilation 
converts  those  elements  into  the  stem,  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  perfect  plant. 
Liebig,  Johnston,  and  others,  have  done  much  in  agricultural  chemistry 
towards  reducing  agriculture  to  the  certainty  of  a  science.  Science  and 
experience  teach  the  farmer,  that  elements  wanting  in  the  soil  must  be 
supplied;  elements  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  excessive  cropping,  must  be 
restored.  In  short,  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  feed  his  land  as  his 
team.  This  fact  has  been  disregarded  in  some  parts  of  Virginia,  and  other 
portions  of  the  South,  and  consequent  barrenness  and  sterility  has  been  the 
result. 

Scientific  knowledge,  admitted  to  be  indispensible  in  other  employments, 
has  been  thought  to  be  of  little  consequence  in  agriculture.  The  previous 
study  of  years  is  required  in  other  professions,  before  the  pupil  is  per- 
mitted to  practice ;  and  yet,  it  has  been  supposed  that  every  man  could 
become  a  successful  agriculturist  without  any  preliminary  preparation.  This 
false  idea  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  slow  progress  which 
has  been  made.  The  agriculturist  requires  an  education  which  shall  teach 
the  principles  useful  to  his  art,  and  how  to  apply  those  principles  in  prac- 
tice. Science  has  done  much  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  "  It  has  length- 
ened life ;  it  has  mitigated  pain ;  it  has  prevented  disease ;  it  has  given 
new  security  to  the  mariner ;  it  has  spanned  great  rivers  with  bridges  of 
form  unknown  to  our  fathers ;  it  has  guided  the  thunderbolt  harmlessly 
from  heaven  to  earth;  it  has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the  splendor 
of  day;  it  has  extended  the  range  of  human  vision;  it  has  multi- 
plied the  power  of  the  human  muscle ;  it  has  accelerated  motion ;  it  has 
annihilated  distance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  making  the  very  air  the 
highway  of  thought ;  it  has  enabled  man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  to  soar  in  the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the 
earth,  to  traverse  the  earth  in  cars  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  the 
ocean  in  ships  which  wait  not  for  wind  or  tide.  Surely  an  agenoy  which  has 
produced  such  important  fruits,  should  not  be  overlooked  in  its  application 
to  that  art  upon  which  all  others  are  based,  upon  which  all  others  are  de- 
pendent 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  PRESENT  ASS. 

In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  predominance  of  the  mental  over  the 
mere  physical,  is  more  marked  than  at  any  former  period.  The  reliance 
upon  armed  force  for  the  maintenance  of  right,  or  for  purposes  of  conquest, 
is  becoming  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  The  contest  between  rival 
nations  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  strength  of  armies  on  the  battle  field; 
the  contest  is  between  mind  and  mind,  bringing  into  action  all  the  resources 
of  science,  the  skill  of  diplomacy,  and  the  tact  of  able  statesmanship.  The 
force  of  intelligence,  guiding  public  opinion,  is  the  mighty  engine  by  which 
the  wheels  of  modern  revolutions  are  moved.  Compare  man,  in  his  civil, 
political  and-  social  relations,  as  he  stands  on  the  vantage  groundof  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  man  in  his  former  degradation  and  ignorance ;  take  into 
consideration  the  present  advantages  within  his  reach,  for  the  development  of 
hfo  mind,  and  who  then  can  describe  the  immeasurable  greatness  which  will 
mark  his  career  at  thet  end  of  the  long  track  which  humanity  has  yet  to 
tread. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  advancement  which  the  world  is  constantly  making, 
to  remind  the  farmer  that  he  must  not  be  content  to  merely  mark  time,  but 
most  march  fortoard  on  the  route  to  improvement,  if  he  would  hare  his 
profession  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

But  there  are  those,  in  this  age,  who  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
iiMprovement ;  who  worship  the  exploded  maxims  and  practices  of  the  past, 
as  though  hallowed  by  antiquity  and  sanctified  by  age ;  and  who  are  ever 
more  ready  to  cry,  innovation !  than  to  aim  at  improvement.  They  tell  us 
that  in  these  degenerate  modern  times  we  have  made  no  improvements ; 
that  in  wisdom  our  ancestors  were  giants,  compared  with  whom  the  moderns 
are  but  dwarfs.  But  surely  we  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  our  ancestors  added  to  our  other  acquirements,  and  the 
quaint  Burton  has  said  that  a  dwarf  upon  the  back  of  a  giant,  can  see  far- 
th$r  than  the  giant.  These  champions  of  the  great  stand-still  system,  have 
generally  but  little  capital  invested  in  intellect,  and  what  little  they  have,  is 
let  out  at  a  very  low  Tate  of  interest.  Their  annual  income  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  this  age  is,  that  m  its  advancement 
utility  is  ever  kept  in  view.  Hence  it  has  been  called  an  utilitarian  age. 
Seme  have  feared  that  this  tendency  of  the  age  would  lead  to  materialism, 
and  selfish  individualism ;  begetting  gross  laxity  in  morality,  and  blunting 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  man's  nature;  that  Mammon,  "the  least  erected 
spirit  that  fell  from  Heaven,"  would  become  the  God  of  his  idolatry.  But 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  farmer's  pursuit  is  calculated  to  foster  virtue. 
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It  is  not  beset  with  the  temptation  peculiar  to  many  other  callings.  The 
mind  of  the  fanner  is  occupied  and  pleased  with  his  employment.  Aa  he 
teavctses  his  broad  acres,  the  volume  of  nature  is  ever  open  before  him, 
with  its  instructive  inspirations.  He  sees  "  books  in  the  running  brookst 
sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything  n  He  hails  the,  early  birds  of 
spring  as  the  harbingers  of  hope — he  scatters  the  seed  in  faith — the  harvest 
Is  leaped  in  joy.  Health,  and  contentment,  and  independence  are  his— the 
only  true  elements  of  happiness. 


ONTARIO. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  October  1st,  was  as  beautiful  as 
one  could  well  wish.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  air  was  cool  and  brae* 
ing,  making  it  just  the  day  for  such  an  exhibition.  The  people  came  in  excel- 
lent season,  and  in  unparalleled  numbers,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add, 
that  the  dollars  came  into  the  treasury  in  the  same  way.  The  exhibition 
of  stock  was  splendid.  That  of  horned  cattle,  we  are  assured  by  competent 
*  judges,  has  never  before  been  equalled  in  this  county.  Indeed,  a  gentle- 
man whose  opinion  in  such  matters  is  law,  and  who  was  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Albany,  says  that  it  was  quite  as  good  as  upon  that  occasion.  There  were 
three  ox  teams,  of  ten  yoke  each,  from  Farmington,  East  Bloomfield,  and 
Canandaigua,  and  they  made  a  magnificent  appearance.  Each  yoke  de- 
served a  premium.  Among  the  cattle  were  a  yoke  of  two  year  old  steers, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gates,  of  Hopewell,  and  also  ten  yearling  steers,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  B.  T.  Case,  of  Bristol,  all  of  the  same  size  and  color,  which 
were  very  much  admired.  The  show  of  swine  and  sheep  was  good.  That 
of  poultry  was  extremely  fine.  Prominent  amongst  the  latter  was  the  lot 
raised  and  owned  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bradley,  of  East  Bloomfield,  which  includ- 
ed two  huge  turkeys,  arrayed  in  pure  white  throughout,  as  though  adorned 
for  a  marriage  feast.  Mr.  Charles  Barker,  of  this  place,  also  showed  a  lot 
of  excellent  Poland  hens. 

The  show  of  horses  in  the  afternoon  wad  unparalleled  in  this  county,  both 
as  regards  numbers  and  quality.  A  fine,  dappled,  Norman  stallion, 
belonging  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Clark,  of  Gorham,  Mr.  Morgan's  large  bay 
team,  and  Br,  Carr's  splendid  span  of  black  mares;  particularly  attracted 
attention* 

The  exhibition  of  articles  at  the  court  house  was  large  and  interesting. 
Messrs.  SQsbee,  Buckley  &  Bennet,  of  Geneva,  exhibited  a  lot  of  cabinet 
ware,  which  we  have  never  seen  surpassed,  and  Mr.  Howe,  the  former  prin- 
cipal of  our  academy,  a  wheeled  cultivator,  pronounced  by  praotical  farmers 
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far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  invented.  The  plowing 
match  went  off  finely. 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Society  was  called  to  order  by  its  President, 
Hon.  John  Greig,  when  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  delivered  his 
addresp.  It  was  well  received,  and  fully  sustained  the  Professors  great 
reputation.     An  extract  accompanies  this  report. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  address,  the  Society  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  chosen,  viz : 

Hon.  John  Greig,  Ganandaigua,  President :  Elias  Cost,  Phelps  ;  Joseph 
Fellows,  Seneca;  Joel  S.  Hart,  Hopewell ;  David  Pickett,  Gorham ;  Biram 
Ashley,  Richmond,  Vice  Presidents  :  Oliver  Phelps,  Canandaigua,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary :  Elisha  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Recording  Secre- 
tary :  Myron  H.  Clark,  Canandaigua,  Treasurer. 

Farm  Crops. 
E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Winter  Wheat,  45  bushels  per  acre. 


Extract  From  Prof.  Norton's  Address. 

What  is  the  education  farmers  ought  to  receive? 

Prof.  N.  inquired,  What  is  the  character  of  the  education  which  farmers 
ought  to  receive,  and  how  is  it  to  be  obtained?  I  have  mentioned  certain  evils 
as  likely  to  result  from  a  purely  practical  education  upon  home  farms.  Some 
have  proposed  manual  labor  schools,  where  the  most  approved  practice  could 
be  taught,  and  these  are  certainly  a  step  in  advance ;  they  have,  however, 
failed,  in  many  cases,  to  realize  the  expectations  of  the  community,  for  the 
want  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  scientific  instruction  properly  connected  with 
the  practical. 

The  point  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite  impracticable,  and  yet  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  just  here  that  I  may  come  across  the  judgment  of  my  hearers , 
many  practical  men  are  apt  to  look  shyly  and  suspiciously  at  this  name  of 
science,  and  to  at  once  imagine  their  boys  losing  all  of  their  own  hard  earn- 
ings in  some  absurd  chemical  experiments,  or  in  running  about  the  country 
to  pick  up  stones,  and  give  them  long  names.  In  order  to  prove  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case,  and  that  such  fears  are  groundless,  I  will  first 
attempt  to  show  briefly,  certain  points  in  which  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence are  really  applicable  to  practical  agriculture,  and  then  proceed  to  sug- 
gest some  ideas  connected  with  actual  instruction  in  these  branches. 

Chemistry  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  clearly  the  leading  science  connected 
with  agrioulture.  This  science  has,  in  numerous  departments,  already 
effected  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  practical  man,  that  I  am  almost  at  a 
loss  in  endeavoring  to  select  some  instances  of  its  usefulness.    Its  province 
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embraces  the  composition  of  the  soil,  of  plants,  of  animals,  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  of  water,  together  with  the  study  of  the  changes  and  transforma- 
tions which  are  continually  going  on  among  them. 

By  chemical  analysis,  we  are  able  to  separate  and  estimate  the  various 
substances,  which  compose  any  of  the  bodies  that  we  see  around  us.  Thus 
we  can  take  the  soil,  and  by  means  of  various  processes  we  can  not  only  find 
what  it  contains,  but  can  weigh  each  substance  by  itself,  and  ascertain  its 
proportion  to  the  whole  weight.  Here  is  clearly  an  important  operation. 
By  analyzing  a  number  of  very  fertile  soils,  and  of  very  barren  ones,  we 
are  able  to  perceive  what  are  the  differences  between  them.  This  evidently 
enables  us  to  decide  by  what  course  the  barren  soil  may  be  most  easily  and 
economically  improved. 

We  can  also  analyze  the  plant,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  connexion 
with  the  earth ;  by  comparing  its  compositions,  and  that  of  any  given  soil, 
we  can  say  what  that  soil  needs,  to  make  it  grow  any  particular  crop,  and 
add  it  in  the  cheapest  form.  The  same  plan  may  pursued  with  the  animal ; 
having  determined  by  means  of  analysis  the  composition  of  its  various  parts, 
we  can  decide  what  food  is  most  valuable  for  special  purposes.  We  can  also, 
by  the  same  means,  pronounce  upon  the  value  of  manures,  so  as  to  say  with 

« 

perfect  certainty,  which  is  most  valuable,  and  what  will  be  its  peculiar 
effects. 

These  are  all  fields  of  evident  importance,  in  fact  they  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated,  and  yet  they  embrace  only  a  part  of  what  chemistry  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  for  Agriculture.  Let  any  farmer  consider  what  would 
be  the  advantage  to  himself,  of  knowing  with  certainty  the  composition  of 
his  soil,  of  his  crops,  his  animals,  and  manures,  and  he  will  not  venture  to 
assert  that  chemistry  is  unimportant  in  its  applications  to  his  profession ; 
it  is  in  met  the  key  to  it  all,  and  we  only  wonder  how  farmers  have  evei 
been  content  without  it,  and  thatsihe  truths  which  it  is  now  unfolding,  have 
not  been  developed  before. 

Next  to  chemistry,  are  two  other  important  sciences,  which  in  their  prac- 
tical bearings  are  closely  connected  with  it :  these  are  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. They  have  to  do  with  the  rocks  and  minerals  which  constitute 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Geology  shows  us  that  the  rocks  occur  in  regu- 
lar succession,  one  above  another.  So  that  if  we  find  a  particular  rock  be- 
tween two  others,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  that  rock  will  be  in  the  same 
relative  position  when  we  find  it  on  the  surface  again,  Aether  this  be  in 
America,  Asia,  Europe  or  Africa.  Geologists  have  different  but  very  certain 
ways  of  recognising  the  various  strata,  and  hence  are  able  to  decide  many 
very  important  questions.     A  competent  geologist,  for  instance,  can  say 
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with  regard  to  any  particular  point  in  this  State,  whether  the  rocks  which 
contain  the  saline  springs  that  furnish  such  immense  quantities  of  brine  at 
Syracuse,  and  elsewhere,  are  to  be  found  below  by  boring,  and  at  aboufc 
what  depth;  or  can  tell  whether  shafts  for  coal,  maybe  sunk  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success. 

Such  is  the  province  of  Geology  ;  it  names  and  classifies  the  reeks,  and 
then  Mineralogy  selects  the  particular  minerals  which  compose  each  rock. 
Finally,  chemistry  comes  in  again,  and  ascertains  what  are  the  constituents 
of  these  minerals*  The  soil  is  formed  by  the  gradual  crumbling  down  and 
decay  of  the  various  rocks,  hence  if  we  know  the  composition  of  these  by 
the  foregoing  means,  we  can  evidently  say  with  confidence,  what  will  be  the 
general  character  of  the  soils  derived  from  them.  Such  knowledge  is  clearly 
of  much  advantage  in  surveying  and  determining  the  value  of  a  country. 
By  means  of  it,  maps  are  made,  which  may  serve  as  useful  general  guides  to 
the  settler.  A  person  acquainted  with  the  subject,  can  make  up  his  mind 
almost  at  once,  as  to  the  properties,  excellencies,  or  probable  deficienens 
of  any  tract  of  land.  #  #  #  #  •  • 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology  are  also  inseparably  connected, 
and  are  in  most  of  their' relations,  of  much  importance  to  the  farmer.    The 
first  divides  up  all  of  the  vegetation  that  exists,  into  classes  and  species,  by  * 
means  of  certain  external  characteristics.  *  *         -   *      , 

Vegetable  Physiology  has  to  do  with  the  structure,  mode  of  growth,  and 
properties  of  plants  as  a  whole,  and  in  their  various  parts.  We  should 
probably  be  able  to  throw  a  much  more  satisfactory  light  upon  the  potato 
disease,  were  we  so  far  advanced  in  this  science  as  to  understand  every  mi* 
nuto  change,  which  takes  place  in  each  part,  during  the  whole  period  of 
growth.  With  what  we  do  know  already,  we  have  been  enabled  to  decide 
in  what  part  of  the  plant  the  disease  commences,  and  determine  many  of 
its  characteristics.  *  #       '  •    *  *  *  * 

Animal  Physiology  is  of  equal  importance  with  regard  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  in  its  various  parts,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  it  receives 
its  nutriment.         #*•#••# 

Professor  Norton  also  alluded  as,  directly  connected  with  these  sciences, 
to  Zoology  aud  Veterinary  Surgery.  The  first  has  reference  to  the 
different  races  of  animals,  dividing  them  into  classes,  as  Botany  does  in  the 
case  of  plants.  The  other  is  a  branch  of  medicine  very  important  but 
greatly  neglected*  #  •  #  #  • 

Meteorology  is  a  science  which  has  to  do  with  the  various  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  interesting  and  useful  to  the  agriculturist. 
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Entomology  is  a  science  relating  to  insects,  which  is  a  very  important 
subject,  and  interesting  to  the  farmer. 

Professor  N.,  after  extending  his  remarks  in  relation  to  the  particular  ap- 
plication to  agriculture  of  the  sciences  referred  to,  says  : 

If  a  man  understood  each  one  of  these  subjects,  and  was  moreover  in- 
dustrious and  practical,  does  any  person  suppose  that  his  land  would  run 
down  continually,  and  his  crops  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  as  is  the  case  on 
bo  many  farms  in  our  country.  Would  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  able  to 
call  into  action  resources  that  less  educated  men  could  never  of  themselves 
have  discovered. 

My  sketch  of  the  application  of  these  sciences,  has  been  of  necessity 
hasty  and  imperfect ;  did  time  permit,  each  one  might  be  taken  up  sepa- 
rately, and  incontrovertible  proof  of  its  utility  be  offered ;  but  1  think  what 
has  been  already  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  farmer  d<  es>  really 
need  them  all,  and  can  derive  benefit  from  their  pursuit. 

But  it  may  be  still  objected,  "  how  are  we  to  learn  all  of  these  things  ?" 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  range  taken  by  all  of  these  sciences  is  so  exten- 
sive, as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  traverse  the  whole  of  it, 
even  if  he  docs  nothing  else ;  how  much  more  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
former,  who  has  in  addition  the  care  of  land,  crops,  and  stock  ?  I  admit 
the  justice  of  these  objections,  and  say  farther,  that  if  my  propositions  in- 
volved the  necessity,  that  every  farmer  should  become  also  a  scientific  man, 
that  they  would  not  be  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  but  they  do  not 
involve  any  such  necessity.  I  have  only  said,  that  all  of  the  sciences 
which  have  been  enumerated,  are  calculated  to  be  of  direct  practical  bene- 
fit to  the  farmer  when  properly  employed ;  there  is  not  even  a  hint  in  this, 
that  he  is  expected  to  become  a  chemist,  geologist,  mineralogist,  botanist, 
or  entomologist ;  each  of  these  fields  must  be  in  the  main,  left  to  those 
whose  particular  business  it  is  to  ocoupy  them. 

The  farmer,  however,  may  acquaint  himself  with  the  leading  principles 
of  these  sciences ;  may  progress  so  far  in  the  study  of  them  combined,  as 
to  be  fully  aware  of  their  value,  and  at  the  same  time  bo  able  to  understand 
and  employ  for  his  own  advantage,  the  discoveries  and  explanations  of  sci- 
entific men. 

The  great  principles  involved  in  the  applications  of  science  to  agriculture, 
are  such  as  may  be  comprehended  by  an/  one  of  moderate  capacity,  and 
these  principles  are  of  the  most  directly  useful  nature.  No  man  for  in- 
stance, who  knew  something  of  the  leading  points  in  the  applications  of 
chemistry  to  farming,  would  ever  fail  to  see  that  cropping  with  wheat  year 
after  year,  without  manure,  and  without  change,  was  not  only,  destructive, 
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bat  the  poorest  possible  economy ;  or  that  in  feeding  his  stock  on  a  bleak 
exposed  hill  side,  he  was  using  up  the  greater  part  of  that  food  in  keep- 
ing them  warm,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  increase  of  their 
bodies.  No  man  who  had  studied  the  general  principles  of  grology,  would 
attempt  to  pursue  the  same  system  of  cultivation  on  a  soil  formed  from  the 
granite  rocks,  as  upon  one  from  the  limestone  rocks. 

It  really  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  very  formidable  or  impracti- 
cable, in  the  idea  of  indoctrinating  all  of  our  young  farmers  as  they  grow 
up,  with  the  true  principles  of  scientific  agriculture.  They  could  just  as 
readily  become  familiar  with  them  as  with  geography  or  arithmetic,  and 
would  be  far  more  interested  in  such  a  study  than  in  any  other.     *      *     * 


ORANGE. 

The  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Orange  County  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  year  1860,  was  held  at  the  village  of  Montgomery,  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  September.  As  usual  a  very  large  number  of  people 
were  in  attendance,  showing  that  the  citizens  of  the  county  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  The  Society  was  never  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition,  and  its  friends  are  encouraged  by  the  belief,  that  it  is 
every  year  increasing  in  strength  and  durability,  and  extending  its  use- 
fulness. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  articles  and  animals,  and 
the  examination  thereof  by  the  judges.  The  premium  list  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  month  of  June  preceding,  and  was  frequently  published  in  all 
the  county  papers,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  spirited  competition 
for  most  of  the  premiums  offered.  A  large  number  of  working  oxen  were 
entered,  which  on  examination  were  found  to  be  of  the  highest  grade, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  show  in  this  line  would  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  The  fat  cattle,  though  not  so  numerous  as  on 
former  occasions,  were  of  an  exceeding  good  quality,  among  which  were  two 
extra  heifers,  fatted  by  Seely  C.  Roe,  of  Chester.  The  exhibition  of  other 
neat  cattle  was  highly  creditable  to  their  owners,  and  showed  an  increasing 
public  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  farmers  to  improve  their  stock.  The  sheep 
and  swine  were  few  in  number  compared  with  former  fairs,  though  they 
were  not  inferior  in  point  of  excellence.  The  show,  however,  in  this  re- 
spect was  no  indication  of  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  that  important 
branch  of  farming,  by  the  people  of  the  county.  A  large  number  of  horses 
were  on  the  ground,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  attention  paid  then 
by  the  spectators,  were  of  no*  secondary  merit. 
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The  display  of  agricultural  products  evinced  a  great  improvement  in  this 
department,  ainoe  the  formation  of  the  Society.    The  grain,   vegetables, 

* 

grass  seeds,  and  garden  products  were  of  a  superior  quality,  and  formed  an 
interesting  exhibition. 

A  partial  idea  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  county  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  award  of  premiums : 

Hamilton  Morrison,  best  acre  of  rye,  47$  bushels. 

Henry  Wykoff,  do        wheat,  42    do 

Samuel  K.  Seybold,        do        corn,  108  J  J  bushels. 

Harvey  D.  Copley,  2d    do        corn,  103tf    do 

Hamilton  Morrison,  best  one-fourth  acre  of  potatoes,  65  bushels. 

A.  M.  Sherman,  2d  do  do  54    do 

The  statements  of  the  manner  of  raising  the  crops  are  not  sent  with  this 
report,  believing  they  would  fill  too  much  space  in  the  Society's  Transac* 
tions,  but  they  will  be  furnished  if  requested.  The  manner  of  cultivation 
is  not,  however,  much  different  from  that  usually  pursued  by  farmers 
throughout  this  eection  of  country. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
specimens  presented  it  is  thought  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  county.  The  show  of  household  manufactures  fully  proved  that  the 
ladies  are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  domestic  arts,  both 
in  workmanship  and  beauty.  Implements  were  few ;  some  however,  were 
brought  from  other  counties. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fair  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match  in  the 
forenoon,  which  was  well  attended,  and  carried  on  with  skill  and  spirit. 
Ten  teams  entered  the  field,  and  the  work  was  well  performed  in  the  time 
required.  Among  the  competitors  was  the  president  of  the  Society,  who 
held  his  own  plow,  and  bore  off  one  of  the  premiums. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the.  president,  after 
which  the  awards  of  the  judges  were  read,  and  the  premiums  paid. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  Edward  L.  Welling,  of 
Warwick,  President,  and  one  Vice-President  from  each  of  the  sixteen 
towns,  an  Executive  Committee  of  five,  via :  George  M.  Grier,  Goshen ; 
Gideon  Pelton,  Montgomery ;  Samuel  K.  Seybold,  Crawford ;  Alexander 
Wright,  Chester ;  William  Murray,  WalkHl :  David  F.  Gidney,  Goshen, 
Treasurer :  Benjamin  F.  Dunning,  Goshen,  Recording  Secretary :  William 
F.  Sharp,  Goshen,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  thus  en- 
abling it  to  enlarge  its  premiums,  and  secure  a  greater  competition. 

HAMILTON  MORRISON,  Corresponding  Ssc 
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ORLEANS. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Orleans  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  was  held  at  Albion,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  days  of  September.  The 
weather  was  rather  unfavorable,  bat  the  number  of  persons  in  attendance 
was  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  the  show  of  stock  of  all 
kinds,  fanning  implements,  household  manufactures,  and  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, came  fully  up  to  the  average  of  our  former  exhibitions. 

On  the  second  day,  the  plowing  match  came  off,  and  it  was  well  sustained 
This  annual  contest  of  science  and  skill  imparts  additional  interest  every  year  . 
to  our  exhibition. 

The  premiums  were  awarded,  and  the  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  Hon.  Lyman  Bates,  who  has  held  the  office  of  President  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  faithfully  performed  its  duties,  declined  a  re-election, 
and  Asahel  Byington  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  Secretaries  and  Trea- 
surer were  continued  in  office.  Not  having  a  list  at  hand,  I  am  unable  to 
state  whether  there  was  any  change  of  the  Vice-Presidents  or  not. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural improvement  is  taking  deeper  hold  upon  the  farmers  of  Orleans 
county  every  succeeding  year.     This  is  evinced  by  the  increasing  interest 
in  and  attendance  at  our  Annual  Fairs,  as  well  as  by  the  marked  improve- 
ment to  be  observe^  in  the  appearance  of  the  farms  throughout  the  coun- 
ty ;  the  average  of  crops  is  higher,  from  year  to  year ;  there  is  more  care 
bestowed  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock ;  choice  fruits  aro  taking  the 
place  of  the  uncultivated  varieties ;  improved  farming  implements  are  gene- 
rally used;  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  ;  subsoil 
plowing  and  drainage  are  beginning  to  come  in  use ;  agricultural  papers 
are  quite  generally  taken ;  and,  in  fact,  every  department  of  husbandry, 
and  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  improve  and  expand  the  great  farm- 
ing interest  of  the  county,  has  steadily  and  rapidly  advanced  since  the 
formation  of  our  county  society.     Much  of  this  improvement  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  progressive  character  of  the  age  in  whioh  we  live ;  but  the 
most  of  it  has  its  origin  in  the  thorough  organization  and  faithful  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  Society,  with  its  Annual  Fairs,  and  annual  volume  of 
Transactions — the  one,  bringing  together  the  richest  specimens  of  the  agricul- 
tural wealth,  the  domestic  skill,  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  Empire 
State,  from  its  remotest  corners,  and  exposing  them  to  the  examination  of 
assembled  thousands — the  other,  sending  back  to  every  hamlet,  and  diffusing 
to  the  extremities  of  the  State  a  daguerreotype  of  the  festival,  carrying  the 
Fair  to  the  fireside  of  the  farmer,  so  that  he  can  sit  down  at  his  leisure  and 
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examine  the  show  in  all  its  details ;  read  the  addresses,  and  the  discussions 
of  the  farmers'  olubs,  oriticise  the  proceedings  of  the  County  Societies,  and 
compare  his  own  experience  and  observation  with  the  recorded  experiments 
and  experience  of  others.  It  is  thus,  that  the  spirit  of  investigation  and 
emulation  is  awakened,  and  the  public  mind  is  led  into  new  channels  of 
thought.  I  believe  that  more  progress  has  been  made  in  the  State  of  New* 
York,  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  farmer,  than  has  ever  been  done  before  in  any  half  century  since  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country. 

Allow  me  to  suggest,  in  this  communication,  the  propriety  of  two  Annual 
Fairs — the  one  in  the  eastern,  and  the  other  in  the*western  part  of  the 
State.  I  believe  it  would  very  much  increase  the  number  who  would  at- 
tend, and  in  this  manner  increase  the  benefits  derived  from  the  annual 
exhibition.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  then  let  the  Fair  be  held  at  a  later 
time  in  the  fall — say  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  September.  This  would 
enable  the  farmers  of  Western  New* York  to  finish  the  sowing  of  their 
wheat  before  the  Fair,  and  they  could  leave  home  with  less  inconvenience. 
Fall  crops  and  mil  and  winter  fruits  would  be  better  matured, end  more  and 
better  specimens  would  be  exhibited.  I  have  thrown  out  these  hints,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
mine,  would  look  into  the  matter. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  L.  BESSAC,  Car.  Sec'y. 

Albion,  January  11, 1851.  # 


jsweoo; 

In  making  the  annual  return  of  the  condition  of  the  Agricultural  interests 
of  this  county,  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  being  able,  to  state,  that  the 
prospects  were  never  so  bright  for  a  steady  progress  in  all  its  branches.  At 
no  former  annual  exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  most  forbidding  state  of 
the  weather,  has  there  been  so  general  an  attendance,  so  extensive  a  show 
on  the  ground,  or  so  large  pecuniary  receipts. 

The  days  appropriated  to  the  Fair,  which  was  held  at  New  Haven,  were 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  25th  and  26th  of  September,  and  on  both, 
the  rain  fell  almost  without  cessation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  computed  that 
there  were  present  not  les^s  than  fifteen  hundred  persons,  with  a  general 
presence  of  the  committees ;  nor  was  the  interest  in  what  was  transpiring  at 
all  damped  by  constant  showers. 

The  number  of  members  who  joined  the  Society  exceeded  that  of  any 
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previous  year,  and  was  very  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average 
of  the  four  preceding  meetings. 

The  preparations  made,  in  the  erection  of  a  Hall  for  the  reception  of  me- 
chanical, vegetable,  and  other  productions,  which  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  village,  afforded  great  comfort  and  conve- 
nience to  the  visitors. 

There  were  on  the  ground,  and  entered  for  competition,  fifty-seven 
horses,  seventy-five  head  of  cattle,  twenty-five  sheep,  and  thirty-eight  swine, 
with  a  respectable  show  of  handiwork  and  a  very  creditable  as  well  as  large 
exhibition  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  products  of  the  dairy. 

Among  the  horses  was  a  remarkably  fine  stallion  of  -the'  pure  Norman 
breed,  introduced  during  the  past  year  from  Canada ;  also,  some  thorough 
bred  Leicester  sheep,  of  great  ske  and  beauty ;  with  a  thorough  bred  and 
improved  Short  Horn  Durham  calf,  also  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock 
in  this  county. 

The  amount  of  premiums  paid  was  $243,  being  larger  than  on  any  former 
occasion,  and  general  satisfaction  prevailed  among  the  exhibitors,  as  the 
committees  discharged  their  duties  with  fidelity. 

A  8  this  county  has,  confessedly, 'heretofore  occupied  an  agricultural  posi- 
tion inferior  to'  either  of  those  adjoining  it,  owing  to  two  operating  causes : 
one,  the  large  tracts  of  timbered  Jand,  owned  by  non-residents  ;  and,  second, 
the  inducements  held  out  to  the  farmers  to  appropriate  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  to*  the  manufacture  of  flour  barrels.  -  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
record  a  decided  change  for  the  better,  in  both  respects. 

It  must  be  conceded,  too,  that  too  low  an  estimate  has  been  put  on  the 
capabilities  of  this  county  for  husbandry.  Coldness  of  soil,  as  well  as  of 
climate,  has  been  attributed  to  it ;  added  to  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the 
sandstone  region,  with  general  prevalence  of  hard  pan,  frequently  near  the 
surface.  It  has  therefore  been  regarded,  as  illy  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  grain  crops.  To  all  this  has  been  added  the  apparent  evil  of  superficial 
culture,  arising  from  the  disproportion  between  the  extent  of  the  farm  and 
the  means  of  the'  husbandman.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show,  that 
in  point  of  climate,  strength  of  soil,  or  facility  of  cultivation,  this  county  is 
excelled  by  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  State.  For  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  or 
the  grasses,  two  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  husbandry,  it  may  com- 
pete with  any  other.  For  grazing  purposes,  when  properly  prepared,  the 
land  in  this  oounty,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  no  superior. 

The  influence  of  that  great  body  of  water  on  the  atmosphere,  protracts 
the  fall  feed  into  December,  and  so,  materially  shortens  the  period  for 
housing  and  feeding  stock. 
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So  soon  as  the  farmers  in  this  region  shall  give  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  same  thorough,  systematic  cultivation  of  their  farms,  as  is  bestowed 
in  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Ontario ;  Oswego  will  exhibit  a  fer- 
tility, and  a  thrift,  second  to  neither  of  those  mentioned.  It  is  deemed 
proper  to  make  this  allusion  in  this  report,  to  correct,  as  far  as  may  be,  pre- 
vailing opinions,  prejudicial  to  our  true  condition,  and  to  bring  home  to  our 
resident  farmers  the  conviction  that  the  "crock  of  gold,"  is  yet  to  be  found 
in  some  nook  of  their  farms. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  an  address  was  delivered  in  the  hall 
erected  for  mechanical  productions,  by  the  President,  at  which  the  attend* 
ance  and  attention^was  very  satisfactory. 

The  subject  was,  the  rise,  progress,  and  influence  of  Agriculture ;  giving 
a  rapid  view  of  its  early  history;  showing  the  dignified  character  of  the 
pursuit,  in  every  age,  and  urging  the  importance  of  establishing  a  public  in- 
stitution, under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  for  the  due  education  of 
those  destined  to  till  its  soil,  and  raise  the  standard  of  culture  to  a  point 
adequate  to  counteract  the  operation  of  bringing  the  cheap  lands  of  the 
west,  by  means  of  canals  and  railroads,  to  our  very  borders ;  which  is  only 
to  be  done  by  the  application  of  scientific  husbandry  to  our  more  costly 
lands.  Two  considerations  were  strenuously  urged  on  the  attention  of  the 
auditors.  First,  the  importance  of  diffusing  agricultural  information 
by  the  perusal  of  agricultural  periodicals,  and  the  formation  and  sustain- 
ing of  local  Farmer's  Clubs ;  and  second  the  expediency  of  reducing  the 
surface  cultivated,  to  correspond  with  the  resources  of  the  cultivator, 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  yield  therefrom,  illustrating  this  point  by  name* 
rical  statements  of  the  results  of  the  different  modes  of  cultivation,  proving 
the  superior  advantages  of  thorough  culture. 

HAMILTON  HUERAT,  President 


OTSEGO. 
The  Annual  Fair  and  Exhibition  of  the  Otsego  County  Agricultural 
8ociety  was  held  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September.  In  our  last 
year's  report  we  said  that  our  expectations  had  been  much  more  than  real- 
ised, and  we  thought  at  that  time  that  Otsego  county  never  could  get  up  a 
better  exhibition  than  we  then  had.  At  our  last  annual  meeting  our  Society 
thought  proper  to  hold  out  still  greater  inducements  than  they  before 
had  done,  by  calling  in  all  classes  of  mechanics,  merchants,  and  trades- 
men to  their  aid;  succeeded  in  making  out  a  new  list  of  premiums,  and  in* 
creasing  the  whole  nearly  one-third,  so  that  the  amount  offered  for  premi- 
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urns  amounted  to  about  fire  hundred  dollars,  when  they  generally  have  not 
exceeded  three  hundred. N  The  result  has  been  favorable,  and  we  have  had  as 
gopd  an  exhibition  this  fall,  on  the  whole,  as  the  one  of  last  fall,  and  we  have 
as  readily  raised  our  funds  for  five  hundred -dollars,  as  we  did  last  year  for 
three  hundred.  This  shows  an  increased  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
generally  of  Otsego  county.  That  there  is  need  of  higher  attainments  in  the 
professions  they  severally  ocoupy,  is  now  more  readily  acknowledged,  and  a 
greater  desire  for  advancement  is  manifest  in  all  branches  of  industry.  We 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  formers  of  Otsego  county  should  retrograde  ; 
but  every  good  reason  that  they  may  still  advance  in  the  good  cause  in 
which  they  are  enlisted.  # 

As  you  have  made  some  inquiry  as  to  local  or  town  societies,  and  their 
effect,  I  would  notice  that  we  have  one  in  our  county.  The  southern  towns 
of  the  county,  known  as  the  Butternuts,  and  some  two  or  three  towns  ad- 
joining, have  an  organization  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  no  question,  in  my 
mind,. that  it  is  an  injury  to  our  County  Society,  from  the  feet  that  some  of 
the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  State  reside  in  this  locality,  and  are  the  main 
instruments  in  keeping  up  this  local  society.  Whereas,  if  these  gentlemen 
farmers  were  attached  to  the  County  Society,  their  influence  and  their  help 
would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  would  add  to  an  increase  of  members,  and 
draw  in  for  competition  some  of  the  best  stock  in  the  State,  which  if  we 
had  at  our  Annual  Exhibition,  would  add  nearly  one  half.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  drawback  from  the  Society,  we  are  on  the  increase  as  to 
numbers  every  year,  and  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  still  greater 
numbers  being  added. 

The  first  day  of  our  Fair,  we  had  more  than  the  usual  number  of  mechanical 
implements  on  exhibition,  and  some  brought  in  from  other  counties.  Among 
them  was  the  Michigan  sod  and  subsoil  plow,  exhibited  by  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Newel  French,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  one  of  which  I  have  used  some  this 
fall,  and  it  works  admirably,  although  I  think  the  proprietors  will  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  forward  share,  in  order  to  have  it 
stand  in  heavy,  stony  land.  Should  this  plow  once  become  in  use,  and  the 
farmers  get  in  the  habit  of  plowing  deeper,  as  reason  teaches  them  they 
should,  this  plow  must  gain  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  now  in  use 
for  our  heavy  and  tenacious  soils. 

The  second  day  of  our  Fair  was  occupied  in  the  plowing  match.  The 
competitors  were  not  as  many  as  last  year,  although  the  plowing  was  per- 
formed much  better.  After  the  plowing  match,  the  farmers  and  citizens 
repaired  to  the  court  house,  and  listened  to  an  address  delivered  by  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  State  Ag.  Society,  which  was  good,  and  to  the 
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purpose,  and  all  united  in  saying  they  were  better  prepared  to  increase 
their  zeal  in  this  cause  after  having  listened  to  this  devoted  friend  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  I  have  only  to  say  if  any  county  society  gets  in  the  way  of 
backsliding,  only  secure  the  services  of  this  gentleman,  and  let  him  under- 
stand your  situation,  and  he  will  put  you  on  the  right  track,  provided  you 
follow  out  his  instructions. 

Dec.  21rf,  1850. — We  have  this  day  held  our  annual  meeting.  The 
competition  in  fruit  was  better  than  ever  we  have  had,  also  in  field 
crops,  and  we  have  taken  measures  to  procure  a  tent  for  our  next  exhibition. 

I  was  much  surprised  that  our  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  did  not 
carry  through  the,  bill  to  establish  an  Agricultural  School  and  an  Experi- 
mental Farm.  Why  is  it  that  our  members  are  so  loth  to  enter  into  this 
work,  after  so  many  repeated  recommendations  from  our  Executive,  and  the 
overwhelming  calls  from  that  portion  of  the  community  which  so  much  needs, 
and  in  justice  are  entitled  to  an  appropriation  of  this  kind  ?  Who,  I  ask, 
Ls  the  man  that  pays  his  taxes  up  to  par  value  with  the  farmer,  and  who 
or  what  class  can  with  more  propriety  ask  this  appropriation  from  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  State  ?  I  hope  renewed  exertions  will  be  made  at  this 
session  to  accomplish  this  object,  which  in  my  judgment  will  be  of  vast  in- 
terest to  all  classes  of  industry,  and  more  particularly  to  the  agriculturist. 

J.  W.  BALL,  President. 

Fiela  *.rops. 
Indian  Corn — Joseph  Russell,- Hartwick,  96  bushels,  41  lbs  per  acre. 
Peas — Joseph  W.  Ball,  Schuylers  Lake,  34  bushels  per  acre. 
Oafs — Joseph  Russell,  Hartwick,  45  bushels  per  acre. 

William  C.  Davison,  Hartwick,  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

Balance  in  treasury, $154  22 

Received  from  members • . . . . .     181  00 

From  State 148  00 

Subscriptions, • . . . .       20  71 

Transactions .*. 40  00 

$543  93 

*  _  _ 

Premiums  paid, •  •  • •  $362  75 

Expenses  printing  and  diplomas, • 88  29 

Tn  treasury,  . . 147  89 

$543  93 


• 
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Officers  for  1851. — William  Davison,  President;  Gktstavus  White,  1st 
Vice  President;  Henry  J.  Bowers,  2d  do. ;  John  W.  Tunnicliff,  3d  do. ; 
Seth  Doubleday,  Treasurer ;  Charles  McLean,  Secretary.  Executive  Com- 
mittee— Joseph  W.  Ball,  Wm.  A.  Walker,  John  Devendorf,  Williams  Rath- 
bun,  Homer  Colman,  0.  C.  Chamberlin,  Russell  Warren,  James  Gilchrist, 
Elizur  S.  Smith,  John  Sutherland,  Caleb  Thayer,  Joseph  Russell,  Alex- 
ander H.  Clark,  Charles  6ilohristr  Alexander  Taylor,  Abijah  Barnum,  Ed- 
win S.  Coffin,  Moses  Wheeler. 

Indian  Corn. 

Joseph  Russell's  statement. — Soil,  gravelly  upland  loam.  For  several 
years  had  been  in  meadow.  Plowed  once  in  April,  eight  inches  deep.  Har- 
rowed four  times  before  planting.  Marked  three  feet  one  way.  Planted 
10th  of  May,  eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  averaging  four  kernels  in  the  hill. 
Put  on  a  small  handfull  of  house  ashes  on  each  hill  as  soon  as  the  corn  was 
up.  Cultivator  used  twice  before  hoeing,  cut  up  the  weeds  and  stirred  the 
corn  the  first  time,  and  after  the  second  time  of  using  cultivator,  hoed  the 
corn,  making  pmall  flat  hills. 
Yield  96  bushels,  41  lbs.,  as  weighed  at  the  mill,  when  sold,    at  50  cents 

per  bushel, '. $48  38 

Stalks, 5  00 

$58  38 
Expense  of  cultivation, $21  88 

Interest  on  land 7  00 

$28  88 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop, , $24  50 

Peas. 
J.  W.  Ball. — Soil,  gravel  loam,  previous  crop  corn,  plowed  the  fall  pre- 
vious, 20  loads  barn-yard  manure  on  corn  orop,  spread  on  the  furrow  and. 
dragged  in.  Variety,  the  dwarf  marrowfat.  This  is  considered  a  very  ex- 
cellent field  pea,  not  so  liable  to  lodge  anti  mildew  as  the  marrowfat,  and  is 
quite  equal  in  flavor.    . 

Yield  34  bushels  per  acre,  worth  $1  per  bushel . . $34  00 

Expense  of  cultivation, $10  40 

Interest  on  land, • 2  40 

$12  80 

Balance  on  crops,. $21  20 
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QUEENS. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Hempstead,  on 
the  3d  of  October.  It  was  highly  creditable  to  the  county  and  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  was  numerously  attended  by  our  own  citizens  and  many  from  the 
adjoining  counties. 

The  show  of  stock  was  in  some  parts  very  good,  and  some  of  the  horses 
were  such  as  would  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  island.  Of  seed 
grains  there  was  a  good  show,  and  many  fine  specimens.  The  display  of 
vegetables  was  both  large  and  very  fine,  several  farmers  having  large  col- 
lections of  the  choicest  kinds. 

Although  there  was  less  fruit  on  Long  Island  than  at  any  season  remem- 
bered  by  our  fruit  growers,  still  the  show  and  exhibition  was  very  fair. 

The  display  of  butter  was  large,  and  the  specimens  all  good.  It  was 
divided  into  two  classes.  That  made  by  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  that  made  by  those  older. 

A  charge  was  made  of  twelve  cents  for  entrance  to  the  tent  only,  in 
which  were  the  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c,  and  enough  was  collected  in 
that  way  to  pay  expenses  and  aid  the  Society.  We  think  we  have  great 
cause  for  encouragement  The  result  of  our  labors  is  perceptible  in  many 
cases.  We  find  an  increased  interest  in  the  cause,  and  much  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  improvements.  Many  farmers  at  our  exhibitions  obtain  new 
and  choice  varieties  of  seeds  and  grains,  and  improved  implements.  We 
scatter  about  many  valuable  books  and  papers,  and  they  in  most  cases 
stimulate  inquiry,  if  nothing  more.  Very  many  of  our  young  men  are 
much  interested  in  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  result  may  be  seen 
.in  the  management  of  their  farms. 

The  moral  effect  of  so  many  of  both  sexes  uniting  and  passing  a  day  in 
forming  new  and  renewing  old  associations,  must  be  of  the  happiest  nature. 
Our  people  need  a  holiday,  and  agricultural  exhibitions  are  almost 
the  only  excuse  to  get  the  farmer  from  his  work.  They  are  always  orderly 
and  remarkable  for  the  kind  spirit  that  prevails. 

The  conversation  of  so  many  farmers,  each  telling  his  experience,  his 
success  and  failure,  is  of  profit  enough  to  induce  us  to  keep  our  organization 
up,  and  the  moral  effects  are  sufficient  to  awaken  a  far  more  general  interest 
in  success  than  has  yet  been  evinced  anywhere. 

Officers  for  1851. — President,  John  A.  King,  Jamaica;  Secretary,  John 
Harold,  Hempstead. 


*> 
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RENSSELAER. 

Tn  pursuance  of  the  statute  providing  for  the  organization  of  State  and 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Rensselaer 
County  Agricultural  Society  submit  the  following  report : 
*  After  the  Annual  Meeting,  which  was  held  in  February,  1850,  the  execu- 
tive  committee  convened  and  revised  their  premium  list,  materially  altering 
and  increasing  the  same,  from  $1,550,  of  the  previous  year,  to  about  the 
Bum  of  $1,900. 

During  the  year,  additions  were  made  to  the  permanent  buildings  on  the 
Fair  grounds,  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibitors  at  the  Fair,  and  the  secu- 
rity ef  articles  exhibited,  which  involved  an  expense  of  $533.07.  This 
sum,  added  to  that  already  expended  for  this  purpose,  makes  an  amount  of 
$2,824.57,  for  permanent  fixtures. 

The  Society  held  its  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  on  the  24th,  25th, 
26th  and  27th  of  September.  The  three  first  days  were  devoted  to  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Society  proper,  and  the  last  to  an  exhibition  and  trial  of  the 
power  and  capacity  of  fire  engines.  The  exhibition  was,  in  almost  all  its 
various  departments,  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  improvement,  ex- 
celling any  of  our  County  Fairs  which  have  preceded  it. 

A  plowing  match  was  held  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  immediately 
after  which,  an  able  and  interesting  address  was  delivered  upon  the  ground 
by  B.  Franklin  Green,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Rensselaer  Institute. 

Premiums  were  then  awarded  by  the  several  judges  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  amounting  to  $1,269,  as  follows : 

Premiums  on  Farms, • $55  00 

14    Cattle, 263  00* 

and  1 5  vols,  of  Transactions. 

".   Horses, . '. 73  00 

"    Sheep, 79  00 

11    Swine, 52  00 

11    Farm  Implements, 60  00 

and  12  Diplomas. 

"     Household  products, '. 56  00 

"    Butter, 12  00 

and  1  vol.  Transactions. 

"    Cheese, 12  00 

and  1  vol.  Transactions. 

*    Garden  Vegetables, 85  00 

1    Fruit 44D0 
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Premiums  on  Flowers, 62  00 

and  2  Diplomas. 

"     Bees  and  Bee  Hives, 8  00 

"    Ladies  department, •         99  00 

and  6  Diplomas. 
"     Mechanical  department, 97  00 

and  27  Diplomas. 
11    Stoves, 20  00 

and  4  vols.  Transactions  and  8  Diplomas. 
"    Music  department,  •  • • 8  00 

and  2  Diplomas. 
"    Poultry, 8  00 

and  1  Diploma. 
"    Non-enumerated  articles, 128  00 

and  12  vols.  Transactions  and  42  Diplomas. 

"     Plowing  match, 23  00 

"    Fire  department, 75  00 

"     Winter  crops,  last  year,. Ill  00 

"     Young  stock,  2  Diplomas.  

Amounting  to $1,380  00 

.   The  receipts  of  the  treasury,  frpm  all  sources,  since  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, have  been  as  follows,  vis : 

Balance  of  last  year's  account, $240  65 

Amount  received  from  annual  members, 584  00 

Amount  received  from  life  members,* 40  00 

Bent  of  booths  and  stands  for  sale  of  refreshments, 163  00 

Sale  of  gate  tickets, 1,099  48 

Amount  received  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  N.  York, .  180  00 

Donation  from  Mr.  Knickerbocker, 2  00 

Sale  of  Transactions, 3  75 

Avails  of  Treasurer's  note,  due  the  first  day  of  October  next,.  350  00 

12,662  88 

The  whole  amount  of  disbursements,  since  the  last  annual  report,  is — 

Cash  for  premiums, $1,278  00 

Cash  paid  B.  Hancock,  for  buildings,  repairs,  &c, 533  07 

Miscellaneous  expenses,. 767  22 

Cash  on  hand, 84  59 


i 


$2,662  88 
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Amount  of  premiums  unpaid  is ....  • $180  00 

Amount  due  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-York, . .        180  00 

There  was  also  awarded  at  the  late  Fair  as  premiums  to  competitors  85 
volumes  of  Transactions  and  100  Diplomas. 

•  There  are  at  the  present  time  537  resident  members  of  the  Society : — 
229  reside  in  Troy ;  54  in  Schaghticoke :  54  in  Lansingburgh ;  53  in 
Brunswick;  44  in  Pittstown ;  32  in  Greenbush ;  16  in  Sandlake;  15  in 
Hoosick ;  0  in  Poestenkill ;  7  in  Schodack ;  6  in  Berlin ;  6  in  Stephen* 
town ;  4  in  Grafton ;  4  in  Petersburgh  ;  4  in  Nassau. 

The  city  of  Troy,  and  live  of  the  towns,  have  each  more  resident  mem- 
bers than  they  had  last  year.  Seven  towns  have  each  a  smaller  number  of 
members  than  they  had  last  year.  Two  towns  have  each  the  same  number 
of  members  as  last  year,  viz  : — Troy  has  3  more ;  Stephentown,  5  ;  Sand* 
lake,  3;  Grafton,  2;  Pittstown,  1;  Nassau,  1.  Hoosic  has  35  less; 
Lansingburgh,  18  ;  Greenbush,  16 ;  Schodack,  5  ;  Schaghticoke,  2 ;  Poes- 
tenkill, 2 ;  and  Brunswick,  1.  Berlin  and  Petersburgh  have  each  the  same 
number  as  last  year. 

Amount  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  was    9  111  00 
Amount  awarded  at  the  last  Annual  Fair, . . . . ,      1,269  00 

i  *~" "~~ "" "~~ 

Whole  amount  of  premiums  awarded  since  last  annual  report,    91,380  00 

The  premiums  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$75,  and  were  given  on  winter  orops,  as  follows : 

H.  Herring  ton,  from  the  committee,  on  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  peas,  re* 
ported  an  award  of  the  first  premium  on  wheat  to  B.  K.  Bryan,  of  Schagh- 
ticoke, who  raised,  on  two  acres  and  fourteen  rods,  sixty  bushels,  J  J  lbs., 
good,  clean,  merchantable  wheat,  valued  at  $1.25  per  bushel, .  • . .  975  36 
Straw 6  00 

981  36 
Deduct  expense  of  cultivation, 39  31 

Net  profits 942  05 

They  award  to  J.  T.  Eipp,  of  Pittstown,  the  first  premium,  for  .best  crop 
of  rye.  The  evidence  furnished  shows  a  yield  of  193£  bushels  of  rye  on 
six  acres,  two  roods  and  twenty-four  rods  of  land,  valued  at  eighty  cents. 

per  bushel, 9154  80 

970  bundles  of  straw 9  70 
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•Cost  of  cultivation,  use  of  land,  <fco  , , 80  13 

Net  profits, $84  37 

Tne  committee  also  awarded  to  J.  Y.  Kipp,  the  premium  on  the  best 
crop  of  barley,  he  having  raised,  as  appears  also  from  authenticated  papers, 
on  six  acres,  one  rood  and  twenty-three  rods  of  land, 

257}  bushels  of  barley,  valued  at  94  cents, $236  41 

15}  loads  of  straw, . . .     15  50 

$251  91 
Deduct  expense  of  cultivation,  seed,  and  use  of  land,. 84  05 

Net  profits, $167  86 

B.  B.  Kirtland,  from  the  committee  on  corn,  broom  corn,  flax,  and  timo- 
thy seed,  reported : 

That  they  award  the  first  premium  to  Aaron  J.  Haynes,  of  Hoosiok,  he 
bring  raised  169}  bushels  of  corn  on  two  acres  of  land,  at  a  net  profit  of 
(42.40  per  acre. 

Daniel  Baker,  of  Hoosick,  second  premium,  he  having  produced  168} 
bushels  on  two  acres,  at  a  profit  of  $41.70  per  acre. 

Francis  S.  McChesney,  third  premium,  he  having  raised  108  bushels,  on 
two  acres,  at  a  net  profit  of  $25.18  per  acre. 

The  committee  award  the  first  premium  on  flax  to  Benjamin  Aiken,  of 
Pittetown,  he  having  raised,  on  one  acre,  12  bushels  of  seed,  valued  at 

11.75  per  bushel, $21  00 

471 1  lbs.  dressed  flax,  sold  for  7}  cents  before  dressing, 35  32 

$56  32 
Expense  of  cultivation,  exclusive  of  use  of  land, 11  25 

Net  profits,  land  not  included,. $45  07 

Mr.  Buswell,  from  the  committee  on  root  crops,  reported :   That  there 

was  but  one  application,  and  that  was  on  potatoes,  by  Mr.  Nahum  Taft,  of 

Pittstown,  who  raised  325  bushels  of  Long  Johns  on  -f^  of  an  acre  of  land, 

which  being  less  in  amount  of  land  than  the  rules  required,  the  committee 

did  not  feel  authorized  in  giving  the  premium. 

The  President,  Hon.  L.  Chancer  Ball,  then  delivered  the  annual  address, 
which  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  lecture  on  the  mechanical  formation 
of  soils.    The  speaker  illustrated  his  subject  by  experiments,  which  were 
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highly  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  inte* 
rest. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  arc  as  follows : 
President,  Benjamin  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush :  Vice-Presidents,  George 
Vail,  John  H.  Willard,  Geo.  M.  Selden,  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon,  Troy  ;  E. 
N.  Pratt,  Greenbush ;  Abram  Golden,  Schodack ;  Samuel  W.  Hoag,  Nas- 
sau ;  I.  S.  Lewis,  Petersburgh ;  Calvin  Carpenter,  Stephentown ;  R.  J 
Knowlson,  Sandlake  ;  Bedford  Filkins,  Lansingburgh ;  Horace  Herrington, 
Brunswick;  T.  B.  Wilds,  Grafton;  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick  ;  Nathan 
Brownell,  Pittstown ;   Isaac  T.  Grant,   Schaghticoke ;   Jacob   Minnick, 
Poestenkill ;  Winter  Green,  Berlin :  Secretary,  John  J.  Vielle  :  Treasurer, 
Abraham  Van    Tuyl:    Executive  Committee,  Henry  Warren,  John  B 
Ford,  W.  F.  Sage,  Wm.  S.  Sands,  Robert  H.  Hyde. 

The  committee  in  closing  this  report,  congratulate  themselves  and  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  county  generally,  upon  its  progression  and  im- 
proved state.  They  hesitate  not  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  State  and  County  agricultural  societies,  under  the  fostering  care  and 
patronage  of  the  State,  has  realized  the  fondest  expectations  of  its  earliest 
friends.  They  hope  for  its  continuance,  and  trust  that  under  the  impulse 
created  and  stimulus  afforded  by  it,  that  the  agricultural  community  will 
soon  take  that  relative  position  in  the  scale  of  human  avocations,  to  which 
by  its  importance,  it  was  always  entitled. 

JOHN  JAY  VIELLE,  Secretary. 


RICHMOND. 

This  Society  was  organized  auxiliary  to  the  State  Society,  December 
17th,  1849. 

Richmond  county  is  situated  in  the  harbor  of  New- York,  being  entirely 
eomprised  within  the  shores  of  Staten  Island.  From  its  vicinity  to  that 
city  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  of  a  suburban  character,  and  its  purely  agri- 
cultural surface  is  much  smaller,  than  that  subject  to  the  report  of  any  other 
society  in  the  State.  Nor  is  its  agricultural  importance  comparatively  to 
its  size,  so  great  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  apparent  readiness  of  access 
to  the  best  point  of  immediate  consumption  in  the  country.  Distinguished 
for  a  varied  surface  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  a  climate  in  which  the  extremes 
of  both  cold  and  heat  incident  to  its  latitude  are  much  modified  by  its  insu- 
lar circumstance,  it  has  been  more  grateful  to  the  nature,  and  inciting  to 
the  taste  of  the  wearied  citizen,  escaping  from  the  vexations  of  business, 
than  tempting  to  the  avaricious  skill  of  the  husbandman.     It  is  naturally 
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the  pleasure  ground  by  the  gate  of  commerce,  while  districts  of  more  sim- 
ple landscape  and  warmer  soil  hare  been  made  the  kitchen  garden.  Tht 
•  constant  and  generally  healthy  and  sustained  rise  in  the  value  of  its  land, 
with  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  of  New- York,  has  thus  withheld 
attention  from  its  capabilities  of  agricultural  improvement,  while  the  whirl 
of  trade,  with  the  profits  of  fisheries,  and  other  marine  employment  fostered, 
by  it,  has  absorbed  and  withdrawn  from  nobler  occupation  most  of  the 
youthful  enterprise  and  capital  of  the  county. 

The  crop  which  would  make  the  largest  money  return,  with  the  least  de- 
mand for  capital,  enterprise,  or  hazard,  has  been  hay ;  and  with  many 
farmers,  every  quality  of  soil  and  position,  every  circumstance  of  time  and 
place  has  been  disregarded  or  made  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  the 
largest  area  of  mowing  ground,  the  produce  of  which  will  pay  for  making 
and  marketing.  No  more  cattle  are  kept  under  this  system  than  the  farm 
requires  for  its  own  use,  the  deficiency  of  manure  being  supplied  from  the 
city ;  and  as  hay  is  measured  against  money,  the  stock  is  seldom  much  the 
better  for  it 

When  the  grass  is  absolutely  no  longer  worth  mowing,  it  is  broken  up 
and  rotated  back  to  its  old  estate  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  usual  course 
has  been,  first  to  plant  Indian  corn,  manuring  with  yard  dung  "  in  the 
kUV%  The  next  year  a  crop  of  oats  follows,  after  which  the  land  is  boun- 
tifully manured,  and  grass  and  clover  sown  with  wheat.  If  sown  with 
spring  grains,  or  rye,  grass  does  not  comt  in  well  with  us.  This  course  then, 
sometimes  varied  by  potatoes,  turnips,  tr  cabbages,  in  place  of  corn,  and 
of  barley  instead  of  oats,  is  now  generally  approved  and  followed  upon  the 
island. 

City  manure,  principally  street  sweepings,  is  used  largely,  being  generally 
applied  for  wheat  and  grass,  at  an  expense  of  from  $20  to  $30  an  acre. 
We  have  known  $40  worth  to  be  frequently  used.  The  crop  of  wheat  is 
not  often  of  sufficient  value  to  return  this  cost  of  manure,  (which  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  cubic  yards  of  street  dirt,)  but  if  the  soil  is  favorable  and 
has  been  well  cleaned  of  weeds,  the  grass  will  give  a  profit  over  the  expense 
of  haymaking  and  marketing  from  five  to  ten  years.  After  the  fifth  year, 
or  even  before  that,  if  there  should  be  a  severely  dry  season,  1he  grass 
gradually  runs  cut,  or  is  superceded  by  daisy,  wild  carrot,  St.  John's  wort, 
and  other  weeds.  Even  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  these,  there  is 
usually  a  demand  for  the  hay  at  slightly  diminishod  valuation,  for  shipping 
to  southern  ports. 

From  a  small  part  of  the  county  having  the  poor  sandy  soil  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  is  opposite,  melons  and  early  vegetables  are  raised  in  oonsidera* 
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Mo  quantity.  The  peach  culture  is  also  becoming  of  consequence  here.  A 
large  part  of  the  island  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  smaller  fruits,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  they  should  not  form  an  important 
object  of  its  rural  industry,  though  at  present  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Measures  are  about  to  be  taken  which  it  is  hoped  will  encourage  more  at- 
tention to  horticulture. 

Within  a  few  years  hay  has  become  much  reduced  in  market  value,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  old  fashioned  course  is  often  doubted.  Although  the 
character  of  most  of  our  soil  is  not  favorable  to  that  early  and  rapid  vege- 
tation from  which  the  greatest  profits  of  market  gardening  are  secured,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  its  productive  capacity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
soils  which  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  truck  business.  It  has  been  recently 
ascertained  that  by  under  draining  a  clayey  loam,  its  season  of  vegetation 
is  advanced  as  much  as  two  weeks,  while  its  fertile  matter  is  rendered  much 
more  available  to  plants,  and  its  production  may  be  prodigiously  increased. 
It  yet  remains  for  experience  to  satisfy  our  farmers  that  the  profits  of  high 
culture  and  the  summer  market,  are  enough  greater  than  those  of  the  old 
system,  to  induce  them  to  go  to  the  large  expense  of  so  reconstructing  their 
soils,  (for  such  indeed  is  the  operation  of  thorough  draining,)  that  they  may 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  market  garden- 
ers, and  engage  in  it  to  advantage. 

Some  soils  on  the  island  seem  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  late 
fall  or  winter  cabbage,  and  it  is  often  very  profitable.  It  is  not  very  gene- 
rally tried,  however,  partly  because  of  the  large  expenditures  of  labor  and 
manure  which  is  necessary  to  Jnsure  a  good  crop.  The  value  of  $50  an 
acre  of  manure,  and  much  labor  in  harvest  time,  is  usually  given  it.  Of 
10,000  plants  set  out,  only  from  3,000  to  6,000  can  be  expected  to  be 
marketable.  Experiments  made  this  year  indicate  that  by  thorough  drahv 
age,  and  the  use  of  raw  night-soil,  the  usual  profits  may  be  doubled.  One 
of  these  experiments  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

Last  year,  (Ootober  5th,  1849,)  a  few  neighbors  formed  a  Farmers*  Club. 
Its  proceedings  were  attended  with  great  interest,  and  its  numbers  very 
rapidly  increased.  Meetings  for  conversation  on  agricultural  subjects  were 
held  weekly  during  the  winter,  at  the  residences  of  the  members  in  rotation. 
The  usefulness  of  this  association,  the  construction  and  proceeding  of  which 
is  very  simple,  in  cultivating  agricultural  and  social  improvement,  has  been 
very  great.  Its  privileges  are  highly  valued  by  the  members,  and  its  meet- 
ings have  been  renewed  this  year  with  unabated  attendance  and  interest. 

Consequent  upon  proceedings  of  this  Club,  the  County  Agricultural 
Society  was  formed,  as  reported,  December  17th,  1849.     The  first  Presi- 
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dent  of  tile  Society  »  Nathan  Barrett,  Esq.    The  aaraal  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  February.    The  number  of  members  is  about  fifty. 

The  First  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  village 
of  Richmond,  Oct  30th.  The  exhibition,  though  of  an  humble  character 
compared  with  those  of  many  older  societies  and  larger  counties,  was  Urge? 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  every  way  creditable  to  the  eounty.  There 
was  a  considerable  crowd  of  farmers  in  attendance,  and  die  interest  and 
emulation  manifested  was  greatly  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  the  Society, 

The  show  of  hones  and  cattle  was  unexpectedly  large  and  fine,  and  indi- 
cated an  increased  attention  in  the  county  to  these  important  object*,  which' 
it  is  believed  has  been  much  stimulated  by  the  Society. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  meagre,  that  of  vegetables  very  excellent.  The 
gram,  corn,  and  seeds  exhibited  were  generally  of  superior  quality.  The. 
premiums  on  crops  have  not  all  been  declared  at  the  time  of  rendering  thia 
report,  but  the  following  returns,  being  well  attested,  are  given  to  be  re*, 
corded  among  the  largest  of  the  year  in  the  eounty : 

Indian  Corn,  per  acre,    80  bushels. 

51    do 
264    do 

30    do      Mediterranean. 
700    do 
5000  heads,  worth  on  the  ground  $125. 

These  are  all  the  results  of  economical  field  culture,  and  except  potatoes, . 
mtragtt  from  crops  of  more  than  one  acre. 

Guano. — The  crop  of  wheat  was  the  result  of  a  trial  of  Peruvian  guano, 
fear  hundred  weight  to  the  acre ;  and  was  obtained  in  this  way,  at  one- 
third  the  usual  expenditure  for  street  dirt,  applied  to  the  crop  in  laying 
down  to  grass.  The  weight  was  sixty-one  pounds,  the  measured  bushel. 
The  other  crops  were  simply  the  result  of  good  farming  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

SuctAE  Bbst. — Mr.  John  Thompson  has  raised  this  year  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  measuring  thirty  eight  by  fifty-seven  feet,  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  pounds  of  sugar  beet.  The  soil  wae  deeply  trenched 
and  the  plants  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  yield  is  at  the  rats 
of  forty-four  tons,  or  about  fifteen  hundred 'bushels  an  acre. 

Potatoes. — The  same  gentleman  made  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the 
best  depth  at  which  to  plant  potatoes.  The  seed  was  planted  in  trencheA 
ground  at  depths  of  three,  six,  nine  and  twelve  inches.  Those  pro- 
duced at  twelve  inohea  were  few  and  small ;  those  at  nine  and  three  inches 
were  of  equal  quality,  and  those  at  six  inches  much  the  most  numerous  and 
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largest.    The  deeper  the  potatoes  were  planted,  the  more  mealy  and  finer 
quality  was  the  produce. 

Draining. — Two  experiments  in  thorough  draining  made  this  year  by 
officers  of  the  Society,  have  been  very  successful.  The  subject  of  one  was  a 
field  of  potatoes,  in  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  was  greatly 
better  in  the  drained  than  in  the  undrained  portions. 

In  the  other  case  there  was  laid  at  depths  of  from  two  to  six  feet,  about 
one  mile  of  horse-shoe  tile  procured  in  New  Jersey,  at  a  cost  of  $16  a 
thousand  feet.  Part  of  the  land  drained  was  low  and  moist,  and  part  ordi- 
narily dry  upland.  The  effect  of  draining  was  most  satisfactory  upon  the 
highest  land  and  over  the  deepest  drains.  The  field  including  an  equal 
portion  of  undrained  land,  which  was  estimated  of  better  quality,  but  which 
in  every  other  respect  was  equally  well  treated,  was  planted  with  cabbages 
early  in  July.  The  result,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  stated  with  absolute 
accuracy,  but  as  establishing  the  economy  of  the  improvement,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  underdrained  parts  of  the  field,  yield  every  where,  much  the 
best,  largest  and  greatest  number  of  marketable  heads.  The  experimenter,  a 
judicious  and  experinoed  practical  farmer,  estimates  the  value  of  the  addi- 
tional yield  upon  the  drained  land  at  seventy  dollars  an  acre ;  a  sum  more 
than  sufficient  to  refund  the  whole  outlay  upon  this  grand  permanent  im- 
provement of  his  farm. 

A  Drain  Pips  and  Tils  Machine  has  been  purchased  m  England 
by  some  officers  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  put  in  operation  in  the  county 
the  ensuing  spring.  It  is  of  larger  capacity  than  any  machine  that  has 
been  hitherto  imported,  and  of  the  pattern  (Whitehead's  patent)  that  received 
the  highest  commendation  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  It  was  selected  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Parks,  the  celebrated 
draining  engineer. 

There  have  been  three  plowing  matches  in  the  county  this  year,  one  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Society,  the  other  two  by  arrangement  of  the  Far- 
mer's Club.  In  one  of  these,  seven  members  of  the  club,  driving  their  own 
teams  and  holding  their  own  plows,  competed,  and  the  plowing  was  of  a 
very  superior  order.  The  effect  of  these  trials  is  believed  to  have  beet  very 
useful. 

An  agricultural  room  has  been  furnished  in  the  county  court  house  for 
the  purposes  of  the  society,  and  an  agricultural  library  reading  room, 
and  museum  will  be  connected  with  it. 

All  of  which  is  respeotfully  submitted. 

F.  I*.  OLMSTED,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Southside,  Dec  4*A,  1860. 
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BOCKLAND. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Rockland  County  Agricultural  Society  was  the 
largest  and  best  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  am  ena- 
bled to  say,  our  prospects  of  usefulness  are  more  encouraging  than  at  any 
time  since  the  organization  of  the  Society.  The  formers  and  friends  of  the 
Society  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  success,  and  are  satisfied  it  is  exerting  an 
influence  which  cannot  but  effect  a  general  improvement  in  our  system  of 
farming,  and  consequently  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  county.  The 
Fair  was  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  October.  The  first  day  was  devoted 
to  the  exhibition,  and  the  annual  address.  The  second  day,  the  plowing 
match,  awarding  of  premiums,  and  election  of  officers.  A  large  number  of 
persons  were  on  the  ground,  well  pleased  with  the  productions  of  the  farm 
and  garden,  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  skill 
and  fancy  work  of  our  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  was  quite  large,  and  "of  a  better  quality  than 
usual,  and  gives  evidence  that  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  waking  up  to 
the  importance  of  improving  their  stock  of  cattle.  The  show  of  vegetables 
was  good,  and  fruit  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  Isabella  grapes,  which 
have  been  a  failure  in  this  county,  not  having  ripened  in  time  to  escape  the 
frost. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  H.  G.  Prall,  Esq.,  Haverstraw.  It  was 
well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest  by  all 
present.  A  copy  was  requested  for  publication,  and  was  circulated  through 
the  county. 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  commenced  with  the  plowing  match* 
The  piece  of  ground  selected  was  a  stiff  sward,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
**  cobble  stones."  The  plowing  occupied  nearly  the  whole  time  allowed, 
which  was  seventy-five  minutes ;  the  work  was  well  done,  and  the  first  pre* 
mium  awarded  to  Erastus  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

After  dinner  the  meeting  was  called  together  under  the  large  tent,  (which 
had  been  borrowed  for  the.  use  of  the  members,)  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
committees,  and  for  the  election  of  officers.  The  comfort  and  convenience 
of  a  tent  were  so  manifest,  that  a  subscription  was  started  to  purchase  one 
far  the  Society,  and  $40  raised  on  the  spot 

Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society . 

Balance  in  hand  last  year, ♦ $51  24 

Beceived  from  members, 52  50 

Appropriation  from  the  State, 36  Of 

$139  74 
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Cash  paid  in  premiums, . . . . . $88  87 

Bill  for  lumber,  &c , 2  53 

Bill  for  printing,,  ..„., ....••••••• 4  00 

Miscellaneous, „ ........  2  88 

$97  78 
Balance  in  hand, . 41  96 

«18»  74 

J.  H.  DEDERER,  President. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  year  1851 : — Preai- 
fcnt^-Abram  B.  Conger,  Haverstraw.  Vice-Presidents — John  C.  Blau- 
Telt,  Orangetown;  John  Van  Houten,  Clarjtstown ;  John  R.  Coe,  Ramapo; 
John  W.  Felter,  Haverstraw.  Treasurer — John  E.  Hogenkamp,  Claris* 
^own.  Corresponding  Secretary — Isaac  Bloat,  BlauveUville.  Recording 
Secretary — Erastua  Johnson,  Spring  Valley.  Executive  Committee— 
Jiatthew  D.  Bogert,  Archibald  Oasaidy,  A.  Thompson  Blauvelt,  Aahbuvy 
9.  Noyellea. 


SARATOGA. 
'•  The  Tenth  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  Ae  Saratoga  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  was  held  at  Mechanicsville,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
the  17th  and  18th  of  September,  and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibitions  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this  county.  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  exhibition  of  stock  and  articles  unusually  great,  and  the  collection  of 
people  much  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Since  the  holding  of  the 
State  Fair  at  Saratoga  Springs,  a  better  feeling  in  regard  to  exhibitions  of 
this  kind  has  pervaded  the  people,  and  those  who  before  seemed  to  know 
or  care  but  little  about  them,  are  stirred  up  to  more  engagedness  and 
activity.  As  a  general  thing,  formers  are  not  willing  to  take  these  things 
em  trust.  They  must  see,  in  order  to  believe.  We  hazard  nothing  in  say- 
ing, there  is  at  the  present  time  in  this  county,  an  onward  and  upward 
movement  In  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  take  our  stand  among  the  first  counties  in  the  State  for  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  productions.  Knee  the  introduction  of  railroads 
to  us,  manufactories  of  various  kinds  have  sprung  up,  and  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. This,  together  with  our  world-renowned  mineral  waters,  furnish 
a  home  market  seldom  found  at  a  point  so  remote  from  the  sea-board. 

The  vegetable  and  floral  departments  of  our  Fair  were  thought  to  exceed 
those  of  the  late  State  Fair,  whilst  those  of  the  dairy  were  quit*,  equal  to  it. 
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Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  exhibited,  was  a  case  and  collection 
of  revolutionary  relics,  owned  by  Samuel  G.  Eddy,  of  Stillwater,  who  is 
entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  assiduity  he  has  manifested  in  col- 
lecting and  preserving  them.  The  most  of  them  were  from  the  battle 
ground  of  Bends  Heights,  consisting  in  part,  of  the  sword  of  General  Schuy- 
ler, piece  of  plank  on  which  General  Fraskr  died,  Hessian  sword,  British 
pontoon,  musket  barrels,  locks,  bayonets,  cannon  and  musket  balls,  aces, 
hatches,  tomahawks,  handcdfe,  Ac,  4c. 

The  plan  adopted  by  us  one  year  since,  of  enclosing  the  grounds 
and  an  admission  fee  of  one  shilling  each  at  the  gate,  works  admi- 
rably. Before,  it  was  a  begging  uphill  business,  seldom  realising  enough 
t*  the  Society  to  entitle  us  to  draw  the  State  appropriation,  now 
there  is  no  lack.  Our  premiums  are*  increased  and  enlarged,  more 
interest  than  under  the  old  management  is  manifested,  and  every  thing 
betokens,  "  a  good  time  is  coming."  We  most  oordially  recommend'** 
those  counties  which  have  not  adopted  enclosed  grounds  to  omit  it  no  longer. 

Professor  Mapes,  of  N.  J.,  was  advertised  to  deliver  the  annual  address  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  but  not  being  present,  Ambrose  Wager,  Esq., 
of  Rhinebeck,  was  invited  to  supply  his  place,  and  though  with  but  little  $ime 
so  prepare  himself,  gave  us  an  able,  interesting,  and  instructive  address  of 
eoe  hour's  duration,  eloquently  pointing  out  the  importanoe  of  oonnecfng 
science  with  the  art  of  agriculture.  At  its  close,  an  unanimous  vote^of 
thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  W.  and  a  oopy  requested  for  publication,  in  pamphV 
let  form,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

Officers  for  1851. — Lewis  E.  Smith,  of  Halfinoon,  President;  Samuel 
B.  Garret,  of  Ballston,  1st  Vice  President ;  Stephen  Burtis,  of  Stillwater, 
2d  Vice  President ;  Cramer  Vernum,  of  Hechaniosville,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  John  A.  Corey,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  Recording  Secretary ; 
Edward  W.  Lee,  of  Ballston  Spa,  Treasurer ;  and  an  Executive  Commit 
tee  of  two  from  each  town  in  the  county. 

Much  credit  is  due  John  A.  Corey,  Esq.,  our  Recording  Secretary,  for 
the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  our 
Society,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  C.  is  about  pub* 
lkhing  an  agricultural  paper  under  the  title  of  the  Saratoga  Farmer.  May 
success  attend  him. 

A  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to  memorialise  our  next  LegiaW- 
ture  in  favor  of  establishing  an  Agricultural  College  and  experimental  * 
form  in  this  State. 

It  is  proposed  to  adopt  hereafter  the  Wayne  county  plan  of  holding  the 
Fair  in  two  different  oarts  of  the  oountyi  at  periods  some  two  weeks  'apart 
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This  it  is  believed  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the  members 
and  increase  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

BETH  WHALEN,  President 
Farm  Crops. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  11th  December,  there  was  awarded  te 
Isaac  H.  Thorn,  of  Waterford,  a  premium  for  the  best  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
seventy-eight  bushels  and  nineteen  quarts  per  acre ;  the  variety,  Button 
corn.  Mr.  Thorn  was  the  only  applicant  for  premium  on  farm  crops.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Thorn  which  is  very  full  and  satisfactory,  shows  that  the  ex* 
pense  of  raising  the  corn  was  seven  dollars  per  acre.  The  land  was  a  red 
clover  sod  of  one  years  standing,  and  was  pastured  the  previous  year. 
About  fifteen  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  waa  used  per  acre*  The  con 
planted  24th  of  May,  in  hills  three  feet  three  inches  each  way,  topped  the 
fore  part  of  September,  and  harvested  in  October.  Plowed  twice  each  way, 
between  the  rows  at  the  time  of  hoeing,  and  then  plastered,  and  plowed 
twice  afterwards  and  then  hilled. 


SENEGA. 

The  farmers  of  the  county  of  Seneca  having  witnessed  for  several  yean 
the  benefits  and  advantages  derived  from  the  County  Agricultural  Society 
have  dismissed  the  doubt  which  in  the  early  days  of  its  organization  re* 
tarded  its  growth,  and  impeded  its  action.  A  generous  support  is  now 
afforded  from  every  town  in  the  county ;  the  annual  celebrations  and  cattle 
Shows  are  deemed  festivals  and  holidays,  when  families  from  the  distant 
borders  of  the  county  and  every  intermediate  point  may  assemble,  forming 
new  friendships,  renewing  and  cementing  those  of  former  days. 

As  years  roll  on,  mots  are  disclosed  among  the  members  tending  to  en* 
sure  an  increase  of  products,  with  less  risk  of  failure  of  crops ;  systems  for 
breeding,  feeding,  and  rearing  of  stock  are  examined,  waste  is  prevented, 
economy  promoted.  Encouraged  by  the  seal  of  its  members,  the  Society 
bow  ventures  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county.  The  information 
derived  from  the  statistics  collected  in  the  year  1848,  pointed  directly  to 
the  branches  of  agriculture  which  were  neglected,  as  well  as  to  such  as  re* 
oeived  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  people.  The/members  eould  not  fail 
to  see  that  broad  ground  existed  for  the  better  cultivation  of  wheat  not  only, 
which  is  the  principal  crop ;  but  likewise  for  the  increase  of  other  crops,  and 
of  stock.  The  facts  distinctly  brought  to  view  by  the  returns  from  the 
several  towns,  proved,  among  other  things,  the  oceessity  for  stimulating  the 
jsoduotion  of  agricultural  products  in  suoh  .proportions  as  that  an  excess  of 
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each  should  exist  at  the  close  of  every  harvest,  over  and  above  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants. .  It  is  believed  to  be  indicative  of  bad  farming  and  care-  • 
less  views  of  public  policy,  when  a  county  imports  any  article  of  agricultu- 
ral product  Acting  on  this  belief,  the  Society  has  extended  and  increased 
its  premiums,  not  doubting  but  it  will  receive  the  zealous  support  and  co- 
operation of  every  farmer  who  loves  his  town,  his  county,  or  the  general 
welfare. 

The  late  celebration  of  the  Annual  Fair  has  fully  realised  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  executive  committee,  giving  sanction  to  the  views  above  ex- 
pressed, and  encouragement  for  renewed  exertions.  Aware  of  the  import- 
ance attached  by  the  State  Society  to  a  survey  of  the  several  counties  of  this 
State,  and  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  develope  the  resouroos  and 
capabilities  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  work  will  exhibit  the  advantages  and  deficien- 
cies of  the  county,  its  history,  the  elements  of  its  soil,  its  products,  systems, 
and  general  economy,  and  knowing  that  every  square  mile  in  the  county 
has  been  visited  and  examined,  with  a  view  to  accurate  statements,  it  b 
deemed  less  important  to  present  a  detailed  annual  report  of  the  condition* 
of  the  county,  than  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  the  duty  ot 
the  Society  to  present. 

The  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  for  1850,  was  held  on  the  26th  and 
27th  of  September,  at  Ovid.  The  various  classes  of  stock  offered  for  pre- 
mium far  outnumbered  any  previous  exhibition.  Grain  maintained  its  usual 
excellence,  but  will  be  more  particularly  notioed  at  the  winter  meeting. 
Many  samples  of  flour  were  exhibited  under  the  regulations  of  the  Society, 
to  test  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  wheat. 

The  mechanic  arts  are  carefully  encouraged  by  the  Society,  well  knowing 
that  the  science  of  mechanics,  the  proper  application  of  power,  and  the  dVe 
direction  of  motion,  are  indispensable  to  the  well  doing  of  the  farmer. 
Domestic  fabrics  never  cease  to  interest  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
and  the  rooms  were  well  supplied  from  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  our 
wives  and  daughters. 

The  plowmen  of  the  county,  ever  ready  to  show  their  skill  in  using  ihis 
first  best  implement  of  agriculture,  were  strong  in  numbers,  and  excelled  in 
their  work,  probably  second  to  none  in  all  the  breadth  of  the  State. 

The  proprietors  of  farms  evince  an  emulation  honorable  and  gratifying ; 
the  rivalry  is  generous  and  noble ;  each  desires  to  excel,  yet  with  so  good  a 
spirit  and  motive,  that  he  who  obtains  the  lesser  reward,  or  remains  among 
the  many  who  do  not  reach  it,  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  brother  com* 
petitors,  resolving  by  study  and  industry  to  reach  the  highest  premium  ere 
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he  retires  from  the  contest.    An  admirable  illustration  of  this  noble  feeling 
has  been  manifested  among  the  competitors  for  the  farm  premiums  during 

* 

the  several  past  years. 

The  Society  and  its  friends  began  to  assemble  at  the  court  house  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Fair,  to  hear  an  address  from  Professor  John  P.  Norton, 
of  Yale  College.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour  the  court  room  was 
crowded  to  excess ;  every  avenue  was  filled  with  anxious  faces  endeavoring 
to  obtain  entrance.  Upon  consultation  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn 
to  the  public  square.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the  erection  of  a  tem- 
porary stage  in  front  of  the  public  buildings,  while  the  choir  and  a  large 
number  of  ladies  occupied  the  portico  and  vestibule.  Thus  accommodated, 
Professor  Norton  held  the  throng  in  close  attention  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
explaining  the  elements  of  the  wheat  plant,  of  the  soil,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other. 

After  a  hearty  call  upon  Prof.  Norton  for  a  copy  of  his  address,  and  a 
warm  expression  of  thanks,  the  reports  of  the  several  examining  committees 
were  read,  and  the  premiums  awarded. 

The  committee  on  farms  award  the  premium  to  Mr.  Groves,  for  the 
"  neatest  farm  in  the  State  ;"  adding,  "  we  do  so  believe  it,  and  challenge 
the  State  to  beat  it."  This  is  a  new  feature,  deserving  high  commendation 
and  encouragement. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  satisfactory ;  the  fund  in  the 
treasurer's  hands,  at  the  date  of  the  Annual  Fair  was  $417.62 — from  which 
the  various  premiums  awarded,  and  the  current  expenses  were  paid,  leaving 
in  the  treasury,  on  the  10th  December,  1850,  the  sum  of  829.93. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  the 
Union  Hotel,  in  Romulus,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Treasurer's  report 
read  and  accepted,  as  follows : 

Balance  on  hand,  as  per  last  report,. $84  62 

Receivedfrom  State, .' 74  00 

Received  from  members, 294  fiO 

1452  62 

3SESSSS 

Paid  premiums, . .' $270  50 

Printing, ; 32  75 

Cooks  and  Stationery, 7  44 

f*of.  Norton's  Address, 25  00 

Tent,  Court  House,  Pens,  &c. 87  00 


■ 
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Postage  to  J.  Delafield,  as  per  resolution, 10  00 

B^iuwe  in  Trwarer'B  handB,  Feb.  6, 1851, 19  tt 

$452  62 


The  President  called  attention  to  specimens  of  soils  which  had  been 
lysed  daring  the  past  summer.    These  specimens  are  useful  as  a  guide  for 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  farms,  and  also  for  future  reference  and  compa- 

m 

nson. 

The  specimens  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  county  clerk,  to  be  arranged 
by  him  for  exhibition  in  his  office. 

Officers,  1851. — President — John  L.  Eastman,  Lodi ;  Vice-Presidents! 
Orrin  Southwiok,  Junius ;  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Tyre ;  C.  D.  Mynderse,  Seneca 
Falls ;  Geo.  C.  P,  Teall,  Waterloo ;  Alexander  Rorison,  Fayette ;  Joseph 
Wyokoff,  Varick ;  Peter  J.  Van  Vleet,  Romulus ;  D.  D.  Scott,  Ovid ;  W. 
F.  Coan,  Lodi;  Milo  V,  Cole,  Covert;  Treasurer,  John  D.  Coe,  Romu- 
lus; Secretary)  Henry  D.  Didama. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Coan  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  carried 
unanimously,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  due  Mr. 
Delafield,  for  his  exertions  and  untiring  perseverance  to  place  the  Lake 
county  in  the  proud  position  she  now  occupies. 

Resolved,  That  in  selecting  John  Delafield  to  preside  over  its  delibera- 
tions, the  State  Agricultural  Society  has  consulted  its  best  interests,  and 
honored  us. 

Mr.  Delafield  made  a  brief  and  happy  reply,  and  was  enthusiastically 
cheered. 

Proposals  for  holding  the  next  Fair  were  then  received. 

Fifteen  persons  in  Bearytown  offered $250  50 

One  hundred  and  forty  in  Ovid  offered 280  00 

Eighty  in  Waterloo  offered 287  00 

The  Society  voted  to  hold  the  next  Fair  at  Waterloo,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  die  9th  and  10th  of  October,  1851. 

The  committee  on  Hour,  grain,  Ac.,  (Messrs.  Folwell,  Dunlap  and  Sut- 
ton,) awarded  the  premium  for  the  best  barrel  of  Flour  to  N.  H.  Wyckoff 
*  Co.,  of  Lodi  Stone  Mills.  Mr.  Wyckoff  used  the  White  Flint  wheat 
in  his  experiment,  weighing  fifty-nine  pounds  per  bushel,  and  yielding  a 
barrel  of  Hour  from  four  bushels  of  the  wheat. 

Best  five  acres  of  wheat,  81  42-60  bushels  per  acre,  A.  Rorison. 

Best  clover  seed  4}  bushels  per  acre,  P.  J.  Van  Vleet. 

H.  D.  DIDAMA,  Secretary. 
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The  committee  on  discretionary  premiums,  on  presenting  the  annexed 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Wyckoff  &  Co.,  of  Lodi  Mills,  on  five  different 
varieties  of  wheat,  award  to  them  a  premium  of  $3. 

To  the  President  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society : 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  yield  of  five  different  varieties  of  wheat; 
sixty  pounds  of  each,  and  weighing  per  bushel  as  follows :  Flint,  59  lbs.; 
Seneca  White,  58 ;  Bald,  60 ;  Stokum  62  ;  Hutchinson  61. 

Hutchinson.       Seneca  White.        Sftoknm.  Bald.  Flint. 

lb     os  lb    ox  lb    os  lb     os  lb    ot 

Flour,  Sup.,  ....  46  03  47  08  47  10  46  00  47  08 

Flour,fine, 1  04  1  10  1  08  2  00  1  07 

Cornell, 2  01  2  Oft  "2  07  3  11  3  02 

Bran  and  shorts,.     8  11  7  05  7  08  6  11  7  04 

Waste, 1  08  1  03  15  1  10  11 

WYCKOFF  &  CO. 

Lodi  Stone  Mills,  Sept.,  1850. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  the  Seneca  white  wheat,  so  named, 
but  which  strongly  resembles  the  Soles  wheat,  and  the  Stokum  wheat,  yields 
the  largest  amount  of  flour  from  sixty  pounds  of  wheat.  The  quality  of 
flour  from  the  Seneca  white  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Stokum  wheat, 
presenting  a  purer  appearance,  and  more  free  from  specks.  Although  the 
Stokum  wheat  exceeds  in  weight  any  other  variety  exhibited,  in  consequence 
of  the  darkness  of  the  berry,  which  detracts  from  its  value  in  the  market, 
it  will  probably  not  be  very  generally  cultivated.  The  best-  and  most  mar* 
ketable  flour  is  invariably  manufactured  from  the  different  varieties  of  white 
wheat  The  berry  of  the  Seneca  white,  or,  perhaps,  more,  properly,  the 
Soles  wheat,  is  a  beautiful  white,  that  exhibited  not  quite  as  plump  and 
uniform  in  appearance  as  the  Hutchinson  or  Flint,  which  accounts  for  its 
deficiency  in  weight,  fifty-six  pounds  per  bushel.  We  think  the  Society  is 
indebted  to  Wyckoff  &  Co.,  for  these  interesting  experiments ;  and  in  order 
to  arrive  at  more  satisfactory  results,  they  would  suggest  a  repetition  of 
them  the  coming  year.  It  is  a  generally  admitted  fact  by  all  intelligent 
and  experienced  millers,  corroborated  by  the  most  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments by  scientific  men,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  flour  made 
from  the  different  kinds  of  wheat,  depend  upon  the  time  of  harvesting  the 
same.  That  wheat  left  standing  until  it  becomes  dead  ripe,  yields  a  less 
amount  and  an  inferior  quality  of  flour  than  that  out  at  an  earlier  day. 
That  which  would  have  been  flour,  as  the  grain  matures,  is  converted  in- 
to bran  and  consequently  detracts  much  from  its  intrinsic  value  for  milling 
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purposes.  Henoe  the  importance,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result, 
of  harvesting  the  different  varieties  to  be  tested,  at  the  same  stage  of 
ripening.  v 

SUPFOLK. 

The  Suffolk  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  seventh  Annual  Exhi- 
bition in  the  village  of  Babylon,  on  the  24th  day  of  September.  The 
weather  was  fortunately  propitious,  and  consequently  a  very  numerous  as- 
semblage was  present,  from  all  sections  of  the  county.  Extensive  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  convenience  of  exhibitors  in  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  building  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  was  well  stocked  with  the 
produce  of  the  farm  and  garden,  to  an  extent  unprecedented,  and  surpassing 
all  former  exhibitions.  A  new  feature  in  the  exhibition,  was  the  display  of 
agricultural  products  raised  on  the  pine  plain  land  adjoining  the  Long 
Island  Bailroad,  for  which  distinct  premiums  were  advertised  previous  to 
the  Fair.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  reference  to  those  tracts 
of  land.  They  have  been  recently  sold,  and  are  now  undergoing  systema- 
tic improvement.  The  Society  deemed  all  crops  raised  on  newly  improved 
lands,  within  one  mjle  of  the  railroad,  as  worthy  of  separate  notioe,  and 
therefore  offered  distinct  premiums. 

The  past  season  commenced  favorably,  but,  owing  to  a  very  severe  gale 
from  the  south  east,  July  17th,  the  corn  and  oat  crops  were  much  injured 
by  being  blown  down.  Hay  was  more  than  an  average  crop.  Wheat  was 
very  fur,  having  been  free  from  the  rust,  which  proved  so  injurious  in  1849* 
Potatoes  were  good,  but  in  some  places  slightly  affected  with  the  rot 
Buckwheat  proved  unusually  fine,  the  latter  part  of  the  season  being  very 
favorable  for  maturing  it. 

The  annual  address  at  our  Fair  was  delivered  by  John  Fowler,  Jr.,  Esq., 
of  New- York,  and  proved  satisfactory,  from  its  literary  character  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 

The  premiums  at  the  winter  meeting  have  not  yet  been  awarded. 

One  of  the  best  crops  of  wheat  offered  for  premium  was  that  of  Samuel 
L.  Thompson,  of  Setauket,  who  raised  eighty-four  bushels,  twenty  quarts,  and 
one  pint  of  "  Yerplaack  wheat"  (Australian,)  on  two  acres,  netting  him  $6 
per  bushel,  as  sold  for  seed. 

Officers,  1851.— Edward  Henry  Smith,  of  Smitibtown,  President ;  Wil- 
liam Nicoll,  of  Islip,  Vice-President ;  William  Lawrence,  of  Smithtown, 
Treasurer ;  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Smithtown,  Secretary ;  Directors,  Harvey 
W.  Vail,  of  Islip ;  John  Lawrence,  of  Smithtown ;  Elbert  Walters,  of 
Huntington,  A.  G.  THOMPSON,  Je. 
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SULLIVAN. 

The  Third  Fair  of  the  Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Monticello,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  days*  of  October.  The  weather  was 
very  stormy,  and  the  county  court  unexpectedly  held  over  through  the  time 
of  the  Fair.  The  President  and  some  of  the  members  were  engaged  in 
court.  We  could  not  occupy  the  court  house  as  usual.  Notwithstanding 
these  discouragements,  the  show  of  stock  was  very  fine,  surpassing  former 
years.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  fruits,  which  excited  general  admira- 
tion ;  the  finest  collection  ever  seen  in  this  county.  Notwithstanding  the 
storm,  the  ladies  were  out,  and  made  a  fine  show  of  their  handiwork,  as 
usual. 

The  Fair  for  awarding  the  premiums  on  grain  crops  was  held  on  the  11th 
day  of  December.  Some  fine  samples  of  grain  were  exhibited,  and  premi- 
ums awarded — the  statements  of  some  of  which  are  herewith  sent.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  lateness  in  the  season  of  the  Fair,  a  part  of  the  premiums 
only  have  as  yet  been  paid. 

Farm  Crops. 

Indian  Corn — J.  Lounsbury,  83£  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats — S.  Wheeler,  59|  bushels  per  acre. 

Officers,  1851. — Lotan  Smith,  President,  (Liberty  P.  0.,)  FaHsburgh ; 
James  H.  Foster,  Recording -Secretary ;  M.  L.  Bushnell,  Treasurer ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  C.  S.  Woodward,  John  Drake,  Jesse  M.  Foster,  Lewis  Moore, 
R.  Rumsey,  James  Ellis,  G.  W.  Northrop,  N.  Flagler,  Alfred  Norris, 
Henry  Mead,  John  P.  Jones. 


TIOGA. 

In  this  county,  there  is  not  at  present  an  Agricultural  Society,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  organise  an  efficient  Society,  and  through 
its  influence  improve  and  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

The  following  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  fanning,  axe  from  the  Hon. 
Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  whose  experience  and  intelligence  has  led  him  to 
adopt  a  system  himself,  at  once  economical  and  profitable,  and  whose  sug- 
gestions are  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all.    He  says : 

The  winter  has  been  very  mild,  with  little  snow,  and  a  great  deal  of  rain. 
The  ground,  of  course,  bare  most  of  the  time,  and  nearly  half  of  the  time  it 
has  been  warm  and  muddy.  Uniform  cold  weather,  in  the  winter,  is  un- 
doubtedly best  for  wintering  cattle.  They  will  eat  less  in  a  warm  season 
than  in  a  cold  one,  but  they  will  waste  more,  unless  stabled.  Few  of  our 
common,  small  farmers,  stable  their  cattle ;  and,  indeed,  I  know  of  none 
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with  us  who  stable  their  whole  stock.  Whether  cattle  are  stabled  or  not, 
hay  should  never  be  thrown  on  the  ground  when  you  fodder.  It  is  but 
little  trouble  or  expense  to  make  mangers  on  the  outer  edge  of  jour  barn* 
yard,  in  which  to  throw  the  fodder ;  it  cannot  then  be  trodden*  under  foot. 

These  mangers  may  be  made  by  driving  down  a  few  posts,  from  four  to 
six  inohea  in  diameter,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  fence,  and  nail  boarda 
about  two  feet  high  on  these  posts,  and  fasten  the  whole  with  an  occasional 
cross-tie  to  the  fence,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  thrown  down.  In  this 
way  no  fodder  is  wasted,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  tht  barn-yard* 
The  motto  of  the  farmer  should  be,  "  waste  nothing/1  and  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  motto  for  every  body  else. 

The  old  way  of  making  what  are  called  racks  in  barn-yards  will  not  a** 
swer.  These  have  been  made  in  their  rudest  form,  by  crossing  stakes  over 
a  pole  raised  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  throwing  your  straw  or  hay  int4 
the  crib,  made  above  the  pole.  These  have  generally  been  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  yard,  so  that  cattle  can  go  round  them.  This  method  is  gene* 
rally,  though  not  universally,  abandoned,  as  it  is  found  the  cattle  pull  out 
the  fodder  from  between  the  stakes,  and  tread  it  under  foot. 

I  approve  of  stabling  cattle.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy,  but  inasmuch 
as  our  farmers  in  general  will  let  their  cattle  lie  out  of  door,  they  ought  to 
have  convenient  sheds  at  least  for  them  to  lie  under,  and  fodder  them  in  the 
way  above  recommended.  If  men  will  not  do  the  best  thing  for  themselves, 
it  is  well  to  try  to  induce  them  to  do  the  next  best.  I  have  long  been  sat- 
isfied that  indolent  habits,  more  than  a  real  want  of  knowledge,  have  most 
influence  in  keeping  so  many  farms  in  a  slovenly  condition.  Mankind  love 
their  ease,  and  labor  generally  is  resorted  to  as  a  matter  of  necessity* 
Although  all  sensible  men  agree,  that  it  is  well  for  the  world,  that  labor  is 
made  necessary,  as  it  keeps  men  quiet,  and  sober,  and  out  of  bad  habits; 
yet  all  desire,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  able  to  live  without  it  For  myself  I 
am  obliged  to  say,  that  habits  of  industry  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
me  in  early  life,  that  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  content  myself  with  a  life 
of  idleness,  even  in  my  old  age. 

Mr.  Robert  Howell's  account  of  crops  on  pine  and  hemlock  land : 

In  1838,  we  cleared  about  four  acres  that  were  heavily  timbered,  the 
timber  principally  pine  and  hemlock.  In  consequence  of  the  fall  being  cold 
and  stormy,  we  did  not  sow  it  with  winter  wheat.  In  the  following  spring 
we  sowed  it  with  spring  wheat,  and  seeded  it  down;  the  wheat  was  rather 
light,  yielding  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  This  field  in  a  few  years  be- 
came mossy  and  briary  in  patches.  In  1848,  in  June,  we  mowed  the 
briars,  and  pulled  the  small  stumps  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  plowed  the 
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ground  the  first  time  about  the  first  of  July ;  we  cross-plowed  the  same  and 
dragged  for  buckwheat,  but  in  consequence  of  two  heavy  rains,  we  did  not 
sow  till  the  fourteenth  of  the  month.  About  the  middle  of  September  we 
out  the  buckwheat  from  about  four  acres,  which  was  very  heavy.  There 
were  on  an  average  on  the  field,  sixty-five  large  stumps  to  the  acre,  besides 
a  number  of  loads  of  stone.  After  taking  off  the  buckwheat,  about  the  last 
of  October,  we  turned  the  stubble  under  and  sowed  rye  on  one  acre,  and 
wheat  on  the  residue.  The  wheat  and  rye  came  up  that  mil ;  in  the  spring 
the  grain  was  very  poor  to  appearance.  It  was  sown  with  plaster  about 
the  last  of  April,  and  harvested  in  July.  In  the  fall,  a  few  bushels  of  the 
rye  was  thrashed  for  seed,  and  the  residue  in  February,  and  carefully 
measured,  and  the  yield  was  thirty-four  bushels  of  very  heavy  rye.  Upon 
the  ground  where  the  rye  grew,  there  was  from  seventy-two  to  seventy-six 
large  stumps.  The  wheat  was  a  little  lighter  than  usual.  The  above 
statement  is  given  to  show  that  there  will  grow  good  crops  on  this  pine  and 
hemlock  land,  where  this  moss,  (called  by  some  botanists,  the  club  moss,) 
grows,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers.  This  moss  grows  generally 
about  two  inches  high,  with  a  very  slim  red  stalk,  and  a  large  whitish  head 
elongated. 


ULSTER. 

In  consequence  of  the  rain  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September,  the  An* 
nual  Fair  of  the  Ulster  County  Agricultural  Society  was  postponed  until 
the  8th  and  9th  of  October.  It  was  held  in  the  village  of  Kingston,  and 
although  the  exhibition  was  not  so  large  as  it  probably  would  have  been, 
had  it  not  been  postponed,  yet  the  large  number  of  individuals  present  fairy 
demonstrate  the  additional  interest  which  is  taken  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society.  The  display  of  horses,  and  particularly  of  single  horses,  was  excel- 
lent. The  display  of  cattle  was  decidedly  the  best  ever  exhibited  in  Ulster. 
The  number  of  specimens  of  domestic  articles  was  not  large,  but  those  ex- 
hibited were  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  plowing  match,  held  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  produced  con- 
siderable excitement.  Several  teams  were  entered,  and  the  plowing  was 
unquestionably  the  best  I  ever  saw.  An  animated  and  interesting  address 
was  delivered  on  the  grounds  by  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Gould,  of  Columbia  county. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded  on  field  crops : 

On  Wheat. 
1st  premium  to  Dr.  Peter  dispell,  Jr.,  80  bushels  to  the  acre. 
2d      do  Solomon  D.  Crispell,  22^,        do         do 
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On  Oats. 

1st  premium  to  Dr.  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  67}}  bushels  to  the  acre. 

2d      do  Solomon  D.  dispell,     61  ^r        do  do 

On  Corn. 

1st  premium  to  Dr.  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  114}}     do  do 

2d      do  Abraham  Rosa, 103  &     do  do 

To  James  Cantine  was  awarded  a  premium  for  Bute  Bagas,  70  bushels 
on  one-fifth  of  an  acre* 

The  wheat  in  both  eases  was  raised  on  clover  sod,  manured  on  sod  hi 
June,  and  plowed  once  only.  The  oats  were  raised  on  corn  stubble,  and 
the  corn  on  old  sod,  manured  highly. 

The  offioers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  ts  follows : 

President,  Peter  H.  Brink,  Saugerties :  Vice-Presidents,  Joseph  Arnold* 
Bsopus ;  0.  M.  Van  Luven,  Kingston ;  Philip  Hornbook,  Rochester ;  D. 
L.  Bernard,  Plattekill :  Recording  Secretary,  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  Hurley : 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Win.  Cockburn,  Kingston:  Treasurer,  R.  A. 
Chipp,  Kingston. 

P.  H.  BRINK,  President. 


WASHINGTON. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  was  held  at  Argyle,  September 
18th  and  19th.  The  concourse  of  citizens  in  attendance  was  unexpectedly 
large,  affording  gratifying  evidence  of  unabated  interest  in  the  Society's  ex- 
hibitions, 

i  The  first  day  of  the  Fair  was  devoted  to  the  show  and  examination  of  stock, 
implements,  carriages  and  machinery,  that  covered  the  lawn  surrounding 
our  spacious  tent,  the  tent  itself  being  occupied  with  cloths  and  carpets, 
household  manufactures,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  the  various  pro* 
ducts  of  the  dairy,  the  orchard  and  the  garden,  tastefully  arranged. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day,  we  had  a  spirited  plowing  match. 
The  afternoon  was  occupied  with  the  annual  address  by  Le  Roy  Mowry, 
Esq.,  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  different  committees,  and  the  pay- 
ing of  premiums.  Of  stock  entered  the  following  is  an  abstract :  horses, 
eighty-six;  cattle,  one  hundred  and  eleven;  sheep,  sixty-one;  swine, 
twenty-three. 

The  different  departments  of  dairy  products,  domestic  manufactures, 
ladies'  department,  and  farm  implements,  all  had  their  attractions,  without 
any  thing  entitling  either  to  especial  notice.  In  the  mechanical  department, 
the  show  of  farm  and  pleasure  carriages,  was  unusually  large  and  excellent. 

Such  an  occasion  furnishes  to  the  mechanic  and  artisan  a  capital  opportu- 
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nity  to  advertise  and  display  the  varied  products  of  their  skill,  and  results 
in  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

The  Society's  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  10th  of 
December,  to  award  premiums  on  crops  that  were  immature  at  the 
September  meeting.  In  this  department  the  show  was  lean,  and  in  default 
of  competition,  not  half  tlje  premiums  offered  were  awarded. 

Heretofore  our  annual  show  has  been  held  in  that  town  which  offered  the 
most  money  for  the  location.  At  our  last  meeting,  a  permanent  location 
was  proposed,  its  merits  discussed,  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  general- 
ly conceded,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  collect  facts  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion from  those  who  have  already  adopted  the  plan,  and  report  to  the  Socie- 
ty, which  adjourned  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  May  next. 

Officers  far  1861. — President,  Harvey  Brown,  South  Hartford ;  Vice 
Presidents,  Henry  Holmes,  Greenwich ;  James  Savage,  Argyle ;  J.  B. 
Newcomb,  Whitehall ;  John  M.  Stevenson,  Cambridge ;  Edward  Bulkier, 
West  Granville;  Treasurer,  Ahira  Eldridge,  North  Whitecreek ;  Cor* 
responding  Secretary,  John  McDonald,  Salem ;  Recording  Secretary,  Le 
Boy  Mowry,  Greenwich,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  two  in  each 
town. 

The  Treasurer  has  received  for  the  current  year,  including  balance  on 

hand,  reported  1849, $509  41 

Paid  out 290  80 

Balance  on  hand, , 218  61 

JOHN  McDONALD,  Cor.  Secretary. 


Silk  and  Cocoons. 

The  committee  on  silk  and  cocoons  report,  that  both  the  soil  and  the  cli- 
mate of  Washington  county  are  favorably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
silk.  The  white  mulbery  is  easily  raised,  is  a  hardy  tree,  enduring  the  rigor 
of  our  seasons,  grows  luxuriantly,  requiring  but  little  culture  and  yields 
good  food  for  the  silk  worm.  This  tree  has  attained  the  ago  of  something 
like-half  a  century  in  the  county,  showing  it  is  naturalized  to  our  climate 
and  that  its  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance  is  a  proof  that  our  soil  is  adapted 
to  its  growth.  From  this  tree  the  silk  growers  of  the  eastern  continent  with 
the  aid  of  ihe  silk-worm  make  their  wealth.  The  fact  also  that  the  valuable 
specimens  of  silk  manufactured  in  the  county,  and  for  a  course  of  years  have 
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been  presented  for  inspection  and  premiums  at  oar  Annual  Fairs,  is  an  evi- 
dence that  this  climate  is  favorable  to  the  life,  health,  and  labor  of  the  silk- 
worm. 

The  demand  for  silk  is  universal,  and  to  human  appearances  increasing ; 
either  as  an  article  of  dress,  or,  as  essential  in  the  structure  of  garments. 
*  It  is  estimated  that  $25,000,000  are  annually  expended  in  the  United 
States  for  silk ;  which  at  a  fair  estimate  will  give  the  inhabitants  of  Wash- 
ton  county  an  annual  tax  of  $45,000  for  this  single  article  of  home  consump- 
.tion.  This  will  not  be  doubted,  if  an  estimation  is  made  upon  the  value  of 
silk  and  satin  vests,  cravats  and  velvets  used  by  gentlemen ;  and  the  more 
expensive  ornaments  and  dresses  which  rattle  upon  the  dignified  forms  of 
•the  ladies/ 

If  the  demand  is  so  great  and  our  soil  and  climate  so  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  silk,  it  may  be  asked  with  emphasis,  what  hinders  Washington 
county  from  becoming  as  far-famed  and  praise  worthy  for  her  domestic  silks, 
as  for  her  honored  mechanics,  her  splendid  farms,  rich  dairies,  blooded 
horses,  noble  stock,  superb  fleeces,  heavy  pork,  great  crops  and  rich 
fiapners?      f 

The  committee,' in  the  discharge  of  their  official  appointment,  have  exam- 
ined the  specimens  of  raw  silk,  knitting  and  sewing  silk  and  cocoons  pre- 
sented, and  in  their  judgment  find  them  of  excellent  quality. 


WAYNE. 

Our  Treasurer,  J.  D.  Ford,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  has  been  unavoidably  pre- 
Tented  by  a  train  of  circumstances  too  numerous  to  be  herein  detailed,  from 
completing  his  report  in  proper  time  \o  present  with  this  to  the  State  So- 
ciety. 

With  the  annexed  figures  for  the  result  of  his  report,  which  I  transmit 
in  haste,  fearing  our  report  will,  even  now,  be  quite  too  late. 

Amount  received  from  former  treasurer, .  • • •••       |42  00 

do  State, 126  00 

do  memberships, , 846  00 


* 


$514  00 
Paid  premiums  and  expenses,. • . .  • 836  90 

Balance  on  hand, • .  • .  •     $177  10 

The  above  must  be  my  apology  for  attempting  to  make  a  report,  in  the 
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absence  of  all  statistics  and  reports  of  committees,  entirely  from  recollee- 
tion,  which  must  at  best  be  unavoidably  too  vague  and  indefinite. 

The  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  pursue,  with  decided  advantage, 
the  experiment  of  holding  two  Fairs,  at  locations  convenient  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  people,  who  appreciate  the  extra  trouble,  so  cheerfully  taken 
upon  themselves  by  her  officers  for  their  accommodation ;  and  turn  out,  men,  ' 
women,  and  children,  and  not  only  to  be  seen  at  her  Fairs  was  the  human 
portion  of  creation  by  thousands,  but  all  the  beauties  and  varieties  of  fruits, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  produceed  in  this  latitude,  and  unprecedented 
hereto  the  finest  specimens  of  useful  domestic  animals.  Poultry,  from  the 
highest  "  Hen  fever  "  varieties,  down  to  the  old  speckled  herf — implements 
and  articles  of  utility  and  beauty,  sufficient  to  convince  the  host  of  aston- . 
ished  admirers  that  "Yankee  invention,"  energy,  and  enterprise,  have 
placed  "  shoulder  to  shoulder,"  determined  to  make  Wayne  county,  as  na- 
ture designed  her  to  be,  the  best  rural  district  in  the  Empire  State ;  and  that 
all  should  be  perfection,  the  authors  and  finishers  of  our  domestic  depart- 
ments, came  in  with  countless  evidences  of  their  industry  and  skill,  and  had 
not  rain  storms  came  to  our  relief,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  w^re  we  ceujld 
have  found  room*  to  exhibit  their  fabrics,  in  a  manner  properly  claimed  by 
their  beauty  and  excellence. 

To  attempt  to  particularise,  can  be  readily  imagined  from  the  above 
facts,  would  bs  the  merest  folly.  I  will  therefore  only  state  that  the  first 
fair  was  held  at  Clyde,  on  the  18th  and  19th  September,  and  the  second 
at  Palmyra,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September,  and  that  both  far  surpassed 
the  highest  anticipations  of  all. 

The  citizens  at  each  location  erected  suitable  halls  and  fixtures  upon  the 
show  grounds,  furnished  pasture  and  new  hay  for  stock,  without  charge  to 
the  Society.  The  plowing  matches  were  attended  with  an.  interest  that 
gave  evidence  of  an  exceeding  desire  to  improve  in  the  nice  art  of  turning 
and  pulverising  the  soil  with  the  plow.  The  latest  improved  plows  worked  * 
admirably. 

A  public  sale  was  held  upon  the  grounds,  which  added  much  to  the  in 
terest  of  the  fairs,  and  many  animals  and  articles  changed  hands  mutually 
advantageous  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Our  entries  for  premiums  were  about  600  at  each  fair,  and  all  things 
pertaining  *to  our  fairs  gave  convincing  evidence  that  progress  to  per- 
fection is  the  only  aim,  and  to  make  that  the  sure  result,  a  commendable 
competition  and  strife*  are  visible  in  each  assembly  district,  originating  in 
the  circumstance  of  holding  two  fairs,  one  in  each. 

Prof.  John  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  gave  the  Society  an  address,  at 
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each  Fair,  which,  from  their  highly  scientific  and  at  the  same  time  plain 
practical  bearing,  and  the  very  attentive  manner  in  which  they  were  listened 
to,  we  may  calculate  they  will  have  a  lasting  and  beneficent  influence  in  our 
county. 

But  two  farms  were  entered  for  premiums,  one  of  seven  hundred  acres, 
belonging  to  Col.  S.  S.  Briggs,  in  the  town  of  Galen,  whicn  was  represented 
by  report  of  owner  and  committee,  as  being  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  now  undergoing* important  improvements,  in  reclaiming  marshes,  clear- 
ing the  fields  entirely  of  stone,  and  converting  them  into  fences ;  buildings 
well  arranged,  principally  of  wood,  and  in  good  repair ;  water,  convenient 
and  plenty ;  and  in  every  particular  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  best 
returlB  for  capital  and  labor.  The  proceeds,  after  deducting  for  seed,  labor, 
wear  and  tear,  notwithstanding  the  expensive  improvements,  are  reported 
over43,500  annually.  Judging  from  present  indications,  the  persevering 
proprietor  of  this  handsome  domain  will  soon  make  it  compare  well  with  any 
(arm  in  the  State — to  him  the  first  premium,  $8,  was  awarded.  Another 
well  cultivated  and  handsome  farm,  belonging  to  Henry  Grayham,  Esq.,  of 
Rose,  received  the  second  premium,  $6.  Much  was  said  by  the  committee 
in  commendation  of  the  profitable  management  of  these  farms,  which  I  must 
<k>  the  proprietors  the  injustice  to  omit,  for  want  of  a  copy  of  the  report, 
which  I  could  not  conveniently  obtain  in  time. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  11th  of  December,  1851.  # 

CfficerSj  1851. — President,  Stephen  Hyde,  of  Palmyra;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  R.  G.  Pardee,  of  Palmyra ;  Recording  Secretary,  Daniel  Ken- 
yon,  of  Newark ;  Treasurer,  Jas.  D.  Ford,  Newark.  Also,  seven  Vice* 
Presidents  and  Executive  Committee. 

JOS.  WATSON,  President. 


WYOMING. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  this  County,  was  held  at 
Warsaw,  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  September. 

Although  a  hard  rain  commenced  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  and  continued 
most  of  the  time  until  its  close,  the  attendance  was  unusually*large,  and 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  thousand  persons. 

The  number  of  horses  and  cattle  was  not  as  large  as  we  have  seen  at  our 
previous  fairs,  but  were  generally  of  a  rare  and  superior  quality,  the  dis- 
play of  hones  was  in  every  way  creditable  to  our  county.  Our  exhibition 
of  sheep  and  hogs  was  very  large,  and  in  many  particulars  better  than  ow 
prsvkms  ones. 
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Nearly  all  the  animals  were  in  fine  condition,  of  extraordinary  good  size, 
according  to  age,  and  a  variety  of  breeds  of  each  kind  presented,  gave  satis- 
factory evidence  of  an  additionaLattention  bestowed  upon  this  great  interest 
in  agricultural  improvement.  In  these  particulars  we  should  not  have  suf- 
fered by  a.  comparison  with  any  sister  counties  in  the  State. 

The  production  of  the  county,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  honey,  sugar,  &c., 
were  well  represented,  and  the  quality  of  the  cheese  equal  to  any  ever  pre- 
sented, and  last  year  it  was  all  so  nearly  alike  that  the  committee  divided 
the  premium  equally  among  six  competitors.  They  pronounced  each  speci- 
men a  superior  quality,  and  equal  to  the  best  they  ever  saw,  not  excepting 
at  the  late  State  Fair,  and  challenge  the  State  to  compete  with  Wyoming 
in  oheese-making.  * 

Domestic  manufactures  were  presented  in  abundance,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  interest  of  our  fair,  fully  establishing  the  good  taste,  inge- 
nuity, and  industry  of  our  citizens,  by  actual  demonstration.  I  am  gratified 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  in  various  branches  of  important  manufactures,  and 
also  in  the  production  of  the  mechanic  arts,  improvements  and  delicacy  of 
finish  were  strikingly  tvisible,  from  any  former  year. 

The  mechanical  productions  of  agricultural  implements  were  not  as  nume- 
rous as  at  most  previous  fairs,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  inclement  weather; 
such,  however,  as  were  presented  on  the  ground  were  very  much  improved 
in  make  and  availability.  This  department  always  evinces  the  unceasing 
strife  of  progress,  which  seems  to  be  greater  with  mechanics,  generally, 
than  with  farmers ;  the  reason  for  which  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  mecha- 
nics,  from  their  business,  study  more  those  natural  laws  without  which  no 
considerable  eminence  can  be  obtained  in  this  age  of  improvement,  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  human  affairs.  Again,  it  is  true  that  agriculture  has 
been  steeped  in  slothfulnesa,  and  mankind  have  planted  and  sowed  as  though 
the  earth  must  bring  forth  spontaneously,  without  attention,  or  thought,  that 
the  thing  to.be  produced  must  best  succeed  in  a  soil  combining  the  most 
alembic  proportions  of  itself.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  ex- 
press the  prevailing  idea  of  our  most  intelligent  farmers,  that  schools  and 
colleges,  with*  suitable  instructors,  are  imperiously  needed  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Agriculture  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  so  they  may  be  practi- 
cally applied  in  all  their  principles  to  the  various  modes  of  working  and 
treating  soils — a  fact  that  calls  for  the  fostering  care  of  our  Legislature, 
heretofore  so  little  bestowed,  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  given  by 
h  to  most  of  the  professions. 

The  aid  of  science  is  shedding  its  light  over  the  long  neglected  fields  of 
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agriculture,  and  what  has  formerly  been  held  as  fine  wrought,  philosopbi 
disquisition,  has  been  well  defined,  and  begins  to  be  practically  understood. 
The  application  of  labor-saving  machines  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  of  vast 
importance,  and  the  day  of  steam-plows,  steam-reapers,  and  steam-hay* 
rakers,  may  be  nearer  than  we  at  present  conceive.  Science,  in  its  disco- 
veries, annihilates  the  old  humbug,  "  that  any  machine  that  does  away  the 
amount  of  manual  labor,  generally  performed  by  the  poorer  class  of  com- 
munity, goes  so  far  to  their  detriment  in  gaining  employment,"  by  opening 
with  each  application  of  an  unused  original  principle,  a  thousand  other  ave- 
nues for  industrial  pursuits.  There  is,  too,  something  attached  to  the  popu- 
ular  idea,  that  agriculture  is  not  among  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman 
and  scholar.  This  idea  must  be  driven  from  the  public  mind,  for  the  great* 
est  interest  of  any  country  must  be  its  agriculture.         • 

At  our  .late  fair,  we  were  to  be  instructed  by  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees,  in  accordance  with  a  former  resolution,  that  we  might  prove  by 
experience  which  source  was  the  most  profitable,  such  reports  or  an  address. 
I  regret  to  state,  that  from  some  cause  to  me  unknown,  very  few  such  re* 
ports,  of  any  considerable  importance,  were  made  in  writing.  We  have 
fortunately  one  source  of  supplying .  this  public  deficiency,  and  that  ii 
through  our  press.  Both  of  our  county  papers  give  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist,  by  well  digested  original  articles 
frequently  appearing  in  their  columns,  and  excellent  selections  from  various 
quarters  of  the  country,  applying  the  divine  aid  of  science  to  that  most 
ennobling  of  human  pursuits.  It  may  be  said,  that  on  agriculture  is  based 
the  immense  dependence  for  subsistence  of  all  civilization,  and  in  fact  it 
becomes  the  source  on  which  both  commerce  and  manufactures  are  founded, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  it  tends  to  invest  it  with  an  almost  sacred 
character.  The  course  taken  by  our  press,  if  generally  followed,  would 
place  agriculture  among  the  professions  in  science,  where  it  properly  be- 
long*, and  lead  it  up  with  them  to  their  standard.  Our.  farmers  are  now 
patronising  a  number  of  agricultural  papers  liberally,  which  must  result  in 
great  advantage,  by  awakening  them  to  their  business,  and  relieving  them 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  public  odium  they  now  feel  rests  against  manual 
labor. 

Our  plowing  match  that  has  usually  exhibited  a  gratifying  influence,  was 
poorly  represented  in  numbers.  Only  two  teams  entered,  amount  of  land 
plowed  one-fourth  of  an  acre ;  time,  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  plowing 
was  done  exceedingly  well,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  was 
best,  although  this  is  not  our  most  leading  pursuit.  The  plowing  match  has 
always  excited,  as  much  real  interest  and  attention,  as  any  department  of  our 
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ir,  and  few  counties  excel  us  in  this  branch  of  farming.  I  apprehend  that 
more  attention  must  be  given  by  us  in  future,  or  suffer  in  this  particular, 
from  former  exhibitions.  The  rain,  no  doubt  was  one  cause  for  the  de- 
creased interest  manifested,  and  that  so  few  competitors  were  present. 

A  great  variety  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  were  presented,  which 
were  not  entitled  to  premiums,  from  a  want  of  any  rule  on  the  particular 
articles,  and  a  sort  of  remissness  in  considering  this  part  of  our  fair  of  less 
importance  than  it  really  is;  yet  very  few  present  articles,  of  these  kinds, 
with  any  kind  of  statistical  information,  about  the  variety,  method  of  rais- 
ing, amount  raised  on  a  given  piece  of  ground,  that  is,  vegetables,  inclu- 
ding also,  grain,  that  committees  are  unable  to  discriminate,  rendering 
this  part  of  the  exhibition  rather  uninteresting,  to  which  I  shall  call  at- 
tention at  our  next  county  meeting  in  February,  and  hope  to  secure  some 
action  that  will  result  in  stimulating  future  competitors.  Much  attention 
has  been  paid,  for  the  last  few  years  in  our  county  to  horticulture,  and  we 
have  considerable  fine  fruit,  and  in  large  varieties,  and  by  a  little  encourage- 
ment from  our  Society,  there  might  be  good  displays  at  our  fairs,  not  only 
in  all  kinds  of  ftuit,  but  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  vegetables. 

The  whole  amount  of  premiums  awarded  and  paid  at  our  late  fair  was, 
1149.88,  and  for  incidental  expenses,  $20,58.  Our  account  for  the  year 
stands  as  follows,  via : 

By  balance  from  last  year,  1849, $143  70 

Cash  for  memberships  in  1850, 87  00 

Received  from  the  State, 87  00 

Total, 8317  76 

it-,  '        -  r    .-a 

To  cash  paid  as  premiums, $149  88 

For  incidental  expenses, 20  50 

Balance  on  hand, . . . . . $147  88 

■  ■in. 

Total $317  76 

pfficers  for  1851. — Ebenezer  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon,  President ;  Leonard 
W.  Smith,  of  Warsaw,  Recording  Secretary ;  Hugh  T.  Brooks,  of  Coving- 
ton, Corresponding  Secretary ;  John  A.  McElwane,  of  Warsaw,  Treasurer. 

EBENEZER  P.  BECK,  President. 

Sheldon,  December  26*A,  1850. 
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YATES. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Yate*  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  on 
the  4th  and  6th,  days  of  October,  and  was  well  attended.  The  weathei 
was  fine,  and  the  show  of  stock  was  better,  perhaps,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious fair.  Sixty-four  head  of  cattle,  (mostly  native,)  thirty-one  horses, 
several  pens  of  sheep,  mostly  French  and  Spanish  merinos.  Our  farmers 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  in 
this  county,  hitherto;  but  an  interest  in  that  subject  seems  to  be  awakening 
in  the  minds  of  many,  and'they  begin  to  find  out  that  it  costs  no  more  to 
raise  good  stock  than  poor.  Among  the  cattle,  there  was  a  pair  of  working 
oxen,  the  property  of  Benjamin  Tuthill,  Esq.,  of  Starkey,  which  were  the 
"  observed  of  all  observers,"  both  for  their  quality  and  the  perfect  manner 
in  whieh  they  were  broke.  Much  has  been  done  by  our  farmers  to  improve 
their  flocks  of  sheep,  and  many  fine  flocks  are  being  raised  of  the  different 
inported  breeds. 

To  avoid  the  charge  of  favoritism  which  is  so  often  brought  against  com- 
mittees, each  article  was  numbered  and  the  premiums  awarded  without  the 
committees  knowing  the  competitors.  Some  of  our  mechanics  gave  decided 
evidence  of  their  skill,  and  I  think  the  exhibition  would  compare  favorably 
with  any  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  number  of  articles  offered  was  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  show  of.  plows,  I  think,  was  better  than  at 
any  cointy  fair  I  ever  attended,  among  which  were  three  different  kinds 
of  iron  beam  plows,  decided  favorites  in  this  county. 

The  plowing  match  was  well  attended,  and  a  good  degree  of  interest 
manifested.  Four  teams  were  entered  and  such  was  the  perfection  of  the 
work  that  the  committee  awarded  a  premium  to  each  of  the  competitors, 
giving  the  preference  to  an  iron  beam  plow,  the  Empire,  manufactured  in 
this  place. 

After  the  plowing  match,  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  address 
was*  delivered  by  Hon.  M.  H.  Lawrence. 

We  have  some  things  to  regret,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  us  alone,  the 
unwillingness  that  many  farmers  and  others  manifest  to  exhibit  their  stock 
or  other  articles  for  competition,  and  the  unwillingness  of  others  to  part  with 
a  certain  article  sometimes  called  the  almighty  dollar.  We  have  to  regret, 
above  all  the  loss  of  the  favor  of  the  ladies.  For  years  past,  at  every  fair, 
the  center  of  attraction  has  been  the  court  house,  filled  as  it  has  been 
with  the  evidence  of  woman's  skill  and  industry,  in  which  was  manifested 
her  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  useful  This  year 
there  was  no  evidence  from  them  that  such  a  thing  as  a  cow  existed  among 
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lis,  and  appearances  indicated  the  entire  banishment  of  needle  work  from 
among  them.  # 

These  things  are  not  necessarily  so,  and  woe  betide  us  if  they  continue 
so,  for  there  never  has,  nor  ever  will  an  association  prosper  and  flourish  with- 
out their  countenance  andcupport.  The  show  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was 
fair,  but  not  as  good  as  at  some  former  fairs. 

Farming  lands  in  our  county  have  increased  in  price  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty per  cent,  within  the  past  year,  and  there  seems  also  to  be  an  increased 
interest  in  agriculture,  which  we  hope  to  see  more  fully  developed  at  our 
next  fair. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  are, • .  8260  10 

Premiums  and  expenses  paid,. , 135  49 

Balanee  on  hand  in  Treasury, $124  61 
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Officers  for  1851. — Hon.  Nehemiah  Raplee,  President ;  James  Arm- 
strong, Secretary ;  Fits  A.  Stebbins,  Treasurer. 

CHARLES  M.  STARK,  President. 
Benton,  February,  1,  1851. 


CAYUGA. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cayuga  County  Agricultural  Society,  held 
at  the  court  house  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  on  Saturday,  January  11, 
Col.  William  Howard,  President,  in  the  chair,  and  John  B.  Dill  appointed 
Secretary.  The  chairman  announced  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
elect  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  report  of  C.  A.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  was  received,  read,  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  on  file. 

On  motion  of  C.  Gridley,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  as  follows : 

President,  Lyman  Sherwood,  Auburn :  Vice-Presidents,  Ira  Hopkins, 
Auburn;  James  C.  Reed,  Aurelius ;  S.  Bibbins,  Brutus;  S.  Fancher, 
Cato ;  L.  Colvin,  Conquest ;  F.  Bennett,  Fleming ;  W.  Adams,  Genoa ; 
John  E.  Terpiuning,  Ira ;  L.  Hove,  Locke ;  A.  Howland,  Ledyard ;  L. 
J.  Hopkins,  Mcntz ;  L.  Stowell,  Moravia ;  S.  Rooks,  Niles ;  J.  I.  Brink- 
erhoff,  Owasco ;  W.  F.  .Cooper,  Sterling;  J.  G. ,  Wheeler,  Bennett;  B# 
Howland,  Springpojrt;  J.  S.  Rathbun,  Scipio;  J.  Barber,  Summerhill ;  H. 
C.  Tuthill,  Scmpronius ;  E.  W.  Bateman,  Venice ;  D.  S.  Halsey,  Victory : 
Executive  Committee,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn ;  A.  Underwood,  Aure- 
tins ;  J.  Wright,  Brutus ;  G.  S.  Tilfof d,  Cato  ;  David  Schoolmaker,  Con- 
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qitest;  Harvey  Lyon,  Fleming;  J.  Hall,  Genoa;  Levi  Lewis,  Ira;  J. 
Sherman,  Locke ;  A.  Lyon,  Ledyard ;  W.  D.  Osborn,  Ments ;  W.  Wade, 
Moravia ;  L.  Fuller,  Niles ;  0.  Howland,  Owaseo ;  John  Neely,  Sterling ; 
John  Page,  Sennett ;  W.  Richardson,  Springport ;  W.  King,  Scipio ;  M. 
Bradley,  Sommerhill ;  J.  Raymond,  Sempronius ;  L.  Murdock,  Venice ; 
8.  Lockwood,  Victory  :  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  B.  Dill,  Auburn : 
Recording  Secretary,  H.  H.  Bostwick,  Auburn :  Treasurer,  0.  A.  Par- 
sons, Auburn. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 
J.  B.  Bill,  Sec'y.  W.  HOWARD,  President. 

Auburn,  Jan.  11, 1851. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Our  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Fort  Plain  village,  on  the  11th  and  12th 
of  October.  Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  exhibition,  and  the 
number  in  attendance  was  unprecedented.  The  show  of  horses  was  large 
and  very  fine.  That  of  neat  cattle  was  rather  limited  in  number,  and  in 
breeds  and  quality  showed  no  very  decided  improvement  upon  those  of 
former  years.  This,  however,  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact,  that 
in  the  westerly  towns  of  our 'county,  (where  the  fair  was  held,)  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  dairying,  than  to  the  raising  of  the  choice  and  finer  breeds 
of  stock.  The  exhibition  of  sheep  and  swine  was  highly  creditable,  show- 
ing considerable  improvement  in  these  departments,  and  an  increasing  in 
terest  among  our  farmers,  especially  in  woolgrowing. 

The  display  of  agricultural  implements  was  unusually  large,  and  gave 
evidence  of  a  degree  of  skill  and  taste  hitherto  unequalled  in  our  county ; 
and  of  the  fine  carriages  and  sleighs  upon  the  ground,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  they  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

The  dairying  interests  were  also  well  represented  by  a  large  display  of 
butter  and  cheese  of  the  finest  qualities. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  .the  different  kinds  of  fruit  on  exhibition  it  may 
suffice  to  say,  all  the  specimens  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  refleot  much 
credit  upon  those  who  are  so  zealously  devoting  themselves  to  the  useful 
and  important  branch  of  fruit  culture. 

The  plowing  match  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  and  owing  to 
misapprehension  as  to  the  time,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was  not  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  though  there  were  several  plows  of  improved 
patterns  and  great  merit,  used  on  the  occasion,  and  furnished  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  skill  of  our  mechanics  in  the  construction  of  this  important 
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implement,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  our  fanners  appreciate  and  understand 
their  use.  It  is  deemed  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  subsoil  plow  has 
been  used  by  a  very  few  of  our  farmers,  and  is  beginning  to  attract  consid- 
erable attention,  though  it  is  believed  not  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves. 
There  are  probably  but  few  farms  in  our  county  which  have  not  more  or 
less  land  with  clay  bottom,  and  which  to  ensure  a  fair  crop,  require  breaking 
up  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  practicable  with  the  ordinary  plow.  The 
short  crops,  and  in  some  cases  entire  failure  so  often  witnessed  on  some 
portions  of  many  of  our  farms,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  impervious  nature 
of  the  subsoil,  causing  the  ground  to  bake  and  become  hard  in  dry  weather, 
and  drowning  and  thus  destroying  vegetation  in  wet  weather,  both  of  which 
difficulties  may  be  wholly  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow. 

Much  is  due  to  the  farmers^  mechanics,  and  others  of  our  county,  for  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  all  its  departments, 
and  of  the  various  mechanic  arts,  and  while  we  cheerfully  award  to  them 
their  full  share  of  credit,  we  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fairer  sex  whose, 
contributions  at  our  Fair  decorated  the  interior  of  the  large  tent  erected  on 
the  ground,  making  a  magnificent  display,  eliciting  universal  admiration  and 
applause,  thus  adding  largely  to  the  interest  .and  enjoyment  of  the  occasion 
.  An  eloquent  and  instructive  address  by  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  C. 
JJ.  Cochran,  Esq.,  of  Amsterdam,  (published  by  request  of  the  Society^ 
followed  by  a  spirited  discussion  on  the  management  of  the  different  soils 
of  our  county,  &c,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  closed 
our  Fair,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 

Amount  of  premiums  paid, . . $190  40 

Gash  on  hand,.  * 50  00 

J.  W.  RIGGS,  President. 

Officers  for  1851.-- James  Macintyre,  Mohawk,  President:  John  Nellis, 
St.  Johnsville ;  Isaac  Jackson,  Amsterdam,  Vice-Presidents :  Stephen 
Sammons,  Fonda,  Secretary:  Chester  S.  Brumley,  Fonda,  Treasurer: 
Simeon  Sammons,  Peter  H.  Fonda,  John  L.  Haggart,  Andrew  J.  Yates, 
Executive  Committee* 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON  THE  JERSEY,  MISNAMED  ALDERNEY  COW. 

The  following  article,  on  the  Jersey  Cow,  has  been  politely  furnished  for 
(he  Transactions  of  the  Society,  by  the  author,  Col.  J.  Lb  Couteur,  of 
Belle  Vue,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  The  history  of  this  breed  of  cattle, 
which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  batter  which  is  produced 
from  the  milk,  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  interesting  and  useful  to  our  farmers. 
The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  the  form  and  quality  of  the 
Jersey  Cow,  and  which  have  proved  entirely  successful,  may  prove  a  stimu- 
lus to  our  dairymen  to  endeavor  to  improve  and  perfect  a  breed  of  dairy 
cattle,  as  suggested  in  the  report  on  dairies,  in  the  Transactions  for  1 849, 
(p.  306.)     We  have  deemed  it  important  to  present  the  scale  of  points, 

i 

which  have,  after  careful  examination  .and  investigation,  been  adopted  by 
the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society,  in  determining  the  prizes  of  the  So- 
ciety upon  this  breed  of  cattle.  We  accompany  the  report  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  milk  of  the  Jersey  Cow,  by  Professor  Emmons,  in  connexion  with 
analyses  of  the  milk  of  other  breeds,  which  show  the  very  great  richness  of 
the  milk  of  the  Jersey  Cow. 

■ 

The  Jersey  Cow. — By  Col.  J.  Le  Cotjteto. 

The  breed  of  cattle  familiarly  known  throughout  Great  Britain  as  the 
Alderney,  and  correctly  termed  in  the  article  Cattle,  of  the  "  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  "  the  crumpled  horned,"  was  originally  Norman,  it  is 
conceived,  as  cows  very  similar  to  them  in  form  and  color  are  to  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  Normandy,  and  Britany  also ;  but  the  difference  in  their 
milking  and  creaming  qualities  is  really  astonishing,  the  Jersey  cow  pro- 
ducing nearly  double  the  quantity  of  butter. 

The  race  is  miscalled  "  Alderney,"  as  far  as  Jersey  is  in  question ;  for 
about  seventy  years  since  Mr.  Dumaresq,  of  St.  Peters,  afterwards  the 
chief  magistrate,  sent  some  of  the  best  Jersey  cows  to  his  father-in-law, 
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the  then  proprietor  of  Alderney ;  so  that  the  Jersey  was  already  at  that 
period  an  improved,  and  superior  to  the  Alderney,  race.  It  has  since  been 
vastly  amended  in  form,  and  generally  so  in  various  qualities,  tnough  the 
best  of  those  recorded  at  that  period  gave  as  much  .milk  and  butter  as  the. 
best  may  do  now. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  attempt  was  first  made  by  fixed  rules  to 
improve  the  form  and  quality  of  the  Jersey  cow.  A  few  gentlemen,  pre- 
sided  over  by  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor,  Major-General  Thornton, 
selected  two  beautiful  cows,  with  the  best  qualities,  as  models.  One  of 
these  was  held  to  be  perfect  in  her  barrel  and  fore-quarters ;  the  other 
equally  so  in  her  hind-quarters.  From  these  two  the  following  points  were 
laid  down  to  be  the  rule  for  governing  the  judges  in  all  the  cattle-shows  of 
the  Jersey  Agricultural  Society. 

The  accuracy  of  this  arrangement  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  deviation 
from  it  has  been  made,  the  experience  of  ten  years  having  only  added  to  the 
scale,  the  points  for  general  appearance  and  condition : 

Scale  of  Points  for  Bulls* 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  points  which  guide  the  judges  in  awarding 
the  premiums  on  cattle : 

Article.  Points. 

1.  Pedigree  on  male  side, ^ 

2.  Pedigree  on  female  side, 

3.  Head,  fine  and  tapering, 

4.  Forehead  broad, • 

5.  Cheek  small, 

6.  Throat  clean, • 

7.  Muzzle,  fine  and  encircled  with  a  light  color, 

8.  Nostrils,  high  and  open, 

9.  Horns,  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base  and  tapering, 

tipped  with  black, 

10.  Ears,  small  and  thin, 

11.  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  color  within, v 

12.  Eye,  full  and  lively, 

18.  Neck,  arched,  powerful,  but  not  too  coarse  and  heavy, , . . . . 

14/ Chest,  broad  and  deep, • 

15.  Barrel  hooped,  broad  and  deep, 

16.  Well-ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between  the  last  rib  and 

the  hip,. ...............-%... 

17.  Back,  straight,  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip, .  * 
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18.  Back,  straight,  from  the  top  of  the  hips  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail ; 

and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with  the  back, 

19.  Tail,  fine, 

20.  Tail,  hanging  down  to  the  hocks,. 

21.  Hide,  mellow  and  moveable,  bat  not  too  loose,. . . .  •  • 

22.  Hide,  covered  with  fine  and  soft  hair, , 

23.  Hide  of  a  good  color, 

24.  Fore-legs,  short  and  straight,. 

26.  Fore-arm,  large  and  powerful,  swelling  and  full  above  the  knee,  and 

fine  below  it, • 

26^  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the  rump,  long  and 

well  filled  up, ' 

.  27.  Hind  legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks)  and  bones  rather  fine, 

28.  Hind  legs,  squarely  placed,  and  not  too  close  together  when  viewed 

•from  behind, , 

29.  Hind  legs,  not  to  cross  in  walking, • 

80.  Hoofe,  small........... • 

81.  Growth, 

82.  General  appearance, 

83.  Condition, 

Perfection,. .  1 • •••*  33 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  a  bull  having  less  than  twenty-seven  points. 

Scale  of  Points  for  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Article.  Points. 

1.  Pedigree  on  male  side, 

2.  Pedigree  on  female  side,. * 

8.  Head,  small,  fine  and  tapering, • 

4.  Cheek,  small,  • 

5.  Throat,  clean, • •  •  • 

6.  Muzzle,  fine  and  encircled  with  a  light  color, 

7.  Nostrils,  high  and  open, 

8.  Horns,  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base,  and  tapering, 

tipped  with  black, ' 

9.  Ears,  small  and  thin, 

10.  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  color  within, 

11.  Eye,  full  and  placid, 

12.  Neck,  straight,  fine,  and  lightly  placed  on  the  shoulders, 

13.  Chest,  broad  and  deep, * 
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14.  Barrel  hooped,  broad  and  deep, . . . . . .     1 

15.  Well-ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between  the  last  rib  and 

the  hip, . • 

16.  Back,  straight,  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip,  •••....«.. 

17.  Back,  straight,' from  the  top  of  the  hips  to  the  getting  on  of  the 

tall ;  and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with  the  back, 

18.  Tail, fine, 

19.  Tail,  hanging  down  to  the  hooks, ...........••....••••. 

20.  Hide,  thin  and  moveable,  bat  not  too  loose,* • . . . 

21.  Hide,  covered  with  fine  and  soft  hair,. . . . ....... 

22.  Hide,  of  a  good  color,  . . . . 

23.  Fore-legs,  short,  straight  and  fine, 

24..  Fore-arm,  swelling  and  full  above  the  knee,  and  fine  below  it,. . . . 

25.  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the  rump,  long  and 
•    well  filled  up,  ••*•».. « .....* • «i . 

26.  Hind  legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hooks)  and  bones  rather  fine, 

27.  Hind  legs*  squarely  placed,  not  too  close  together  when  viewed  from 

behind,  * * • 

28.  Hind  legs,  not  to  cross  in  walking, 

29.  Hoofs,  small,. 

3d  Udder,  full  in  form,  i.  e.f  well  in  line  with  the  belly, 

81.  Udder,  well  up  behind, .<• 

32.  Teats,  large  and  squarely  placed,  being  wide  apart, 

33.  Milk-veins,  very  prominent, ,.. 

34.  Growth,... •' 

85.  General  appearance, • 

86.  Condition,  ••••.•••.... ...••••... 

Perfection,. '. 36 

Three  points  shall  be  deducted  from  the  number  required  for  perfection 
on  heifers,  as  their  udder  and  milk  veins  cannot  be  fully  developed.  A 
heifer  will  therefore  be  considered  perfect  at  thirty-three  points. 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  cows,  or  heifers,  having  less  than  twenty- 
nine  points. 

The  evil  was,  and  still  exists,  that  most  Jersey  fanners,  like  many  others, 
never  thought  of  orossing  with  a  view  to  improvement,  conscious  of  possess- 
ing a  breed  excellent  for  the  production  of  rich  milk  and  cream— milk  go 
rich  in  some  cows  that  it  seems  like  what,  is  sometimes  called  cream  in 
cities — and  cream  so  much  richer  that,  from  a  verdant  pasture  in  spring,  it 
appears  like  clouted  cream.    Sut  the  Jersey  farmer  sought  no  further.    He 
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was  content  to  possess  nn  ugly,  ill-formed  animal,  with  flat  sides,  wide  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  hips,  cat-hammed,  narrow  and  high  hips,  with  a  hollow 
back. 

She  had  always  possessed  the  head  of  a  fawn,  a  soft  eye,  her  elegant 
crumpled  horns,  small  ears,  yellow  within,  a  clean  neck  and  throat,  fine 
bones,  a  fine  tail ;  above  all,  a  well-formed,  capacious  udder,  with  larga 
swelling  milk  veins. 

Content  with  these  qualities,  the  only  question  in  the  selection  of  a  bull, 
among  the  most  judicious  farmers,  was,  "  Is  the  breed  a  good  one  ?"  mean- 
ing, solely,  had  its  progenitors  been  renowned  for  their  milking  and  cream- 
ing qualities  i  But  the  mere  attention  to  this  was  one  of  primary  import- 
ance in  a  circumscribed  spot  like  Jersey  ;  it  may  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  establish  a  hereditary  superiority  in  the  most  needful  quality.  It  ma* 
also  have  established  it  with  a  rapidity  that  conld  not  have  been  obtainedi 
id  a  wide  extended  country  like  France.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  present 
superiority  of  the  Jersey  over  the  French  breed. 

Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  and 
the  Improved  breed  by  the  following  sketches : 


IT  Cow,  from  1800  10  ISM,  Hill  lo  1)6  Men  in  tome  pHlurel.  The  foilowi.lj,  potilB 
ram  Tier  :— choe k  lirge,  1;  ewe  arok,  1  ;  hollow  back,  1;  cai-ham,  1;  fat  aide,  hi 
1 ;  hind  legi  crooked,  1  i  general  npprnrnitc?,  1  i—bi  nil.  S-    Tljrte,  deducted  from 
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843,  Forum  of  "  Biaitt,"  a  Prize  Cow,  tour  yean  old,  hred  by  Colonel  !,■  Codtibi,  m  Bella 
Toe.  Shf  ku  Already  produced  11  lb*.  Jeney,  or  11  lbc  13  ax.  imp.,  of  rich  yellow  boner,  weekly 
■  Hay,  ft  >m  10  qla.  of  milk  daily.    Hie  wia  awarded  iwenly-Mini  point*,  u  ■  t»« -year-old I.eifer. 


The  Jersey  cow  is  a  singularly  docile  nod  gentle  animal ;  the  male,  on 
the  contrary,  is  apt  to  become  fierce  after  two  years  of  age.  In  those  bred 
on  tlie  heights  of  St.  Oucn,  St.  Brolade,  and  St.  Mary,  there  is  a  hardiness 
and  sound  constitution  that  enables  them  to  meet  even  -a  Scotch  winter 
without  injury ;  those  bred  in  the  low  grounds  and  rich  pastures  are  of 
larger  carcass,  bnt  are  more  delicate  in  constitution. 

Of  the  ancient  race  it  was  stated,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  it  had  no 
tendency  to  fatten ;  indeed  some  cows  of  the  old  breed  were  so  ungainly, 
high-boned,  and  ragged  in  form,  Megs  Merrilies  of  cows,  that  no  attempt  to 
fatten  thorn  might  succeed — the  great  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  which 
they  produced  probably  absorbing  all  their  fattening  properties 

Yet  careful  attention  to  crossing  has  greatly  remedied  this  defect.  By 
having  studied  the  habits  of  a  good  cow  with  a  little  more  tendency  to  fat- 
ten than  others,  and  crossing  her  with  a  fleshy,  well- conditioned  bull,  of  a 
race  that  was  also  known  to  produce  quality  and  quantity  of  butter — the 
next  generation  has  proved  of  a  rounder  form,  with  a  tendency  to  make  fat, 
without  having  lost  the  butyraceous  nature. 

Some  of  these  improved  animals  have  rattened  so  rapidly  while  being 
stnll-fed,  from  the  month  of  December  to  March,  as  to  suffer  in  parturition, 
when  both  cow  and  calf  have  been  lost ;  to  prevent  which  it  is  indispensable 
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to  lower  the  condition  of  the  oow,  or  to  bleed,  in  good  time.  Snch  animal* 
will  fatten  rapidly.  Their  beef  is  excellent ;  the  only  defect  being  in  the 
oolor  of  the  fiat,  which  is  sometimes  too  yellow.  It  is  now  a  fair  question, 
whether  the  improved  breed  may  not  fatten  as  rapidly  as  any  breed  known  f 

Quayle,  who  wrote  the  "  Agricultural  Survey  of  Jersey,"  states  "  that 
the  Ayrshire  was  a  cross  between  the  short-horned  breed  and  the  Al» 
derney." 

There  is  a  considerable  affinity  between  these  two  breeds.  The  writer 
has  noticed  Ayrshire  cows  that  seemed  to  be  of  Jersey  origin,  but  none  of 
them  were  said  to  have  produced  so  large  a  quantity  of  cream  or  butter ; 
nor  was  the  butter  in  Scotland  of  nearly  so  deep  a  tinge  of  yellow  as  the 
Host  rich  in  Jersey.  One  Jersey  cow  that  produces  very  yellow  cream 
will  give  a  good  color  to  butter  produced  from  two  cows  affording  a.  pale- 
colored  cream. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  crosses  from  the  Jersey  breed  have  taken  place. 
Field-Marshal  Conway,  the  governor  of  this  "  sequestered  isle,"  as  Horace 
Walpole  termed  it,  and  Lientenant-General  Andrew  Gordon,  who  succeeded 
him,  nearly  half  a  century  back,  both  sent  some  of  the  best  cattle  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  If  pains  were  taken,  the  race  and  its  consequents  might 
be  distinctly  traced,  which  might  lead  to  important  results  in  breeding. 

In  the  "  Farmers'  Series,"  at  the  article  "The  Angus  Breed,11  a  portrait 
of  a  beautiful  heifer  is  seen ;  she  is  said  to  have  been  "  out  a  very  small 
oow,  with  a  remote  dash  of  Guernsey  blood  in  her."  Her  dead  weight  was 
estimated  at  130  or  140  stones.  She  sold  for  502.,  after  having  obtained 
several  medals,  and  had  been  publicly  exhibited. 

The  grand  desideratum  i*  to  discover  a  breed  that  will  be  useful  to  the 
grazier,  the  dairyman,  and  the  small  farmer.  In  so  small  a  spot  as  Jersey, 
it  is  difficult  to  cross  the  breed  essentially — a  great  step  towards  it  is  gained 
by  crossing  cattle  bred  in  the  low  rich  pastures  with  those  of  the  exposed 
lulls  on  the  western  or  northern  coast :  these  being  smaller,  finer  boned 
of  a  more  hardy  constitution,  and  feeding  on  a  short  rich  bite,  impart 
strength  of  constitution  and  hardihood  to  the  larger  and  more  delicate  ani- 
mals of  the  sheltered  low  grounds. 

It  is  believed  that  cattle  are  generally  more  healthy  and  free  from  epi- 
demics here  than  in  most  countries.  This  may  be  attributable  in  some 
measure  to  the  saline  particles  which,  being  so  frequently  in  suspension  over 
the  island,  are  afterwards  deposited  on  the  herbage?  and  tend  to  its  salu- 
brity. After  heavy  gales,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  grass  all  across 
the  island  has  a  strong  saline  flavor.  So  partial  are  cattle  to  this  flavor, 
that  they  will  greedily  devour  grass  which  has  been  watered  with  sea-water 
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which  they  previously  rejected.  Two  pipes  per  acre,  spread  from  an  ordi- 
nary watering-cart,  or  from  a  pipe  which  may  be  made  to  pour  into  a  long 
deal-box  perforated  with  holes,  will  be  found  of  great  utility  where  sea- 
water  or  salt  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost. 

The  Jersey  farmer  treats  his  cow  with  gentleness  and  care ;  it  might  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  his  wife  does  so.  On  good  farms  she  is  usually 
housed  at  night  after  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  February,  if  heavy 
rain,  hail,  or  snow  prevail.  It  is  deemed  to  be  healthful  to  give  a  cow  a 
short  run  daily  through  the  winter,  excepting  in  stormy  weather.  At  this 
season,  which  is  usually  several  degrees  warmer  than  in  the  mildest  part  of 
Devonshire,  she  is  fed  with  a  certain  portion  of  straw,  from  10  lbs.  to  20 
lbs.  of  hay,  with  about  10  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  of  parsnips,  white  carrots,  turnips, 
or  mangold-wurzel. 

The  small  portion  of  grass  which  she  may  pick  up  in  the  winter,  with  the 

above  quantity  of  food,  enable  her  to  produce  a  rich  and  well-colored  sam- 

» 

pie  of  butter  till  within  six  weeks  of  parturition. 

At  this  period,  which  is  usually  regulated  to  take  place  about  the  month 
of  March  or  April,  just  when  the  cow,  being  in  full  milk,  may  soon  be 
placed  on  the  fresh  spring  pasture  in  April  or  May,  she  is  an  object  of  ex- 
treme care.  On  calving  she  is  given  a  warm  potation  of  cider,  with  a  little 
powdered  ginger.  Quayle  hints  that  pet  cows  are  further  indulged  with  a 
toast  in  their  caudle. 

The  calf  is  taken  from  the  cow  at  once,  and  fed  by  hand.  It  may  be  well 
to  advise  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  calving,  the  calf  should  be  allowed  to 
draw  the  cow  fully ;  for  no  milking  by  hand  will  so  completely  empty  the 
udder,' nor  cause  the  milk-veins  to  swell  to  their  full  development,  as  will 
the  suction  of  the  calf. 

Some  of  the  early  meadows  produce  rich  grass  in  March ;  but  the  general 
flush  of  grass,  which  comes  on  generally  late  in  April,  is  the  period  when 
the  Jersey  farmer  looks  forward  with  anxiety.  The  cow  is  then  tethered  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  halter  five  or  six  feet  long  :  this  is  appended  by  a 
ring  and  swivel  to  a  chain  which  encircles  her  horns,  closed  by  a  ring  and 
bar. ;  the  other  end  of  the  halter  is  fastened  to  a  chain  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
which  is  connected  by  a  swivel  and  ring  to  a  stout  iron  stake  a  foot  long ; 
this  is  driven  into  the  ground  by  means  of  a  wooden  mallet.  The  cow  hav- 
ing this  circular  range  of  twelve  feet  or  more  is  compelled  to  eat  it  clean. 
She  is  usually  moved  thrice  a  day,  and  milked  morning  and  evening,  on 
many  farms  at  mid-day  also.  Under  this  system,  the  writer  has  owned  four 
cows  that  produced  eight-and-forty  pounds  Jersey,  or  above  fifty-one  pounds 
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imperial,  weight  of  rich  yellow  butter  per  week  in  the  month  of  May  and 
part  of  June. 

In  very  hot  weather,  in  July  or  August,  it  is  advisable  to  shelter  the  cow 
from  the  heat  and  flies ;  otherwise  these  tease  cows  to  such  a  degree,  by 
forcing  them  to  run  about  incessantly,  that  they  have  no  time  for  repose 
and  chewing  the  cud ;  they,  in  consequence,  afford  much  less  milk  or  cream. 

It  was  anciently  thought  that  cream  from  the  Jersey  cow  was  too  rich 
for  making  cheese.  Mr.  Le  Feuvre,  of  LaHouge,  who  has  a  fine  breed  of 
cows,  tried  the  experiment  two  years  since,  and  succeeded  to  admiration. 
It  was  made  from  the  pure  milk,  cream  and  all,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow. 
It  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  milk  that  would  have  produced  a  pound 
of  butter  afforded  one  pound  and  a  half  of  cheese. 

From  the  quantity  of  milk  which  produced  a  cheese  of  twenty  pounds 
weight,  the  dradmngs  of  the  curds  and  whey,  on  being  churned,  yielded 
four  pounds  of  butter.  This  butter  was  of  an  inferior  quality  when  eaten 
with  bread,  but  was  superior  to  any  other  for  the  making  of  pastry ;  it  was 
peculiarly  hard,  and  of  excellent  texture  for  such  use  in  hot  weather.  The 
writer  has  tasted  cheeses  from  Mr.  Le  Feuvre's  farm  quite  equal  in  quality 
to  the  richest  double-Glo'ster. 

On  one  or  two  farms  besides  General  Fouzel's,  butter  is  made  from  clouted 
cream  in  the  Devonshire  mode ;  but  as  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Jersey,  it  is 
not  noticed  further  than  that  ten  pounds  of  butter  are  usually  made  in  five 
minutes  by  this  process.  The  usual  way  of  procuring  the  cream  is  by 
placing  the  milk  in  pans  about  six  inches  deep,  the  glazed  shallow  earthen- 
ware having  taken  place  of  the  unglazed  deep  vessels. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  richest  milk  and  cream  are  produced  by  cow* 
whose  ears  have  a  yellow  or  orange  color  within.  Some  of  the  best  cows 
give  twenty-six  quarts  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  fourteen  pounds 
of  butter  from  such  milk  in  one  week.  Such  are  rare.  Good  cows  afford 
twenty  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  ten  pounds  of  butter  weekly,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months.    Butter  is  made  every  second  or  third  day. 

Lactometers  indicate  the  degrees  of  richness,  or  cream,  which  the  milk  of 
any  cow  affords,  with  great  nicety.  This  varies  with  different  food.  The 
mode  is  to  fill  the  lactometer,  up  to  sero  with  the  first  milk  that  is  drawn  frorl 
the  cow  in  the  morning ;  then,  when  the  udder  is  nearly  emptied,  to  fill  a 
second  lactometer  with  the  residue  of  the  milk,  throwing  a  little  out  of  the 
lactometer,  to  refill  it  to  sero  with  the  very  last  drops  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  cow :  these  will  be  nearly  all  cream.  The  lactometer  filled  with  the  first 
milking  may  only  indicate  four  degrees  of  cream,  while  that  filled  with  the 
last  milking  may  indicate  forty  degrees  of  cream.     Then  by  dividing  the  sum 
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total,forty-four  by  two,  we  have  twenty-two  degrees  of  cream,  wnich  a  very 
good  cow  will  produce ;  others  so  little  as  ten  or  fifteen. 
.  Jersey  butter,  made  when  the  oowa  are  partially  fed  on  parsnips,  or  white 
carrots  and  grass,  in  September  and  October,  when  salted  and  potted  w9 
keep  till  the  following  spring,  preserving  as  well  as  Irish  butter,  with  a  much 
leas  rank  flavor. 

(Col.  Le  Ooutenr  informs  as  under  date  of  June  15, 1850,  that  yearling 
bulls  of  the  pure  breed  would  be  delivered  at  Southampton,  England,  from 
£10  to  £12,  and  a  yearling  prise  heifer  at  from  £10  to  £15— from  f48 
Id  $70  each.) 


* 


We  have  been  furnished  by  Prof.  Emmons  with  the  accompanying  analy- 
sis of  the  milk  of  a  Jersey  cow,  imported  from  Jersey  by  John  A*  Taintor, 
Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Ct. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MILK  OF  THE  JERSEY  COW. 

BY  PROFESSOR   X.   EMMONS,  OF  ALBANY. 

The  value  of  the  milk  of  this  breed  of  cows  will  be  better  understood 
by  giving  the  analysis  of  the  milk  of  one  or  two  other  breeds,  for  compari- 
son. For  this  purpose,  I  shall  copy  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Thompson,  of 
Glasgow,  of  the  milk  of  the  Ayrshires,  which  was  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British  government,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  food  in  the  production  of  butter.  This  cow  was  fed  upon  grass. 
The  milk  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1,029.    It  contained, 

Water, 87  19 

Dry  matter, 12  81 

Butter, f . '. i . . .     3  70 

Casein, • %•••'••     4  16 

Sugar, 4  85 

Ash, 59 

The  Jersey  cow,  from  whose  milk  the  analysis  was  made  is  owned  by  J.  A- 
Taintor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  a  description  of  her  condition  and 
manner  of  feeding  will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Taintor,  which  is  an- 
nexed. The  milk  was  sent  by  express  and  reached  me  in  good  condition. 
Its  specific  gravity  was  1 ,031 . 3.    It  contained, 

Water, 84  73 

Dry  matter, 16  27 

Butter, 8  07 

Casein,  ..... 5  02 

Sugar, 3  05 

Ash, 79 
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The  batter  was  obtained  by  Ether.  In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  foregoing  result,  I  set  aside  16  os.  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  creamed 
it  The  temperature  of  the  cream  was  68°  F.  In  churning,  it  thickened 
considerably,  and  required  the  addition  of  the  skimmed  milk  to  aid  the 
movement  of  the  cream.  The  butter  by  my  mode  of  proceeding  came  in 
eight  minutes,  including  delay,  it  should  be  set  down  as  five  minutes.  The 
butter  on  its  first  appearance  was  in  hard  lumps  and  comparatively  dry. 
It  weighed  706.79  grains,  equivalent  to  9.83  per  cent  Butter  contains 
about  twelve  per  cent  of  water,  and  nearly  one  per  cent  of  curd.  If  a  de- 
duction is  made  for  these  items,  the  quantity  of  butter  will  correspond  very 
closely  with  the  amount  obtained  by  ether. 

According  to  the  foregoing  result,  the  milk  furnished  by  the  Jersey  cow, 
owned  by  Mr.  Taintor,  will  amount  to  154  lbs.  per  week,  and  should  yield 
12.32  lbs.  of  butter.  In  Prof  Thompson's  experiments,  the  yield  of  milk 
for  sixteen  days  was  309  lbs.  14  os.  6  dr.,  which  gave  11  lbs.  14  os.  11  dr. 
of  butter.  During  an  equal  period,  Mr.  Taintor's  cow  will  give  352  lbs. 
of  milk,  which  will  yield  28Tyff  lbs.  of  butter,  giving  a  balance  in  her  nvor 
of  about  18  lbs. 

An  Ayrshire  cow,  owned  by  a  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood,  yielded 
me  516  grs.  of  butter  per  16  oz.  of  milk.  Milk  taken  from  the  cans  of  a 
milkman,  which  is  regarded  as  good  milk,  gave  375  grs.  of  butter  per  16  os. 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  purchasers  of  milk,  to  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  for  comparison  of  the  common  milk  with  that  of  the  Jersey 
tr  Ayrshire  cows.    Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Water, 90.48 

Casein, 8 .  88 

Butter, 2.88 

Sugar, 2.78 

The  persons  who  use  this  variety  of  milk  regard  it  as  very  good,  no  fault 
being  found  with  it.  A  taste  of  the  Ayrshire,  and  especially  of  the  Jersey 
oow's  milky  would  probably  impart  one  or  two  new  ideas  on  the  qualities 
of  the  milk  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using. 

E.  EMMON8. 

Mr.  Taintor's  Letter. 
E.  Emmons,  Ebq.,  Albany : 

Dear  Sir — On  my  return  home  I  have  your  favor  of  the  4th  inst.  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  send  you  by  express  a  bottle  of 
Alderney  milk. 

My  Alderney  cows  had  a  very  long  passage,  and  the  hay  having,  fallem 
short,  they  arrived  in  moat  pitiable  condition,  and  have  not  yet  fully  re- 
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•overed.  The  oow  from  which  I  shall  send  the  milk,  is  five  years  oH  next 
June,  recently  calved,  in  poor  condition,  and  has  only  been  fed  all  winter 
on  hay,  with  four  quarts  of  bran. daily.  She  gives  now  eleven  to  twelve 
quarts  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  butter  is  far  superior  to  any  I 
have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  These  animals  I  selected  myself,  as  the 
very  best,  paying  from  18Z.  to  25Z.  sterling  for  extra  cows. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Hartford,  Feb.  18, 1861.  JOHN  A.  TAINTOR. 


WIRE  FENCES. 

BT   HAMILTON  MURRAY,  PRESIDENT  OSWEGO  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  mode  of  dividing  farms  and  enclosing  cattle,  has  been  recently  much 
discussed  and  extensively  tried,  with  varied  success.  Having  constructed 
some  two  hundred  rods  on  my  farm  in  various  ways,  and  with  entire  satis- 
faction, and  believing  them  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  State, 
now  that  wood  is  becoming  more  valuable,  and  wire  cheaper,  I  submit  for 
compilation  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions,  a  mode  of 
structure,  which  I  have  not  seen  reported,  and  originating  with  myself,  after 
adopting  various  others  recommended. 

I  would  remark,  that  the  fence  so  made,  divided,  during  the  fall  of  1849, 
a  wheat  field  from  a  pasture  lot,  in  which  some  ten  head  of  cattle,  including 
rather  an  unruly  bull,  and,  four  horses  were  kept.  This  pasture  lot  was 
covered  with  natural  grass,  as  it  had  never  been  tilled,  and  not  an  animal 
trespassed  on  the  luxuriant  field  of  fall  wheat,  during  a  season  peculiar  for 
its  drought. 

The  wire  used  was  best  quality  No.  9  wire,  costing  in  New  York  city  5£ 
cents  cash  per  pound.  The  posts  used  were  chestnut,  set  24  feet  apart. 
1  The  number  of  wires  used  was  four.  The  posts,  when  set,  were  bored  with 
a  |  inch  bit ;  first  hole,  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  second,  nine  inches  above 
that ;  third,  nine  above  that ;  and  fourth,  one  foot  above  that;  designing  to 
lay  stone  below  the  lowest  wire.  The  first  and  last  posts  were  thoroughly 
braced  by  a  heavy  twelve-foot  rail,  touching  the  post  three  feel  from  the 
gronnd,  and  well  footed  at  the  other  end.  The  wire  was  secured  to  the  first 
post,  passed  through  the  holes  of  all  the  others,  say  forty  rods,  (no  matter 
how  many,)  and  at  the  last,  I  used  a  "  muck,"  made  from  a  stick  of  green* 
hard  wood,  with  the  bark  on,  four  feet  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  large  end.  In  that  end  I  bored, a  similar  hole,  to  pass  the  wire  through, 
'wound  it  around  the  stick  by  means  of  a  handle,  passed  through  an  inch 
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auger  hole  at  the  other  end,  some  six  or  eight  times,  till  the  winch  became 
braced  against  the  post,  and  the  whole  wire  was  made  "  taut."  An  afr> 
"  tendant  went  to  the  far  end  and  brought  his  weight  to  bear  between  every 
two  posts  in  succession,  and  as  he  made  "  slack,"  I  turned  the  winch  as  1m 
raised  his  pressure.  In  this  way,  the  whole  line  may  be  brought  to  any 
degree  of  tension.  I  then  passed  the  winch  around  the  post,  turning  off 
the  wire  on  to  it,  and  so  secured  it.  In  case  of  breakage  this  surplus  wir* 
may  be  unrolled,  and  used  to  form  links  with.  I  then  took  small  red  cedar 
pegs,  and  drove  them  into  all  the  holes,  on  both  sides  of  the  posts,  which1 
serves  to  keep  the  wire  steady,  and  the  water  out.  But  one  wire  in  two 
fences  so  made  has  broken  in  eighteen  months,  and  I  have  had  oocasion  t* 
take  up  no  "  slack  "  since  it  was  put  up. 

Now  for  the  cost,  as  per  my  address  before  the  Oswego  County  Agricul- 
tural  Society. 

u  One  hundred  rods  of  fence  will  cost  as  follows : 

66  posts  set,  at  14  cents, $9  24 

400  lbs.  wire,  of  best  quality,  which  I  call  on  the  farm  7  cents  for 

4  wires  high, 28  00 

Putting  through  posts, 2  76 

830  00 

Or  30  cents  per  rod. 

You  thus  have  a  fence  at  once  neat,  durable,  using  no  ground,  and  not 
liable  to  be  acted  on  by  winds,  costing  not  more  than  '  a  worm  rail  fence,' 
which  is  constantly  affected  by  the  winds  and  decay,  besides  taking  in  the 
hundred  rods  a  mile  of  land  one  foot  wide. 


POTATO  DISEASE. 

BY  GAUDKSR  COX,  EA8T  PIERREPOINT,  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

The  following  suggestions,  upon  tho  perplexing  subject  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease, are  presented  for  your  examination,  and  if  they  should  be  found  to 
contain  principles  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  papers  of  your  Society,  they 
are  at  your  disposal. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  many  of  the  papers  that  haw 
come  up  in  the  form  of  reports  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  potato  disease,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  too  much  of  the  calamity 
complained  of  has  been  attributed  to  bad  seed  and  mismanagement  in  farnv 
ing.  .  That  high  and  scientific  cultivation  of  the  potato  plant  is  important 
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for  the  purpose  of  improving  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  cannot  be 
denied ;  bat  that  the  external  influences  that  turn  the  wheels  back,  after  the 
vital  forces  of  assimilation  have  ceased  to  operate,  I  think  is  the  result  of 
fixed  laws. 

The  following  theories,  selected  from  different  standard  chemical  works 
of  the  day,  seem  to  cast  some  light  upon  the  subject.  Chemistry  consider* 
the  relation  of  particles  to  each  other.  It  investigates  the  properties  and 
qualities  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  their  mutual  influence,  and  the  action 
of  the  imponderable  principles  upon  them.  It  treats  of  the  causes  of  those 
invisible  movements  which  the  molecules  of  bodies  around  us  unceasingly 
.undergo.  Every  change  taking  place  in  bodies  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
some  active  force.  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  philosophy,  that  no 
movement  or  mutation  ever  occurs  in  any  thing  spontaneously — we  must 
always  refer  it  to  a  disturbing  cause.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  bodies 
increase  in  size ;  under  that  of  electricity,  some  are  dissevered  into  their 
component  elements ;  under  that  of  light,  vegetables  form  from  inorganic 
material  their  organised  structures.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  properties 
of  bodies  disengaged,  from  the  influence  of  these  principles.  Thus,  we  find 
all  material  substances  existing  under  one  of  these  conditions,  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous ;  and  the  majority  can  assume  either  of  these  conditions,  under 
the  influence  of  heat.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  it  is  exposed  which  determines  its  physical  state.  The  problem 
which  the  chemist  has  to  solve,  is  that  of  determining  the  true  condition  of 
matter — not  of  matter  in  the  abstract,  but  as  placed  under  the  influence  of 
these  external  powers.  All  the  phenomena  of  chemistry,  prove  that  mate- 
rial substances  consist  of  indivisible  and  exceedingly  minute  portions  or 
atoms,  which  are  placed  at  certain  distances  from  one  another,  those  dis- 
tances being  variable,  and  determined  by  the  agency  of  active  forces.  As 
all  bodies  contract  during  the  act  of  cooling,  we  infer  that  the  particles  of 
which  they  are  composed  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  intervening 
ipaces,  and  that  these  spaces  may  be  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  experi- 
menter. Now  it  is  inconceivable,  that  this  phenomenon  should  ensue  unless 
the  several  particles  approached  each  other ;  but  such  an  approach  would  be 
impossible  if  they  were  already  in  contact,  for  two  particles  could  not  occupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  by  pro- 
per means  these  interstitial  spaces  may  be  greatly  increased  or  diminished, 
and  in  many  instances  without  any  striking  apparent  change  occurring  in 
the  substance  under  experiment. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  properties 
of  atoms.    That  the  atoms  of  which  bodies  are .  composed  are  exceedingly 
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small,  we  possess  abundant  proof.  The  world  of  organization  famishes  us 
with  striking  proofs  to  this  point.  There  exist  animalcules  of  which  il 
would  require  many  millions  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  a  common  grain  of 
sand ;  yet  these  are  furnished  with  digestive  and  respiratory  organs,  with 
circulating  juices,  and  with  contrivances  as  elaborate  as  the  mechanism  of 
the  highest  order  of  life.  All  the  results  of  chemistry  prove,  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  of  bodies  are  unchangeable  and  imperishable.  We  cannot  effect 
their  destruction,  or  impress  with  new  or  unusual  qualities,  any  more  than 
we  can  call  them  into  being.  Those  familiar  instances  in  which  it  appears 
that  material  substances  are  destroyed  or  dissipated,  when  rightly  under* 
stood,  are  only  cases  of  transformation,  or  the  origin  of  new  compounds. 
An  atom,  once  created,  can  by  no  process  be  destroyed. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  let  us  now  direct 
our  attention  to  the  intervening  interstices.  The  distances  that  part  the 
atoms  of  a  given  mass  from  one  another  are  not  casual,  or  determined  at 
random — their  magnitude  is  perfectly  regulated.  To  produce  these  results, 
two  forces  are  required — first,  a  force  of  attraction ;  and,  second,  a  force  of 
repulsion.  The  distance  at  which  they  are  placed  at  one  moment,  is  deter* 
mined  by  the  balancing  of  these  forces.  If  the  attractive  force  is  made  to 
increase  in  intensity,  the  particles  approach ;  if  the  repulsive,  they  recede. 
From  experiments  we  gather  that  the  spaces  through  which  molecular  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  can  act  are  very  limited,  and  it  follows,  of  necessity, 
that  the  interstices  which  separate  the  atoms  of  bodies  are  exceedingly  mi- 
nute, for  through  those  spaces  the  action  of  these  forces  extends.  If  the 
limiting  distance  through  which  molecular  attraction  and  repulsion  can  reach 
is,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  some  of  the  experiments  of  Newton, 
less  than  the  millionth  of  an  inch,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
tho  interstitial  spaces  are  much  smaller.  The  combination  of  these 
atoms  seems  regular  and  of  fixed  proportions.  When  substances  combine 
with  each  other  j  and  give  rise  to  new  products,  the  union  takes  place  by  the 
atoms  of  the  one  associating  themselves  with  the  atoms  of  the  other,  and  at 
these  atoms  possess  weight  and  other  properties  which  arc  specific,  there  are 
certain  circumstances  easily  foreseen,  which  must  attend  such  combination. 
The  constitution  of  a  compound  body  must  always  be  fixed  and  invariable. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  unchangeability  of  the  properties  of 
atoms ;  one  atom  of  water  will  always  be  composed  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  hydrogen ;  one  atom  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  always  consist  of 
an  atom  of  carbonic  add  and  one  of  lime ;  or,  more  generally,  a  good  ana- 
lysis of  water  has  shown  that  nine  grains  of  that  substance  contain  eight 
grams  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen ;  every  subsequent  analysis  will  cor- 
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respond  therewith.  I  have  gathered  the  above  theories  principally  from 
Draper,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  possibility  of  vege- 
table plants  degenerating,  or  whether  the  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  likely  to  lose  their  original  qualities. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  laws  of  the  assimilation  of  vegetable  plants,  and 
the  fixed  laws  which  seem  to  regulate  their  growth.  Vitality  is  the  power 
which  each  -organ  possesses  of  constantly  reproducing  itself;  for  this  it 
requires  a  supply  of  substances  which  contain  constituent  elements  of  its 
own  substance,  and  are  capable  of  undergoing  transformation.  All  the 
organs  together  cannot  generate  a  single  element.  Although  the  vital  prin- 
ciple exercises  a  great  power  over  chemical  forces,  yet  it  does  so  only  by 
directing  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  act,  and  not  by  changing  the  laws  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Hence,  when  the  chemical  forces  are  employed  in 
the  process  of  vegetable  nutrition,  they  must  produce  the  same  results 
which  are  observed  in  ordinary  chemical-  phenomena,  during  the  progress  of 
growth.  Plants  appropriate  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
accumulated  from  the  atmosphere,  and  hydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of 
water,  the  oxygen  of  which  Is  set  free,  together  with  a  part  of  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  carbonic  acid.  The  range  of  affinities  possessed  by  both  these 
elements  is  so  extensive  that  numerous  cases  occur  which  effect  the  decom- 
position of  water,  and  the  combination  of  the  carbon  from  carbonic  acid. 
Liebig  has  it  thus  with  relation  to  woody  fibre — "  The  woody  fibre  can  only 
be  formed  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  the  carbon  of  carbonic  acid  unites 
directly  with  water,  or  the  hydrogen  of  water  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  former  of  these  cases,  the  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  must  be  liberated ;  in  the  latter,  two  atoms  of 
water  must  be  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  of  which  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid ;  whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  thus  set  free,  is  dis- 
engaged in  the  state  of  a  gas."  The  process  of  assimilation,  in  its  most 
simple  form,  consists  in  the  extraction  of  hydrogen  from  water,  and  carbon 
from  carbonic  acid,  in  consequence  of  which,  all  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid  is  separated.  The  composition  of  organic  com- 
pounds most  generally  present  in  vegetables,  enables  us  to  state  in  definite 
proportions  the  quantity  of  oxygen  separated  during  their  formation — 36  eq. 
carbonic  acid,  and  22  eq.  hydrogen,  derived  from  22  eq.  water,  with  the 
separation  of  72  eq.  oxygen  (woody  fibre),  86  eq.  carbonic  acid,  and  36  eq. 
hydrogen,  derived  from  36  eq.  of  water,  with  the  separation  of  72  eq.  oxy- 
gen (sugar),  36  eq.  carbonic  acid,  and  30  eq.  hydrogen,  derived  from  30 
eq.  water,  with  the  separation  of  72  eq.  oxygen  (starch).  We  can  explain, 
m  a  similar  manner,  the  formation  of  all  the  compound  substances  of  plants 
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which  contain  no  nitrogen.  As  the  potato  contains  a  very  limited  portion 
of  nitrogen,  I  shall  not  say  much  of  its  assimilation.  We  cannot  suppose, 
however,  that  a  plant  can  attain  maturity,  even  in  the  richest  vegetable 
mould,  without  the  presence  of  matter  containing  nitrogen.  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  page  30,  upon  this  subject 
The  increase  of  mass  in  a  plant  is  determined  by  }he  occurrence  of  a  decom- 
position which  takes  place  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant  under  the  influence 
of  light  and  heat.  In  the  vital  process,  as  it  goes  on  in  vegetables,  it  is 
exclusively  inorganic  matter  which  undergoes  this  decomposition.  The  pro* 
cess  of  formation  and  growth,  in  other  words,  the  passage  of  matter  from  a 
state  of  motion  to  that  of  rest,  goes  on  in  the  same  way  in  animals  and 
vegetables,  in  both,  the  same  cause  determines  the  increase  of  mass.  A 
plant  is,  however,  destitute  of  nerves.  Heat  and  light  are  the  remote  causes 
of  motion  in  vegetables ;  but  in  animals  we  recognize  in  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus a  source  of  power  capable  of  renewing  itself  at  every  moment  of  their 
existence. 

While  a  plant  lives,  we  cannot  perceive  any  cessation  in  its  growth ;  no 
part  of  an  organ  in  the  plant  diminishes  in  size.  If  decomposition  occurs,  it 
is  the  result  of  assimilation.  A  plant  produces  within  itself  no  cause  of 
motion,  it  must  originate  from  an  external  cause.  The  cause  of  the  state 
of  rest  is  a  resistance  determined  by  a  force  of  attraction,  (combination) 
which  acts  between  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  and  is  manifested  only 
when  they  are  in  actual  oontaot,  or  at  infinitely  small  distances ;  these  attrac- 
tions chemists  call  affinities. 

From  the  above  scientific  considerations  we  observe  a  law  approaching  to 
a  fixed  system  of  nature,  although  we  may  not  understand  all  its  hidden 
mysteries.  We  shall  now  examine  the  laws  of  decay  and  putrefaction.  All 
those  substances  destitute  of  nitrogen,  which  appear  to  possess  the  property 
of  entering  spontaneously  into  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  do  not  in 
reality  suffer  those  changes  without  some  previous  disturbance  in  the  at- 
traction of  their  elements.  Bodies  containing  nitrogen  possess  the  power . 
of  entering  into  transposition  of  their  elements,  as  soon  as  they  oease  to 
,  form  part  of  a  living  organism ;  that  is,  when  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
sphere  of  attraction,  in  which  alone  they  are  able  to  exist,  decay  or  (eroma- 
oansis,)  always  precedes  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  it  is  not  until  af- 
ter the  absorption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  that  the  signs  of  a  trans- 
formation in  the  interior  of  the  substance  show  themselves.  It  is  a 
general  error  to  suppose  that  organic  substances  ha?e  the  power  of  under- 
going changes  spontaneously,  without  the  aid  of  an  external  cause.  When 
they  are  not  in  a  state  of  change,  it  is  necessary  before  they  can  assume 
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{hat  state,  that  the  existing  equilibrium  of  their  elements  should  be  disturb* 
ed;  and  the  most  common  cause  of  this  disturbance  is  undoubtedly  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  all  bodies. 

As  the  bulb  of  a  potato  contains  little  else  than  carbon,  oxygen  and  hy* 
drogen,  in  their  relative  proportions  for  forming  water,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  these  compounds.  There  are  two  affinities  at  play  in  these 
bodies,  one  of  these  affinities  is  the  attraction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
for  the  hydrogen  of  the  substance,  and  the  other  is  the  affinity  of  the  car- 
bon of  the  substanoe  for  its  oxygen,  which  is  constant  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  carbon  constantly  inclines  to  unite,  with  oxygen  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  in  the  same  manner  to  form  water,  or  with  the 
nitrogen  to  produce  ammonia ;  and  the  tendency  may  be  satisfied  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways.  Elevations  of  temperature  in  the  open  air  at  once  give  rise  to 
carbonic  acid,  water  and  free  nitrogen;  $he  causes  that  produce  these  chemi- 
cal actions  are  next  to  be  considered.  Prof.  Potter  says,  all  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  are  liable  to  decay,  this  is  owing  to  certain  affinities  which 
the  different  principles  composing  these  substances  have  for  each  other,  and 
for  surrounding  bodies,  stronger  than  those  which  had  previously  united 
them,  and  which  inclined  them  as  soon  as  the  living  principle  is  exttnot,  to 
decompose  and  form  new  compounds.  Thus  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which 
are  found  in  all  organised  bodies  tend  to  appropriate  to  themselves  so  much 
oxygen  as  shall  convert  them  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  in  the  case  of 
animal  bodies,  this  tendency  to  decomposition  is  stronger  than  in  vegetables, 
since  in  addition  to  the  principles  just  named,  whioh  they  have  in  common 
with  all  vegetables,  they  contain  nitrogen  or  azote,  an  element  not  found  in 
most  plants,  and  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  all  the  above  principles, 
especially  for  hydrogen.  This  disposition  to  decay,  though  it  exists  from 
the  moment  the  vital  principle  is  extinct,  will  not  so  soon  manifest  itself 
without  the  aid  of  moisture,  air  and  a  certain  temperature.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  first  place,  that  substances  kept  in  moist  situations  putrify 
much  sooner  than  those  kept  in  dry ;  the  water  probably  acts  by  softening 
the  texture,  and  thus  counteracting  the  agency  of  cohesion — which  tends  to 
keep  the  substance  in  its  original  state ;  a  part  of  the  effect  may  be  owing , 
also  to  the  affinity  of  the  water  of  some  of  the  products  of  putrefaction. 
Hence  the  importance  of  excluding  all  substances,  which  we  would  pie* 
eervej  from  moisture.  In  warm  seasons  and  in  hot  climates  every  thing  tends 
to  corruption,  the  heat  acts,  perhaps,  by  tending  to  separate  from  one  ano- 
ther, elements  which  tare  already  combined.  The  temperature  most  &» 
vorable  to  putrefaction,  is  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  degrees.  A 
strong  heat  is  unfavorable  by  expelling  moisture  and  a  cold  of  thirty-two 
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degrees,  or  the  temperature  at  which  water  freezes,  arrests  its  progress  alto* 
gether.  We  know,  says  Liebig,  that  as  long  as  plants  exhibit  the  phenome- 
na of  life,  oxygen  gas  is  given  off  from  its  surface,  that  this  oxygen  is  al- 
together without  action  on  the  constituents  of  the  living  plant,  for  which  in 
other  circumstances  it  has  the  strongest  attraction. 

The  plant  increases  in  mass  until  the  vital  force  inherent  in  it  comes  into 
equilibrium  with  all  the  other  causes  opposed  to  its  manifestation ;  from  this 
period  every  new  cause  of  disturbance,  added  to  those  previously,  existing 
(a  change  of  temperature  for  example,)  deprives  it  of  the  power  of  offering 
resistance  and  it  dies  down.  In  the  living  plant  the  intensity  of  the  vital 
force  far  exceeds  that  of  the  chemical  action  of  oxygen.  We  know,  with 
the  utmost  certainty,  that  by  the  influence  of  the  vital  force  oxygen  is 
separated  from  elements  to  which  it  has  the  strongest  affinity,  that  it  is 
given  out  in  the  gaseous  form  without  exciting  the  slightest  action  on  the 
juices  of  the  plant.  This  intensity  of  action  or  resistance  the  plant  obtains 
by  means  of  the  sun's  light,  (the  cause  of  the  fixation  of  its  carbon,)  the 
effect  of  which  in  chemical  actions  may  be,  and  is  compared  to  that  of  a 
very  high  temperature.  During  the  night  an  opposite  process  goes  on  in 
die  plant.  We  see  then,  that  the  constituents  of  the  leaves  and  green  parts 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  a  property  which  in  daylight  they  did 
not  possess. 

Front  these  facts  we  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  vital  force  dhninishes  with  the  abstraction  of  light,  that  with 
the  approach  of  night  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  established,  and  that  in  com- 
plete darkness,  all  the*  constituents  of  plants  which  during  the  day  possessed 
the  power  of  separating  oxygen  from  chemical  combinations  and  resisting  its 
action,  loose  the  power  completely.  But  neither  the  emission  of  carbonic 
acid  nor  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  has  any  connection  with  the  process 
of  assimilation,  nor  have  they  the  slightest  relation  to  one  another,  the  one 
is  a  purely  mechanical  and  the  other  a  chemical  process ;  the  carbonic  acid 
which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  leaves  and  roots  together  with  water,  ceases 
to  be  decomposed  on  the  departure  of  day-light.  It  is  dissolved  through 
the  juries  and  escapes  every  moment  through  the  leaves.  What  degree  of 
temperature  will  separate  the  particles  of  the  different  kinds  of  root  vegeta- 
bles sufficient  to  admit  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  may  not  be  correctly 
understood. 

Liebig  says,  there  is  no  example  of  carbon  combining  directly  with  oxygen 
at  common  temperature,  but  numerous  facts  show  that  hydrogen,  in  certain 
states  of  condensation,  possesses  that  property ;  that  there  is  a  division  line 
between  thirty-two  and  one  hundred  degrees  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Pot* 
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tar  thinks  that  sixty,  degrees  is  near  the  temperature  where  the  absorption 
of-  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  will  show  itself  in  the  interior  of  the  sub- 
stance, but  at  this  temperature  chemical  transformation  will  be  very  slow, 
but  will  increase  in  rapidity  with  increase  of  temperature.  That  uncom- 
mon damp  and  moist  situations  will  produce  the  same  chemical  changes  hj 
softening  the  texture,  and  thus  counteracting  the  agency  of  cohesion,  is 
known  to  be  a  fact  beyond  a  doubt.  I  think  that  the  potato  will  not  be 
materially  .affected  by  any  chemical  agency  between  thirty-two  and  sixty 
degrees,  after  the  vital  force  has  brought  it  into  a  state  of  equilibrium^  un- 
less/urronnded  by  uncommon  moisture.  I  have  thus  far  quoted  largely 
from  standard  works. 

I  will  now  ask  the  question,  can  there  be  anything  done  to  prevent 
the  prevailing  calamity?  I  would  answer,  first,  that  sound  healthy 
seed  for  the  commencement  would  ■  be  important.  Second,  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  fields  or  soil,  for  many  conditions  are  necessary  for  the 
life  of  plants,  those  of  each  genus  require  special  conditions,  and  should 
but  one  of  these  be  wanting,  although  the  rest  be  supplied,  the  plants  will 
not  be  brought  to  maturity.  If  we  knew  with  certainty  the  substances  ca- 
pable of  nourishing  a  plant  and  bringing  it  to  maturity,  we  might  be  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  life  of  all  plants,  by  study- 
ing their  composition.  The  development  of  every  part  of  a  plant  in  a  free 
and  uncultivated  state,  depends  on  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  food 
afforded  it  by  the  spot  on  which  it  grows.  A  plant  is  developed  oil  the 
most  sterile  and  unfruitful  soil,  as  well  as  on  the  most  luxuriant  and  fertile ; 
the  only  difference  which  can  be  observed  being  in  its  height  and  size,  ia 
the  number  of  its  twigs,  branches,  leaves,  blossoms  and  fruit  Whilst  the 
individual  organs  of  a  plant  increase  on  a  fertile  soil,  they  diminish  on  an- 
other, where  those  substances  which  are  necessary  for  their  formation  are 
not  so  bountifully  supplied.  We  must  know,  if  possible,  what  substances 
the  soil  contains,  and  what  are  the  components  of  the  substances  in  the 
plant  we  wish  to  cultivate.  Until  these  points  are  satisfactorily  determined, 
a  rational  system  of  agriculture  cannot  exist.  We  must  proceed  in  tho 
culture  of  plants  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  we  do  in  the  fattening  of 
animals,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  increase  the  quantity  and  quality,  for  pre* 
dsely  the  same  result  will  follow  in  both  cases ;  in  supplying  the  necessary 
food  to  plants,  we  shall  keep  up  the  vital  force  which  will  resist  the  chemi- 
cal influences  of  oxygen.  But  before  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
whole  subject,  the  power  and  knowledge  of  the  physiologist,  of  tho  agricultu- 
rist, and  chemist,  must  be  united  for  its  complete  solution.  Third,  a  chemi- 
cal action  is  not  liable  to  take  place  while  the  potato  is  in  process  of  growth, 
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bat  if  it  should,  by  some  cause,  aside  from  the  common  course  of  nature, 
the  assimilation  mast  first  be  arrested,  for  the  wheels  cannot  turn  opposite 
ways  at  the  same  time*  If  the  meohanios  step  aside  from  their  work  of 
Assimilation,  the  oxygen  may  oommenoe  the  destruction  of  the  organized 
compound,  there  will  be  no  means  within  oar  reach  to  provide  for  this  ca- 
lamity. But  if  the  vital  force  of  assimilation  should  be  kept  up  until  the 
plant  is  brought  to  maturity,  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil  when  the  po- 
tato is  growing  is  below  sixty  degrees  (F.,)  they  will  not  suffer  a  chemical 
change,  unless  there  is  uncommon  moisture  about  the  plant.  But  if  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  should  rise  above  sixty  degrees  (F.,)  and  the  field 
uncommon  moist,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  any  length  of  time,  the  gath- 
ering of  the  crop  would  undoubtedly  be  preferable,  if  they  could  be  stored 
in  a  coo],  dry,  and  dark  cellar,  where  the  temperature  is  below  sixty  (F.,) 
and  a  circulation  of  air  permitted  to  pass  through  them  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  gas. 

My  experience  upon  the  subject  is  this.  In  the  summer  of  1846,  I 
erected  a  cellar  sufficiently  large  to  hold  eight  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  stored  that  fall  seven  thousand,  averaging  about  eight  feet  deep.  The. 
cellar  was  built  upon  the  north  side  of  a  hill  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
two  ventilations  to  enter  beneath  the  floor  of  the  cellar ;  timbers  were  laid 
erossways  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  boards  laid  upon  them  about 
eight  inches  wide  and  one  inch  apart,  admitting  the  cold  fresh  air  to  circu- 
late under  the  whole  body  of  potatoes.  The  result  has  been  that  my  stock 
has  been  preserved ;  no  chemical  action  has  been  discovered  to  work  the 
work  of  decay.  Potatoes  which  were  diseased  when  stored,  have  been  ar- 
rested from  further  decay,  and  the  diseased  part  of  the  potato  dried  down 
and  the  sound  part  preserved.  This  experiment  has  been  tested  with  the 
same  result  for  the  last  four  years. 

Fourth,  what  influence  on  all  the  change  that  will  take  place  in  hoeing 
plants,  in  the  absence  of  light,  perhaps  may  not  be  directly  known ;  but  we 
know  that  the  accumulation  of  carbon  will  not  take  place  in  the  absence  of 
light ;  that  a  plant  in  complete  darkness  cannot  decompose  carbon,  as 
shown  by  Liebig,  and  in  total  absence  of  light,  in  (a  warm  sultry  night  for 
example,)  the  constituents  of  the  leaves  and  green  parts,  (or  feeders,)  of  the 
plant  will  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  a  property  whioh  in  daylight 
they  do  not  possess,  and  this  combining  of  the  oxygen  may  be  so  complete 
as  to  carry  the  plant  beyond  the  recovery  of  its  assimilation.  Whon  this 
takes  place  it  will  first  be  discovered  by  the  drooping  of  the  leaves,  buds,  or 
green  parts  that  are  on  the  stock  of  the  living  plant,  and  if  continued  any 
length  of  time,  with  high  temperature,  the  vital  force  will  be  wholly  de- 
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stroyed,  bat  these  influences  are  confined  principally  to  the  more  tender 
plants.  Draper  thinks  that  the  Tithonic  rays,  which  are  always  associated 
with  light,  have  a  decomposing  effect  npon  many  substances,  but  that  the 
decomposing  will  be  precisely  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  rays  absorbed. 
If  this  is  so,  the  potato  may  and  will  suffer  under  this  influence  after  being 
gathered,  unless  secured  from  its  influence.  I  presume  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  potatoes  of  the  first  class,  after,  having  been  exposed  to  the 
light  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  will  lose  their  rich  qualities,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  providing  for  this  calamity. 

Recapitulation, 

First,  the  eremacausis  of  such  substances  analogous  to  the  putrefaction 
of  azotised  bodies  have  two  affinities ;  the  affinity  of  nitrogen  for  hydrogen, 
that  of  carbon  for  oxygen,  and  both  facilitate  the  disunion  of  the  elements, 
and  two  affinities  also  in  action  in  those  bodies  which  decay  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  for  the  hydrogen 
of  the  substance  which  corresponds  to  the  attraction  of  the  nitrogen  for  the 
same  element ;  and  the  other  is  the  affinity  of  the  carbon  of  the  substance 
for  its  oxygen.  This  emission  of  carbonic  acid  (which  is  C.  E.  Goodrich's 
dry  rot,)  will  not  take  place  below  fifty-five  or  sixty  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  chemical  combination  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  may  take  place  in  a 
temperature  as  low  as  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees,  for  the  reason  that  moisture 
is  another  agent  with  heat  employed  to  soften  and  separate  the  atoms  of  the  - 
substance,  sufficient  to  admit  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  act  upon  the  internal 
organs  of  the  tubers ;  this  is  the  water  or  the  wet  rot. 

I  think  these  chemical  combinations  in  their  varied  modifications  cover 
the  principal  grounds  of  the  potato  disease,  while  they  are  in  the  ground, 
but  these  chemical  forces  are  all  arrested  while  the'  plant  is  in  the  process  of 
growth  by  the  vital  force  inherent  in  it,  tho  one  being  mechanical  and  the 
other  chemical.  But  external  causes  such  as  frost,  rust,  or  dark  nights, 
with  high  temperature  will  destroy  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of  assimila- 
tion and  arrest  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
but  they  cannot  turn  the  wheels  back,  another  influence  must  do  this  work, 
the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen.  It  can  be  readily  foreseen  that  if  wo 
possess  ourselves  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  decompositions  and  trans- 
formation of  the  different  families  of  plants,  we  can  assist  their  produc- 
tion and  preservation,  and  they  will  respond  to  our  care,  if  applied  in  the 
beaten  track  that  nature  has  marked  out  for  us  to  follow. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

BY  J.  H.  SALISBURY,  M.  D. 

Vegeto-ehemical  analyses  are  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  the  proximate  and  ultimate  organic  and 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  whole  plant,  and  its  several  parts.  It  is  re- 
quisite in  studying  the  physiology  of  plants,  that  equal  attention  be  paid  to 
these  three  kinds  of  analysis,  for  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the 
chemistry  of  inorganic  and  organic  bodies ;  that  in  the  former  case  the  de- 
termination of  the  proximate  principles  can  be  inferred  from  that  of  the 
ultimate  constituents,  while  in  the  latter  case  no  such  rule  holds  good. 
Hence  these  methods  of  analysis  must  be  conducted  separately  and  dis* 
tinctly. 

In  the  examination  of  any  given  plant  special  attention  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  percentage  of  inorganic  matter,  organio  matter  and  water  in 
the  different  proximate  organs,  as  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  &c,  separately, 
and  in  the  whole  plant.  This  gives  us  not  only  the  percentage  of  water, 
dry  matter,  and  inorganic  matter,  in  the  whole  plant,  but  also,  the  per- 
centage of  these  in  the  several  organs  individually. 

To  illustrate  its  practical  bearing,  suppose  the  plant  in  view  is  one  com- 
monly cultivated  for  food,  for  instance  maize.  We  determine  in  a  fresh 
plant  when  ripe,  the  aggregate  amount  of  water,  dry  matter,  and  in- 
organic matter  which  that  plant  contains.  Suppose  the  average  of  each 
plant  to  be  one  pound,  one  hundred  plants  would  weigh  one  hundred  pounds. 
These  one  hundred  plants  or  one  hundred  pounds,  contain  of  water,  15  lbs.; 
organic  matter,  81  lbs.;  inorganic  matter,  4  lbs.  Suppose  one  acre  of  land 
to  produce  six  tons  of  plants,  which  is  a  fair  yield.  These  six  tons,  would 
contain  of  water,  1,800  lbs.;  organic  matter,  9,710  lbs.;  inorganic  matter, 
480  lbs.  The  percentage  of  inorganic  matter,  interests  us  particularly  in  this 
preliminary  examination,  for  the  reason,  that  we  know  that  the  plants  obtain 
it  entirely  from  the  soil.  There  must  be  in  the  soil  all  the  inorganic  ingre- 
dients that  we  find  in  the  plants  and  the  plants  must  derive  all  the  inorganic 
matter  they  contain  from  the  soil ;  hence  we  must  find  in  the  acre  of  soil, 
after  the  crop  is  removed,  4801bs.  less  of  inorganic  matter,  than  it  contained 
before  the  plants  were  grown  upon  it.  If  this  acre  be  cropped  with  this 
plant  for  a  series  of  twenty  years,  without  any  inorganic  matter  being  ad- 
ded, there  will  be  removed  9,600  lbs.  Hence  the  soil  will  contain  9,000. 
lba  less  of  inorganic  matter  than  it  did  previous  to  the  cropping.  Hence 
we  notice,  that  the  soil  is  gradually  but  actually  exhausted  of  its  inorganic 
matter,  at  the  rate  of  480  lbs.  per  year.    If  we  add,  however,  480  lbs. 
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yearly  to  the  soil,  its  weight  will  not  decrease,  because  we  return  yearly  the 
amount  taken  away.  But  in  adding  inorganic  matter,  we  may  not  furnish 
jhe  soil  with  the  precise  ingredients  which  the  plants  remove,  as  wo  have  not 
.yet  determined  the  constituents  of  the  inorganic  matter  removed  by  the  orop. 
Our  next  step  then  is  to  determine  accurately  the  composition  of  the  inor- 
ganic matter. 

This  will  give  us  the  amount  of  each  ingredient  removed.  If  we  crop  our 
eoil  for  a  series  of  years,  and  wish*  this  cropping  not  to  exhaust,  impoverish,  or 
render  it  poorer  in  inorganic  constituents,  and  consequently  less  productive, 
we  must  add  yearly  something  which  will  furnish  it  with  the  amount  of  each 
ingredient  removed,  and  this  can  be  done  by  adding  in  a  soluble  form,  so  as 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  plants,  the  fertilizing  materials  which  will  restore 
die  exhaustion  which  has  been  made. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  inorganic  matter  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  growth  of  a  plant  than  organic,  or  that  organic  matter  per- 
forms a  more  important  office  than  inorganic.  The  fact  is,  both  are  neces- 
sary, and  both  may  be  considered  as  equally  important.  But  the  inorganic 
matter  which  a  plant  contains,  we  know  is  derived  entirely  from  the  soil, 
while  the  organio  matter,  as  far  as  known,  is  derived  both  from  the  soil  and  air* 
Therefore,  the  reason  why  we  add  a  given  quantity  of  each  of  the  inor- 
ganic bodies  before  referred  to,  yearly,  to  the  soil,  is  that  they  are  the  bodies, 
the  aforesaid  quantities  of  which  are  removed  by  a  single  crop,  and  we  add 
them  to  the  soil  to  return  what  is  taken  away.  Hence  the  inorganic  analy- 
sis of  a  plant  is  made  to  throw  light  upon  the  process  of  its  culture.  The 
proximate  and  ultimate  organio  analyses,  however,  are  not  made  so  much  to 
throw  light  upon  the  process  of  its  culture,  as  those  of  the  inorganic,  but 
more  lor  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  its  nutritive  powers,  and  the  bodies 
which  it  may  contain,  that  may  be  usefully  applied  in  the  arte  or  medicine, 
and  to  give  us  a  better  idea  of  its  physiology. 

What  has  been  said  in  relation  to  maize,  is  merely  to  illustrate  briefly 
the  practical  value  of  the  analysis  of  plants  in  agriculture. 

Analysis  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  (Hdiccntkus  tuberosus.) 

This  plant  is  interesting  at  this  time  to  cultivators,  as  an  article  to  take 
in  part,  for  feeding,  the  place  of  the  potato,  which  at  present  is  quite  unsafe 
and  unprofitable  to  cultivate,  to  any  considerable  extent,  on  account  of  ite 
liability  to  disease.  The  tendencies  to  this  diseased  state  have  been  rapidly 
increasing,  year  after  year,  till  now  cultivators  grow  this  plant  with  a  care- 
ful, sparing,  and  almost  faithless  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  many  earnest 
interrogations  put  by  the  observer,  its  disease  seems  still  to  remain  as  much 
of  an  unsolved  enigma  to  physiologists  as  ever.  , 
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It  has  been  so  extensively  grown,  on  account  of  its  cheapness7ease  of 
culture)  nutritious  powers,  and  adaptation  as  food  for  ^limAl*  and  men,  that 
its  partial  loss  through  disease  has  been  and  still  will  be  deeply  and  seri- 
ously felt,  unless  the  disease  abates,  or  some  substitute,  of  partial  one  cane 
be  found.  One  and  the  main  object  of  making  the  following  examinations 
of  the  artichoke,  was  to  determine  whether  it  had  in  composition  any  claims 
to  qualities  which  would  recommend  it  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  .potato 
in  feeding  stock.  It  has  proved  much  richer  in  fat  forming  principles  and 
nitrogen  bodies  than  was  at  first  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  the  percent- 
ages of  water,  dry  matter,  and  ash,  were  separately  determined ;  secondly, 
the  composition  of  the  ash ;  and  thirdly,  the  organic  matter  was  examined, 
and  the  percentage  of  fat  and  muscle  forming  products  ascertained. 

The  white  and  red  Jerusalem  artichokes  have  both  been  examined.  The 
white  variety  was  raised  on  the  flats,  just  north  of  Albany,  and  furnished 
by  Mr.  Sanders,  the  red  on  the  island,  just  south  of  Albany,  and  furnished 
by  Mr.  £.  McGrath.  The  tubers  of  the  white  variety  were  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  red.  The  size  of  the  white  tubers  were  as  follows :  length 
four  inches,  diameter  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  average  length  of.  the 
red  tubers  was  about  five  inches,  their  diameter  one  inch. 

Percentage  of  water,  dry'matter,  and  ash : 

White  tnben.  lUd  tnber*.    Tops  of  red  nnUf 

Water,....! 83.608  68.85  40.08 

Dry  matter, 16.892  81.65  59.92 

Ash, 774  1.852  8,85 

Ash  calc.  on  dry  matter, 4.728  4.27  6.425 

■ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  white  variety  contained  88.608  per  cent  of 
water,  while  the  red  has  but  68.35  per  cent  The  tubers  of  the  white 
variety  were  of  a  much  larger  growth  than  those  of  the  red,  and  were  more 
succulent  and  tender.  The  mean  per  cent  of  water  of  the  two  varieties  is 
75.979,  which  is  equal  to  about  the  mean  per  eent  of  water  in  the  potato 
tuber. 

In  the  fresh  tubers,  the  percentage  of  inorganic  matter  is  less  in  the  white 
than  in  the  red  variety ;  but  in  the- dry  tubers,  the  percentage  of  ash  is  great- 
est in  the  white  kind.  One'  ton  of  the  fresh  tubers  of  the  white  variety 
takes  from  the  soil  15.48  lbs*  of*  inorganic-  matter.  •  One  ton  of  the  fresh 
tubers  of ' the  red  kind  removes  27*04  4bs.  of  ash  or- inorganic  matter ;  and 
one  ton  of  the  tops  take  up  77  lbs.   •  •  ... 

Au  acre  of  soil  would  grow  about  45,000  plants.  These  45,000  plants 
have  of  stalks  or  tops  about  11,250  lbs.,  or  5.62  tons.  In  a  good  crop,  the 
weight  of  the  tubers  of  each  plant  would  average  at  least  one-third  of  a 
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pound.  An  acre,  then,  would  produce  about  15,000  lbs.,  or  7£  tons.  The 
tubers  would  be  removed  for  feeding,  the  tops  generally  would  be  left  on 
the  soil  The  7£  tons  of  tubers  of  the  white  variety  remove  from  the 
soil  about  116  lbs.  of  inorganio  matter ;  7&  tons  of  tubers  of  the  red  variety 
remove  about  203  lbs. ;  5.62  tons  of  tops  take  from  the  soil  of  inorganic 
matter  about  433  lbs. 

We  know  now  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  inorganio  matter  which  a 
given  weight  of  tubers  or  tops  will  require. 

Our  next  step  is  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of  this  inorganic,  matter, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  add  to  our  soil  what  is  taken  away.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  composition  of  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  tubers  and  tops : 

Ash  of  tub***.  Ash  topi  or 

Whits  variety.       Red  variety.        Bed  variety. 

Carbonic  acid, 21.75  23.10  trace. 

Silicic  acid, 1.60  1.40  26.55 

Phosphoric  acid ft.75  12.05  11.10 

Phosphate  of  iron, 1.20  1.25  8.25 

Lime, 1.95  3.35       *    18.30 

Magnesia, 0.55  0.80  8.85 

Potash, 42.20  43.65  11.40 

Soda, 15.25  6.60  15.85 

Chlorine,. ...  2.55  2.65  0.85 

Sulphuric  acid 1.95  4.45  4.05 

98.75  98.80  99.60 


The  116  lbs.  of  inprganic  matter,  in  the  7-£  tons  of  white  tubers,  con- 
tain of 

Carbonic  acid, 26    pounds. 

Silicic  acid,  ..... . ..•«....  2  do 

Phosphoric  acid,  ........... 11£  do 

Phosphate  of  iron • 1J  do 

Lime, ...•••••... 2  do 

Magnesia, . . . , 1  do 

Potash, .' 49  do 

Soda, ....••».••••••.•...••....  18  do 

Chlorinet . 3  do 

Sulphuric  acid, ...•.......,.,.  2  do 

116  do 
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The  203  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  7£  tons  of  the  tubers  of  the  red 

variety  contain, 

Carbonic  acid, < 47£  pounds. 

Silicic  acid, 8        do 

Phosphoric  acid, 25        do 

Phosphate  of  iron, 8        do 

Lime, • 7        do 

Magnesia, 1        do 

Potash, . .     89        do 

Soda 13  J      do 

Chlorine, .* 5        do 

Sulphurio  acid, . . . . 9        do 

The  483  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter,  taken  up  by  the  5.62  tons  of  tops, 

contain  of 

Carbonic  acid, trace. 

Silicic  acid, 115    pounds. 

Phosphorio  acid, 48        do 

Phosphate  of  iron, ; . . . 14        do 

Lime, 79        do 

Magnesia,  . . .  .x 38J      do 

Potash, !.....     49 J      do 

•Soda, 68J      do 

Chlorine, 3  £      do 

Sulphuric  acid, 17  J      do 

If  in  the  red  variety  wo  add  together  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  7£  tons 

of  tubers*,  and  the  5.62-  tons  of  tops,  we  have  636  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter. 

These  636  lbs.  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  amount  of  inorganic  matter  taken 

up  yearly  by  the  artichoke  plants  from  an  acre  of  soil.    It  contains  the 

following  bodies  in  the  following  proportions: 

Carbonic  add,. 47J  pounds. 

Silicic  acid, 118        do 

Phosphoric  acid, 78  .      do 

Phosphate  of  iron, 17        do 

Lime, 86       do 

Magnesia, 39  J      do 

Potash, 138J      do 

Soda 82        do 

Chlorine, •       8|      do 

Sulphuric  acid, f 26  J      do 

If  the  tops  and  tubers  are  both  removed  from  the  soil,  then  from  each 
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acre  there  will  be  taken  the  aforesaid  680  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  seen  above.  This  636  lbs.  could  be  returned  to  the 
soil,  by  adding  for  the  118  lbs.  of  6ilicie  acid,  four  tons  of  hog  or  cow  ma- 
nure, or  1,000  lbs.  of  ashes ;  the  73  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  17  lbs. 
of  phosphate  of  iron,  by  adding  3£  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  11 J  tons  of  cow 

0 

manure,  or  460  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  800  lbs.  of  bone  dust ;  the  86  lbs  of  limer 
by  43  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  86  tons  of  cow  manure,  or  300  lbs.  of  ashesr 
or  86  lbs.  of  caustic  lime,  or  220  lbs.  of  plaster ;  the  89  J  lbs.  of  magnesia,, 
by  adding  40  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  cow  manure,  or  1,000  lbs.  of  ashes ; 
the  188  lbs.  of  potash,  by  45  tons  of  hog  or  cow  manure,  or  1,700  lbs.  of 
ashes ;  the  82  lbs.  of  soda,  by  10  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  7  tons  of  oow  ma- 
nure, or  600  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  165  lbs.  of  common  salt ;  the  26£  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  8|  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  6J  tons  ef  cow  manure,  or  900 
ibs.  of  ashes,  or  about  48  lbs.  of  plaster.  If  the  tops  are  left  on  the  groundr 
and  the  7 J  tons  of  tubers  only  removed,  they  would  take  away  only  208 
lbs.  of  inorganic  matter,  which  could  be  replaced  as  follows :  the  3  lbs.  of 
silicic  acid,  by  200  lbs.  of  hog  and  cow  manure,  or  25  lbs.  of  ashes ;  the  25 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  3  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  iron,  by  1 J  tons  of  hog 
manure,  or  S£  tons  of  cow  manure,  or  200  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  100  lbs.  of  bone 
dust ;  the  7  lbs.  of  lime,  by  3£  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  7  tons  of  oow 
manure,  or  about  22  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  15  lbs.  of  plaster,  or  7  lbs.  of  caustic 
time ;  the  1  lb.  of  magnesia,  by  1  ton  of  hog  or  cow  manure,  or  25  lbs.  of 
ashes ;  the  89  lbs.  of  potash,  by  60  tons  of  hog  or  cow  manure,  or  1,000 
lbs.  of  ashes ;  the  18£  lbs  of  soda,  by  about  If  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  1£ 
tons  of  cow  manure,  or  100  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  25  lbs.  of  common  salt ;  the 
9  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  8  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  2£  tons  of  oow  manure, 
or  300  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  18  lbs.  of  plaster.  By  looking  over  the  preceding 
calculations,  the  bad  policy  of  adding  only  one  kind  of  manure  to  return  the* 
bodies  removed  by  this  crop,  (the  same  is  true  of  other  plants)  will  be  strik- 
ingly exhibited ;  for  instance,  in  the  calculations  for  returning  to  the  soil 
the  inorganic  matter  removed  by  the  tops  and  tubers,  it  will  be  seen,  that  by 
adding  to  the  soil'  4  tons  of  hog  manure,  the  118  lbs.  of  silicic  acid  re- 
moved by  the  crop  is  restored ;  but  it  requires  to  return  the  phosphoric- 
acid  only  3  J  tons  of  hog  manure,  while  for  the  lime  it  requires  48  tons,  for 
the  magnesia  40  tons,  for  the  potash  45  tons,  for  the  soda  10  tons,  and  for 
the  sulphuric  acid  8  J  tons. 

Again,  to  restore  the  inorganic  matter  removod  by  the  7  J  tons  of  tubersr 
it  requires  for  the  silicic  acid  only  200  lbs.  of  hog  manure,  while  for  the 
phosphoric  acid  it  requires  1£  tons  of  hog  manure ;  for  the  lime,  8 J  tons; 
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&T  the  magnesia,  one  ton ;  for  the  potash,  36  tons ;  for  the  soda,  If  tons ; 
and  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  three  tons. 

Now  it  will  be  plainly  seen  from  the  above,  that  if  you  add  only  hog 
manure  to  restore  the  loss,  there  will  be  a  great  waste  of  material.  If  you 
add  3£  tons  of  hog  manure,  it  will  restore  the  phosphorie  acid  taken  away, 
but  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to .  restore  either  the  silicic  acid,  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  soda,  the  magnesia,  or  the  lime.  If  we  add  ten  tons,  it  will  far* 
sish  the  amount  of  soda,  but  not  enough  lime,  magnesia,  or  potash ;  yet 
more  than  is  necessary  of  phosphoric,  silicic,  and  sulphurio  acids.  If  we 
add  45  tons  of  hog  manure,  it  will  be  enough  to  restore  the  potash  removed, 
hut  more  than  is  necessary  of  all  the  other  inorganic  bodies.  While  the 
45  tons  furnish  but  barely  enough  potash  for  a  single  crop,  it  supplies  silicic 
and  phosphoric  acids  enough  for  eleven  crops,  sulphuric  acid  enough  for  five 
crops,  soda  enough  for  four  and  a  half  crops,  &c.  If  the  tubers  only  are 
removed  from  the  soil,  the  waste  will  be  much  greater.  For  instance,  it 
requires  only  200  lbs.  of  hog  manure  to  restore  the  silicic  acid  removed  by 
7£  tons  of  tubers,  1J  tons  to  restore  the  phosphoric  acid,  while  it  requires 
36  tons  to  restore  the  potash. 

By  what  means  can  this  great  waste  of  material  be  saved  ?  Every  prac- 
tical man  would  tell- us  that  it  could  be  done  by  a  proper  mixture  (which 
is  to  be  modified  by  the  crop)  of  certain  mineral  bodies  with  organic  ma- 
nures, forming  what  is  commonly  called  compost.  A,  compost  adapted  to 
ihe  wants  of  the  artichoke  would  not,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
prefatory  remarks,  be  a  proper  one  for  corn  or  wheat,  because  they  differ 
materially  in  the  inorganic  constituents.  Hence  each  variety  of  plant  should 
have  its  own  peculiar  compost,  so  prepared  as  to  furnish  it  with  the  consti- 
tuents in  the  proportion  most  naturally  acmpted  to  it.  For  instance,  the 
following  compost,  in  the  quantities  given  below,  would  be  an  economical 
and  very  pood  immure  for  the  artioboke,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  what 
is  removed  in  1\  tons  of  tubers.  Besides  the  inorganic  matter  it  supplies, 
it  furnishes  the  soil  with  considerable  organio  matter  to  increase  its  absorb- 
ing power,  elevate  its  temperature,  and  aid  in  the  solubility  of  the  inorganic 
constituents,  aside  from  acting  as  food  itself  for  the  plant* 

Compost — Fifty  pounds  of  gypsum,  or  plaster ;  fifty  pounds  of  common 
salt ;  three  hundred  pounds  of  ashes  ;  one  ton  of  hog  manure,  or  two  tons 
of  cow,  sheep,  or  horse  manure  ;  five  to  ten  tons  of  peat 

The  aforesaid  calculation  supposes  the  soil  to  be  in  a  good  condition  when 
cultivation  begins,  both  mechanically  and  ohemiqally.  What  is  added  is 
merely  to  supply  the  waste,  or  return  the  materials  removed  by  the  crop, 
and  thus  preserve  the  soil  at  least  in  as  good  a  condition  as  before  cultiva- 
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tion.  If  a  soil  were  poor  and  barren,  and  the  object  was  to  reclaim  it,  er 
render  it  rich  and  productive,  the  first  step  is  to  determine  its  mechanical 
condition  and  chemical  composition.  The  second  step,  to  alter  its  mecha- 
nical condition,  if  necessary,  by  draining,  irrigating,  adding  peat,  sand,  or 
clay,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  oase  may  roquire,  and  such  a  oompost  of 
manures  as  will  bring  its  mechanical  condition  and  chemical  composition  to 
such  a  state  as  will  make  it  correspond  with  that  of  a  rich,  productive  soil. 
We  now  come  to  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  artichoke  tubers : 

WHITS  TAEMTY.  IID  YABmTT. 

«        iii  *  i  \  /  *  '     "  ■     » 

600  gra  of      lOOgra.  of     lOOgrs.  of      600  gra.  of      100  gn.  of      100  gra.  of 
freah  lubere.  freah  tubert.    dry  tupere.    freah  uibere.  fresh  tuber*,    dry  lobera. 

Water 41904  83008  341*75  08*330  

Fiber, 11*80  3  239  13*004  18*38  3*676  11-67* 

Sugar  and  extract,..  10'76  3*969  94*600  38*44  7*688  94*40? 

Dextrine 13*96  9*659  16*446  97*16  6*436  17 


Caaein, 10  23  9069  12*795  9200  4*400  13070 

Albumen, 10*40  9*060  19*800  90*43  4086  19074 


Starch, 14  95  9*860  17*673  90*49  V884  18 

Retin, *84  108  1041  09  184  '684 


Glminoua  matter, ... .  '48  *000  505  61  '199 

Fat, 19  -094  140  00  019  067 

488*67     00*734     100*000     400*99     00  844     SQO'OOO 


For  comparison  wo  introduce  the  following,  which  b  the  composition 

of  the  fresh  tubers  of  the  potato  in  a  hundred  parts : 

< 

One  hundred  part*  of 
>>  freah  potato  tuber 

Water, 74-712 

Fiber,  . . . 6-839 

Sugar  und  extract, 2.867 

Dextrine, 0-023 

Casein, 2*054 

Albumen, 0*185 

Starch, 12  *  899 

Resin, trace. 

Glutinous  matter, 0*009 

Fat, • 0*008 


99*496 


The  artichoke  contains  much  less  starch  than  the  potato,  but  is  richer  in 
sugar,  dextrine,  albumen  and  casern.  Its  power  for  fattening,  perhaps,  would 
not  equal  that  of  the  potato,  but  in  muscle,  nerve,  4c,  forming  products,  or 
nitrogen  bodies,  its  composition  would  place  it  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  po- 
tato    The  analysis  show  it  to  be  even -richer.    We  hope,  as  the  plant  is 
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oo0  of  easy  culture,  that  it*  utility  as  food  for  stock  will  be  practically 
tested. 
Ultimate  organic  analysis  of  the  dry  tabors, 

While  variety;  Red  variety. 

Carbon, 45*817  46-9X8 

Oxygen, 40-926  40-566 

Hydrogen,  5-768  .              4-829 

Nitrogon, 8-378  3-597 

Ash, 4-728  4-270 

One  ton  of  the  tubers  of  the 

White  variety  Red  variety. 

Contain,  Water, 1672-16  136668 

Fiber, 44-64  73-52 

'    Sugar  and  extract,  ... .' 99*64  153*76 

Dextrine, 58-04  108-72  • 

Casein, ;....  4104  8800 

Albumen, 41-60  81-72 

Starch, ,. . .  70.04  117-68 

Reejn, 3-36  3-68 

Glutinous  matter, 1-92  2-44 

Fat, '..  0-48  0-36 

From  the  foregoing  results  we  observe  that  the  white  tubers  contain  more 
water  than  the  red.  The  former  has  83*608  per  cent.,  while  the  latter  has 
68 .  33  per  cent  The  mean  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  two  varieties  is  75 .  969 
which  is  not  far  from  the  mean  per  cent  of  the  potato.  Generally,  however, 
we  should  judge  them  to  be  more  watery. 

Analysis  op  tiie  Parsnip,  (Paslinaca  saiioa.) 

BY  J.  H.  8ALI8BURY,  M.   D. 

In  this  oountry  the  parsnip  has  not  to  any  great  extent  been  raised  for 
feeding  stock.  In  England,  however,  they  have  been  grown  somewhat  for 
this  purpose,  and  have  been  found  to  be,  as  their  composition  would  indi- 
cate, highly  valuable. 

*  "  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  from  nine  to  eleven  tons.  In  the 
eastern  district  of  Jersey,  however,  the  prize  crop  for  1889,  gave  the  enor- 
mous yield  of  27  tons  8  owt,  per  acre. 

"  In  Ootober  the  leaves  as  they  begin  to  decay,  should  be  out  off,  and 
given,  when  dry,  to  the  cows :  it  is  important  to  see  that  they  are  dry,  as 
when  moist  from  rain  or  dew  they  are  apt  to  inflame  the  udder.    The  leaves 

•  J.  Le  Gotten,  on  the  enltnre  of  (he  pannip ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sooiety  of  Qe)g- 
lan4,l£tQ,  Part  41ft. 
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come  in  as  a  convenient  auxiliary  to  grass  at  this  period,  and  if  given  mode- 
rately, a  good  armful  per  day,  to  each  cow,  will  impart  nearly  as  much 
richness  to  the  milk  as  the  parsnip  itself. 

"This  most  excellent  root  will  fatten  oxen  or  pigs  (or  poultry  if  boiled) 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  preparatory 
crops  for  wheat.*' 

The  plants  analysed  were  very  large  roots,  fleshy  and  finely  flavored* 
They  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Douw,  of  Greenbush.  The  average  length 
of  the  roots  twelve  inches,  average  widest  diameter  three  inches,  average 
length  of  tops  twenty-eight  inches,  average  weight  of  each  root  nineteen 
ounces. 

Percentage  of  water,  dry  matter  and  ash. 

•    Om  hundred  part*       One  hundred  part* 
of  freed  foot.  of  freeh  ton. 

0     Percentage  of  water ,     81*312  80*125 

do  dry  matter, 18-688  10-875 

do  ash 1-280  1-760 

do  ash  in  dry  matter,...       6;850  16-184 

The  parsnip  root  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  watoithan  the  po- 
tato, and  a  smaller  percentage  than  the  turnip,  carrot  and  beet.  About 
18J  lbs.  in  the  hundred  is  dry  matter,  the  rest  is  water.  The  tops  contain 
about  11  per  cent  of  dry  matter ;  7813  lbs.  of  the  fresh  roots  contain 
100  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter  or  ash ;  5682  lbs.  of  the  fresh  tops  yield  100 
Hm.  of  ash. 

One  hundred  lhe.  of      One  hundred  the.  of 
the  aeh  of  real*.  the  «*h  of  top*. 

Carbonic  acid, 21-85  lbs.  23-51 

Silicic  acid, 0-45  do  0-92 

Phosphoric  acid, 15-10  do  4*31 

Phosphateof  iron, .....! 0.65  do        #      1-4S 

Lime, 8-85  do  1-82 

Magnesia, 1-60  do  0.51 

Potash, 8-45  do  5-38 

Soda, 88-20  do  54-32 

Chlorine 0-60  do  3-13 

Sulphuric  acid, 8-95  do  3-92 

99-20  do  98-80 


The  100  lbs.  of  inorganio  matter  removed  by  7813  lbs.  of  roots  could  be 
returned  to  the  soil  by  adding  to  it  100  lbs.  of  ashes,  40  lbs.  of  common 
salt  and  15  lbs.  of  plaster.    The  100  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter  removed  by 
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5,682  lbs.  of  topsoould  be  returned  by  60  lbe.  of  ashes,  90  lbs.  common  salt 
and  10  lbs.  of  plaster.  The  necessary  organic  matter  could  be  furnished 
by  from  three  to  five  tons  of  cow  or  horse  manure.  As  a  general  rule  a  ton 
of  common  barn-yard  manure,  or  its  equivalent  should  bo  added  to  the  soil 
for  every  ton  of  roots  removed.  This  furnishes  sufficient  organic  matter  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  plant,  and  to  keep  the  soil  warm,  loose,  soluble 
and  retentive.  Besides  this,  it  supplies  a  sufficient  amount  of  most  of  the 
inorganic  bodies,  necessary  for  the  plant,  except  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
soda.  The  deficiency  in  these  oan  be  made  up  with  ashes,  plaster  and  com- 
mon salt. 

Proximate  Organic  Composition. 

One  hundrod  parti       On*  hundred  pom 
of  froth  root  of  dry  root 

Water : 81-812 

Fiber, 5  *  825  28  •  1 18 

Sugar  and  extract, 8*800  46-603 

Dextrine, 2-165  11*800 

Casein, 0-150  0-798 

Albumen, 0-925  4-884 

Starch 1-896  7-865 

Resin, 0095  0-501 

Gluten, 0-040  0-211 

Yellow  coloring  matter, 0020  0-106 

Fat, 0-028  0-116 

100-250      100-000 


Besides  the  above  bodies,  the  root  contains  a  small  quantity  of  malic 
toid,  and  a  principle  whioh  gives  the  peculiar  odor  to  the  parsnip. 

Ultimate  Organic  Analysis. 

Nitrogen, 0-943 

Carbon, ; 42-222 

Oxygen, 44-407 

Hydrogen, 6-850 

The  parsnip  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  starch  and  dextrine  than  the 
beet,  carrot  or  turnip;  but  less  sugar  and  albuminous  matter.  The  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  root  is  a  little  less  than  one  per  cent.,  whioh  shows  it 
to  be  less  rich  in  this  body  than  the  beet  or  carrot 
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MB.  DELAFIELD'S  SUKVEY  OF  SENECA  COUNTY. 

Every  step  taken  by  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  indicates 
progress.  At  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  as  far  as  we  are  in* 
formed,  has  an  association  formed  for  purposes  so  beneficent  and  so  useful, 
in  so  short  a  time,  not  only  enlisted  the  confidence  of  the  farming  public, 
bnt  so  richly  deserved  it.  Commencing  its  operations  in  1832,  and  strug- 
gling in  its  embryo  state  through  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  would 
have  wrecked  less  persevering  men,  it  has,  by  its  tact  and  adjustment  to  the 
wants  of  a  community  like  ours,  slowly  but  steadily  advanced  to  be  now  its 
favorite  institution.  And  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  for  its  success, 
as  all  felt,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  its  interests  were  confided  to  men  who  appreciated  the  true  co* 
dition  of  Agriculture  at  its  formation,  and  who  have  had  the  talent,  indus- 
try and  perseverance  that  have  promoted  its  advancement.'  To  form  some 
opinion  of  its  improvement  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society,  compart 
the  rude  and  imperfect  farm  implements  of  1830,  to  the  model  ones  of 
1850.  From  the  first,  you  infer  how  the  work  was  done  in  their  time  with 
them.  From  the  latter,  how  the  work  can  and  will  be  done  now.  And 
likewise  compare  the  products  from  the  worn  out  land  at  that  time  to  those 
of  the  same  land  now,  where  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent 
agriculturist. 

This  last  remark  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  survey  of  the  county  of 
Seneca,  by  Mr.  Delafield,  where  the  historical  information  upon  this  point 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  collected.  For  instance,  in  1 840 „  from  ten  to 
fourteen  bushels  of  wheat,  were,  upon  the  average,  raised  on  the  acre  in  that 
county,  and  so  proportionately  of  the  other  grains.  In  1850,  the  average 
of  wheat  per  acre  was  twenty  bushels,  and  not  considered  as  at  all  unusual, 
and  so  proportionately  are  the  other  grains  increased.  In  our  immediate 
vicinities,  which  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  make  correct  observations  upon 
tho  farming  products  of  surrounding  localities  for  the  last  twenty  years,  this 
tact  of  increased  production  is  incontcstibly  settled.  It  has  for  some  time 
past  often  been  a  source  of  remark,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  the  most 
intelligent  men,  that  apparently  of  many  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  oats  and 
buckwheat,  and  occasionally  rye,  nearly  as  much  is  now  sown  as  was 
formerly  raised,  and  of  potatoes  and  corn,  two  of  our  most  profitable  crona 
the  quantity  raised  is  at  least  doubled.  It  is  true  more  land  is  put  to  their 
culture,  but  it  is  likewise  true  the  produot  per  acre,  on  the  average,  is  very 
much  augmented.  To  what  cause  but  this,  can  we  impute  the  increased 
price  of  land  per  acre,  from  twenty  up  in  many  instances  to  one  hundred 
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dollars,  for  entire  farms  of  one  to  two  hundred  acres.  Can  we  impute  it  to 
increased  population,  creating  a  greater  demand  for  its  products  ?  No ;  for 
look  at  the  census  of  1850,  and  you  Trill  observe  that  in  the  older  counties 
in  the  State,  remote  from  cities,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  population  remains 
nearly  stationary.  It  was  the  imperfect  method  of  farming,  and  its  scanty 
returns  from  an  impoverished  soil,  that  created  a  necessity  for  an  organized 
and  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farming  community,  to  promote  that 
interest.  The  effort  was  made.  A  State  Society,  to  foster  Agriculture 
and  the  kindred  arts,  together  with  collateral  aids  in  the  formation  of  similar 
societies  in  almost  every  county  in  this  State,  is  the  fruit  of  it.  Indeed  a 
short  review  of  its  general  operations  may  here  not  be  out  of  place ;  hut  we 
will  not  go  back  to  describe  the  dim  twilight  that  preceded  its  birth,  but 
trace  a  few  steps  that  have  accompanied  its  onward  progress. 

It  had  its  due  share  of  influence  in  bringing  about  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  State,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  as  important  to  us  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  our  investigations,  as  is  that  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  to  the  young  physician  and  surgeon,  and  so  too  have  been  the  devel- 
opments of  its  treasures  as  applications  to  aid  in  our  husbandry,  as  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  many  appliances  used  by  the  faculty  for  the 
cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  body.  It  is  not  our  business  to  speak  of  it  here 
as  a  work  in  its  present  shape  the  most  useful  and  commodious,  but  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  the  entering  wedge  through  which  the  resources  of  our  great 
State  will  become  more  generally  known,  and  for  the  future  be  better  ap- 
preciated. It  has  given  confidence  to  our  Legislature,  in  their  willingness 
to  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents,  towards  their  funds,  and 
thus  aid  the  Society  in  giving  rewards  for  successful  industry.  It  imparted 
that  same  glow  of  confidence  to  a  discerning  public,  and  brought  into  ex- 
istence the  many  county  agricultural  societies  that  are  now  nearly  co-exten- 
sive with  its  borders.  It  has  created  that  individual  competition  at  our 
State-  Fairs,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  most  profitable  and  valuable  animals, 
the  best  of  farm  implements,  of  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  of 
articles  of  almost  every  description,  that  have  already  been  shown,  to  the 
delight  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  have  attended  them.  It  has  car- 
ried that  same  spirit  of  local  improvement  down  to  the  county  fairs,  which 
in  many  instances,  will  now  almost  vie  in  their  exhibitions  with  that  of  the 
great  Annual  State  Fairs,  of  which  they  were  intended  to  be,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  copies.  It  has  started  into  existence  the  many  agricultural  pa- 
pers that  are  now  issued  by  thousands  from  the  presses  instituted  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  onward  progress,  those  papers  from  hay- 
ing been  a  collection  of  the  wise  sayings  of  our  grandfathers  upon  the  rules 
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of  rural  husbandry,  as  taken  from  the  almanac,  now  contain  essays  and 
dissertations  upon  the  general  and  isolated  subjects  of  our  art,  that  would, 
do  credit  to  our  most  learned  and  accomplished  professors.  Our  yearly 
Transactions  too,  our  Legislature  have  caused  to  be  published,  and  by  their 
dissemination,  and  that  of  our  papers,  it  has  diffused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  at 
home  always  attendant  upon,  and  the  sure  accompaniment  of  progress.  It 
has  scattered  that  spirit  abroad,  as  we  see  our  sister  states  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  and  pos- 
sibly others,  following  our  noble  example.  The  citizens  of  the  last  state 
frankly  acknowledged  the  tact  that  they  were  following  the  example  set 
them  by  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society ;  that  she  intended  to 
take  our  organization  for  a  model,  and-  invited  several  of  our  members  to 
witness  their  first  exhibition. 

The  excellence  and  variety  of  our  fairs,  too,  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
a  tongue,  the  subject  of  many  a  newspaper  paragraph ;  and  its  order  of 
business,  from  the  most  important  to  the  most  trivial,  is  as  promptly  and 
eagerly  published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  land,  as  the  most  important 
event  of  the  times.  It  is  not  giving  it  undue  credit  to  ascribe  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  influence  that  has  produced  the  World's  Fair  at  London,  the 
present  year,  to  the  great  and  successful  example  our  Society  has  given,  not 
to  America  alone,  but  likewise  to  Europe.  And,  not  stopping  «t  outward 
show  as  the  evidences  only  of  its  progress,  it  has  caused  a  critical,  useful, 
and  most  commendatory  survey  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  earth's  forma- 
tion, the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  made  subservient  to  our  agriculture,  to 
be  oommenced  under  its  auspices,  and  in  two  of  the  counties,  vis :  Wash- 
ington and  Seneca,  to  be  finished ;  and,  in  both  cases,  they  are  creditable  alike 
to  the  Society  that  instituted  and  to  ihe  gentlemen  who  conducted  them. 
These  surveys  will  unquestionably  be  extended,  under  the  same  auspices,  to 
the  different  counties  in  the  State,  and  will  contain  a  compendium,  produced 
much  cheaper,  more  practical,  and  far  more  useful  than  the  more  elaborate 
and  ornate  work  of  the  State  Geologist. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  results  that  have  emanated  from  the  existence  of 
our  State  Society — but  we  have  not  been  barren  of  more  substantial  fruit 
It  is  farther  manifested  in  our  increased  production  of  all  that  constitutes  a 
nation's  prosperity ;  and  the  coming  census,  if  it  does'  not  in  all  the  coun- 
ties in  the  State  show  that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  produced  more 
than  formerly,  it  will  at  least  satisfy  the  most  incredulous,  that  in  those 
counties  where  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  most  rife,  the  increased 
productions  of  the  soil  are  most  apparent. 

These  remarks  are  preliminary  to  the  report  of  the  committee  who  woe 
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appointed  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  Sooiety  upon  BIr.  Delafield's  sur* 
-V!j  of  the  county  of  Seneca.  The  manuscript  having  been  submitted  to 
tham,  they  hare  given  it  that  careful  perusal  to  which  it  is  certainly  entitled. 
It  is  an  elaborate  historical,  geographical,  geological  and  agricultural 
survey  of  the  county — its  chapters  treating,  in  their  subdivisions,  on  the 
different  subjects  that  necessarily  grow  out  of  the  branches  of  these  import- 
ant general  heads.  Under  the  first  head,  the  general  history  and  settle- 
ment of  the  State  of  New- York  is  given :  The  extension  of  the  settlements 
to  the  county  of  Seneca ;  The  history  of  the  native  race  it  found  there : 
Their  connection  with  the  other  tribes  of  Indians,  under  the  general  terms 
of  the  Iroquois  nation :  The  wars  of  the  early  settlers  with  thorn,  and  their 
ultimate  expulsion  from  that  part  of  our  State,  after  their  signal  defeat  by 
General  Sullivan :  The  progress,  subsequently,  of  the  settlers :  Their  al- 
ternate success  and  suffering,  until  the  whole  county  was  finally  occupied. 

The  historical  part  relates  many  interesting  incidents  that  occasionally 
occurred  during  these  unsettled  times  and  border  troubles,  and  brings  to 
light  many  new  facts  to  the  reader,  that  without  these  reminiscences  would 
have  soon  passed  into  oblivion.  -While  the  collection  of  the  incidents 
related  gives  interest  to  the  work,  yet  in  our  minds  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther, for  a  historical  surrey  of  the  not  large  county  of  Seneca,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  a  general  history  of  the  State,  remote 
from  the  county  of  which  the  sketch  is  to  be  given,  but  only  so  far  as  it  has 
a  direct  and  immediate  influence  on  the  locality  of  the  county  selected^  It 
is  true,  the  early  settlement  of  the  State  led  slowly  on  to  the  settlement  of 
the  county  of  Seneca ;  but,  if  we  go  back  to  all  these  contingent  and 
remote  events,  in  distant  parts,  although  it  may  be  in  the  same  State,  it 
gives  an  unnecessary  fulness  to  a  narrative,  when  treating  of  an  area  of  only 
a  lew  miles  square,  and  which  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  more  extended 
history  of  the  State.  We  hare  yet  more  .than  fifty  counties  to  be  surveyed. 
If,  in  the  surrey  of  the  historical  part,  we  are  to  have  in  each  the  same 
elaborateness,  it  gives  too  much  volume  to  what  needs  no  repetition,  and  is 
best  disposed  of  by  confining  their  survey  as  much  as  possible  to  the  events 
that  hare  transpired  in  their .  immediate  borders.  For  ourselves,  however, 
we  do  not  complain  of  the  course  taken  by  the  surveyor.  We  only  speak 
of  it  as  rendering  such  a  work  too  voluminous.  Jn  all  probability,  we  are 
to  hare  many  more  of  these  surveys,  of  other  counties  in  the  State,  when, 
with  the  same  appropriateness,  this  example  may  be  followed  by  others  who 
are  not  so  competent  to  giro  them. 

In  no  part  of  this  survey,  however,  were  we  more  interested  than  in  the 
historical  record  of  the  events  that  gave  rise  to  and  attended  the  expedition 
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of  General  Sullivan,  in  1799,  to  chastise  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  western 
portion  of  our  State,  and  the  narrative  describing  that  campaign  has  a 
clearness  and  fullness  not  only  very  desirable,  bnt  necessary  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  it.  In  these  particulars,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  account  of 
that  expedition  w  have  ever  seen  any  where,  and  we  give  its  author  due 
credit  for  the  care  and  pains  with  which  he  has  gathered  his  materials,  and 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  them,  That  portion 
in  which  he  gives  us  a  view  of  the  State  of  agriculture  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  articles  they  cultivated  at  that  time,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
if  specimens  of  their  various  productions,  as  far  as  practicable,  could  now  be 
procured  and  compared  with  those  grewn  by  the  white  man,  it  would  be  the 
cause  of  some  reflection.  We  think  we  did  not  misunderstand  the  author 
where  he  says :  "  some  portions  of  their  orchards  are  still  in  existence,  yet 
bearing  their  products."  Gould  the  Society  hare  a  Bample,  at  one  of  our 
exhibitions,  of  an  Indian  apple,  grown  on  a  tree  probably  planted  before  the 
ground  was  trod  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man,  it  would  so  far  be  demonstra- 
tive proof  that  our  natives  were  not  unapprised  of  the  advantages  leading  to 
modern  civilization. 

Ite  next  division  is  into  political  and  physical  geography.  Under  these 
heads  the  proper  subjects  are  arranged  and  treated  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  All  that  can  be  said,  or  ought  to  be  said,  is  done  after  the  most 
careful  examination ;  indeed,  great  pains  and  unwearied  industry  must  have 
Keen*  used  to  gather  the  facts  that  throw  light  on  these  subjects.  But  it  is 
in  its  geological  department  where,  apparently,  the  most  pains  have  been 
taken  to  give  a  full  and  perfect  sketch  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  coun- 
ty. If  there  is  a  defect  in  the  want  of  information  imparted  to  the  reader, 
by  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  different  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Geology 
of  the  State,  it  is  that  in  surveying  localities  they  did  not  give  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  town  or  county  upon 
which  such  information  was  sought.  For  the  different  subjects  occupying 
near  the  same  ground,  you  are  obliged  to  grope  your  way  through  several 
volumes  and  many  pages  before  you  over  can  find  what  you  seek  for.  But 
in  the  survey  of  the  county  of  Seneca  you  have  the  different  subjects  entering 
into  its  formation,  so  clearly  and  comprehensively  arranged  and  elucidated,  that 
it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Throwing  aside  its  theories  of  the  causes  of 
drifts  that  have  operated  to  make  special  deposits  of  the  different  subjects 
that  enter  into  its  peculiar  formation,  which  are  certainly  plausible,  but  in  their . 
very  nature  speculative  and  uncertain — yet  the  particularity  with  which  its 
geological  survey  has  been  made — the  care  taken  to  gather  facts,  and  facts 
only — the  industry  and  perseverance  which  such  a  collection  would  require, 
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and  the  collation  of  the  materials  thus  gathered— entitle  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  engaged  in  this  work  to  great  credit  for  their  intelligence  and 
seal. 

Its  agricultural  department  comes  next.  This,  as  most  appropriate  to  the 
subject  of  this  report,  we  will  not  enter  into.  The  work  which  follows  will 
best  satisfy 'the  reader  that  no  effort  has  been  wanting  to  make  it  full  and 
interesting,  and  as  its  improvement  is  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the  useful- 
ness  or  reputation  of  this  Society,  to  give  it  full  effect,  we  had  better  let  the 
authors  speak  for  themselves.  We  will  not,  however,  conclude  this  report 
of  the  survey  of  Seneca  county  without  observing  that,  as  it .  is  one  of  the 
fruits  which  have  been  produced  by  the  formation  of  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  if  we  progress  no  farther  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  our  organization,  it  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  the  benefits  it  has  con- 
ferred by  this  investigation.  It  affords,  too,  a  prospective  view  of  what  this 
community  have  to  hope  from  its  efforts  in  future,  should  those  efforts  be 
continued.  We  trust  no  reader  having  undertaken  to  look  into  this  survey, 
will,  onraccount  of  its  length,  be  deterred  from  its  entire  perusal,  He  will 
find  in  it  information  varied,  agreeable,  and  instructive ;  and  if,  in  some  of 
its  reasoning  and  relation  of  events,  he  may  find  what  was  before  in  part 
familiar  to  him,  yet  there  is  a  clearness  and  freshness  in  both  these  respects, 
that  will  leave  none  but  the  most  pleasant  recollections  behind  them. 

J.  P.  BEBKMAN, 
S.  P.  PRENTICE, 

February,  1851  Committee. 
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"  That  which  hath  been  ie  now ;  and  that  whioh  is  to  be,  hath  already  been.*' 

Ia  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  ■ 

expressed  ia  a  communication  from  their  esteemed  Setirotary,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. ;  j 

this  work  was  undertaken  in  April  last,  and  every  portion  of  time  not  required  by  -  j 

the  oare  and  praotical  management  of  a  large  farm,  has  been  devoted  to  a  search  I 
fbr  correct  information,  relative  to  the  various  objects  named  ia  the  instructions  of 

■ 

the  Society.0  Every  town*lot  in  the  county,  surveyed  under  the  authority  of  the 
State,  has  been  visited  and  examined.  The  rock  formation  upon  which  the  soils 
are  based,  was  traced  and  examined  by  aa  accomplished  geologist;!  the  limits  of 
the  various  divisions,  were  carefully  and  exactly  ascertained  and  defined;  and  to 
the  same  gentleman,  acknowledgments  are  due,  for  the  chemical  examination  of 
the  rocks  and  soils  of  the  county,  exhibiting  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  several 
mineral  elements  or  matters  contained  in  them ;  thereby  leading  to  a  knowledge  , 
of  the  beet  modes  of  improving  and  cultivating  the  soil. 

.  To  the  analysis  of  the  soils  of  farms,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  coanty,  rauoh 
tmportanco  is  attributed ;  and  at  this  early  day  benefits  are  confidently  looked  for 
by  many,  whose  farms  were  first  analysed. 

The  analysts  of  farms  in  each  town,  also  offers  a  foundation  for  comparison  at 
some  future  period,  by  which  an  improved  or  deteriorated  oondition  of  the  soil 
may  be  ascertained.  With  this  view,  a  specimen  of  the  soil  of  each  farm  subjeoted 
to  aanl*-tls,  has  been  preserved  in  glass  jars,  sealed,  and  the  locality  labelled 
distinctly  thereon :  these  specimens  are  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  State  So 
eiety,  and  duplicates  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  County  Society. 

In  the  agricultural  division  of  this  work,  every  avenue  has  been  carefully  sought 
and  examined  for  the  assurance  of  accuracy:  abundant  facilities  have  been  afforded 
fcr  frequent  comparison  of  views  and  fact* ;  they  were  frankly  and  freely  tendered  by 

.•  *         •  See  Transactions,  vol  7,  page  3*.  #     t  Dr.  Thomas  AnfweU. 
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the  farmers,  and  a  kind  feoling  was  uniformly  manifested  to  aid  in  the  production  of 
correct  and  digested  material. 

As  no  correct  map  of  the  county  exists  in  any  of  the  State  or  county  offices,  it  became 
necessary  to  procure  fi  ">m  the  Surveyor- General  the  field  notes  of  the  survey  order- 
ed by  the  Legislature  for  the  division  of  this  county  as  part  of  the  military  tract. 
With  these  notes  and  the  aid  of  a  careful  and  correct  surveyor,*  a  map  has  been 
constructed,  on  which  the  hills  and  valleys  arc  delineated,  the  elevation  of  promi- 
nent points  is  noted  and  overy  road  is  carefully  laid  down. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  college  at  Geneva,  no  observations  appear 
to  hare  been  recorded,  by  which  to  establish  its  true  latitude  and  longitude;  the 
nearest  points  hitherto  supposed  to  be  known  or  determined  are,  Canandaigua  and 
Auburn,  as  reported  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  the  Legislature,  and  from 
these  points  near  the  western  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  county,  its  geo- 
graphical limits  are  computed,  and  do  not  vary  probably  very  far  from  the  truth. t 

The  historical  sketch,  serves  to  show  the  advance  of  civilization  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  until  it  penetrated  into  the  thick  forests  of  the  lake  country, 
it  accounts  for  the  decline  of  the  red  men,  and  traces  the  foot  steps  of  the  white 
men  to  their  possession  and  settlement  of  the  county. 

The  drawings  of  grasses,  fossil  remains  and  other  illustrations  are  from  the  pencil 
of  a  farmer's  daughter  of  the  county. 

To  Judge  Tremper  of  Dresden,  and  to  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,  of  Geneva,  many 
thanks  are  due  for  valuable  meteorological  and  general  information j  and  like- 
wise to  the  several  Vice  Presidents  and  other  officers  and  members  ef  the  county 
Agricultural  Society,  for  useful  information  and  facilities  afforded  while  visiting  their 
respective  towns;  to  my  brother  farmers  also,  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  survey  is  now  submitted,  not  as  a  perfect  work,  yet  as  containing  facts 
hitherto  unknown  to  farmers  generally ;  ami  information  of  a  character  and  im- 
portance, which  may  greatly  improve  even  the  best  cultivated  farms,  by  the 
adoption  and  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  methods  indicated. 

No  pretension  is  made  to  offer  any  new  principles,  for  there  are  none ;  the  effort  is, 
to  make  known  facts  and  circumstances  which  have  existed,  though  unknown  or 
unused,  for  a  long  series  of  ages  j  which  when  understood  and  applied  must  conduce 
to  the  comfort,  happiness  and  welfare  of  all ;  to  portray  correctly  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  county,  that  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  means  for  im 
provement  may  be  better  considered  and  understood. 

J.  D£LAFIELD. 
Jkctmber,  1850. 

*  Wm.  T.  Gibson,  Esq.,  of  Waterloo,  Seneca  county. 

t  Mesmto  are  now  in  progTeaa  for  a  aeries  of  correct  ontervauana 
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HISTORICAL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TffB  history  of  Agriculture,  as  connected  with  the  county  of  Seneca,  has 
relation  to  a  period  too  recent,  to  present,  or  admit  of,  an  instructive  con* 
trast  with  the  Agriculture  of  older  counties  in  this  State,  or  other  portions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  advance  of  civilization  since  the  year  1609,  when  the  foot  of  the 
white  man  made  its  first  imprint  upon  the  soil  of  this  State,  has  been  so 
rapid,  with  influences  so  powerful,  and  at  this  time  contributing  benefits  so 
extensive  to  older  nations  of  the  world,  that  a  condensed  view  of  nets  con- 
nected  with  the  introduction  of  moral  and  social  relations,  and  their  progress 
or  development  in  North  America,  will  aid  in  understanding  the  present, 
and  promoting  the  future  condition  of  this  county. 

The  extinction  of  the  raoe  of  red  men,  the  early  proprietor!  of  the  soil, 
with  its  proximate  cause,  has  a  bearing  of  interest  upon  the  agricultural 
history  of  the  land,  nor  oan  it  be  forgotten  that,  within  the  age  of  many 
now  living,  the  smoke  of  the  council  fires  has  risen  in  graceful  wreaths,  and' 
fervent  adoration  has  been  addressed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  by  the  warlike 
Brave,  or  the  eloquent  Sachem  of  the  Seneca  Nation. 

The  existing  monuments  of  Indian  agriculture  indicate  a  condition  of  hfe 
above  the  rude  and  savage  state,  a  state  which  contending  nations  have  en* 
deavored  to  darken  by  fictions  in  their  history,  and  presenting  a  field  of 
inquiry  appropriate  to  this  survey. 

An  eager  and  ardent  appetite  for  mercantile  ascendancy,  deeply  engaged 
the  speculative  minds  of  commercial  men  in  Europe,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  bold  and  dar- 
ing enterprises  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in  Turkey,  from  whenee  he  returned 
to  England  in  1604,  and  his  expedition  with  Oosnold  to  Virginia,  and  the 
adventures  of  Champlain  in  Canada,  effectually  stimulated  and  roused  the 
Dutch  nation  to  appease  their  appetite  for  wealth,  by  reaching  the  treasures 
of  India,  through  a  route  at  once  short,  and  free  from  the  terrific  tempests 
of  the  southern  ocean,  or  the  not  less  dreaded  dangers  of  the  Asiatic  seas. 

It  w«i3  fortunate  for  the  Dutch  that  the  jealousies  and  contentions  of  the 
British  merchants,  allowed  Hendrick  Hudson  to  retire  from  their  service, 
after  two  unsuccessful  voyages,  in  1606.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company 
availed  themselves  of  his  experience,  induced  him  to  enter  their  service,  and 
under  their  auspices,  to  explore  the  northern  seas  for  the  desired  short 
route  to  India. 
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In  the  month  of  April,  1609,  Hudson  sailed  from  Holland  in  the 
"  Cbsscint,"  or  Half-Moon.  Coasting  along  the  inhospitable  ice-bound 
shores  of  Greenland,  and  the  high,  bold  coast  of  Newfoundland,  he  touched 
at  Cape  Cod,  and  thenoe  steered  for  the  British  Colony  established  in  Vir* 
ginia :  changing  his  course,  he  then  followed  the  shores  of  the  American 
continent  until  the  third  day  of  September,  when  he  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  noble  river  which  bears  his  name. 

Hudson  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Albany,  indulging  a  hope  of  com- 
munication with  a  northern  sea  or  ocean ;  the  shallow  waters  above  Albany 
destroyed  this  hope,  compelling  him  to  return  to  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
an  account  of  the  country  along  the  tanks  of  the  Hudson,  published  in 
Amsterdam,  in  1656.  The  work  was  compiled  by  Vanderdonck,  one  of  the 
first  residents  on  the  island  now  called  New- York.  Many  ourious  facto  are- 
stated,  but  as  most  interesting  to  the  present  work,  he  relates  that  the 
country  was  for  many  miles  covered  with  grape  vines,  yielding  much  fruit; 
so  abundant,  that  at  an  early  date  of  the  colony,  wine  was  mads,  and  be- 
came an  article  of  export  to  Holland.  Other  productions  are.  named  by 
him,  but  in  some  instances  they  must  have  been  introduced  from  Europe* 
such  as  apricots,  and  melons.  Indian  corn  and  beans  were  presented  u 
food  to  the  first  Europeans  who  touched  the  shores. 

The  red  men,  who  were  the  lords  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  discovery, 
were  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Iroquois,  a  nation,  or  a  confede- 
racy, whose  power  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Potomac-— a  people  of  indomitable  energy,  and 
possessing  an  imperishable  love  of  liberty.  This  confederacy  was  composed 
of  six  distinct  nations,  the  most  powerful  member  being  the  Seneoas,  or 
Sxnbkbs,  inhabiting  the  region  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  extending  from 
the  western  shores  of  Cayuga  late,  into  the  dense  forests  of  the  far  west, 
where  war-paths  conducted  them  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Huronsand 
Erics,  which  tribes  they  drove  beyond  the  lakes.  The  Cayugas,  Ononda- 
gas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  completed  the  original  confederacy,  to  which 
at  a  later  period,  the  nation  of  Tuskaroras  was  added,  making  in  all  six  na- 
tions, a  power  at  whose  name  all  other  native  tribes  and  nations  trembled. 

Our  national  records  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  energy,  courage,  and 
force  of  character,  of  the  people  who  occupied  western  New- York  from  1670 
to  1840.  Their  prowess  in  war  is  well  developed  as  a  national  charac- 
teristic, in  the  achievements  of  Hendric,  Brant,  Cornplantor,  and  other 
war  braves ;  their  eloquence,  in  the  speeches  of  Logan,  Bed  Jacket,  and 
other  sachems. 

When  Hudson  entered  the  harbor  of  New- York,  then  called  Manhattan 
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by  the  natives,  a  Frenchman,  bold  and  daring,  joined  a  war  party  of  Indians 
from  Canada,  and  penetrated  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  near  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Quebec,  who 
thus  as  a  European,  trod  for  the  first  time,  the  soil  of  Northern  New- York. 
Elated  with  the  knowledge  procured  during  his  hazardous  expedition, 
Champlain  returned  to  France,  kindling  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen 
ambitious  views  and  high  hopes. 

In  1615,  Champlain  again  entered  the  Iroquois  country  from  Canada,  as 
a  foe,  but,  wounded  and  repulsed,  he  found  safety  only  on  the  Canadian 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  while  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, with  their  allied  nations,  rejoiced  in  successfully  protecting  their 
homes  and  hunting  grounds  from  the  grasp  of  strangers  and  intruders.  The 
more  sagacious  policy  of  the  Dutch,  gave  them  a  friendly  footing  on  Man- 
hattan island  in  1609.  The  Dutch  merchants  were  more  intent  upon  traffic 
and  trade  with  the  natives,  than  the  establishment  of  eolonies.  Assiduous 
in  their  endeavors,  they  promoted  kindly  feelings,  and  avoided;  as  fur  as 
practicable,  all  means  of  offence  or  ill  will.  A  few  hovels,  therefore,  were 
erected  for  temporary  shelter,  during  the  periods  of  traffic,  until  1614,  when 
a  fort  was  erected,  indicating  a  more  sure  possession  of  their  dieooveries. 

In  1616,  Albany  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  trading  post,  and 
with  the  increase  of  inhabitants  on  Manhattan  island,  an  increase  of  means 
of  protection  became  indispensable.  A  block  house  was  erected  in  1628, 
and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  determined  establishment  of  a  Dutch 
colony.  Though  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Hudson  landed  at  New-: 
York,  without  the  erection  of  permanent  edifices  for  the  settled  abode  of 
Europeans,  yet  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  exhibited  to,  and  early 
instructed  them  in  the  use  of  fire-arms — to  them  the  most  wonderful  weapon 
of  attack  and  defence,  and  simultaneously  the  introduction  of  ardent  liquors, 
made  them  acquainted  with  an  insidious  foe,  far  more  destructive  than  the 
musket. '  All  the  vices  of  the  white  man  followed  in  succession. 

If  by  the  term  civilization,  is  meant  that  development  of  the  human 
powers  which  shall  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  human  happiness,  it  will 
be  doubted  by  many  whether  the  standard  of  civilization  was  elevated  or 
depressed  among  the  Indians,  by  their  contact  with  Europeans,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  marked  development  of  intellect  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 

v  within  the  last  century,  pointy  to  a  highly  elevated  standard,  very  far  above 

\  the  measure  indicated  at  the  period  of  (he  discovery.     The  advance  of  the 

\        natural  sciences,  the  progress  of  art,  and  consequent  refinement,  have  been 

\      diffused  among  most  nations,  but  events  and  causes  operating  favorably  upon 

\ 
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European  civilization,  have  but  recently  shed  a  healthy  influence  upon  the 
natives  of  America.  Wars  of  extermination,  schemes  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, have,  until  within  a  few  years,  demanded  every  energy  of  the 
Indian  nations  to  resist,  if  not  exclude,  the  white  man  toe. 

When  Hudson  stood  upon  the  island  shore,  surrounded  by  swarthy, 
sinewy  men,  the  only  weapon  of  offence  among  the  warriors  was  the  war* 
club,  the  arrow  with  head  of  flint,  or  hatchet  rudely  made  from  stone.  Yet 
a  short  time  had  passed  away,  when  the  same  men  were  seen  brandishing 
the  knife  or  dagger  with  glittering  blade,  the  tomahawk  with  keen  steel 
edge,  and  rifle  of  deadly  aim.  But  Hudson  did  not  live  to  witness  the  re- 
mits of  his  discoveries,  fraught  with  distress  and  evil  to  the  native — hie  fate 
was  early  sealed,  deserving  a  passing  notice. 

His  daring  enterprise,  in  1607,  is  without  a  parallel,  claiming  admiration 
at  the  hardy  resolution  of  that  bold  navigator,  who,  in  a  small  vessel,  with 
a  crew  of  kn  men  and  a  boy,  sailed  from  London,  intending  to  reach  Chun 
by  a  northwest  passage.  After  touching  the  high  latitude  of  80°,  return- 
ing in  the  month  of  September,  unsuccessful,  but  not  disheartened--  during 
a  second  voyage,  landing  at  Nova  Zembla,  and  returning  again  disappointed, 
but  nothing  daunted,  he  entered  upon  his  third  voyage,  during  which  he 
discovered  and  ascended  the  Hudson  river,  as  has  been  stated. 

Elated  with  suooess,  excited  f  by  dreams  of  wealth  and  power  for  the 
future,  and  aided  by  the  commercial  spirit  of  English  merchants,  Hudson 
was  readily  refitted  for  his  fourth  voyage.  He  sailed  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1610,  passed  Greenland  on'  the  4th  of  June,  and  reached  the  strait  which 
now  bears  his  name,  in  latitude  60*,  entering  the  great  bay  which  is  also 
called  by  his  name,  and  too  late  in  the  season  to  brave  the  winter  storms  of 
the  Atlantic,  he  determined  to  winter  in  the  bay.  The  vessel  was  drawn 
into  a  creek,  and  every  means  used  to  ward  off,  or  mitigate  the  severities 
of  a  winter  in  that  desolate  region!  Privation  and  disease  pressed  heavily 
on  the  spirits  of  the  officers  and  crew.  Their  stores  fast  diminishing,  with- 
out any  means  of  supply,  Hudson  prepared  his  vessel  for  sea,  at  the  open- 
ing of  spring ;  leaving  the  scene  of  his  hardships,  he  put  to  sea.  For  two 
days  they  were  driven  to  and  fro,  by  fields  of  ice,  when,  in  bitterness  of  soul, 
he  called  his  men  around  him,  painted  to  them  their  true  situation,  the  ne- 
cessity for  implicit  obedience,  and  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  their  small 
store  of  food,  and  he  divided  the  last  bread  equally  among  them,  as  tears 
rolled  down  his  bronzed  and  sea-worn  features.  When  he  reached  the 
western  end  of  the  straits,  murmurs  of  discontent  broke  forth  from  the 
crew.  In  a  moment  of  anger,  he  threatened  to  set  the  ringleaders  on  shore. 
Irritated  and  exasperated,  the  crew  entered  his  cabin  at  night,  tied  his  arms 
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behind  him,  and,  placing  him  in  the  ship's  boat,  with  his  son  ana  seven  of 
the  sick  and  most  infirm  men,  turned  him  adrift.  They  were  never  heard 
of,  and  doubtless  perished  on  the  rooky  shores  of  tho  bay,  or  were  engulfed 
in  its  icy  waters. 

Afraid  to  think  of  treachery  so  base,  stung  by  conscience,  and  too  late 
aware  of  having  forfeited  all  confidence  in  Him  who  alone  can  save,  the 
wretched  remnant  of  the  crew  were  terrified  by  every  wave.  Death,  at- 
tended by  storm  and  tempest,  by  famine  and  despair,  seemed  to  hover  over 
the  frail  bark,  and  strip  these  guilty  men  of  all  memory,  save  only  of  thek 
late  dark  and  dreadful  deed.  Drifting  over  the  swelling  waves,  a  ruling 
Providence  permitted  them  to  land,  in  extreme  wretchedness,  on  the  English 
coast,  in  the  month  of  September,  1611,  to  meet  that  ignominy  which 
awaits  the  evil  doer  and  miscreant. 


CHAFFER  II. 

Among  leading  influences  contributing  to  the  introduction  and  advance- 
ment of  civilisation,  are  events  connected  with  the  stormy  period  between 
1603  and  1620.  When  James  the  first  ascended  the  British  throne,  reli- 
gious feuds  were  most  bitter,  and  seriously  affeoted  the  political  relations  of 
•he  realm ;  the  individuals  who  refused  assent  to  the  servioe  and  ceremo- 
nials of  the  English  church,  or  who  absented  themselves  for  one  month 
from  the  church,  had  been  treated  as  obstinate,  wrong-headed  noo-oonfarm- 
istt,  and  were  threatened  with  expatriation,  or  execution. 

Hope  had  been  indulged  that  under  the  government  of  that  monarch,  the 
puritans  would  find  some  relief  or  alleviation  from  suffering,  for  it  was  re- 
membered, that  while  yet  in  Scotland,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  declare  his 
affection  for  puritan  doctrines.  Vain  and  deceitful,  unmanly  and  pedantic, 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  promises  or  professions,  and  in  1604,  he 
openly  declared  that  he  would  make  the  puritans  conform,  "  harry  them  out  of 
tho  land  or  elswhere," — u  only  hang  them — that's  all/*  The  reformers  of  the 
church,  were  immediately  subjected  to  persecution,  they  were  sorely  oppress- 
ed, often  made  inmates  of  prisons,  and  so  grevious  had  become  their  dis- 
tress, that  no  relief  could  be  devised  or  safety  ensured,  unless  by  expatriation. 
In  1607,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  reach  Holland  as  a  place  of  refuge ; 
and  again  in  1608,  Robinson,  Brewster  and  others  escaped  from  England 
under  circumstances  of  sorrow  and.  deep  distress.  For  eleven  years  they 
onjoyed  comparative  peace  at  Leydon,  and  from  that  place  the  fame  of  Ro- 
binson as  a  preacher,  and  of  his  associates,   as  men  of  zealous  piety  and 
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truth  added  many  to  their  numbers,  inspired  respect  and  obtained  a  widely 
extended  public  favor. 

The  voyages  of  «Smith  to  Virginia,  and  of  Hudson  to  New  Amsterdam, 
were  productive  of  general  excitement  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, as  intense  and  dasding,  as  the  wildest  visions  indulged  by  the  £1 
Dorado  of  Raleigh,  or  by  the  gold  hunters  of  California  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Men  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade  saw  in  the  dim  distanoe, 
honors  and  wealth;  kings  and  princes  indulged  in  dreams  of  territory  and 
power.  The  puritans,  unused  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Dutch, 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  new  world  as  a  region  yet  free  from  dissolute 
▼ice ;  free  from  persecution,  or  at  least  happy  in  distanoe  and  probable  nog- 
leot:  a  region  where,  as  they  said,  they  could  seek  God,  "aright  way 
for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones." 

After  suitable  arrangements  had  been  made,  thoy  embarked  in  July, 
1620,  on  board  the  Mayflower  and  Speedwell ;  and  on  the  vessels1  deok 
with  bended  knee,  Carver*  Bradford,  Winslow,  Brewster,  AUerton,  Stan- 
dish,  and  others,  in  solemn  prayers  with  their  much  loved  preacher  Robinson, 
implored  the  mercy  and  aid  of  God  in  their  hazardous  enterprise. 

Many  and  severe  wore  the  trials,  tempests  and  dangers  which  afflicted 
them.  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  ery  of  land  roused  their  drooping  spirits 
and  infused  new  energy  into  the  worn  end  weary  voyager. 

Already  had  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  placed  a  whitened  mantle  upon  the 
rocky  summits  of  the  shore ;  the  spray  of  the  ocean  freeaing  as  it  fell, 
chilled  the  men,  and  stiffened  the  cordage  of  their  vessels :  snow  and  wind 
impeded  their  exertions,  while  inflammatory  disease  added  to  the  miseries  of 
the  bleak  and  barren  coast.  In  search  for  a  place  to  land,  they  followed 
the  coast  till  the  8th  of  Deoember,  when  the  wild  war  whoop  of  the  In- 
dians, and  a  flight  of  arrows  in  their  midst,  presented  anew  obstacle  to  land- 
ing. Storms  of  snow  and  rain,  roaring  billows,  on  a  coast  unknown,  night 
with  impenetrable  darkness,  bring  terrors  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart ;  but  trusting,  confiding  in  God,  the  breaking  of  the  masts,  the  loss 
of  sails  and  rudder,  and  increase  of  the  furious  gale,  mil  to  dishearten  men,  thus 
nerved,  and  served  to  add  fresh  energy  and  power  equal  to  the  emergency 
when  in  a  moment  of  imminent  peril,  in  the  midst  of  rooks  and  breakers,  the 
frame  and  timbers  of  the  vessel  trembling  and  groaning  with  every  surge, 
the  vessel  was  lifted  by  a  billow  across  a  bar,  and  entering  a  bay  they  found 
themselves  sheltered  from  the  blast  under  the  projecting  banks  of  the  shore. 

It  was  on  Monday  the  11th  of  December,  1620,  that  this  first  party  of 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  and  that  day  gave  birth  to  a  new  people, 
who  planted,  nurtured  and  matured  the  seed  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  the 
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new  world.  From  that  day  to  the  present,  pure  and  lofty  notions  of  cha- 
racter are  ever  associated  with  every  name  connected  with  that  gallant  hand 
of  men,  their  women  and  their  children.  There  is  a  charm  or  spell  which 
accompanies  the  contemplation  of  their  sufferings,  their  heroic  endurance, 
their  increase  in  numbers,  their  treaties  with  the  aborigines,  and  every  event 
in  their  history  ;  a  witchery  so  strong  as  to  enchain  the  mind,  and  cause  a 
reluctant  return  to  more  formal  records* 

The  establishment  of  the  puritan  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  in  1620,  and  the 
Dutch,  as  a  colony  at  the  moufli  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  1628,  became  at  an 
early  day,  the  fruitful  parents  of  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut The  Plymouth  colony  established  a  trading  house  at  Windsor  in 
1683,  and  the  Dutch  in  the  same  year  erected  a  fort  at  Hartford*  These  in- 
roads upon  the  territories  of  the  natives,  excited  a  hatred  deep  and  strong, 
enmity  ripened  into  open  hostility  and  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
stroy or  exterminate  the  intruding  foe,  but  the  sabre  of  Europe,  the  fatal 
ball  and  foreign  strategy,  were  too  potent  against  the  war  club,  the  flint- 
headed  arrow  and  slender  lance.  The  vices  of  the  white  man  became  a  far 
more  deadly  weapon  against  the  natives,  and  with  allurements  leading  to  ax- 
cess,  the  destruction  proved  greater  than  could  be  effected  by  implements 
of  war. 

The  French  had,  at  the  same  time,  (1627,)  successfully  established  them- 
selves in  Canada,  and  contended  with  the  English  and  Dutch  for  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians.  Thus,  from  the  north, 
the  east,  and  south,  the  white  men  from  Europe  encroached  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  forming  an  imposing  front,  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  driving 
before  them  tribes  and  nations ;  and,  extinguishing  their  council  fires,  they 
opened  the  door  to  the  vast  region  now  converted  into  fields  of  grain  and 
fruits.  The  thirst  for  gain  soon  transformed  the  white  man  into  a  hunter 
and  trapper,  or  a  dealer  in  bear  and  beaver  skins.  Yet  the  arts  of  the  old 
world  were  accompaniments,  causing  the  wigwam  and  hovel  to  give  way  to 
more  commodious  edifices,  and  the  wild  game  and  fruits  of  the  forest,  to  be 
displaced  by  domestic  animals  and  nutritious  seed. 

The  progress  of  civilisation,  in  this  country,  gives  a  painful  record  of  the 
injustice,  suffering,  and  distress,  which  overwhelmed  the  Indian  nations — a 
people  at  once  brave,  and  full  of  epergy  and  ability.  The  constant  succes- 
sion of  quarrels,  between  the  traders  and  the,  natives,  from  1630  to  1664; 
were  attended  with  cruelties  and  murder  ;  and  the  free  use  of  brandy  was 
a  source  of  bitter  complaint,  by  the  Indians,  who,  unable  to  resist  the  once 
indulged  appetite,  felt  its  destructive  powor.  Perceiving  its  effect,  the 
white  man  applied  it  more  vigorously ;  and,  while  they  drank  the  "fixe- 
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water,"  they  helped  imprecation*  on  the  hand  which  proffered  it — and, 
while  maddened  by  its  efieota,  would  fell  with  the  hatchet,  or  pierce  with 
an  arrow,  tike  destroyer  of  their  peace. 

These  continued  broils  led  to  an  assault  upon  the  Butch  colony  in  1655. 
At  that  time  New  Amsterdam  was,  as  it  is  now,  the  resort  of  strangers  and 
adventurers ;  at  that  time,  the  relics  of  the  reformation,  from  the  various 
nations  of  Europe,  all  found  an  asylum  in  the  new  colony.  Then,  as  now, 
it  was  the  caravanserai,  where  all  nations  met,  with  no  permanently  abid- 
ing interest,  yet  each  and  all  contributing  to  swell  the  tide  of  transient  po- 
pulation, concentrating  wealth  upon  the  favored  spot,  changing  from  hand 
to  hand,  as  the  momentary  proprietor  shifted  his  scene  of  action,  and  giving 
place  to  a  more  numerous,  and  equally  energetic  band  of  successors. 

The  unwise  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Governor,  Kieft,  roused  the  anger  of 
the  neighboring  tribes,  who,  in  revenge  for  his  cruelties  and  injustice,  mur- 
dered the  farmer  in  his  field,  burned  his  dwelling,  and  swept  away  his  child* 
ren  to  fax  distant  forests.  When  quiet  waa  in  some  degree  restored,  inter- 
course was  resumed*  The  treaty,  or  council,  exhibited  the  points  of 
character  in  the  contracting  powers.  Nor  could  the  Dutch  feel  secure, 
when  a  Long  Island  sachem,  rising  haughtily  in  their  midst,  upbraided 
them,  saying : — "  When  you  frst  appeared  upon  our  waters,  and  landed  on 
our  shores,  you  were  without  food ;  you  were  hungry,  and  we  gave  you 
beans  and  corn ;  we  fed  you  with  oysters  and  Ash  from  our  riven ;  and  now, 
for  our  recompense,  you  murder  our  people/'  With  such  feelings  deep 
rooted  in  the  mind,  confidence  could  not  be  restored,  and  though  the  cruel 
Kieft  perished  miserably  amid  the  ocean  waves,  the  enormity  of  his  crimes, 
and  Ids  injustice,  could  not  be  washed  away  by  the  briny  flood :  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Indians  #ere  for  a  time  only  suppressed1,  but  not  subdued. 

The  brave  and  honest  Stuy  vesant  essayed  a  system  of  lenity  and  justice, 
which,  for  a  few  years,  gave  peace  to  the  colony.  *But  his  military  exploits 
against  the  Swedes,  in  New- Jersey,  with  the  intent  of  dislodging  them  from 
territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  weakened  the  garrison  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  induced  the  surrounding  tribes  to  attack  the  colony  in  September, 
1666.  For  nearly  seventy  years,  a  union  had  existed  between  England  and 
Holland;  but,  as  England  became  more  deeply  interested  in  trade  and 
commerce,  her  people  viewed  with  jealousy  the,  successful  results  richly 
lowing  to  the  Dutch,  from  their  industry  and  frugality ;  qualities  which 
necessarily  secured  to  them  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  commerce,  by 
enabling  them  to  undersell  their  less  careful  competitors  in  every  market. 
Instigated  by  motives  less  just  than  political,  and  relying  upon  the  superi- 
ority of  their  navy,  the  English  sought  to  obtain  by  force  what  was 
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to  their  skill.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  allknoe,  which  was 
renewed  with  the  Dutch  m  1662,  the  English  seised  the  Dutch  settlement 
of  New  Amsterdam  (New-Tork),  and  other  colonies,  and  afterward,  in  1666, 
openly  declared  war  again**  them. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  this  country  haying  acknowledged  the  away 
of  Great  Britain,  in  September,  1664,  the  British  flag  floated  over  the  de- 
fence! of  Manhattan,  which  from  thenceforth  has  been  called  New- York. 
The  surrender  of  this  territory  gave  to  England  a  full  poeaeaaion  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  as  far  south  as  Carolina:  the  tenure  of  the  country  was  not, 
however,  firmly  established  in  New-Tork  until  1674. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  date,  that  the  French  obtained  a  looting  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  erecting  a  fort  at  Oswego.  This  en- 
ctoaishmcnt,  ajrf^urflucnQe  exerted  by  the  Jesuit  ntekmaries  oyer  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians,  induced  the  British  government  to  invite  a  con- 
ference with  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  in  the  hope  of  detajebing  them  from 
the  French  interest.  The  French,  emboldened'  by  success  in  traflio,  and  the 
happy  influence  exerted  by  the  missionaries*  erected  a  fort  at  Niagara, 
(Uoghiawraw,  as  pronounced  by  the  Indians,)  in  1687.  From  this-  period, 
the  rival  powers  of  England  and  France,  together  with  political  and  reli- 
gious feuds  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  essentially  disturbed  the  Welfare  of 
the  people.  The  French,  under  Count  Frontignac,  in  1689,  penetrated  the 
country  as  far  as  Schenectady,  destroying  the  town,  and  murdering  the  in* 
habitants.  The  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  English  settlers,  roused  them 
to  acts  of  retaliation,  and  instigated  a-  combined  movement  by  New-Tork 
*nA  Msflaafbufffltta  in  an  Attack  oil  Canada. 

The  enterprise  foiled,  and  on  the  return  of  the  officers  and  men,  a  series 
of  internal  motions  seriously  impeded  the  healthy  gfewth  of  the  colony. 
The  French  continued  their  efforts  against  the  Iroquois  nations,  who,  unas- 
sisted by  the  English,  maintained  an  equal  struggle.  Irritated  by  the  mode 
qf  Indian  warjaro,  Count  Frontignac  allowed  himself  to  sanction  inhuman 
outrages  and  tortures  upon  his  prisoners,  outstriping  in  ingenuity  and  horror 
the  most  fiendish  barbarities  ever  attributed  to  the  warriors  of  the  forest. 
Two  Mohawk  prisoners  were  selected  to  undergo  French  torture.  One  of 
them  sacrificed  his  feme  and  honor  by  an  ignominious  suicide,  perpetrated 
with  a  knife,  furnished  doubtless  by  some  ill-advised  friend,  while  his  com* 
panion,  eager  to  exhibit  his  contempt  for  death,  and  mastery  over  pain, 
reproached  the  cowardly  act  of  his  fellow-captive,  demanded  the  privilege 
of  channting  his  death  song.  He  narrated  how  many  French  he  had  de- 
stroyed with  his  hatchet  .or  knife ;  the  scalps  he  had  taken,  and  the  fame  he 
had  gained  by  such  prowess.    While  thus  singing  his  exploits,  fife  was  ap- 
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plied  to  his  feet/  his  hands  wore  thrust  into  red  hot  tubes ;  his  bones  were 
broken,  the  sinews  were  twisted  with  heated  bars,  his  head  was  scalped,  and 
the  wound  filled  with  sand  from  the  heated  soil.  It  seems  incredible  at  this 
day,  that  man  could  over  put  off  his  attributes  so  far,  or  be  sunk  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  to  perform  such  atrocities. 

The  peace  of  Eyswick  in  1697,  brought  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  permit- 
ting the  French  and  English  nations  to  encourage  and  extend  by  more 
friendly  acts,  their  intercourse  and  traffic  with  the  sens  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  means  by  which  art  and  civilisation  were  introduced  into  New*  York 
from  Europe,  during  the  period  between  the  discovery  by  Hudson,  in  1909, 
and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  indicated ;  and  it  is 
proper  here  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  England  especially,  from  whence 
the  chief  influx  was  derived. 

Science  and  literature  were  in  their  infancy  during  the  reign  of  James 
tile  First ;  (1608-1625,)  scholastic  pursuits  took  precedence  of  and  retard- 
ed knowledge.  Geometry  was  scarcely  known.  Among  the  products  of 
the  earth  known  as  luxuries,  and  then  first  introduced,  were  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate,  (1660,)  asparagus,  artichokes,  and  cauliflower  were  then  rare 
plants.  Commerce  rapidly  increased  with  the  increase  of  liberty.  Manu- 
factures were  encouraged,  and  the  art  of  dyeing  woolen  cloth  was  first 
brought  from  Holland.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  that  in  1688, 
there  vrere  on  change  "  more  men  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  In  1688,  than 
there  were  in  1650  worth  one  thousand ;  that  Ave  hundred  pounds  with  a 
daughter,  was  in  the  latter  period  deemed  a  larger  portion  than  two  thou- 
sand in  the  former ;  that  gentlewomen,  in  those  early  times,  thought  them- 
selves weH  clothed  in  a  serge  gown,  which  a  chambermaid  would,  in  1688, 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in ;  and  that  besides  the  great  increase  of  rich  clothes, 
plate,  jewels,  household  furniture,  and  coaches,  were  in  that  time,  aug- 
mented  a  hundred  fold."  Glass  was  then  introduced  from  Venice  by  the 
Duke  Of  Buckingham,  and  the  first  turnpike  road  established  ;  and  strange 
as  it  must  appear  to  the  free  American,  it  is  only  178  years  since  the  law 
of  England  for  burning  heretics  was  repealed ;  so  thick  was  the  cloud  of 
bigotry  and  ignorance  which  overspread  that  nation  in  the  days  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  protectorate.  Notwithstanding  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
(heir  revolutions,  the  exact  sciences  made  much  progress,  and  art  was  en- 
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oouraged.    Sack  was  the  condition  of  Kngland  doling  the  first  century  of 
New- York. 

It  is  not  important  to  pursue  a  connected  history  of  this  State,  further 
than  is  useful  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  their  mode  of  life,  their  gradual  dispossession,  and  the  intrusion  of  a 
white  people. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  member  or  nation  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy, 
known  as  the  Sknkcas,  inhabited  the  region  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
west  of  Cayuga  lake.  Their  oldest  traditions  established  them  on  the  fer-" 
tile  lands  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  from  thence  gradually 
extending  tieir  power  and  control  to  the  Niagara,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Allegany ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Scnccas  generally  select- 
ed, with  singular  discrimination,  the  most  fertile  and  productive  soils  for 
their  permanent  abodes,  an  evidence  of  sagacity K  and  of  agricultural  pur* 
suits.  In  all  past  time,  the  northern  race  of  Indians  esteemed  themselves 
a  peculiar  people,  a  race  far  above  all  other  red  men,  excelling  as  muoh  in 
intellect  as  in  strength.  When  speaking  of  their  tribes,  they  used  the  term 
"  ongwe  honwe,"  as  characteristic  of,  and  implying  superiority.  The  Sene- 
ca* appreciated  and  maintained  this  superiority,  carefully  fostered  national 
pride,  using  every  influence  to  perpetuate  it.  Not  less  careful  were  they 
to  encourager  energy  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  devoted  love  for  independence- 
We  find  this  character  of  the  Senecas  strongly  portrayed  in  their  declara- 
tion* to  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  British  forces  at  Albany  in  1684 ;  a, 
council  at  which  an  agent  from  the  French  settlements  of  Canada  was  also  in 
attendance.  Upon  that  occasion  a  Mohawk  chief,  with  dignity  and  gracev 
presented  beaver  skins  to  the  English  commissioner,  and  said,  "  We  present 
these  three  skins  as  a  token  of  our  gladness  that  yonr  heart  is  softened ; 
and  these  two  skins,  of  our  joy  that  the  axe  is  buried ;  we  are  glad  that  you 
will  bury  in  the  pit  what  is  past.  Let  the  earth  be  trodden  hard  over  it ; 
let  a  strong  stream  run  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  oat  of  our 
sight  and  remembrance,  and  so  that  it  may  never  be  digged  up."  The 
Seneca  brave  rose,  with  an  eye  beaming  with  the  wild  energy  of  his  nation, 
and  on  their  behalf  said,  "  We  have  not  wandered  from  our  paths ;  when 
Onondio,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  threatens  us  with  war,  shall  we  ros 
away  ?  shall  we  sit  still  incur  houses  ?  No !  our  beaver  hunters  are  brave 
men,  and  the  beaver  hunt  must  be  free."  Another  Seneca  warrior  rising 
in  the  circle  and  turning  to  the  French  agent,  said,  "  It  is  well  for  you,  that 
you  have  left  under  ground  the  hatchet  which  has  so  often  been  stained  in 
the  blood  of  the  French.  Our  children  and  old  men  had  carried  their  bow* 
and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  pur  braves  had  not  kept  them 
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back.  Oar  warriors  have  not  enough  of  beaver  to  pay  for  the  many  arms 
we  have  taken  from  the  French ;  and  our  old  men  are  not  afraid  of  war ; 
we  are  born  free;  we  depend  neither  upon  the  English,  nor  upon  the 
French-"  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Senecas,  who  were  doomed,  how* 
ever,  to  see  their  country  overrun,  and  forts  erected  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
mission. Not  long  after  the  council  held  at  Albany,  and  when  the  French 
had  established  a  fort  at  Niagara,  the  Senecas  advanced  to  attack  it.  Com- 
manded by  Haaskaoun,  they  were  confident  of  success ;  actuated  by  noble 
impulses,  the  chief  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison.  A  par- 
ley was  held,  when  Haaskaoun,  with  haughty  brow  and  fierce  glaring  .eye, 
declared  to  the  oommandant  of  the  fort  his  views  and  resolution.  "  I  have 
always  loved  the  French,"  said  he,  "  and  our  warriors  are  here  to  burn 
your  fort,  your  houses,  barns,  and  corn ;  to  weaken  you  by  famine,  and  then 
to  overwhelm  and  destroy  you ;  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  you  may  escape 
this  misery,  if  within  four  days  you  yield  to  our  terms ;  restore  our  kid- 
napped chiefs ;  every  spoil  taken  from  the  Seneca  nation ;  and  demolish  tbt 
forts  you  have  erected.'*  Five  hundred  warriors,  carrying  the  standard  of 
their  tribe,  the  wolf  and  eagle,  on  their  broad  breasts,  awaited  the  signal  of 
Haaskaoun.  But  the  French  quailed  beneath  his  frown,  submitted  to  the 
terms  dictated,  and  fulfilling  every  item,  left  the  country  south  of  the  Onta- 
rio lake,  free  from  French  intrusion.  Such  were  the  Senecas.  Such  were 
the  men  who  once  covered  and  cultivated  this  county;  whose  garden 
grounds,  and  corn-fields,  and  apple-orchards  are  not  yet  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  modern  plow  and  harrow.  A  regret  will  arise  and  linger  in  the 
mind,  that  the  council  fires  of  such  a  nation  are  forever  quenched ;  that  the 
smoke  no  longer  curls  from  their  domestic  hearths ;  that  the  Brave  and  his 
red  race  have  gone  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

The  traditions  of  a  people  who  have  so  recently  faded  away,  are  not  with- 
out interest,  possessing  also  a  charm  of  wildness  and  romance,  and  from 
which  may  be  discovered  types  and  allegories  full  .of  meaning,  curious  and 
instructive  to  the  philanthropist.      • 

A  tradition  of  the  Seneca  nation,  and  one  held  by  most  of  the  Six 
Nations,  is,  that  in  the  beginning  two  worlds  existed,  one  inhabited  by  man, 
the  other  by  monsters,  living  in  darkness  and  deep  waters. 

In  the  advance  of  time,  the  lower  world  was  fitted  and  prepared  as  an 
abode  for  the  human  race.  To  people  it  a  female  descended  from  the  upper 
world,  and  found  a  resting  place  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise  ;  here  sho  gave 
birth  to  twins.  The  one  called  Usskoss,  (Good,)  the  other  Tautaokos, 
(Bad.)  Soon  after  their  birth  the  mother  died,  when  Usskoss  converted  his 
mother's  head  into  the  sun,  the  moon,  and* stars.    By  their  genial  infiu- 
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onces  he  drove  the  great  monsters  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  deep,  and 
checked  the  ferocity  of  the  leaser  monsters. 

The  tortoise  increased  rapidly  in  site,  and  ultimately  formed  a 
great  island.*  Usskoss  then  made  the  earth,  its  hills  and  valleys,  its 
water-courses  and  lakes,  filling  them  with  game  and  fish.  He  finally 
made  a  man  and  woman,  naming  them  Ongwee  Honwee,  or  the  best  of 
people. 

While  Usskoss  was  thus  occupied  in  beneficent  works,  his  brother  Tautao- 
koss  was  no  less  industrious  in  labors  to  undo  or  overthrow  the  work  of 
Usskoss.  He  created  and  inoreased  monsters  of  frightful  aspect,  venomous 
serpents,  and  destructive  creatures :  every  effort  was  urgently  essayed  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  the  man  and  the  woman.  Disturbed  and  wearied 
with  constant  struggles  for  power,  a  contest  at  last  took  place,  in  which 
Tautaokoss  fell,  and  was  hurled  from  the  island  into  utter  darkness.  The 
triumph  of  Usskoss,  allowed  him  to  perfect  his  intended  works,  and  com- 
mitting them  to  the  care  of  the  man  and  woman,  he  left  the  earth.  This 
tradition  of  the  oreation  of  die  world  is  held,  with  slight  variations,  by  moat 
of  the  northern  nations  of  the  American  continent. 

Each  nation  has  a  tradition  touching  its  own  origin  at  some  later  period, 
and  the  Scnooas  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  they  originated  on  Nundowaga 
hill,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Seneca  lake,  and  near  the  site  of  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  Canandaigua.  They  assert,  that  they  came  forth  from  the 
hill,  and  dwelt  on  it  for  a  time  in  peace  and  joy.  While  yet  few  in  num- 
bers, a  reptile  was  found  by  the  children,  and  brought  within  the  embank- 
ments and  trenches  of  their  town  on  the  hill,  it  became  the  fondled  associate 
of  the  youog,  who  nourished  it  with  tenderness  and  kindness.  It  grew 
rapidly,  and  from  its  increasing  appetite  and  strength  soon  required  nourish- 
ment beyond  the  powers  of  children  and  youth  to  supply.  As  yet  harm- 
less and  a  favorite,  the  men  fed  it  from  day  to  day  with  game.  Becoming 
vigorous  and  strong,  it  now  went  forth  to  seek  its  own  sustenance  and  free- 
dom. At  times,  sporting  in  the  lake,  pr  ranging  the  forests,  it  exhibited  a 
power  beyond  human  control,  and  a  disposition  for  mischief  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  people.  The  destruction  of  game  also  became  a 
source  of  serious  alarm,  and  induced  the  people  to  seek  means  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  creature,  so  long  the  nourished  inmate  of  their  town. 

At  early  dawn,  on  tte  day  appointed  for  the  attack,  thoy  descried  the 
monster  encircling  their  hill,  its  enormous  jaws  opening  as  it  were  in  defi- 
ance, in  front  of  the  gateway  or  passage  of  their  entrenchments. 

Undaunted  by  this  formidable  foe,  arrangements  were  made  foT  a  vigor* 

*  The  Indians  hnvc  ever  lie  Uentd  thi*  continent  to  be  an  Hand. 
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ous  sally;  previous  to  which,  some  endeavored  to  escape  "by  climbing  the 
monster's  scaly  sides  ;  but  in  all  directions  they  were  thwarted  and  thrown 
back  from  his  wreathing  folds  or  coils.  Urged  on  by  hanger,  impatient  of 
restraint,  the  whole  tribe  made  a  vigorous  onset,  rushing  with  desperation 
into  his  very  jaws.  None  returned  that  day  to  their  homes ;  all  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  monster ;  all  were  swallowed  by  his  capacious  stomach,  save 
only  one  woman  and  her  two  children,  who  effected  their  escape. 

Gorged  with  his  feast,  the  monster  reptile  rested  for  a  day  and  night  un- 
dbtarbed.  In  terror,  the  woman  and  her  children  found  shelter  in  the 
forest.  Overcome  with  sleep,  a  virion  warned  her  to  provide  arrows  of  a 
peculiar  form,  for  herself  and  children  ;  at  the  same  time,  she  was  instructed 
how  to  use  them  with  effect,  and  where  to  plant  them  with  fatal  conse- 
quences upon  the  monster.  Carefully  complying  with  the  injunction  thus 
received,  she  fearlessly  sought  the  monster  which  held  his  watch  around  the 
hill.  The  charmed  arrows  sped  with  unerring  aim,  penetrating  beneath  the 
shining  scales,  seaching  the  creature's  heart ;  in  agony,  it  lashed  the  steep 
hill  side;  breaking  down  the  forests,  and  plowing  deep  furrows  in  the 
earth.  Rolling  down  the  hill  slope,  it  plunged  into  the  lake ;  wild  with  dis- 
tress, and  with  convulsive  throes,  it  disgorged  its  human  victims  near  the 
shores:  at  length,  exhausted  by  pain,  and  yielding  to  the  effect  of  the 
charmed  arrows,  the  monster  gradually  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
On  the  shores  of  the  Canandaigua  waters,  rounded  pebbles,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  human  skull,  are  numerous  at  this  day,  which  the  Indians  affirm 
are  the  petrified  skulls  of  the  "  people  of  the  hill,"  disgorged  by  the  mon- 
ster. The  woman  and  her  children  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Seneca 
Vkke,  and  from  them  originated  tha  late  powerful  Seneca  nation. 

In  these  rude  allegories,  it  is  easy  to  trace  points  of  unrecorded  history, 
dbftcured  by  the  mist  of  time,  yet  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  philo- 
sopher. 

The  condition  of  Indian  art  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  was 
limited  by  the  few  wants  or  demands  needful  for  their  mode  of  life.  Ma- 
chinery or  implements  for  trapping  or  killing  game,  implements  for  the 
preparation  of  clothing,  and  tools  few  in  number,  for  the  mechanic  art, 
were  the  most  important  objects.  Architecture  was  confined  to  walls 
of  earth  or  slight  frames  of  Tood,  covered  with  layers  of  bark.  Soon 
after  the  landing  of  Hudson,  and  Champlain,  the  amulet  of  shell, 
and  carved  pipe  of  Indian  handiwork,  gave  way  to  foreign  ingenuity 
in  the  engraved  medalion  and  the  moulded  pipe  bowl :  the  personal  orna- 
ments of  shell  and  bone  curiously  and  often  elaborately  wrought,  yielded  to 
beads  and  tinsel  trinkets :  the   coar3C  clay  pottery  of  their  dwellings,  was 
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rapidly  exchanged  for  the  brass,  copper,  or  tin  kettle :  the  tempered  hatch- 
et took  place  of  the  stone  tomahawk ;  and  the  axe  became  a  substitute  for 
the  stone  gouge  or  ohisel  used  in  felling  trees.  Awls  and  needles  made 
from  animal  bones,  or  from  the  bones  of  fish,  were  no  longer  favored  by 
the  Indian  woman ;  the  steel  needle  alone  would  now  be  used.  Like  multf- 
tudes  of  men  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  American  native  adhered  with 
superstitious  veneration  to  oharms,  amulets,  necromancy  and  witch-craft ; 
these  were  firmly  fixed  in  their  belief,  as  like  errors,  in  the  minds  of  their 
white  brethren  during  the  dark  ages ,  and  held  with  as  muoh  tenacity  as  dis- 
graced the  early  days  of  the  eastern  settlements  when  Salem  witch-craft  found 
ignorance  and  folly,  blind  enough  for  belief,  and  barbarity  so  great,  as  to 
jeopard  life  for  dreams  and  visions.  It  was  by  an  artful,  possibly  a  con- 
scientious encouragement  of  superstition,  that  the  Dutch  and  English,  ad* 
vanoed  the  success  of  their  trade  and  traffic  with  the  Indians ;  the  power  to 
ward  off  evil,  ascribed  to  bones  and  shells,  gems,  beads  and  crosses,  rendered 
these  baubles  of  inestimable  value  to  the  confiding  native,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  part  with  his  beaver  or  bear  skin  for  a  relic  to  propitiate  the  Great 
Spirit.  These,  ornaments,  with  silver  bands  for  the  arms  and  wrists ;  gor- 
gets and  other  objects  for  adornment,  gave  activity  to  the  European  work- 
shop ;  and  by  degrees,  supplanted  the  waist  cloth  of  skins  and  fur  leggings ; 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics  early  graced  the  fino  forms  of  the  women,  and  wool- 
en cloths  proteoted  the  stout  broad  frame  of  the  Indian  man. 

At  this  day  the  arts  of  Indian  life  (as  they  existed  in  1600),  are  to  be 
found  only  in  collections  made  from  ancient  grave-yards  or  tombs  and 
mounds ;  for  the  Senocas  of  1700  had  extensively  adopted  the  arts,  if  Dot 
the  customs,  of  Europeans. 

The  Senecas,  and  northern  Indians  generally,  held  and  maintained  a  be- 
lief in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
their  notions  of  morals,  conducing  to  secure  reward,  are  chiefly  connected 
with  such  requisites  as  fit  men  to  support  life  or  punish  agression,  which 
may  be  comprised  in  the  qualities  of  a  good  hunter  and  a  bravo  warrior ; 
the  absence  of  these  qualifications  renders  tne  unhappy  delinquent,  dis- 
creditable on  earth  and  punishable  in  the  land  of  spirits.  Good  and  evil 
spirits  abound  in  their  system  of  religion ;  these  good  spirits  are  ever  in 
j  communion  with  their  chief  priest,  or  medioine  man,  while  the  evil  spirit* 
are  checked  or  subdued  by  his  oharms,  his  spells  and  ceremonies. 

Hence,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  chief  priest  to  inculcate  and  foster  su- 
perstition, to  feed  love  for  the  marvelous  and  mysterious. 
•    The  office  of  chief  priest  secured  for  the  incumbent  tho  reverence  of  the  peo- 
ple who  received  through  him  the  favor  of  the  great  spirit,  invoked  by  aid  of 
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charms  and  magic  spells ;  in  him  the  people  saw  the  type  of  the  benign  in- 

* 

fluence  and  aid  of  the  supreme  power  or  the  great  spirit.  At  an  appointed 
day  in  every  year  the  priest  performed  a  sacred  service,  alike  in  every  habita- 
tion; at  early  dawn  every  fire  was  extinguished,  every  hearth  was  cold; 
ashes  and  cinders  were  strewn  around,  discomfort  and  misery  seemed  to  pre- 
vail* The  Tenerable  man  with  measured  step  entered  every  dwelling,  he 
solemnly  and  fervently  invoked  the  great  spirit  in  behalf  of  each  family ; 
striking  a  light,  a  new  fire  was  kindled  by  him  on  the  domestic  altar,  with  a 
prayer  for  its  continued  comfort  through  the  year.  The  lodge  was  swept, 
the  feast  prepared,  and  peace,  joy  and  content  prevailed.  Thus  was  the 
bond  of  allegiance  annually  renewed,  and  reverence  maintained. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ascribe  to  Indians  of  sagacity  and  vivid  thought, 
an  intent  to  typify  by  this  service,  a  special  influence  of  the  Creator.  To 
them  fire  was  the  source  of  comfort  and  enjoyment :  the  sun  being  to  them  the 
great' sorrce  of  all  heat :  fire  became  the  symbol  of  the  sun's  influences, 
while  its  absence  indicated  desolation,  want,  and  death.  The  ceremony 
seems  to  justify  this  belief.  One  among  many  similar  stories  illustrative  of 
the  force  of  superstition  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  will  sufficiently 
exhibit  the  Indian  character  as  existing  about  the  year  1700. 

It  has  been  asserted  with  full  credence  that  a  man  and  his  wife  with  a 
Mend,  took  shelter  for  a  night  in  the  "  house  of  the  dead"  in  Oneida ;  after 
the  fire  was  covered,  and  sleep  was  heavy  on  them,  a  noise  was  heard  as  of 
a  person  gnawing  and  eating,  starting  from  the  mat  or  bed,  a  fire  wfcs  re- 
kindled, when  they  discovered  that  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  dead  persons  had 
been  the  feast  of  a  ghost.  But  the  following  more  circumstantial  account  is 
given  by  a  Seneca :  "  A  hunter  and  his  wife  were,  overtaken  by  darkness  and  a 
rushing  storm.  A  dead  house  offered  the  only  shelter.  In  the  night  the  wife 
was  alarmed  by  sounds  resembling  eating  and  drinking ;  the  sounds  were  near 
and  distinct,  but  nothing  could  be  seen ;  kindling  a  fire,  she  found  the  blood 
of  her  husband  flowing  over  the  ground ;  he  was  dead,  and  partially  devoured 
by  a  ghost,  or  spirit.  She  fled  in  consternation,  but  soon  heard  the  whoop 
of  the  ghost  behind  her.  Every  exertion  was  used  for  escape,  but  some 
mysterious  agency  alone  preserved  her." 

Puerile  as  these  legends  undoubtedly  are*  it  must  be  remembered,  they 
are  the  Indian  superstitions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  should  not  pre- 
judice the  mind  in  1850,  when  studying  the  habits  and  manners  of  these 
sons  of  the  American  forests.  In  truth,  the  contrast  is  not  unfavorable  to 
Ihe  latter,  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  m/thology  of  northern  Europe, 
or  contemplating  the' extent  and  horrors  of  the  scenes  exhibited  near  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century;  when  five  hundred  human  beings  were  burned  ' 
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as  witches,  at  Geneva,  within  the  short  space-  of  three  months,  and  one 
thousand  victims  were  destroyed  in  the  diocese  of  Como.  In  England,  the 
like  events  were  not  less  discreditable,  nor  were  they  finally  checked  in 
that  country  till  1701,  by  the  firmness  and  mental  vigor  of  Chief  Justice 
Holt.  The  last  victims  in  England  were  in  1716,  when  a  Mrs.  Hicks  and 
her  young  daughter  were  hanged,  for  selling  their  souls,  and  raising  a  storm 
by  pulling  off  their  stockings  and  making  a  lather  of  soap.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  negative  merit  may  be  claimed,  that  no  judicial  executions  occurred 
after  1692.  Happily,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  insane  fancies  of  diseased 
minds,  and  the  artful  machinery  of  malignity,  knavery  and  hypocrisy,  havq 
no  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  of  this  country  ;  and  the  histoiy  of 
suoh  dreadful  folly  is  read  with  regret  for  the  past,  and  hope  for  tho 
future. 


OHAPTBK  IT. 

The  long  continued  enmity  between  England  and  France,  which  was 
calmed  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (1697,)  broke  forth  soon  after  the  death 
of  William  III.  (1702.)  The  constant  struggles  of  France  and  England 
for  power,  engendering  almost  an  hereditary  hatred  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
people  toward  each  other,  may  be  viewed  as  one  potent  influence  to  retard 
the  progress  of  civilization ;  without  interest,  without  any  common  sympa- 
thy, the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  either,  were  carefully  dented  to 
its  neighbor.  This  impolitic  and  suicidal  course  continued  down  to  the  last 
forty  years. 

The  saiac  destructive  and  grasping  policy  marked  the  progress  of  the- 
American  people,  under  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  un- 
ceasing attempts  of  the  colonial  governors  to  obtain  superiority — the  rival 
claims  of  the  two  belligerent  nations,  to  the  profitable  trade  in  furs — pro- 
duced violent  collisions,  and  murderous  frays,  between  the  Indians  and  the 
traders  of  both  nations. 

The  active,  restless  spirit  of  French  enterprise,  had  early  won  for  them 
the  affections  of  the  Seneca  nation.  The  facility  with  which  thoy  entered 
into  and  adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Seaecas,  even  their  dress, 
gave  them  a  decided  advantage  over  the  more  phlegmatic  Dutchman  or 
Englishman.  The  gaudy  beads,  the  useful  copper  kettle,  the  polished 
tomahawk,  and  ornamented  scalping  knife,  opened  an  easy  road  for  the 
Frenoh,  along  the  margins  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  shores  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Ohio  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  floated  the  flag  of  France. 
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The  same  enterprise  planted  a  French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. New  Orleans  opened  to  them  new  and  broad  avenues  to  Indian 
traffic,  And  to  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  defended  by  forts,  in 
connexion  with  those  on  the  Ohio. 

Thus  hemmed  in,  or  surrounded,  the  trade  of  the  forests  flowing  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi ;  the  colonial  governors  demanded  a  with- 
drawal of  the  French  forces  from  the  Ohio.  Pretexts  for  non-compliance 
were  net  wanting,  but  the  delay  caused  Virginia  to  present  an  opposing 
force  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  her  borders.  Troops  were 
nosed,  in  1754,  and  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Col.  Washington.  With 
only  four  hundred  men,  he  traversed  the  forests  and  wilderness,  until  he 
reached  the  forks  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongaheli  rivers.  At  this  point, 
or  near  it,  the  French  had  erected  Fort  Du  Quesne,  being  the  site  whero 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  now  stands.  Here  he  encountered  a  formidable  and 
overwhelming  force,  under  De  Villiers,  who  compelled  him  to  retire,  aftor 
exhibiting  a  skill  and  bravery  indicative  of  the  hero,  destined  to  fill  so  large 
a  page  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

This  event  was  followed  by  the  more  extensive  preparations  for  driving 
the  French  from  their  posts  on  the  Ohio,  under  General  Braddock,  (1755,) 
who  moved  on  Fort  Du  Quesne  with  twelve  hundred  men.  Gen.  Braddock 
hsd  already  won  laurels  elsewhere  ;  he  was,  unquestionably,  a  brave  man, 
and  versed  in  the  arts  of  war ;  yet  he  unaccountably  suffered  his  progress 
through  the  forests  to  be  unguarded,  and  he  fell  into  a  well  planned  ambush 
of  the  Indians.  Concealed  behind  trees  and  rocks,  they  poured  a  deadly 
fire  into  his  r&nks ;  confusion  ensued,  and  a  frightful  carnage  closed  the 
scene,  (9th  July,  1755.)  General  Braddock  was  wounded,  carried  from  the 
field,  and  died  m  a  few  hours. 

These  collisions  between  the  colonies  of  England  and  France  served  to 
embitter  the  parent  nations,  and  fierce  war  raged  between  ihem.  For  four 
yeaw  New-York  was  the  theatro  of  war,  until  the  campaign  of  1759-60, 
when  the  fall  of  Quebec  led  to  the  extinguishment  of  French  power  in 
Canada;  This  heavy  loss  of  colonies,  of  trade  and  traffic  in  America,  paved 
the  way  to  a  restoration  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  1763,  and  signed 
in  Paris. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  among  the  Indians, 
with  other  arts,,  soon  after  the  discovery  produced  a  most  important  change, . 
operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  white  man ;  the  Indians  soon  became 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  death  dealing  musket.  The  Seneca  nation  became 
ts  unerring  in  aim  with  the  rifle,  as  with  the  tomahawk  ;  though  the  l&ttyr* 
tad  the  knife  were  constant  appendages,  and  favorite  weapons,  when  tfce 
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foe  was  within  reach.  The  varying  suocess  of  the  contending  foreign  rivals, 
taught  the  Indians  lessons  of  policy  and  strategy,  if  not  of  mercy.  It  is 
painful  to  be  assured  that,  with  all  the  acts  of  atrocity  so  liberally  ascribed 
to  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  to  other  nations,  the  white  man  too  often  exceeded 
them  in  ferocity  and  atrocious  acts  of  barbarity. 

The  knowledge  of  Europeans,  thus  imparted  to  the  Indians,  and  its  in- 
fluences, served  to  encourage  the  hope  of  more  certain  means  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  white  man ;  a  hope  long  cherished  by  nearly  all  the  nations 
west  of  the  Oneidas,  and  now  tending  to  a  united'  effort.  A  wide  extended 
ooalition,  of  western  nations,  drove  in  the  distant  settlers,  and  the  Indian 
forces  reached  the  borders  of  the  settled  counties. 

Since  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  colonies  had  felt  great  relief  from 
the  dread  of  a  savage  war,  fomented  and  led  on  by  French  intrigue.  The 
jealous  feelings  of  the  Indian  could  be  appeased,  for  a  time,  at  least,  by  a 
trade  in  trinkets  and  baubles,  and  they,  could  be  kept  in  check  along  the 
borders  by  a  show  of  power. 

During  this  period  of  relief,  the  colonies  began  to  unfold  and  mature 
those  seeds  of  independence  which  were  planted  by  the  puritans,  and  had 
found  a  congenial  soil  in  all  the  breadth  of  the  land.  Inured  to  hardships 
and  privation — possessing  high  spirit — the  people  did  npt  hesitate  to  com- 
plain of  the  unequal  and  unjust  burthens  imposed  on  them  by  the  English 
government,  nor  to  clafrn  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs. 

The  determined  endeavor  of  the  crown  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies, 
and  to  restrict  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  roused 
the  anger  of  the  people.  Quarrels  often  occurred  between  them  and  the 
soldiery,  until  1770,  when  a  serious  fray  took  place  in  State  street,  Boston. 
The  drums  beat  to  arms — the  people  collected — the  troops  fired  on  the  as- 
semblage, and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  result  was,  a  prudent  relinquish- 
ment,  by  the  government,  of  many  of  the  burthens  recently  imposed ;  an 
act  which  confirmed  the  people  in  the  soundness  of  their  cause,  and  sanc- 
tioned them  in  rigidly  maintaining  and  asserting  the  principles  they  had 
adopted. 

The  political  condition  and  final  overthrow  of  the  Seneca  nation  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  events  and  results  of  the  struggle  for  the  su- 
premacy of  freedom,  that  a  few  of  the  prominent  incidents  may  be  consist- 
ently related  here,  as  tending  to  explain  the  causes  leading  to  their  expul- 
sion, as  well  as  tho  rapid  introduction,  of  art  and  science,  with  the  officers 
and  armies  sent  hither  by  England  and  France  ;  the  one  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  civil  liberty,  the  other  to  aid  in  its  protection  and  advancement. 

The  years  1772-3  were  marked  by  an  evil  not  unknown  to  the  conuncr- 
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cui  men  of  later  times,  in  this  country  as  in  Europe— an  over-trading  or 
undue  application  of  labor  beyond  the  natural  wants  of  the  people  for  the 
object  produced,  or  introduced,  and  in  excess.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
England  in  1772-3,  in  regard  to  Asiatic  productions.  The  British  East 
India  company  had  overloaded  their  extensive  warehouses  with  tea  and 
other  products  from  China  and  India.  As  one  mode  of  relief,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  the  surplus  to  the  colonies  in  America,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  existing  and  well  known  order  of  exclusion  emanating  from  the 
people. 

The  first  arrival  of  this  excluded  article  of  luxury,  was  in  November, 
1773.  Every  argument  was  used,  every  peaceable  effort  was  urged  to 
induce  the  parties  who  represented  the  property  to  cause  the  return  of  ship 
and  cargo  to  England ;  no  honorable  means  were  left  untried,  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  a  landing;  It  was  felt  that  the  day  had  arrived  when  the 
principles  so  long  cherished,  must  be  maintained  by  a  force  stronger  than 
argument.  Having  carefully  considered  their  position,  and  maturely 
weighed  the  issue,  the  people,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  determined  to  prevent 
the  unlading  of  the  ship  in  the  port  of  Boston.  To  avoid  delay  and  idle 
negotiation,  the  populace  crowded  to  the  decks  of  the  vessel,  opened  her 
hatches,  and  threw  the  contents  of  every  tea  chest  into  the  river.  Having 
thus  accomplished  the  object,  they  retired  quietly  to  their  homes,  regretting 
the  necessity  for  the  act,  but  determined  to  maintain  their  independence. 
The  same  spirit,  which  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth  rock,  in  1620,  had 
from  year  to  year  increased  in  vigor  and  energy,  now  spread  through  the 
land,  nerving  every  honest  breast  to  meet  firmly  and  bravely  the  coming 
storm.  Those  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favor,  and  the  timid 
few  who  feared  the  power  of  Britain,  adhered  to  the  royal  cause ;  but  the 
mass  of  men,  possessing  property,  knowledge,  and  influence,  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, zealously  .supported  the  cause  of  the  people. 

The  events  of  1775  opening  with  the  battle  of  Lexington,  followed  by  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  led  the  public  mind  to  full  and  open  discussions  of 
the  advantages  of  unfettered  trade,  the  right  to  govern  and  administer  their 
loeal  governments ;  the  right  freely  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  These  rights  thus  openly  and  freely  discussed,  caused  a, first 
movement  in  favor  of  a  formal  declaration  of  independence  to  be  made  ii> 
congress  by  a  Virginian,*  a  proposition  which  found  an  approving  spirit  in , 
the  whole  people,  and  was  formally  adopted  and  deelared  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776.  These  events  led  to  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  peopla 
from  foreign  rule,  and  the  establishment  of  this  republic. 

*  Richard  .Henry  Let. 
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The  contest  for  freedom  if  as  marked  with  soenes  of  peculiar  ferocity,  per* 
petrated  by  those  who  adhered  to  the  British  cause.  The  Indians,  with 
few  exceptions,  aoeepted  the  eourted  alliance  of  the  English  commanders, 
and  under  their  guidance  or  aanotion  committed  outrages  and  enormities  of 
unparalleled  magnitude. 

Not  more  than  seventy  yean  hare  paaaed  sinoe  the  massacres  at  Wyom- 
ing presented  a  scene  of  fury  and  horror  so  great,  that  not  a  vestige  of  that 
settlement  was  left ;  the  Indian  tomahawk,  with  fire,  and  the  tory  sword. 
swept  every  living  thing  and  habitation  from  that  beautiful  valley.  In  the 
sane  year  the  inmates  of  Cherry  Valley  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  th< 
war  whoop  of  the  Indians,  and  English  soldiery,  dealing  death  and  destfud 
tion  to  unarmed  men,  their  wives,  and  helpless  children. 

The  warrior  Brant,  with  his  Mohawks  and  Seneeas,  hovered  on  the  bor 
dors  of  Albany ;  and  at  that  comparatively  recent  period  it  was  declared  by 
General  Schuyler,  that  unless  some  exemplary  blow  should  be  inflicted  on 
the  hostile  Indians,  Schenectady  would  shortly  become  the  boundary  of  the 
State  The  border  incursions  of  the  Seneeas  were  carried  into  Ulster 
county ;  Kingston  was  kept  in  alarm  and  attacked;  Minisink,  near  Goshen, 
and  Pulaski,  were  burned  and  laid  waste.  For  many  years  the  hones  of  the 
slain  lay  bleaching  on  the  field,  until  1822,  when  the  citizens  of  Orange 
oounty  caused  them  to  be  collected  and  buried; 

The  unwearied  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  harrass  the  people  of  this  State 
by  means  of  predatory  eruptions  from  Canada,  aided  by  their  Indian  allies, 
called  for  effective  relief.  Congress  felt  the  necessity,  and  issued  the  need- 
ful authority,  General  Washington  selected  General  Sullivan  to  chastise 
the  Indian's,  and  drive  them  far  from  the  county  borders  or  settlements — to 
destroy  their  towns,  and  remove  every  means  which  could  facilitate  or  con- 
tribute to  their  residenoe  in  the  Seneca  country. 

To  effect  this  object,  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  was  raised,  of  which 
two  thousand,  under  General  James  Clinton,  ascended  the  Mohawk  river 
as  far  as  Canajoharie,  from  whenco  he  transported  his  batteaux,  stores,  and 
material  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  Otsego  lake,  he  embarked  upon  its 
waters,  and  passing  down  a  branch  of  the  SuSquehannah  river,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  main  army  under  General  Sullivan,  near  the  forks  of  the 
Tioga.  The  army  then  advanced  tot*  the  Indian  country,  (August,  1779.> 
The  Seneeas.  had  been  apprised  of  the  movement,  and  procured  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  officers,  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Better, 
wfth  other  officers  and  their  troops.  Brant  commanded  the  Indian  forces, 
and  determined  to  give  battle  'on  tha  banks  of  the  Chemung,  at  a  place 
then  called  Newtown,  now  known  as  Elmira.    Every  preparation  was  made, 
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a  breastwork  about  half  &  mile  in  length  waa  thrown  up— the  ground  was 
masked  by  pines  of  a  stunted  growth,  and  many  small  shrub  oakB  were 
stack  ia  the  ground,  better  to  conceal  their  position ;  sentinels  were  posted 
at  abort  distances,  and  on  every  hill.  Thus  prepared,  and  trusting  to  their 
defences  and  skill,  they  waited  the  approach  of  the  American  army. 

Near  noon  on  the  29th  of  August,  Major  Par,  who  was  with  the  advanced 
guard,  discovered  the  works  and  position  of  the  Indians  and  English. 
Halting  for  a  short  time  for  the  nearer  approach  of  the  main  force,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  attack.  It  was  led  by  Generals  Hand  and  Maxwell, 
ia  front.  Fir  several  hours  the  resistance  was  obstinate  and  bravely  main- 
tained ;  but  the  Indians  aad  allies  being  worsted,  fled,  and  although  a  large 
part  of  their  force  was  saved  by  crossing  the  river,  many  lives  were  lost  in 
the  battle  and  in  eagerness  to  escape. 

General  Sullivan  advaaoed  hit  army  to  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  destroy* 
ing  the  town  of  Knawahole,  and  Catharines  Town,  (Havanah,)  with  their" 
extensive  gardens,  and  rich  corn-fields.     Catharines  town,  near  the  margin 
of  Seneca  lake,  was  held  in  esteem  as  the  residence  of  Catharine  Montour, 
under  whose  influence  the  place  had  grown  into  comparative  wealth  and 
importance.    Catharine  Montour  was  the  daughter,  (as  believed,)  of  Count 
Jfamtignae,  one  of  the  French  governors  of  Canada.    Her  complexion  indi- 
cated European  blood,  and  her  infancy  was  nurtured  in  comforts  unusual 
among  Indian  tribes.    During  the  wars  which  raged  for  a  time  between 
the  Seneeas  and  Frenoh,  Catharine  Montour  was  captured,  then  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  carried  into  the  oountry  of  the  Seneeas.    There  she  was- 
adopted,  aad  reared,  early  exhibiting- an  energy  and  spirit,  admired  by  and  4 
worthy  of  the  haughty  nation  which  now  claimed  her  as  their  own. 

A  chief  of  renown,  and  distinguished  as  a  Seneca  warrior,  became  the  ' 
husband  of  Catharine  Montour,  as  soon  as  she  reached  womanhood.    Her-  • 
beaoty  aad  bright  spirit  lent  a  charm  to  her  natural  grace,  which,  aided  by  ' 
a  strong  mind,  gave  to  her  a  wide  spread  influence.    In  the  wars  with  the 
southern  tribes  in  1780,  her  husband  was  slain  in  battle.    Two  sons  of 
Catharine  Montour  were  bold  aad  prominent  actors  on  the  war  paths.    One 
was  actively  engaged  at  the  Wyoming  tragedy ;  the  other  in  the  attack 
upon  Cherry  Valley.    It  baa  been  said  that  Catharine  often  joined  in  the 
hottest  contests  fearless  alike  of  the  hatchet  or  rifle  ball,  but  when  it  is  r* 
membered  that  this  female  was  received  and  caressed  by  the  ladies  of  Phila- 
delphia, that  she  participated  with  ease  in  the  refined  and  luxurious  Cnter- 
taiadaeata  of  the  wealthiest  citiaens,  and  with  a  politeness  of  manner  and 
grace  equal  to  the  moat  polished,  it  is  difficult  to  credit  the  ferocity  ascribed 
to  her.    After  the  dispersion  of  the  Seneeas  from  this  region,  Catharine 
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Montour,  with  her  sons,  resided  at  Niagara,  and  in  that  fortress  was  re- 
ceived and  entertained  with  respect  by  the  British  officers. 

The  entire  destruction  of  Catharines  town,  and  flight  of  its  inhabitants, 
carried  terror  through  every  Tillage  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  old  men 
and  women  were  sent  rapidly  forward  in  ■  the  hope  of  the  warriors  making 
a  stand  against  the  foe  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Geneva.  The  Ameri- 
can army  pressed  forward  between  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  driving 
the  Indians  before  them.  Here  the  lands  were  found  to  be  cultivated, 
yielding  abundant  corn ;  extensive  orchards  presented  fine  fruits  to  the  in- 
vaders ;  the  apple,  pear,  and  plum  were  abundant.  A  regularity  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  houses,  indicated  long  continued  prosperity  and  enjoy* 
ment  of  property.  Many  houses  were  rudely  framed,  with  chimneys,  and 
some  few  were  painted ;  all,  however,  were  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  to 
afford  succour,  or  inducement  to  return  so  near  to  the  American  settle- 
ment*. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Kendaia  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  as  soon  as  the  residence  of 
Catharine  Montour  was  destroyed.  The  Indians  of  Kendaia  had  selected 
a  fertile  position  for  their  town,  and  bestowed  much  labor  upon  the  garden 
and  fields;  the  orchards  were  extensive  and  productive,  and  a  portion 
escaping  the  general  destruction,  are  now  in  bearing,  as  mementos  of  Indian 
horticulture.  So  remarkable  was  the  town  for  its  orchards,  that  it  was 
often  known  as  Apple  town,  and  even  now  the  name  is  heard  from  the  lips 
of  tho  old  inhabitants.  The  day  after  the  destruction  of  Kendaia,  or  Apple 
town,  the  American  army  reached  the  high  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
and  encamped  on  the  grounds  now  known  as  Rose  Hill,  Viewfield,  Oak- 
lands,  and  Aubrey  farm.  On  the  opposite  shore,  where  Geneva  so  beauti- 
fully rises  from  the  lake  and  crowns  the  hill,  the  Senecas  had  collected  in. 
force.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Gen.  Sullivan  ordered  his  army  to  ad- 
vance ;  they  crossed  the  outlet  of  the  lake  without  opposition,  reached  and 
destroyed  Kanadaseaga,  and  moved  upon  Canandaigua,  destroying  the  set- 
tlements between  Seneca  lake  and  the  Nundowaga  hill.  At  the  same  time 
a  detachment  under  Colonel  Harper,  made  a  rapid  movement  along  the 
Seneca  river,  and  destroyed  Scawas,  (Scauyes.) 

From  Ganandaigua  the  army  advanced  to  Honeoye,  a  small  town  which 
shared  the  fate  of  others.  The  Indians  had  continued  to  fly  in  dismay,  and 
wore  disheartened ;  but  the  rapid  advance  of  the  American  force,  with  de- 
struction, in  its  train,  roused  them  once  more  to  think  of  defence.    In  the 
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Lope  of  arresting  the  progress  of  General  Sullivan,  the  Seneoas  collected 
their  warriors,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  were  sent  to  a  distant  place 
of  safety,  and  hastily  prepared  an  ambush  at  Henderson's  Flats,  a  point 
between  Honeoye  creek  and  Conessus  lake.  The  American  advanced  guard 
entered  the  ambush,  when  the  wild  war  whoop  and  terrific  yell,  with  a 
fierce  and  deadly  attack,  compelled  the  guard  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  The  red  men  were  too  eager  for  the  attack,  and  frustrated 
their  object  by  too  early  springing  from  their  concealment.  Unwilling  to 
risk  an  encounter  with  the  main  army,  the  Indians  fell  back  on  the  Genesee 
river,  leaving  their  farms  and  dwellings  to  inevitable  destruction 

During  the  attack  near  Honeoye,  two  Indians,  who  were  employed  as 
guides,  acting  with  the  American  advanced  guard,  were  captured  by  the 
hostile  Seneoas.  Both  were  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
the  American  camp.  One  of  these  men  had  an  elder  brother  in  the  British 
service,  who  had  often  used  cogent  arguments  to  induce  the  younger  to 
forsake  the  American  cause,  and  look  for  favor  and  higher  reward  from  the 
British.  True  to  his  word,  the  young  Oneida  held  firm  to  his  promises, 
and  faithfully  guided  the  troops  in  their  advance  through  the  Seneca  forests. 
At  Honeoye  battle  ground,  these  brothers  met  in  opposing  ranks;  the 
younger  brother  became  the  prisoner  of  the  elder  brother ;  the  instant  of 
recognition  was  a  moment  of  savage  excitement ;  with  haughty  mein  the 
the  elder  brother  upbraided  the  prisoner,  and  threatened  death  with  the 
war  club  or  tomahawk ;  he  rapidly  narrated  the  crime  committed  by  lead- 
ing the  white  foe  to  the  fields  and  homes  of  his  fathers  and  friends,  guiding 
them  to  the  very  homes  where  their  mothers  and  ohildren  were  to  meet  death 
or  be  driven  to  new  and  unknown  hunting  grounds.  "  But  though  you 
merit  death,  and  shall  die  on  this  spot,  my  hands  shall  not  be  stained 
with  a  brother's  blood.  Who  will  strike  ?"  A  bright  hatchet  gleamed  for 
an  instant  in  the  air,  in  a  moment,  the  young  Oneida  ceased  to  breathe — to 
live. 

The  failure  of  resistance  at  Honeoye  convinced  the  Indians  that  retreat 
alone  could  preserve  their  lives,  they  determined,  therefore  to  leave  their 
country  to  the  scourge  now  sweeping  over  it.  They  moved  off  toward  Ni- 
agara, leaving  bands  of  warriors  to  watch  the  enemy  and  inflict  such  annoy- 
ance as  opportunity  might  permit. 

When  the  army  reached  the  Genesee  valley,  all  were  surprised  at  the 
cultivation  exhibited,  by  wide  fields  of  corn,  gardens  well  stocked,  their 
tattle,  houses,  and  other  buildings,  showing  good  design,  with  mechanical 
skill,  and  if  the  language  of  General  Sullivan  may  be  adopted,  their  fields 
were  fruitful  with  "  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  could  be  conceived." 
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Beautiful  as  was  the  scene  iff  the  eyes  of  the  army,  a  few  clays  changed  it 
to  utter  desolation ;  neither  house,  nor  garden,  grain,  fruit  tree,  or  vegeta- 
ble, was  left  unscathed. 

When  the  warrior  chief,  Corn-Planter,  met  General  Washington,  in  1792, 
thirteen  years. after  the  passage  of  General  Sullivan  through  this  county, 
well  might  he  be  excused  for  the  language  which  burst  from  his  lips. 
Kindling  with  the  remembrance  of  the  deep  misery  endured  by  his  people, 
he  declared  that,  "  even  to  this  day,  when  the  name  of  the  town-destroyer 
is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children 
cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers :  our  sachems  and  our  warriors 
are  men,  who  cannot  be  afraid ;  but  their  hearts  are  grieved  with  the  fears 
of  our  women  and  children." 

General  Sullivan  did  not  pursue  the  Indians  beyond  the  Genesee  towns ; 
he  returned  by  the  same  route  he  had  advanced,  and  reached  the  outlet  of 
Seneca  lake,  in  this  county,  on  the  20th  of  September.  Grossing  the  out- 
kt,  he  camped  again  on  the  high  ground  of  Oakland  farm.  From  this  point 
he  detached  Oolonel  Zebulon  Butler,  with  five  hundred  rifles,  to  traverse  the 
eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  inflict  punishment  on  the  tribes  of  Cayu- 
ga, with  no  loxs  severity  than  was  measured  to  the  Senecas.  Colonel  Dear- 
born was  also  directed  to  follow  the  western  shore  of  Cayuga  lake,  with 
similar  instructions.  Other  detachments,  under  Colonels  Van  Courtland 
and  Dayton,  were  sent  to  scour  the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the 
Tioga  river,  while  the  main  army  moved  south,  passing  Tioga  on  the  80th 
September,  and  reaching  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
making  the  distance  traversed  to  the  Genesee  Castle,  about  two  hundred 

* 

and  eighty  miles.  Other  incursions  were  made,  in  1T79,  into  the  country 
of  the  Onondagas,  and  also  along  the  Alkghany  river,  exhibiting  to  the 
Indians  a  power  beyond  their  means  to  resist  or  control. 

By  this  movement  of  the  American  army,  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Seneca  nation  was  destroyed ;  and  by  these  means,  though 
necessarily  severe,  the  influence  of  the  English  nation  was  curbed  and  con- 
troled ;  the  murderous  warfare  of  the  tomahawk  and  knife,  wielded  alike  by 
the  Indian  and  ferocious  tory,  was  arrested. 

Such  were  the  events,  and  their  causes,  which  opened  to  the  admiration 
of  five  thousand  men,  the  fertile  soil  of  the  rich  county  of  Seneca. 

Seventy  years  ago,  the  red  man  gave  place  to  the  American  cittsen  ;  nor 
was  it  till  then,  that  the  foot  of  the  white  man  trod  this  soil,  except,  per- 
haps, some  helpless  captive,  snatched  from  a  border  settlement,  or  the 
enduring  JesuH,  from  France,  who  silently  and  adroitly  studied  to  ingm- 
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tiete  himself  with  the  retires,  adopting  their  customs,  and  proffering 
the  comforts  and  rewards  of  adhesion  to  his  peculiar  and  religious 
views. 

Seventy  yeans  ago,  the  timid  deer,  the  otter  and  the  beaver,  held  peace- 
ful occupation  of  the  soil.  The  bear  and  the  wolf  held  unmolested  their 
nightly  carousals ;  die  eagle,  the  swan,  and  all  the  feathered  songsters  of 
tho  wood,  rejoiced  in  their  ignorance  of  the  rifle,  musket,  or  fowling  piece. 

The  struggles  and  privations  of  the  people  through  all  the  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  their  devotion  to  their  country,  their  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  representation,  and  adjustment  of  publio  burthens,  did  long  re- 
tani  the  settlement  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

Tb*  remembrance,  however,  of  the  pure,  placid  waters  of  Seneca  Lake, 
&6  beautiful  Cayuga,  the  rich  corn  fields  and  abundant  fruits,  did  not  fade 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  had  traversed  the  country  in  1779,  under  Sul- 
livan. Many  who  then  shouldered  the  musket  or  the  rifle,  and  those  who 
wielded  the  sword  of  command,  were  eager  and  prompt  to  return  and  realise 
their  early  visions,  as  soon  as  peaee  with  Great  Britain  released  them  from 
the  exertions  due  to  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Hostilities  With  the  Indians  did  not  terminate  with  the  declaration  of 
peaee,  for  their  friends  and  allies  who  treated  for  peace  and  obtained  it  re- 
gardless, of  Indian  .rights,  their  homes  and  hunting  grounds,  made  no  stipu- 
lations for  their  safety  or  security. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  humanity  and  a  lenient  policy  toward 
the  natives,  was  adopted*  General  Washington  ever  expressed  a  desire  to 
look  favorably  upon  these  children  of  the  forest,  with  a  hope  that  the  arts  of 
peace  might  find  in  them  as  fervent  admiration,  as  had  characterised  their 
nation  through  so  long  a  period  for  the  pursuit  of  war. 

It  was  not  possible  to  heal  their  wounded  pride  nor  overcome  the  offect  of 
that  extraordinary  neglect  manifested  by  their  allies,  the  English,  until  the 
year  1784,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  six  nations  and  the 
United  States,  whereby  the  Indians,  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  general 
government,  and  ceded  to  the  State  of  New  York  the  lands  lying  east  of 
Seneca  lake. 

Moodily  they  brooded  over  their  losses,  and  fall  from  power,  while  the 
tide  of  emigration  began  to  press  them  from  their  accustomed  seats.  En- 
counters, and  too  often  death,  were  consequences  of  nearer  approach,  until 
the  stream  of  population  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  1786.  Then 
the  Indians  were  roused  to  maintain  the  boundary  limits  of  the  whites, 
which  they  claimed  to  be  the  Ohio  river.  Sharp  and  destructive  collisions 
ensued,  fomented  by  the  British  officers,  in  Canada,  who  unjustly  had  yet 
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retained  possession  of  Niagara  and  other  western  posts.  These  difficulties 
were  increased,  in  1739,  by  fraudulent  purchases  of  lands  by  speculators. 

The  Senecas,  more  than  any  other  Indian  nation  in  New- York,  feh  op- 
pression, and  one  of  their  chiefs  thus  eloquently  poured  forth  their  grief,  at 
a  council,  in  1790 :  "  Yon  told  us  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that,  by 
closing  it,  you  could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  from  us  a 
great  country,  as  the  price  of  that  peace  you  had  offered  us — as  if  our  fee- 
bleness had  destroyed  our  rights.  *Tis  true,  our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power, 
and  were  unable  to  oontend  against  you,  and  therefor*  they  gave  up  that 
oountry." 

Suoh  was  the  feeling  of  the  Senecas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
western  wilds,  when  speculation,  and  the  far-reaching  minds  of  the  white 
men,  dwelt  upon  visions  of  counties,  towns,  cities  and  villages,  which  were 
to  follow  in  the  swelling  tide  of  emigration  from  Europe,  to  cover  the  land. 

Various  intricate  questions,  as  to  jurisdiction  and  proprietorship  of  the 
soil,  had  for  a  time  excited  uneasiness  between  the  neighboring  states  of 
New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts*  Happily,  that 
spirit  of  compromise  and  just  feeling  which  has  so  strongly  characterised  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  led  to  an  adjustment  of  all  these  difficulties, 
(1786.)  Doubtless  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  had  an  influenoe  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians*  who  thus  witnessed  the  division  of  spoils,  wrested 
from  them,  among  wrangling  parties. 

English  patents,  for  large  tracts  of  land,  had  been  issued  in  so  loose  a 
manner  as  to  cause  conflicting  claims,  and  as  the  facts  became  apparent, 
they  engendered  hopes  in  the  minds  of  bold  and  unscrupulous  individuals, 
to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians.  In  one  instance, 
a  company  was  formed  by  the  residents  of  Columbia  county,  to  circumvent 
a  statute,  which  forbade  any  •purchase  from  Indians  in  the  State,  by  bar- 
gaining with  them  for  a  lease  of  their  territory  for  nine  hundred  and  ninoty- 
nine  years.  The  position  and  influence  of  the  persons  forming  the  company 
concerned  in  this  improper  proceeding,  caused  much  anxiety  among  people 
of  correct  views.  Surprise  and  apprehension  were  loudly  expressed,  and 
by  seasonable  representation  to  the  Legislature,  (1788,)  means  were  devised 
to  avert  the  evil. 

More  just  views  prevailed  from' that  time,  and  the  pre-emptive  rights  of 
Massachusetts  to  lands  east  of  the  Genesee  river,  passed  to  Phelps  and 
Gorham ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  territory,  lying  west  of  the  Genesee 
river,  passed,  under  the  same  authority,  in  1790,  to  fiobert  Morris,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. This  last  tract  reached  from  the  Niagara  river,  and  from  Lako 
Ontario  to  Pennsylvania,  and  contained  about  four  millions  of  acres. 
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in  17&2,"  Mr.  Morris  sold  an  extensive  tract  of  territory  to  the  Holland 

Land  Company,  bnt  was  not  able  to  induce  the  Senecas  to  relinquish  their 

title  until  1797,  when  it  was  accomplished  by  the  sagacity  and  perseverance 

of  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  who  had  long  lived  among  the  Indians,  and  was 

•  highly  esteemed  by  them. 

A  trait  of  Seneca  character  was  exhibited  at  the  council  of  1797.  When 
Mr.  Morris,  in  the  course  of  argument,  stated  that — "  The  land  could  have 
but  little  value  to  them,  in  its  present  condition,  that  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  ownership  which  alone  gave  it  value  in  their  eyes ;"  a  Seneca  chief  replied : 
44  That  knowledge  is  every  thing  to  us.  It  raises  us  in  our  own  estima* 
tion— it  creates  in  our  bosoms  a  proud  feeling,  which  elevates  us  as  a  nation. 
Observe  the  difference  between  the  value  of  a  Seneca  and  an  Oneida  ;  we 
are  courted,  while  the  Oneidas  are  considered  a  degraded  people,  fit  only  to 
make  brooms  and  baskets  !  Why  this  difference  ?  It  is  because  the  Bene- 
cas  are  known  as  the  proprietors  of  a  broad  land,  while  the  Oneidas  are 
.cooped  in  a  narrow  space." 

In  1790,  Robert  Morris  purohased  from  Phelps  and  Gorham  about  one 
.  million  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  which  were  afterward  sold  and  conveyed 
to  Sir  William  Pulteney.  These  extensive  operations  covered  the  whole 
Seneca  country  within  the  State  of  New- York,  The  Indians  became 
parties  to  the  transfer,  reserving  such  portions,  at  selected  points,  as 
were  deemed  sufficient  for  their  numbers,  now  reduced  to  very  narrow 
.  limits. 

Thus  ended  the  existence  of  the  Seneca  nation — thus  the  extinguishment 
of  the  once  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations.  What  a  chain  of 
amotions  thrill  through  the  mind,  when  the  sorrows  of  that  race  are  allowed 
to  flow  in  native  eloquence  from  their  lips.  "  Who  is  it,"  said  a  noble  Se- 
neea,  "  who  is  it  that  causes  this  river  to  rise  in  the  high  mountains,  and  to 
empty  itself  into  the  ocean  ?  Who  is  it  that  causes  to  blow  the  loud  winds 
of  winter,  and  that  calms  them  again  in  summer  ?  Who  is  it  that  rears  up 
the  shade  of  those  lofty  forests,  and  blasts'  them  with  the  quick  lightning  at 
his  pleasure  !  The  same  spirit,  who  gave  you  a  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  waters,  gave  this  land  to  us,  and  we  will  defend  it."  * 

But  with  the  white  man  came  civilisation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vices 
peculiar  to  civilised  society.*  Distrusting  the  benefits  of  civilization, 
which  were  exhibited  only  through  the  medium  of  reckless  border  men, 

* 

and  ever  attended  by  a  keen  rapacity  to  obtain  their  lands,  it  became  to 
them  a  scourge,  a  besom  of  destruction ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  great  body 
of  tho  nation  had  gone  "  to  join  the  spirits  of  their  fathers" — when  their 

•  Dr.  KifkUu.d. 
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leaves  and  branches  ytcre  withered  and  shaken  by  every  breete,  the  Seneoa 
Bed  Jacket  feelingly  deplored  the  fate  of  his  people,  saying :  "  We  stand  a 
small  island  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  waters'— we  are  encircled — we  are 
encompassed.  The  evil  spirit  rides  upon  the  blast,  and  the  waters  are  dia- 
turbed.  They  rise,  they  press  upon  us,  and  the  wares  onoe  settled  over  us* 
we  disappear  forever.  Who  then  lives  to  mourn  us  ? — None.  What  marks 
our  extinction  ? — Nothing.    We  are  mingled  with  the  common  elements.'* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  the  Indian  nations  has  been  incidentally  al- 
luded to,  and  evidence  given  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  must  have 
been  for  ages  an  employment  among  the  natives  who  .occupied  the  oountry 
comprised  within  the  bounds  of  Seneca  county.     • 

Indian  corn,  the  Zea  maize  of  botanists,  was  found  as  a  oommon  food, 
when  Europeans  first  landed  in  New- York.  Extensive  fields  of  this  grain 
were  cultivated,  and  the  grain  preserved,  affording  a  frugal  and  very  nourish- 
ing food  to  the  people,  whether  epgaged  in  the  chase  or  on  the  war-path. 

At  an  early  treaty,  the  natives  taunted  the  Dutch  settlers  with  ingrati- 
tude, reminding  them  of  the  hospitality  freely  extended  to  them  on  their 
landing,  and  the  large  supplies  of  corn  and  beans  furnished  to  them  in  their 
necessities. 

Well  defined  evidences  of  agricultural  industry  may  be  traced  even  at 
this  day,  in  their  ancient  cornfields.  At  the  early  settlement  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  about  forty,  miles  from  this  county,  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  for- 
mer  cornfield ;  the  hills  are  large  in  circumference,  and  with  some  attention 
to  regularity  in  distances.  The. field,  when  visited  by  Commissioner  School- 
craft, was  overgrown  by  a  "forest  of  timber ;  a  black  walnut  tree  had  been 
partly  cut  through,  and  broken  down,  exhibiting  the  rings  or  layers  of 
woody  fibre  by  which  its  age  was  ascertained  to  be  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  years ;  this  guide,  and  every  indication  of  ihe  ground,  warranted  the 
conclusion,  that  corn  had  been  planted  on  that  field  before  the  year  1565, 
which  was  forty-four  years  before  the  discovery  by  Hudson.  An  old  Oneida 
Indian  stated  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  that  "  in  ancient  times  the  corn  hills  were 
made  so  large  that  three  clusters  of  stalks  wore  raised  on  each  hill,  and  that 
the  hill,  once  prepared,  was  used  year  after  year,  causing  them  to  be  kept 
large,  and  accounting  for  their  distinct  continuance  to  this  day. 

When  Cartier  visited  Hochclaga,  now  called  Montreal,  in  1535,*  that  town 
was  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  corn  fields ;  the  houses  of  the  Indians 

•  Clinton 
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were  large  and  commodious,  "  well  and  cunningly  put  together,"  he  found 
the  natives  devoted  to  husbandry  and  fishing. 

Le  Moine,  navigated  Lake  Ontafio  in  1653,  and  landing  among  the  Se- 
necas,  they  gave  him  "  bread  made  from  Indian  corn,  of  a  kind  to  be  roast- 
ed at  the  fire." 

Many  interesting  and  amusing  inquiries  have  been  diligently  pursued  as 
to  the  indigenous  character  of  Indian  com,  an  article  now  become  so  im- 
portant for  food  of  man  and  animals  in  both  eastern  and  western  hemis- 
pheres ;  but  from  the  facts  stated,  and  the  fact  that  Columbus  found  this  grain 
when  he  first  visited  the  western  world  in  1492,  and  as  Indian  corn  was  al- 
ways found  among  every  nation  of  this  continent  when  first  visited,  bo  room 
is  left  for  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  indigenous  grain  of  America. 

The  potato  was  undoubtedly  known  and  cultivated  from  an  early  age. 
It  was  carried  to  Europe  in  1505,  by  Hawkins,  from  Santa  Fe,  but  did  not 
attract  notice  until  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  from  Virginia,  in  1586, 
and  was  then  known  by  it*  Indian  name  of  u  openawg,"  the  name  by  which 
that  tuber  is  known  to  this  day  by  most  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Indiana. 

Beans  were  found  in  this  State  by  the  earliest  adventurers,  though  no 
strong  reasons  exist  to  doubt  their  introduction  by  the  Spaniards  or  French. 
The  forests  yielded  a  plentiful  supply  of  wild  fruits,  yet  when  the  Dutch 
and  French  introduced  the  apple,  the  natives  propogated  it  so  extensively 
that  when  the  colonists  penetrated  the  wilderness,  large  orchards  of  fair 
fruit  were  met  in  frequent  succession.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  notwith- 
standing their  constant  wars,  and  migratory  hunting  excursions,  husbandly 
engaged  their  energies,  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  the  advantages  of  civi- 
lization could  have  been  presented  to  them  unmixed  with  error ;  the  labors 
of  the  field  ffnd  the  workshop  would  have  been  distinguished  by  a  success, 
commensurate  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  among  them. 

The  intercourse  maintained  between  the  native  villages  and  settlements 
was  active  and  frequent,  as  indicated  by  the  well  beaten  trails  or  roads. 
The  trails  leading  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware  river,  through 
Unadilla,  and  from  the  forks  of  the  Susquchannah,  at  Tioga  point,  formed  a 
junction  near  Catharine's  Town,  thence  passing  northward  through  an  In- 
dian plantation  called  "  the  Peach  Orchard,"  it  crossed  a  ravine  at  Break- 
neck hollow,  touching  Mill  creek  at  Shallow  ford,  thence  it  passed  to  anoth- 
er village  known  as  "  Appletown,"  and  trending  along  and  near  the  western 
margin  of  Seneca  Lake,  it  crossed  the  outlet  and  reached  Canadesaga,  now 
Geneva.  The  present  lake  road  winding  along  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
shore,  followed  the  Indian  trail  with  slight  deviations,  now  passing  around 
the  head  of  a  wooded  glen,  in  .whose  shaded  valley,  bright  waters  flowed 
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from  its  springs,  ovor  a  shaly  bed  to  meet  the  pure  wares  of  the  never 
freeting-lake,  then  winding  sharply  down  the  steep-hill,  to  ascend  the  not 
less  abrupt  and  opposite  boundary  of  the  valley.  The  most  precipitous  of 
these  glens  have  been  rendered  easy  -to  pass  by  dykes  thrown  direct  across 
them,  thereby  securing  a  route  nearer  to'the  lake's  margin,  and  presenting 
to  the  traveller  a  varied  scene  of  hill  and  dale  on  the  east,  with  rich  pas- 
tures and  wide  fields  of  grain,  and  on  the  west  tall  rocks  of  crumbling  slate, 
crowned  with  stately  oaks  ;  or  points  of  land  jutting  into  the  lake,  offering 
an  unceasing  variety  of  light  and  shade,  attractive  and  delightful  to  those 
who  value  the  ornaments  which  enrich  this  lake  bordered  county. 

Lateral  trails  branched  off  from  the  main  road,  leading  to  orchards,  gar- 
dens, and, corn  fields,  or  to  the  level  lands  on  the  Cayuga  border. 

Objects  of  regard  and  sacred  care,  among  the  tribes,  were  the  burial  pla- 
ces of  their  fathers;  among  the  many  positions  selected  by  the  Senecas  in 
this  county,  is  the  field  of  peace  in  the  town  of  Lodi.  To  the  Indian  it 
was  a  sacred  and  secluded  spot  of  earth,  on  a  point  of  land  between  "  Mill 
Creek"  and  a  rivulet  that  pours  its  waters  into  the  lake ;  this  point  projects 
into  the  lake,  ever  washed  by  its  gentle  waves,  affording  a  retired  and  unfre- 
quented place  for  Indian  sepulture,  where  the  soul  was  lulled  by  the  mur- 
muring waters,  and  allowed  to  prepare  for  its  journey  to  the  land  of  spirits. 
A  branch  trail  led  to  this  spot,  but  the  antiquarian,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
man  of  idle  curiosity  have  ravaged  the  numerous  graves,  and  have  carried  off 
guns,  knives,  tomahawks,  brass  kettles,  and  various  domestic  articles  which 
had  been  deposited  in  compliance  with  Indian  customs,  with  the  body  of  the 
dead :  but  few  of  the  articles  thus  obtained,  had  any  \  alue,  for  like  the  bones 
of  these  graves,  they  were  crumbling  to  dust,  but  few  retatntnig  their 
forms  after  exhumation. 

The  antiquity  of  these  cemeteries,  and  of  tjje  few  architectural  relics 
existing  in  this  county,  can  be  conjectured,  only  from  the  vegetable  remains 
which  in  some  instances  cover  the  ruins. 

On  the  lot,  No.  29,  in  the  town  of  Ovid,  are  the  remains  of  ai\  Indian 
fortification,  covering  nearly  three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground ;  the  position 
has  a  gentle  elevation  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  farm,  on  which 
this  work  is  yet  partially  discernible,  fell  under  the  plow  and  harrow  about 
fifty  years  ago ;  the  embankments  have  given  way,  and  the  thrifty  owners 
have  reaped  many  a  rich  harvest  from  ground  once  trod  by  the  war-like  and 
brave  Senecas. 

The  breast-work  was  throe  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  base  five  to  eight 
feet  .wide,  surrounded  with  a  ditch  four  feet  wide  at  top.  The  area  enclosed 
nearly  four  acres  of  ground  which  was  covered  with  heavy  timber ;  oaks  of 
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large  size,  with  maple  and  bass  wood,  reared  their  lofty  heads ;  several  old 
red  oaks  full  three  feet  in  diameter,  stood  on  the  embankment;  large 
trees  had  fallen  into  and  across  the  ditch,  some  resting  in  a  partially  decay- 
ed condition,  others  mouldering  into  dost.  No  traditions  exist  as  to  this 
work,  every  trace  of  which  will  in  a  few  years  cease  to  be.  Other  ruins 
of  fortified  mounds  or  elevated  points  exist  in  the  county,  too  indistinct  for 
description ;  every  town  affordB  abundant  evidence  of  the  long  continued 
residence  of  the  natives.  Implements  of  war,  as  well  as  those  for  the  chase 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  yet  found  when  the  plow  upturns  the  furrow ;  hut 
the  rude  hatchet  of  stone,  the  spear  head  and  arrow  of  flint,  the  stone  mor- 
tar and  pestle,  give  no  date  for  determining  any  period  of  Indian  history. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  American  people,  that  a  peculiar  characteristic 
marks  them  individually  and  collectively,  a  propensity  to  migrate.  The 
affection  for  birthplace,  for  a  home  surrounded  by  the  charms  of  youthful 
joys  and  early  associations,  seems  not  to  possess  a  restraining  hold.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  earfy  and  earnest  labor,  seems  not  so  great  as  the 
pleasure  of  labor  itself,  for  many  are  the  instances, where  the  comforts  of 
civilised  life  are  relinquished  cheerfully,  to  enter  the  forests,  and  press  on 
to  their  shady  depths,  there  to  convert  its  wild  features  into  the  rich  pro- 
ductive farm. 

In  other  countries  the  motive  for  emigration  is  usually  to  avoid  evils, 
which  fettered  the  conscience,  or  restrained  that  freedom  and  liberty 
whioh  is  the  birthright  of  man.  In  the  wide  expanse  of  territory,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  such  evils  arc  unknown ;  and  no  similar  motive 
can  be  found  to  urge  an  American  from  the  home  of  his  youth.  The  man 
who  for  many  years  lived  happily  and  content  in  the  older  settlements,  with 
every  comfort  around  his  hearth  and  board,  where  his  annual  harvest  home 
exhibited  plenty  with  peace,  and  moderate  labor,  finds  the  position  of  bis 
sons  very  different  from  his  own.  The  old  homestead  has  acquired  a  value 
of  fifty  fold  since  the  forest  rang  beneath  the  old  man's  axe  ;  the  products 
have  doubled  in  quantity  since  the  first  fruits  were  given  in  return  for  labor. 
The  young  man  sees  and  understands  that  this  increase  of  capital,  of  sub* 
stantiai  wealth,  is  the  reward  of  industry  well  applied.  No  mystery  hangs 
about  its  skirts,  no  rules  of  any  abstruse  science  are  necessary  to  compre- 
hend and  appreciate  the  causes  of  this  large  accumulation.  A  few  days 
journey  farther  west  opens  to  the  son  the  same  inducements  which  actuated 
the  father,  proffering  the  same  advantages,  and  the  same  benefits ;  he  em- 
braces the  opening,  leaving  the  home  of  his  childhood,  the  endearments  of 
a  paternal  roof  for  the  log  hut,  and  the  many  though  usual  hardships  of  "  a 
settler V  life. 

A  few  years  roll  on  in  swift  succession,  when  his  sphere  of  action  is  in- 
creased ;  moral  and  intellectual  influences  had  pursued  his  footsteps ;  neigh- 
bora  multiplied  in  number ;  villages  and  towns  spring  into  life ;  schools  and 
academies  rear  their  fostering  heads.  A  new  race  is  born,  and  before  them 
falls  the  dense  forest  from  year  to  year;  the  earth  is  taxed  more  and 
more,  to  yield  her  bounteous  stores,  until  at  length  exhausted  and  impov- 
erished, with  no  restoration  of  the  elements  profusely  withdrawn,  the  crops 
diminish,  and  the  sons  of  the  proprietor  again  are  tempted,  as  their  fathers 
were,  to  soek  new  lands  for  cultivation,  leaving  to  the  sire  the  worn  soil. 
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yieldmg  less  annual  product,  yet  increased  in  ralue.  In  this  chain  of 
•onuses,  as  well  as  in  the  lore  of  freedom,  to  enjoy  folly  and  undisturbed,  in 
any  and  every  place,  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  may  be  traced  a  cause 
tor  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  migration  belonging  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  this  peculiarity  may,  in  a  sense,  be  ascribed  the  early  settlement 
of  the  county  of  Seneca. 

The  fertility  of  its  soil  was  observed  and  known  to  many  of  the  officers 
and  men,  who  traversed  its  extent  under  the  banners  of  General  Sullivan, 
and  the  war  path  whioh  led  the  army  from  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyom- 
ing, through  the  gorges  and  ravines  hollowed  out  by  the  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  also  led  the  settler  to  the  southern  door  of  this  county. 

The  town  of  Lodi,  once  a  part  of  Ovid,  may  be  called  the  southern  en- 
trance door,  through  which  the  early  settlers  entered.  Covert,  which  is 
dow  the  southeastern  town,  and  once,  like  Lodi,  a  portion  of  Ovid,  was 
entered  by  an  opening  from  Ithaca.  Time  has  spared  a  few  who  first  en- 
tered these  avenues,  and  from  them  are  gathered  and  now  recorded  the  inci- 
dents, which  might  otherwise  have  slept  forever. 

In  the  year  178d,  while  the  exciting  narrations  of  men  who  were  attached 
to  General  Sullivan's  army,  in  regard  to  the  rich  soil,  the  temperate  cli- 
mate, were  yet  fresh ;  a  party  of  hardy  men  from  New  Jersey  determined  to 
explore  and  settle  on  the  lands  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  reached  and  crossed  the  Delaware  river ;  passing 
the  intervening  highlands,  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  Wyoming  on 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  Embarking  on  its  bosom,  they  reached 
Tioga  point,  now  called  Athens.  As  the  waters  rose  from  rains,  the  boats 
were  enabled  to  ascend  the  river  to  Newtown,  (now  Elmira.)  At  this  point 
the  Indian  trail  served  this  hardy  band,  as  it  had  before  done  for  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, a  good  and  direct  road  to  the  shores  and  clear  waters  of  Seneca  lake. 

The  adventure  of  these  persons,  its  wildness  and  novelty,  attracted  admi- 
ration, and  some  of  the  stout  men  of  Pennsylvania  joined  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  forest  home.  From  the  high  lands  of  Ovid,  from  the  summit  of  Prospect 
Hill,  the  county  lay  spread  out  in  its  beauty  at  their  feet.  At  sunrise  the 
aparkling  Cayuga  on  the  right,  gave  life  to  the  woody  shores,  and  the  eye 
embraced  its  eastern  shores  to  its  northern  Ixrandary ;  on  the  left  was  the 
clear,  bright  Seneca  lake,  its  margin  studded  with  dense  forests,  though 
bare  and  there  "  a  clearing,"  or  open  space,  indicated  the  abode  of  the  In- 
dian, where  his  garden  and  corn  ground  gave  evidence  of  feelings  above  the 
savage  man.  Along  this  lake  the  eye  is  never  tired,  and  from  this  hill  it 
ranges  to  where  Geneva  now  stands,  the  intervening  bays  and  points 
giving  lights  and  shades  of  surpassing  beauty.  - 
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It  was  from  this  beautiful  anjl  commanding  range  of  hills  that  the  white  « 
man  threaded  his  way  to  auch  positions  as  suited  his  imagination,  his  eon- . 
venience,  or  his  agricultural  views. 

Among  the  first  settlers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  was  Mr. 
George  Faussett,  whose  heirs  now  occupy  the  .estate  of  their  sire.  Mr. 
Faussett  was  originally  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania.  Leaving  his  wife  and 
child  at  home,  he  reached  this  county  early  in  1789.  Crossing  iha>t  por* 
tion  of  Ovid  designated  on  the  map  as  lot  No.  88,  he  felt  that  he  had 
reaohed  the  spot  most  desired,  the  spot  on  which  his  pleasant  visions  had 
rested,  and  to  which  his  more  happy  destiny  had  led  him. 

In  accordance  with  the  easy  method  of  occupying  land  in  those  days,  and  - 
not  knowing  in  whom  the  legal  tide  was  vested,  Mr.  Faussett  erected  a  kg 
hut,  covered  with  .bark,  and  made  other  improvements  and  arrangement* 
for  future  occupation,  he  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  .< 
during  the  winter  of  1789.  As  soon  as  the  snow  and  ice  had  passed  away,  . 
he  again  entered  upon  the  Indian  trail,  accompanied  by  his  family,  and  after 
a  weary  journey,  reached  their  new  wilderness  home.  Industry,  with  fru- 
gality, made  that  hone,  which  was  a  log  hut,  not  only  prosperous ;  it  gilded 
every  passing  week  and  month  with  joy  and  happiness.  As  the  harvests 
returned  in  suocession,  the  crops  of  grain  would  cover  more  extended  fields* 
and  overflowing  garners  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  fullness  of 
value  in  the  well  applied  labor  of  man.  When  Mr.  Faussett  took  posses- 
sion of  the  soil,  it  was  not  known  in  this  region  to  whom  the  land  legally 
belonged.  After  many  endeavors  the  owner  was  discovered,  and  Mr.  Faus- 
sett at  onoe  became  the  proprietor  of  two  hundred  acres,  of  the  ground,  he 
had  cultivated.  In  a  few  years  more  the  same  industry  and  frugality  ens- 
bled  him  to  add  by  purchase,  another  portion  of  two  hundred  acres,  to  his 
farm.  In  the  cultivation  of  this  estate  Mr.  Faussett  lived  to  an  old  age,  hav- 
ing passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  happy  labor/)  a  few  years  since,  aged 
83.*  About  the  same  period  Mr.  James  Jackson,  traversing  the  same 
ronte  from  Pennsylvania,  settled  on  lot  No.  35,  in  .Ovid.  Other  settlers 
arrived,  but  with  Mr.  Jackson,  remained  only  a  short  time  and  passed 
away.  The  venerable  Andrew  Dunlap,  who  yet  lives  encircled  in  the 
affections  of  his  children,  and  children's  children,  as  well  as  of  his  towns- 
men, entered  this  county  among  the  earliest  residents.  He  arrived  by  the 
southern  route  in  May,  1789,  and  took  possession  of  lot  No,  8,  in  the  town 
of  Ovid.  On  this  spot  Mr.  Dunlap  has  lived  and  reared  his  family.  At  an 
early  day  he  purchased  the  fee  of  the  whole  lot,  comprising  six  hundred 
acres,  and  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  has  witnessed  its  increase  in  value*  . 

•  Tb«  daughter  of  Mr.  FaMMtt  ia  ytt  lnrins »  ud  i«  tht  t»t  **iu  jmmob  bom  in  Ibv  towty. 
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enjoying  the  reflection  that  bis  energy  and  industry  gave*  the  first  impulse 
to  the  village  of  Ovid.  Mr.  Dunlap  was  the  first  man  who  turned  a  fur- 
row with  the  plow  between  the  lakes.*  It  occurred  in  the  last  week  of 
May,  1789,  at  which  time  he  plowed  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  planted  it 
with  potatoes  brought  by  him  from  Sehshequin,  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Among  the  events  incidental  to  a  newly  opened  country,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Dunlap 's  barn  served  as  a  court  house  for  several  years,  the 
courts  being  held  alternately  at  this  barn  in  Ovid,  and  in  the  corn  house 
of  Comfort  Tyler,  at  Aurora. 

At  the  early  perird  of  1789-90,  the  settlers  were.obliged  to  visit  Elmira, 
(then  Newtown,)  to  purchase  provisions  and  seed  grain,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  through  a  wilderness,  and  as  no  mill  had  yet  been  erected  between 
the  lakes,  they  were  compelled  to  cross  Seneca  lake  in  canoes  or  boats,  and 
carry  the  grist  to  a  mill  situated  midway  between  Dresden  and  Perm  Yan. 
Occasional  storms,  and  the  severity  of  winter  often  prevented  a  visit  to  the 
mill,  neither  would  the  labors  of  spring  or  harvest  time,  admit  of  relaxa- 
tion sufficient  to  leave  the  farm  for  this  staff  of  life.  Necessity  gave  life  to 
invention,  and  the  "hominy  block*'  appeared.  This  implement,  or  mill, 
was  either  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  a  portion  of  the  body  of  a  tree  excavated, 
similar  to  an  apothecary's  mortar,  or  a  bowl ;  a  pestle  also,  formed  of  wood, 
was  suspended  over  the  hominy  block,  pendent  from  a  horizontal  pole, 
which  acting  as  a  spring,  and  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  pestle,  required 
but  a  small  force  to  bruise  and  grind  the  corn  in  the  block  or  mill.   • 

This  was  one  of  the  many  difficulties  and  resources  encountered  by  Mr. 
Dunlap  and  other  settlers  in  1789.  Mr.  William  Dunlap,  who  yet  lives  in 
the  town  of  Ovid,  entered  the  county  with  his  brother  Andrew,  and  with 
them  came  Mr.  James  Wilson,  who,  like  most  of  the  settlers  of  that  period, 
amajged  sufficient  property  to  allow  perfect  ease  with  independence  in  old 
age.  At  the  same  period  Mr.  David  Wisner  settled  in  Romulus,  and  Mr. 
James  McKnight  in  that  portion  of  Romulus  now  called  Varick.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  early  settlers  induced  many  to  look  with  desire  toward  this 
county,  and  in  the  spring  of  1793,  thirty  families  had  become  residents  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  county.  At  this  day  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
privations  and  difficulties  to  which  these*  early  inhabitants  were  subjected. 
Indian  corn,  ground  to  a  coarse  meal,  formed  into  a  paste  and  boiled,  served 
as  food,  with  an  occasional  addition  of  potatoes.  Many  families  subsisted 
cheerfully  on  these  esculents  for  weeks.  In  proper  season,  venison  would 
grace  the  board,  and  bears'  meat  was  at  times  a  delicacy.  Their  cattle 
would  brouse  in  the  woods,  or  feed  through  the  summer  months  on  the 
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natural  grasses,  giving  note  of  their  whereabout,  by  sonorous- bell ;  in 
winter  they  would  stray  in  search  of*  food,  and  not  unfrequcntly  be  lost. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Silas  Halsey  of  Southampton,  on  Long  Island,  embarked 
in-  a  sloop  for  the  city  of  New- York,  accompanied  by  a  hired  man,  and  a 
negro  servant  Having  reached  the  city,  he  transferred  his  baggage. to  a 
sloop  bound  to  Albany ;  crossing  a  portage  from  Albany  to  Schenectady, 
over  the  sand  hills  and  plains,  to  avoid  the  Cohoes  Calls  on  the  Mohawk. 
He  purchased  a  batteaux  at  Schenectady,  and  ascended  the  river,  "  poling," 
paddling  and  rowing  to  the  place  where  Rome  now  stands.  Here  it  was 
necessary  to  transport  the  batteaux  on  wheels  to  Wood  creek,  and  again 
embarking  descended  the  creek,  passed  through  Oneida  lake,  Oneida  and 
Seneca  rivers,  into  Seneca  lake.  Skirting  its  eastern  shore,  Mr.  Halsey 
reached  "  Cooley's,"  since  known  as  GofPs  Point,  and  now  as  Lodi  Land- 
ing— making  a  distance  by  this  route,  from  his  residence,  of  about  five  hun- 
dred miles.  At  Little  Falls,  Borne,  Jack's  Rift,  Seneca  Falls,  and  Scauys, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  falls  and  rapids  by  carrying  his  boat  and  bag- 
gage across  the  portages  on  wheels. 

The  season  was  favorable  for  exploration,  and  Mr.  Halsey  selecting  a 
position  on  lot  No.  87,  in  Ovid,  commenced  "  an  improvement  ;*'  a  small 
log  house  was  erected,  the  under  brush  was  cleared  off,  the  stately  oaks 
which  for  ages  had  shaded  six  or  seven  acres  of  land  were  deeply  "  girdled/' 
and  the  surface  soil  was  strewed  with  wheat.  This  last  operation  was  per- 
formed, without  any  previous  cultivation,  and  the  seed  was  harrowed  in, 
with  the  rough  wooded  toothed  harrow  of  that  age ;  it  was  customary, 
however,  to  pass  over  the  ground  with  the  harrow  from  four  to  eight  times* 
and  to  orpas  harrow  the  fields. 

Mr.  Halsey,  procured  a  quart  of  apple  seeds  from  the  Indian  Orchard,  at 
Oooley's  point,  and  planted  them  with  care,  forming  probably  the  first  nur- 
sery in  this  region.  Having  thus  established  his  "  plant,'*  he  prepared  to 
return  to  hid  home  on  Long  Island.  Embarking  in  his  batteau  with  his 
men,  he  passed  the  Seneca  lake  and  river,  and  retraced  the  same  route  he 
traversed  to  reach  this  county. 

In  April,  1798,  Mr.  Halsey  left  Southampton  with  his  family.  On  this 
occasion,  his  son,  with  his  wife  and  children ;  and  his  son-in-law,  with  his 
family,  joined  the  expedition,  numbering  in  all  eighteen  persons.  Em- 
barking in  three  vessels  they  pursued  the  same  route  as  travelled  by.  Mr. 
Halsey  in  May,  1792. 

'After  a  laborious  passage  of  six  weeks,  the  party  landed  in  the  month  of 
May  at  Cooley's  point,  and  soon  reached  their  new  home ;  here  again,  un- 
tiring industry,  frugality,  with  sound  judgment,  paved  the  way  to  prosperity 
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and  enjoyment.  The  neighbors  nearest  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Halsey 
were  James  Jaokson,  one  and  a  half  miles  west ;  Elijah  Kinne,  four  miles 
north,  at  the  point  where  the  village  of  Ovid  now  crowns  the  beautiful 
hill ;  Andrew  Dunlap,  four  miles  north  north-west ;  George  Faussett,  south 
south-west  six  miles ;  Philip  Tremain,  south-east  fifteen  miles,  at  Good- 
win's point,  on  Cayuga  lake ;  and  David  Wisner,  north-east  nine  miles  at 
Sheldrake  point.  All  the  intervening  country  was  a  dense  wilderness, 
*  mass  of  trees,  shrubs,  brush  and  weeds,  so  thick  and  impervious,  that  the 
rays  of  the  summer's  sun  could  not  penetrate  at  some  points,  nor  could  the 
eye  range  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  .  This  mass  of  trees  and 
shrubs  was  occasionally  broken  by  the  Indian  trail,  or  the  corn  fields  of  the 
Senecas ;  these,  however,  were  chiefly  on  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  leaving 
the  higher  grounds  undisturbed  except  for  hunting  and  trapping. 

Judge  Silas  Halsey,  with  an  enterprise  and  public  spirit  which  distin- 
guished him  through  a  long  and  useful  life,  conceived  and  executed  *  plan 
for  erecting  a  grist  mill ;  it  was  erected  on  Lodi  creek  in  the  summer  of 
1794,  by  the  brothers  John,  Caspar  and  George  Tost ;  this  mill  proved  an 
essential  comfort  to  every  family,  and  a  source  of  economy  to  all. 

Before  the  erection  of  this  mill,  the  nearest  point  where  grain  could  be 
eonverted  to  flour,  was  the  town  or  village  of  Rome,  and  one  other  near 
Penn-Yan.  This  latter  mill  was  erected  by  the  followers  of  Jemima  Wil- 
kinson, who  left  Connecticut  in  1789,  and  following  the  track  of  General 
Clinton,  by  way  of  Otsego  and  Tioga  point,  reached  Geneva  in  May,  from 
thence,  they  cut  a  road  to  the  outlet  of  Crooked  lake,  halting  there,  they 
made  a  permanent  settlement  and  erected  a  grist  mill  in  1790. 

It  was  at  this  mill,  near  Penn  Tan,  that  the  first  bag  of  grain  was  ground 
in  western  New- York,  and  it  was  to  this  mill,  that  the  first  white  inhabi- 
tants of  Seneca  county  came  with  their  grists  for  several  years,  and  until 
Judge  Halsey  built  the  mill  above  the  mils  of  Lodi.  Mr.  Halsey  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years. 

From  the  year  1793  to  1800,  the  constant  influx  of  settlers  presented  a 
demand  sufficient  to  consume  all  the  products  of  labor ;  yet  so  rapid  was 
the  return  of  value  for  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  soil,  that  from  the  year  1800, 
an  export  of  the  surplus  wheat  and  corn  took  place ;  Elmira  (then  Newtown,} 
was  the  shipping  port,  to  which  place  the  products  were  earned  with  diffi- 
culty over  a  path  or  track,  which  was  little  better  than  the  Indian  trail. 
When  the  melting  ice  and  snows  had  filled  the  river  to  its  upper  banks, 
arks  and  floats  conveyed  the  articles  to  towns  and  villages  on  the  Susquehan- 
Ath.    The  returns  yielded  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  per  bushel  to  the  producer . 

* 

The  first  public  meeting  of  the  town  of  Ovid  was  held  in  1794,  at  which 
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Judge  Halsey  presided  as  Justice  of  the  peace,  he  was  elected  Supervi- 
sor, and  overseers  of  the  highway  were  chosen,  being  the  first  occasion  for 
,  such  officers,  as  no  highways  existed  by  authority  before  that  date,  each  farm* 
er  cut  his  own  road  as  convenience  suggested.  It  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  action  of  the  present  day,  to  notice  on  the  record  that  six  pounds  i 
were  voted  at  this  meeting  as  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

About  the  year  1800,  several  families  had  settled  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  Ovid,  now  called  Covert.  A  track  had  been  opened  from  Ithaca  to 
Goodwin's  point,  thence  to  Trumansburg  and  across  the  county  to  a  tavern 
kept  by  Peter  Smith,  two  miles  east  of  Lodi ;  passing  Judge  Halsey's  it 
opened  into  the  main  trail  leading  along  the  banks  of  Seneca  lake  to  Ge- 
neva. 

Peter  Smith,  who  resided  on  this  road  came  from  Pennsylvania  in  1789, 
early  in  April,  and  located  on  lot  number  seven.  Mr.  Smith  died  on  this 
lot  in  1829.  Mr.  A.  Boarman,  arrived  in  this  county  in  the  winter  of  1799 
— 1800,  and  in  the  following  spring  Erastus  Woodworth,  accompanied  by 
his  father,  brothers  and  a  sister,  traversing  the  interior  of  Massachusetts, 
followed  the  course  of  the  Mohawk  river  to  Utica,  with  a  team  of  horses, 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  several  cows,  they  made  their  way  westward  through 
the  wilderness  and  reached  a  solitary  log  house,  looking  drearily  over  the 
position  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  and  busy  village  of  Auburn ;  con- 
tinuing their  progress,  they  beheld  before  them  the  bright  Cayuga  lake,  and. 
at  the  point  where  is  the  village  of  Levana,  they  embarked  in  small  boats* 
landing  on  the  Seneca  shore  opposite  to  Himrod's  point,  they  soon  found  the . 
desired  position  for  a  permanent  residence,  which  was  purchased,  and  with 
subsequent  additions,  soon  brought  content,  happiness  and  wealth  sufficient 
for  them  and  for  a  long  line  of  worthy  descendants.  The  horses  and  cat- 
tle passed  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  entering  Covert  at  Trumansburg. 
About  this  time  Mr.  John  Letts  arrived  from  New  Jersey,  and  settled  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

From  this  period  the  accession  of  inhabitants  was  rapid.  The  men  who 
had  early  entered  upon  the  soil  were  generally  a  hardy,  energetic  race,  be- 
ipg  actuated  by  motives  and  circumstances  very  similar,  they  felt  a  mutual 
dependence,  and  kindest  sympathies,  the  one  for  the  other.  By  well  direct* 
ed  efforts  they  sustained  themselves  and  each  other  in  the  difficult  task  of , 
opening  and  subduing  the  forests,  and  laying  the  foundation,  of  future 
wealth. 

It  is  due  to  the  early  settlers  of  every  town  in  the  county,  to  record  the 
bet,  that  with  their  industry  and  energy,  they  brought  with  them  also  prin- 
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copies  of  rootitude,  an  inatinotiTe  poroeption  of  right  and  wrong,  with  a 
"knowledge  of  moral  duties,  most  import-ant  to  their  success  and  welfare. 

Aj  early  as  1793,  missionaries  found  a  welcome  home  in  these  wild  wood- 
lands, where  by  judicious  advice  and  wholesome  instructions,  they  early 
-formed  centers  of  morality,  from  whioh  its  benign  influences  have  been 
extended  to  every  subdivision  of  the  county,  exerting  a  present  influence  to 
prevent  error  and  vice,  and  inculcate  knowledge  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

To  the  present  generation  it  may  seem  incredible,  that  in  the  year  1790, 
only  nine  hundred  and  sixty  human  beings  dwelt  between  the  Seneca  lake 
and  Niagara  river ;  that  in  1792  not  a  resident  could  be  found  established 
between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  shores,  on  the  line  of  travel  between  the 
'Cayuga  ferry  and  Geneva ;  that  twenty  log  houses  and  four  frame  buildings 
gave  the  name  of  village  to  the  now  beautiful  Geneva.  Such  was  the  con* 
ditton  of  this  region  only  sixty  years  ago.  But  a  few  years  earlier  Horatio 
Jones  rested  on  the  banks  of  Seneca  river,  where  the  spindles  and  looms  of 
'Waterloo  now  speed  through  their  daily  duty.  He  had  been  long  a  captive 
"among  the  Indians,  had  learned  their  language,  and  adopted  in  part  their 
habits  and  customs.  It  was  in  1784  that  he  remained  for  a  season  trading 
goods  for  furs.  Two  young  men  from  Connecticut  found  their  way  in  1785, 
with  packs  of  goods,  to  Canoga,  there  trading  and  trafficking  for  a  while 
with  the  natives.  These  men  were  traders,  and  cannot  be  ranked  among 
tike  early  settlers.  The  first  resident  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of 
whom  there  is  any  record,  was  James  Bennett,  a  native  of  Northumber- 
land, la  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bennett  arrived  at  the  town  of  Washington, 
(now  Fayette,)  in  the  year  1789,  and  among  his  first  operations  established 
»  ferry  across  the  Cayuga  lake,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  bridge. 
Mr.  Bennett  died  in  1827,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  family  and  a  suffi- 
cient property.  • 

When  General  Sullivan  returned  with  his  army  from  the  Genesee  Valley, 
and  reached  the  Seneca  lake,  he  detached  one  hundred  men  under  Col. 
Gaasevoort,  to  examine  the  country  eastward  of  the  lake.  In  this  detach- 
ment was  Lawrence  Van  Cleef,  who,  when  the  detachment  encamped  at 
8eneca  Falls,  looked  at  the  rapids,  noticed  the  fia.il  of  water,  and  surveyed 
the  surrounding  landscape  covered  with  stately  oaks,  with  feelings  of  sur- 
prise and  delight.  While  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  rapids,  the  resolu- 
tion was  formed,  that  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  drum  should 
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be  stilled  by  peace,  he  would  settle  at  this  delightful  spot  Peace  followed, 
and  Mr.  Van  Cleef,  with  his  family,  arrived  at  the  fall*  early  m  the  sum- 
mer of  1789.  Here  he  lived  a  hardy  man,  too  generous  to  beoome  rich, 
and  died  in  1830.  When  Mr.  Van  Cleef  erected  his  log  cabin  at  the  Ms, 
Mr.  John  Green  established  himself  on  the  farm  since  occupied  by  Mir. 
Samuel  Lnndy,  in  the  town  of  Waterloo. 

The  rapids  of  the  Seneoa  river  at  Scanys,  or  Scauas,  attracted  an  indus- 
trions  population  to  its  vicinity,  and  a  village  soon  sprang  into  being.  It 
had  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  need  ef  a  grist  mill  was  much  felt.  Mr. 
Samuel  Bear  determined  to  erect  one  of  good  dimensions,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  all  the  neighboring  country.  The  brothers  Tost  were  the 
millwrights,  who  applied  themselves  diligently  upon  the  frame  work,  thai 
it  might  be  covered  early  in  the  season.  The  posts  and  girths,  the  sills  and 
plates,  in  short  every  piece  was  accurately  worked,  and  was  ready  to 
be  framed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  force  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  inadequate  to  raise  the  first  bent.  Mr.  Tost  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  attending  church  at  Geneva,  and  while  in  that  place 
mentioned  his  dilemma  to  the  officiating  minister,  who  advised  Mr*  Yost 
to  have  boats  prepared  and  in  readiness  at  Geneva  on  the  following 
Sunday.  The  day  arrived,  and  after  the  services  were  ended,  the  minister 
explained  the  case  to  his  hearers,  when  a  suggestion  was  made  that  every 
willing  hand  should  at  once  be  lent  to  a  work  of  such  necessity  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  The  proposition  was  adopted  by  acclamation,  the+boats  were 
manned,  and  before  darkness  had  shot  out  the  day,  the  last  bent  was  raised 
and  the  whole  frame  pinned  together.  Order,  quietness,  and  propriety 
prevailed,  and  the  citisens  of  Ontario  returned  to  their  homes,  conscious  of 
doing  good  to  their  fellow-men,  unconscious  of  error,  and  trusting  thai  the 
motive  and  intention  would  be  viewed  with  lenity,  if  not  with  entire  ap- 
probation. 

The  extreme  northern  towns,  Junius  and  Tyre,  though  possessing  fertile 
lands,  and  a  soil  more  easily  cultivated  than  the  heavy  clays  lying  south  ef 
Seneca  river,  were  not*settled  as  rapidly  as  the  towns  bordering  on  the 
direct  track  of  emigration. 

Seneca  Falls  at  an  early  day  became  a  center  for  industrial  occupation; 
the  rapids  of  the  river  offering  a  motive  power  of  great  value,  ingenuity, 
talent  and  industry  assembled  at  this  point,  aiyl  accumulation  of  capital 
with  consequent  results  are  strongly  marked,  in  the  array  of  productive  in 
dustry  as  set  forth  in  the  statistics  of  the  county. 

Waterloo  is  of  more  recent  origin,  and  for  a  time  was  held  in  oheck  by 
speculations,,  which  in  some  degree  interfered  with  the  title  and  perfect  oofc- 
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veyanee  of  the  soil.  This  impediment  baring  been  removed,  the  village  is 
now  bounding  forward,  and  will  take  rank  among  the  prosperous  and  vigo- 
rous villages  of  western  New-York ;  this  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  of 
population  of  the  town  since  the  former  census,  being  a  gain  of  771 ;  a 
larger  gain  than  is  observed  in  any  other  section  of  the  county. 

Junius,  directly  north  of  Waterloo,  became  the  (Savored  resting  place 
and  home  of  many  prudent,  cautious  men  from  the  east ;  among  them  were 
the  family  of  Southwicka,  Carmans,  Liskes,  Colemans,  and  others  who 
were  early  settlers. 

The  town  of  Tyre  occupies  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county,  into 
which  the  first  settlers  entered  in  1794 ;  it  was  at  that  time  a  dense  forest, 
where  dwelled  the  grixly  bear,  and  the  fierce  wild  Indian,  too  savage  to  as- 
sociate with  his  tribe,  living  almost  as  an  out-cast  on  the  small  islands  amid 
the  swamps  and  marshes  of  Tyre,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  river. 

The  first  white  man  who  settled  within  the  limits  of  Tyre,  wan  Esekiel 
Crane,  who,  with  his  wife  and  one  or  two  children,  left  New  Jersey  in 
1794,  and  selected  the  lot  No.  48  for  their  future  residence.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Mrs.  Crane,  that  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  her  resi- 
dence in  Tyre,  she  never  beheld  the  nice  of  a. .white  female.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Stephen  Crane,  (a  brother  to  Ezckiel,)  with  his  wife,  her  father 
and  mother,  named  Degarmo,  two  sons  named  Peter  and  Ezra  Degarmo, 
arrived  and  settled  on  the  same  lots ;  at  the  same  time  Asher  Halsey  joined 
the  new  settlement. 

The  next  settlers  were  Robert  Ooold,  Thomas  Sasson,  Lewis  Winant, 
Thomas  W.  Boosevelt  and  others. 

In  1802,  Asa  Smith  arrived  from  Vermont,  he  cleared  a  piece  of  ground, 
sowed  it  with  wheat,  erected  a  comfortable  v  log  house  and  returned  to  Vex- 
monk  In  April,  1808,  he.  left  the  Vermont  hills  for  western  New- York. 
His  caravan  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  five  daughters  and  one  son,  the 
latter  is  Jason  Smith,  now  of  Tyre,  and  for  several  years  a  Vice-President 
and  an  active  member  of  the  county  Agricultural  Society.  They  reached  their 
new  home  in  the  untrod  forest,  and  found  themselves  farther  adyanced  in 
the  wilderness  than  any  other  white  family,  subjected  consequently  to  in- 
trusions from  the  wandering  Indians ;  as  an  old  trail  passed  near  the  house, 
they  were  often  affrighted  by  a  savage  head  peering  through  the  wir- 
*dow,  or  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  presented  with  a  request  for  food  or  tobacco  > 
such  was  the  position  of  a  pioneer  family  in  this  county  in  1803. 

Among  the  Indians  who  had  been  permitted  to  roam  freely  among  the 
white  inhabitants  and  receive  aid  and  kindness  from  all,  was  an  elder- 
ly Seneca  called  "  old  Indian  John,"  he  was  tolerated  for  his  age,  but  not 
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esteemed,  a*  his  passions  were  strong  and  under  no  subjection ;  being 
an  experienced  hunter,  his  rifle  and  knife  were  worthy  of  close  obser- 
vation and  his  skill  of  imitation.  As  the  frosts  of  autumn  stripped  the  forests 
of  their  gay  attire,  men  prepared  for  the  chase,  the  Indian  and  white  man  alike 
were  incited  to  prepare  their  store  before  the  deep  snows  of  winter  should 
drive  the  game  away,  or  ronder  it  more  difficult  to  approach.  It  was  at  this 
season  that  old  Indian  John  and  Mr.  George  Phadoc  agreed  to  share  in  the 
season's  hunt.  Well  prepared,  they  erected  a  bark  cabin  on  the  banks  of 
the  Black  brook. 

Several  days  of  successful  hunting  were  followed  by  a  sudden  change  on 
the  part  of  "  old  Indian  John."  The  well  fatted  deer  passed  him  unharm- 
ed, the  wild  birds  screamed  defiance  to  his  ball,  his  rifle  refused  to  give  its 
sharp,  quick  report ;  sullenly  he  viewed  the  fall  of  game  laid  low  by  the 
true  aim  of  Mr.  Phadoc,  his  eye  became  fierce  with  rising  passion,  the  idea 
of  necromancy  took  possession  of  his  brain,  jealousy  was  roused  to  hatred, 
and  heated  to  revenge. 

It  wis  after  an  unsuccessful  hunt  on  the  part  of  the  Indian,  on  the  11th 
of  December,  that  both  returned  to  their  cabin  for  rest ;  leaving,  the  game 
killed  by  Mr.  Phadoc,  to  be  brought  in  the  next  morning.  The  wily  In- 
dian  was  thwarted  in  every  hope  of  revenge  during  that  night,  and  disap- 
pointment added  torture  to  his  maddened  brain.  On  the  morning  of  the 
12th  December,  Mr.  Phadoc  departed  from  the  cabin  at  an  early  hour  to 
bring  in  a  deer,  which  had  been  shot  the  evening  previous ;  returning  to 
the  cabin  door  and  stooping  to  nnburthen  himself,  a  rifle  ball  passed 
through  the  game,  slightly  wounding  his  side :  he  instantly  drew  his  toma- 
hawk, intending  to  despatch  old  John,  but  a  second  thought  induced  him  to 
scl&c  his  rifle  and  hasten  to  the  white  man's  abode  for  relief.  Having 
reached  Mr.  Asa  Smith's  residence,  the  family  were  alarmed,  fearing  the 
well  known  rago  of  the  old  Indian :  in  their  alarm  every  tree  seemed  to 
shelter  or  hide  a  foe,  but  the  Indian  did  not  leave  the  cabin,  he  re-loadod 
hw  rifle,  and  in  patience  awaited  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  ferocious 
desire  for  revenge. 

Mr.  Kzekiol  Crane,  the  earliest  settler  of  Tyre,  had  successfully  opened 
the  forest,  and  the  earth  had  begun  to  yield  a  full  recompense  to  his  toils. 
His  wife,  who  patiently  had  shared  the  dangers  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life,  now  rejoiced  in  comforts  and  comparative  indulgence,  which  gave  to  the 
past  a  dreamy  existence,  a  feeling  of  almost  doubt,  whether  such  scenes  and 
hardship' could  be  endured  and  life  continue.  Thus  happy  in  the  increase 
of  wealth,  Crane  determined  to  increase  his  real  estate,  and  on  the  morning 
of  Phadoc's  disaster,  accompanied  by  Ezra-  Degarmo,  they  intended  to  ex* 
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amine  the  country  for  a  few  miles  west,  and  select  such  portions  as  would 
probably  be  productive.  Well  acquainted  with  Phadoc  and  old  Indian 
John,  and  knowing  their  arrangements  for  taking  game,  Mr.  Crane  deter* 
mined  to  stop  at  their  cabin  and  procure  such  venison  as  might  be  spared. 
Beaching  Black  brook,  they  approached  the  cabin ;  Mr.  Crane  tapped  at 
the  door,  and  in  an  instant  a  rifle  ball  penetrated  his  loft  breast  and  lodged 
in  his  left  shoulder.  He  fell  apparently  dead.  Toung  Degarmo  was  una- 
ble to  remove  or  carry  him  off,  and  fearing  that  any  delay  would  jeopardise 
his  pwn  life,  he  hastened  to  rouse  the  neighborhood  and  carry  the  first 
tidings  of  the  sad  event  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Crane.  In  the  meantime  Mr* 
Crane,  though  mortally  wounded,  was  able  to  reach  the  dwelling  of  Mr* 
Asa  Smith,  where  he  lingered  for  five  days,  and  death  released  him  from 
great  Buffering. 

Toward  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Crane  was  shot,  the  hardy 
woodsmen  assembled,  intending  to  capture  the  Indian,  that  he  might  Be 
punished  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  rightly  judging  that  punishment  thus 
applied,  carried,  with  it  a  terror  far  greater  and  more  abiding  in  its  conse- 
quences than  ever  flows  from  hasty  illegal  acts  of  individuals.  Waiting 
until  darkness  might  coyer  their  movements,  the  cabin  was  carefully  ap- 
proached under  cover  of  the  huge  trees  of  the  forest.  The  old  Indian  was 
seen  standing  at  the  door ;  with  characteristic  sagacity,  anticipating  an  at- 
tack, his  keen  eye  quickly  discovered  the  motion  of  dark  objects  in  the 
distance,  and  he  instantly  made  the  woods  ring  with  the  war-whoop  and 
shouts  of  defiance.  Impressed  with  the  danger  of  taking  him  alive,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  assailing  party,  it  was  difficult  to 
restrain  the  younger  men  from  shooting  him  as  he  stood. 

With  a  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  the  older  men  had  procured  the 
assistance  of  three  friendly  Indians,  by  whose  means  the  old  man  was  first 
brought  to  a  parley  and  finally  seized,  overpowered,  and  bound.  He  was 
carried  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  there  met  Phadoc.  The  old 
man's  rage  rose  to  a  pitch  of  fury  at  sight  of  his  intended  victim.  Impo- 
tent for  harm,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  though  he  maintained  a  deadly 
hatred  against  Phadoc,  he  expressed  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Mr* 
Crane.  Old  Indian  John  was  placed  in  an  apartment  constructed  within 
the  eastern  abutment  of  Cayuga  bridge.  The  severity  of  the  winter  made 
it  necessary  to  send  him  for  safety  to  the  jail  at  Canandaigua.  In  1804  lie 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder.  He  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law 
at  Aurora,  in  Cayuga  county,  exhibiting  in  his  last  moments  one  of  the 
superstitious  characteristics  of  the  Indian.  While  on  the  platform  it  waa 
observed  that  a  pipe  and  portion  of  leaf  tobacco  were  in  his  belt,  prepared* 
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as  he  reformed  the  officers  present,  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  with  Mr. 
Crane,  wfacu  they  should  meet  in  the  spirit  world. 

The  execution  of  this  man  produced  a.  wholesome  effect  upon  the  Indians 
yet  lingering  in  this  region.  The  largest  portion  removed  immediately  to 
the  more  distant  wilderness,  while  tho  few  who  remained  were  passive  and 
became  in  a  degree  useful  laborers. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

With  the  increase  of  population,  advancing  with  a  force  unknown  on  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  the  relations  of  the  country  to  the  early  settle- 
ments required  frequent  changes  for  the  ready  administration  of  govern- 
ment, with  regard  both  to  public  law  and  policy.  About  fifty-eight 
years  after  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  shores  of 
New  Amsterdam,  it  became  indispensable  to*  create  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions  of  territory.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1683,  by 
a  law  of  the  colony,  the  following  ten  counties  were  organized,  viz :  Suffolk, 
Queens,  Kings,  Richmond,  New- York,  West  Chester,  Dutchess,  Orange, 
Ulster,  and  Albany.  Each  western  county  embraced  the  territory  of  the 
wilderness  to  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  was  circumscribed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  erection  of  new  counties,  the  organization  of  which  served  to 
define  the  western,  northern  and  southern  bounds  of  the  county,  from  which 
the  new  territory  was  taken,  1772. — The  contests  of  England  and  France 
for  power  at  home,  and  for  the  trade  of  this  country,  retarded  for  many 
years  the  opening  and  peopling  of  the  forests,  the  battle  fields  of  the  con- 
tending European  powers  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
world,  and  for  near  a  century  restrained  the  associations  of  men  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  early  settled  villages  and  towns.  The  waters  of  the 
Mohawk  had  long  been  an  easy  route  through  the  wilderness  as  far  as  Cana- 
joharie,  and  tempted  hardy,  courageous  men  to  make  their  homes  near  its 
banks.  In  1772  it  became  expedient  to  extend  to  these  advanced  settlers 
the  ready  protection  of  law,  and  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  every  consti- 
tutional right.  To  effect  this  a  new  county  was  erected,  taken  from  Albany 
county,  then  called  Tryon  county,  and  afterwards  known  as  Montgomery 
county,  This  occurred  just  prior  to  the  revolutionary  struggle,  a  period 
which  paralyzed  for  the  time  the  advance  of  civilization  beyond  existing 
populous  neighborhoods.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  achievement  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  emigration  once  more  flowed  rapidly  over  western 
lands.  -In  1791  the  new  counties  of  Herkimer,  Otsego,  Tioga  and  Ontario, 
were  taken  from  Montgomery ;  in  1798  Oneida  and  part  of  Chenango  were 
also  taken  from  Montgomery ;  in  1802  Genesee  was  set  off  from  Ontario, 
and  subsequently  in  1821,  Livingston  and  Monroe,  and  again  in  1823, 
Yates  was  taken  from  Ontario.  From  Genesee  was  taken  Allegany  in 
1806;  Cattaraugus,  Chautauque,  and  Niagara  in  1808,  and  Orleans  in 
1824. 
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Other  divisions  have  been  made  once  the  year  1824,  bat  the  foregoing 
exhibits  the  links  or  ohain  of  organisation  direct  from  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  to  the  Niagara  river. 

The  direct  chain  of  organization  of  the  county  of  Seneca  is  from  Albany, 
the  original  colony,  from  whence  was  derived  Tryon,  or  Montgomery,  in 
1772 ;  thence  Herkimer,  1791  ;  from  Herkimer  was  derived  Onondaga,  in 
1794.  Cayuga  was  organized  from  Onondaga,  in  1799,  and  Seneca  was 
erected  into  a  county  in  1804,  taken  from  Cayuga.  The  boundaries  of  the 
county  as  ordained  by  statute,  are  as  follows  :*  "  The  county  df  Seneca 
shall  contain  all  that  part  of  this  State,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Wayne,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Cayuga,  on  the  south  by  the  county 
of  Tompkins,  and  on  the  west  by  the  west  shore  of  the  Seneca  lake,  and 
'  from  the  north  end  of  said  lake,  by  the  pre-emption  line  as  established  by 
law."  A  description  so  vague  and  defective,  without  reference  to  a  single 
determinate  point,  cannot  be  well  comprehended,  or  determine  the  limits 
of  any  portion  of  territory.  Difficulties  had  arisen  between  New- York  and 
Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  the  region  of  country  lying  west  of  the  Seneca 
lake,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  claimed  by  Massachusetts.  These  diffi- 
culties were  happily  adjusted  in  1786,  by  concessions  on  both  sides ;  New- 
York  retained  the  jurisdiction,  while  Massachusetts  secured  the  pre-emptive 
right  to  the  soil,  or  the  right  to  the  fee  of  the  territory  upon  giving  to  the 
Indians  such  compensation  for  removal  as  would  satisfy  them.  In  order  to 
establish  the  eastern  limit  of  "  the  right/'  thus  conferred  on  Massachusetts, 
it  was  ordered  that  a  line  should  be  run  due  north  from  the  eighty-second 
mile  stone,  on  the  north  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  British  posses- 
sions in  Canada.  And  it  is  this  line  which  is  designated  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Seneca.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  observations  have  been  made  to  establish  the  true  position  of  this 
line  relatively  to  any  meridian.  Yet  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey  calcu- 
lations have  been  made,  based  upon  observations  said  to  be  made  at  adja- 
cent points,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  pre-emption  line  is  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  meridian  of  Washington.  The  geographical  limits  of  the  county 
may  be  defined  as  extending  from  42  deg.  33  min.,  to  43  deg.  1  min.  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  55  to  76  deg.  west  of  London.  The  west- 
ern shores  are  washed  by  the  clear  waters  of  Seneca  lake,  a  distance  of 
thirty-nine  miles ;  and  the  eastern  shores  by  the  Cayuga  lake,  nearly  the 
same  distanoe. 

When  the  county  was  organized  in  the  year  1804,  by  an  act  passed  on 
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the  24th  of  March,  its  extent  and  limits  comprised  the  towns  of  Ovid, 
Romulus,  Fayette,  and  Junius.  The  towns  of  Ovid  and  Romulus  had  been 
organized  as  parts  of  Ontario  county,  by  the  general  sessions,  pursuant 
to  an  aot  passed  on  the  27th  of  January,  1789.  Fayette  had  been  organ- 
ized as  part  of  Cayuga  county,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1800,  and  taken  from 
Romulus.  It  then  bore  the  name  of  Washington.  This  name  was  changed 
to  Fayette,  by  an  aot  passed  on  the  6th  of  April,  1808.  Junius  was  taken 
from  the  town  of  Washington,  (Fayette,)  and  organized  by  an  act  passed 
on  the  12th  February,  1803. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  county,  several  towns  have  been  created  by  a 
division  of  the  older  and  larger  towns.  In  the  year  1817,  Covert  was  taken 
from  Ovid,  and  in  1826  Covert  was  divided,  and  the  town  of  Lodi  was  de- 
rived from  the  western  portion. 

Junius  was  divided  in  the  year  1829,  giving  rise  to  the  towns  of  Tyre, 
Waterloo,  and  Seneca  Falls,  and  again  in  1880  a  northern  portion  of  Romu* 
lus  was  organized  as  the  town  of  Varick. 

The  county  now  comprises  ten  towns ;  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order 
they  are  Covert,  Fayette,  Junius,  Lodi,  Ovid,  Romulus,  Seneca  Falls, 
Tyre,  Varick,  and  Waterloo.  The  whole  county  covers  an  area  of  197,500 
acres.     The  territory  is  apportioned  to  the  several  towns  as  follows : 

1.  To  Covert, 19,200      6.   To  Romulus, 21,500 

2.  "Fayette, 88,850  7.  "  Seneca  Falls 14,550 

8.  "  Junius, 16,500  8.  "  Tyre,. 18,600 

4.  "Lodi, 20,600  9.  "Varick, 19,500 

6.  "Ovid, 19,200  10.  "Waterloo, 18,000 

The  surfaee  of  the  county  may  be  classified  thus : 

Improved  farms  and  lands, 150,990  acres. 

Unimproved  lands ••••.••..........     46,510    " 

The  assessed  value  of  the  county  is  $5,222,790,  and  of  the  towns  re* 
speotively  as  follows : 

1.  Covert, 1546,781    6.  Romulus, $497,482 

2.  Fayette, 1,048,288    7.  Seneca  Falls, 517,899 

3.  Junius, 864,131    8.  Tyre, 817,787 

4.  Lodi, 476,681    9.  Variok, 458,100 

5.  Ovid, 528,068  10.  Waterloo, 462,728 

The  taxes  imposed  on  this  valuation,  and  on  personal  property,  (which  is 

estimated  at  $744,924,)  annually  for  county,  town,  road,  and  school  taxes, 
forms  an  aggregate  of  about  $24,000. 

To  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  found  expedient,  in  the 
year  1822,  to  divide  £ho  county  into  two  jury  districts,  the  courts  being 
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held  alternately  At  the  court  house  in  Waterloo  and  in  Ovid.  The  north- 
ern jury  district  comprizes  the  towns  of  Fayette^  Waterloo,  Seneca  Falls, 
Junius,  and  Tyre.  The  number  of  grand  jurors  in  this  district  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  of  petit  jurors  five  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

The  Southern  district  comprises  Covert,  Lodi,  Ovid,  Romulus  and 
Yariok,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  grand  jurors,  and  seven  hundred 
and  sixteen  petit  jurors. 

Roads. — When  the  Indian  trail  or  foot  path  led  the  hardy  citizen  into 
ibis  county,  and  at  a  period  so  recent  that,  the  man  yet  lives  who  trod  those 
very  paths  before  any  road  was  made ;  the  most  valuable  products  of  this 
region  were,  furs  or  peltry,  which  were  transported  on  the  backs  of  Indian 
men  and  women,  to  points  where  traders  assembled. 

Often  would  the  tangled  briars  and  underwood  obstruct  their  progress, 
or  the  treacherous  swamp  and  precipitous  ravine  compel  them  to  "traverse 
an  extended  circuit.  Soon,  however,  the  rich  rewards  of  labor,  applied  to 
a  soil  full  of  the  elements  of  fertility,  taught  the  cultivator  the  necessity  for 
unobstructed,  easy  and  rapid  means  of  communication  with  the  more  popu- 
lous country  and  active  markets  of  the  sea-board. , 

The  face  of  the  county  had  been  surveyed  and  for  the  most  part  laid  out 
in  lots  of  about  one  mile  square,  presenting  division  lines  running  north 
and  south,  and  at  right  angles  east  and  west ;  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
adopt  a  system  or  net  work  of  roads  conforming  to  the  lot  lines,  as  most 
convenient,  uniform  and  direct  for  all  useful  purposes ;  accordingly  the 
loads  are  generally  co-incident  with  the  Ikes  of  town  lots,  presenting  paral- 
lel avenues  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  county,  about  one  mile 
asunder. 

By  thi*  uniform  system  every  branch  of  industry  is  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted ;  economy  is  a  necessary  consequence ;  and  the  diminished  cost  of 
agricultural  products,  proves  generally  to  be  a  profit  to  the  farmer. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  frost  leaves  the  soil,  and  in 
the  autumn  when  the  rains  loosen  it,  the  roads  I^ave  been  at  times  impas- 
sable, at  other  seasons  they  are  firm  and  smooth,  being  kept  in  excellent  re- 
pair under  the  existing  regulations  of  the  highway  laws. 

To  avoid  the  delays  and  consumption  of  labor  when  frost  and  rains  affect 
roads ;  the  construction  of  a  plank  flooring  has  been  adopted  and  has  found 
general  favor ;  private  enterprise  founded  on  the  belief  of  emolument  and  pub- 
lie  utility,  has  entered  upon  the  formation  ef  plank  roads ;  several  are  in  pro- 
gress from  the  thriving  village  of  Waterloo,  extending  north  into  Wayne  co., 
south  and  toward  Ovid,  other  similar  roads  branch  off  from  the  manufacturing 
village  of  Seneca  Falls,  and  more  recently  a  plaok  road  has  been  laid  along  the 
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shore  of  Seneca  lake  from  Geneva,  across  the  outlet,  passing  through  Bosa Hilly 
it  reaches  the  border  of  Yarick.  The  beauty  of  the  lake,  the  scenery  of  iff 
shores,  its  bright  transparent  waters,  its  banks  clothed  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure, and  studded  with  edifices  replete  with  comfort ;  their  inmates  given  to 
hospitality;  these  advantages  offer  to  the  stranger  and  visitor  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  rides,  and  enchanting  scenes  of  which  the  nation  can 
boast. 

The  lines  of  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  railroad,  and  a  branch  of  the  Erie 
canal  passing  through  the  northern  towns ;  the  navigable  lakes  bounding 
either  side  of  the  county ;  the  New* York  and  Erie  railroad  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  Seneca  lake,  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  road  in  communication 
with  the  Cayuga  lake ;  all  present  constant  and  direct  communications' with 
New- York  and  Boston,  and  every  intermediate  market  on  the  Atlantio  coast, 
and  also  with  the  great  northern  and  western  lakes  and  country.  There  is 
a  remarkable  feature,  characteristic  of  Seneca  lake,  which  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  region  found  about ;  this  lake  maintains  a  temperature  through 
the  winter  months,  which  prevents  the  accumulation  of  ice,  and  affords  a 
permanent,  available  channel  of  intercourse  with  the  north  and  south, 
and  direct  communication  between  New-York  and  Buffalo,  in  sixteen  to 
twenty  hours. 

This  peculiarity  of  temperature  is  explained  in  the  chapter  on  springs. 
The  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  given  in  the  annexed  diagram 
and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  points  indicated. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  the  greatest  depth  is  off  Starkey's  point  and 
measures  630  feet  below  the  surface.  The  surface  of  its  waters  is  431  feet 
above  Albany,  447  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  216  feet  above  lake  Ontario. 
The  greatest  depth  is  183  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  According 
to  a  series  of  observations,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  lake,  near  its  Sur- 
face and  fox  twelve  months  was  53^°.  At  the  depth  of  80  feet  it  is  about 
48°.  The  lowest  mean  temperature  was  in  the  month  of  February,  being 
then  34°,  the  highest  in  August,  when  it  was  76°.  Neither  shoals  nor  ban 
oppose  the  navigation  of  this  lake.  At  is  northern  extremity  the  waters 
have  encroached  upon  the  land,  wearing  the  banks ;  their  further  advance 
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if  arrested  by  a  sea  wall  erected  by  the  State,  to  protect  the  canal  which 
passes  between  the  lake  and  the  track  of  the  railroad. 

Seneca  lake  is  thirty-nine  miles  in  length,  and  about  four  miles  wide,  at 
its  broadest  point.  The  annexed  sketch  of  the  lake  gives  the  position  of 
the  principal  landing  places,  and  the  usual  track  of  the  steamboats  is  marked 
by  the  dotted  line — the  distance  between  each  landing  is  as  follows : 

Geneva  to  Dresden,*  • .  14  miles* 

Dresden  to  Baileytown  or  Ovid  Landing,. . . .  5  do 

Baileytown  to  Lodi  Landing, .- 4  do 

Lodi  to  Milo  Landing, • . 5  do 

Milo  to  Starkey  and  Dundee  Landing, ••..,....  S  do 

Starkey  to  Big  Stream  Point, 4  do 

Big  Stream  to  Hector  Falls, 8  do 

Hector  Falls  to  Jefferson  Railroad  Station * 3  do 

The  formation  of  the  county  docs  not  admit  the  collection  of  waters  on 
its  surface  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  rivers.  Melting  mows  and  the 
onion  of  springs  have  caused  waters  to  run  for  a  season  down  the  slopes  of 
the  elevated  lands  in  the  southern  towns,  forming  precipices  and  ravines 
The  only  perpetual  stream  in  the  county  is  the  Seneca  river — its  waters  are 
derived  originally  from  tho  lake,  and  flowing  in  a  direction  about  £.  N.  E., 
supply  the  various  manufactories,  mills,  and  machinery,  with  useful  power 
at  Waterloo ;  thence  it  flows  on  to  Seneca  Falls,  where  it  is  again  applied  to 
give  force  and  motion  to  extensive  machinery;  from  these  falls  it  rolls  on 
until  it  mingles  with  the  waters  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  running  north,  passes 
Montesuma ;  then  stretching  through  the  counties  of  Cayuga  and  Onondaga 
its  waters  join  the  Oswego  river,  falling  into  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego. 

Big  Creek  is  an  unimportant  stream,  which  receives  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face waters  of  Romulus,  Varick,  and  Fayette,  taking  a  northerly  direction, 
parallel  with  the  lakes,  and  about  two  miles  east  of  Seneca  lake,  it  falls  into 
Seneca  river  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jacob  Rendig. 

A  rivulet  of  some  importance  and  notoriety  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Fayette,  near  the  village  of  Canoga.  The  main  supply  issues  from  a  pool, 
ifteen  feet  in  diameter ;  the  water  is  pure,  leaving  no  sediment  or  deposit ; 
pursuing  its  rapid  course  to  Cayuga  lake,  giving  power  to  several  mills  for 
grinding  grain  and  sawing  lumber.  A  curious  feature  of  the  pool  is  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  which  escapes,  at  times  giving  to  the  water 
the  appearance  of  ebullition.  The  spring  is  further  noticed  in  the 
chapter  on  springs.  This  rivulet,  and  its  locality  obtains  some  notoriety 
from  a  tree,  not  far  from  its  banks,  under  which  the  celebrated  sachem  Bed 
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Jacket  was  born ;  a  tree  which  he  visited  in  his  old  age,  with  feelings  alike 
honorable  to  his  head  and  heart. 

Lodi  Creek  is  a  stream  fed  from  the  high  lands  of  the  southern  bounds 
of  the  county ;  when  swollen  with  rains  or  melted  snows,  it  sweeps  down 
Us  shaly  bed,  bounding  over  the  rapids  until  it  reaches  the  farm  and  mills 
of  Hr.  Nicholl  H.  Wjckoff,  where  it  pours  over  a  precipice,  falling  into  a 
basin  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below.  The  steep  and  rocky  sides 
of  this  glen  are  filled  with  objects  of  interest  to  the  man  of  science,  and  to 
all  who  love  a  wild,  rude  scenery,  clothed  with  verdure,  ornamented  with 
flowers  of  every  tint,  and  checkered  with  light  and  shadow,  as  the  sun* 
beams  force  their  way  through  the  dense  and  entangled  foliage.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  margin  of  this  stream,  are  grist  mills  of  admirable  construc- 
tion ;  their  solid  structure  of  stone,  enough  weather  beaten  to  carry  the 
marks  of  age,  rising  from  groves  of  aged  trees,  might  readily  bring  to  mind 
the  feeling  of  awe  mingled  with  pleasure,  which,  in  youthful  days,  would 
invest  the  lofty  banks  and  frowning  rocks  with  mines,  satyrs,  and  an 
elfin  race :  these  twilight  feelings,  once  so  prevalent,  are  nearly  blotted 
from  the  mind,  by  instruction  and  education ;  they  have  given  place  to 
thought,  and  reason,  unceasingly  occupied  in  objects  of  utility  and  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Oayuga  lake,  with  its  sparkling  waters,  washes  gently  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  county.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  is  not  so  great  in  volume  as 
Seneca  lake,  neither  is  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  high,  which  proba- 
bly arises  from  a  lesser  depth  of  water,  and  the  supply  being  derived  from 
sources  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  those  which  spring  into  the 
basin  of  the  Seneca  lake. 

The  annexed  diagram  exhibits  the  form  of  the  Cayuga  basin,  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  length .  with  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  points  indicated. 
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The  depth  of  water  off  Springport  is  about  twenty-five  feet.  At  one 
mOe  south  of  this  point,  it  is  thirty-six  feet  deep ;  the  water  deepens  rapid- 
ly, and  between  Aurora  and  the  opposite  western  shore,  the  lead  escaping 
the  edge  of  the  rock  strata,  sinks  to  a  depth  of  near  three  hundred  feet; 
the  bluff  edges  of  the  roek  frequently  lead  to  error  in  sounding. 
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Off  Sheldrake  Point,  on  tke  Seneca  shore,  the  water  is  shallow,  the  point 
jutting  out  far  into  the  lake  forms  a  narrow  strip  of  earth  of  a  texture  seem- 
ingly tenacious  or  adhesive.  A  singular  flexibility  is  attributed  to  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  it,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  who  maintain 
that  it  shifts  its  position,  curving  to  the  northward  or  southward  as  the  wind 
prevails  from  the  one  or  the  other  direction.  The  deepest  water  of  this 
lake  is  found  near  to  Myers1  Point,  about  four  miles  south  of  Himrod's 
Point,  and  toward  the  eastern  shore.  At  this  place  the  lead  reaches  the 
bottom  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  The  basin  rises 
from  this  point  rather  abruptly,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  diagram.* 

The  surface  of  this  lake  freezes  in  the  winter  season,  so  far  as  to  impede 
navigation  occasionally.  This  basin,  like  that  of  Seneca  lake,  is  pro- 
bably supplied  with  water  by  the  rain  falling  on  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which,  passing  through  the  seams  and  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  rushes  into  the  basin  below  the  surface  of  the  lake.  No  streams  of  any 
magnitude  flow  into  this  lake;  at  Springport,  a  valuable  flow  of  water 
gushes  from  the  earth*  giving  power  sufficient  for  machinery. 

Both  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes  have  abounded  with  the  much  es- 
teemed white  fish,  weighing  from  five  to  ten  pounds ;  numbers  are  taken 
annually  to  grace  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  in  the  large  cities. 
Trout  are  abundant ;  two  varieties  of  bass  fish  are  esteemed  ;  and  besides' 
these,  pike  and  perch  abound,  and  eels  of  great  size  are  numerous. 

During  the  summer  months  the  bosom  of  the  Cayuga  is  studded  here  and 
there  with  the  white  canvass  of  sloops  and  schooners,  engaged  in  transport- 
ing commodities  from  shore  to  shore,  or  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite. 
SitfuiiLoatb  0/ rare  ctccilcuce  iLviciu  ilio  ffuvcia  \uiii  tneir  b»vili  ke^L,  Lm- 
rying  the  man  of  business  or  of  plcx  ure  from  the  great  markets  of  the  sea 
coast,  to  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  distant  west,  or  carrying  the  mer- 
chant and  trader  of  the  west  to  the  great  centers  of  commerce,  into  which 
all  nations  now  pour  their  fabrics  and  works  of  ingenuity  and  art. 

Cayuga  lake  extends  from  north  to  south,  about  thirty-eight /and  a  half 
miles.  The  traveller  from  Ithaca  reaches  Ludlowville,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  and  at  two  and  a  half  miles  farther  north  he  passes  Goodwin's  Point: 
Kidder's  Ferry,  or  Port  Kidder,  is  seventeen  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
Ithaca,  and  two  miles  south  of  Sheldrake  Point;  Aurora,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  villages  in  the  State,  is  twenty-six  miles  from  Ithaca ;  Levari*  is 
two  miles  further  north,  and  Springport  is  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Levana.     A  few  miles  onward  is  the  terminus  of  the  Cayuga  bridge,  a 

•  T1m  soundings  of  Cayuga  lake  are  token  from  Mr.  Van  Nuxem's  Geological  Report,  and  the  tradi- 
tions obtained  from  residents  on  its  borders.  Many  per«bss  assert  that  the  dentin  of  the  Seneca  and 
Caynga  lakes  are  far  greater  feaa  la  stated  in  Ihb  weak. 
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structure  of  vast  importance  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  boyond 
Cayuga.  In  the  year  1790,  and  until  1798,  a  ferry  existed  at  this  point ; 
it  was  established  by  Col.  John  Harris,  who  relinquished  his  rights  to  an 
association,  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  bridge.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  on  the  4th  of  July,  1800 ;  its  length  was  one  mile  and 
ten  rods,  resting  upon  piles.  In  fire  years,  decay  rendered  the  bridge  in- 
secure, and  in  1807  it  fell  into  the  lake.  Speculative  views  interfered  with 
the  public  good ;  chancery  suits  were  invoked  to  protect  supposed  rights; 
the  charter  was  forfeited ;  legislative  relief  restored  all  former  rights,  under 
due  restrictions,  and  a  new  bridge  was  erected  in  1812-13,  at  a  cost  of 
$44,000.  This  structure  yielded  to  the  effects  of  weather,  storms  and  tem- 
pests, in  1833,  giving  place  to  the  bridge  now  spanning  the  lake.  The 
existing  bridge  cost  about  $16,000,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  though  now 
in  good  repair,  and  deemed  secure,  yet  within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  at 
times  been  impassable,  giving  presage  of  early  destruction. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  no  streams  of  any  magnitude  flow  into  either 
the  Seneca  or  Cayuga  lakes;  yet  the  discharge  from  Seneca  lake,  giving 
rise  to  the  Seneca  river,  is  so  great  as  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  suggest 
frequently  the  inquiry,  whenoe  is  this  great  body  of  water  derived  ? 

The  surface  of  Crooked  lake  is  271  feet  above  the  Seneca  lake  waters. 
The  flow  from  Crooked  lake  empties  through  the  outlet  near  Dresden  ;  this 
outlet' presents  the  form  or  figure  shown  in  the  following  diagram : 


The  velocity  of  the  current  through  this  outlet  is  132  feet  per  minute, 
which  is  equal  to  one  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  The  quantity  of  water 
discharged  is  144,065  gallons  per  mmute.  The  volume  of  water  discharged 
from  Seneca  lake  into  the  river  is  equal  to  232,306  gallons  per  minute. 

The  difference  proving  that  88,241  gallons  per  minute  must  be  contri- 
buted by  springs.*  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  outlet  of  Seneca  lake 
are  given  in  the  following  diagram : 


•  The  wtfen  received  Into  the  lake,  from  the  ChemuBg  canal,  are  net  Jaeloded  ia  ibefeatimetat  of 
<roanfitiee  eeppoatoy  them  lo  be  beJtnoed  by  the  dteherf  e  at  Genera,  through  the  Cayuga  and 
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The  span  of  the  bridge  over  the  outlet  is  eighty-two  feet ;  the  western 
side  is  choked  with  sand,  reducing  the  water  course  to  seventy-two  feet 

The  percolation  of  rain  through  the  slaty  formation  of  this  region  has 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  springs,  and  needs  no  further  illustration 
here,  except  to  add  that  columns  of  water  are  known  to  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  cause  a  slight  yet  perceptible 
elevation  on  its  placid  surface ;  and  when  bathers  have  passed  through  these 
ascending  columns,  the  cold  has  benumbed  their  limbs,  warning  them  that 
danger  attends  a  repeated  experiment. 

Waste  Lands. 

There  is  a  feature  which  mars  the  general  beauty  of  the  northeastern 
town  of  this  county,  and  its  continued  existence  is  strangely  inconsistent 
with  the  energy  and  forecast  of  the  farmers  of  Tyre. 

Not  less  than  six  thousand  acres  of  land  are  useless  in  the  town  of  Tyre. 
They  are  worse  than  useless,  for  disease  and  decay  have  their  haunts  and 
•  fastnesses  in  that  unfrequented  place,  dragging  their  slimy  lengths  along 
the  miry  channels,  and  with  unwholesome  breath  they  bid  defiance  to  the 
boldest  pioneer.  The  adjoining  counties  of  Wayne  and  Cayuga  are  alike 
and  equally  interested  in  the  removal  of  this  pest,  and  it  needs  but  a  true 
presentation  of  the  value  of  the  wide  area  lying  waste,  to  find  and  apply 
the  remedy. 

The  soils  of  the  northeastern  lota  of  Tyre  are,  for  many  months  of  the 
year,  overflowed  by  the  waters  from  the  Canandaigua,  Seneca,  and  Cayuga 
lakes,  all  pressing  along  the  margin  of  Seneca  river,  without  finding  a  suffi- 
cient outlet  for  their  discharge.  For  a  period  unknown,  vegetable  remains 
have  been  collected  in  strata,  now  measuring  many  feet  in  depth.  From 
year  to  year  this  deposit  increases,  and  is  generally  saturated  with  water, 
even  in  the  driest  season  it  offers  a  treacherous  support  to  the  foot.  The 
soil  is  black,  changing  to  a  brown  color  when  dried  by  heat  The  under- 
lying earthy  surface  is  a  marl,  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime.  The  moisture 
which  surrounds  every  fibre  of  the  vegetable  mass,  contains  an  acid,  and  as 
the  subsoil  is  calcareous,  the  acid  tends  to  decompose  the  iron  which  is 
naturally  present  in  marshes  or  bogs,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  and  causes  the 
production  of  sulphate  of  Kme.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  uniformly,  but  as 
frequently  occurring,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  of  unusual  crops  of  corn, 
where  the  planter  has  previously  composted  this  marsh  mud  and  then  ap- 
plied it  as  a  top-dressing  to  his  corn  hills,  deriving  signal  advantage  by 
rapid  growth  "and  large  products. 

Many  have  indulged  the  vain  hope  of  reclaiming  these  marshes  by  indi- 
vidual exertion,  without  a  general  and  thorough  drainage.    Such  attempts 
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are  useless,  and  will  ever  produce  loss  to  the  sanguine  farmer.  Vegetation 
oannot  be  perfectly  developed  in  a  soil  merely  vegetable,  and  rendered  nox- 
ious to  cultivated  plants  by  its  poisonous  aoid ;  the  soil  must  first  be  altered 
by  the  art  of  man. 

The  extensive  area  of  waste  lands  in  Tyre,  and  the  submerged  lands  ad- 
joining, must  at  an  early  day  claim  attention,  and  be  brought  to  a  condition 
which  shall  add  wealth  and  power  to  the  counties  in  which  they  lie.  There* 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  easy  accomplishment  of  this  object.  The  nice  of 
the  country,  the  fall  and  course  of  Seneca  river,  indicate  the  method  by 
which  to  drain  the  basin  retaining  the  vast  amount  of  waters ;  which  being 
done,  it  will  rest  with  the  skill  of  the  former  to  furnish'  the  vegetable  soil 
with  such  other  elements  as  will  promote  and  support  vigorous  life  in  the 
various  useful  and  profitable  form  products.  The  underlying  marls,  with 
the  neighboring  lime  kilns  of  Fayette  and  Seneca  Falls,  with  the  accus- 
tomed industry  of  the  farmers,  would  in  a  few  years  make  the  present 
marshes  to  yield  abundant  and  remunerating  orops. 

Thorough  drainage  must  precede  any  attempt  at  cultivation,  it  most  be 
complete,  taking  off  all  water  from  the  entire  mass  of  vegetable  deposit, 
thereby  allowing  it  to  become  firm,  solid,  and  ready  for  the  art  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

In  the  town  of  Variok,  nearly  eight  hundred  acres  of  surface  have  been 
permitted  to  lie  waste,  and  at  times  throw  off  the  seeds  of  disease  upon  the 
surrounding  farms.  This  swamp  or  bog  is  usually  known  as  the  "  Cran- 
berry swamp."  The  underlying  slate  rook  forms  a  basin  of  no  great  depth, 
into  which  a  vegetable  deposit  has  fallen  and  accumulated.  This  basin, 
sheds  its  surplus  waters,  by  openings  on  its  eastern  margin  into  the  Cayuga 
lake.  Resting  upon  elevated  ground,  the  town  of  Variok  suffers  much  from 
this  collection  of  water,  and  but  for  this  drawback,  Variok  would  in  all  re- 
spects be  equal  to  the  most  fertile  districts. 

There  is  no  apparent  impediment  to  the  easy  reclamation  of  this  cran- 
berry swamp,  the  expense  of  which  would  be  well  repaid  in  a  very  few 
years  by  the  ample  produots  of  its  now  useless  area. 

With  the  foregoing  exceptions,  there  is  no  waste  land  in  this  county. 
The  increasing  value  of  all  well  cultivated  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
swamps,  will  necessarily  draw  attention  to  the  subject,  and  will  produce 
probably  a  combined  action  or  effort  of  the  several  contiguous  oounties,  to 
reclaim  an  area  of  an  extent  so  great,  and  composed  of  materials  so  useful 
as  to  present  objects  for  reasonable  profit  unattended  by  delay. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

In  the  United  States,  freedom  and  security  are  enjoyed  to  an  extent  un-  • 
known  in  other  nations ;  and  it  seems  as  if  one  element  of  happiness  alone 
•remains  incomplete,  causing  a  diversity  of  condition  among  the  people ;  it  is 
the  degree  of  plenty  in  its  broad  signification,  which  varies  the  quantum  of 
enjoyment  of  individuals. 

The  condition  of  man  upon  this  globe  does  not,  however,  admit  of  equal 
degrees  of  plenty,  -and  a  few  remarks  upon  the  distribution  of  happiness  or 
the  possession  of  plenty  among  the  various  classes  may  be  acceptable  and 
gratifying  to  the  farmer. 

Subsistence  is  derived  originally  and  solely  from  the  soil ;  all  food  is  pro- 
duced from  the  soil.  The  possessors  of  the  soil,  therefore,  control  the  great 
and  principal  element  of  happiness  ;  and  it  is  the  excess  of  their  produc- 
tion, beyond  their  wants,  which  warms  into  existence  other  occupations 
than  husbandry,  and  encourages  other  talent  to  be  exerted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  objects  of  ingenuity,  comfort  or  luxury,  which  may  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  farmers  surplus  products. 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  arrangement  the  farmer  is  excited  to  increase 
his  products  from  year  to  year  that  he  may  indulge  in  more  varied  comforts 
or  gratify  a  taste  for  ornament  and  luxury,  which  growing  habits  soon  erect 
into  necessaries  of  life  :  those  persons  who  frem  disinclination  or  other  dis- 
ability do  not  or  cannot  possess  a  portion  of  the  soil  are  thus,  also  called 
into  action,  and  receive,  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  cultivator  of  the 
ground,  the  necessaries  of  life  or  means  for  subsistence,  giving  for  them 
what  the  farmer  thinks  he  stands  in  need  of :  or  like  the  merchant,  the 
means  for  his  subsistence  may  be  derived,  in  the  form  of  compensation  for 
his  exertions  and  labor  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  products. 

Thus  it  is  that  artificial  desires  have  acted  as  stimulants  to  industry  and 
long  continued  habit  has  now  established  a  wholesome  mutual  dependence 
of  all  classes  upon  each  other,  and  the  degree  of  plenty  is  governed  by  the 
greater  industry  and  better  talent  that  may  be  used  or  exerted.  The  arti- 
ficial desires  appertaining  to  this  age  are  strongly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  multitudes  of  men  obtain  their  subsistence  by  distributing  objects  which 
in  themselves  are  useless,  or  positively  injurious,  for  instance,  tobacco  is  an  ar- 
ticle unfit  for  the  preservation  or  continuance  of  life  in  any  degree,  and  ha3 
no  claim  upon  man  for  its  use,  other  than  is  derived  from  fashiou,  idle  indul- 
gence, or  a  vitiated  appetite.     Yet  this  article  gives  a  powerful  impetus  to 
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productive  and  distributive  industry,  as  appears  from  the  public  documents 
of  1850 ;  in  which  it  is  shown  that  an  amount  of  tobacco  has  been  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  valued  at 
more  than  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Multitudes  of  other  arti- 
cles equally  useless  or  non-essential,  make  up  a  large  portion  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  may  be  ranked  under  the  same  class  of  stimuli  founded 
chiefly  on  the  habits  of  the  farmer.  Here  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
farming  population  of  the  United  States  amount  in  number  to  17,500,000 
while  the  remainder  of  the  population  divided  into  many  classes  and  voca- 
tions, are  in  number  only  5,500,000. 

The  inquiring  farmer  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  though  his  own  in- 
dulgence must  have  been  the  first  active  cause  for  this  condition  of  life,  he 
is  now  the  recipient  of  the  largest  share  of  advantages  springing  from  it. 
The  advance  of  knowledge  brought  with  it  new  and  refined  tastes ;  new 
habits  were  formed  as  new  luxuries  were  introduced,  and  these  habits  have 
given  additional  life  and  vigor  to'  that  portion  of  the  community  who  sub- 
sist by  employments,  which  gratify  the  inclinations,  the  caprices,  the  wants 
real  and  imaginary,  of  the  producers  from  the  soil. 

The  farmer  must  see  also,  that  the  greater  the  demand  is  for  these  ob 
jects,  so  much  greater  will  be  the  demand  upon  his  farm  for  the  supply  of 
subsistence  for  the  class  of  non-producers,  and  as  a  farm  will  always  pro- 
duce, with  due  care  and  attention,  more  than  the  proprietor  and  his  family 
can  possibly  consume,  so,  he  becomes  necessarily  richer  by' the  stimulus 
which  induces  larger  products,  and  may  justly  indulge  the  very  gratifying 
reflection  that,  though  industry  is  equally  excited  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, yet  Agriculture  is  the  main  supporting  pillar  of  the  fabric  of  society. 

Agriculture  being  the  direct  source  of  human  sustenance,  all  who  are  en* 
gaged  in  the  distribution  of  its  products,  are  instrumental  in  its  promotion,, 
and  the  whole  vast  machinery  of  trade  and  commerce  has  no  intrinsic  value 
beyond  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

Though  this  position  as  regards  trade  and  commerce  is  strictly  true,  yet  it  * 
must  be  remembered,  that  they  confer  upon  the  farmer  benefits  of  inesti- 
mable value,  it  is  the  vast  machine  and  depot,  whereby  the  earth's  products 
are  transmitted  to  the  consumers,  or  held  in  readiness  for  their  use,  without 
the  continued  labor  or  oare  of  the  farmer ;  and  their  values  are  returned  to 
his  door  in*  any  form  or  substance  most  desirable  to  him ;  it  is  a  system  of 
the  division  of  labor,  which  in  all  its  branches  serves  to  promote  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

The  condition  of  this  county  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  surface  was  first 
subjected  to  imperfect  tillage ;  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  more  recent 
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establishment  of  Tillages,  the  great  demand  for  meohanical  improvements  fol- 
lowed by  the  introduction  of  almost  every  foreign  luxury,  strongly  illus- 
trate the  foregoing  positions. 

In  the  year  1789 — 90,  the  first  seed  was  scattered  upon  the  earth  of  Se- 
naoa  county ;  in  a  few  short  years,  rudely  constructed  arks  were  seen  float- 
ing on  the  lakes,  or  down  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  loaded  with  the 
surplus  products  of  the  farmer.  During  the  earlier  period  every  want  was 
supplied  from  the  soil ;  food  was  derived  from  the  grain  and  cattle,  raiment 
from  the  wool  of  sheep  ;  labor  afforded  neither  time  or  desire  for  unneoesary 
objects.  Soon,  however,  the  earth  presented  to  industry  a  greater  amount 
of  products  than  could  be  consumed  or  conveniently  preserved ;  then  the 
broadcloths  of  other  nations  began  to  supplant  the  homespun  fabrics;  the 
gown  of  India's  cotton  with  gay  color  and  strange  sounding  names,  displaced 
the  handiwork  of  the  domestio  spinning  wheel  and  loom ;  with  these  com- 
fortable innovations  came  also  foreign  teas  and  sugars. 

When  population  had  increased  in  New  England  to  an  extent,  which 
could  not  be  as  cheaply  sustained  from  the  rooky  soil,  as  from  more  fertile 
land,  the  people  naturally  sought  other  modes  of  subsistence  than  the 
cultivation  of  an  unprofitable  farm.  Many  left  their  homes  to  people  and 
cultivate  the  western  lands,  while  others  applied  themselves  to  vie  with  for- 
eign nations  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  useful  or  tempting  to  the  produ- 
cing olasses ;  a  competion  as  bold  as  it  has  now  become  successful.  In  the 
early  struggles  of  the  manufacturing  interests  every  avenue  was  industriously 
explored  for  markets,  wherein  to  vend  their  fabrics ;  eastern  industry  and 
ingenuity  again  stimulated  the  agricultural  people,  and  this  county  with 
others  poured  forth  their  grain  and  flour,  their  beeves  and  sheep,  taking 
in  return  objects  of  industry,  ingenuity  and  utility. 

The  impetus  thus  given  was  necessarily  extended  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
to  the  greater  use  of  metals  and  machinery,  causing  persons  thus  occupied 
to  assemble  and  reside  in  villages,  for  greater  convenience  and  mutual  aid, 
in  many  oases  selecting  the  rapids  of  rivers  for  the  position  of  a  village, 
that  the  power  of  water  might  be  economically  used.  Thus  Seneca  Falls 
and  Waterloo  reared  their  Jieads ;  Ganoga  and  Bearytown,  Romulusville 
and  Ovid,  Lodi  and  Covert,  Townsendville  and  Farmerville,  became  the 
busy  residences  of  numbers  not  connected  with  the  soil  as  farmers,  yet  all 
called  into  action  for  the  aid  of  the  cultivator,  by  employing  their  talents 
and  industry,  in  consumption,  distribution,  and  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties  useful  or  convenient 

These  and  similar  causes  have,  in  the  space  of  sixty  years,  made  the 
wild  forests  within  the  bounds  of  this  county  to  produce  about  600,000 
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bushels  of  wheat,  350,000  bushels  of  oate,  and  800,000  bushels  of  com,  per 
annum,  with  a  due  proportion  of  other  agricultural  products. 

The  following  pages  exhibit  the  productions  of  each  town,  in  a  manner  ai 
once  simple  yet  showing  at  a  glance  the  comparative  condition  of  each  town 
in  regard  to  every  article  of  production,  also  the  total  or  aggregate  quanti- 
ties produced  in  the  county.  , 

The  industrial  pursuits  are  classified  alphabetically,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
show  the  capital,  number  of  men,  and  the  value  of  the  commodities  pro* 
duced  in  each  town,  and  forms  an  easy  oontrast  of  the  towns.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  county  contains  2,349  farms  of  various  dimensions,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  employed  to  take  the  census  of  this 
county,  have  visited,  only  1,557  farms;  consequently,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, and  quantity  of  products  of  this  county,  aro  iriuch  larger  than  is 
stated  in  the  official  returns. 

It  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  this  county, 
to  remark,  that  they  were  not  required  to  visit  or  record  farms,  the  income 
of  which  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  neither  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits  which  did  not  yield  five  hundred  dollars  annually. 

This  will  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  area  of  the  county,  as  re- 
turned by  the  United  Stated  officers,  (168,067  acres,)  and  the  area  upon 
which  Ae  supervisors  of  the  county  adjust  the  annual  taxes,  (197,500 
acres,)  being  a  difference  of  about  thirty  thousand  acres. 

The  omission  to  report  the  inhabitants,  products,  and  industrial  pursuits 
covering  a  space  of  thirty  thousand  acres,  necessarily  presents  the  county  in 
a  less  favorable  condition  than  is  due  to  it ;  yet,  the  system  being  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  census  will  present  an  important  State 
document,  for  all  purposes  of  comparison,  sufficient  for  the  statesman  and 
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It  will  be  noticed  oj  the  careful  reader,  that  no  return  of  the. industrial 
occupations  pursued  in  Junius  or  Tyre,  has  been  made,  jet  the  capital  re- 
ported as  invested  appears  to  be  $987,815,  and  the  labor  consumed  in  its 
conduct  and  management  to  be  applied  bj  about  1,353  individuals.  It 
appears  also  from  these  returns,  that  the  use  of  this  capital  with  the  mate- 
rials, and  the  labor  applied  to  it,  produced  in  one  year  various  products,  the 
value  of  which  was  $1,772,903. 

The  farmer  will  find  muoh  to  interest  him  in  the  examination  of  these 
statistics,  every  item  of  which  has  an  influence  on  his  well  doing.  Under 
the  head  of  grist  mills  it  will  be  seen  that  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  are  applied  as  capital  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
These  mills  are  worked  by  sixty-seven  persons ;  they  grind,  collectively, 
five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  and  send  out  as 
one  of  their  products,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  barrels  of  flour.  In  this  instance  the  consumption  of  wheat 
grain  exceeds  the  whole  wheat  product  of  the  county. 

Another  branch  of  industry  bearing  direct  on  the  product  of  the  farm,  is 
the  manufacture  of  wool.  The  capital  invested  in  the  employment  is 
$224,000,  giving  occupation  to  three  hundred  persons,  whose  labor  is  chiefly 
employed  in  attendance  upon  machinery.  This  capital  and  labor  consumes 
annually  325,000  pounds  of  wool,  being  a  quantity  more  than  double  of  the 
whole  wool  product  of  the  county.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  infer 
from  these  facts,  that  the  value  of  the  farmers'  wheat  and  wool  are  immedi- 
ately influenced  by  the  mills  and  factories  within  the  county.  They  are 
unimportant  in  their  effect  upon  the  market  value  of  tfce  raw  material,  yet 
their  beneficial  influences  are  great,  inasmuch  as  tfcey  draw  together  masses 
ef  capital,  increase  the  number  of  consumers  of  the  articles  of  sustenance, 
all  of  which  are  derived  from  the  farm ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  managed 
with  prudence,  they  are  influential  in  the  increase  of  population  and  accu- 
mulation of  capital. 

Men  who  live  in  villages,  possessing  intelligence  and  enterprise,  soon  dis- 
cover these  springs  which  act  with  force  upon  capitalists,  and  when  the 
impetus  is  given,  every  action  gives  birth  to  a  new  want  or  exercise  of  in- 
dustry. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  springs  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions with  their  influences,  belong  properly  to  and  arise  from  the  non-pro- 
ducing class  of  citizens ;  the  results  of  their  labors  do  not  produce  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  the  materials  for  subsistence.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
occupation  of  farmers ;  it  is  for  them  to  furnish  subsistence  for  mankind, 
while  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  supply  the  great  body  of  the 
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people  with  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and  the  enjoyment  of  high  civi- 
lization flowing  from  the  well  directed  application  of  science  and  art. 


CLIMATE. 

"  Our  planet  has  two  envelopes,  of  which  one,  which  is  general — the  at- 
mosphere— is  composed  of  an  elastic  fluid,  and  the  other  the  sea,  is  only 
locally  distributed,  surrounding  and  therefore  modifying  the  form  of  the 
land.  These  two  envelopes  of  air  and  sea  constitute  a  natural  whole  on 
which  depends  the  difference  of  climate  on  the  earth's  surface,  according  to 
the  relative  extension  of  the  aqueous  and  solid  parts,  the  form  and  aspect 
of  the  land,  and  the  direction  and  elevation  of  mountain  chains/'* 

The  influence  of  water  upon  climate  must  be  great,  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  of  the  earth's  eurfeoe  is  covered  by  it.  The  area  of  land  to  that 
of  water  of  the  whole  globe  is  estimated  as  ten  is  to  twenty-seven.  On  this 
hemisphere  the  area  of  water  is  much  more  extensive,  and  must  therefore 
alter  and  modify  the  climate  of  every  latitude  from  that  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 

The  reactions  of  air,  sea  and  land  upon  each  other  must  be  carefully 
studied,  before  all  the  influences  of  climate  upon  vegetation  can  be  compre- 
hended. It  is  only  of  late  years  that  observations  and  facts  have  been 
classified  so  far  as  to  justify  conclusions.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
proportion  of  land  and  water  has  been  ascertained,  it  being  a  fixed  opinion 
of  the  middle  ages  that  the  waters  of  the  globe  were  only  a  narrow  sea,  and 
the  term  "  ocean  stream,"  so  common  at  that  period,  seemed  to  foster  the 
delusion.  He  who  nearly  three  centuries  ago  "  unchained  the  ocean," 
shared  in  this  belief,  and  to  it  may  probably  be  attributed  the  discovery  of 
this  hemisphere. 

The  configuration  of  this  continent  tends  to  alter  its  climate  from  that  of 
the  old  world.  Almost  surrounded  by  water  within  the  tropics,  its  tem- 
perature is  still  farther  reduced  below  that  of  corresponding  latitudes  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  masses  of  ice  which  annually  break  up  and  float 
south  between  Labrador  and  Iceland,  passing  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  United  States,  influence  and  lower  their  temperature.  And  finally  the 
atmospheric  current,  which  in  the  polar  regions  descends  from  above  and 
traverses  south  along  the  surface  of  the  land,  becomes  chilled  and  deprived 
of  its  watery  vapor,  until  by  reaohing  the  middle  states  it  has  attained  a 
due  degree  of  warmth  and  moisture.  Before  it  reaches  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes, it  contributes  sensibly  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  land  over 
which  it  blows.     Unrestrained  by  mountain  chains  running  from  east  to 

♦  Humboldt 
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west,  this  wind  has  fall  influence  on  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  and 
would  retard  vegetation  in  the  State  of  New- York,  as  it  does  in  Canada, 
were  it  not  for  those  great  masses  of  water,  the  great  lakes,  whose  power 
of  equalizing  the  atmospheric  temperatures  in  all  seasons  is  remarkable. 

As  they  do  not  freeze  to  any  great  extent,  they  protect  the  soil  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  formation  of  clouds,  which  prevent  a  too  great  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth's  surface  in  winter,  and  too  copious  evaporation  in  summer. 

As  compared  with  the  European  quarter  of  the  old  world,  the  United 
States  is  a  vast  plain,  a  level  country ;  the  portion  under  cultivation  or  held 
for  agricultural  occupation  being  two-thirds  of  its  whole  surface;  this  esti- 
mate omits  the  recent  accession  of  territory  from  Mexico.  The  ranges  of 
trie  Rocky  mountains  and  the  lesser  range  of  the  Alleghany  seem  to  have 
been  upheaved  to  regulate  among  other  important  influences,  the  excesses  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  effects  of  agitated  atmosphere,  and  it  may  be,  to  offer 
to  man,  under  new  forms  and  during  new  eras,  a  resting  place  and  shelter, 
as  he  is  gradually  driven  from  the  polar  and  mediate  regions  toward  the 
equatorial  belt,  there  to  find  climates  not  unfriendly,  and  sufficient  for  him 
in  his  course  of  change. 

The  elevation  of  a  farm,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  is  equal  to  a  diminution  of  the  average  temperature  of  its  soil, 
to  the  extent  of  one  degree  of  the  thermometer,  with  this  fact  in  view  it  i* 
easy  to  conceive  the  effect  of  elevation  upon  agricultural  success.  So  like* 
wise  the  difference  of  distance  north  from  the  tropical  regions  diminishes 
the  average  temperature  in  the  proportion  of  one  degree  of  the  thermome- 
ter for  every  sixty  miles,  or  f»r  each  degree- of  latitude. 

It  is  well  established  that  th,e  ocean  climate  is  equal  and  uniform,  and 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  soil  along 
its  borders,  at  all  seasons. 

Tn  Seneca  county  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  sail  is  influenced  by  the> 
waters  of  the  lake  region,  and  especially  by  the  waters  of  Seneca  lake, 
which  never  freeze.  During  the  warm  months  of  the  year,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  consumed  in  evaporation  of  the  lakes,  while  the  soil  absorbs  and  re- 
tains them,  thus  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  especially  in 
this  lake  bound  county. 

Wind  and  rain  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  winds  sweeping  from  the  ocean,  bring  with  them  an  at- 
mosphere loaded  with  moisture.  The  winds  from  the  lakes  are  proportion- 
ately charged  with  water.  A  land  breeze  is  relatively  dry  and  brings  witfc 
it  the  extreme  of  heat  in  summer,  or  o£  cold  in  winter. 

Hence,  the  variableness  of  climate.    The  talent  fostered  in  the  navy  and 
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merchant  marine  of  the  United  States,  has  established  a  variety  of 
meteorological  data  or  facts  proving  these  several  positions ;  the  records 
of  observing  men  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  all  tend  to  confirm  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  as  they  have  been  established  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  their  effects  upon  climate.  From  data  thus  obtain- 
ed it  is  dear  that  the  southerly  winds  coming  from  the  Atlantic  charged 
with  vapour,  meeting  the  cooler  air  of  this  temperate  region,  the  humidity 
is  condensed  and  falls  in  rain ;  such  almost  uniformly  is  the  result  of  a  south- 
erly wind  passing  over  the  county  of  Seneca.  Often  times  the  westerly 
winds  come  charged  with  moisture  from  lake  Erie,  with  like  results  though 
not  so  uniform  in  action. 

Thus  it  is  that  rains  are  modified  by  winds  and  have  an  influence  on  cli- 
mate. It  is  useful  also  to  know  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  upon  this 
county,  fof  evaporation  from  the  earth's  surface  lowers  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  waters  resting  on  the  surface  or  in  the  soil  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  and  render  it  the  longer  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
vegetation.*  The  quantity  of  water  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere  va- 
ries exceedingly  at  different  localities,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  state- 
ment :  The  annual  average  fall  of  rain  within  the  tropics  of  the  old  world  is 
77  inohes ;  during  the  same  period,  within  the  American  tropics  it  is  115 
inches.  Near  Bombay  in  Asia,  the  fall  is  equal  to  25  feet !  The  quantity 
on  temperate  Europe  gives  a  mean  fall  of  34  inches.  On  the  United  States 
a  mean  fall  of  39  inches,  and  on  Seneca  county  31,40fl0. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  change  of  climate,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  state  that,  abundant  proof-  exists  of  changes  with  the  several 
epochs  of  the  world ;  one  manifest  proof  being,  the  discovery  of  the  same 
vegetable  type  in  every  part  of  the  coal  formation  in  latitudes  where  the  plant 
cannot  now  endure  the  climate.  It  has  thus  been  shown  that  geographical 
position  influences  climate.  The  elevationvof  the  earth  or  soil,  mountains, 
seas  and  lakes,  strongly  characterise  particular  latitudes. 

The  importance  of  atmospherio  influences  is  so  striking  that/  diagrams  are 
presented  with  this  work,  exhibiting  familiarly  to  the  eye  the  sectional  con- 
tour of  the  county  of  Seneca,  with  the  heights  of  elevations  and  extent  of 
plains  and  valleys.  Diagrams  are  added  also,  exhibiting  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  for  each  day  of  the  years  1849  and  1850,  with  the 
hope  of  attracting  more  general  attention  from  the  farmer  to  meteorology,  a 
subject  closely  connected  with  his  welfare ;  and  the  annexed  table  presents 
a  comparative  view  of  the  climate  as  observed  in  Seneca  county  with  other 
and  prominent  places  in  the  State. 

•  See  Drainage. 
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The  highest  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  observed  in  this  county  for  a 
period  of  fire  years,  is  90°,  and  the  lowest  2°.  These  are  the  limits  of 
change  of  temperature,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  49^°.  The 
elevation  of  Seneca  lake  is  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  above  the 
ocean,  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the  soil  of  the  county  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  No  observations  have  been  recorded  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  soil,  nor  have  they  been  collected  in  any  part  of  the  State,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  except  those  made  by  Mr.  Emmons,  in  Albany, 
and  published  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New-York,  at  page 
232.  These  observations  were  made  by  placing  the  bulb\of  the  thermom- 
eter seven  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  recorded  early  and 
late  in  the  day. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  range  was  from  40  deg.  to.  58  deg. 

do        .    do  May,  do  40       do    64  do 

(Only  five  days  below  46.) 
During  the  month  of  June,  the  range  was  from  50 

do  do  August,  do  64 

do  do  September,      do  48 

do  do  October,  do  83 

do  do  November,       do  30 

Until  more  extensive  observations  shall 'be  recorded,  no  reliable  laws  in 
relation  to  the  temperature  of  the  soil  can  be  offered.  Sufficient  informa- 
tion can  be  derived  from  Mr.  Emmons'  observations  to  guide  the  farmer,  in 
connection  with  other  established  facts.  Thus  it  is  known  that  plants  will 
germinate  at  a  temperature  between  45°  and  100°.  When,  therefore,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  soil  is  at  or  below  45Q,  in  the  months  of  April -and 
May,  it  is  vain  to  expect  germination,  and  a  waste  of  labor  and  seed  to 
hasten  its  deposit  in  the  earth.  Indian  corn  does  not  vegetate  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  55°,  which  accounts  for  the  occasional  disappointment  of 
farmers,  by  the  entire  disappearance  by  decay  of  the  seed. 

The  month  of  April  in  this  year  (1850,)  affords  an  illustration  of  these 
facts.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  first  twenty  days  of  April  was  only 
39iso0o9*  For  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month  it  was  53t60°0°,  and  for  the 
entire  thirty  days  it  was  44°.  The  month  of  May  opened  cold,  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  first  ten  days  being  48 i800o°»  The  earth  saturated  with 
water  presented  a  lower  temperature  to  the  seed  deposited,  and  being  at  or 
below  the  degree  needful  for  germination,  much  seed  decayed,  and  many 
farmers  who  planted  corn  early  were  compelled  to  plant  a  second  time,  or 
forego  a  crop  for  the  season. 

It  seems  manifest  therefore,  that  though  every  requisite  for  the  full  dt- 


do 

57  do 

do 

68  do 

do 

65  do 

do 

51  do 

do 

42  do 
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velopment  of  plants  be  abundantly  supplied)  jet  the  aosenoe  of  heat  Tenders 
all  the  others  inert.  The  barrenness  of  the  polar  and  productiveness  of  the 
tropical  regions,  the  suspension  of  vegetable  life  in  winter,  its  return  with 
the  warmth  of  spring,  prove  the  position.  The  horticulturist,  aware  of  this 
truth,  brings  artificial  heat  to  his  aid,  and  by  skill  creates  an  artificial  cli- 
mate, and  in  a  degree  produces  fruits,  which  the  warmth  of  the  sun  yields 
naturally  for  the  health  and  pleasure  of  man.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in 
most  artificial  conditions  of  life,  the  forcing  system  is  injurious.  It  is  not 
consistent  with  nature's  laws ;  health  is  injured  by  the  absence  of  repose. 
The  fruit  produced  is  rarely  perfect  or  agreeable.  Art  triumphs  for  a  few 
short  seasons,  when  the  exhausted  plant  dies. 

Excess  of  heat  has,  during  some  seasons,  been  injurious  to  vegetation; 
for  though  plants  possess  the  power  of  resisting  heat  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  moisture,  yet  when  the  supply  is  deficient,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  summer  of  1849,  the  dry  atmosphere  burns  the  plant,  it  contracts, 
withers  anchdies. 

Excess  of  cold  is  also  injurious  ;  it  has  been  shown  that  plants  will  not 
germinate  in  a  temperature  below  45°,  yet  vitality  is  not  destroyed  when 
seed  is  exposed  to  a  much  lower  temperature.  When,  however,  congela- 
tion takes  place,  expansion  ensues,  tearing  and  breaking  open  the  vessels 
exposing  them  to  the  influences  of  the  air,  where  alone  fluids  should  exist 
The  juices  are  made  to  separate  and  become  unable  to  perform  their  proper 
functions,  and  too  often  the  rising  plant  is  forcibly  separated  from  its  em- 
bryo seed,  and  both  perish  from  cold.  The  grain  fields  of  this  region  have 
occasionally  and  in  former  days,  exhibited  these  effects  of  cold.  Happily 
the  system  of  drainage  has  diminished  the  evil. 

The  due  and  proper  adaptation  of  plants  to  soils  and  climate,  demands 
more  attention  than  it  has  generally  received;  the  attempts  to  intro- 
duce various  grasses  and  foreign  grains  have  in  many  instances  proved 
abortive,  from  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the  effects  of  tempera- 
ture. Plants  may  live  and  grow,  seeds  may  vegetate  in  many  locali- 
ties ;  but  to  flourish  to  mature  and  develop  sound  fruit  or  products,  a  de- 
gree of  heat  within  a  certain  range  is  essential.  Chick-weed  will  live  and 
Uoom  in  heat  and  cold,  presenting  its  blossoms  every  month  in  the  year, 
but  the  nettle  and  thistle  yield  to  the  early  frosts,  nor  will  they  vegetate 
until  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  call  them  into  life. 

Wheat  will  not  germinate  in  an  atmosphere  higher  than  95° ;  while  In- 
dian corn  will  endure  a  heat  of  110°,  and  throw  forth  a  healthy  Bhoot ;  thus 
corn  will  thrive  where  wheat  cannot  be  grown.  These  facts  call  for  a  care- 
ful consideration  and  adaptation  of  seeds  to  the  climate ;  not  only  in  rela* 
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(ion  to  heat,  bat  also  in  reference  to  elevation  above  the  Ocean  and  distance 
from  the  equatorial  regions. 

Humboldt  has  forcibly  displayed  the  effects  of  varied  climates  in  descri- 
bing the  ascent  of  snow-capped  mountains.  At  the  base  of  Teneriffe ; 
dates,  plantain,  sugar  cane,  and  the  noble  ban  yan  flourish  as  in  tropic  heats. 
A  litte  higher,  the  vine,  olive,  fig,  the  orange  and  the  lemon  and  other  fruits 
and  trees  of  southern  Europe,  grow  in  rich  profusion ;  there  also  wheat  and 
grasses  thrive,  with  the  apple,  the  cherry  and  the  plum.  Above  this  re- 
gion is  a  belt  of  hardy  wood,  the  oaks,  the  laurel  and  other  evergreens. 
Next  above  is  the  region  of  firs  with  juniper,  then  a  tract  covered  with  heath 
or  broom,  above  which  are  found  the  mosses,  violets  and  a  few  grasses, 
creeping  into  the  borders  of  the  interminable  snows  which  form  the  sum- 
mit cap  of  the  mountain. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  county  of  Seneca  must  necessarily  have  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  people ;  washed  by  lakes  on 
the  eastern  and  western  borders  for  two-thirds  of  its  entire  length,  the  broad 
waters  of 'Ontario  not  &r  distant  from  the  northern  boundary ;  it  is  not 
without  interest  for  the  farmer  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Within  a  few,  past  years  the  thermometer  has  found  its  way  into  the  dwellings 
of  many  farmers,  giving  a  knowledge  of- the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
More  recently,  the  barometer  has  been  introduced  on  several  farms,  indica- 
ting the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air,  giving  notice  of  the  approaching  storm 
or  the  continuance  of  tslear  skies:  the  hygrometer  which  measures  the  condi- 
tion of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  less  known.  Yet  it  is  an  imple- 
ment or  instrument  from  which  comfort  may  be  derived,  by  showing  that 
though  no  rain  falls  nor  a  cloud  passes  for  days,  yet  there  is  no  cause  for 
apprehension  of  evil ;  for  the  atmosphere  holds  an  amount  of  moisture 
which  the  leaves  of  plants  are  able  to  appropriate  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
sustain  vigorous  health. 

With  these  instruments  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern 
their  action,  the  farmer  would  learn  to  have  more  confidence  in'  the  unlimi- 
ted goodness  which  surrounds  him,  gratitude  would  overflow,  and  aspira- 
tions would  more  frequently  be  poured  forth,  for  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  comfort  and  joy. 

The  following  diagrams  exhibit  the  daily  mean  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere for  the  years  1849  and  1850.  The  arrangement  presents  at  once 
the  condition  and  contrast  of  corresponding  dates  in  each  year.  The  obser- 
vations were  made  at  Oaklands,  in  the  town  of  Fayette,  the  iue\»uiun  being 
about  480  feet  above  tide  water.     These  and  like  observations  have  been 
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recorded  for  a  series  of  years,  of  which  the  two  last  are  given  as  indicative 
of  the  temperature  at  the  several  seasons.  They  are  given  also  with  a  be- 
lief that  every  careful,  prudent  farmer  will  derive  a  benefit  from  their  exam* 
ination,  and  find  an  inducement  to  seek  information  in  relation  to  the  sub* 
iect  of  climate. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  occupied  the  attention 
'  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  are  now  engaged  in  establishing  me- 
teorological stations  in  different  parts  of  this  State,  and  it  is  understood  that 
a  station  will  be  located  at  Geneva. 

The  principal  object  of  these  stations  will  be  the  ascertainment  of  the 
laws  of  storms,  and  the  special  climate  of  the  State  as  regards  temperature, 
humidity,  &c.  The  benefits  to  general  science  will  undoubtedly  be  great, 
and  the  agriculturist  will  assuredly  derive  a  fall  share  of  advantage ;  yet 
farmers  will  act  wisely  if  they  continue  their  own  observations  and  record 
them  daily,  for  years  will  probably  elapse  before  any  decisive  results  can 
be  obtained  from  the  stations,  or  that  the  observed  and  recorded  facts  can 
be  so  digested  and  arranged  as  to  offer  pay  facts  practically  useful  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

Mean  monthly  temperature  in  the  years  1849  and  1850,  at  Oakland*, 

(Fayette,)  county  of  Seneca, 

*  1849.  1850. 

January, M 24-10  32-87 

February, 24-85  30-52 

March, 37*51  35-13 

April, 31-36  44 

May 55  51'74 

June, 68  68 

July, •...: 73  72-6 

August, 68  69 

September, 61'  60-30 

October, 48-59  49-97 

November 46-6  44-20 

December,  . . . , 29-50  28-39 

Mean  annual  temperature  of  the  year  1849 — 47J  deg* 
Mean  annual  temperature  of  the  year  1850— 48*060  deg. 
The  latitude  of  Oaklands  is  42  deg.  52  min.  45  sec.     Longitude,  2  deg, 
30  min.  east  of  Washington. 
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Meteorological  records  kept  by  Mr.  John  P.  Pairchild,  at 

tke  altitude  being  463  feet  above  the  ocean. 

§ 

Monthly  Coldest  at  Wannest                Pbbvailihg  Wore— Days. 

1S50.            mean.  sunrise,      at 3 p.m.   r- ■                  — 

deg.  deg.  deg.       N.   NE.     E.     S£.    S.    8W.    W 

January, . . .    90*06  11  50         5       1        1       6    %  7       1         5 

February,..     9573  4  51          1112896 

March,  ....    3100  7  63         90221013 

April, 41*07  18  79         4..         2049          4 

Ms? 5056  30  79          I                 2        2       2       3        13 

June, 67-31  41  91         1      ....       9       6       4         9 

loly, 7104  48  892317514 

August,....    67-98  46  86         1      ..                 9       9       1         7 

September,.    5897  35  83         1       1       ..       9       4       2         8 

October,...    47*3  86  73                  1                 6       9       «         8 

November,.    4147  29  70         1..         1630         9 

December,.    95-93  4  46934149         7 

The  rear,...    4678  21      10       14     58     48     23       93 
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The  observations  were  reoorded  daily  at  sunrise^ at  9  a.  m.,  at  3  p.  m., 
and  at  9  p.  to. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  fall  of  rain  at  Penn  Yan,  for  twenty-one  years, and  maybe  use- 
ful for  future  reference  and  comparison.  The  village  is  about  seven  miles 
west  of  the  pre-emption  line,  in  latitude  42  deg.  41  min.,and  west  from  ike 
meridian  of  Washington  about  4  min.  30  sec. 

Atmosphere-  Rain. 

1829  4788  32-39 

1830  48-42 30-07 

1831 45-58 29-90 

1832  48-39 30-70 

1833  48    26-89 

1834  48-54 22-39 

1835  46-40 26-51 

1836  ' 45-50 27.-85  , 

1837  4608 24-56 

1838 45-47  31-40 

1839  , 4612 31-30 

1840  48-17 28-29 

1841  46-57  2404 

1842  47-54  31-50 

1843  45-34 29-18 

1844  46    20-10 

1845  45-92 24-40 

1846  46-88 28-98 
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Atmosphere.  Kara. 

1847  45-44  2772 

1848  46-48 22-47 

1849  45-46 22-97 

Not».— H\u»  table  is  eompiled  from  the  records  of  Doctor  H.  P.  Sertwell,  of  Penn  Yan. 

From  this  record  ifc  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  for  the  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  is  46*65  degrees,  and  the  average  depth  of  rain  for  the 
same  time  is  27*26  inches. 

Penn  Tan  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above>tide  water. 

Commencement  of  the  Wheat  Harvest  in  the  County  of  Seneca,  from  the 

year  1822  to  18&). 
1822,  commenced  on  5th  July. 

a  wet  season. 
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a  heavy  crop, 
wheat  much  injured, 
a  very  geod  crop, 
a  very  heavy  crop, 
injured  by  the  Hessian 'fly. 
a  good  crop. 

a  very  large  and  heavy  crop, 
much  injured  by  rust, 
much  injured  by  rust, 
a  short  crop,  plant  smothered  by  deep  snow* 
much  rust. 

the  crop  good — much  lost  by  a  hail  storm, 
a  fair  crop, 
a  good  crop, 
a  good  crop. 

injured  by  hail,  and  a  wet  season, 
a  great  and  heavy  crop, 
injured  by  Hessian  fly. 
a  good  crop, 
a  good  crop, 
a  good  crop, 
a  very  good  orop. 
injured  by  wheat  fly,  and  a  dry 
an  excellent  orop. 
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GEOLOGY. 

In  a  work  which,  like  the  present,  is  professedly  in  accumulation  of 
tistios,  and  a  declaration  of  facts,  theoretical  considerations  might  be  deemed 
ont  of  place,  and  likely,  by  biasing  the  mind,  to  derogate  from  the  Talue  of 
the  statements  made.  There  are,  however,. so  many  links  of  reasoning 
which  bind  apparently  incongruous  facts  together,  and  serve  to  harmonise 
them  as  a  whole,  and  which  oonvert  the  mere  documentary  statistics  into  a> 
methodical  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  rendering  the  mass  of  facts  simple 
to  comprehend  and  easy  to  reoollect ;  that  to  withhold  them  would  be  to 
detract  from  {he  unity  and  completeness  of  the  work. 

Under  this  category  are  included  considerations  derived  from  inspections 
of  the  rocks  distributed  over  the  globe,  the  regularity  of  their  position,  with 
regard  to  each  other,  their  teztural  appearanoe,  their  chemical  constitution, 
and  the  various  matters  found  imbedded  within  them,  presenting  such  points 
of  analogy,  even  when  brought  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  that 
the  mind  is  led  to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  similar  effects  must  havs 
arisen  from  similar  causes,  and  becomes  curious  to  inquire  what  these  causes 
were,  and  to  what,  amount  they  have  acted.  Such  information  on  thess 
topes  as  have  any  bearing  on  the  geology  and  agriculture  of  the  county  of 
Seneca,  will  be  presented  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  possible,  leaving  anj 
further  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  various  surveys  of  the  State,  or 
other  sources,  as  the  inquirer  may  desire. 

In  passing  along  a  district  of  country,  as  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  toward  the  eastern  limit  of  the  State  of  New-York,  the  observer 
may  find  the  surface  of  the  country  a  mass  of  clay,  of  perhaps  in  some  cases 
nnaseertainable  depth,  in  others  being  so  slight  a  covering  to  the  surface 
that  the.  rook  becomes  exposed,  and  forms  the  prominent  features  of  the 
district.  It  is  in  a  valley  or  basin  of  this  rock  that  the  clay  has  rested* 
and  in  every  instance  it  is  possible,  by  boring,  to  come  down  upon  the  rook. 

The  kind  of  rook  which  may  be  met  with  varies  considerably ;  sometimes 
it  is  a  mass  of  white  or  red  grains  olosely  cemented  together,  and  known  as 
freestone,  or  sandstone,  sometimes  a  slate,  sometimes  a  limestone  or  chalk, 
or  occasionally  the  harder  rocks,  known  as  mica  slate,  gneiss,  or  granite* 
Travelling  over  the  district  alluded  to,  after  the  thick  and  heavy  clays  of 
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the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  passed  a  tract  of  country  is  readied, 
overlaid  by  hills  of  sand,  and  ridges  of  gravel,  with  large  Mocks  of  stone 
covering  the  ground  on  every  side,  the  rocks  of  the  country  here  being  to 
a  great  degree  hidden  by  the  deep  accumulation  of  the  soil.  On  the  mar- 
gin of  Wisconsin  river  a  bed  of  sandstone  is  found  in  situ,  as  the  rock  of 
tfre  district ;  passing  east  into  Michigan,  limestone  is  found,  including  ooaL 
Passing  through  west  Canada,  by  the  falls  into  New- York,  red  sand  stone 
appears,  with  slate  rook,  limestone,  flag  stones,  and  gypsum,  as  far  as  Itha- 
ca; thence  southeast,  the  country  becomes  more  elevated,  and  the  scenery 
is  bolder,  rocks  of  a  crystaline  and  glittering  texture  abound,  including 
mica  slate  and  hornblende,  and  finally  hills  of  granite  are  reached  in  the 
Highlands  on  the  Hudson  river.  These  rocks  met  with  on  this  line  consti- 
tute almost  all  that  are  found  on  the  globe,  and  usually  occur  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  enumerated  on  this  continent ;  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  bore  downwards  far  into  the  earth,  they  would  all  be*met  with  in 
the  order  mentioned,  commencing  at  the  surface  as  in  the  view  from  the 
west,  and  counting  downwards  until  the  granite  was  reached,  which  forma- 
tion may  be  looked  upon  as  the  basic  structure  of  our  globe,  on  which  all 
other  rocks  rest,  and  from  which  they  are  to  a  great  extent  derived. 

Wherever  granite  is  upon  the  surface,  as  a  rpek  bed,  there  is  no  other 
rock  below,  and  whatever  rock  may  be  above,  it  is  possible  to  reach  granite 
by  boring  downwards,  and  generally  certain  to  dome  at  it  by  travelling  to 
the  hilly  country  on  either  side.  It  constitutes  the  great  elevations,  dip* 
ping  and  rising  in  alternations,  in  the  basins  or  hollows  of  which  all  other 
rocks  are  placed. 

This  granite  rock  is  composed  of  three  minerals  mixed  together  in  unequal 
proportions,  quarts,  felspar,  and  mica ;  each  of  these  separately  form  rocks 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  mineral  as  quarts  rock,  mica  and  clay 
•late.  When  hornblende  mineral  replaces  the  mica,  the  granite  is  called 
syenite ;  other  modifications  of  these  minerals  produce  granite  form  rooks 
and  minerals. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  rocks  have  undergone  the  influence  of 
some  heating  agency  until  they  were  completely  molten,  when  cooling 
slowly  the  minerals  of  which  they  were  composed  crystalled  in  their  ap- 
propriate farms,  and  thus  the  glassy  and  hard  structure  was  communicated 
to  the  rock.  Volcanic  upheavals  raised  the  mass  of  granite,  sometimes 
when  it  was  in  a  semi-fluid  condition,  and  more  frequently  after  it  was  fully 
solidified,  the  elevating  cause  acting  with  such  intensity  as  to  raise  this 
originally  lowest  placed,  or  primary  rock,  to  the  highest  elevation  which 
mountain  tops  attain  to  on  this  globe. 
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Covered  by  water  as  the  greater  portion  of  tbo  earth's  surface  was,  at  that 
early  period  of  the  world's  existence,  those  granitic  hills,  whose  sides  wore 
subjected  to  the  action  of  wfcter,  wind,  solar  heat,  and  frost,  gradually  be* 
came  worn  away,  and  the  materials  being  disintegrated  and  carried  down 
into  the  sea,  were  deposited  along  the  ocean  bottom  in  an  even  layer  or  bed. 
If  the  deposit  had  taken  place  in  quiet  waters,  the  minerals  would  have 
been  arranged  for  the  formation  of  gneiss  rock  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  an  agi- 
tating or  sifting  took  place,  or  the  materials  were  carried  very  far  out,  they 
would  hare  been  deposited  in  different  places,  according  to  their  gravity, 
just  as  clay  is  separated  from  sand  by  washing,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  a  formation  of  mica  slate,  of  finely  powdered  felspar  rock,  or  of  sand- 
stone. When  these  beds  of  soft  materials  have  been  subjected  to  intense 
pressure  from  above,  and  long  continued  action  of  heat,  and  pertiaps  mag- 
netic agency  from  below,  they  are  ultimately  converted  into  hard  rock,  and 
should  they  by  volcanic  movements  be  slowly  raised  from  the  ocean  bed, 
they  are  presented  to  the  eye  as  the  striped  gneiss,  a  mica  slate  rock,  a  day 
slate,  or  a  sandstone.  Beds  of  stone,  from  their  proximity  to  a  rock  onoe 
ignited,  and  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  internal  temperature,  lose  their 
distinguishing  character  of  water  formed  or  stratified  rocks,  they  have  on* 
dergone  a  change  whereby  they  are  assimilated  to  granite  formations,  and 
hence  have  been  called  metamorphic.  None  of  these  rocks  are  found  in 
this  country  as  a  rock  in  place ;  they  are  met  with  on  the  surface  as  travel- 
led stones. 

Taking  a  poeitition  at  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  looking  to  the 
west,  the  order  is  found  to  be,  granite  or  primary  rock,  then  mica  and  clay 
slate  rocks ;  lying  west  of  these,  or  upon  the  top  of  them  in  position,  is  a 
class  of  rooks,  formed  by  deposition  out  of  salt  water,  and  containing 
traces  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  period  when  they  were  formed, 
unaltered  by  any  metamorphic  action.  In  physical  character  they  an 
sand  stone  rooks,  both  fine  grained  and  conglomerated ;  more  frequently 
composed  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  matter  forming  slates  and  flag 
stones.  Limestone  occurs  in  subordinate  quantity  with  streaks  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  or  small  isolated  masses  of  coal,  mostly  anthracite,  but  never 
containing  a  true  coal  seam. 

With  these  are  associated  beds  of  shale,  the  tints  principally  greyer 
brown,  olive  and  green,  and  even  red  is  here  and  there  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  series. 

Inclosed  among  these  beds  in  this  country,  occur  the  beds  of  plaster  and 
salt  of  this  State,  The  lower  beds  of  this  series  merge  gradually  into  the 
metamorphic  clay  slate,  and  the  upper  pass  into  the  old  red  sand  atone. 
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This  class  of  rooks  so  largely  developed  in  this  State,  and  so  important,  are 
trot  thinly  formed  in  western  Europe,  where  they  were  formerly  termed 
Greywaucke  rocks,  and  in  latter  years,  Cambrian,  and  Silurian  Systems,  from 
the  English  localities  where  they  are  found  most  abundant. 

Such  a  system  of  nomenclature  is  unfortunate,  as  conveying  no  informa- 
tion to  one  ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  see  the 
analogous  rooks  of  this  State  receive  names  derived  from  their  locality, 
which  require  thus  a  new  name  in  every  State  where  they  may  be  found  to 
exist. 

it  is  the  most  recently  formed  or  higher  portion  of  these  rooks  (the  silu* 
Han  series)  that  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  and 
which  are  sub-divided  by  the  authors  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  into  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  the  water  lime  group,  the  Se- 
neca limestone,  the  Harcellus  shale,  the  Hamilton  group  and  the  Genesee 
black  shale ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  these  more  fully  hereafter. 

After  the  formation  of  these  rocks,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  period 
of  great  repose,  as  far  as  volcanic  action  ie  concerned,  ever  a  large  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  during  which,  a  deep  sea  with  extensive  shores  pre- 
vailed. Then  as  now,  the  waves  beat  the  surface  and  washed  the  beach, 
until  round  pebbles  and  fine  black  sand  were  formed ;  the  wind  drove  the 
surge  upon  the  shore,  forming  the  wave  and  ripple  marks,  the  rains  of  many 
ages  fell  upon  the  sands  and  pitted  them,  and  wading  birds  walked  to  and 
fro  and  left  their  steps  imprinted  on  the  sea  retiring  bottom :  covered  up 
and  overwhelmed,  oonverted  into  rook  and  raised  above  the  water  level  they 
have  become,  a  sand  stone,  containing  all  the  traces  and  impressions  of  life 
and  change  which  have  passed  over  them.  This  is  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
European  writers,  the  system  of  a  few  English  writers,  and  the  Portage  and 
Chemung  group  of  the  New* York  State  survey.  The  groups  lie  in  the  im- 
mediate southern  portion  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  and  pass  out  into  the 
neighboring  county  of  Tompkins  and  farther  south.  Upon  the  top  of  these 
rocks  and  still  later  formed,  are  found  in  successive  order,  the  limestone, 
containing  true  coal  beds,  magnesia  limestone,  new  red  sand  stone,  serpen* 
tine  and  ohalk,  with  the  green  sand  of  Jersey.  These  not  occurring  in  this 
county  do  not  require  further  notice. 

These  last  rocks  conclude  the  series  which  have  been  termed  secondary  t 
and  which  commenced  with  the  first  bed  of  fosailiferous  slate. 

Beds  of  hard  rock  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  overlying  the 
chalk,  and  have  from  their  position,  received  the  name  of  tertiary  strata. 
On  this  continent  no  tertiary  rooks  are  found,  but  they  are  represented  by 
^o4l  tf  d*?3  sand,  and  gravel,  which  from  •  the  fossil*  contained  .within 
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them,  indicate  them  to  have  boon  in  tho  opinion  of  some,  cotcniporanoous. 
Those,  however,  as  being  on  the  snrfaoe,  and  in  many  places  forming  tho 
cultivated  soil  of  the  county  of  Seneca  will  be  bettor  treated  of  under  thai 
head,  and  that  of  the  distribution  of  post  tertiary  beds  over  tho  county. 

These  were  deposited  long  anterior  to  human  existence  on  the  globe  ; 
and  the  only  change  whioh  the  physical  aspoct  of  the  county  has  undergone 
since,  is  the  silent  alteration  which  the  atmosphcro,  and  streams  of  water 
effect,  in  cutting  river  oourses,  depositing  bod*  of  alluvial  clay,  and  tho  for- 
mation of  beds  of  marl. 

The  hiatus  which  exists  in  the  upper  secondary  bods  in  western  New- 
York,  nothing  being  found  above  the  old  red  sand  stone,  but  the  beds  of 
drifted  sand  and  gravel  of  a  late  tertiary  epoch,  naturally  leads  to  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  probable  causes  which  led  to  the  non-deposition  of  tho  car- 
boniferous limestone,  the  eoal  series,  and  the  uppor  secondary  beds  which 
terminate  with  the  ohalk  seriosV 

That  the  entire  section  of  country  was  immersed  under  water,  the  depo- 
sition of  the  drift  and  of  boulders  is  proof;  but  the  want  of  even  deposi- 
tion of  fine  sand  and  of  calcareous  corals,  show  the  absence  of  an  archipela- 
gic ocean  since  the  period  of  the  New- York  system  being  deposited. 

■ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  inland  sea  covered  tho  western  surface  of 
this  State  at  that  period,  and  observations  made  on  the  elevation  of  the 
margins  or  shores  of  this  ancient  lake,  would  tend  to  support  this  view ; 
measurements  made  on  the  Ontario  lake  ridge  shew  that  the  water  stood, 
at  various  times,  at  different  levels,  the  highest  point  of  which  has  been  at 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  above  the  sea,  or  seven  'hundred  and  sixty- 
two  feet  above  the  present  margin  of  Lako  Ontario.  Seven  shores  have 
been  distinctly  traced  en  the  sides  of  tho  ridge,  each  below  the  other,  until 
the  present  shore  is  reached.  Similar  terraces  or  ancient  shores  have  been 
traced  at  the  head  of  Soneca  lake.  When  the  waters  stood  at  the  highest 
point  indicated,  the  area  occupied  must  have  been  of  immense  extent, 
limited  by  the  Highlands  and  the  New  England  range  on  the  east,  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  the  AUeghanies  on  the  south,  and, 
perhaps,  by  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west 
The  outlet  of  this  vast  body  of  water,  was  probably  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  and  possibly  by  the  Susquehanna,  each  of 
ampler  dimensions  than  at  this  day,  and  probably  being  united,  to  some 
extent,  tho  valley  of  the  Connecticut  formed  the  chief  channel.  The  depo- 
sition of  drift  whioh  occurred  at  this  period  of  time,  may  be  traced  down 
that  valley,  in  the  large  number  of  boulders  deposited  in  its  bed,  with  the 
Act  also,  that  those  reposing  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Long  Island,  •  aa*:jff 
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Connecticut  origin ;  the  supposition 'may  be  haaarded  that  this  position 
the  ohief  embouohure  of  the  inland  waters. 

Such  a  sea  flowing  toward  the  southeast,  carrying  a  large  amount  of 
with  a  strong  current,  and  subject  to  the  periodical  lowering  of  its  level,  at 
long  intervals,  must  have  had  great  effect  on  the  bottom  over  which  it  flow* 
ed.  The  deepening  of  many  valleys  of  western  Now- York,  and  especially 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  must  have  been  due  to  this 
oause.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Seneca  river,  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  wearing  away  of  the  shale  from  the  underlying  Seneca 
limestone,  are  evident  marks  of  the  existence  and  force  of  such  a  body  of 
water.  The  erosion  of  the  edges  of  the  Moscow  shale,  and  Tully  lima* 
stone,  on  the  margin  of  both  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  is  a  further  proof. 

The  lakes  on  each  side  of  Seneca  oounty  must  have  aided  considerably  in 
giving  southerly  outlets  to  this  sea,  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna,  while,  the 
waters  stood  at  a  high  level. 

Both  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  poured  forth  their  waters  until  they  sob* 
sided  to  a  level  of  about  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  when  Cayuga  oeased 
to  flow  south,  because  of  its  lesser  depth ;  Seneca  lake,  and  the  valley  south 
df  it,  continued  to  discharge  till  the  waters  retired,  and  brought  the  level 
of  the  sea  about  ninety  feet  lower,  when  the  communication  between  the 
inland  waters  and  the  Susquehanna  ceased,  and  the  further  drainage  was 
into  the  Atlantic,  by  the  eastern  rivers. 

The  existence  of  such  an  inland  ocean  would  aooount  for  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  upper  beds  of  secondary  rocks,  the  absence  of  limestone  and 
coal  strata,  the  deposition  and  direction  of  the  drift,  and  the  northern  origin 
of  boulders. 

Onondaga  Sail  Group— Gypsum  Group. 

This  is  the  lowest,  and  most  anciently  deposited,  of  the  secondary  rooks 
which  are  (bund  in  this  county.  The  group  lies  upon  a  bed  of  limestone, 
which,  on  account  of  its  development  in  extent  and  fossil  character,  at  Look- 
port  and  Niagara*  has  received  the  names  of  Lockport  and  Niagara  lime- 
stones; it  was  previously  termed  geodiferous  and  bituminous  limestone; 
and  is  ooeval  in  deposition  with  the  Wenlook  limestone  of  the  upper  Silurian 
rocks  of  British  geologists. 

This  rook  dips  south  at  a  gentle  angle,  and  lyicg  upon  it,  and  partaking 
of  the  same  southerly  slope,  are  the  series  af  beds  whi:h  contain,  as  their 
characteristic  ingredient,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster. 

These  beds  consist  of  slates,  indurated  marls,  limestones,  containing 
silica  to  a  large  amount ;  and  beds  in  which  limestone  exists*  but  in  amount 
inferior  to  the  alumina  or  elay.    The  majority  of  the  beds  opntain  alumina 
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id  6X0600 ;  they  weather  or  crumble  rapidly  on  exposure,  and  form  ashen, 
gray  and  drab  colored  soft  shales,  which  give  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  group. 

In  the  New- York  State' Survey,  this  group  has  been  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows, commencing  from  below : 

1.  A  bed  of  blue  and  green  shales,  with  occasional  bands  of  red. 

jL  Green  and  ash  oolored  marls,  with  their  seams  of  fibrous  gypsum  and 
oolorleas  selenite,  and  occasional  small  masses  of  compact  gypsum. 

S.  Gray  and  ash  oolored  marls  and  shales,  containing  the  workable  beds 
of  gypsum. 

Between  the  different  portions  of  the  deposit  there  are  no  well 
lines  xt  division,  but  each  in  its  entirety  is  sufficiently  well  defined. 


Duosam  neu  ram  Stats  Svmm 


(•)  Green  aad  blue  ibale  with  red. 

(b)  flhalj  UnMHone  with  ibrew  fypmm. 

(c)  Lower  fypeaa  bed. 

(d)  Sheiy  tiweplone  wkfc  eevitfc*  end  fiae  port*  b^wm  be*  of 
{•)  Upper  gypsum  bed. 

'  (0  Liffct  gray  and  drib  eolored  timeeteae* 

This  group,  which  extends  across  the  State  in  a  narrow  bett  from  the 
south  and  west  of  Niagara  county  to  the  west  harder  of  'Montgomery,  ha* 
perhaps  its  greatest  width  where  it  crosses  the  county  of  Seneca,  owing  to 
U>6  denudation  of  the  super-imposed  rocks  on  its  southern  edge.  It  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  county  north  of  the  Seneca  river,  (except  that  portion 
of  the  town  of  Waterloo  where  it  is  covered  up  by  limestone,)  embracing 
the  whole  of  the  towns  of  Junius  and  Tyre  ;  all  but  the  southwest  comer 
of  Seneca  Falls,  and  thai  portion  of  Waterloo  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  village  and  trending  northwest  into  Ontario  county. 

There  is,  however,  scarcely  any  external  evidence  of  its  existence,  as  the 
uppermost  rock  of  that  district,  except  the  appearance  of  springs  as  at 
Dublin,  (in  Junius,)  charged  with  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  iron,  derived 
from  the  leakage  through  the  gypseous  shales. 

The  rock  can  scarcely  be  Baid  to  appear  upon  the  surface,  by  elevation  of. 
she  strata,  but  rather  to  be  exposed  by  natural  or  artificial  cuttings,  as  at 
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Dew  Creek,  and  a  few  localities  where  wells  have  been  rank  north  of  Se- 
neca Falls  village,  being  covered  up  by  alluvial  and  tertiary  deposits  to  a 
great  depth,  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet,  as  is  noticed  when  treating  of 
the  toils  of  Junius  and  Tyre. 

The  waters  of  the  Seneca  lake,  in  their  passage  eastward,  have  their  out- 
let through  the  overlying  shales  and  limestone,  and  have  worn  their  track 
along  this  group,  exposing  its  upper  beds,  which  extend  on  either  bank  af 
the  village  of  Seneca  Falls,  near  the  fall  of  the  river,  extending  two  and  a 
half  miles  down  the  stream. 


hmni  or  Gnni  Bit  *t  Ma  Swm'i  Ft-m. 
W  «J|W  srt.  WCtor-  Icl  LiamtoiK.  W)  PfBwaUrt 

The  greatest  exposures  of  the  rock  are  on  the  north  bank,  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Swaby,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  6ady.  The  rock 
on  Mr.  Swaby's  farm  was  extensively  worked  at  one  period,  and  before 
be  purchased  the  property  ;  but,  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  limited  siae 
of  U»e  beds,  but  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  the  parties  who  worked  the  quar- 
ries, they  are  not  productive.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
omission  of  separating  the  rock  from  the  shales  and  marly  limestone  which 
surrounds  it,  any  large  proportion  of  which  would,  by  its  tendency  to  fall 
»part,  destroy  the  property  of  the  cement, 

Although,  the  upper  layer  of  gypsum  beds  are  by  no  means  so  valuable 
as  the  lower,  yet  from  the  size  of  the  masses  of  rock  on  Mr.  Swaby's  farm, 
where  it  is  exposed  by  the  river,  and  the  capability  of  getting  it  free  from 
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the  surrounding  decomposed  bed,  there  is  bat  little  doubt  that  with  ordinary 
care,  a  pure  plaster  oould  be  obtained  there.  The  height  of  the  cutting  is 
about  forty  feet,  and  the  upper  bed  of  rock,  the  drab  colored  limestone  is 
oorered  by  a  few  feet  of  soil ;  it  is  about  six  feet  thick,  in  thin  courses,  broken 
into  fragments,  and  underlaid  by  several  feet  of  decomposed  clay,  shale,  and 
marl,  with  gypsum  crystals  and  particles  scattered  through  :  both  the  lime- 
stone and  the  shale  hare  cavities  on  their  exposed  surface,  partly  caused  by 
the  softer  and  more  soluble  portions  of  the  rock  being  washed  out,  by  water 
filtering  through.  Underneath,  and  surroundad  by  the  latter,  is  the  plaster 
in  large  masses,  lying  next  each  other,  though  unconnected,  deposited  where 
formed,  and  almost  unaltered  sines  deposition,  for  the  lines  of  stratification 
pass  quite  evenly  from  one  mass  of  plaster  into,  another,  and  quite  uniform- 
ly through  the  intervening  gypseous  marl,  thus  showing  that  all  were  depo- 

* 

sited  and  consolidated  at  one  period. 

Some  of  the  masses  of  plaster  exposed  are  of  considerable  size :  one  is 
estimated  to  be  fifteen  feet  high,  and  thirty-five  feet  broad ;  the  bottom  has 
not  been  fully  exposed  by  cutting.  Thin  veins  of  selenito,  in  small  rhom- 
boids! tables,  as  well  as  in  silky  filaments,  occur  through  these  beds.  On 
tiie  south  side  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to  Hr.  Swaby's  quarries,  the  bluffs 
of  gypsum  rock  approach  the  banks,  but  they  have  not  been  exposed,  except 
by  cuttings  in  a  few  places,  and  the  indications  were  so  poor  as  not  to  justify 
further  attempts. 

These  beds  are  the  same  as  on  the  north  side,  the  upper  layer  being 
covered  deeply  by  the  marly  shale. 

As  the  whole  of  the  soil  between  the  river  and  the  road  leading  tothe 
Cayuga  bridge,  is  underlaid  by  this  group,  some  points  might  be  readily 
selected,  where  by  excavation,  not  only  good  upper  bods,  but  the  lower  and 
better  beds  of  gypsum  could  be  reached ;  it  is  in  this  angle  alone  thai  good 
beds  of  plaster  can  be  expected,  in  this  county,  and  when  opened  they  will 
probably  be  worked  economically  and  profitably. 

Farther  east  the  plaster  rock  makes  its  appearance  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  at  the  railroad  bridge,  and  again  on  the  south  side,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  a  cut  made  through  the  bank  by  the  railroad  company  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  low  ground  at  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  this  cut  has 
exposed  the  plaster,  which  is  covered  by  a  great  depth  of  clay,  in  some 
places  it  is  probably  twenty-five  feet  in  depth.  This  bed  Is  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Q.  Tylor,  and  gives  promise  of  future  value.  The  present  cutting 
has  been  made  east  by  north,  and  exposes  the  edge  of  the  strata ;  the  beds 
of  shale,  of  which  there  are  four  oourses  distinctly  marked,  are  slightly 
curved,  with  their  convexity  upward ;  here,  also,  the  stratification  passes 
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from  the  rook  bio  abate.  8eme  of  the  course*  of  gypsum  rook  are  of 
considerable  thickness,  one  bed  being  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  another  two 
and  a  half  feet  thick ;  as  far  as  now  visible,  this  promises  to  be  a  good 
opening  with  many  local -advantages.  The  plaster  stone  is  of  a  deep  blue 
odor,  very  dense  and  filled  with  crystalline  plates  of  selenite ;  it  efferves- 
ces strongly  with  acids. 

The  limestone  which  overlies  the  group  at  Seneca  Falls,  is  of  a  hard 
texture,  and  interspersed  with  cavities  here  and  there,  which  are  fiMed  with 
crystalline  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  mammillary  concretions ; 
this  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  concretes  the  marl  and  shale  below,  into 
forms  resembling  breccia  or  conglomerate,  and  is  produced  by  the  trickling 
of  springs  through  strata  of  limestone  and  depositing  the  lime  whioh  the 
water  held  in  solution,  in  these  oavitiee. 

Masses  of  this  stalaotitial  character  have  been  found  on  the  south  side 
of  the  canal  bank,  below  the  village,  whore  a  calcareous  spring  ooces  out 
from  the  rook ;  the  deposit  from  the  water  of  this  spring,  is  so  even,  and 
ribboned  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  agate  when  broken  across,  and  as  it 
takes  a  polish  the  material  can  be  wrought  into  various  objects  of  utility, 
but  more  appropriately  into  ornaments. 

These  same  springs  carrying  down  sulphate  of  lime  into  the  shale,  and 
depositing  k  slowly,  produces  those  colored  stellar  crystaline  masses  of 
gypsum  found  in  the  marl. 

Lying  above  the  limestone  before  alluded  to,  is  a  thin  bed, of  stone,  part- 
ly silicious,  partly  alluminous  and  containing  some  magnesia ;  it  is  blue 
.when  first  exposed,  but  afterward  changes  to  a  drab  or  grey  color.  It  is  a 
JuticxHurgilaoeous  limestone ;  and  from  it,  in  other  localities,  has  been  ob- 
tained the  useful  hydraulic  lime,  or  water  cement.  This  rook  which  ap- 
peals on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  also,  at  Phelps  in  Ontario 
county,  does  not  present  in  the  beds  of  Seneca  county,  the  same  useful  pto- 
nortias.  These  properties  vary  inasmuch  as,  one  portion  oontains  too 
much  carbonate  of  lime,  and  another  too  much  silica,  and  such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rook  at  Seneca  Falls. 

Every  good  hydraulio  mortar  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  formation 
of  silicate  of  lime.  This  must  be  formed  by  the  agency  of  water,  whioh  is 
partly  taken  up,  thereby  forming  a  hydrated  silicate.  The  only  essential 
constituents  there  are  silica  and  lime,  and  water  to  produce  the  oombina* 
fiion;  but  few  stones  have  that  simple  constitution;  they  contain  other 
bases,  sucLas  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese,  and  magnesia,  and  even  day, 
(alumina,)  which  unite  with  the  exoeas  of  silica,  to  form  double  silicates, 
jpfcioh  in  the  ease  of  manganese  and  magnesia,  are  very  insoluble,  and 
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therefore  render  the  mortar  harder  and  more  durable.  It  is  for  this  reason 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary  that  a  hydraulic  stone  cement  should  contain 
magnesia.  It  is  possible,  if  a  stone  do  not  contain  the  exact  ingredients,  or 
these  not  in  due  proportion,  so  to  amend  their  character  as  to  produce  ulti- 
mately a  good  cement ;  and  it  is  well  known  the  best  liri0 cements  for  fine 

■ 

^%orks,  are  those  which  are  made  artificially.  The .  silica  in  a  cement  stone 
should  not  exist  as  ordinary  sand,  or  quarts  powder,  but  in  that  peculiar 
state  in  which  it  will  gelatinise  with  an  acid,  that  is,  just  when  it  has  es- 
caped from  its  combination  with  a  base. 

It  may  be  brought  into  this  condition  by  calcining  it  with  an  alkali,  u 
potash  or  soda,  or  with  an  earth  at  a  bright  red  heat  When  mixed  with 
water  the  ground  stone  will  then  set  in  a  cement 

If  a  limestone  oontains  clay  in  a  less  ratio  than  ten  per  cent,  it  will  burn 
as  common  lime,  and  will*  not  cement  If  it  contains  twenty  per  cent  of 
clay  it  will  slake,  but  it  will  also  cement.  If  it  contains  an  amount  of  clay 
equal  to  thirty  per  cent,  it  will  not  slake  well,  nor  heat,  but  forms  an  excel- 
lent cement  If  the  natural  stone  oontains  other  bases  besides  clay,  as 
magnesia  and  iron,  and  perhaps  manganese,  "which  may  be  determined  by 
analysis,  it  is  easy,  in  order  to  render  it  a  good  cement,  so  to  adjust  the 
proportions  of  these  bases,  that  in  affinity  they  shall  represent  the  thirty 
per  cent  of  clay.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  burning,  as  many 
good  hydraulic  limes  are  rendered  worthless  by  over-burning,  partly  owing 
to  the  silicates  becoming  fused  by  the  heat. 

The  water  limestone  being  like  other  beds,  a  deposit  from  saline  waters, 
it  must  vary  in  different  localities  to  some  extent,  and  hence  the  disoerd- 
ancc  between  the  economical  values  of  this  stone,  in  this  county  and  the 
county  of  Ontario. 

The  southern  border  of  this  limestone  bebg  hid  under  Seneca  Falls,  H 
has  not  been  examined.  A  few  courses  may  be  seen  south  of  the  falls,  snd 
at  the  quarries  of*  Mr.  Wuchter  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  Scauas,  but  the 
stone  is  not  well  marked  in  its  characters.  A  mill  in  the  village  of  Seneca 
Falls  is  constructed  with  this  stone,  obtained  from  the  immediate  vicinity. 
TTpon  examination  the  grain  is  very  coarse,  and  is  fall  of  geedal  cavities. 

*  MarceUus  Shale. 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  £he  mass  of  fissile  fossiliferous  blue  slate, 
which  overlies  the  Seneca  limestone.  It  corresponds  with  the  pyriliferow 
rock  of  Br.  Baton,  and  has  hardly  a  representative  in  the  British  rocb 
formed  in  the  upper  secondary  period,  the  deposits  which  were  formed  at 
coeval  periods  being,  in  the  two  continents  of  very  different  amounts.  ThawT 
Which  in  the  eastern  states  amount  to  several  thousand  feet  in  tluokne*, 
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do  not  reach  as  many  hundred  feet  in  western  Burope;  henoe  ariM  the 

difficulty  of  finding  the  representatives  of  each,  of  applying  a  common  name 

tohoth- 

-   This  bed  of  shale  may  be  considered  in  many  respects  aa  resembling  the 

numerous  beds  of  overlying  slate,  which  have  received  the  name  of  the 

Hamilton  group ;  yet  as  it  has  been  treated  separately  in  the  State  survey, 

it  may  be  useful  to  continue  the  subdivision  in  this  work. 

The  characteristics  of  this  bed  are,  a  black,  or  black  and  blue  slate,  easily 
broken,  or  weathering  into  small  fragments ;  under  the  finger  it  splits  into 
thin  laminie,  which  when  separated,  display  the  hollow  of  a  fossil  mollusc 
shell,  to  the  abundance  of  which  this  rock  appears  to  owe  its  extraordinary 
fissibility.    It  is  very  soft,  and  may  be  marked  by  the  finger  nail,  or  crushed 

under  the  fingers,  and  from  the  excess  of  alumina,  (or  clay,)  it  is  deoom- 

« 

posed  readily  into  a  tenacious  clay.  When  broken  a  whitish,  dotted  frost* 
ing  may  be  discerned  on  the  fresh  surfaces,  produced  by  a  decomposition 
of  the  iron  pyrites  in  the  stone,  producing  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  a  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  crystallise  at  the  spot  where  produced. 

Tfcis  shale  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county,  the  extent  of 
which  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  'geological  map.  fts  northern  line 
is  the  southern  limit  of  the  Seneca  Imestone,  stretching  across  the  county 
from  the  Cayuga  to  the  Seneca  lake.  On  the  shores  of  the  latter  it  dis- 
plays its  greatest  width,  occupying  the  space  from  lot  number  2,  in  Fayette, 
on  the  Seneca  river,  the  whole  surface  of  the  town  as  far  as  the  northern 
half  of  lets  number  32  and  83,  and  the  middle  of  lot  84 ;  passing  south  m 
an  easterly  direction  to  Cayuga  lake,  it  passes  out  on  the  north  limit  of  the 
tenth  tiet  of  -lots  of  "  the  reservation,"  thus  including  an  area  of  about 
twenty-eight  miles  of  the  county,  and  embracing  the  northern  and  middle 
portions  of  Fayette.  Much  of  the  northeast  of  Fayette  is  covered  by  this 
shale,  but  as  it  only  caps  the  limestone,  which  is  also  exposed,  the  latter 
has  been  treated  as  the  surface  rook  of  that  portion  of  the  county. 

Abundant  opportunities  are  offered  for  examining  this  slate  on  the  8eneoa 
lake  shore,  commencing  one  mile  south  of  the  outlet,  where  it  rises  from 
under  the  water,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  from  ten  to  eighty  feet  above 
she  water's  edge.  On  every  elevated  ridge  of  land  it  either  appears  on  the 
surface,  or  is  found  at  from  one  to  six  feet  deep,  the  plow  often  turning  it 
«p.  On  the  exposed  road  surfaces,  at  almost  every  sinking  for  wells,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  water  courses,  where  drift  clay  has  been  washed  away,  it 
ferns  the  surface  rook.  Its  repeated  fractures,  and  upheaval  of  the  edges, 
am  marked  along  the  free  of  the  town  by  the  ledges  of  land  pointing  in  a 
direction  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  8.  8.,  the  bluff  end  being  northeast,  and  the 
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gentle  slope  to  the  southwest.  33mm  ridges  are  mora  distinctly  marked  on 
the  western  side  of  the  town ;  and  there  also  the  whole  land  is  men  cfo» 
vated,  showing  that  the  local  oause  which  produoed  these,  was  more  inflow 
ential  on  the  western  edge  of  the  county.    What  that  influence  may  haw 

m 

been,  is  noticed  when  treating  of  Seneca  limestone,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  view  advanced,  may  be  adduced  the  calculations  of  Brie- 
choff,  derived  from  observations,  *hioh  show  thai  a  mass  of  sandstone  tvo 
miles  in  thickness,  heated  to  100  degrees,  would  undergo  an  elevation  of 
twenty-five  feet  by  mere  foroe  of  expansion,  while  amass  of  clay  rook,  (slate 
or  shale,)  will,  on.the  contrary,  undergo  contraction,  producing  fracture  of 
the  mass.  Where  then  expansion  of  one  mass  of  stone  occurs,  with  fracture 
of  portions  at  the  oppesite  end,  these  latter  must  be  inevitably  displaced 
from  their  horiiontal  position,  and  produoe  that.uqdulating  surmoe  of  octa- 
try  which  Fayette  exhibits. 

Though  constantly  appearing  on  the  surface,  the  Haroellus  shale  is  not 
very  thick,  certainly  not  equal  to  the  shale  bed  in  the  counties  east,  the 
shale  thinning  off  as  it  passes  west  Over  the  north  and  middle  of  Fayette 
it  oarmot  be  more' in  any  place  than  sixty  feet,  and  that  occurs  on  the  8cno» 
oa  lake  shore,  for  it  gradually  thins  off  at  the  eastward  and  northward. 
The  limestone  quarried  near  the  oounty  poor  house,  and  the  quarry  of  Mr. 
James  Borison,  crop  out  without  any  covering ;  while  at  Mr.  A.  Roriseo'e, 
further  west  it  is  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface  covered  by  two  feet  of 
shale.  On  lot  number  twelve,  the  shale  is  eight  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  fifty-one  feet  thick ;  the  limestone  is  then  Teaehed ;  and  over  the  whole 
district,  the  distance  at  which  that  useful  stone  lies,  can  easily  be  determined 
by  the  simple  process  of  boring,  and  in  some  instances  can  be  profitably 
worked.  Carbonate  of  lime  forms  a  small  constituent  of  this  rook,  it  effer- 
vesces with  acid,  and  yields  about  four  per  cent;  this  proportion  varies,  in- 
creasing in  some  spots  to  a  thin  seam  or  streak  of  limestone,  in  other  places 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  nodules  or  concretions  of  limestone  deposited 
from  water  trickling  through  the  mass  of  clay  before  it  was  fuHy  eonsoH- 

The  iron  pyrites  so  abundant  in  very  minute  grains  through  the  rock, 
causes  by  its  decomposition,  the  breaking  up  of  the  mass  into  fragment* 
amTthe  liberation  of  sulphur  which  passes  as  sulphureted  hydrogen  into 
the  water ;  The  waters  of  Fayette  are  but  slightly  impregnated  with  th* 

The  abundance  of  vegetable  matter  is  the  cause  of  th*.  deep  tint  to 
the  shale;  its  decomposition  produces  the  bitumen  which  is  so  diffused 
through  some  of  the  seams  as  to  give  them  the  character  of  coal,  aa  it 
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cavities  exist, 


burns  in  the  fire  with  a  strong  flame ;  in  some  of 
which  contain  bitumen. 

The  fossil  species  of  this  rock  are  not  numerous,  though  the  individual 
number  is  very  great.  The  upper  layers  contain  atrypa  and  orthis  in  great 
abundance.  Tentaculites,  an  occasional  goniatite  impression,  and  strophe* 
mene,  but  the  predominant  mollusc  of  this  rock  is  avicula.  The  forms  of 
shells  are  well  preserved  in  the  rock ;  they  are  of  the  minute  and  delicate 
species  and  imply  from  their  preservation,  as  well  the  fine  character  of  the 
eiay  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  as  the  quiet  condition  of  the  deep  ocean 
bottom  on  which  they  lived. 

From  the  fissile  character  and  ready  decomposition  of  this  shale  by  the 
air,  it  is  unfit  for  any  industrial  uses.  It  should  not  be  used  where  a  leas 
argillaceous  stone  could  be  had. 

It  has  gradually  rendered  the  drift  soil  overlaying  it,  more  stiff  and  more 
retentive  of  water ;  and  there  are  few  places  in  the  town  where  it  could  be 
eomridered  any  improvement  to  bring  it  to*the  surface. 


1.  Or&deerm  fobutatant 

2.  Atioaklmfc. 

3.  TeatMoBtaa. 
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Seneca  Lmatcm. 

This  "  corniferous  limestone"  of  the  State  survey  is  uniform,  both  in  its 
mineral  character  and  fossil  contents,  in  its  entire  extent ;  which  is  from 
the  Hudson  river  on  the  east  to  the  Niagara  on  the  west. 

tfhis  rock  which  lies  immediately  above  the  gypseous  group  and  bounds 
its  southern  margin,  in  a  fine  grained  compact  stone  of  a  deep  blue  ooler, 
shewing  very  fine  shining  crystaline  facets  .when  Iroken.  The  upper  in* 
ellnes  to  a  greyish  tint,  and  from  containing  alumina  passes  to  en  ashy 
ehade.  It  contains  masses  of  black  ftinfor  hornstone  imbedded  in  tfce-strata, 
end  occasionally  extended  as  their  streaks'  or  lines  separate  the  beds.    TUs 
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inMrtion  of  flint  between  the  masses,  increases,  weft  of  the  county  to  such 
ao  extent  as  to  thin  the  limestone,  and  almost  alter  its  character. 

This  rock  when  exposed  has  "  its  calcareous  matter  soon  dissolved  oat, 
leaving  the  hornstone  in  jagged  or  irregular  projecting  points,  from  which  it 
receives  the  local  name  of  chawed  rock."*  In  this  county  the  alteration 
of  the  rook  does  not  occur  in  place ;  but  small  polled  stones  out  of  the 
drift,  are  found  scattered  over  the  surface  to  a  short  distance  south.  In  the 
strata  when  exposed,  the  Beds  are  in  a  few  instances  separated  by  a  talooie 
shaly  day. 

Although  its  position  is  that  of  a  band  across  the  western  counties,  yet 
in  the  county  of  Seneca  it  occupies  no  more  than  an  area,  of  six  miles. 
About  one  mile  and  three-fourths  west  of  Waterloo,  it  appears  under  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  crosses  over  to  the  southern  side  and  is  traceable  east- 
ward toward  Cayuga  lake,  where  it  passes  out  of  the  county  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Canoga.  Its  northern  Jimit,  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  gypseous  group. 

Through  a  large  part  of  this  section,  especially  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Fayette  it  is  covered  by  the  rock  next  in  succession,  the  Marcellus  shale,  but 
is  exposed  in  several  places,  owing  to  the  strata  being  altered  from  their 
horizontal  position,  oracked  in  several  places,  and  the  southern  end  being 
depressed.  The  dip  of  the  rook  is  slight,  and  those  alterations  which  have 
been  caused  by  movements  from  below,  have  left  few  traces  on  the  general 
surface  of  the  country,  which  is  slighty  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding land  and  is  gently  undulating. 

The  thickness  of  the  bed  of  shale  which  covers  this  limestone  varies,  but 
in.  many  places  is  not  more  than  four  feet. .  On  Mr.  Hoster's  farm,  (lot  87J 
h  can  be  reached  at  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep ;  and  on  the  ridge,  and 
many  of  the  undulations  within  the  district  named,  the  shale  does  not  cover 
it  to  any  greater  depth ;  at  other  points  the  rook  oomes  to  the  surface,  or 
is  covered  by  a  few  foet  of  olay. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  limestone  does  not  exoeed  thirty  feet  in  this 
county,  and  includes  five  or  six  beds  or  strata,  varying  from  nay  to 
eighteen  inches  thick.  In  every  quarry  which  has  been  opened,  the  same 
strata  are  exposed.  Thus,  the  courses  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  and  Mr* 
Wuchter's  quarries  are  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Korison's  and  Mr.  McAllis- 
ter's, showing  that  the  original  horizontal  bed  has  been  fissured  and  exposed 
in  several  places,  and  though  ooeupying  so  many  miles  of  surface,  it  is  only 
twenty-five  feet  in  depth. 

Its  brittle  character,  its  blue  color,  and  its  fine  grained  and  compact 

*  Sum  Svroy. 
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structure,  tell  its  history.  Similar  to  tho  other  limestones  of  the  county,  it 
is  not  the  aggregation  of  remains  of  innumerable  molluscs,  corals,  and  other 
shelled  sea-water  animals,  but  the  result  of  the  deposition  of  a  mud,  whose 
basis  was  a  limestone  rock  originally,  and  which,  being  carried  with  some 
rapidity,  and  copiously  deposited  on  a  sea  bottom  of  great  depth,  was  so 
circumstanced  that  no  animal  remains  could  be  included  in  it,  except  ef 
those  which  were,  dead  at  the  time,  or  could  not  resist  the  depositing  oar- 
rent.  That  it  was  of  great  depth  may  bo  inferred  from  the  compactness  of 
the  stone,  and  the  absence  of  coral  remains.  The  upper  beds  are  cracked 
in  many  places  by  fissures,  and  traversed  by  joints  which  run  in  two  direc- 
tions, one  east  and  west,  tho  other  northeast  and  southwest ;  the  general 
dip  of  this  rock  is  south  by  one  point  west. 

This  rock  has  been  quarried  for  building  purposes,  and  for  conversion 
into  caustic  lime,  in  several  places. 

On  the  Seneca  river,  near  Waterloo,  it  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Enoch 
Chamberlain. 

At  Scawas,  or  South  Waterloo,  by  Mr.  H.  Wuchtex. 

On  lot  No.  15,  by  Mr.  James  Rorison. 

On  lot  No.  27,  by  Mr.  McAllister. 

Also,  on  the  county  poor-house  farm,  and  a  few  lesser  quarries. 

At  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  where  the  beds  are  well  exposed,  tho  general  cha- 
racter of  the  rock  caji  be  well  examined.  In  this  quarry,  six  beds  or  strata 
are  exposed,  the  soil  above  covering  them  to  a  depth  varying  from  two  to 
eight  feet.  The  two  upper  beds  are  cracked  and  fissured  in  several  places, 
down  which  the  water  passes,  and  freezing'  in  winter  breaks  it  in  smaller 
fragments,  fit  only  for  the  kiln.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  beds  below  the 
surface  yield  the  largest  blocks  of  stone  |  the  third  bed  is  the  thickest,  be- 
ing about  four  feet  deep ;  between  the  third  and  fourth  bed  is  a  seam  of 
shale,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
chips  and  falls  to  a  fine  soft  powder,  of  a  light  brown  tint ;  while  fresh  it  b 
grayish,  soft  and  unctuous  ;  it  is  a  magncsian  mineral,  and  might  be  classed 
as  a  talcose  slate.    This  material  might  possibly  be  made  to  answer  the 

■ 

purposes  of  French  chalk,  or  fullers'  earth ;  when  ground  and  well  washed, 
it  might  be  an  aid  to  pottery  clays  ;  or,  when  weathered,  it  might  be  the 
basis  of  a  compost  advantageous  on  loose  and  sandy  ground,  as  an  addition 
favorable  to  the  wheat  plant. 

As  a  material  for  building,  the  Seneca  limestone  affords  the  most  durable 
end  beautiful  block  of  any  beds  in  the  county,  and  where  free  from  the  flint 
veins,  or  horn  stones,  it  can  be  dressed  with  great  neatness  and  facility  under 
die  chisel,  and  form  an  important  item  of  industry  in  the  county. 
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The  faults  in  those  beds  of  limestone  give  origin  to  seven  springs,  and 
stsearos  of  water,  of  which  the  moat  remarkable  in  the  district  is  that  of 
Canoga.  The  slips  which  this  rock  has  made  may  have  bees  caused  either 
bj  upheaval,  or  by  the  removal  of  the  soft  gypsum  rock  below,  allowing 
the  higher  strata  to  (ail  down.  To  this  latter  opinion  the  geologists  of  the 
State  survey  incline ;  yet  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  be  produced  by  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  rocks  at  some  distance.  Thus  the  un- 
dulations which  caused  the  bending  of  the  strata  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  may,  by  their' progression  through  a  more  brittle  mass,  have  result- 
ed in  the  fracture  and  tilting  up  on  the  edge  of  the  Seneca  limestone. 

The  fossils  of  this  rook  arc  few.  Vegetable  matter  gives  to  (he  whole  ua» 
a  tint  of  blue,  which  occasionally  is  so  deep  in  tone  as  to  be  almost  black. 
The  dark  color  is  due  to  bituminous  matter,  and  small  portions  of  bitumiuoua 
eoal  have  occasionally  been  taken  from  between  the  strata  of.  stone.  Of  the 
animal  remains,  the  utrophomena  lincata  is  the  most  abundant  and  cha- 
racteristic). Cyrtoeeros  undulatum,  and  stophomena  undulata,  these  an 
delineated  in  the  annexed  sketches  aa  also  the  quarries  at  Scawas  in  tk* 
town  of  Fayette. 
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Hamilton  Group.  e 

Coder  this  head  arc  included  all  the  beds  of  rock  which  underlie  tho 
middle  portion  of  .the  county,  commencing  about  the  south  tier  ot  lots  of  tho 
town  of  Fayette,  and  extending  to  the  boundary  line  of  Romulus  and  some 
parts  of  Ovid,  presenting  a  convex  margin  to  the  north.  It  has  derived  its 
name  from  its  development  in  the  town  of  Hamilton,  county  of  Madison. 
In  the  State  survey  this  group  has  been  subdivided  into  six  different  scries, 
of  which  live  are  shales  or  slate,  and  one  is  Iiraestone.  In  an  ascending 
scale  from  the  lowest  bed,  they  have  been  termed, 

1.  Dark  slaty  fossiliferous  shale. 

2.  Compact  calcareous  blue  shale.      i   /r  a  7  \ 

3.  Olive  shale.  f  (&'    *  7  J 

4.  Ludlowville  shale. 

5.  Encrinal  limestone,  (8.) 

6.  Moscow  shale,  (9.) 

The  numbers  included  within  parenthesis  refer  to  their  position  on  the 
geological  map. 

Lying  between  the  thin  bed  of  Marccllus  shale  which  dips  under,  and  tho 
Tuliy  limestone  which  overlays  it,  and  forms  a  well  marked  southern  boun- 
dary, as  a  class  of  rocks,  they  are  readily  recognizable.  The  subdivisions 
of  this  group  have  been  founded  partly  upon  the  mineral  character  ef  die 
beds,  which  in  some  of  the  series  differ  from  each  other,  and  partly  upon 
the  different  character  of  the  fossils  imbedded  in  it. 

They  may  be  recognized  and  examined  with  great  facility  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Seneca  lake,  where,  from  the"  constant  action  of  the  westerly  winds, 
the  shore  is  kept  in  a  bold  state,  with  the  naked  rock  exposed.  In  many 
of  the  ravines  on  this  shore,  and  on  the  western  side  of  Cayuga  lake,  simi- 
lar opportunities  are  afforded.  The  Cayuga  lake  shore  m  this  county  being 
less  undulating,  and  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  agitated  water,  exhibits 
these  shales  to  less  advantage. 

The  deep  waters  which  existed  during  the  period  of  the  deposit  of  the 
Marccllus  shale,  was  also  prevalent  during  the  long  period  which  was  neces- 
sary to  deposit  beds  of  such  immense  thickness  as  are  included  in  this 
I  group.  From  inspection  of  the  beds  in  several  places,  the  depth  of  this 
:  group  cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred  feet.  During  deposition,  the  waters 
were  unusually  quiet,  and  disturbed  only  by  a  slight  current  running  in  a 
northerly  direction. 

The  fineness  of  the  character  of  the  deposit,  the  perfect  condition  of  the 
fossil  impressions,  and  the  species  which  they  include,  imply  these  condi- 
tions. 
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The  first  enumerated  of  these  beds,  the  "  Dark  slaty  fossiliferous  shale," 
underlies  the  southern  lots  of  the  town  of  Fayette,  and  thfe  whole  of  the 
town  of  Varick,  except  the  lots  Gl,  62,  63,  and  part  of  59  and  82.  *  Its 
northern  boundary  is  the  limit  of  the  Marcellus  shale,  from  which  it  may 
be  recognized  by  a  separating  line  of  very  thin  shale,  which  in  many  places 
has  crumbled  into  clay.  Underneath  this  it  becomes  a  slate  of  a  dark  blue 
or  even  black  tint,  which  separates  into  thin  lamina  ;  not,  however,  suffi- 
ciently large  or  regular  to  constitute  a  flag  stone.  Like  the  shale  which 
overlays  it,  it  is  almost  entirely  argillaceous,  but  in-  several  places  carbonate 
of  lime  appears  and  accumulates,  producing  not  only  nodules  and  concre- 
tions of  this  mineral,  but  also  thin  streaks  of  limestone,  never  sufficient  in 
any  of  the  places,  examined  to  constitute  a  layer  of  limestone.  Small  as  the 
quantity  of  this  mineral  has  been  in  the  rock,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  pro- 
duccd  the  circumstances  favorable  for  the  development  of  testaceous  animals, 
where  shells  are  found  in  these  spots. 

In  the  quarry  situated  on  Mr.  Lerch's  farm,  (lot  31,  in  Fayette,)  this 
shale  can  be  well  seen ;'  some  of  the  layers  split  well  into  small  flags,  but 
the  greater  portion  break  off  into  shaiy  fragments,  which  are  highly  fossili- 
ferous, and  contain  numerous  casts  of  cyathophyllum.  On  lot  38,  a  short 
distance  north  of  Mr.  Kidd's  dwelling  house,  this  shale  may  also  be  seen 
with  advantage.  On  the  Seneca  lake  shore,  along  the  same  meridian,  the 
dip  is  very  nearly  south-southwest.  In  many  places  in  Fayette,  it  is  deeply 
covered  by  a  drift  clay  and  soil  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  By  gradations 
nearly  imperceptible,  the  last  shale  merges  into  a  bed,  marked*  six  on  the 
map,  termed  the  "  compact  calcareous  blue  shale,"  which  at  once  implies  its 
composition  and  structure ;  it  is*  a  slaty,  cleavable  rook,  not  so  fissile  as  the 
two  foregoing,  upon  which  it  reposes.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  a  clay 
rock,  having  an  increased  per  eentage  of  lime,  which  continues  to.  augment 
until  the  upper  beds  are  reached,  where  this  mineral  so  prevails  as  to  give 
the  character  of  a  limestone  rock,  and  render  it  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
burning.    These  beds  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  fossil  Delthyris. 

This  bed  of  thin  limestone  separates  the  shale  from  another  bed  whieh, 
lies  above  it.     This,  the  "  Olive  shale,"  is  more  fissile  than  the  last  named 
bed,  is  very  calcareous  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  limestone  layers,  but 
farther  up  it  loses  this  character,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  olive  tint,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  mapganese  mineral. 

It  is  much  more  freely  decomposed  and  weathered  than  the  blue  shale 
above,  and,  where  exposed,  it  crumbles  readily  into  soil.  It  is  protected 
from  extensive  action  by  the  overlying  shale,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ravine* 
along  either  lake  shore.     Ascending  the  deep  ravine  in  the  eastern  shore  of 
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Romulus,  on  lot  71,  this  ahalo  is  exposed  and  underlaid  by  the  bluo  elate. 
Both  bods  are  hero  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  (hick.  The  dip  of  the 
shale  is  south  west,  at  an  anglo  of  five  degrees.  Nearly  a  mile  up  this  ravine 
the  cascade  rolls  aod  pours  over  the  upper  beds  which  are  protected  by  the 
calcareous  beds  of  the  blue,  shale ;  these  consist  of  three  narrow  courses  of 
stone,  which  protect  the  shale  from  the  further  erosion  of  the  stream ;  yet 
higher  up  the  ravine  the  bluo  shale  appears  overlying  the  limestone  seams. 

On  lot  82,  in  the  town  of  Romulus,  the  bluo  shalo  may  be  seen  crossing 
the  road,  south  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Martin ;  and  on  lot  98  the 
oUto  shale  shows  itself  a  fow  rods  south  of  the  creek ;  on  the  bed  of  the 
latter,  the  calcareous  beds  which  intervene,  may  bo  seen  forming  the  water 
bed;  on  lot  100  it  crosses  the  boundary  line  of  Romulus  and  Ovid,  and 
approaches  the  Cayuga  shore ;  a  few  yards  south  of  Mr.  Martin's,  this  cal- 
careous bed  was  excavated  by  him,  and  he  found  it  to  possess  the  properties 
of  a  good  hydraulic  lime ;  at  this  spot  it  lies  near  the  surface,  and  is  covered 
by  a  compact  blue  shale ;  it  slopes  off  very  abrupt,  for  on  another  part  of 
the  farm  the  same  bed  was  twenty-one  feet  deep. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  Seneca  lake  theso  two  beds  are  fully  exposed  on 
lot  60  in  Varick,  and  on  lots  64,  65  and  66  in  Romulus.  The  olive  shale 
oontains  nodules  of  claystone  and  of  limestone  imbedded  in  the  mass,  of 
various  sizes ;  they  are  chiefly  rounded  and  do  not  resemble  any  organic 
form  ;  a  large  portion  of  some  of  them  is  made  up  of  pyrites,  which  in- 
onoses  their  density.  Impressions  of  shells  arc  on  their  outer  surface,  and 
Occasionally  a  shell  is  found  within,  around  which  the  deposit  took  place. 

$he  upper  layers  of  the  olivo  shale  lose  their  fissilility  and  become  com- 
pact, retaining  the  color,  but  parting  with  the  fossil  characteristics  which 
it  possessed.  Its  southern  limit  is  where  it  passes  into  a  mass  of  limestone 
between  two  and  threo  fcot  thick. 

These  upper  layers  are  exposed  by  the  ravines  on  the  west  shore  of  Ro- 
mulus, and  may  be  seen  from  the  lake  on  lots  72,  78  and  79,  where  they 
are  opened  by  the  action  of  tho  water.    On  the  Cayuga  shore  of  Ovid,  on 
lot  6>  and  toward  Sheldrake  point  they  may  beseen  on  the  margin.    The  , 
atrypa  ooncentrica  is  a  common  fossil  of  these  beds. 

A  short  distance  north  of  Baileytown,  this  layer  of  shalo  is  exposed  on 
the  lake  shore,  crosses  the  county  in  lots  80  and  81  of  Romulus,  the 
north  part  of  82  and  southeast  of  77,  here  it  dips  under  the  surface  sad 
appears  again  on  the  Cayuga  shore,  on  lot  28,  south  of  Sheldrake  point. 
'  From  its  superior  development  in  Cayuga  county  at  Ludlowville,  this 
bed  has  received  the  name  of  Ludlowville  shale. 

The  thin  bed  of  limestono  which  forms  tho  terminatien  of  this  series 
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of  elates  baa  been  termed  encrinal  limestone  from  the  abundance  of  that 
fossil,  some  times  the  rook  appears  to  be  formed  of  nothing  else  bat 
the  remains  of  the  stalk  of  this  and  several  varieties  of  coral.  It  is 
of  a  brown  or  clay  color,  and  contains  other  fossils  which  are  not  character- 
istic. It  resists  the  aotion  of  weather  and  forms  the  edges  of  the  cascades 
in  a  few  of  the  ravines  in  the  northeastern  part  of  OvicL 

The  localities  of  its  exposure  on  the  lake  shore,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  last  described  shale.  It  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in 
thickness  in  most  beds,  yet  occasionally  it  does  not  exceed  one  foot.  It 
forms  a  rough  building  stone  and  barns  well  to  caustic  lime.  It  is  probable 
from  the  proportion  of  aluminous  clay  which  it  contains,  that  the  mortar 
formed  would  be  found  durable,  and  is  therefore  worthy  the  attention  of  build- 
ers. In  a  few  places  the  clay  so  far  predominates  as  to  convert  it  into  a  shale 
rock ;  the  fossils  however  serve  to  distinguish  it.  Being  so  very  thin,  and 
exposed  only  in  upheavals  of  slate,  it  cannot  be  saH  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  the  area  of  the  county. 

The  'i  Moscow  shales,"  as  they  have  been  designated  by  Mr.  Hall,  from 
the  perfection  of  the  fossils  (trilobites)  developed  in  Moscow,  Livingston 
county;  lie  above  the  encrinal  limestone,  and  are  a  bed  of  great  thick- 
ness; as  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Tully  limestone,  it  can  be 
readily  recognized :  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  eolor,  composed  of  fine  particles 
and  traversed  by  seaxu;  it  contains  more  lime  than*  the  foregoing  shales,  and 
•on  that  account,  does  not  in  many  of  its  exposures  display  a  slaty  structure. 

Where  it  approaches  the  Tully  limestone  it  becomes  very  fossili&rous. 
It  is  a  soft  stone,  easily  decomposed,  and  contains  iron  pyrites  disseminated 
through  the  mass,  as  well  as  collected  in  small  masses  of  crystals,  and  con- 
creted into  nodules.  The  glittering  golden  color,  and  the  weight  of  these, 
•have  impressed  a  few  with  the  erroneous  belief  that  they  wore  ores  of  the 
precious  metals. 

The  rusting  along  the  edges,  owing  to  the  iron  becoming  oxydised 
assists  in  breaking  up  the  slate  when  acted  upon  by  moisture. 

They  may  be  examined  along  the  shores  of  Seneca  lake,  commencing  a  few 
rods  below  the  new  Ovid  landing  and  stretching  a  mile  south  towards  GofFs 
ipoint. 

Almost  every  creek  or  ravine  on  the  western  shore  of  the  county  in 
Ovid,  displays  this  shale  by  exposure  of  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  depth. 
f  n  the  creek,  near  the  shore  and  leading  from  the  fells  of  Lodi  to  GofFs 
point,  this  shale  may  bo  seen  underlaying  the  Tully  limestone. 

Along  the  Cayuga  shore  it  is  exposed  from  the  vicinity  of  Port  Kid- 
Jar  to  the  extremity  of  the  county,  and  in  the  ravines  along  the  shore.    It 
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posses  through  the  county  westward  under  lota  14, 13  and  5,  in  Ovid,  and 
embraces  in  extent  the  southern  portion  of  Romulus,  except  the  middle  lots 
extending  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Ovid,  its  greatest  breadth  there  is  two 
milei,  bat  on  the  lake  shores  it  widens  out  considerably. 

This  terminates  the  description  of  the  Hamilton  gronp.  The  superior 
rooks  being  stripped,  it  occupies  a  greater  extent  of  snrfaoo  in  ibis  county 
than  at  any  point  westward.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  nine  miles,  ex- 
tending from  near  the  south  part  of  Fayette,  through  the  entire  length  of 
Variok,  and  a  large  part  of  Romulus,  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Ovid,  and  stretching  from  thence  in  a  curve,  a  fow  miles  farther  south  along 
the  lakes,  where,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  great  mass  of  waters  which  one* 
flowed  in  the  direction  of  Seneca  and  Caynga  lakes,  their  shores  have  been 
indented  on  each  side.  The  total  thickness  of  these  beds  has  been  esti- 
mated at  one  thousand  feet,  including  the  Marcellus  shale. 

The  fossils  found  in  this  group  are  not  only  sufficient  to  distinguish  their 
position  among  tho  secondary  rocks,  but  also  to  some  extent,  to  separate 
tie  subdivisions  from  each  other  ;  siliceous  and  argillaceous  slates  as  they 
all  are,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of  limestone,  from  their  mineral  charac- 
ter alone,  but  little  could  be  determined  in  regard  to  them.  The  organic 
fife  of  that  period  is  a  moro  characteristic  test,  and  there  is  hero  annexed  a 
hat  of  the  most  important  fossils  of  this  group. 
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TWfy  Limestone. 
This  limestone  lies  above  the  Moscow  shales,  and  derives  its  came  front 
the  tillage  of  Tully,  in  Onondaga.  It  is  the  last  bed  of  limestone  which 
is  formed  Ly  sedimentary  action,  or  by  the  deposit  of  a  calcareous  mud,  the 
other  and  succeeding  limestones  being,  those  formed  as  the  result  of  organic 
life.  But  tbese  existing  only  in  the  carboniferous  system,  which  beds  do 
not  ocenr  in  this  State,  it  becomes  important,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most 
southern  bed  of  limestone  in  this  State.    It  is  an  impure  stone,  i 
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calcareous,  sometimes  argillaceous,  always  oompact  and  fine  grained,  and  of 
a  dark  and  blackish  blue  color.  The  usual  thickness,  in  this  county,  is 
eleven  feet;  the  greatest  observed  thickness,  about  thirteen  feet. 

It  is  extensively  exposed  in  the  oouxsty  of  Seneca,  and  where  not  appa- 
rent, is  in  many  places  readily  within  reach*  and  from  its  uniform  thickness 
and  characteristic  color  can  always  be  recognized.  It  stretches  across  the 
county  in  a  semi-circular  line,  the  greatest  convexity  of  which  is  one  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Ovid,  from  thence  it  may  be  traced  on  either  side  to  the 
lakes. 

From  the  eastern  edge  of  lot  89,  in  Romulus,  it  dips  southeasterly  and 
reappears  on  lots  5  and  6,  in  Ovid,  where  it  crosses  the  road  near  Mr.  Cra- 
ven's farm,  and  is  there  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wide,  it  dips  again 
below  the  soil,  and  is  lost  at  Cayuga  lake,  a  little  north  of  Sheldrake  pomt, 
by  tho  removal  of  the  rocks  above  the  Hamilton  group.  It  rises-  to  the 
surface  again  on  lot  42,  the  south  boundary  oft)  vid,  where  Mr.  Moorefcouse 
has  a  quarry ;  here  it  crosses  a  ravine,  where  it  is  exhibited  probably  in  its 
most  distinctive  features ;  it  then  curves  south,  and  is  lost  under  the  Gene- 
see slate,  which  here  overlies  it. 

On  tho  west  side  of  Ovid,  the  limestone  can  be  traced  on  lot  43,  in 
Lodi,  it  may  be  seen  rising  out  of  the  Seneca  lake,  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  In  the  ravine  leading  to  the  falls  of  Lodi,  it  is  more  than  fifteen 
feet  above  the  creek,  it  ascends  gradually,  until  on  the  shore  it  may  be  seen 
as  high  as  sixty  feet ;  it  continues  northerly  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  a 
horizontal  line,  then  descending  to  the  north  for  half  a  mile,  it  reaches  the 
level  of  the  lake.  Atfew  rods  farther  north,  it  emerges  from  the  lake,  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  ferty  feet,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  a  ravine,  on  lot  94, 
of  Romulus,  whence  it  traverses  under  93  and  84,  until  it  emerges  again  on 
lot  89,  its  greatest  northerly  point  or  limit.  Its  uniformity  in  appearance 
and  thickness  is  remarkable  on  the  ravine  sections,  in  each  of  these  locali- 
ties, there  are  five  courjes  of  stone,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  thickest, 
averaging  four  and  one-half  to  five  feet ;  tho  joints  are  vertical,  and  far 
apart,  allowing  of  large  blocks  to  be  quarried  and  removed.  From  its  com- 
pactness it  resists  the  action  of  the  streams,  and  presents  a  ledge  of  rock 
over  which  the  cascades  roll.  The  slate  which  underlies  this  rock,  (Mos- 
cow shale,)  is,  however,  occasionally  eaten  away,  and  leaves  a  large  slab  of 
limestone  overhanging  the  chasm ;  this  in  time  bends,  and  then  breaks  off; 
this  effect  can  bo  seen  on  the  ravine  running  into  lot  No.  94.  The  action 
of  the  Seneca  waters  have  removed  the  shale,  and  consequently  causing  the 
fall  of  largo  masses  of  the  limestone  ;  these  angular  blocks  line  the  coast 
for  many  miles,  both  on  tho  Cayuga  as  well  as  the  Seneca  shores,  and  they 
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have  often  been  removed  for  the  purposes  of  burning,  and  brought  to  the 
head  of  the  lake.  The  impropriety  of  removing  these  masses  of  stone  has 
been  remarked,  as  it  leads  to  the  further  destruction  of  the  banks,  by  the 
inroad  of  the  waters,  whereas  if  these  broken  masses  were  left  to  rest  on 
(he  shore,  they  would  remain  a  natural  and  -perpetual  break  water. 

The  curved  line  which  this  limestone  presents  to  the  north,  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  erosion  before  referred  to. 

After  the  limestone  and  superior  rocks  had  been  deposited,  they  were 
upraised ;  but  the  force  of  the  current,  which  swept  onward  toward  the 
south,  took  the  channel  of  both  lakes,  and  swept  away  the  angles  of  the  bed 
on  each  side. 

The  bending  of  the  limestone  to  the  south,  and  its  rising  again  to  form 
an  are,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  Seneca  shore,  is  due  to  a  very  different 
cause. 

When  this  bed,  with  the  accompanying  overlying  slate,  were  deposited, 
the  waters  were  tranquil  to  a  great  extent,  the  bottom  was  horizontal,  or 
nearly  so,  on  which  they  were  deposited,  and  the  current  came  from  a  point 
soutn,  perhaps  a  little  west,  deeper  waters  existed  further  cast,  and  the  sea 
bottom  gradually  became  more  shallow  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. .  The  cur- 
rent taking  the  deeper  channel,  carried  the  fine  materials  farther  out  into 
the  sea,  and  depositing  the  very  fine  clay  mud  farthest  north,  they  being 
specifically  lighter,  then  nearer  to  the  source  of  those  muds  which  contained 
limestone,  then  the  purer  limestones,  and  lastly  the  sandy  materials,  which, 
being  heavier,  could  be  carried  the  least  tar. 

Taking  the  south  as  the  point  of  departure,  the  deposit  took  place  in  the 
following  consecutive  order : 

1.  Genesee  slate,  (containing  sandstone.) 

2.  Tully  limestone,  (siliceous  and  argillaceous  limestone.) 

3.  Shales  containing  lime  and  sand,  (Moscow  and  olive.) 

4.  Shales  containing  much  lime,  (blue  shale.) 

5.  Shales  containing  little  lime,  (Marcelius  shale.) 

In  Ac  western  states,  where  the  belt  was  shallower,  the  deposits  were  of 
tonne  thinner  and  more  sandy. 

After  final  deposition  and  consolidation  of  these  beds,  and  perhaps  after 
the  deposition  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  southern  counties,  (the  Port- 
age and  Chemung  group*)  volcanic  upheaval  and  undulations  occurred.  Of 
the  former  action  there  are  no  true  indications  in  this  county,  and  the  latter 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  appearances  of  this  group.  The  arching  of 
this  strata  north  and  south  was  produced  when  surrounded  by  shales  as 
now,  for  the  slate  above  and  below  follow  the  curve  of  the  limestone.    The 
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coito  being  only  a  few  miles  in  extent,  shows  tho  subterranean  action  to 
have  been  limited.  That  tho  action  was  not  applied  immediately  to  this 
locality  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  That  there  is  no  injection,  or  pene- 
tration of  the  mass  from  below,  no  fissures  filled  with  greenstone  or  trachytic 
rooks  of  a  modern  age.  This  holds  true  of  this,  though  Mr.  Yanozem 
mentions  the  appearance  of  two  thin  veins  of  serpentine  and  limestone 
mixed,  resembling  trap  rock,  found  in  close  connexion  with  this  limestone 
at  Lndlowville ;  this  being  the  only  locality  where  such  has  been  observed, 
and  that  of  too  small  an  amount  to  justify  the  belief  of  such  action  being  the 
cause,  almost  the  only  inference  left  to  be  adopted,  is  that  this  curve  is  the 
result  of  an  undulation  of  the  surface,  a  wave  transmitted  through  the  bed 
of  rock,  and  derived  from  a  distant  point  south.  The  motive  force  below 
bending  the  stratum  as  it  passed  along,  partly  perhaps  by  upheaval,  but 
mostly  by  its  heating  power,  producing  expansion  upwards  of  the  overlying 
mass.  Those  beds  susceptible  of  the  greatest  expansion  will  curve  most, 
while  those  differently  affected  by  heat,  will  either  not  curve,  or  as  in  the 
case  of  argillaceous  beds,  dry  out,  and  crack.  This  has  been  before  alluded 
to  when  treating  of  the  shales  which  underlie  this  bed.  To  pro«!uoe  the 
curvature,  a  fixed  point  at  the  extremity  is  required.  Whether  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  mass  of  waters  whieh  overlaid  the  beds  towards  tho  north, 
coupled  with  the  cooler  beds  in  that  region,  would  afford  the  necessary 
H  point  d'appui,"  is  a  suggestion  thrown  out,  rather  than  a  reason  given. 

The  lime  obtained  by  burning  the  Tully  limestone  is  not  always  white, 
owing  to  traces  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  the  stone  contains,  and  which 
stain  the  stone  of  a  red  or  olive  color,  or  tint  in  some  places.  The  lowest 
and  thickest  bed  is  generally  very  pure.  It  is  capable  of  being  dressed  very 
neatly,  and  would  form  a  fino  building  stone,  and  as  the  joints  are  in  a 
vertical  direction,  there  is  little  lodgment  of  water  in  quarrying  these 
stones ;  the  joints  being  distant  also,  allow  of  large  blocks  to  be  raised  if 
care  is  observed.  It  does  not  appear  capable  of  affording  the  £ncr  slabs 
and  sills,  like  those  obtained  from  the  beds  of  Seneca  limestone,  but  it  can 
afford  square  stones  of  almost  any  desired  dimensions,  and  being  a  compact 
stone,  of  good  quality,  and  easily  reached,  it  deserves  more  attention  and 
extensive  use  than  it  receives  at  present. 

The  fossils  of  this  limestone  are  riot  numerous  in  Seneca  county.  They 
are  atrypa  cuboides,  affinis  and  lentiformis ;  crypjimus ;  orthis  tullicnsis. 
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Genetee  Slate. 

This  slate  is  the  "  Upper  Black  Shale,"  of  the  State  survey ;  it  o> 

a  largo  area  of  tbe  southern  part  of  the  county,  including  the  whole-  of  the 

town  of  Ovid  and  those  of  Lodi  and  Covert,  except  so  much  of  the  formei 

as  is  denuded  at  its  eastern  and   western  margins,  and    of  (he  two  latter 
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where  by  .  the  cuttings  of  the  ravines,  the  lower  rocks  are  exposed :  it 
jrtretches  north  a  short  distance  into  Romulus,  and  underlies  the  town  of 
Ovid,  occupying  an  area  of  about  sixty-five  square  miles,-  and  next  to  the 
Onondaga  group,  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  bed. 

It  is  generally  of  a  deep  black  color  of  a  slaty  structure,  passing  in  a  few 
places  into  a  hard  siliceous  grey  or  ashy  stone,  ringing  under  the  hammer ; 
the  surfaces  of  these  last  mentioned  layers,  glitter  with  the  light,  owing  to 
fine  particles  of  mica  disseminated  through  the  stone. 

The  beds  of  dark  slate  contain  very  few  fossil  remains  ;  and  although 
crumbling  readily  under  the  effects  of  weather  and  moisture,  splitting  into 
fragments,  yet  when  placed  with  their  edges  outward  they  withstand  the 
action  of  the  heat  remarkably  well,  being  good  fire  stones  and  remaining 
almost  unaltered  used  in  a  back  as  fire  places  for  forty  years ;  they  have 
been  used  in  furnaces  with  equal  advantage. 

The  thickness  of  this  bed  of  slate  varies,  but  in  the  average,  may  be 
estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet.  It  cannot  be 
less  than  two  hundred  feet  in  the  ravine  at  the  falls  of  Lodi ;  it  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  ravine  from  Mr.  WykoiFs  mill  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
falls,  below  which  on  passing  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  the  Tully  limestone 
on  which  it  reposes,  may  be  seen,  rising  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  stream.  This  charateristic  rook,  at  once  localises  both  the  position 
and  depth  of  the  slate,  and  few  if  any  places  in  the  county  gives  so  good  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Genesee  slate  as  this  ravine  affords. 

The  ravines  on  the  Cayuga  lake  at  the  south  of  Covert,  also  display  this 
bed  advantageously. 

The  character  of  the  bed  is  mostly  argillaceous,  beds  of  dark  slate,  which 
split  irregularly,  and  black  shale,  which  is  fissile.  These  occupy  several  feet 
from  the  surface  and  are  succeeded  by  a  few  layers  of  sandstone  which  are 
from  three  to  eight  inches  thick,  they  laminate  as  slates  and  have  the  jointed 
seams  of  the  shale  passing  down  through  the  sandstone.  Two  or  three  of 
these  beds  occur  of  variable  quality  and  thickness ;  they  constitute  the  flag- 
stone of  this  section  of  the  country.  The  joints  are  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen  feet  apart,  and  therefore  allow  the  flags  to  be  raised  of  great  dimensions. 

These  joints  aro  vertical  like  those  in  the  Tully  limestone,  and  are  in  two 
directions,  one  being  nearly  due  east  and  west,  the  other,  north  by  east  and 
south  by  west ;  this  joint  often  presents  a  curve,  with  its  concavity  to  the 
east ;  this  curving  is  well  displayed  in  Colonel  Pratt's  quarries  in  Covert 
These  joints  are  also  well  seen  on  lot  number  14,  in  Ovid  \ro*t  of  Shel- 
drake point,  where  this  shale  is  exposed.  Three  sub-divisions  of  the  rock 
may  be  seen,  two  of  them  are  the  joints,   and  the  third  is  the  true  line 
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at  cleavage  in  the  slate.    In  this  quarry  the  joints  ran  north  by  west;  and 
the  same  direction  was  observed  by  Mr.  Vanuxum  at  Ludlowville. 


A  and  b  are  the  two  series  of  joints  which  determine  id  the  sandstone  the 
of  the  blocks  or  flags ;  c  c  are  the  lines  of  cleavage  which  arc  visible 
on  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  as  well  as  on  the  floor. 

The  economical  uses  of  this  Genesee  slate,  are  in  importance  next  to  the 
limestones ;  the  shaly,  dark  and  fossiliferous  beds  are  of  little  value,  as  they 
decay  rapidly ;  but  not  so  when  the  series  of  flag  stones  are  reached.  These 
are  displayed  to  most  advantage  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  horizontal  in  that  locality,  and  have  been  less  disturbed,  and  are 
lea  covered  by  shale  and  drift.  On  lot  No.  11 ,  in  Ovid,  at  Scott's  corners, 
Mr.  Leonard  has  a  quarry,  in  the  lower  beds,  which  are  hero  near  the  sur- 
face, and  covered  by  a  few  feet  of  sbale ;  these  beds  are  not  the  true  flag 
stones,  but  rather  a  silico-argillaceous  limestone.  The  stones  are  thin,  but 
dress  well  for  building  or  other  purposes.  On  lot  32,  in  Ovid,  is  a  similar 
stone,  somewhat  more  siliceous ;  this  stone  was  formerly  called  Graywacko 
slate.  There  are  from  three  to  five  courses  in  a  quarry  north  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Isaac  Covert;  the  stones  are  covered  by  two  beds  of  slaty 
shale,  and  underlaid  by  black,  thin  beds  of  fossiliferous  slate.  In  the  fifth 
bed  of  this  quarry,  a  fine  layer  is  disclosed,  giving  a  slab  equal  to  twelve 
inches  thick,  and  fourteen  feet  long ;  their  surface  is  marked  with  vegetable 
impressions  and  shells. 

A  similar  stone  is  quarried  further  west,  by  Mr.  Van  Loo ;  in  an  easterly 
iirection  these  beds  thin  off;  as  the  joints  are  far  asunder,  large  slabs  may 
le  raised,  with  dne  care,  of  great  excellence. 

In  the  immediate  vieinity  of  Mr.  Covert's  house,  and  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion a  similar  but  upper  bed  has  been  exposed,  with  two  good  courses  of 
stone,  covered  and  underlaid  by  shale ;  .the  dip  of  these  beds  is  southwest 
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The  fossil  impressions  observed  on  the  stone  of  Mr.  Covert's  beds  are : 
1.  Lingula  spatulata.  2.  Orbicula  Lodicnsis.  3.  Lingula  concentrica. 
4.  Avicula  fr^gilis.     5.  Strophomena.    6.  Terebratula.     7.  Tentacallles. 

Mr.  Ieaac  Covert's  form,  on  which  is  this  last  described  bed,  is  adjoining 
(north)  of  the  thriving  village  of  Farmerville,  near  to  which  is  a  scries  of 
beds  of  sandstone,  quarried  by  Mr.  Seneca  Mundy.  In  this  scries  the  fossil 
shells  are  not  so  abundant,  neither  are  the  vegetable  remains.  These  beds 
are  elevated  on  their  eastern  edge,  and  the  dip  is  nearly  due  south.  They 
afford  good  building  stone,  and  are  full  of  micaceous  grains  ;  the  blocks  are 
raised  in  size  about  four  and'  a  half  by  six  feet.  The  beds  are  covered  by 
a  clay  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  arranged  thus :  three  beds  of  slate,  o&c 
bed  of  shale,  a  bed  of  good  stone,  and  shale  underneath.  The  stone  from 
this  quarry  finds  a  ready  sale  at  fifty  cents  per  perch. 

On  lot  number  86,  in  the  town  of  Covert,  is  the  extensive  quarry  of 
Colonel  Pratt.  From  this  quarry  is  sent  forth  the  largest  and  finest  flag- 
stones. Stones  of  unusual  size  have  been  raised  from  its  beds  and  shipped 
to  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  other  principal  cities.  '  These  beds  are  covered  by 
a  stratum  of  clay  at  least  four  feet  thick,  and  another  of  shale  two  feet  thick, 
and  are  underlaid  by  blue  and  olive  shale.  These  quarries  do  not  exceed 
three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  but  they  can  be  quarried  laterally,  as  their  su- 
perficial extent  and  quantity  is  great.  The  joints  are  so  far  apart  as  to 
allow  slabs  to  be  raised,  measuring  twelve  feet  square  and  six  inches  thick* 
The  slabs  are  an  even  deposit  of  fine  sand,  and  dip  to  the  southwest,  at  a 
very  slight  angle.  They  are  sold  from  the  quarries  at  six  cents  per  foot 
dressed,  or  in  their  rough  state  at  fifty  cents  per  load. 

Another  quarry  is  opened  on  lot  74,  belonging  to  Mr..  Williamson.  The 
stone  is  similar  in  texture  to  that  pn  lot  86 ;  but  is  not  extensively  worked* 
nor  arc  the  blocks  as  large. 

In  the  beds  of  black  shale  the  amount  of  bitumen  is  very  great,  giving  it 
the  deceptive  coaly  appearance,  which  has  induced  many  unacquainted  with 
geology,  to  believe  that  workable  seams  of  coal  might  be  found  in  these 
shales.  The  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  has  not  been  sufficient  to  form 
distinct  beds,  although  it  has  impregnated  the  slate  so  extensively.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  pyrites  the  vegetable  matter  has  passed  into  the  state 
of  bitumen,  and  this  liquid  oozes  down  through  the  layers  and  escaping  on 
and  with  the  falling  waters,  is  carried  out  into  the  lakes ;  and  as  the  slope 
of  the  beds  (S.  W.)  carries  die  fluid  in  that  direction,  Seneca  lake  receives 
the  greatest  portion  of  these  oozings.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  as  the 
slate  crops  out  beneath  the  lake,  the  bitumen  also  escapes  there,  and  being 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  it  rises  and  floats  on  the  surface.     The 
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nodules  of  claystone,  and  those  masses  which  with  their  angular  subdivi- 
sions, separated  by  a  larger  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  or  earthy  sulphates, 
are  called  septaria,  occasionally  contain  bitumen  in  an  internal  cavity. 

The  presence  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  shale  tends  to  produce  a  series  of 
changes  in  this  rock,  by  its  decomposition,  interesting  to  consider.  The 
pyrites  may  be  estimated  as  made  up  of  thirty-two  parts  of  sulphur  and 
twenty-eight  parts  of  iron  in  every  sixty  parts.  The  iron  rusts  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  becomes  increased  to  thirty-six  parts.  Its  increased 
bulk,  and  the  affinity  of  the  rust,  or  oxide  of  iron  for  water  tends  to  split 
the  rock  and  hasten  its  decomposition.  The  sulphur  acting  on  the  air  be- 
comes acidified  or  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  seizing  on  the  earthy 
matters  of  .the  slate,  the  alumina,  magnesia  and  lime,  form  salts,  sulphates 
of  alumina,  of  magnesia,  and  of  lime.  These,  when  formed,  crystalize  on 
the  surface  of  the  shale,  and  on  its  exposed  edges,  and  form  those  white 
saline  efflorescences  which  are  common  in  this  shale.  Common  salt  also 
forms  a  portion  of  the  mass ;  the  presence  of  vegetable  matters  hastens 
these  changes,  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  this  shale,  when  it  abounds  in  pyrites, 
alum  in  native  crystals  is  also  abundant. 

-  The  middle  layers  of  shale  of  the  Genesee  slate,  present  these  condi- 
tions, and  when  exposed,  exhibit  the  action  as  explained,  going  on  rapidly. 
At  the  falls  of  Lodi,  it  is  a  characteristic  feature ;  at  the  lower  cascade, 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  waters  running  from  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  thb 
shales,  for  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  thickness,  may  be  traced  on  each  side  of  the 
ravine,  by  the  white  efflorescenoe  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  the  native  mineral  may  be  taken  from  between  the  laminae.  It  is 
a  true  alum  schist  or  shale,  and  from  its  exposure,  facility  of  working,  and 
large  extent,  might  offer  a  reasonable  inducement  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
artificial  salt.  The  process,  as  carried  out  in  England,  may  be  explained 
here,  and  possibly  with  advantage,  though  the  detail  is  not  now  essential. 
The  process  may  be  divided  into  four  parte : 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  shale.  2.  The  lixiviation  of  the  sl^ale.  3.  The 
separation  of  foreign  matters.    4.  The  crystalisation  of  alum. 

1 .  The  alum  schist  is  occasionally  so  bituminous  and  decomposable,  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  expose  it  in  loose  heaps,  and  water  its  surface,  when  it  fells 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  is  ready  for  the  second  prooess :  more  frequently  the 
shale  requires  to  be  burned,  which  is  done  by  brushwood,  having  a  continual, 
slow  heat,  and  a  smothered  fire ;  the  slower  it  is  burned,  the  more  alum 
will  toe  produced. 

2.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  heaps,  flagged  or  wooden  cisterns  are  built, 
into  which  large  masses  of  the  mineral  are  placed  below,  the  finest  parts  are 
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placed  on  top,  and  oyer  which  is  poured  a  moderate  quantity  of  water ;  after 
laying  some  time,  it  dissolves  out  all  the  soluble  matter  of  the  shale,  and  is 
usually  then  transferred  to  another  cistern,  where  it  acts  in  a  similar  way, 
and  so  on  until  the  liquid  becomes  fully  saturated  with  the  salts.  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  series  of  cisterns,  placed  on  terraces,  allow  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  as  desired.  The  saline  liquid  is  then  transferred  to  a  cistern  in 
connection  with  a  furnace,  the  flame  of  which  plays  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  evaporates  it  to  the  point  when  it  just  commences  to  crystalize ; 
by  this  means  some  of  the  impurities  subside. 

3.  The  above  named  liquid  is  then  drained  into  another  cistern,  and  a 
potash  or  ammoniacal  salt  is  added,  either  sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of 
potassium  is  used,  the  former  more  frequently.  This  removes  nearly  all  the 
alum  out  of  the  liquor,  and  it  falls  as  a  white  powder  to  the  bottom,  which 
is  called  "  alum  flour."  As  soon  as  it  has  settled  down,  the  floating  liquor 
is  drawn  off,  and  treated  again  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  exhaust  it.  The 
alum  meal  requires  to  be  washed  once  or  twice  with  a  little  cold  water,  to 
free  it  from  iron,  which  tints  it  of  a  brown  9olor ;  the  wash  liquors  are  pre- 
served for  future  use. 

4.  The  powder  is  then  passed  into  large  leaden  pans,  where  only  a  little 
water  is  poured  over,  and  a  gentle  fire  lighted  below  it ;  when  dissolved  by 
%  boiling  heat,  it  is  run  off  into  conical  casks,  five  or  six  feet  high,  where  it 
cools  and  crystalizes  on  the  sides.  After  lying  eight  or  ten  days,  the  casks 
are  opened,  the  liquor  drawn  off,  and  the  crystals  transferred  into  the  pack- 
ing vessels  for  market.  Such  is  an  outline  of  a  manufacture  which,  for  the 
completion  of  the  various  processes  mentioned,  takes  several  weeks  to  accom- 
plish, and  an  outlay  of  capital. 

The  low  price  of  the  article,  when  manufactured,  ought  not  to  enter  into 

consideration ;  but  rather  the  facilities  which  the  locality  gives,  and  the 

great  consumption  of  this  article  in  many  departments  of  manufacture ; 

several  thousands  of  tons  are  annually  consumed  by  wool,  silk  and  cotton 

"  dyers. 

One  of  the  salts  which  is  separated  as  an  impurity,  is  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  epsom  salts,  which  thus  becomes  a  bye  product  of  manufacture,  and 
tends  to  diminish  the  cost  of  alum-making. 

In  England,  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  tons  of  shale,  will  produce  ono  ton 

of  alum,  which,  when  made,  costs $30  00 

The  cost  of  the  alum  stone,  or  shale, 16  00 

Leaving  the  cost  of  the  potash,  labor,  Ac,  <fcc, $14  00 

Which  is  considerably  above  what  it  would  be  at  the  falls  of  Lodi. 
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2.  Ijngalm  4.  Lingnta.  fl.  Nuouln. 

Those  marked  3,  4  and  6,  are  very  common  in  the  shale  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls.  Fig.  1,  is  probably  a  terrestrial  fern.  When  viewod  Under  the  lens, 
the  whole  moss  of  shale  appears  impregnated  with  pyrites. 

This  closes  the  account  of  the  structure  and  geological  position  of  the 
rocks  as  they  exist  in  the  county  of  Seneca.  The  extent  of  surface  which 
they  oeonpy  may  be  seen  by  examination  of  the  map  in  which  the  beds  have 
been  traced  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible.  A  sectional  view  of  the 
order  of  position  of  these  beds  is  also  given,  which  may  assist  the  inquirer. 
The  Oenesee  slate  passes  into  Tompkins  county,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
Portage  and  Chemung  rooks,  corresponding  to  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Eu- 
ropean writers.  Those  who  require  more  information  concerning  the  fossils 
of  the  period  will  be  well  rewarded  for  their  trouble,  by  consulting  Mr.  Hall's 
volume  of  Palaeontology,  in  the  State  Survey,  and  Sir  R.  Murchison's 
work,  "  Silurian  Researches,"  and  his  work  on  Russian  Geology.  There  is, 
as  yet,  great  difficulty  in  classifying  these  rocks,  and  comparing  them  with 
their  analogues  in  Europe.  This  can  only  be  done  successfully  by  the  study 
of  the  fossil  remains.  The  comparison  of  the  two  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sketched,  hnt  not  filled  up,  by  the  State  Survey,  and  those  who  enter  on 
the  field  will  do  so  with  the  assistance  of  much  previous  labor,  and  either 
by  tracing  new  resemblances,  or  bringing  forward  essential  differences,  con- 
fer *  benefit  on  science  and  on  the  country. 
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List  of  fossils  common  to  the  rocks  of  Seneca  county. 

Gypseous  group,  . Orthoccratite. 

Trilobite. 

Seneca  limestone!, • Strophoxnena  lineata. 

Cytherina. 
Favosites. 

.  Marcdlus  shale, • Posidonia  alata. 

Orbioula. 

Orthis. 

Septaeria  spinulosa. 

Ludlowville  shale Atrypa  concentrica. 

Blue  and  olive  shales,* Leptaeria.        * 

Delthyris. 

Calamopora  gothlandica. 

Favosites. 

Cyathophyllum. 
Encrvnal  limestone, Asaphus,  (new  species.) 

Avicula  reticulata. 

Crinoidal  columns. 
Moscow  shale,  ......................     Calymene  bofo. 

Cryphoeus  calliteles. 

Homonolotus. 

Atrypa  amnis,  prisca. 

Delthyris. 
Tully  limestone,  (16  feet  thick,) Atrypa  affinis. 

Calymene. 

Cryphoeus. 
Upper  Hack  shale,  (150  feet  thick,)  ....     Lingula. 

Orbictda. 

Orthis. 

Posidonia  alata. 
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SPBINGS. 

The  general  phenomena  of  springs,  and  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
percolation  of  water  though  beds  of  clay  or  rook,  are  of  importance  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  claim  his  studious  attention. 

The  quantity  of  water  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  depends  on  the 
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quantity  of  rain  which  falls ;  but  the  exact  relation  between  -the  two,  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  and  slope  of  the  rock  below,  the  amount  of  solar 
heat,  and  the  level  of  the  surface.    The  existence  of  rivers  is  produced  by 
the  latter,  and  the  volume  of  water  which  they  contain  by  the  former. , 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  consumed  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  A  portion  rolls  off  the  surface,  forming  a  stream. 

2.  A  portion  s;nks  a  few  inches  into  the  earth,  and  is  raised  and  evapo- 
rated. 

3.  A  portion  is  consumed  by  man  aad  animals. 

4.  A  portion  sinks  below  the  evaporating  level  into  the  strata  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  or  rock. 

The  last  is  the  only  portion  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  springs,  and 
which  it  may  do  in  several  ways. 

The  water  which  sinks  a  few  feet  into  the  earth,  continues  descending 
until  it  reaches  some  bed  or  bottom  which  is  impervious  to  water.  There 
it  rests,  accumulates,  and  spreads  itself  laterally  along  the  porous  bed,  until 
it  reaches  the  extremity  of  that  bed,  when  it  overflows.  Such  is  the  case, 
when,  upon  a  surface  of  rock,  or  upon  a  bed  of  stiff  clay,  is  placed  a  bed 
of  gravel  or  sand.  This  may  be  curved  with  either  end  upraised.  Such  a 
bed  acts  as  a  tub*,  and  delivers  the  water  at  its  lowest  level,  and  only  there* 
unless  tapped  elsewhere. 


If  1  be  the  bed  of  rock,  2  the  bed  of  clay,  3  the  gravel  bed,  covered  by 
4,  another  bed  of  clay,  the  rain  which  fells  at  a  and  along  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  will  sink  through  the  clay  4,  into  3,  the  gravel  bed,  where  it  accumu- 
mulates,  until  the  whole  layer  of  gravel  and  sand  is  full,  and  rising  to  the 
level  at  b,  it  overflows,  because  the  bed  is  now  in  the  condition  of  a  syphon, 
and  will  deliver  itself  through  the  longest  leg  from  the  shortest.  Upon  an 
examination  of  the  preceding  figure  it  will  be  seen  how  water  may  escape 
from  a  level  above  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  water  is  supplied 
from  some  higher  level  at  a  distance. 

The  syphon  acts  during  a  short  period,  or  until  the  water  in  the  legs  of 
the  syphons  are  on  the  same  level,  or  balance  each  other,  they  then  cease 
to  flow,  until  this  portion  of  the  leg  is- again  full.  If  a  sinking  be  made  in 
the  earth  at  c,  water  can  be  obtained  at  $ny  time,  and  it  will  rise  to  the 
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surface  constantly.  In  other  oases  the  spring  is  produced  by  the  running 
of  water  through  the  thin  beds  of  rock  which  underlie  the  soil.  This  in 
the  county  of  Seneca,  is  a  very  usual  souroe  of  springs. 


If  the  above  diagram  represents  a  vertical  section  of  a  bed  of  drift  clay, 
(No.  1,)  lying  against  the  bluff  edge  of  the  shale  or  slate,  (2,)  all  the. rain 
which  falls  on  the  clay  passes  into  the  seams  of  the  slate,  and  will  be  car- 
ried downward  along  the  sloping  line,  until  it  is  arrested  by  boxings  or 
sinkings  as  represented  at  a,  bt  c.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  rain  water 
which  falls  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  1,  that  is  collected  by  boring,  for 
all  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  slope  3,  rolled  down  along  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  * 

If  this  diagram  represents  the  shales  of  Seneca  county,  most  of  which  dip 
southwest,  passing  under  the  lake,  it  is  clear  that  all  water  which  falls  on 
the  upland,  at  the  edges  of  the  shale,  and  which  does  not  happen  to  be 
drawn  off  or  consumed,  must  pass  into  the  lake,  escaping  from  the  rocky 
seams,  mixing  with  and  increasing  the  lake  waters. 

The  quantity  of  water  so  disposed  of  must  be  very  great.  That  a  vast 
portion  is  thus  derived,  is  certain  from  two  facts.  The  Uke,  although  a 
limited  sheet  of  water,  is  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the 
surrounding  air.  This  could  scarcely  happen  in  a  small  lake,  unless  it  were 
supplied  from  a  source  having  a  steady  temperature  which  would  lower  the 
summer  and  raise  the  winter  temperature  of  its  waters. 

The  altitude  of  the  uplands  in  Ovid  and  Covert  is  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  surface  of  Seneca  lake.  The  lake  bottom  opposite  these 
shores  is  more  than  six  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  waters ;  as  all  the 
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beds  of  shale  dip  southwest,  they  reach  the  lake  at  or  below  the  water  level. 
An  angle  of  six  degrees  is  equal  to  a  fall  of  544  feet  per  mile.  The  high- 
est land  in  Ovid  is  about  throe  miles  from  the  lake  shore.  The  water 
which  falls  upon  the  hills  two  miles  inward  from  the  lake,  must  be  dis- 
charged into  the  lake  at  its  level,  or  within  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred 
feet  below  the  level. 

The  land  on  the  south  of  Lodi  is  considerably  higher  than  Ovid,  and  will 
to  a  farther  extent  drain  itself  into  the  lake  at  tho  same  points,  which  are 
not  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake. 

The  time  which  the  water  requires  to  pass  through  these  laminae  of  rock, 
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and  the  fact  that  they  pass  at  depths  beyond  the  heating  power  of  the  mm 
upon  the  surface,  tends  to  make  the  water  acquire  the  temperature  of  the 
rook  through  which  it  passes,  which  is  at  these  depths  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  Country,  and  that  is  about  48*.  This  constant  temperature  of 
the  fresh  water  passing  into  the  lake  has  the  effect  of  lowering  its  summer 
warmth,  and  preventing  its  freezing  in  winter. 

.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  springs  do  exist  and  rise  with  force  in  the  lake, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  have  only  been  ascertained  to  exist  at  the  mar- 
gin. A  search  for  springs  at  great  depths,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
parative height  of  the  lake  waters,  with  the  611  of  rain  the  previous  season, 
will  bring  conviction  to  any  doubting  mind. 

The  well  known  spring  at  Canoga  owes  its  coldness  to  the  course  above 
described.  Its  waters  have  travelled  down  the  slope  of  the  Onondaga 
group  southward,  until  they  reached  a  fissure  or  fault  in  the  Seneca  lime* 
atone,  up  which  it  rushes  to  escape  on  the  surface.  Coming  from  a»great 
depth,  it  has  the  mean  temperature  of  the  oountry. 

This  most  interesting  spring  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf,  in 
lot  84,  of  the  Cayuga  reservation  in  the  town  of  Fayette,  and  a  short 
distance  west  from  the  hotel,  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Canoga.  The  water 
from  this  spring  and  a  smaller  one  in  its  vicinity,  turns  the  machinery  of 
the  Canoga  flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  and  other  works  and  passes  into  Cayu- 
ga lake. 

The  spring  bed  covers  a  space,  about  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  is  shallow 
and  covered  with  loose  pebbles ;  the  water  which  rises  with  great  rapidity, 
is  clear,  tasteless*,  and  inodorous,  and  leaves  no  deposit  on  the  bottom  or 
sides  of  its  basin.  The  bubbles  of  gas  which  rise  with  velocity  and  in 
large  quantity  are  pure  nitrogen. 

On  examination  they  do  not  afford  any  trace  of  oxygen.  No  ready  means 
were  applicable  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  gas  given  off,  but  is  incredi- 
bly great,  as  the  surface  presents  the  appearance  of  ebullition,  and  on 
stirring  the  bottom  with  a  stick,  the  supply  is  so  much  increased,  that  a 
large  test  bottle  may  be  filled  in  a  few  seconds.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  in  June,  was  45°,  the  air  at  the  same  time  was  82°. 

These  waters  as  has  been  stated,  escape  from  a  fissure  in  the  Seneca  lime* 
stone,  which  is  every  where  broken  by  a  series  of  faults  produced  as  Mr. 
Hall  believes  it  probable  by  the  soft  gypseous  rocks  below.  In  the  State 
survey,  Mr.  Hall  alludes  to  this  spring  as  the  only  one  in  the  State  found 
in  this  geological  position ;  others  being  near  the  junction  of  transition  with 
primitive  or  metamorphic  rocks ;  and  refers  to  Danny's  hypothesis,  that 
the  production  of  nitrogen  is  due  to  the  proximity  of  melted  or  highly  heat* 
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ed  materials,  as  a  probable  proof  that  the  faults  have  arisen  from  igneous 
or,  subterranean  action. 

This  last  position  is  hardly  tenable,  as  in  the  immediate  proximity,  there  are 
no  evidences  of  upheaval,  except  the  bending  of  the  shales  and  Tally  lime* 
stone,  visible  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes ;  but  as  the  cause  which  has  pore* 
duced  the  latter,  has  long  since  ceased,  it  can  have  little  connection  with 
the  phenomena  at  Canoga. 

It  is  probable  that  the  hollow  and  loose  character  of  the  gypseous  rock, 
underlying  the  limestone,  has  more  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  spring 
and  the  evolution  of  the  gas  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  wherever  any  of  these  shales  are  exposed  to  the  air,  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  lime  will  form,  owing  to  the  pyrites  of  the  iron  becoming  decomposed ; 
its  sulphur  taking  oxygen  from  the  air  to  form  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
iron  taking  oxygen  to  replace  the  sulphur ;  the  acid  when  formed  unking 
with  the  lime  in  the  stone  and  crysialising  as  gypsum.  The  oxygen  be- 
ing taken  from  the  air  leaves  its  other  element  nitrogen  unconibined  and 
it  escapes  freely ;  but  if  this  were  carried  on  in  confined  positions,  as  in  cavi- 
ties in  the  solid  rook,  the  nitrogen  could  not  escape  except  through  such 
fissures  as  might  accidentally  exist.  Wherever  the  rock  contains  pyrites, 
there  much  gypsum  will  be  formed,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  large  masses 
of  gypsum  have  been  so  formed  ;  if  so,  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to 
supply  the  needful  oxygen  must  have  been  great  indeed,  and  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  correspondingly  great,  and  sufficient  to  produoe  larger  evolu- 
tions of  gas  than  occurs  at  Canoga.  The  water  of  the  spring  is  possibly 
supplied  by  the  soakage  of  the  waters  on  the  gypseous  ground  north  of  Se- 
neca Falls,  which  passing  along  the  slope  of  the  strata  southward  enters 
those  caverns  in  the  rocks,  where  remaining  for  some  short  time,  it  acquires 
the  steady  temperature  of  that  underground  position,  approaching  very  near 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  which  in  this  latitude  would  be  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  surface :  passing  through  the  cavities  where  these  che- 
mical changes  have  been  going  on,  it  forces  its  way  through  the  fissures  carry* 
ing  with  it  mechanically  the  free  nitrogen,  arising  from  the  decomposed  at- 
mosphere ;  the  water  is  placed  in  the  condition  of  a  fluid  in  a  syphon,  the 
long  leg  being  the  sloping  stratum,  and  the  short  leg  the  fissure,  hence 
it  is  delivered  upward  with  such  force.  The  water  does  not  contain  more 
mineral  matter  than  sixteen  grains  to  the  pint,  which  consists  of  sulphate 
of  lime  and  chlorides  of  calcium  and  sodium. 

There  are  no  springs  in  the  county  of  Seneca,  whioh  can  be  traced  to 
volcanic  action.  The  springs  which  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  those 
which  have  traveled  through  beds   of  rock  containing  iron  pyrites ;  this 
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mineral  decomposing  without  access  of  air  produces  oxide  of  iron  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  latter  gas  escaping  through  the  water  gives  it  the 
sulphuretted  odor.  There  are  several  such  springs  rising  out  of  the  Onon- 
daga group  of  rocks,  and  especially  from  the  shale  beds.  The  Genesee 
slate  region  is  the  most  productive  of  such  springs. 

Almost  all  the  spring  water  in  the  town  of  Tyre  is  sulphuretted ;  other 
instances  are  found,  in  various  localities;  one  exists  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Van 
Loo,  in  lot  54,  town  of  Lodi ;  another  on  lot  6,  at  Seneca  Falls — this 
spring  belongs  to  Mr.  Bascom,  who  is  about  to  erect  a  neat  edifice  over  it. 

Sometimes  the  oxide  of  iron  becomes  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  then  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  renders  it  chalybeate.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  a  spring  on  lot  69,  in  Covert,  which  is  also  sulphuretted ;  and 
also  of  a  spring  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Young,  on  lot  21,  in 
Tyre.  These  springs  are  ferruginous,  depositing  an  ochrey  layer  along 
their  banks. 

The  springs  which  pass  over  and  through  the  Onondaga  group  become 
impregnated  with  gypsum,  and  the  salts  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  gypseous  shales  j  such  is  the  spring  at  Dublin,  in  the  town  of  Junius, 
which  is  not  sulphuretted.  An  analysis  of  this  spring  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing result : 

Specific  gravity,  1015 — inodorous. 

One  pint  of  water  yielded  32  grains  of  .solid  matter,  va : 

Sulphate  of  lime, 18*60 

do     magnesia, .......     18 

Protoxide  of  iron, •         *24 

Chloride  magnesium, #16 

32-00  grains. 

This  spring  is  remarkable  for  being  sensibly  acid  to  litmus  paper,  ana 
having  the  power  of  curdling  milk.* 

A  spring  similar  to  the  foregoing,  exists  on  lot  42,  in  Junius,  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Southwick ;  the  deposit  of  ochre  is  considerable,  and  the  taste 
of  the  water  is  bitter. 

Springs  passing  through  beds  of  limestone  rock  dissolve  this  mineral,  and 

*  The  acidity  of  the  spring  is  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  cap- 
plied  by  the  tendency  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  become  liberated  and  peroxodized ;  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  an  nncombined  quite,  for  such  is  only  found  in  neigh- 
borhoods of  existing  active  volcanoes,  where  it  is  formed ;  in  this  place,  from  the  turn  being  discolored 
by  iron,  the  acid  has  evidently  been  liberated.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  true  explanation 
of  similar  acid  springs  in  the  Onondaga  group,  although  Dr.  Beck  seems  inclined  to  a  different 
opinion.'— Thomas  Ahtisxll. 
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deposit  it  again  on  exposure,  forming  deposits  sometimes  Hard,  resembling 
stalactites,  more  frequently  in  the  condition  of  soft  marly  powder,  or  in- 
crustations (tufa)  on  pieces  of  dead  vegetable  matter ;  of  the  former,  an 
example  may  be  seen  in  the  spring  which  pours  out  on  the  south  side  of 
Seneca  river,  a  few  rods  below  the  village  of  Seneca  Falls ;  the  deposit 
being  somewhat  ochrey,  gives  it  a  ribboned  or  agate  appearance.  In  the 
town  of  Tyre,  there  are  several  such  springs,  of  lesser  note. 

Of  the  deposit  of  lime  in  the  second  form,  instances  are  abundant.  One 
of  the  best  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  near  Ovid,  where  the  tufa- 
rons  deposit  occurs  in  the  stream,  and  the  whole  ground  around  is  underlaid 
with  a  thick  coating  of  marl. 

The  spring  at  Mr.  Yan  Loo's,  on  lot  54,  in  Lodi,  before  alluded  to,  is 
remarkable  for  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  gas  at  intervals,  and  preceded  by  a 
low  gurgling  noise ;  the  gas  is  given  off  in  large  quantity ;  a  test  glass  was 
filled  in  three  minutes.  It  burns  with  a  pale  flame,  and  is  wholly  composed 
of  a  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the  gas  of  the  marshes ;  it  contains  no 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  pools  beside  the  well,  on  being  stirred,  give 
off  the  gas  plentifully,  and  no  doubt  it  streams  up  through  the  clay,  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  water  being  accidental.  This  gas  arises  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  shale  below,  one  of  the  results  of 
which  is,  the  formation  of  marsh  gas. 

On  the  lot  No.  58,  in  the  town  of  Lodi,  bitumen  escapes  with  the  water 
out  of  the  shale.  This  mineral  also  arises  from  the  vegetable  matter  or 
coal  in  the  shale  being  destroyed.  The  decay  is  a  process  analogous  to 
what  heat  produces  on  coal  in  a  gas  retort — it  separates  the  coal  into  an 
inflammable  gas,  (carburetted  hydrogen,)  and  an  inflammable  liquid,  (tar.) 
On  the  slate  it  is  decomposed  into  marsh  ^as,  and  bitumen,  or  Seneca  oil, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  being  gathered  off  the  lake. 

There  is  a  spring  in  Lodi,  on'  lot  54,  which  is  remarkable  only  for  the 
large  volume  of  water  discharged  from  it.  The  basin  is  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  stream  which  flows  from  it  would  fill  a  bore  of  seven 
inches  diameter.  Its  velocity  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  hav- 
ing a  power,  from  its  position,  to  move  much  useful  machinery.  At  present 
it  is  unoccupied  and  idle. 
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Drift  Deposits. 

In  every  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  above  the  latitude  of  forty 
degrees,  wherever  examined,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  proof  that  a 
large  body  of  water  moved  over  the  face  of  the  lands,  then  wholly  or  in 
great  part  submerged. 

In  this  state  the  current  flowed  rapidly  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
bore  along  upon  its  bosom  whatever  materials  it  oould  take  from  the  rooks 
over  which  it  had  passed,  and  deposited  them  very  far  south  of  the  localities 
whence  they  were  derived. 

Whether  this  diluvial  action  was  sufficient  to  excavate  the  deep  channels 
of  the  lakes  which  border  this  county,  and,  to  produce  grooved  lines*  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  exposed  rock,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  say,  as 
far  as  this  county  is  concerned.  In  part  of  the  British  Isles,  the  furrows  on 
the  rocks  are  in  the  same  line  as  the  deposition  of  the  drift  now  alluded  to, 
and  may  be  considered  as  cotemporaneous  in  origin,  and  indicating  the 
course  of  the  current. 

The  materials  carried  by  the  waters  are  of  two  kinds,  viz : 

1.  Boulders  or  large  blocks  of  stones  generally  rounded  and  found  ly- 
ing on  and  imbedded  in  the  clay. 

2.  Beds  of  sand,  and  clay  or  of  gravel,  the  fragments  are  rounded,  of 
various  materials,  and  different  degrees  of  fineness. 

The  boulder  deposit  in  this  county  is  very  abundant  in  the  north,  sparse 
in  die  middle  towns,  and  very  deficient  in  the  south.  One  reason  for  this 
may  be  that  such  large  masses  although  transported  in  deep  water  and 
therefore  with  great  momentum  in  travelling  along  the  ocean  bottom,  must 
in  tnfc  ciMmtj  Lave  been  brought  up  an  inclined  plane,  going  south  :  their 
motion  would  then  be  impeded  by  an)'  moderate  obstacle  \  perhaps  another 
reason  is  that  those  rocks  .being  deposited  in  the  north,  the  supply  which 
might  be  had  by  the  action  of  the  current  on  the  beds  in  the  middle  and 
sooth  would  be  trifling,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  limestone  no  other  rook 
would  afford  them  ;  the  shales  of  the  southern  towns  oould  not  produce  a 
boulder. 

In  the  northern  towns  these  stones  are  almost  all  derived  from  primary 
rocks,  and  are  the  only  instances  Of  crystalline  rocks  in  the  county. 

Tho  larger  masses  are  uniformly  granite,  (chiefly  white)  as  occur  in  Ju- 
nius, where  they  have  been  removed  from  the  surface,  and  meet  the  plow 
occasionally. 

•  The  Grooved  line*  have  not  been  examined  la  this  county,  there  are  no  freeh  exposures  of  rock 
totJE^exftirinA&m,  eadlt  k  detinblela  efl  flffiire  opening*  of  eon/rite  tint  Men  ex- 
dftoald  be  made. 
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On  Mr.  Sraden's  farm  several  blocks  of  this  kind  have  been  raised :  one 
of  these  was  about  four  feet  in  diameter ;  smaller  stones  of  flesh-colored 
granite  and  gneiss  have  been  removed  from  the  central  lots  of  Junius,  On 
lot  29  the  larger  stones  are  chiefly  granite  and  sandstone,  (red)  and  Hie 
smaller  stones  are  Graywacke  slate.  In  lot  No,  1,  on  the  road  side,  lies  a 
large  boulder  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 

In  Tyre,  granite  boulders  of  a  large  size  are  frequently  met  with  ;  a  few 
smaller  consist  of  sienite,  granite  with  red  felspar,  and  red  sandstone.  Cob* 
'Die  stones  of  greenstone  porphyry  are  abundant. 

These  large  masses  are  almost  confined  to  these  towns,  for  in  Waterloo 
and  Seneca  Falls,  the  larger  boulders  are  rare,  appearing  at  the  sides  of  the 
gravel  hills  occasionally,  but  seldom  constituting  the  surface  stone. 

In  the  town  of  Fayette,  although  blocks  of  large  dimensions  do  here  and 
there  present  themselves,  yet  it  is  probable  they  were  included  in  the 
mass  of  gravel  and  sand.  On  the  lake  margins,  they  have  been  washed  out 
of  the  ridges ;  on  the  lots  south  of  the  Seneoa  river  they  are  chiefly  of 
gneiss  and  granite ;  large  blocks  of  hornblende  and  actymolite  are  accompa- 
nied by  rolled  pebbles  of  greenstone,  sandstone,  sienite,  and  limestone. 
In  the  south  of  the  town  limestone  appears  as  a  drift  rock,  and  continues  to 
increase  through  the  towns  of  Varick  and  Romulus.  This  appears  to  be 
more  especially  true  of  the  eastern  side.  The  primary  rocks  never  wholly 
disappear :  granite  is  found  on  almost  every  lot  in  Romulus  and  Ovid,  much 
more  sparingly  in  Lodi  and  Covert.  In  these  latter  towns,  they  are  pre- 
sent in  smaller  masses,  as  is  also,  occasional  fragments  of  hornblende,  green- 
stone and  actymolite. 

In  the  southern  towns  the  limestone  is  not  so  abundant  a  boulder  as  in 
Romulus  and  Yarick,  but  is  a  very  common  handstone  in  the  gravel  hills. 

The  limestone  found  as  boulders  in  the  middle  and  south,  appear  to  be 
similar  to  the  Waterloo  stones,  and  some  of  the  larger  masses  of  the  Tully 
limestone.  South  of  the  county  this  stone  has  been  drifted  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, having  been  probably  torn  up  from  the  bed  of  the  lakes  by  the  force 
of  the  currents. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  uniformity  in  the  line  of  deposit  of  these 
boulders,  nor  does  the  eye  trace  a  given  course  with  any  distinctness.  In 
other  words  they  do  not  imply  their  being  grounded  out  of  ice  deposits,  or 
by  glacial  action.  Perhaps,  however,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  re- 
moving them,  may  divest  this  opinion  of  any  value. 

The  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand,  and  of  clay,  appear  to  have  been  carried 
by  a  similar  action,  and  at  the  same  time  as.  the  larger  stones  where  the 
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small  stones  which  are  to  be  found  in  them  are,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  and  probably  from  the  same  localities. 

In  the  north-west  of  Junius,  these  hills  are  very  numerous,  set  closely 
together,  and  have  a  direction  pointing  S.  SE.  In  Tyre  the  same  direction 
prevails,  where  they  are  more  prevalent  in  the  lots  forming  the  middle  and 
north-west  portion  of  the  town ;  toward  the  southern  portion  they  spread  out 
and  the  surface  is  flattened. 

In  Seneca  Falls  they  preserve  the  same  direction,  both  on  the  north  and 
south  side  of  the  river.  In  the  western  lots  of  Waterloo,  the  direction  ap- 
pears to  have  inclined  more  to  the  eastward:  the  lots  on  the  river  have  their 
ridges  well  developed,  but  somewhat  spread  out  and  flattened. 

In  Fayette  these  hills  of  sand  and  gravel  lose  the  isolated  and  distinct 
character  which  in  the  northern  towns  were  well  defined ;  they  are  here 
considerably  flattened  out,  as  might  be  supposed  to  occur,  when  the  drift, 
arriving  in  water  somewhat  shallower,  met  with  obstructions  on  the  sur- 
face of  land  sloping  upward  toward  the  south ;  the  tops  of  the  hills  have 
less  slope,  and  the  northerly  and  southerly  direction  is  less  marked,  if  we 
except  the  margins  of  each  lake,  where  the  ridges  are  quite  distinct  and 
formed  of  gravel  and  stiff  clay,  the  former  being  composed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  limestones.  They  chiefly  accumulate  on  the  bluff  edge  or  the 
north  side  of  the  ridges  of  shale  which  overspread  this  town. 

In  Varick  and  Romulus,  there  are  fewer  evidences  of  these  hills,  yet  the 
drift  can  be  traced  along  the  towns  deposited  in  almost  an  even  layer,  with 
more  quietness  and  somewhat  finer  materials. 

These'  had  more  time  and  a  better  opportunity  to  settle  down,  and  in 
these  towns,  and  those  farther  south,  beds  of  gravel  disposed  evenly  along 
the  surface  of  the  shales,  and  constituting  receptacles  or  basins  for  the  rain 
water  to  sink  into,  are  common :  in  some  places,  as  the  southern  side  of  a 
small  hill,  a  bed  of  fine  sand  will  be  found  to  exist,  occasionally  the  lat- 
ter is  spread  horizontally  as  a  layer,  beneath  a  few  feet  of  soil. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Romultfe,  the  sand  appears  to  have  been  distribu- 
ted more  abundantly  on  each  lake  shore,  than  on  the  central  lots,  and  with 
a  few  exceptions  this  is  true  of  the  southern  towns. 

The  western  lots  of  Lodi  are  much  more  sandy  than  those  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  or  adjoining  Covert. 

The  greater  abundance  of  limestone  in  the  pebbles  of  drift,  as  well  as  in 
the  larger  boulders  in  the  southern  towns,  contributes  to  increase  the  amount 
of  that  mineral  in  the  soil,  giving  it  as  in  the  south  of  Romulus  a  marly 
character. 

There  is  a  less  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  drift  over  a  given  space 
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in  Waterloo  and  Seneca  Falls,  than  in  other  towns  of  this  county ;  thus  in 
Seneca  Falls,  on  lots  73,  84  and  85,  fine  grey  sand  is  found  under  almost  all 
the  hills.  This  occurs  on  Mr.  Crowcll's  farm  in  very  fine  layers,  the  sand 
possessing  a  slight  buff  tint.  It  is  drawn  into  Waterloo  for  building  pur- 
poses and  is  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per  load.  On  Mr.  Austen's  farm  in 
this  neighborhood,  a  finer  sand  than  the  above  occurs,  but  the  pit  is  nearly 
exhausted. 

In  Waterloo,  many  of  the  lots  on  the  north  side  of  Seneca  River,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  wet  alluvium.  The  village  lot  and  numbers  97  and  98  are  of 
this  character :  in»78,  89  and  91 ,  the  soil  is  chiefly  sand ;  while  lot  90  is  a 
wet  alluvium  mixed  with  muck. 

The  depth  at  which  these  deposits  of  drift  cover  the  surface  varies ;  ac- 
cumulating in  some  places  above  fifty  feet,  while  in  others,  the  rock  is 
reached  in  one  to  two  feet.  The  northern  towns,  however,  seem  to  have  a 
much  deeper  deposit  than  those  in  the  middle  and  south. 

The  following  table  may  be  interesting  as  giving  the  depths  to  which 
wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  various  places  indicated.  With  few  exceptions 
the  sinking  has  been  continued  until  the  rock  was  reached,  and  the  materials 
through  which  the  boring  was  carried,  are  noted. 


Town*. 

Junius, 

do       

do      

Waterloo. 

Seneca. Fails, 

do  

Fayette, 

do       

do       

do       

Variclr, 

Romulus. 

*>  

do  

'  Ovid, 

Covert, 

Lodl, 

'         1       ■■       i  ■■mm 


Localities. 


Depth  in  feet 


Lots  16, 17, 18, 

Mr.  Sutherland,  lot  56,. . 
Jno.  Bradin,  lots  9, 6,. . . . 

D.Young,  lot  21, 

Average  depth, 

C.  D.  Mynderse,  lot  85,. . 
do  do 

A.  Lerch,  lot  31, 

A.  Rorison.  lot  15 

Win.  Marshall,  lot  18, . . . 

Jer.  Opdyke.  lot  80, 

Lots  4,  5,  6,  7, 

J.  D.  Coe,  lots  70,  71, 

Win.  Martin,  lot*  88,  76, 
Tt».  Johnson,  lots  88,  90, 
J.  Covert,  lot  38, 


Col.  Pratt 

Dr.  J.  L.  Eastman,  lot  37, 


85  to  60,. 

30,. 

40,. 

26,. 

25,. 

18,. 

38,. 

88,. 

25,. 

6,. 

12  to  20,. 

0,. 

3  to  7,. 

8  to  4,. 

3  to  5,. 

43,. 

5  to  7,.. 


Obserratioz 


)  Clay  3  feet,  gravel  8  feet,  and  mod 

)     80  feet  ana  over. 

26  feet  of  clay,  14  feet  bine  clay. 

18  feet  clay,  3  feet  sand,  4  feet  gravel. 

On  the  ridge  top. 

Off  the  ridge,  no  rock  bottom. 

Slate  bottom. 

9  feet  clay,  and  16  feet  gravel. 

Thin  bed  of  gravel  at  bottom. 

The  average.    Slate  bottom. 


15  feet  marly  clay,  18  feet. gravel,  and 

16  feet  sand. 
Shale  and  flag  stone. 
4  feet  clay,  gravel  below. 


From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  clay  and  soil  which  cover  the 
county  are  mainly  derived  from  the  drift  deposit,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Seneca  limestone1  and  the  Marcellus  shale,  the  other  beds  are  covered 
so  deeply  as  to  have  little  influence  on  the  soil.  The  amount  and  nature  of 
that  influence  will  be  mentioned  when  treating  of  soils. 

The  hill  deposits  generally  present  their  greatest  slope  to  the  «nith,  and 
their  bluff  end,  or  shoulder,  to  the  north.  The  eastern  slope  is  more  abrupt 
than  the  western  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the 
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current  which  bore  them  came  from  the  north  by  one  point  east,  which  is 
the  general  line  of  their  direction. 

The  deposit  of  drift  in  the  northern  towns*is  especially  derived  from  some 
locality  farther  north.  In  the  southern  towns,  it  appears  to  be  made  up,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  materials  derived  from  the  centre  and  south  part  of  the 
oounty  itself.  The  great  abundance  of  limestone  gravel  may  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  the  limestones  over  which  the  water  passed. 

Viewing  the  drift  as  a  deposit  from  which  the  soils  of  the  county  are 
chiefly  derived,  it  becomes  a  consideration  of  importance ;  but  viewing  it 
simply  as  a  deposit  of  drift,  whether  of  clay,  gravel,  or  boulders,  it  is  of 
very  small  amount  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  a  well 
characterized  drift  region. 

In  two  instances  masses  of  timber  have  been  found  as  low  as  thirty-eight 
feet  below  the  surface,  imbedded  in  the  sand  and  gravel.  The  wood  was 
apparently  white  ash,  and  in  good  preservation. 

1  The  period  of  the  deposit  of  this  drift  is  very  far  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  bed  of  rocks  upon  which  they  lie.  A  long  lapse  of  time  must  have  in- 
tervened sufficient  to  deposit  all  the  limestone,  and  coal  formations  in  the 
adjoining  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  later  secondary  rocks  of  New- 
Jersey. 

The  tertiary  beds  were  then  deposited,  which  are  mostly  fine  clays,  such 
as  those  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  and  of  the  Mohawk  valley. 

Whether  these  beds  may  be  classed  among  the  latest  of  the  tertiary  de- 
posits, or  whether  they  belong  to  the  post  tertiary  deposits,  or  whether  they 
belong  to  the  past  tertiary  period  is  doubtful.  Some  of  the  British  sands 
and  gravel  can  be  referred  to  the  post  pliacene  period  of  Sir  0.  Lyell ;  but 
there  is  little  evidence  in  this  region  and  its  clays  to  justify  a  like  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  them. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  husbandry  of  the  State  of  New- York,  as  pursued  from  the  earliest 
period  of  settlement,  had  for  its  object  the  possession  of  the  largest  pro- 
duct,  with  the  application  of  the  least  labor  and  capital,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  a  continuance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  No  system  of  cultivation 
existed,  no  calculation  as  to  income  or  expenditure  seemed  ever  needful,  for 
the  farmer  needed  to  labor  moderately  in  order  to  enjoy  plenteously  the 
rich  and  bountiful  gifts  of  the  virgin  soil. 

The  facility  for  procuring  new  lands  at  an  almost  nominal  price,  the  soil 
of  which  then  contained  every  element  for  the  perfect  growth  and  maturity 
of  every  useful  plant,  rendered  the  common  exhausting  system  generally 
prevalent,  for,  where  land  was  good  and  low  in  cost,  it  was  deemed  cheaper 
to  relinquish  a  worn  or  exhausted  farm,  and  purchase  new  land  than  under- 
take to  manure  and  restore  fertility  to  the  old  homestead. 

Before  the  year  1830,  it  was  an  almost  universal  practice  to  apply  a 
slight  culture  to  a  wide  extent  of  acres,  thereby  to  derive  a  greater  profit 
than  could  be  obtained  from  a  better  and  more  concentrated  cultivation. 
The  cause  for  this  imperfect  mode  was,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  low 
price  of  land.  Continued  grain  crops  were  taken,  and  for  many  successive 
years  from  the  same  fields,  nor  has  this  mischievous  practice  been  wholly 
discontinued  to  this  day. 

The  diminished  and  diminishing  products  of  the  early  cultivated  farms, 
attracted  the  attention  of  General  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other 
land  proprietors  who,  with  enlightened  views  anticipated  the  effect  and 
probable  inconvenience  which  must  follow  the  exhausting  method  of  culti- 
vation, and  efforts  to  counteract  the  error,  were  contemplated  as  early  'as 
the  year  1793. 

The  current  of  emigration  to  western  New- York  having  commenced,  the 
tendency  was  to  enhance  the  value  of  labor  in  the  older  settlements,  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  soil  diminished  the  comforts  of  the  farmer.  At  the 
same  time  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  increased  their  population  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity.  This  new  population,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
comprised  men  generally  well  informed,  able  and  industrious,  and  demanded 
greater  exertions  from  the  agriculturists  for  an  adequate  supply  of  their 
usual  products.  The  opportune  demand  for  the  products  cf  the  farmers* 
industry,  then  as  now,  the  great  leading  and  important  feature  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth,  stimulated  the  owners  of  long  cultivated  farms,  into  arixiou? 
researches  for  remedies  to  restore  their  soils  to  a  remunerating  power. 
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Earope  had  long  suffered  under  the  same  exhausting  system,  and  her 
people  suffering  in  want,  badly  clothed  and  worse  fed,  sought  with  eager- 
ness the  rich  lands  of  this  country,  unincumbered  with  taxes  and  imposts,  a 
wide  and  free  field  for  honest  toil  and  useful  industry.  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  nations  of  the  continent  poured  forth  their  thousands  to 
people  and  cultivate  the  new  lands  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  im- 
mense extent  of  these  movements  which  called  loudly  for  greater  exertion 
among  the  governments  of  Europe  to  proffer  aid  and  comfort  to  their  peo- 
ple. These  influences  operating  alike,  though  in  different  degrees  on  the 
eastern  and  western  continents,  opened  to  the  political  economist  and  states- 
man new  fields  for  investigation.  Science  found  a  new  path  for  research 
and  for  the  application  of  principle. 

Agriculture,  which  hitherto  had  been  practiced  as  an  art,  became  an  en- 
nobling science,  and  mind  with  intellect  became  devoted  to  the  elevation  of 
this  first  and  most  important  occupation  of  mankind.  •  In  the  year  1813, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  published  his  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
He  was  preceded  by  Robert  Bakewell,  Arthur  Toung,  and  Lord  Somer- 
viUe,  and  followed  by  Sinclair  and  Loudon,  men  who  have  exhibited  in 
Great  Britain  an  amount  of  patient  experimental  investigation  and  know- 
ledge which  elevated  husbandry  to  a  high  point  of  production  and  perfection. 

Germany  was  roused  to  exertion ;  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  were  formed,  and  are  successfully  main- 
tained. Investigations,  experiments  and  sound  deductions,  thus  called  for, 
and  spread  before  the  agricultural  world,  have  in  a  degree  dissipated  false 
theories,  idle  prejudices,  and  mysticisms,  which  for  ages,  rendered  the  occu- 
pation of  the  farmer  hazardous,  laborious,  less  dignified  and  less  desirable 
than  other  vocations  of  life.  They  have  proved  that,  as  an  art,  agriculture 
is  the  basis  of  all  other  arts,  not  only  the  most  ancient  and  universal,  but 
requiring  for  its  perfect  practice  as  extensive  stores  of  knowledge  as  any 
profession  known  to  man. 

The  importance  of  science  to  promote  and  increase  the  products  of  the 
soil,  is  appreciated  by  the  people  of  New- York,  as  highly,  as  by  the  people 
of  Europe.  Capable  of  comprehending  the  principles  of  science,  as  well 
as  their  right  application,  public  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  institutions,  where  the  physical  laws  which 
govern  the  formation  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  from  inorganic  matter, 
shall  be  explained  and  taught.  The  schools  of  England,  Germany  and 
France,  present  models' for  examination  and  improvement. 

In  the  State  of  New- York,  the  several  counties  have  clustered  around 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  with  signal  advantage,  receiving  and  contribu- 
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ting  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  but  the  important  and  essential 
basis  for  a  sound  agricultural  education,  by  means  of  a  well  endowed  col- 
lege is  wanting,  to  develop  the  spirit,  genius  and  power  of  the  American 
cultivator. 

Admitting  a  general  deficiency  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern 
matter  in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  deploring  the  absence  of  means 
for  the  concentration  and  distribution  of  agricultural  science  ;  the  farmers 
of  the  county  of  Seneca,  are  content  with  the  exertions  of  the  past,  and 
indulging  hope  for  the  future,  they  look  forward  with  cheerful  patience  and 
confident  belief,  that  their  sons  will  obtain  and  possess  advantages  of  high 
instruction  hitherto  denied  to  themselves. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  practice  of  cultivating  large  farms  imper- 
fectly, rather  than  bestowing  the  same  amount  of  labor  on  a  less  number  of 
acres,  and  by  more  perfect  action  obtain  a  larger  product;  and  the  cause 
was  explained  ;  but  an  evil  exists  nearly  allied  to  this  position,  working  a 
more  certain  loss,  and  that  is  the  possession  of  a  greater  number  of  acres 
than  the  proprietor  can  cultivate,  by  reason  of  want  of  sufficient  capital. 

This  evil  does  not  seem  to  exist  to  any  extent  in  this  county,  as  the  whole 
area  comprises  197,500  acres,  and  is  divided  into  2,349  farms,  giving  an  ave- 
rage of  eighty-four  acres  to  each  cultivator.  The  exact  distribution  of  the 
soil  is  made  evident  by  the  subjoined  table,  exhibiting  the  number  and 
size  of  the  farms  in  each  town,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  each  in  the  county. 

The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention  because  a  consolidation  of  landed 
property  is  supposed  to  be  increasing  within  a  few  years,  tending  to  diminish 
population,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  wealth  of  the  county. 
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The  number  of  acres  improved  and  cultivated  is, 150,090 

do  acres  of  woodland, 40,510 

do  acres  of  marsh  and  swamp,  • . 6,000 

197,500 


The  aggregate  number  of  acres  corresponds  with  the  report  of  the  board 
of  supervisors. 

Soil*. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  men  of  information,  that  the  agricultural  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  have  seemed  willing  to  forego  the  benefits  of 
knowledge,  and  from  this  assumption  they  have  inferred  a  reluctance  or  in- 
difference to  the* establishment  of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  the  agri- 
cultural art  and  science.     The  remark'  is  not  warranted  by  the  action  of 
the  farmers  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  and  is  doubtless  equally  inapplicable 
to  many  counties  in  the  State  of  New- York.     In  the  county  now  under 
survey,  every  town  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  intelligence  of  its  farming 
community,  and  point  to  the  many  individuals  who  have  caused  the  soils 
of  their  several  farms  to  be  analyzed,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  earth's 
elements  to  be  measured  and  understood,  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  the- 
ories of  the  empiric,  or  the  errors  of  blindfold  experiment. 

The  farming  community  has  no  cause  for  self-reproach,  because  of  the 
slow  advance  made  by  soienoe  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

The  farmer  of  1850,  who  has  not  examined  the  subjeot,  may  feel  sur- 
prised when  he  is  informed  that  no  means  existed  a  few  centuries  back,  by 
which  knowledge  could  readily  be  diffused.  Linen  paper  was  not  in  general 
use  until  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  neither  was  the  art  of  printing 
books  known  until  the  year  1450.  Though  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
dark  ages  was  passing  away,  reading  on  J  writing  were  confined  to  the 
cloisters.  The  king  of  France  in  1300,  could  not  write  his  name.  In  1400 
it  was  esteemed  a  valuable  characteristic  of  an  English  gentleman  that  he 
comprehended  reading  and  writing.  During  the  seventeenth  oentury  the 
exact  sciences  advanced  rapidly,  and  literature  had  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  until  the  present  age,  men  were  more 
devoted  to  deep  and  abstruse  studies,  whereas  now  the  understanding  is 
more  generally  informed  or  instructed.  Literature  and  science  are  better 
diffused,  and  though  the  scholar  is  not  as  deeply  read,  yet  he  is  more  able, 
because  he  is  more  useful. 

The  soienoe  from  which  the  agriculturist  could  best  obtain  substantial  aid 
is  chemistry,  a  science  which  was  long  obscured  by  dreams  of  astrologers, 
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and  idle  cupidity,  fostered  by  the  fables  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  ab- 
surdities akin  to  knavery  and  folly. 

Chemistry  did  not  reach  the  rank  of  science  until  1*87,  nor  were  the 
researches  of  the  chemist  rendered  useful  tp  the  farmer,  until  the  publica- 
tion of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  works  in  1813  ;  it  was  left  for  the  present  age 
to  apply  natural  substances  to  new  uses,  and  increase  the  comforts  and  en- 
joyments of  man ;  it  was  left  for  the  present  age  to  ascertain  by  research, 
the  composition  of  the  earth  and  air,  their  elements  and  uses,  to  investi- 
gate and  unfold  the  nature,  growth,  and  perfection  of  plants ;  the  food  ne- 
cessary for  their  nourishment,  and  their  best  application  for  the  support  of 
animal  life. 

This  science  has  proved  to  the  cultivator,  that  his  grain  plants  and  grass- 
es derive  support  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  soil ;  it  has  proved 
also  that  plants  have  various  constituents,  such  as  potash,  lime,  &c.,  with- 
out which  in  due  proportions  they  cannot  mature  ;  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  secures  to  the  farmer  of  this  age,  advantages  far  beyond  any  possessed 
by  the  farmers  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  previous  portion  of  this  work,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  surface 
of  the  roeks  which  underlie  the  soils  of  this  county,  has  been  at  some  period 
swept  by  the  currents  flowing  over  them.  Scratched  and  grooved  by  the 
solid  matters  carried  along  by  the  rushing  waters,  which  meeting  with 
obstructions,  deposited  masses  of  sand  and  gravel,  either  as  an  even  carpet, 
or  in  hillocks  as  before  described,  covering  in  almost  every  town,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rock  below  and  filling  the  angles  formed  by  elevated  edges 
of  the  strata:  it  has  given  that  smoothness  and  undulating  roundness  to  the 
scenery  of  the  county  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  agricul- 
turist. 

This  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  coming  from  a  northerly  direction,  must 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  that  section  of  the  country  which  lies 
between  Seneca  county  and  lake  Ontario.  The  rock  formations  are  chiefly 
of  the  gypseous  group,  (known  in  the  State  survey  as  the  Onondaga  salt 
group  with  its  accompanying  shales  and  limestones,)  which  occupy  Wayne, 
Cayuga,  and  Onondaga  counties. 

The  masses  of  stone  which  were  broken  off  and  swept  away  from  these 
counties  being  rolled  together  and  ground  into  fine  particles  by  the  action 
of  agitated  waters,  were  left  on  the  surface  of  this  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  the  shape  of  sand  and  clay,  with  gravel  as  it  is  foow  met  with ;  the 
salmon  colored  shale  of  Wayne  contributes  to  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of 
Seneca,  especially  in  its  northern  towns.  From  this  it  is  reasonably  infer- 
red that  the  soil  of  Seneca  county  has  not  been  derived  from  the*  wear  or 
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disintegration  of  its  own  rocks,  but  has  its  origin  in  the  rocks  of  the  Onta- 
rio shores. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  all  soils  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  and 
crumbling  of  rocks ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  if  the  composition  of  the  rocks  of  a 
country  were  known,  it  would  be  possible  to  know  the  composition  of  the  soil 
of  that  locality.  This  would  be  true  if  the  soil  was  never  removed  from  the 
spot  where  it  was  formed  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  how  the  rocks  of  this  re- 
gion have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  which  has  denuded  them 
entirely  and  supplied  their  surfaces  with  soil  from  distant  localities,  so 
that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  infer,  that  if  the  composition  of  the  dis- 
tant rocks  were  known,  a  more  thorough  idea  of  the  county  soils  could  bo  had. 

The  clays  and  sands  having  been  deposited,  are  not  now  in  their  original 
condition.  From  the  moment  they  emerged  above  the  water  level,  and  be- 
came dry  land,  decomposition  and  chemical  combination  took  place  among 
the  different  minerals,  breaking  them  and  rearranging  them  into  other  and 
more  stable  formations.  The  atmosphere  assisted  in  this  action  on  the 
surface,  and  the  rains  sinking  carried  down  the  change  into  the  interior. 
The. sun's  heat  and  the  winter's  frosts  alternately  affected  them,  and  in  tho 
lapse  of  time,  the  laboratory  of  nature  so  separated  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
salts  from  the  siliceous  matters,  that  vegetation  could  be  carried  on.  The 
lichen  and  the  moss  preceded  the  grasses  and  the  sedge,  and  these  yielded 
to  shrubs  and  forest  trees,  until  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  organic 
life.  These  annually  dying,  partly  or  wholly,  and  falling  to  the  earth,  acted 
in  their  process  of  decay  as  a  ferment  to  the  mineral  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  gave  to  its  particles  a  further  action  of  change  and  decomposition. 

Thus  the  decomposition  of  the  soil  favors  vegetation,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  favors  the  further  alteration  in  the  soil. 

When  vegetable  matters  decay  they  always  act  as  decomposing  materi- 
als, producing  acids,  which  unite  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  separating  these  elements  from  the  combinations 
with  silica  in  which  they  existed  as  minerals.  Of  these  acids  the  most  pow- 
erful and  the  most  oommon  is  carbonic  acid,  whose  effect  is  probably  most 
usefully  displayed  by  its  setting  free  the  potash  out  of  its  mineral  com* 
bination. 

These  facts  are  set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  for  consideration 
and  for  practice  the  avoidance  of  naked  fallows,  for  if  vegetation  thus  mate- 
rially aids  in  decomposing  a  soil,  is  it  not  injurious  to  deprive  it  for  a  sea- 
son of  the  increased  stimulus  to  decomposition,  which  a  green  crop  turned 
under  would  have  added  to  the  soil. 

The  soils  of  this  county  being  of  drift  and  diluvial  origin,  tho  wearing 
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away  of  gypseous  slates  and  secondary  sandstones  and  shales,  the  materials 
transported  a  considerable  distance  with  muoh  sifting  action,  it  is  evident 
that  its  chemical  composition  throughout  might  be  described  as  that  which 
would  arise  from  those  comminuted  rocks.  Such  would  have  been  the  case 
were  the  depositing  force  of  the  waters  uniform  over  the  whole  county,  and 
were  the  beds  of  rock  such  as  were  insusceptible  of  ready  decay.  But  here 
neither  of  these  conditions  have  existed. 

The  nature  of  the  diluvial  action,  and  its  direction  have  been  described 
under  the  head  of  geology,  and  it  is  here  alluded  to  only  to  point  out  how 
far  the  agitation  of  drifts  is  capable  of  altering  the  character  of  soils.  The 
effect  of  the  current  upon  the  Seneca  county  soils  has  been  to  sift  them,  and 
thus  mechanically  to  alter  the  physical  character  of  the  diluvium  in  different 
places,  producing  accumulations  of  light  sand  in  some  localities,  and  of 
heavy  clay  in  others.  Thus  sand  and  gravel  constitute  much  of  the  natural 
soil  of  the  northern  towns  of  Junius,  Tyre,  and  Waterloo,  and  as  the  our* 
rent  swept  southerly,  the  finer  particles  of  clay  and  moulds  were  deposited 
on  the  middle  and  southern  towns,  occupying  the  more  elevated  portions 
of  the  county,  while  the  lake  shores  received  generally  a  more  sandy  deposit. 

These  sands  and  clays  were  not  originally  distinct  at  their  source ;  they 
were  derived  from  one  homogeneous  mass,  which  was  roughly  analysed  as 
it  were,  by  the  moving  floods.  This  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the  faot 
that  the  insoluble  ash,  after  digestion  in  aoid,  and  by  ignition,  leaves  the 
same  flesh  colored  and  mineral  composition,  whether  it  be  derived  from 
clay  or  sand. 

The  sandy  soils  of  Junius  and  Tyre,  with  the  northern  portions  of  Seneca 
Falls  and  Waterloo,  appear  to  have  undergone  no  change  since  deposition, 
save  only  the  slight  alteration  which  recent  cultivation  has  caused ;  certain* 
ly  no  change  has  been  effected  by  tho  underlying  rocks ;  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  too  deeply  situated  to  be  easily  affected  by  decomposing  agents. 

Their  general  formula  might  be  expressed  as  a  soil  containing 

Vegetable  matter, 4 

Alumina, • • 3 

Saline  matters  soluble  in  water, • 0 '50 

Residuum  from  sand  dried  and  burned, • 90 

Lime,  magnesia,  Ac, • 0*50 

The  ash  of  the  sand  is  a  flesh  colored  residue,  closely  resembling  pow- 
dered sandstone. 

Many  of  the  sandy  soils  of  Fayette,  Lodi  and  Covert,  have  a  similar 
common  character,  and  may,  with  the  more  northern,  be  classed  as  gypseous 
drift  sand  but  little  altered. 
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The  proprietors  of  farms  where  these  soils  prevail,  should  carefully  keep 
up  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  to  the  proportion  of  five  per  cent,  or 
more,  by  frequent  application  of  manure,  and  occasionally  moderate  or 
small  dressings  of  lime. 

The  saline  matter  of  these  soils  is  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime,  (plaster  of 
Paris,)  and  chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt.)  Both  these  minerals  exist 
largely  in  the  group  of  rooks  from  which  the  drift  was  derived,  and  might 
therefore  be  reasonably  predicated  to  exist ;  but  the  quantity  in  some  soils, 
especially  of  plaster,  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  an  additional 
source  of  supply  must  exist.  This  supply  is  found  in  the  springs,  which, 
rising  from  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  escaping  into  the  drift  soil  by  the  fis- 
sures and  cracks  in  the  strata,  have  become  charged  almost  to  saturation 
with  oommon  salt,  plaster,  and  Epsom  salt,  (sulphate  of  magnesia,)  which 
these  rocks  contain  in  great  quantity.  These  salts  are  deposited  throughout 
the  soil  by  the  waters,  until,  in  many  instances,  of  which  Dublin,  in  Junius, 
affords  an  example,  a  mineral  spring  appears  at  the  surface. 

The  clay  lands  of  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  county  contain 
less  vegetable  matter  than  the  sands  above  named,  probably  because  they 
have  been  longer  under  cultivation,  and  due  care  has  not  been  observed  to 
return  this  essential  material  to  the  soil.  The  clay  Boils,  in  most  instances, 
contain  less  alkaline  salts.  The  earthy  matters  of  magnesia  and  lime  are 
rarely  entirely  absent.  Magnesia  is  an  abundant  element  in  the  soils  of  the 
northern  towns ;  and  those  of  a  sandy  character,  in  which  it  exists  appa- 
rently  as  a  sulphate,  deposited  as  already  described.  Not  so, 'however, 
with  lime.  It  exists  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  soils  of  this  county.  It 
frequently  does  not  exceed  more  than  a  quarter  of  one  per  cert. ;  in  a  few 
cases  it  averages  one  per  cent. ;  in  one  instance  only,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Enoch  Chamberlain,  of  Fayette,  it  reached  1-^  per  cent.,  a  quantity  re* 
markably  small,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  form  lies  over  a  bed  of 
limestone,*  and  upon  which  lime  had  been  from  time  to  time  applied. 

This  instance  affords  a  good  illustration  that  the  surface  soil  is  slightly  if 
at  all  affected  by  the  rock  which  underlies  it,  and  is  not  produced  by  its 
decomposition. 

So  is  it  likewise  with  the  stiff  clays  in  the  middle  towns ;  they  rest  on  the 
beds  of  slate,  (Marcellus  shale,)  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
lime,  yet  the  surface  soils  afford  rarely  more  than  three-fourths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  lime.  Hence  it  will  be  evident  to  every  farm  proprietor  where 
these  clays  prevail,  that  a  strong  necessity  exists  for  the  application  of  this 
mineral,  both  in  the  caustic  and  mild  condition,  the  use  of  the  latter  is  indi- 

•  The  limestone  on  this  farm  produces  ninety  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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oated  wnerever  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  small ;  happily  for  the 
county,  there  are  numerous  beds  of  marl  scattered  over  the  several  towns, 
affording  a  ready  supply  of  lime  in  a  mild  state.* 

The  proportion  of  lime  is  rather  greater  in  the  soils  of  the  southern 
towns,  but  in  none  sufficient  to  render  a  further  addition  unnecessary. 

When  European,  and  especially  British  soils  are  compared  with  those  of. 
this  county,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  lime  strikes  the  eye  at  once. 

There,  many  stiff  clays  contain  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  lime,  and 
ordinary  mould  lying  upon  the  calcareous  beds  contain  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent.  This  proportion  and  even  greater  is  found  in  drift  clays,  sands  and 
gravel,  independent  of  any  decay  of  underlying  rock.  This  disproportion 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  not  peculiar  or  confined  to  New- York  soils 
only,  but  to  those  of  the  whole  North  American  continent,  arising  probably 
from  the  geological  circumstances  which  prevented  a  deposit  of  calcareous 
matter  among  the  same  co-eval  beds  of  rocks,  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  Europe.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  fact  is  certain,  and  leads 
naturally  to  the  consideration  how  far  the  small  quantity  of  lime  in  the  soil 
sustains  the  crops,  and  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  add  lime  to  further  that 
end,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  be  misled  by  reliance 
on  European  suggestions. 

In  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  this  county  the  amount  of  lime  in  the 

< 

soil  is  under  T0*pq  ;  in  a  few  instances  it  amounts  to  six  parts  in  one  thou- 
sand ;  admitting  the  former  to  be  the  prevalent  proportion,  the  quantity  of 
lime  present  m  the  acre  of  six  inches  deep,  and  allowing  the  soil  to  be  a  sand 
weighing  about  ninety  pounds  to  each  cubic  foot,  would  amount  to  5,200 
pounds,  or  above  two  and  half  tons ;  a  quantity  far  above  what  plants  re- 
quire if  we  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  English  analysis  of  crops,  as  a 
guide  to  the  constitution  of  those  of  Seneca  county  or  of  the  State, 
for  by  them  it  appears  that  a  rotation  of  two  grain  crops,  a  root  crop,  and 
grass  pasture  requires  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  lime,  or 
three  hundred  pounds  of  carbonate,  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
earth ;  so  that  as  far  as  lime  sufficient  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  crops 
is  concerned,  th^re  is  enough  in  any  of  the  soils  whioh  have  not  been  ex- 
hausted by  over  cultivation. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  raise  remunerative  crops  of  grain  in  Eng- 
land upon  soils  containing  so  small  an  amount  of  this  mineral  even  as  the 
largest  or  highest  per  centage  of  any  soil  in  this  county ;  and  it  may  be 
that  so  great  a  difference  in  the  climates  of  the  two  countries  requires  this 
element  in  large  proportion  in  the  one,  and  dispenses  with  it  in  the  other. 

*  The  analysis  or  marl*  may  be  (bond  at  the  clote  of  the  work. 
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British  soils  contain  on  an  average  more  vegetable  matter  than  the  soils 
of  the  county  of  Senooa  ;  their  summer  is  shorter  and  more  moist ;  conse- 
<[uently  the  ground  is  colder  and  less  fitted,  so  far,  to  carry  out  the  final 
process  of  the  plants,  tha  ripening  of  the  ear.  Now  the  chief  result  of  the 
addition  of  limo,  is  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  and  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  by  this  latter  prooess  a  large  degree  of  heat  is 
given  out,  which  diffused  throughout  the  soil  must  tend  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture, and  act  as  an  aid  to  solar  heat  in  urging  the  plant  to  maturity.  In 
this  case  the  addition  of  lime  may  serve  a  two  fold  purpose,  acting  as  food 
and  fuel.  Thus  owing  to  a  smaller  amount  of  solar  influence  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  necessity  for  a  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  and  of  lime  to 
decompose  it  seems  to  become  imperative.  No  such  necessity  exists  here, 
the  sun's  rays  in  summer  are  continually  exerted  in  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  soil,  and  unceasingly  decomposing  vegetable  matter  as  long  as  any 
moisture  exists  in  tbo  soil ;  so  that,  soil  if  left  undisturbed  and  unprotected 
by  woods  for  a  series  of  years,  would  be  effectually  deprived  of  every  por- 
tion of  vegetable  matter,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  desert.  In  this 
country  the  sun's. rays  are  sufficient  to  decompose  vegetable  matter  produ* 
eing  carbonic  acid  without  the  intervention  of  lime,  and  lime  is  not  required 
to  be  added  to  the  sotf  here  in  the  large  quantities  which  are  used  in,  Eng- 
land and  by  some  farmers  in  this  country,  because  there  is  little  or  no 
necessity  for  forcing  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 

Supposing  the  above  explanation  to  be  correct,  one  consideration  should 
press  itself  upon  the  notice  of  every  farmer,  vis :  that  as  the  climate  of  this 
oounty,  and  of  the  State,  differ  greatly  from  that  portion  of  Europe  with 
which  agricultural  knowledge  is  most  frequently  exchanged,  the  American 
farmer  must  not  rely  upon  conclusions  and  practices  drawn  from  a  differ- 
ent condition  of  things.  He  may  receive  them  as  evidence  of  the  state  and 
position  of  agricultural  science  abroad,  but  not  as  applicable  to  American 
soil  or  American  climate.  In  this  view  he  will  perceive  the  necessity  for 
the  further  study  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  his  own  land,  so  as  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  a  oorreot  source. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  because  there  is  lime  in  the 
Seneca  county  soils  sufficient  to  supply  food  to  plants,  and  to  decompose 
vegetable  matter,  there  is  therefore  a  total  quantity  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses. Such  is  not  implied  nor  intended  by  the  foregoing,  and  it  is  clearly 
otherwise  from  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  lime  im- 
proves the  fertility  of  all  the  farms  in  the  county. 

The  addition  of  lime  to  soils  causes  changes  to  commence  and  proceed. 
These  ohanges  are  many.     One  more  only  need  be  here  alluded  to— it  is 
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the  tendency  of  lime  to  set  free  potash  and  soda  in  the  soil.  When  lime  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  mineral  containing  either  of  these  alkalies,  and 
carbonic  acid  being  present,  slow  decomposition  ensues,  and  while  the  lime 
takes  away  the  acid  element  from  the  alkali,  (potash  or  soda,)  and  sets  it 
free,  the  carbonic  acid  aids  by  being  present,  to  unite  immediately  with  that 
alkali,  forming  a  carbonate. 

The  presenoe  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  is,  in  fact,  the  groat  source  of  the 
presence  of  potash  uncombined  with  silica  in  the  soil,  and  as  lime  tends  to 
produce  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil,  it  may  at  once  be  perceived  what  an  im- 
portant use  lime  performs.  This  action  of  lime  must  be  constantly  called 
into  play  in  the  soils  of  this  county,  which  contain  so  much  soluble  saline 
matter  as  has  been  stated,  derived  from  the  so  readily  decomposable  gypse- 
ous slates  or  shales.  For  this  reason  alone,  were  there  no  other,  lime  is 
essential  to  the  farms  of  this  county,  but  it  should  be  added  in  small  quan- 
tities and  frequently  repeated. 

The  absence  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soils  of  this  county  is  remarka- 
ble, and  seems  to  call  for  a  careful  examination  by  every  farmer,  of  v  the 
soil  he  cultivates.  The  importance  of  this  element  to  the  wheat  grower  is 
•strongly  set  forth  in  the  address  of  Professor  Norton  to  the  farmers  of 
Seneca  in  October,  1850.  The  address  is  embodied  in  this  work,  and  is 
deserving  of  a  most  attentive  perusal  by  every  farmer. 

With  a  view  to  induce  a  more  extended  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  uses 
of  phosphates  as  an  element  of  wheat,  and  otherwise  essential  to  the  agri- 
culturist, it  may  be  here  stated,  that  the  immediate  origin  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  phosphates  which  exist  in  plants,  is  in  the  water  which  pcrco- 
Ltcs  through  the  ground.  Passing  through  beds  of  clay  and  meeting  with 
uny  traces  of  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  or  of  the  earths  the  water  dis- 
solves 'them  and  thus  brings  them  in  contact  with  the  delicate  fibrous 
roots  of  plants  in  a  condition  to  be  received  by  them.  These  minute 
portions  of  phosphates  found  in  the  clays  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
parent  rocks  from  which  those  clays  were  derived,  and  there  are  few  rooks 
which  have  been  examined,  that  have  not  yielded  such  an  amount  of  phos* 
phates  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  such  and  such  only  are  the  true  sources 
of  this  valuable  mineral  food.  It  has  been  found  in  the  igneous  rocks,*  or 
rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and  it  has  been  detected  in  the  upper  beds  of  slate, 
in  the  old  red  sand  stone,  in  various  varieties  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  in  millstone  grit.t 

The  secondary  rocks  of  this  State  might  be  expected  to  contain  it,  being 
analogous  in  position  to  the  Cirencester  and  Dudley  shales.     For  this  pur- 

*  Pownos  t  Sullivan. 
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pose  the  Marcellus  shale,  the  Tully  limestone,  and  the  Genesee  slate,  have 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Antisell,  and  each  afforded  traces  of  phosphoric  acid; 
the  quantity  was  too  small  to  be  determined. 

The  primary  source,  then,  of  the  phosphates,  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
rock,  out  of  which  the  water  dissolves  them ;  but  the  water  must  be  previ- 
ously charged  with  carbonic  acid,  to  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  earthy 
phosphates  and  keep  them  in  solution ;  and  upon  examination*  of  water  taken 
from  the  deep  wells  in  London,  in  some  instances  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface,  they  were  found  to  contain  both  phosphate  of  lime  and  phos- 
phate of  iron,  the  water  being  very  alkaline ;  they  were  detected  also  in  the 
water  about  Cirencester,  (England,)  and  in  the  Edinburg  water. t 

It  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  phosphates  in  water,  renders  the  latter 
so  beneficial  in  irrigation,  by  depositing  these  as  the  water  trickles  through 
the  soil. 

Clay  and  loam  exercise  a  powerful  filtering  action  on  water,  depriving  it 
of  all  its  carbonates,  and  the  earthy  basis  of  almost  all  the  other  salts  pre- 
sent ;  and  although  the  quantity  may  appear  small,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
vegetation,  yet  when  the  vast  body  of  water  flowing  through  the  ground  is 
considered,  the  difficulty  of  conception  disappears.  Every  acre  of  clay  land 
one  foot  deep,  and  weighing  twelve  hundred  tons,  contains  in  that  weight 
four  hundred  tons  of  water.  Suppose,  then,  that  water  contains  no  more 
phosphates  than  the  deep  well  examined  by  Graham,  being  0*77  per  cent, 
in  a  gallon,  it  would  then  oontain  one-half  of  a  pound  of  phosphates ;  but  in 
fact  it  would  contajn  more,  as  superficial  waters  contain  more  salts  than 
deep  waters,  even  as  high  as  2*60  per  cent,  of  phosphates,!  and  this  would 
give  to  an  acre  thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

The  fouT  hundred  tons  of  water,  however,  never  remain  long  in  the  acre; 
it  is  either  evaporated  or  drained  off,  giving  place  to  a  fresh  supply  of  water, 
charged  with  phosphates  as  before. 

On  every  acre  of  land  there  falls,  during  the  five  summer  months,  about 
two  thousand  tons  of  water  and  three  hundred  tons  of  dew.  If  this  body 
of  water  contained  the  proportion  of  phosphates  above  mentioned,  there 
would  be  over  ten  pounds  of  phosphates  for  the  supply  of  the  acre ;  a  quan- 
tity more  than  sufficient  for  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  as  produced  in  the 
^  State  of  New- York ;  the  quantity  of  earthy  phosphate  in  twenty-five  bush- 
els, being  estimated  at  about  eight  pounds. 

Experiments  have  been  made,t  showing  that  one  wheat  plant  will  exhale 
during  its  life  of  172  days,  100,000  grains  of  water;  this,  for  an  acre  of 
growing  wheat,  supposing  the  weight  to  be  an  average  of  two  tons,  would 

*  Graham.  t  Valker.  %  Lww. 
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bo  equa  to  ten  tons  of  water  per  day,  or  1720  tons  during  its  whole  growth 
Now,  at  the  previous  calculation,  this  amount  of  water  exhaled  by  tho 
plants,  and  which  had  previously  carried  its  salts  through  the  crop,  would 
give  up  or  yield  seven  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  phosphates,  or  about  the 
proportion  estimated  above  as  the  supply  for  an  acre. 

These  remarks  on  the  soils  of  this  county,  their  elements  and  amendment, 
might  be  extended  to  a  greater  length,  and  perhaps  with  some  advantage. 
Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  induce  a  continued  inquiry,  by  those  im- 
mediately interested,  and  with  a  favorable  result. 

A  reference  to  the  analyses  of  the  several  farms  at  the  close  of  this  work, 
will  readily  show  their  present  condition  in  regard  to  the  existing  proportion 
of*  the  essential  constituents  ;  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  course  of  ma- 
nagement necessary  for  increased  fertility. 

Happily  the  marls  of  the  county  afford  a  large  and  valuable  supply  of 
phosphates,4*  and  in  their  respective  localities  ought  to  be  industriously  em- 
ployed. 

At  distances  which  involve  a  heavy  expense  for  the  transportation  of  these 
valuable  minerals,  the  farmer  must  depend  upon  the  liquid  riches  of  his 
cattle  and  dung  heaps,  which,  if  husbanded  with  eare,  will  be  found  almost 
sufficient  for  the  demand. 

Nors. — Sample«  of  the  eoiU  of  Seoeca  eouniy  will  be  found  at  the  room*  of  (he  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Albany,  and  the  analysis  of  each  will  be  fouud  in  this  work. 

• 

Principal  Crops. 
Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  of  the  county  of  Seneca ;  about  thirty-five 
thousand  acres  are  occupied  annually  in  the  production  of  this  important 
grain,  being  one-fourth  of  all  the  acres  devoted  to  the  plow.  The 
crop  varies  in  the  amount  of  its  product  from  550,000  to  650,000  bushels. 
as  the  season  may  be  more  or  less  propitious ;  the  average  quantity  be- 
ing now  estimated  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1840,  the  wheat  crop  yielded  about  350,500  bushels ;  in  1845, 
it  was  increased  to  483,733  bushels ;  in  1848,  by  a  special  return  and 
report  to  the  county  Agricultural  Society,  it  had  reached  644,960  bushels. 
The  average  product  per  acre,  was  in 

1840, 10  bushels. 

1845, 14      do 

1848, 20      do 

1850, 20      do 

By  a  reference  to  the  county  societies  transactions  for  1849,  it  appears 
thai  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  was  injured  by  an  unusual  absence  of  rain, 

*  8ee  analyte*  of  tnarls,  and  the  remarks  following  the  analyiet. 
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and  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  fly,  reducing  the  average  yield  to  16  bushels 
per  acre ;  the  harvests  of  1850,  however,  covered  the  fields  with  a  rich  and 
heavy  crop,  and  happily  without  any  serious  damage  from  that  insect. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  cultivated,  are  the  Hutchinson,  Soules,  Mediterra- 
nean, White  flint,  and  recently  the  Ohio  garden  wheat :  each  variety  has  strong 
advocates,  but  as  yet,  no  positive  data  exist  for  a  preference  beyond  the 
predilections  of  the  farmer.  The  county  society  has  adopted  means  for 
testing  the  qualities  of  several  varieties  of  wheat,  and  until  sueh  tests,  ex- 
aminations and  comparisons  have  been  accomplished,  all  present  preferences 
should  be  considered  as  unsettled  opinions. 

The  wheat  of  this  county  weighs  from  sixty  to  sixty-two  pounds  per 
bushel.  ' 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  has  occupied  much  attention  during  the 
last  fire  years ;  though  it  was  supposed  that  the  tenacious  clays  of  the 
county  must  forbid  a  profitable  return  from  this  crop. 

A  few  of  the  sandy  or  light  soils  of  the  northern  towns  had  at  an  early 
period  produced  good  crops ;  yet  the  whole  produce  of  this  grain  in  the  county 
in  the  year  1840,  barely  exceeded  175,000  bush. ;  in  1846,  about  7,500  acres 
were  planted  with  corn  and  yielded  204,000  bushels  or  27  bushels  per  acre. 

The  foreign  demand  for  Indian  corn  in  1847,  stimulated  producers  to 
plant  during  the  next  season  about  12,700  acres,  from  which  they  obtained 
a  yield  of  409,480  bushels,  or  an  average  of  thirty- two  bushels  per  acre. 

The  many  excellent  properties  of  Indian  corn,  as  a  wholesome  nutritious 
food,  the  rich  fodder  obtained  from  the  stalk  and  leaf,  for  the  nourishment 
of  cattle,  invite  more  earnest  attention  from  every  farmer  to  its  better  and 
more  extensive  cultivation. 

Though  the  average  quantity  of  grain  from  each  acre  has  been  thirty-two 
bushels,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  with  due  care  and  labor,  sixty  to 
eighty  bushels  may  be  obtained.  True,  this  crop  requires  more  labor 
than  most  other  grains,  and.  a  mistaken  economy  deters  many  from  planting 
more  than  is  needful  for  their  domestic  consumption.  Hence  the  reason 
that  this  county  has  not  yet  raised  a  crop  much  beyond  the  quantity  needed 
for  home  consumption,  for  if  fifteen  bushels  is  allowed  for  each  family,  and 
four  bushels  for  horses  and  cattle  per  head,  five  bushels  per  head  for  swine, 
it  will  require  250,000  bushels  for  the  use  of  the  county ;  whereas  the 
largest  quantity  yet  produced  is  about  400,000  bushels,  while  the  average 
product  for  the  five  last  years  does  not  exceed  800,000  bushels.  The  crop 
for  1850  is  estimated  in  the  census  at  277,000  bushels. 

The  varieties  of  corn  generally  planted  are  the  eight-rowed  and  twelve- 
rowed  yellow  corn,  the  grain  of  which  weighs  sixty  pounds  per  bushel. 
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The  oat  plant  is  a  native  of  a  oold  climate,  and  was  early  introduced  and 
naturalized  in  the  United  States.  The  high  summer  temperature  of  the 
American  climate  may  account  for  the  frequent  and  general  deterioration 
of  imported  oat  seed. 

Soil,  climate,  and  cultivation  have  in  various  places,  so  far  changed  the 
character  of  this  plant  as  to  produce  varieties,  or  classes,  but  all  owe  their 
existence  to  one  common  origin.  The  advance  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
oat  crop  in  this  county  is  shown  by  the  comparative  crops,  thus : 

In  1840  the  whole  crop  was 213,826  bushels. 

In  1845  do 292,397    do 

Inl848  do  411,650    do 

In  1849  do  320,000    do 

the  latter  being  an  average  of  over  39  bushels  per  acre.  The  usual  variety 
is  the  black  oat,  weighing  thirty- two  pounds  per  bushel.  Other  varieties 
hare  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  in  a  few  years  they  lose  the 
characteristics  of  their  native  soil,  and  may  not  be  considered  a  remunerat- 
ing crop. 

Barley  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  nor  is  it  esteemed  a  profitable 
crop.  It  is  cultivated  »or  brought  into  use  as  beneficial  in  a  system 
at  rotation,  and  about  five  thousand  acres  are  devoted  annually  to  its 
culture.  The  crop  rarely  exceeds  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  heading  out 
upon  a  straw  often  too  short  to  admit  of  binding  when  cut. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  for  extensive  tracts  of  soil  exist  in  the 
comity  well  adapted  to  its  full  development.  The  crop  of  1848  did  not 
exceed  124,000  bushels  of  the  six-rowed  variety,  which  generally  weighs 
forty-seven  to  forty-eight  pounds  per  bushel.  In  1849  the  entire  crop  was 
only  85,000  bushels.  The  two-rewed  or  chevalier  barley  was  introduced 
by  seed  imported  from  England  in  1848-49,  but  has  not  been  attended 
with  the  expected  success. 

Rye  is  raised  on  the  light  soils  of  the  northern  towns.  This  plant  k 
hardy ;  it  bears  the  winter  without  damage,  and  will  mature  on  any  soil. 
In  1840  the  crop  amounted  to  4,000  bushels  yielding  an  average  of  only 
seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1848  the  whole  crop  produced  28,000  bush- 
els, showing  that  more  careful  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  its  culture, 
for  the  average  yield  was  raised  to  thirteen  bushels  from  each  acre.  It  is 
evident  from  these  facts  that  rye  is  an  unprofitable  crop  in  the  county  of 
Seneca.  It  requires  a  better  preparation  of  the  soil,  or  more  attention  to 
its  proper  cultivation.  This  grain  should  be  sown  late  in  August  or  early 
in  September,  and  is  on  this  account  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  propagation 
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of  timothy  grass,  probably  from  the  fact  that  this  period  is  more  id  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  natural  season  for  committing  to 
the  earth  the  seed  of  this  indigenous  grass.  This  reason  is  strengthened  by 
the  failures  of  many  farmers  who  attempt  to  lay  their  fields  with  timothy 
in  the  spring,  or  in  the  autumn.  The  seed  perishes  in  the  waters  of  spring, 
and  is  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  autumn. 

When  rye  is  well  cultivated  it  will  produce  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain, 
and  three  thousand  pounds  of  straw  to  the  acre.  The  grain  contains  ninety 
per  cent  of  nutritive  matter.  One  bushel  of  rye  weighing  fifty-four  pounds, 
will  yield  forty-two  pounds  of  flour,  and  make  fifty-six  pounds  of  bread. 
The  rye  plant  tillers  freely,  offering  a  rich  green  crop  for  sheep  in  autumn* 
and  an  early  pasture  in  spring,  without  injury  to  the  plant  or  crop.  With 
these  advantages  it  seems  desirable  that  the  farmers  of  Seneca  county  should 
permit  rye  to  have  more  attention  and  consideration.  The  cultivation  of 
rye  is  so  far  neglected,  that  the  crop  of  1849  does  not  exceed  8*500 
bushels. 

Buckwheat  is  a  fluctuating  crop,  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  or  even 
forty  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  1848  amounted  .to  75,006  bushels, 
yielding  an  average  of  eighteen  bushels  per  acre.  Extensive  use  is  made 
of  this  seed  to  produce  a  green  crop  for  turning  into  or  under  the  soil  by 
the  plow.  This  is  generally  accomplished  when  the  plant  is  coming  into 
flower,  and  esteemed  but  little  inferior  to  red-  olover  as  a  green  manure. 
The  bran  or  chaff  from  buckwheat  is  found  to  be  very  nutritious  for  cattle. 

Flax  is  not  now  held  in  esteem.  It  was  raised  extensively  ten  years  ago, 
but  its  exhausting  power  has  been  so  severely  felt,  that  no  prudent  farmer 
is  willing  to  injure  his  farm  by  a  crop  which  will  not  pay  for  the  large  pro* 
portion  of  elements  it  carries  off  from  the  soil.  About  6,000  bushels  were 
produced  in  1848,  and  less  in  subsequent  seasons. 

The  bay  crop  is  a  most  important  object,  and  in  this  region  it  occasionally 
falls  fehort  of  a  sufficient  supply,  arising  from  the  greater  proportion  of  acres 
being  devoted  to  grain  crops.  The  whole  number  of  improved  acres  is 
151,000,  of  which  only  25,000  acres  are  oocupied  as  grass  lands  for 
hay. 

In  1840,  the  crop  of  hay  was  estimated  at  38,163  tons ;  in  1848,  the  esti- 
mated crop  was  38,800  tons,  indicating  no  material  increase  of  this  description 
of  fodder,  while  official  returns  prove  an  increase  of  cattle,  hones,  and 
sheep.  Much  inconvenience  was  endured  through  the  last  winter,  from  die 
want  of  hay,  a  want  not  unfrequently  rendered  more  severe  by  improvident 
waste  in  feeding.  These  occasional  interruptions  of  the  farm  economy  ad- 
minister lessons  of  wholesome  ^severity,  and  early  correct  the  evil.    It  is 
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true,  the  season  was  alike  unpropitious  for  hay  as  for  grain  last  year,  but 
the  increase  of  stobk,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  acres  devoted  to 
their  support,  proves  the  general  position.  * 

Potatoes  have  received  but  limited  attention.  The  ravages  of  disease, 
the  absence  of  any  remedy,  and  the  difficulty  attending  cultivation  of  root 
crops  in  the  siiff  clays  of  this  county,  restrict  the  production  to  a  quantity 
barely  sufficient  for  domestic  uses.  The  yield  seldom  exceeds  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  except  in  the  light  and  gravelly  soils  of  the  northern  towns. 
The  crop  in  1849  did  not  exceed  80,000  bushels. 

The  disease  which  has  for  several  years  injured  the  potato  crop  in  most 
parts  of  the  oountry  seems  enveloped  in  darkness,  as  impenetrable  as  when 
first  it  blighted  the  farmers'  hopes.    The  usefulness  and  excellence  of  this* 
root  demand  continued  observation  and  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  thf  errors,  if  any,  in  the  modes  of  cultivation. 

The  fearful  results  in  Ireland,  arising  from  the  general  destruction  of  the 
potato  crop  in  1847,  when  famine  and  disease  annihilated  many  thousands 
of  the  people,  induced  the  offer  of  valuable  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the 
cause — industrious  talent  was  taxed  to  its  limit — numbers  of  reports  wete 
presented  to  the  agricultural  societies  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
all  containing  valuable  observations,  many  of  them  conflicting,  none  of  them 
satisfactory. 

It  is  only  about  one  hundred  years  since  the  potato  became  generally  cul- 
tivated  in  Scotland,  and  then  with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  before  the  year 
1800,  however,  the  potato  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  Scotch 
people,  especially  in  the  Highland  districts.  The  proverbial  thrift  and  cau- 
tion of  that  people,  at  once  led  them  to  contend  with  the  disease,  which,  in 
1846-7-8,  was  depriving  them  of  food,  and  in  some  places  reducing  them 
to  a  condition  of  suffering  almost  as  intense  as  affected  Ireland. 

It  was  remembered  that  in  1806  the  white  potato  and  the  "  leather  coat" 
were  the  only  potatoes  then  cultivated,  though  occasionally  the  large  pink 
aye,  or  "  Virginian"  variety,  was  planted.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  a 
variety  called  the  Perthshire  red  yielded  in  quantity  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  the  whites  or  the  pink  eyes,  consequently  these  Perthshire  reds 
supplanted  all  other  varieties ;  but  in  time  doubts  arose  as  to  the  amount 
of  nourishment  in  the  new  variety,  when  experiments  were  carefully  made 
which  proved  that  the  new  variety  was  less  nutritive  than  the  old,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  seven.  The  Perthshire  reds  have  been  continued  as  a 
principal  plant  until  a  degenerated  and  enfeebled  constitution,  or  other  cause 
has  rendered  it  liable  to  disease  and  destruction,  like  all  other  varieties. 

The  great  object  of  attention  since  1846  has  been  to  procure  a  variety, 
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which  could  withstand  the  potato  disease,  and  experiment  has  introduced 
numerous  varieties ;  some  with  long  and  others  with  short  stems ;  one 
variety  with  close  dense  foliage,  another  with  light  and  thin  leaves. 

Without  any  present  means  of  knowing  the  systems  of  cultivation  there 
in  use,  it  seems  evident  from  the  difference  of  leaf  and  of  stem,  that  a  different 
cultivation  might  be  necessary,  and  this  observation  is  made,  purposely  to 
draw  more  attention  to  the  variety  of  plants  used  in  this  country,  with  their 
habits  both  above^  and  under  the  ground.  When  Mr.  Knight,  the  well 
known  horticulturist,  turned  his  attention  to  the  potato,  he  planted  whole 
tubers  six  inches  apart  in  drills  four  feet  asunder  on  light  soil,  and 
obtained  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  bushels  per  aero  each  bushel  weighing 
eighty-two  pounds,  the  variety  planted  by  Mr.  Knight  was  called  "  Lark- 
man's  potato."  March  was  the  time  for  planting  in  Scotland,  and  is  now 
most  generally  adopted,  presenting  another  feature  worthj|of  attention 
here,  that  is  earlier  planting. 

If  the  potato  draws  much  of  its  sustenance  through  its  leaves,  and  as  all 
leaves  when  shaded  become  inefficient,  it  is  evidently  important  to  give  the 
potato  plant  more  space  than  is  usually  afforded  to  it ;  rows  four  feet  asun- 
der arc  full  near. 

In  1828,  the  opinion  was  entertained  that  "  exhausted  varieties  were  too 
often  cultivated,  and  that  vigorous  seedlings  would  yield  the  largest  return." 
This  view  has  been  entertained  in  this  country,  and  strongly  impressed  with 
this  belief,  the  idea  of  re-introduction  from  the  native  habitat  of  this  escu- 
lent, was  suggested  by  General  Joseph  0.  Swift,  of  Geneva,  to  the  Secreta- 
ry of  t^e  Navy  department,  and  instructions  were  issued  to  officers  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  to  procure  when  practicable  the  potato  tuber,  from  the 
Gorges  of  the  Andes,  and  transmit  them  for  cultivation  in  this  country.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  their  cultivation,  and  their 
arrival  will  be  looked  for  with  impatience. 

One  other  consideration  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  deserves  notice ;  a 
healthy  plant  at  or  near  maturity  has  about  ten  sets  of  main  roots,  with  four 
to  each  set.  The  length  of  the  main  fibres  is  about  twelve  inches,  and  a 
mean  length  of  four  inches  for  every  lateral  fibre.  If  these  data  are  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  readily  understood,  how  extensive  are  the  demands  upon  the 
soil  for  food,  and  how  numerous  the  mouths  to  supply  one  plant,  and 
the  inference  seems  irresistable  that  more  ground  is  needed  by  each  plant 
than  is  usually  allowed,  and  that  the  operation  of  hoeing  should  be  effected 
with  more  discretion. 

The  improvement  of  the  soil,  with  an  increased  attention  to  the  various 
crops  within  a  few  years,  is  admitted,  and  is  evident ;  yet  there  is  a  want 
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pervading  probably  the  agricultural  community  at  large,  of  closer  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  soils  appropriate  to  particular  crops  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
want  of  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  various  soils,  and 
crops  cultivated.  Every  candid  man  will  doubtless  admit  these  truths,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  present  year  will  not  fail  to  produce  an  effective  remedy. 

The  analyses  of  more,  than  fifty  farms  spread  over  each  town,  are  a  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  above  allegation,  and  of  the  judicious  action  of  the 
farmers  of  Seneca  county  to  apply  the  most  sore  and  reliable  means  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  best  method  of  managing  their  soils. 

This  however  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  system  of  cheap  farming. 
The  soil  cannot  be  brought  into  condition,  nor  can  it  be  retained  in  fertility, 
without  the  Application  of  manure,  and  constant  additions  of  some  kind, 
equivalent  to  all  that  is  taken  away  by  the  crops. 

It  is  a  wanton  waste  of  property  to  pursue,  what  is  usually  called  cheap 
farming :  it  is  in  truth  an  extravagant  and  ruinous  system. 

The  word  "  cheap"  in  the  ears  of  many  has  an  agreeable  sound,  having 
a  supposed  relationship  to  prudence  and  economy,  but  this  is  one  among  seve- 
ral self-deceptions  to  which  the  farmer  is  liable.  The  word  "  cheap91  in  ag- 
ricultural, as  in  most  other  matters  means  inferior.  When  a  cheap  arti- 
cle is  obtained,  the  probability  is  that  deception  lurks  somewhere  about  it ; 
it  is  either  imperfect  in  fabrk  or  material,  or  purchased  at  less  than  its 
bona  fide  value ;  in  which  case,  the  purchaser  is  but  aiding  in  the  ruin  of 
the  seller.  '  The  proneness  of  man  to  run  after  oheap  articles,  or  bargains, 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  fraud,  as  it  induces  the  production  of  commodities 
fair  to  the  eye,  yet  valueless  t  for  use.  The  maker  or  manufacturer  is 
tempted  to  administer  to  the  cupidity  of  his  fellow  men  ;  obtaining  a  full 
value  and  large  profit  on  inferior  products,  or  cheap  articles,  made  express- 
ly to  gratify  the  desire  for  "  bargains,"  and  to  do  which  less  labor  has  been 
employed,  inferior  materials  used,  and  the  same  exterior  presented  to  the 
eye,  as  is  usual  in  the  perfect  article.  Thus  deterioration  is  encouraged  and 
the  fanner  who  thus  acts,  too  soon  finds  himself  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Though  these  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  classes  of  men :  the 
more  quiet  and  somewhat  insulated  position  of  the  farmer  seems  to  expose  him 
more  to  the  influences  of  men  who  would  use  the  specious  plea  of  cheapness. 

One  other  remark  upon  a  practice  nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing,  may  not 
be  out  of  place  and  that  is,  using  seed  grain  of  inferior  quality,  forgetful 
of  the  sound  maxim  that  "  like  produces  like."  Some  farmers  have  sown 
the  refuse  grain  of  their  winnowing  mills  for  seed,  others  the  u  tailings." 
The  seed  did  vegetate  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  result  was  had 
other  than  short  heads  of  grain,  with  diminutive  seed. 
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Vegetable  is  like  animal  life  in  this  respect ;  the  most  perfect  symme- 
try and  form  is  generally  carried  from  the  parent  to  the  offspring.  So  like- 
wise full  sound  healthy  seed,  will  in  good  soil,  insure  good  sound  and 
abundant  crops. 

A  selection  of  the  finest  seed  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  good  crops ;  it 
most  be  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds,  every  one  of  which  either  thrusts 
the  cultivated  plant  from  its  rightful  position,  or  robs  it  of  the  food  intend- 
ed for  it,  in  either  case  diminishing  the  crop. 

Rotation  Systems. 

Careful  observation  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  farmers  of  this  county, 
that  excessive  cropping  is  injurious  to  their  arms,  and  that  a  system  of  ro- 
tation of  crops  must  be  maintained,  whereby  manures  and  fertilising  mat- 
ters shall  be  added  to  the  soil  in  a  proportion,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  is 
annually  taken  away ;  and  though  ever  productive,  yet  shall  be  preserved 
free  from  weeds  and  noisome  plants. 

It  may  hot  be  necessary  in  this  work  to  explain  the  necessity  for*  and  ad- 
vantages of  well  arranged  rotations  of  crops ;  a  reference  to  the  analyses 
of*  grain  and  seeds  (see  appendix)  will  afford  a  useful  illustration.  Glover 
fields  are  uniformly  dressed  with  gypsum,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  follows 
the  practice :  clover  is  found  to  contain,  when  in  a  healthy  condition,  abont 
six  to  nine  per  cent,  of  gypsum,  unless  therefore,  the  soil  contains  a  portion 
fully  adequate  to  the  supply,  or  that  a  sufficient  dressing  be  carefully  ap- 
plied to  the  growing  crop,  the  plant  will  not  flourish  nor  yield  its  perfect 
seed.  «Hence  it  is  clear  that,  a  course  of  rotation,  which  shall  cause  gyp- 
sum (plaster)  to  be  added  to  a  field,  other  elements  being  in  due  quantities, 
such  soil  will  yield  abundant  crops  of  clover.  So  likewise  with  wheat : 
lime,  potash  and  phosphates  are  essential  constituents  of  this  plant,  which 
are  largely  carried  from  the  fields  by  every  crop  that  is  harvested ;  any 
succeeding  crop,  therefore,  in  rotation,  which  shall  by  its  mode  or  system  of 
cultivation  add  these  important  ingredients,  will  the  sooner  prepare  the 
ground  for  another  crop  of  wheat  in  rotation ;  whereas  repeated  crops  of 
wheat  in  successive  seasons,  must  inevitably  be  deteriorated  and  unprofitable. 

Every  practical  and  well  informed  farmer  admits  these  facts,  and  assents 
to  the  propriety  of  a  judicious  system  of  rotation.  He  is  aware  that  by 
this  system,  his  fields  never  become  "  tired"  of  olover  or  of  any  other  plant; 
his  fields  increase  in  fertility  instead  of  exhibiting  signs  of  exhaustion,  and 
his  pastures  are  rich  and  lasting. 

Another  important  benefit  derived  from  a  system  of  rotation  is  the  fire- 
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quent  destruction  of  worms,  grubs  and  insects,  which  have  too  often  de- 
vastated the  crops,  on  fields  long  continued  under  one  unvaried  course 
of  culture  or  use. 

Botation  destroys  not  only  the  insect,  but  with  it  countless  numbers  of 
insect  eggs,  depriving  others  of  their  natural  food,  they  forsake  the  farm 
where  frequent  interruptions  disturb  and  destroy  them. 

In  this  grain  growing  region  a  common  rotation  has  been,  wheat  and  clo- 
ver ;  but  a  better  system  is  corn,  well  manured,  wheat  and  clover. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  with  the  knowledge  and  facts  of  this  system, 
broadly  presented  and  successfully  accomplished  by  many  excellent  man* 
ers,  yet  there  are  many  farms  in  the  county  which  give  evidence  of  improvi- 
dent over  cropping.  Not  only  by  the  product  of  ill  developed  grain,  but 
also,  by  the  display  of  chess  and  thistles,  which  rob  the  grain  of  a  share  of 
potash,  lime,  and  the  phosphates,  and  deprive  the  owner  of  many  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  which  a  more  correct  system  would  have  secured  for  him. 

One  other  benefit  of  this  system  should  be  named  because  of  its  econo- 
my and  profit,  i.  e.  it  avoids  the  loss  of  a  year  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

A  form  thoroughly  cultivated  with  a  three  or  four  year  rotation,  becomes 
free  from  weeds ;  and  being  well  supplied  with  manures,  the  old  system  of 
naked  fallows  may  be  omitted,  and  every  acre  devoted  to  useful  and  profi- 
table  products.  This  thorough  cultivation  is  adopted  by  some  farmers  with 
signal  advantage,  but  here  as  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  weeds  are  too  often 
allowed  to  hold  dominion  and  mastery  over  many  a  farmer,  forbidding  the 
use  of*  the  thorough  system  alluded  to.  The  same  powerful  influence  whioh 
now  compels  the  farmer  to  seek  for  means  to  re-fertilize  his  exhausted  soil, 
most  ere  long  induce  him  to  eradicate  every  useless  plant  which  interferes 
with  the  growth  of  his  grains  or  grasses. 

If  it  were  practicable  to  introduce  root  culture  into  this  county  in  a 
course  of.  rotation,  it  would  tend  to  deepen  the  soil,  and  cause  a  better  pre- 
paration for  other  crops.  The  climate  and  soil,  seem,  however,  to  forbid  the 
use  of  roots  to  any  extent,  thus  depriving  the  fanner  of  one  means  of  deep 
tillage*  Other  and  effectual  means  are  in  use,  such  as  draining,  deep 
plowing,  and  sub-soil  plowing :  these  afford  all*  the  important  advantages 
of  deep  tillage.  Deep  plowing  is  generally  practiced  by  observing  farmers, 
who  run  their  plows  at  the  depth  of  eight  inches.  The  average  depth  of 
the  furrows  of  the  county  does  not  exceed  six  inches :  especially  on  the 
stiff  clays,  as  the  seasons  interfere,  and  under  such  circumstances  render 
the  tillage  imperfect.  The  difficulty  is  fast  disappearing,  for  draining  and 
manuring  have  changed  the  clays,   lessening  their    tenacity,  increasing 
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their  temperature,  connecting  them  to  richer  loams,  and  enabling  them  to 
yield  larger  crops  of  grain. 

The  evidence  of  every  successive  year,  has  clearly  manifested  the  economy 
and  profit  of  deep  tillage  ;  the  mechanical  operations  on  the  soil,  require  less 
force  and  labor,  less  seed  is  necessary,  and  all  manures  produce  their  full  effect. 
Many  of  the  best  informed  farmers  are  firm  in  the  opinion,  that  deep  plowing 
and  subsoil  plowing,  are  more  effective  on  wheat  soils,  when  a  judicious  system 
of  drainage  has  been  adopted  ;  for  though  deep  tillage  by  the  plow,  allows  the 
roots  of  plants  to  seek  their  food  at  a  greater  depth  from  the  surface,  yet 
they  will  extend  themselves  to  the  cold  influences  of  retained  waters,  where 
drains  do  not  exist,  and  be  deprived  of  that  full  measure  of  health  and 
vigor,  which  the  principle  of  deep  tillage  is  intended  to  afford. 

The  practice  of  a  Romulus  fanner  is  here  given  as  being  consistent  with 
sound  observation  and  with  science.  He  manured  his  field  with  thirty-two 
loads  of  manure  to  each  acre,  and  planted  a  crop  of  Indian  corn :  the  next  year 
he  planted  the  field,  (five  acres)  with  potatoes,  beets  and  peas ;  the  third  year 
the  field  was  seeded  with  grass  seed  on  barley.  His  reasonirg  was  thus, 
the  Indian  corn  would  take  away  the  phosphates  applied  in  manure ; 
but  there  remained  a  considerable  portion  of  other  substances  useful 
to  other  crops  such  as  soda  and  potash,  these  being  essential  to  po- 
tatoes, he  obtained  a  crop  equal  to  his  hopes — the  beets  were  good 
and  peas  abundant.  He  concluded  that  lime  enough  with  other  ingredi- 
ents, yet  remained  for  a  heavy  crop  of  hay,  and  here  again  he  was  right  in 
his  theory  and  successful  in  the  crop.  After  communicating  these  facts  he 
was  gratified  and  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  in  truth  closely 
followed  the  rotation  pointed  out  by  Professor  Norton  in  his  valuable 
"  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture/'  recently  published,  and  he  heartily 
subscribes  to  the  principle  there  laid  down,  that *4  rotations  are  necessary 
and  afford  the  only  means  as  yet  discovered,  through  which  the  majority  of 
farmers  can  regularly  obtain  heavy  crops  with  profit  to  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  up  the  value  of  their  land." 

Pasture  and  Hay  Grounds. 

In  a  county  where  grain  is  the  chief  product,  a  small  portion  of  the  soil 
is  reserved  for  pasture  or  hay.  Heretofore  about  one-eighth  of  the  coun- 
ty appears  to  have  been  used  for  these  purposes,  and  produced  an  average 
yield  of  one  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  to  the  acre.  At  this  time  about  one- 
third  of  the  arable  land  is  in  grass  for  pasture  and  hay. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  priori  ion  of  meadow  lands  is  nearly 
two-thirds  of  their  whole  surface.     In  Germany,  the  proportion  is  said  to 
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be  one-fourth.     In  France  it  is  one-seventh,  while  in  Spain,  Italy  and  other 
nations  only  one-tenth  of  the  soil  is  in  pasture  and  meadow. 

The  practice  in  this  county  is  similar  to  the  practice  of  England  in  the 
treatment  of  grass  lands,  where  the  improved  systems  of  rotation  aro  main- 
tained. The  fields  are  pastured,  then  broken  up  for  grain,  and  in  course  laid 
down  in  grass,  whioh  yielding  in  succession  hay,  seed  and  pastures  are  again 
carried  through  the  same  system  of  rotation.  Grass  lands  on  low  margins 
of  the  lakes  or  on  moist  levels,  are  retained  for  a  longer  period  as  pasture 
ground,  the  proportion  is  however,  limited,  as  the  banka  of  the  lakes 
rise  abruptly  from  the  waters,  presenting  a  soil  not  well  suite? to  permanent 
pastures. 


.  /? 


Timothy.— (Phlevm  prattnie.  Fiorin  Grass.— (Jgrostis  ttolonifcra.) 

The  cultivated  grasses  are  red  clover  and  timothy ;  occasionally  the  red  top 
is  mixed  with  the  above,  and  (though  rarely)  orchard  grass.  Red  clover  is 
gown  in  the  spring  upon  the  winter  wheat  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  seed  to  each  acre ;  as  this  plant  is  biennial,  enduring  for  two  sea- 
sons only,  it  is  customary  to  sow  the  seed  of  timothy  grass  at  the  same 
time  with  the   clover  seed,  in   the*  pro  portion    of  twelve  of  clover  to  six 
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pounds  of  timothy  seed.     The  timothy  will  then  follow  the  clover,  produ- 
cing the  richest  and  best  hay  for  horses. 

In  regard  to  sowing  clover  seed,  many  scatter  it  on  the  late  snows,  and 
others  on  the  frosted  ground,  believing  that  it  is  thus  easily  admitted  into 
the  soil  and  covered  by  the  heaving  and  falling  of  the  crust  of  earth.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  system  is  correct,  for  it  is  unnatural,  and 
if  the  sown  seed  should  vegetate  by  reason  of  a  few  warm  days,  and  then 
be  covered  with  frost  and  ice,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  young  plant  must 
suffer  and  perish.  The  application  ol  gypsum  or  plaster  to  clover  is  uni- 
versal. No  prudent  farmer  omits  to  dress  his  clover  lots  with  plaster  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  This  is  done  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve 
cents  per  acre  for  plaster,  which  can  be  readily  had  from  the  quarries  at 
Seneca  Falls,  or  from  the  plaster  beds  of  Cayuga.  The  analysis  of  the  ash 
of  the  clover  plant  shows  a  large  amount  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  among 
its  elements,  and  this  explains  the  very  striking  benefits  derived  from  plas- 
ter or  gypsum.*  It  is  probable  that  clover  fields  would  derive  a  yet  greater 
advantage  if  they  were  harrowed  before  the  plaster  was  applied,  and  before 
the  clover  shoots  strongly  forth. 

Farmers  differ  in  practice  as  to  sowing  timothy  seed  when  unmixed  with 
clover.  If  sown  in  the  spritg  it  is  liable  to  perish  during  the  heat  and 
drought  of  summer,  and  if  sown  in  autumn,  it  will  perish  with  the  frosts 
and  snows.  The  most  natural  season  to  deposit  this  seed  with  success,  is  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  if  then  sown  with  rye  both  crops  generally  sue 
ceed.  When  sown  in  the  spring  with  oats  or  barley,  it  may  succeed,  but 
often  fails,  aud  the  same  results  from  autumnal  sowing.  The  August 
sowing  is  the  most  successful  and  best  practice.  As  timothy  grass  does  not 
produce  an  aftermath,  it  is  usual  to  sow  with  it  either  red  top,  or  orchard 
grass,  to  give  a.eecond  cutting,  or  to  thicken  the  bottom  for  heavier  crops 
of  hay,  or  closer  pasture  for  cattle. 

An  analysis  of  the  ash  of"  timothy  has  recently  been  made,t  by  which  it 
appears  that  nearly  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  ash  is  potash ;  hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  use  of  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  are  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  promote  the  healthy  growth  and  maturity  of  timothy,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  a  judicious  annual  distribution  of  lime,  plaster,  and 
ashes  would  increase  the  hay  crops  of  this  county  in  a  large  ratio. 

The  clover  plant  is  here  generally  ready  for  the  scythe  early  in  July,  and 
a  second  crop  is  taken  for  seed  in  the  autumn.  Some,  however,  feed  the 
second  year's  early  growth  of  clover  from  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  and 

*  Plaster  is  a  combination  of  lime,  sulphuric  ncid,  and  water. 
f  Emmons. 
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then  let  it  ran  to  flower,  catting  it  hi  season  for  seed.     In  this  way  much 
vegetable  matter  falls  from  trampled  plants,  assisting  to  enrich  the  soil. 

Timothy  grass  is  not  generally  matured  for  catting  until  the  end  of  July, 
a  period  most  important  to  the  farmer  for  securing  his  grain.  Consequently 
this  grass  is  from  necessity  allowed  to  stand  on  the  field  until  the  seed  if 
perfected  and  ripe,  having  taken  from  the  stem  and  leaf  those  properties 
most  essential  for  the  nourishment  of  animals.  With  a  view  to  securing 
the  timothy  crop  in  its  best  condition,  it  needs  to  be  cut  and  cured  ten  days 
or  more  before  the  ripening  of  the  teed. 


(ffuHairMMMii.) 


It  would  be  an  improvement  to  the  hay  and  pasture  grounds  of  this 
county,  if  red  top  grass  were  more  generally  cultivated.  Red  top  is  a 
valuable  and  acceptable  fodder  for  cattle,  and  another  important  charac- 
teristic is,  that  it  is  a  less  exhausting  crop  than  timothy,  as  it  contains  only 
four  or  five  per  oent.  of  potash,  while  timothy  oontains  over  thirty  per  cent 

It  is  now  evident  that  an  increasing  desire  to  improve  the  stock  of  tie 
county  of  Seneca,  will  demand  more  attention  to  the  production  of  nutritive 
grasses  for  pasture  and  hay.    The  period  has  arrived  when  n  characteristic 
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distinction  must  be  made  between  meadows,  or  mowing  grounds,  and  pasture 
land.  While  grain  crops  yield  a  full  remunerating  profit  it  will  be  impor- 
tant to  ascertain  the  relative  values  of  the  various  grasses,  in  order  that  the 
most  productive  and  nutritive  may  alone  occupy  the  soil,  and  thus  avoid  a 
diminished  appropriation  of  acres  to  the  growth  of  grain,  yet  meeting  the 
increased  demand  for  hay  and  pasture. 

With  this  intent,  meadows  or  mowing  lands  should  be  stocked  with 
timothy/  fescue*  meadow  foxtail,  and  meadow  grass.  The  biennial  rye- 
grass will  be  a  valuable  addition  if  introduced  into  the  county.  One  or 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  have  delayed  this  object,  yet  it  is  very  desirable 
to  naturalise  this  nutritive  grass  in  this  region.  Successive  efforts  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  full  success.  Timothy 
grass  has  been  already  named  as  cultivated.  The  fescue  grossest  have  not 
received  the  same  attention.  This  grass  is  very  acceptable  and  grateful  to 
every  kind  of  stock,  and  they  consume  it  with  a  keen  relish.  Sheep  and 
horses  will  occasionally  show  a  preference  for  the  meadow  foxtail,  and  for 
young  timothy. 

The  meadow  grasses  (or  spear  grasses)  shoot  forth  early  in  the  "Spring, 
offering  an  agreeablo  repast  to  every  animal.  A  field  stocked  with  these 
grasses  exclusively  will  afford  the  best  and  most  nutritive  hay. 

Pasture  fields  require  a  different  herbage,  and  should  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  early  or  late  pasturage  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  propri- 
etor. The  following  grasses  seem  to  be  most  appropriate  to  early  pasture 
grounds,  viz :  foxtail  and  the  vernal  grass.  The  first  has  teen  already 
named  as  an  excellent  grass  for  meadows,  and  the  latter  is  well  known  as 
common  in  most,  pastures  giving  a  rich  fragrance  to  meadow  hay.  This 
grass  is  not  much  relished  by  stock,  yet  as  an  early  green  food  is  eaten  by 
them  with  advantage. 

The  annual  meadow  grass  is  the  most  common  of  all  grasses.  It  will  be 
found  in  fields  perpetually  flowering,  affording  a  sweet  and  acceptable  herb- 
age for  all  stock.  Tbeec  grasses  when  cultivated  carefully,  yield  an  early 
and  large  amount  of  pasturage.  They  ought  to  be  sown  in  September,  and 
then  will  not  fail  to  produce  good  pasturage  during  the  following  season. 
If  sown  at  an  earlier  date  the  seed  will  be  liable  to  perish  during  the  con- 
tinued hot  and  usually  dry  weather  at  the  season  of  harvest. 


♦.This  gross  derived  its  name  from  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson,  who  first  cultivated  h  as  a  hay  grata  most 
successfully  in  Maryland. 

t  Drawings  of  the  cultivated  grasses  are  added  to  this  work,  and  the  seed  of  each  varhHy  i*  depos- 
ited in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  examination  of  all  who  seek  or  desire  such 
information. 


p....  [mi  I  607 

Among  the  *atcr  pasture  grasses  may  be  named  timothy,  and  fionn, 
which  is  a  common  grass  in  England.  It  does  not  however,  succeed  well 
m  dry  soils,  though  on  the  rioh  soils  rf  this  county  it  will  prove  valuable. 


Fanners  are  aware  that  in  every  pasture  field  there  is  naturally  a  mixture 
of  grasses  which  produce  more  or  less  according  to  the  season.  Set  a 
larger  yield  and  better  grass  may  always  be  produced  by  cultivating  the 
above  named  grass  seeds  in  doe  proportions.  A  careful  attention  to 
meadow  and  pasture  grounds  Vill  ever  bo  largely  remunerated  by  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  food  for  all  kinds 
of  stock.  This  Kystetn  of  cultivating  hay  and  pasture  gounds  for  permanent 
use  has  been  partially  practiced  in  this  county,  with  rcsnlts  encouraging  and 
claiming  greater  efforts  and  continued  application. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  farmers  us  to  the  proper  period 
for  applying  manures  to  grass  fields.  Convenience  has  induced  some  to 
spread  their  manures  immediately  after  harvest,  others  in  September,  and 
again  others  in  October.  The  rule  should  bo  to  avoid  the  frosts,  enow  and 
ioe,  for  an  exposure  to  these  influences  must  oarry  off  much  that  is  valuable 
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by  trashing  over  the  hardened  surface,  without  penetrating  the  soil.  The 
moat  favorable  time  for  distributing  manure  oa  grass  fields,  is  when  the 
rains  of  approving  autumn  ma;  wash  the  fertilising  matters  into  the  sail 
among  the  roots  of  the  grass  plants,  giving  them  food  for  a  vigorous  and 
early  shoot  in  the  spring. 


Tooih -flowered 


The  absence  of  care  and  attention  to  hay  and  pasture  grounds  is  observa- 
ble on  too  many  farms.  The  proprietors  of  such  farms  are  probably  intent 
upon  the  cultivation  of  grain  only,  or  may  not  be  aware  that  where  stock 
are  fed  upon  pastures  or  meadows,  a  constant  and  rapid  deterioration  is  in 
progress.  The  phosphates  are  carried  off  in  tbe  bones,  and  bodies,  and 
milk  of  the  animals,  the  manure  dropped  upon  the  field  affording  bnt  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  amount  of  essential  ingredients  taken  away,  and  the 
Gelds  soon  exhibit  an  exhausted  condition. 

This  wasteful  practice  fii  In  no  alleviation  by  *  .  log  the  cattle  with  en- 
riching food  on  the  pastu]  <  nd,  from  other  sources  than  the  products 
of  the  farm,  for  all  anim*'  i-*-)  yed  in  the  yafli       yens  when  intended  for 
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the  shambles.  The  improving  condition  of  tue  cattle,  the  introduction  of 
full  blooded  Darhams  and  Devon*,  will  at  an  early  day  correct  the  evils 
abore  alluded  to. 


IpMi'i  tt^nrii.) 


[Asi 


AgrMlWlka  P.nic  ru 
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Weeds, 

The  high  value  of  labor  during  the  early  period  of  the  settlement  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  county  of  Seneca,  and  the  prevalent  error  of  possessing  more 
acres  than  oould  be  cultivated  by  the  proprietor,  caused  a  defective  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  cultivated  crops  ;  consequently  weeds  and  grasses,  useless 
as  food  for  man,  abounded  in  the  growing  grain,  were  gathered  with  the  har- 
vest, and  formed  a  mischievous  proportion  of  the  seed  reserved  for  future 
use. 

These  weeds  and  grasses  abstracted  from  the  soil,  a  portion  of  the  sour* 
ishment  due  to  the  growing  grain  for  its  full  development,  thereby  re* 
ducing  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  nutriment, 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  fanner  to  clean  his  seed,  or  to  eradicate 
the  weeds  after  they  had  vegetated. 

The  grass  crops  were  as  injuriously  affected  by  weeds  as  were  the  grain 
fields;  yielding  a  hay  devoid  of  nourishment  for  cattle;  the  more  tender 
and  useful  grasses,  were  outstripped  and  overcome  by  their  rougher  and 
coarser  rivals. 

A  cause  for  such  neglect  prior  to  the  year  1820,  was,  the  abundant  pro- 
duct of  the  soil  yielded  to  the  moderate  labor  and  imperfect  farming  of  the 
majority  of  the  settlers :  but  since  the  year  above  named,  improvident  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  diminished  crops,  and  an  increase  of  labor  with  anxiety, 
have  claimed  and  secured  the  attention  of  Seneca  county  farmers  to  a  more 
perfect  eradication  of  weeds  and  prevention  of  their  growth.  The  change 
from  indifferent  cultivation  to  a  better  system  has  especially  marked  the  pe- 
riod since  the  year  1840,  bringing  with  it  an  increase  in  the  average  pro- 
ducts of  the  principal  crops,  and  raising  the  county  to  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  productive  soils  of  the  State. 

The  weeds  which  at  this  time  need  the  most  attention,  are  the  pigeon 
weed,  Canadian  thistle,  cockle,  chess,  and  wild  mustard  or  charlock,  daisy, 
mayweed,  dock,  and  bindweed.  A  class  of  low  weeds  less  troublesome, 
yet  injurious,  are  groundsell,  chick  weed,  shepherd's  purse,  St.  John's  wort; 
and  in  pastures  may  too  often  be  found  mullein,  burdock  hog-weed  and 
sorrel.  These  weeds  are  classed  according  to  the  proportion  of  mischief  or 
loss,  which  they  impose  upon  an  improvident  farmer. 

At  the  head  of  this  list  of  foes  may  be  ranked  the  pigeon  weed,  known 
also  by  the  names  of  redroot,  and  stone  weed.  This  plant  has  been  spread 
extensively  over  the  middle  counties  of  the  State.  Its  appearance  and  ra* 
pid  increase  on  fields  where  it  did  not  exist  before,  in  the  remembrance  of 
long  resident  inhabitants,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea,  that  migrating  pigeons 
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dropped  the  seed  of  this  plant  in  their  flight  across  the  State  ;*  it  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  know  that  this  formidable  enemy  increases  more  than  two 
hundred  fold  annually.  The  plant  is  covered  with  short  hairs,  the  stem 
rises  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  with  four  or  five  branches  springing  from  near  die 
loot,  and  often  branched  near  the  top ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  being  frdm  one 
to  two  inches  long.  At  the  root  or  base  of  each  leaf  two  seeds  are  found,  oval 
in  shape  with  tapering  points,  rough,  wrinkled,  and  when  mature  they  are 
dark  brown.  The  seed  is  oleaginous,  affording  two  Or  three  quarts  of  oil 
from  one  bushel  of  seed.  Its  oily  character  secures'  for  the  seed  a  vitality 
for  many  years  if  covered  in  the  earth,  rendering  it  difficult  to  extirpate, 
when  it  has  once  got  possession  of  the  soil;  Like  wheat  it  vegetates  in  the 
autumn,  throwing  off  vigorous  plants  before  the  winter  frosts  harden  the 
earth,  it  is  wise  therefore  to  induce  the  seed  ta  germinate  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble when  fallen  from  the  recent  plants,  then  to  plow  and  bury  them ;  if  any 
plants!  again  appear,  the  preparation  for  a  spring  crop  will  destroy  them. 
This  process  of  autumnal  and  spring  plowing,  is  the  only  reliable  remedy 
for  the  destruction  of  this  weed. 

The  Canadian  thistle  may  be  ranked  second  to  the  redroot,  in  its  evil  in- 
fluences ;  great  as  the  mischief  is,  this  pest  is  more  readily  conquered,  but 
vain  is  all  labor,  and  hopeless  the  task  of  extinction,  so  long  as  a  careless  or 
reckless  farmer  occupies  the  adjoining  fields ;  for  though  labor  and  care  will 
destroy  the  root,  yet  the  downy  winged  seed  from  a  neighbor  soon  spreads 
and  multiplies  the  evil. 

This  weed,  as  its  name  imports,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  TJ ana- 
da ;  it  is,  however,  of  European  origin  and  not  indigenous  here,  unfortu- 
nately it  is  now  naturalized,  and  is  making  rapid  advances  toward  the  south- 
ern States,  having  passed  the  bounds  of  New- York  and  Pennsylvania. 

tfhe  roots  and  seeds  of  the  Canadian  thistle,  are  employed  in  production  and 
propagation,  the  root  possesses  great  tenacity  of  life,  sending  up  new  plants 
from  every  eye  or  knotted  division ;  unless,  therefore,  these  roote  are  sepa- 
rated below  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  exposed  as  to  dry  and 
wither,  they  will  continue  to  send  up  new  shoots  or  plants. 

Frequent  cutting  of  the  thistle  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  found 
to  destroy  them ;  but  no  remedy  has  been  found  more  effective  than  a  sum- 
mar  fallow  with  frequent  plowing.? 

Another  foreign  enemy  to  the  fanner  is  cockle,  or  rose  campion,  intro- 
duced from  Europe;  this  weed  rises  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or  more;  bear- 

•  Thknlaitl  b  fadigeaoot  u>  Eiifland  and  treknd. 
f  See  artiole  on  pigeon  wed  in  the  Trimaeitone  far  1S4S,  by  Stark. 

t  Set  en  interesting  article  on  the  Canadian  thktle  in  the  Traneaetioai  ef  the  Stele  Agneoltaral  80- 
eietf,  IS**,  by  A.  Storene,  Beq.  * 


Litlwspfniiiini  im-msr.  bun 
(aftt  Hrarrmrf/,  Stmt  freui 
Rithcr  Jtrriull  i/r-r  t'lmmps 


iug  a  handsome  purple  flower,  the  seed  vessel  contains  many  black,  strong 
Beads,  which  oontain  a  fine  white  floor. 


Cw»  Oookto  or  Ooto  Oaaaln  Ohwt  or  Dmd,  WW  lfmtar*  *r  Ohariaafc 

Till  Tu-a  o(  Cumm. 

These  seeds  injure  the  wheat  for  milling  purposes,  for  if  ground  with 
"heat,  the  black  husk  brents  into  particles  so  fine  as  to  pus  through  the 
bolting  cloths,  discoloring  the  flour  by  iU  black  specks.  The  cockle  plant 
is  so  large  as  to  be  readily  removed  from  the  fields  by  hand  weeding,  and 
none  but  careless  men,  will  allow  it  to  interfere  with  tbo  products  of  their 
fields,  or  their  reputation  as  farmers. 

Chess  is  a  pernicious  weed,  known  also  by  the  name  of  darnel.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  called  sleepies,  from  the  narcotic  effects  of  its  seed.  In  this  coun- 
try it  u  known  generally  by  the  name  of  chess.  It  is  a  hardy  weed,  resisting 
the  effects  of  frost  more  pefoctly  than  wheat ;  which  hardy  property  may  have 
given  rise  to  a  notion  inconsistent  with  nature's  laws,  that  wheat  in  its  pro- 
gress of  germination  may  be  converted  into  chess.  Fields  have  been  sown 
with  wheat,  where  iee  and  water  have  rested  on  the  surface  or  saturated  the 
soil,  the  wheat  was  froten  oat  and  destroyed,  but  the  hardy  chess  remained 
in  full  possession  of  the  field:  other  circumstances  may  have  led  to  the 
iika  unfounded  inferences,  which  might  probably  have  been  dissipated  if  the 
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parable  of  the  tares,  (Matt.  13,  26,)  had  been  understood  by  the  theorists  of 
transmutation.  Upon  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  thai  the 
tares  spoken  of  in  the  parable  were  weeds,  "  in  appearance  not  unlike  wheat* 
having  at  first  the  same  kind  of  stalk  and  the  same  viridity."  This 
weed  was  abundant  in  Canaan,  and  is  so  in  Syria  to  this  day,  the  reapers 
do  not  separate  this  weed  from  the  wheat  until  harvest,  after  threshing  they 
are  separated  by  hand  and  gathered  into  bundles,  and  any  remaining  seeds 
are  finally  separated  by  winnowing ;  the  grain  of  wheat  is  then  gathered  in- 
to the  garner,  and  the  chess  or  tares  are  consumed  by  fire.  It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  add  that  no  instance  of  the  supposed  change  has  ever  been 
presented  in  a  fair  unequivocal  manner ;  nor  can  the  idea  be  admitted  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  organic  existence.  The  seed  of  this 
plant  is  noxious  to  animals  if  eaten,  it  is  poisonous  and  should  be  carefully 
eradicated,  which  can  be  readily  accomplished  as  the  plant  is  an  annual. 
There  is  another  grass  somewhat  like  chess,  cultivated  on  the  light  soils  of 
England,  and  known  as  rye  grass,  where  it  is  said  to  afford  good  crops  of 
hay.  It  has  not  been  cultivated  in  this  county,  and  is  mentioned  here  as 
worthy  of  inquiry,  and  having  in  view  prospective  improvement. 

Charlock,  or  wild  mustard  is  another  troublesome  weed,  having  oil  pro- 
ducing seed  ;*  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  dislodge  it  from  the  soil,  it  once 
encumbers.  All  the  wheat  soils  are  favorable  to  its  growth,  and  should  be 
guarded  against  its  introduction.  If  wild  mustard  seed  is  buried  by  the 
plow,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  remain  for  ages  unim- 
paired, until  at  length  when  brought  tti  the  surface,  it  will  start  into  life, 
and  furnish  abundant  seed  to  perpetuate  a  grievous  injury  to  the  fanner. 
There  is  not  probably  any  better  plan  for  its  extermination  than  to  en- 
courage every  seed  to  germinate  and  then  to  cut  down  the  plant,*  as  it  is  an 
annual,  its  reproduction  is  readily  arrested :  if,  however,  the  plant  has  been 
suffered  to  bloom  and  seed  for  several  successive  years,  the  great  quantity  of 
seed  self-sown,  will  need  a  long  and  careful  attention  for  their  extirpation. 
Another  remedy  is^  to  plow  the  plant  into  the  Boil  when  in  bloom;  or  al- 
low sheep  and  cattle  to  consume  the  young  and  tender  plants. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  daisy  injurious  to  farm  crops :  one  species  i} 
common  in  clover  fields,  and  sometimes  called  horse  weed  or  butter  weed. 
The  root  is  annual,  throwing  up  a  stem  to  a  height  of  three  feet  or  more, 
branched  at  the  top  with  the  white  flowers  which  expand  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, these  are  readily  destroyed  by  early  mowing,  or  before  the  seed 
vessels  are  fully  formed. 

The  ox-eye  daisy  is  a  more  troublesome  perennial  weed ;  it  was  brought 

« 

*  Thirty  pounds  of  oil  may  be  expressed  from  one  bushtl  of  teed. 
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from  Europe  and  lias  spread  rapidly  and  widely  over  the  State,  it  is  a  pes- 
tilent weed,  needing  the  plow  again  and  again  to  exterminate  it,  where 
it  has  taken  possession  of  the  ground. 


o»-f r*  n»"T- 
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Mayweed  or  stinking  chamomile,  and  another  of  the  same  species  known 
as  feverfew,  are  common  in  barn  yards  and  road  sides ;  feverfew  occasional- 
ly infests  the  fields  ;  both  should  be  carefully  destroyed,  and  not  allowed  to 
disfigure  a  farm. 

Dock  ia  sometimes  seen  on  farms  carelessly  tilled.  Mowing  will  not  de- 
stroy this  weed,  its  long  taper  root  passing  deep  into  the  earth  should  be 
grabbed  ap,  or  by  a  proper  instrument  cut  asunder,  several  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  field. 

Burdock  is  a  biennial  plant  of  rank  growth,  the  bars  or  florets  of 
which  are'  injurious  to  the  fleeces  of  sheep,  reducing  their  valne.  This 
weed,  like  dock  cannot  be  destroyed  by  cutting  down :  the  long,  tongh  root, 
most  be  grubbed  np,  and  not  a  plant  of  it  should  be  seen  on  a  well  cultiva- 
ted farm. 

Bindweed  is  a  troublesome  trailing  weed,  occasionally  met  with  in  this 
county.  There  are  several  species,  the  most  common  being  the  trailing 
buckwheat  and   the  black  biodwoed.    Other  smaller  weeds,  sneh  bs  St. 
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John's  wort,  groundsel!,  duckweed,  shepherd's  purse,  hogweed,  and  sorrel, 
■re  met  with ;  all  of  which  are  readily  destroyed  by  good  tillage  of  tht 
■oil.  Sorrel  occasionally  overruns  a  neglected  pasture,  and  ma/  be  removed 
by  a  dreaoiog  of  lime. 


Farm  Building*. 

Agricultural  edifices  for  protecting  and  preserving  the  products  of  the 
soil,  for  the  oomfort  of  cattle  and  other  stock,  are  generally  good  in  toil 
county.  It  has  been  remarked  by  observing  men,  that  in  the  comities 
where  a  Dutch  or  German  population  has  spread  over  the  lands,  the  b»rui 
and  sheds  take  precedence  in  use  and  importance,  the  dwelling  house  and 
domestic  arrangements  being  secondary  in  their  estimation,  though  in  bet 
the  social  comforts  are  liberally  supplied  and  maintained,  supporting  the 
'  character  of  bountiful  hospitality. 

The  many  Dutch  and  German  settlers  in  the  county  of  Seneca,  hare 
stamped  this  feature  of  good  barns  and  sheds  upon  its  surface,  and  it  may 
be  said  at  this  time  to  characterize  the  farmer,  whether  Butch,  German,  or 
British,  the  eastern  man,  or  the  native  born. 

Bams  and  sheds  are  mo_tfy  constructed  of  wood.     In  man;  ii 
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bam  is  erected  on  a  side  hill,  allowing  the  main  entrance  to  be  approached 
on  a  level  with  a  floor  about  ten  feet  above  the  foundation  and  lower  floor. 
By  this  arrangement  much  labor  is  saved,  by  pitching  all  grains  in  the  sheaf, 
or  hay,  downward  instead  of  upward.  The  basement  story  is,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, used  for  storing  grain ;  the  sides  and  floors  being  double  planked 
and  "  filled  in  "  with  tan  bark.  This  arrangement  secures  a  medium  tem- 
perature, and  is  believed  to  be  a  protection  from  insects  and  vermin.  The 
main  barn  ought  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  procure  an  eastern  aspect  for  the 
barn-yard,  the  sheds  and  other  buildings  forming  wings  protecting  the 
stock  from  the  westerly,  northerly,  and  southerly  winds,  which  at  different 
seasons  prevail  and  entail  suffering  on  unprotected  cattle. 

Among  the  many  well  arranged  yards  and  covered  stalls  for  the  care  of 
stock,  those  erected  by  John  Johnston,  of  Fayette ;  Isaac  Covert,  of  Ovid ; 
Jo.  Wyckoff,  of  Yarick,  are  deserving  of  notice.     The  barns  and  buildings 
of  Mr.  H.  T.  E.  Foster,  of  Lakelands,  are  convenient  and  well  arranged. 
Judge  Sacketf ,  of  Seneca  Falls,  has  erected  a  barn  of  large  dimensions,  and 
well  arranged  to  save  labor.    An  improvement  may  be  suggested  however, 
to  most  of  the  farmers  of  this  county.    The  climate  does  not  permit  the 
exposure  of  grain  in  stacks,  neither  does  tho  additional  labor  of  stacking 
and  removal  for  threshing,  commend  itself  to  the  economical  farmer.    Ad- 
ditional  convenient  buildings  for  unthreshed  grain,  would  prove  asource 
of  profit  on  most  farms.    The  want  of  barns  for  grain  has  introduced 
the  wasteful  system    pf  threshing  grain    on   the  field,  using  portable 
machines  for  threshing  and  cleaning  the  wheat  or  barley  and  oats,  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  in  too  many  instances  causing  a  waste  of  the  straw 
which  may  be  seen  in  heaps,  from  year  to  year,  on  the  farm  of  an  improvi- 
dent farmer.     The   following   estimate  may  attract  attention,  and  be 
the  means  of  introducing  a  more  profitable  system.    The  cost  of  a  per- 
manent threshing  mill  and  a  power  of  eight  horses,  varies  from*  150  to 
200  dollars.    In  most  cases  the  best  made  machine  of  full  size,  is  the  most 
economical.    Supposing  then  that  the  farmer  erects  the  best  machine,  the 

first  cost  may  be*estimated  at $200  00 

Allow 'for  the  value  of  the  space  occupied  permanently  and  ex- 
clusively in  the  barn, v 50  00 

The  auumat  of  eapttal  invested  is, $250  0O 

which,  if  estimated  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  cover  interest,  with  wear 
and  tear,  gives  an  annual  cost  to  the  farmer  of  twenty-five  dollars.  If  the 
farm  giros  twenty  aeres  of  wheat,  ten  acres  of  barley,  and  ten  acres  of  oats, 
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which  is  the  average  yield  of  the  county,  the  wheat  amounts  to  four  hundred 
bushels,  the  barley  to  two  hundred  bushels,  and  the  oats  to  three  hundred 
bushels,  the  whole  quantity  being  nine  hundred  bushels.  The  cost  of  threshing 
this  quantum  by  the  travelling  or  portable  machine  is  not  less  than  three 

m 

cents  per  bushel,  and  the  expense  of  horses  and  one  or  more  men,  making 
the  cost  of  threshing  not  less  than  four  cents  per  bushel,  equal  to  a  whale 
oost  of  thirty-six  dollars.*  If  then  to  the  annual  cost  of  a  permanent  ma- 
chine ($25,)  is  added  the  value  of  horse  labor,  and  manual  labor  necessary 
to  thresh  nine  hundred  bushels  of  grab,  it  is  found  to  be  thus : 

Four  horses,  at  50  cts., $2  00 

Seven  men,  at  75    "    5  25 

Incidental, 75 

18  00 


or  a  cost  of  $33  ;  being  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  annum  in  favor  of  the 
permanent  mill  or  maohine.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added  the  value  of 
the  grain  saved,  and  the  value  of  the  straw  saved€or  feeding  stock,  and  for 
die  manure  heap.  The  seed  saved  is  usually  two  per  cent.,  but  supposing 
it  to  be  no  more  than  one  per  cent.,  it  gives  a  saving  or  profit  of  about 

nine  dollars, $9  00 

The  straw  saved  forNfodder  and  manure  is  worth  at  least  fifty 
cents  per  ton,  and  as  every  acre  will  give  not  less  than  2,500 
pounds  of  straw,  or  50  tons  on  the  crops,  tho  saving  or  profit 
is  equal  to. 12  50 

921  50 

The  saving  added  to  the  sum  gained  on  the  machinery  exhibits  an  annual 
saving  or  profit  of  twenty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Other  considerations 
in  favor  of  additional  barns  or  sheds,  and  a  permanent  power  and  machine, 
will  present  themselves  to  reflecting  men,  such  as  the  prevention  of  loss  bj 
storms,  the  inconvenience  of  subjection  to  the  time  and  will  of  the  propri- 
etors of  portable  machines,  &c. 

Exoellent  contrivances  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  have  been  alluded 
to,  yet  there  is  an  absence  of  proper  protection  for  sheep,  which  seems  to 
require  more  attention. 

The  care  and  protection  of  swine  is  too  generally  neglected,  so  far  as 
shelter  and  cleanliness  are  required.  The  negligent  habits  of  man  are  visited 
without  measure  upon  swine,  and  their  natural  instinct  for  clean  dwelling 

*  The  coa  often  exoeedi  tab  estimate. 
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places  and  dry  yards,  is  obliterated  by  an  education  at  variance  with  their 
natural  habits*  Swine  are  endowed  with  organs  of  digestion  so  powerful  as 
to  derive  sustenance  from  a  greater  variety  of  substances  than  most  other 
animals ,  and  the  appetite  is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  these  organs. 
It  is  the  want  of  attention  to  regular  feeding,  and  the  absence  of  cleanli- 
ness,  which  causes  swine  to  suffer  from  indigestion  and  disease.  .  Clean 
pens,  with  clean  straw,  are  essential  for  their  rest..  Sufficient  yard  room  for 
air  and  exercise  is  indispensable,  and  when  the  yard  is  littered  with  clean 
straw,  the  occupant  will  never  defile  the  sleeping  apartment.  These  neces- 
sary comforts  and  requisites  to  produce  good  wholesome  pork,  are  unheeded, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  county. 

Every  farm  is  fenoed  with  rails,  laid  with  the  ends  resting  on  eaoh  other, 
the  "  worm,"  or  width  of  ground  ocoupied  being  four  feet.  Each  pannel  is 
eight  rails  in  height.  At  each  corner  two  stakes  are  set,  the  foot  thrust 
into  the  ground,  two  feet  from  the  fence,  the  head  resting  against  and  rising  „ 
several  feet  above  the  rails,  and  crossing  each  other  from  opposite  sides, 
forms  a  seat  or  crotch  in  which  is  laid  a  heavy  rail  or  rider,  binding  the 
fence  together.  A  fence  thus  laid  occupies  a  strip  of  land  equal  to  ten  feet 
wide,  which  takes  from  every  one  hundred  acres  an  area  of  five  acres.  This 
wasteful  and  unprofitable  occupation  of  the  soil  has  induced  several  fanners 
to  reduce  the  width  of  the  fence  to  two  feet,  with  upright  stakes  driven 
about  fourteen  inches  into  the  earth,  and  drawn  firmly  together  by  a  wire 
band.  A  firm  good  fence  is  thus  made,  far  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  when 
the  tops  of  the  stakes  are  cut  to  a  uniform  height.  A  fence  constructed 
with  boards  nailed  and  battoned  to  sawed  posts,  is  much  used  ;  it  is  neat, 
strong  and  sufficient :  it  will  not,  however,  endure  longer  than  eight  or  ten 
years.  Wire  fences  have  been  introduced  but  recently,  not  long  enough  to 
warrant  any  decision  as  to  the  advantages  they  may  possess. 

Gates  have  generally  superceded  the  cumbrous  bars,  adding  much  to  the 
neat  appearance  of  the  farms,  but  more  to  the  easy  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  fields  and  yards. 

Drainage 

Few  seeds  will  vegetate  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
below  45°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Indian  corn  will  not  vegetate  in  a 
temperature  below  the  mean  of  55° :  with  this  fact  before  him,  the  farmer 
may  well  turn  his  attention  and  inquiries  to  the  examination  of  his  soils  in 
the  spring,  their  condition  and  temperature. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of 
this  county  during  the  month  of  March,  vanes  from  35°  to  879,  and  in 
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April  from  41°  to'449.  The  rains  of  autumn,  the  shows  of  winter,  the 
gradual  thaw  of  ice,  saturate  the  earth  with  water ;  this  water  lowers  the 
temperature  of  the  earth.  The  bud's  rays  falling  on  its  surface^  are  consumed 
by  evaporation,  they  do  not  penetrate  the  soil,  and  when  winter  lingers  but  a 
few  weeks  beyond  its  usual  time  for  departure,the  wet  clays  of  the  wheat  grow- 
ing region  are  slow  to  give  off  their  moisture.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  farmer  suffers  seriously,  and  seeks  with  anxiety  for  the  means  to  dissi- 
pate the  surplus  moisture,  to  court  the  genial  warmth  of  the  April  sun, 
and  thus  to  raise  the  temperature  of  his  soil. 

Drainage,  thorough  and  judicious,  has  presented  the  remedy  and  means  to 
the  Seneca  county  farmer.  The  benefits  of  drainage  have  been  extensively 
obtained  by  several  enterprising  men ;  oozing  acres  have  become  rich  warm 
moulds,  sour  grasses  have  given  place  to  crops  of  rich  remunerating  grain. 

Open  ditches,  and  stone  drains  had  long  been  used  with  doubtful  success, 
they  were  opened  or  prepared  imperfectly  ;  seldom  of  sufficient  depth,  and 
generally  requiring  attention  to  keep  their  action  tree.  Every  successive 
season  of  spring  exhibited  the  naked  soil,  where  the  wheat  had  vegetated  in 
the  autumn  months ;  the  plant  lying  prostrate,  held  perhaps  by  a  fibrous 
root,  perished  in  the  too  moist  soil :  the  crust,  raised  by  the  frosts,  and  do- 
pressed  in  the  rays  of  a  mid  day  sun,  had  broken  the  roots  and  exposed  the 
plant  to  destruction.  The  grasses  suffered  in  like  manner,  and  too '  often 
the  spring  crops  were  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  tilling  a  saturated  soiL 

These  impediments  to  profitable  cultivation  claimed  the  observation  of 
thinking  farmers ;  and  in  1835,  Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Fayette,  imported 
from  Scotland,  patterns  of  drain  tiles  which  had  been  represented,  as  form- 
ing a  durable  and  sufficient  drain ;  these  tiles  had  been  used  for  draining  the 
wet  Lads  of  Scotland,  with  entire  success,  and  the  test  of  time  had  fully 
proved  fheir  value.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Johnston,  tiles  were  nude 
and  used  m  the  county  of  Seneca  as  early  as  1839-40,  the  cost  was  then 
twenty-eight  cents  per  rod  ;  a  price  too  high  to  admit  their  general  adoption 
or  use. 

In  1848,  the  advantages  of  well  made  drains,  became  manifest  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Johnston ;  his  crops  were  increased  in  quantity,  and  their  lux- 
uriant growth  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  A  near  neighbor  to  Mr. 
Johnston,  had  carefully  observed  the  important  changes  produced  on  the 
drained  fields,  and  stimulated  by  the  evident  success  derived  by  tile  draining, 
undertook  the  introduction  of  the  system  through  the  county  by  an  econo- 
mical production  of  drain  tiles.  For  this  object,  a  machine  was  imported 
from  Hngiand,  by  which  every  known  variety  of  drain  tiles  and  pipes  are 
jrapidly  made.    This  machine  was  placed  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Wharteuby,  at 
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Waterloo,  near  the  canal  and  railroad.  Mr.  Whartenby  being  an  experi* 
enced  potter,  has  the  means  for  manufacture^  and  distributing  four  hundred 
thousand  tiles  per  annum. 

The  introduction  of  this  machine  in  1848-49,  has  produced  the  intended 
effect ;  the  prices  of  tiles  have  been  much  reduoed,  being  now  sold  at  the 
following  rates,  viz : 

Drain  tiles  4  inches  high,  by  15  inehes  long,  at  $15  per  1000  tile* 
8      "         "        15    "        M  12TVff  " 

2      m         "15    ••        "  10  •• 

flat  soles  for  the  above  if  required,  are  furnished,  largest  size  at  $6,yo 
per.1000 ;  smallest  ske  at  $5  per  1000. 

Dram  pipes  4  inches  diameter,  15  inehes  long,  at  $16  per  1000  pipes. 
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As  trenches  or  ditches  may  be  dug  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  per  rod,  a 
drain  laid  with  two  inch  tiles,  will  cost  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  cents 
per  rod.  This  economical  system  of  drainage  has  induced  many  farmers  in 
every  part  of  the  county  to  drain  portions  of  their  farms.  Mr.  John  Johnston 
has  laid  drains  on  his  farm  equal  in  distance  to  nine  miles,  and  requiring  forty- 
five  thousand  tile.  The  farmer  who  imported  the  machine  for  making  tiles, 
laid  about  ten  thousand  of  the  horse  shoe  pattern,  the  first  year.  The  result  of 
the  experiment  is  a  conviction,  that  the  increased  produce  of  the  soil  af- 
fords a  full  and  adequate  remuneration  for  the  cost. 

£rrors  in  the  construction  of  drains  have  occurred,  and  unnecessary  expense 
been  submitted  to,  by  imitating  too  closely  the  systems  practiced  in  Great 
Britain.  The  difference  of  climate,  indicates  a  different  application  of 
drams,  thought  iiic  object  is  the  same  in  any  locality :  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture which  falls  on  the  soil  of  this  county  may  not  need  as  many  parallel 
Unci  of  drains,  as  are  usually  laid  on  fields  in  England  or  Scotland ;  the 
American  farmer  needs,  therefore,  to  avoid  imitation,  to  use  discretion  and 
adopt  the  system,  so  far  only,  as  will  carry  off  all  stagnant  and  surplus 
moisture;  remembering  that  while  his  wheat  plant  is  injured  by  ware:  :n> 
neadows  and  permanent  pastures  require  a  larger  share.  Until  a  ionge 
experience  and  better  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  drainage  shall  be  possess- 
ed ;  the  sure  and  safest  rule  may  be,  to  drain  the  fields  of  all  moisture,  so 
mx  only,  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  growth  of  all  aquatic  plants  or  grasses. 

One  error  in  the  construction  of  drains  seems  to  prevail  in  this  county, 
which  should  be  early  corrected.    The  depth  of  the  trench  or  ditch,  is  sel- 
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dom  dog  beyond  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches:  it  should  be  remembered 
that  deep  tillage  is  essential  to  good  farming,  that  the  roots  of  plants  often 
penetrate  the  soil  as  far  as  two  or  more  feet ;  as  a  general  rule,  no  drain 
therefore  ought  to  be  nearer  the  surface  than  thirty-six  inches. 

The  principles  on  which  the  system  of  drainage  is  constructed,  hare  been 
explained  so  fully  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  year  1849 ,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  in  this 
work,  but  rather  to  press  the  whole  subject  upon  the  attention  and  contin- 
ued study  of  farmers.* 

JfUeefs. 

The  gradual  approach  of  the  wheat  fly  upon  the  oounty  of  Seneca, 
and  its  ravages  in  the  northern  towns,  attracted  attention  in  1847. 
The  warning  voice  of  the  officers  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  raised,  and  the  destructive  habits  of  the  wheat  fly  were  explained,  at 
die  celebration  of  the  annual  fair,  held  at  Seneca  Falls  in  1848. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  wheat  orops  of  Junius,  Tyre,  Waterloo,  Seneca 
Falls  and  Fayette,  exhibited  the  effect  of  the  wheat  fly's  presence,  they  de- 
stroyed nearly  one-fifth  of  the  crop  of  these  towns.  In  1850,  the  evil 
was  abated  and  but  little  loss  experienced :  this. immunity  was  unexpected, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  by  entomologists,  how  far  the  climate,  season 
and  condition  of  the  crops,  may  have  presented  obstacles  to  the  easy  dep<K 
sit  of  the  egg,  or  what  ether  cause  so  suddenly  and<effeotually  oheeked  the 
increase  of  the  wheat  fly. 

When  this  fly  first  appeared  in  this  county,  it  was  observed  that  it  de- 
posited the  egg.  while  the  chaff  or  the  outer  coating  of  the  grain  was  yet 
soft  and  tender,  and  that  when  the  chaff  was  tough  and  impenetrable  the 
fly  would  seem  to  seek  a  place  better  suited  to  its  purposes  of  propagation. 
Reasoning  upon  these  apparent  habits  of  this  insect,  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  sow  the  wheat  so  early  in  the  season,  as  to  secure  a  matured  glume  or 
chaff  to  resist  the  powers  of  the  fly ;  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  too 
early  a  period,  by  which  to  invite  the  attack  of  the  Hessian  fly.  With  this 
view  crops  were  sown  from  the  first  week  in  September  to  the  first  week  in 
October,  both  inclusive. 

The  unexpected  absenoe  of  the  wheat  fly  during  the  harvest  of  I860,  baf- 
fles all  experiments  for  the  time,  leaving  the  subject  open  for  repeated  ex- 
periment, and  closer  observation. 

The  Hessian  fly  has  ceased  to  be  a  formidable  enemy,  probably  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  the  period  for  sowing  the  seed  grain  has  been  retarded  until 
a  period  too  late  to  offer  a  nidus  to  the  fly ;  and  second,  the  soil  is  better 

*  So*  Climate. 
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prepared  by  due  fertility  to  give  the  plant  vigor  to  resist  the  influences  of 
the  larvss,  if  perchance  they  are  lodged  on  the  leaf,  or  ensconced  at  its 
junction  with  the  straw. 

Complaints  are  urged  occasionally  against  the  wire  worm  and  cat  worm ; 
bat  careful  cultivation,  and  due  attention  to  a  rotation  of  orope,  has  dimin- 
ished this  source  of  loss.  In  regard  to  these  insects  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion is  prevalent  as  to  their  peculiar  formation  and  characteristics ;  frequent- 
ly their  names  are  interchanged,  and  so  seldom  have  they  been  properly  ex- 
amined that  the  remedies  supposed  to  be  useful  for  one  class,  are  inefficient 
for  the  othe*. 

To  aid  in  extending  a  knowledge 

of  the  wire  worm,  its  form  is,  exhri- 

\Ly  ^^  bited  in  the  annexed  drawing,  both 

^■Pj"^    j^^^  V  of  the  parent  and  the  worm.    The 

^y\    j0^       ~^kL  ^  parent  is  familiarly  known  as 

*  jrf^  ^KC      ^6  8naPP^ng  bug,  so  called  from 

▼  J^  the  noise  made  by  throwing  itself 

into  the  air,  when  from  any  cause  it 
win  worm.  is  thrown  on  its  back  ;  the  action 

restores  the  insect  to  its  proper  position.  The  worm  is  about  one  inch 
long,  having  six  feet,  it  is  slender,  tough  and  hard ;  it  is  said  the  worm 
continues  five  years  before  its  transmutation  to  the  perfect  insect  state,  do* 
ring  which  time  it  feeds  en  the  roots  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn  and  grass* 
Its  ravages  are  sometimes  extensive  and  desolating.  The  wire  worm  is 
found  in  great  numbers,  generally  on  newly  cultivated  grounds,  or  meadows, 
which  h&ve  been  long  in  repose  ■*  they  can  be  conquered,  and  should  not  be 
suffeseo  to  revel  on  the  plants  of  industrious  farmers.  Exposure  to  the 
frosts  of  winter  will  destroy  them :  therefore,  autumn  plowing*  is  essential ; 
and  tho  course  or  remedy  suggested  to  destroy  the  out  worm,  is  equally  ef- 
fective on  the  wire  worm. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  the  Iules  is 
supposed  to  be,  and  often  is  called  the  wire 
worm ;  but  does  not  belong  to  that  family ;  a 
sketch  of  the  Iules  is  given  to  correct  this  erro- 
neous belief.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  seg- 
ment of  the  body  is  furnished  with  two  pairs  of 
legs,  whereas  the  true  wire  worm  has  hut  six. 
IqIm,  improperly  oaiM  wire  Worm,  The  lutes  &ko,  when  disturbed  or  alarmed  rolls 
itself  into  a  coil,  which  the  hardness  of  the  form  of  the  wire  worm  will  not 
admit  of     The  Iules  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  is  oviparous ;  the  wire  worm  is 
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Cut  Worm. 


a  larva  and  cannot  produce  ov»  until  its  transformation  to  the  beetle  or 
perfect  state.  The  Iules  consumes  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition: the  wire  worm  subsists  on  living  roots  in  healthful  vigor. 

The  appearance  of  the  cut  worm  is 
also  given  in  the  figure  annexed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  insect  parent  is  a 
moth :  there  are  several  species  of  these 
moths,  add  each  is  destructive  in  its 
caterpillar  state  to  all  tender  plants. 
The  wings  of  the  moth  lay  horizon- 
tally when  closed.  The/  appear  in 
July  and  August,  in  numbers  sporting 
in  the  sunshine,  seeking  the  plowed 
fields,  a  garden  or  the  grass  fields,  there 
to  deposit  their  eggs ;  no  place  seems  to  offer  any  peculiar  pleasure,  for  thejr 
are  found  in  equal  numbers  in  the  fallow,  stubble  or  meadow  field.  The  eggs 
of  this  moth  are  hatched  in  autumn  in  temperate  climates,  and  when  cold 
approaches  the  worm  descends  into  the  ground,  seeking  a  comfortable  resting 
place  to  pass  a  torpid  life,  until  spring  invites  them  to  ascend  to  the 
surface,  there  to  feed  upon  the'  tender  roots  of  wheat  and  other  plea- 
sant plants.  As  caterpillars  they  are  glossy,  smooth,  naked  and  color* 
cd,  with  dark  stripes,  and  have  a  black  spot  on  the  first  ring :  they  taper  at 
each  end  and  have  sixteen  legs.  Their  voracity  is  so  great  as  to  attack 
with  equal  zeal  buckwheat  or  cabbage,  beans,  potato  vines  and  tubers.  The 
parent  moth,  when  pefect,  expands  its  wings  full  two  inches  or  more.  The 
other  and  lesser  species  before  named,  have  the  same  general  form  and  cha- 
racter. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  cut  worm  never  attacks  the 
planted  seed,  consequently  the  use  of  steeps  and  poisonous  salts  are  useless 
as  remedies  against  the  cut  worm,  neither  does  the  Seneca  county  farmer 
place  any  reliance  upon  unusual  applications,  he  exposes  the  insect  to  the 
frosts  of  winter,  by  plowing  in  the  autumn,  and  stirring  the  field,  if  practi- 
cable, a  second  time  before  the  earth  is  frozen.  The  friendly  birds  are  ena- 
bled by  this  means  to  destroy  great  numbers,  and  all  which  are  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  soon  wither  and  die.  Salt  is  generally  offensive  to  all 
%  naked  worms,  and  doubtless  has  an  influence  to  check  the  cut  worm;  as  a 
specific  remedy,  however,  no  confidence  should  be  placed  in  it. 

■ 

The  eock  chafer  or  May  bug',  is  the  parent  of  the  grub,  which  is  abundant 
in  all  pastures  or  grass  fields,  especially  in  soft  vegetable  soils.  The  grub  is  a 
destructive  creature,  continuing  its  devastations  for  a  period  of  three  sum- 
mers before  its  transformation,  the  roots  of  all  grasses  and  grains  are  aecep* 
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table,  but  the  roots  of  Indian  corn  furnish  a  feast  from  which  they  will  not 
torn,  until  disturbed  by  the  crow,  who  is  too  often  unfairly  abused  for  mis- 
chief unknown  to  him :  doubtless  he  often  disturbs  corn  grains,~around  the 
roots  of  which  the  hungry 
grub  is  feasting,  but  the  grub 
is  to  him  far  more  delicious,  far 
more  acceptable  to  his  carni- 
vorous appetite,  than  the  pasty  Cock  Chafer  aad  Grab. 

grain  of  corn.  Never  will  the  crow  consent  to  feed  on  corn  until  the  food 
appropriate  to  his  natural  appetite  is  exhausted.  In  early  spring  these 
friends  of  the  fanner  have  been  seen  industriously  seeking  the  grub  in  wheat 
fields,  feasting  luxuriously,  yet  declining  the  spring  wheat  lying  on  the 
fields.  Spring  plowing  and  the  birds  may  be  considered  the  effective  reme- 
dies for  grubs. 

Another  insect,  is  mischievous  and  destructive  to  well  grown  and  ripen- 
ing grass  plants,  it  is  the  aphis  or  plant  louse ;  its  minute  character  has 
allowed  it  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  farmers  of  the  county,  until  re- 
cently,  when  its  ravages  on  grass  fields,  reserved  for  hay,  have  exhibited 
their  depredations,  by  brown  spots  or  areas,  the  herbage  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  these  voracious  creatures ;  these  minute  insects  are  countless  in 
number,  and  need*  the  observance  and  study  of  every  careful  farmer. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  important  among  the  insects  injurious 
to  the  crops  of  the  county :  their  formidable  attacks  and  extended  mis- 
chief, have  in  a  degree  enabled  the  farmer  to  examine  and  understand  their 
characters,  habits  and  antipathies.  To  this  knowledge  may  be  attribu- 
ted the  prevention  from  loss  by  the  Hessian  fly,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  the  same  sagacity  will  find  means  to  avoid  the  depredations  of  other 
insects.  There  are  many  farms  free  from  these  annoying  pests,  and  this  de- 
sirable condition  has  been  obtained  by  ascertaining  (ho  periods  when  the 
eggs  of  insects  are  deposited,  and  when  they  assume  the  character  of  insects. 
If  is  known  that  the  eggs  of  animaloulae  die  at  the  freezing  point,  and  many  of 
them  cannot  live  at  the  temperature  of  20°  Fahrenheit.  Many  eggs  of  in- 
sects, retain  vitality  though  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  22°  below  zero ; 
while  insects  themselves  will  die  at  from  16°  to  14°  above  the  freezing 
point. 

This  provision  for  the  preservation  of  embryo  insects  leads  to  the  methods 
best  calculated  to  prevent  their  increase.  It  is  known  also,  that  eggs  of  in- 
sects, frogs,  and  lizards,  are  hatched  at  a  temperature  of  45° ;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  others,  yet  unobserved,  are  hatched  at  a  lower  temperature,  ' 

The  important  fact,  however,  that  cold  will  destroy  the  insect,  gives  to 
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the  fanner  the  clue  to  the  most  ready  method  for  extirpating  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  injurious  insect  race. 

Autumnal  plowing,  and  spring  plowing  sheuld  be  resorted  to,  tfiat  insects 
may  be  turned  up  from  their  resting  places,  exposed  to  a  low  temperature, 
and  thus  be  destroyed. 

Like  weeds  and  useless  grasses  which  often  usurp  the  places  of  better  her- 
bage, insects  must  meet  destruction,  by  a  patient,  industrious  repetition  of 
the  remedy  suggested. 

Implements, 

The  value  of  human  labor  in  the  United  States,  consumes  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  its  products  for  remuneration,  that  no  farmer  can  by  any  personal 
exertion,  provide  a  sustenance  for  himself  and  his  family,  without  the  aid 
of  implements  and  machinery,  whereby  he  can  add  to  human  power  and 
economise  time.  The  necessity  for  these  aids  has  stimulated  American 
genius  powerfully  and  unceasingly.  The  results  and  effects  cover  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  American  citizen  is  to 
be  found  profitably  engaged  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Water  and  wind  have  been  long  controlled  for  the  use  of  the  former, 
adding  to  his  power  by  inanimate  means.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge 
this  power  gives  birth  to  new  contrivances ;  new  tools  are  prepared,  again 
abridging  human  labor,  and  giving  increase  of  power.  It  is  from  these 
sources  united  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  State  have  been  enabled  to 
bring  rapidly  under  subjection  the  pathless  forests  and  uncultivated  lands ; 
that  they  have  usefully  and  profitably  consumed  materials  or  converted  them 
into  valuable  substances  otherwise  useless  and  worthless.  It  is  from  know- 
ledge thus  exerted,  that  the  farmer  spreads  his  action  over  a  broad  surface, 
and  to  a  uniform  depth  for  a  longer  period.  Not  only  are  force  and  time 
economised,  but  materials  also.  By  mechanical  contrivances  his  labor  is 
applied  direct,  accuracy  of  work  ifi  insured,  and  similarity  of  results  main- 
tained. In  European  countries  where  the  laboring  population  were,  from 
various  causes,  sunk  in  dark  ignorance,  they  were  alarmed  at  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  under  the  mistaken  apprehension  that  manual  labor 
would  be  in  less  demand,  and  their  burdens,  already  great,  would  be  in- 
creased with  sharper  suffering. 

Men  of  more  enlarged  views  could  not  suffer  under  such  an  error,  nor  be 
led  into  the  false  conclusions  of  such  unfounded  impressions.  It  was.  soon 
discovered  that  every  aid  to  the  farmer,  economising  his  time  and  his  labor, 
enabled  him  to  apply  that  portion  of  labor  thus  saved,  to  produce  a  greater 
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quantity  of  grain,  or  other  product.  And  surely,  .whatever  increases,  at  the 
same  cost,  the  food  and  comforts  of  the  people,  deserves  the  approbation 
and  warm  encouragement  of  every  philanthropist,  and  of  every  sound 
thinking  citizen.. 

Happily  in  the  United  States,  the  errors  above  named  have  never  pre- 
vailed. Education  and  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  are  barriers  to  their 
promulgation.  The  plow  and  the  anvil,  the  hammer  and  the  loom,  alike 
claim  and  urgently  demand  the  application  of  science  to  extend  power  and 
diminish  human  labor,  or  in  other  words  to  allow  all  that  portion  of  labor 
and  time  saved  by  the  use  of  machinery  and  implements  to  be  applied  to 
further  production.  . 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  work  to  combat  the  fanciful  notions  of  political 
economists,  who  vividly  picture  to  themselves  scenes  of  distress  from  over 
production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Their  speculative  views  may  possibly 
promote  some  local  or  special  object,  but  until  the  human  race  shall  have 
been  concentrated  within  narrow  limits,  or  climates  shall  have  been  changed, 
no  over  production  can  occur  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  No  where  has  an 
excess  of  population  ever  been  known  to  exist,*  and  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  placed  so  sparingly  within  the  reach  of  mankind  at  large,  that  it 
is  not  easy,  in  the  present  position  of  the  nations  of  the  globe,  to  conceive 
an  over  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  increasing  demand  for  labor-saving  machines,  the  large  bounty  paid 
to  inventive  talent  by  agriculturists,  is  a  strong  corroborative  proof  of  this 
position,  and  in  no  county  of  the  State  are  these  truths  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  county  of  Seneca.  A  few  years  only  have  rolled  away  since  human 
labor  would  command  a  price  for  its  use  equal  to  fifteen  or  seventeen  dol- 
lars per  month.  The  high  value  of  such  labor  necessarily  diminished  its 
use.  Too  large  a  share  of  the  products  of  the  farm  were  given  to  the 
laborer,  and  too  small  a  share  was  left  to  the  farmer  for  his  support. 
Consequently  the  improvement  of  the  soil  was  slow,  and  the  products  were 
comparatively  small. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  horse  rake,  the  improved  form  of  plow,  the 
wheat  cultivator,  threshing  machine,  and  other  implements,  they  have  al- 
lowed the  former  to  increase  the  quantum  of  labor  on  his  farm  at  a  less 
ratio  of  cost  than  heretofore,  and  to  produce  larger  crops  from  the  same 

•The  condition  of  Ireland  has  been  presented  as  adverse  to  this  opinion,  bat  each  is  not  the  feet 
It  appears  from  official  statement  made  in  1840,  that  if  all  the  tillable  land  of  Ireland  was  brought 
voder  good  cultivation,  the  island  could  support  a  population  of  more  than  twenty  millions ;  whewsj 
die  population  of  that  country  has  not  exceeded  six.  to  seven  million*.  Other  causes  than  over  popu- 
lation must  be  found  to  acconm  for  the  sufferings  of  that  people. 
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number  of  acres.  He  is  now  enabled  to  supply  the  oonsumer  at  a  reduced 
price,  and  retain  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  use  of  his  own  labor,  and 
the  capital  invested. 

Considering  the  vast  importance  of  mechanical  principles  to  the  success 
of  the  farmer,  it  may  be  cause  for  surprise  that  any  farm  should  be  desti- 
tute of  these  means  of  economy.  Every  year,  however,  diminishes  the 
number  of  the  improvident,  and  increases  the  catalogue  of  farmers  who, 
with  knowledge  and  enlightened  views,  seek  for  and  adopt  the  true,  sound 
principles  upon  which  the  practice  of  their  profession  can  be  permanently 
supported.  The  plows  in  general  use  are  the  'shell  wheel  plow,  made  by 
Mr.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  the  Delano,  Eagle,  Amsterdam,  the  Iron  Beam 
plow,  and  Springport.  Within  the  last  year,  the  Seneca  County  plow  he* 
been  introduced  by  Newcomb  and  Richardson,  of  Waterloo,  men  of  enter- 
prise and  talent,  whose  success  in  this  effort  to  abridge  labor  by  perfect 
mechanism  is  acknowledged  by  a  large  number  of  farmers  who  use  the 
implement.  The  effort  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society  made  in 
1849,  to  stimulate  mechanics  to  a  more  decided  application  of  science  to 
the  construction  of  the  plow,  seems  to  have  produced  some  effect,  and  the 
subsequent  more  extended  action  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
same  direction,  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  best  skill  and  talent  in  perfecting 
this  most  important  implement. 

No  improvement  seems  to  have  been  effected  in  the  toothed  harrow. 
The  hinged  harrow  is  the  instrument  in  general  use,  and  in  most  cases  are 
too  heavy  for  covering  seed  properly.  The  recent  introduction  *bf  the 
wheel  cultivator  supercedes  in  some  degree  the  use  of  the  harrow.  This 
cultivator,  originally  patented  by  Mr.  Ide,  is  so  arranged  as  to  raise  or  stir 
the  earth  from  any  given  depth  within  six  inches,  and  to  pulverise  it.  It 
performs  this  duty  well  on  all  fallows  and  stubble  fields,  and  may  be  used 
in  preference  to  the  harrow  for  covering  broad  cast  seed. 

In  1843  a  machine  for  reaping  grain  was  brought  into  the  county  from 
Baltimore,  Md.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Obod  Hussey,  of  that  city.  This 
machine  proved  to  be  a  most  able  auxiliary,  reaping  as  many  acres  in  one 
day  as  can  usually  be  accomplished  by  seven  cradlers,  and  performing  the 
work  in  a  manner  far  better  and  more  neatly  than  can  be  done  with  cradles. 
Since  the  introduction  of  this  reaper  their  use  has  become  very  general.  A 
brother  of  Mr.  Hussey  is  resident  at  Auburn,  and  makes  these  reapers. 
An  excellent  and  improved  "  reaper  "  is  now  made  in  Geneva  by  Mr.  Bur- 
rall, and  promises  well.  Drills  for  planting  wheat  and  other  grain  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  farmers.  It  places  the  seed  in  the  earth, 
and  oovers  it  uniformly,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  harrows  for  sover* 
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inf.  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  drill,  that  aeed  drilled  into  tbe  soil  is 
[*fe  from  the  effect  of  frost,  and  will  not  "  frccse  out."  This  idea  is 
however  erroneous,  for  every  wet  soil  will  throw  oat  the  wheat  whether 
drilled  or  broadcast.  Drainage  is  the  chief  remedy  for  a  "heaving'1 
soil.  Seymour's  drill  has  an  advantage  as  it  may  be  nsed  for  sowing 
broad  cast,  and  distributing  plaster,  lime  or  ashes.  Emery's  drill  barrow 
has  been  successfully  used  for  planting  corn.  The  con  cultivator  has  been 
improved  by  Mr.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  and  is  found  to  be  effective  for  the 
purposes  intended. 
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A  few  Irish  spades  and  shovels  have  been  imported  for  use  in  the  county . 
The  spades  raise  the  earth  from  a  greater  depth  than  can  be  done  by  tbe 
common  spade  of  this  country,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  handle,  which  is 
long,  enables  the  workman  to  accomplish  more  work  in  a  given  time  than 
is  usual  in  America.  In  the  bands  of  a  Celt  this  spade  seems  to  serve  as 
plow  and  harrow.  Tbe  Irish  shovel  is  a  strong  tool,  but  not  so  convenient 
for  use  as  the  common  heart  shaped  shovel.  A  groat  variety  of  tools  for 
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opening  trenches  for  drains  have  been  imported  from  England  by  a  farmer 
of  Seneca  comity.  The  form  and  use  of  several  of  these  tools  were  ex- 
plained in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1&49,  to 
which  reference  may  be  had  with  advantage.  Excellent  draining  took  are 
made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  King,  of  Romulus. 

Threshing  machines,  both  stationary  and  portable,  clover  mills,  fanning 
mills,  saw  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  and  many  other  labor  saving  ma- 
chines are  used,  but  seem  not  to  need  more  particular  notice,  as  they  an 
common  to  western  New- York. 

Before  closing  the  remarks  which  seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  implements, 
it  may  be  useful  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  a  more  general  use  of 
carts,  as  being  effective  in  farm  work,  and  more  economical  than  wagons. 
One  horse  will  draw  with  ease  a  cart  containing  twenty-one  bushels  of  grain, 
or  other  material.  As  it  tilts  on  the  axis,  it  is  unloaded  at  once.  Wagons 
are  indispensable,  yet  many  and  frequent  occurrences  present  where  a  single 
horse  with  a  cart  will  accomplish  the  object  in  the  same  or  less  time  than 
would  be  consumed  by  two  horses  and  a  wagon.  Carts  are  used  on  several 
forms,  and  having  proved  their  usefulness  and  economy,  they  seem  deserving 
of  more  attention  by  farmers  generally. 

Cattle  hnd  other  Stock. 

A  stranger  passing  through  the  county  of  Seneca,  would  obtain  an  unfa- 
vorable impression  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  of  their  condition.  The  cul- 
tivation of  grain  being  the  chief  occupation  of  most  farmers  to  which  so 
much  attention  and  incessant  labor  is  due,  few  can  devote  sufficient  time  to 
careful  breeding  and  feeding.  The  enterprising  men  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  cattle  and  ether  stock,  have  been  well  rewarded  for  their  care,  ' 
not  only  by  an  increase  of  value  to  their  herds  and  flocks,  but  also  by  ex- 
tending the  number  of  improved  animals  through  the  county.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  many  animals  possessing  rare  qualities  are  to  be  found  among 
the  old  native  stock,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  best  and  most  profitable 
breeds  of  cattle  have  been  introduced  from  England  since  the  year  1750 
and  chiefly  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  teal  and  exertions'  of  the 
breeders  of  Great  Britain  have  produced  so  many  varieties  by  crossing,  that 
great  skill  and  almost  daily  experience  in  observing  and  handling  the  vari- 
eties, can  alone  secure  a  reliable  judgment  as  to  pure  blood,  superior  points 
of  excellence,  and  symmetry. 

Farmers  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  short  horn 
(Durham,)  and  the  Devonshire  breed  of  oattle,  these  two  classes  being 
more  esteemed  in  this  county  than  any  other.     Among  the  farmers  who 
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give  a  preference  to  the  Devonshire  blood  arc  John  D.  Ccc,  and  Esra 
Miller,  of  Romulus  ;  James  Stewart,  of  Junius,  and  Isaac  Covert,  of  Ovid- 
The  bull  belonging  to  Judge  Coe  is  direct  from  the  bull  Tiverton,  imported 
from  South  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  Cowlio.  He  is  three  years  old,  and  much 
admired,  giving  to  the  herds  of  the  neighborhood  a  strong  character  of 
Devon  blood.  In  Judge  Coe's  herd  this  season  are  eight  yearling  calves, 
and  eight  calves  of  this  season,  giving  promise  of  superior  Devon  cattle. 
Mr.  Miller's  bull  is  a  fine  animal,  three  years  old,  and  the  bull  belonging 
to  Mr.  Isaac  Covert  will  improve  the  cattle  of  Ovid.  The  last  named  bull 
was  procured  from  John  Johnson,  of  Fayette,  whose  judgment  in  regard  to 
cattle  stands  pre-eminent.  As  a .  disposition  to  increase  this  breed  seems 
evident,  care  should  be  had  in  select  nig  bulls  of  known  pedigree,  and  pes- 
sessing  the  following  characteristics  :  He  should  be  of  a  dark  chestnut  hue, 
or  varying  from  a  blood  red  to  a  bay  brown ;  his  horns  should  be  of  a  yel- 
low, waxy  color ;  the  eye  clear,  bright  and  prominent,  showing  much  of  the 
white,  and  it  ought  to  have  a  circle  of  variable  color  around  it,  usually  of  a 
dark  orange ;  the  forehead  should  be  flat,  indented  and  small ;  the  latter 
peculiarity  is  esteemed  a  strong  proof  of  purity  of  bleod  ;  the  nose  should 
be  a  clear  yellow ;  a  black  or  mottled  muzzle  is  objectionable  to  English 
judges ;  the  nostril  should  be  high  and  open,  the  hair  curled  about  the  head, 
and  the  neck  thick  and  full. 

The  Devon  cow  is  small  in  proportion  to  other  cattle,  and  is  particularly 
distinguished  for  her  full,  rouni,  clear  eye,  the  gold  colored  circle  around 
the  eye,  and  the  same  color  prevailing  on  the  inside  skin  of  the  ear,  the 
muzzle  orange  or  yellow,  the  rest  of  the  face  chestnut  without  any  black  or 
white  about  it.  The  Devon  cow  has  more  of  roundness  and  beauty,  and 
is  more  free  from  angles  and  hard  points  than  other  breods.  Such  is  the 
description  of  Devonshire  cattle  by  an  English  breeder  of  celebrity  and 
sound  judgment,  who  adds  that  for  the  dairy  the  Devons  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  inferior  to  several  other  breeds.  The  milk  however  is  good ; 
it  yields  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  cream  and  butter,  but  is  defi- 
cient in  quantity.  As  nurses  this  breed  is  deserving  of  great  praise.  Their 
calves  thrive  well,  and  as  a  breed  they  are  economical.  Being  small  they 
consume  but  a  moderate  quantum  of  food.  This  breed  is  more  extensively * 
propagated  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Cayuga,  where  more  attention  is  given 
to  this  important  branch  of  farming  than  in  the  county  of  Seneca. 

As  illustrative  of  the  care  and  affection  bestowed  upon  this  breed  of 
cattle  in  their  native  clime,  it  may  be  noticed  that  often  when  the  setting 
sun  throws  a  quiet  charm  over  every  object,  and  the  farm  laborers  are 
wending  their  way  homeward  from  the  fields,  the  ox-team  and  ponderous 
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cart  move  leisurely  along  the  hedged  road ;  the  shining  skins  of  the  cattle 
throw  off  the  richest  hues  of  chestnut  brown  ;  the  teamster  plodding  by  their 
side  rests  his  hand  upon  the  soft  shoulder,  or  gently  pets  them  with  kind 
expressions.  A  boy  always  attendant  upon  the  team,  sits  upon  the  cart, 
and  with  the  teamster  chaunts  to  the  cattle  a  well  accustomed  tune,  seeming 
to  convey  instruction,  for  with  the  modulation  the  oxen  more  to  the  right 
or  left,  and  ever  and  anon  the  older  man  throws  in  a  note  of  deep  toned 
bass  in  perfect  unison — the  whole  producing  an  effect  at  a  distance  not  un- 
like the  waves  of  sound  flowing  from  the  choir  of  a  cathedral,  when  the  full 
service  is  performed,  and  falls  perchance  upon  the  ear  of  a  person  passing 
the  lofty  and  vaulted  portal.  This  custom  in  Devonshire  of  singing  to  the 
cattle  is  supposed  to  excite  the  ox  to  more  exertion,  and  it  may  readily  he 
conceived  that  a  closer  intimacy  and  stronger  affection  must  exist  between 
the  cattle  and  their  attendants  by  this  constant  application  of  pleasant 
sounds,  instead  of  the  barbarous  goad,  the  irritating  whip,  or  the  censurable 
terms  of  imprecation. 

The  cattle  of  Devonshire  are  considered  as  an  original  breed  of  Great 
Britain,  and  there  are  those  who  claim  antiquity  for  the  breed  of  Short 
Horns  on  the  British  soil.  It  is  not  needful  or  useful  here  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  either  further  than  may  point  out  the  source  of  improvement, 
and  trace  in  some  degree  the  origin  of  the  best  stock  in  this  county.  Be- 
fore the  year  1750  the  short  horned  or  Durham  breed  of  cattle  were  de- 
scribed as  possessing  extraordinary  value  as  milkers,  unequalled  by  any  other 
breed  in  England.  They  were  of  a  large  size,  thin  skinned,  sleek  haired, 
rather  delicate  in  constitution,  and  often  defective  in  the  substance  of  girth 
in  the  fore  quarters.  When  stalled  for  fattening  they  were  slow  feeders, 
producing  indifferent  meat,  and  of  a  dark  color.  Such  were  the  short  horns 
before  the  year  1750.  Soon  after  that  date  many  English  farmers  applied 
themselves  with  zeal  and  energy  to  improve  this  valuable  stock.  Mr. 
Charles  Collings  and  his  brother  Robert,  were  eminently  successful.  The 
former  obtained  reputation  for  his  stock  produced  from  a  celebrated  bull 
called  Hubback,  and  subsequently  frsm  his  famed  bulls  Favorite  and  Comet. 
The  Messrs.  Collings  ceased  to  give  attention  to  cattle,  about  the  year  1810 
and  1818.  Many  other  persons  were  engaged  simultaneously  with  the  Col- 
lings, as  active  breeders  of  the  Durham  stock,  and  gave  a  tone  and  character 
to  this  particular  breed,  which  from  its  established  excellence  gave  an 
impetus  to  breeding,  and  claimed  the  attention  of  most  observing  farmers, 
producing  results  of  lasting  interest  and  importance  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  of  Kirk  Lcavington,  having  obtained  some  of  the  finest 
animals  derived  from  the  Collings  herds,  entered  upon  a  well  arranged  sys- 
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tem  for  propagating  the  short  horn  breed.  He  early  secured  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  judicious  breeder,  and  from  his  herd  has  been  derived  many  of 
the  finest  animals  imported  into  this  country. 

Among  the  farmers  of  this  State,  who  with  commendable  seal  imported 
animals  of  this  valuable  class,  are  E.  P.  Prentice,  now  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  George  Vail,  of  Troy,  Mr.  Chas.  II.  Hall, 
of  Harlem,  Mr.  Thos.  Weddle,  of  western  New- York,  and  Col.  Sherwood, 
of  Auburn,  who  has,  with  tact  and  skill,  recently  added  to  the  stock  of  the 
country  some  of  the  finest  and  best  of  the  short  horned  breed.  It  was 
about  the  year  1835  that  Mr.  Weddle,  of  Rochester,  imported  a  number  • 
of  selected  Durham  cattle,  and  from  them  raised  a  stock  which  is  dispersed 
over  this  region.  Among  the  well  known  animals  derived  from  Mr.  Wed- 
die's  herd  are  American  Comet,  out  of  the  imported  cow  Primrose,  owned 
bj  Mr.  Hentig,  of  Geneva. 

Cataract  was  a  fine  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Seneca  county. 
His  sire  was  Boyal  William,  who  was  from  Mr.  Weddle's  Forager. 
Alexander  was  a  bull  imported  by  Mr.  Weddle.  Gazelle,  a  beautiful 
roan  cow,  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Dill,  of  Auburn.  Mr.  Dill  possessed 
also  the  white  cow  Hebe,  out  of  Gazelle  by  American  Comet.  Judge  is  a 
fine  animal,  bred  by  Judge  Sacket,  of  Seneca  Falls.  This  bull  was  got  by 
Forager  out  of  Sylvia,  by  Copson.  He  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  J.  L.  East- 
man, of  Lodi.  Blanche,  a  white  cow  got  by  Atlantic  out  of  Pailful],  both 
imported  short  horns..  This  cow  has  produced  some  fine  stock  in  the  county 
by  Judge.  From  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  bull  General,  by 
Mr.  Joel  W.  Bacon  and  others,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  in  1834,  and  of 
Mr.  Weddle's  importation,  may  probably  be  dated  the  most  efficient, 
measures  for  the  introduction  of  the  improved  Durham  stock  into  western 
New- York,  and  this  stock  being  derived  from  England  since  the  year  1750, 
is  recognized  by  the  following  characteristics :  they  are  red  or  white  in 
color,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  No  other  color  is  ever  found  among  the  pure 
improved  bree$.  .They  are  distinguished  for  their  milking  properties.  An 
eminent  English  breeder  states  that  the  short  horns  give  generally  more 
milk  than  any  other  cattle,  a  cow  usually  yielding  twenty-four  quarts 
per  day  during  the  grass  season.  Among  the  principal  and  estimable 
points  may  be  enumerated  the  fine,  thin,  clear  bones  of  the  legs  and  head, 
the  mellow  touch  of  the  skin,  the  creamy  color  of  the  muzzle,  and  around 
the  eyes,  and  the  fine  tapering  light  colored  horns.  These  points  alike  dis- 
tinguish the  bull  and  the  cow. 

This  breed  is  also  characterised  by  the  quantity  of  well  laid  on  beef, 
every  part  proportionally  full,  the  fat  sometimes  preponderating  ovor  the 
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lean  which  displays  that  rich,  marbled,  and  juicy  muscle,  so  eagerly  sought 
for  and  enjoyed,  not  only  by  social  man,  but  by  the  grazier,  drover  and 
butcher.  Such  is  the  short  horned  breed  of  cattle  now  rapidly  increasing 
m  numbers  in  all  the  States,  and  more  and  more  in  the  estimation  of  the 
fanners  of  Seneca  county. 

Within  a  year  a  well  bred  bull  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  George  Vail,  of 
Troy,  has  been  brought  into  the  county  by  Mr.  Lewis-  Braden,  of  Junius. 
He  is  now  nearly  three  years  old,  and  is  called  George  the  First ;  was  got 
by  Young  Duke,  by  Duke  of  Wellington,  (Mr.  Vail's  premium  bull).'  His 
dam  is  Empress  II.,  grand  dam  Empress  by  Coriolanus. 

The  farmers  of  Junius  evince  much  desire  to  improve  their  stock.  Their 
herds  show  much  Durham  blood  derived  from  a  bull  bred  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
of  Bethlehem,  near  Albany.  This  bull,  "  the  General,"  was  procured  by 
an  association  of  farmers  of  Junius,  and  has  stamped  their  herds  with  many 
points  of  excellence. 

This  bull  was  the  first  Durham  blood  brought  into  this  county.  He 
Tras  purchased  at  the  State  Society  *s  Fair  in  October,  1834.  He  was  got 
T>y  Bethlehem,  dam  by  Champion;  G.  dam  by  Comet,  G.  G.  dam  by  Nel- 
son. Bethlehem  was  by  Comet,  dam  by  Nelson  ;  Nelson  and  Comet  were 
imported  by  John  Winne  and  Matthew  Bullock  in  the  year  1821,  as  im- 
proved short  horned  breed.  Champion  was  imported  by  Hon.  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  of  Albany. 

To  the  enterprise  of  Joel  W.  Bacon  and  Richard  P.  Hunt  of  Waterloo, 
Israel  Liske,  Franklin  Rogers,  0.  Southwick,  Stephen  Shear,  and  others  of 
Junius,  was  the  county  indebted  for  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  Dur- 
ham blood.  Their  exertion  did  not  end  with  this  effort ;  the  heifer  Straw- 
'  berry,  was  purohasod  for  the  same  association  in  1834,  derived  from  the 
Imported  Durham  stock  of  Mr.  J.  Brintnell,  of  Orange  county  ;  from  this 
'heifer  was  obtained  the  bull  Waterloo,  by  Copson,  and  from  this  cross  a  nam- 
'ber  of  cows  feed  on  the  pastures  of  Seneca  county,  not  surpassed  for  milk- 
ing qualities. 

In  1837,  the  Hon.  G.  V.  Sackctt  and  Mr.  Clark  pvohaaed  the  bull  Oop- 
son,  well  known  in  the  breeding  annals  of  animals ;  and  in  1838,  Messrs. 
Bacon,  Sackctt,  and  Hunt,  purchased  and  introduced  the  bull  Forager 
from  llie  stock  of  Thomas  WeddcH. 

Thus  early  did  a  few  farmers  see  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  im- 
proving the  breed  of  cattle  by  the  introduction  of  the  short  horns :  an 
advantage  now  strikingly  manifest  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joel  W.  Bacon 
in  Waterloo ;  whose  stock  has  been  continued  to  this  time  un mixed,  and 
beautiful  in  symmetry  :  the  cows  yielding  large  products  of  milk  and  butter, 
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the  oxen  so  perfect  as  to  supercede  the  use  of  horses  for  all  farm  work.  A 
yisit  to  Mr.  Bacon's  farm  explains  very  readily  one  of  the  sources  of  profi 
table  farming ;  when  he  purchased  the  improved  breed,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  tako  especial  care  of  them,  his  straw  stacks  and  hay  stacks  were  all 
in  requisition,  and  liberally  used ;  the  consequence  was  an  unusual  supply  of 
rich  manure ;  the  soil  partook  of  the  increase,  and  in  return  yielded  larger 
crops ;  and  thus  from  year  to  year,  increase  and  accumulation  have  advanced 
step  by  step,  until  abundance  has  crowned  the  farmer's  labor  and  sagacity. 
This  example  characterises  the  results  which  have  flowed  to  other  farmers 
who,  adopting  the  same  course,  have  caused  a  happy  influence  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  county. 

The  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  or  other  stock  for  market,  has  not 
been  practiced  to  any  great  extent ;  a  few  careful  farmers  have  re- 
cently turned  their  attention  to  this  valuable  branch  of  farming,  and  an 
evident  disposition  is  growing  to  inorease  pasturage  and  diminish  til- 
lage. 

The  ready  communication  with  the  oity  of  New- York,  by  the  Erie  rail- 
road, and  the  extensive  eastern  markets  easily  approached  by  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  railroads ;  present  inducements  to  the  former,  to  feed 
his  products  to  various  kinds  of  stock,  disposing  of  them  to  passing  drovers, 
while  he  retains  the  manure,  and  by  this  process  returns  to  the  land  a 
large  amount  of  fertilizing  material :  thus  he  encourages  a  new  and  full 
crop  of  fodder,  again  to  fatten  his  animals  and  maintain  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  profit,  while  he  returns  to  the  soil  a  large  remuneration  for  the 
dements   of  food  abundantly  supplied.  * 

The  system  of  feeding  practiced  by  those  who  fatten  cattle  is,  to  give  to 
each  animal  during  the  winter,  four  to  six  quarts  of  corn  meal  per 
day,  or  of  oob  and  corn  ground  to  a  meal ;  or  of  the  meal  of  oil  cake.  The 
quantity  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  animal,  as  the  large  heavy  framed 
creature  consumes  more  than  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  animal. 

It  seems  that  little  difference  is  discoverable  between  the  effects  of  Indian 
meal  and  of  oil  oakc  meal,  the  preference  rather  preponderates  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

Corn  cobs  ground  with  the  grain  have  advocates,  and  the  late  analysis  of  the 
cob,  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  proves  the  existence  of  a  portion  of  nutritive  matter 
in  the  oob,  nevertheless,  until  further  facts  are  obtained,  and  better  methods 
for  preparing  the  oob  for  assimilation  by  animals  are  discovered,  much  he- 
sitation will  be  felt  by  the  farmers  of  Seneca  county,  to  present  it  as  food 
to  cattle  intended  for  the  shambles.  Many  experiments  have  been  tried  by 
boiling  or  soalding  the  ground  eob ;  by  steaming  it  with  chaff,  Arc,  yet 
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when  presented  to  the  cattle  it  was  unpalatable  and  refused.  Swine  de- 
clined it,  thrusting  aside  the  ground  cob  and  selecting  every  other  delicacy 
which  had  been  mixed  with  the  cob.  Meal  is  fed  to  the  cattle  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  at  stated  hours ;  hay  is  given  to  them  morning,  noon  and 
evening;  no  more  is  given  at  either  hour,  than  will  be  consumed  without 
waste.  The  hay  is  given  to  animals  in  boxes  or  racks  in  the  open  yard, 
when  the  season  and  weather  will  permit ;  all  other  food  is  presented  to 
them  in  their  stalls,  where  proper  mangers  are  fitted  to  avoid  waste.  This 
is  done  that  air  and  exercise  may  be  had  daily,  and  that  opportunities  may 
be  had  for  cleansing  and  littering  the  stalls  and  sheds ;  rest  and  quiet 
are  essential  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  fat.  Ample  sheds  and  dry  stalls  are 
indispensable  to  protect  the  animals  from  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

-  Most  cattle  are  fond  of  the  dried  leaves  and  tassels  of  the  Indian  corn  plant, 
which  if  out  into  pieces  not  larger  than  one  inch,  will  be  relished  and  mostly 
consumed.  When  corn  stalks  are  well  cured,  they  are  found  to  be  a  good  oc- 
casional substitute  for  hay,  making  a  change  and  variety  of  food  always  agree- 
able.    Salt  is  always  useful  for  cattle  and  is  never  omitted  by  careful  feeders. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Professor  Norton's  "  Elements  of  Agriculture," 
into  this  county,  a  better  and  more  economical  system  of  feeding,  has  been 
adopted  by  many.  It  is  better  understood  that  the  full  grown  animal  re- 
quires a  food  or  material  which  shall  make  good  the  natural  and  daily  waste 
of  its  body,  a  waste  always  accelerated  by  labor  and  exertion.  The  effects 
of  cold  and  hunger  in  reducing  the  flesh  and  strength,  have  so  often  caused 
pecuniary  loss,  that  better  shelter  is  provided,  and  food  is  more  metho- 
dically and  seasonably  given.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  fat  so  im- 
portant to  stock,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  oily  and  fatty  substances  in 
their  food ;  hence  the  now  increased  demand  for  oil  oake,  and  hence  the 
value  of  a  fact  not  sufficiently  known,  that  oat  meal  possesses  as  many  nu- 
tritious qualities  as  the  flour  from  any  other  grain  :  the  amount  of  oily  or 
fatty  matter  in  this  food  is  equal  to  five  or  six  per  cent.  Oat  meal  then  is 
a  fattening  and  excellent  food. 

Indian  corn  contains  about  the  same  proportion  of  starch  as  oats  ;  (60  per 
cent.)  but  is  more  fattening  as  it  contains  about  nine  or  ten  per  cent  of  oily 
or  fatty  ingredients.  Bran  is  extensively  consumed  by  stock  ;  and  it  is 
better  known  of  late  that,  in  all  grain,  the  chief  part  of  the  oil  lies  near  or 
in  the  skin  or  bran,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  bran  owes  its  nutritive  and 
fattening  properties.  The  nitrogenous  ingredients  are  important  in  the 
food  named,  and  all  who  would  understand  the  principles  of  feeding  and 
fattening,  will  naturally  turn  to  the  work  so  freely  quoted.* 

*  Norton's  Element's  of  Agriculture 
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Homes. — It  is  probable  that  no  useful  animal  is  more  affected  by  oik. 
mate  and  food,  than  the  horse.  Derived  originally  from  Asia,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Syrian  deserts,  the  horse  seems  to  endure  naturally  a  high 
temperature,  possessing  a  power  and  vigor  in  the  temperate  sone  and  with- * 
in  the  tropics,  which  is  denied  to  him,  when  encountering  the  cold  and 
storms  of  latitudes  above  the  45th  parallel :  beyond  this  limit  he  loses  his 
fine  form,  dwindling  to  a  dwarfish  creature.  In  the  colder  regions  of  the 
48th  parallel  he  ceases  to  live,  giving  place  to  the  rein  deer  or  the  dog. 

The  climate  of  the  county  of  Seneca  seems  favorable  to  the  production  of 
the  horse ;  the  rich  pastures  and  meadows  afford  the  elements  for  develop- 
ing the  finest  forms  and  most  enduring  constitutions. 

Aware  of  these  advantages,  enterprising  and  careful  farmers  have  suc- 
cessfully produced  many  graceful,  fine  limbed  creatures  for  the  saddle  and 
carriage,  and  the  useful,  active,  hardy  horse  for  the  farm  and  the  road. 
Among  the  successful  breeders  is  Mr.  John  Ingersol,  of  Lodi,  who  has  giv- 
en  much  attention  to  the  production  of  well  bred  horses. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Ingersol  has  deservedly  a  reputation  for  skill  and  discre- 
tion in  breeding  and  raising  the  horse :  he  is  now  breeding  from  the  Morgan 
stock,  being  the  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  General  Gilford. 

This  admired  horse  is  described  by  a  committee  of  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  Society  as  being  u  in  his  size,  figure,  action  and  color,  clssely  re- 
sembling his  sire:  Both  are  exceedingly  compact  hones,  deep  chested,  strong 
backed,  with  fore  legs  set  wide  apart,  and  carrying  their  heads  (which  are 
small,  with  fine  well  set  eyes)  high  and  gracefully,  without  a  bearing  rein. 
This  breed  is  reputed  to  possess  great  bottom  and  hardiness ;  -and  every 
thing  'about  the  two  presented,  goes  to  prove  that  their  reputation  in  this 
particular,  is  well  founded." 

The  recent  death  of  the  old  Gilford  Morgan,  the  sire  of  the  General 
Gifford,  renders  the  possession  of  the  latter  and  bis  continuance  in  this 
county  a  matter'  of  moment  and  much  interest,  that  his  blood  may  be  per- 
petuated through  the  many  excellent  breeding  mares  owned  by  the  fanners. 

Many  fine  horses  have  been  raised  in  this  county  from  the  imported  AZ- 
fredt  and  several  desoendentd  from  tho  well  known  Crocker  Eclipse,  range 
the  pastures  of  the  southern  and  middle  towns :  a  fine  stud  horse  of  this 
breed  is  owned  by  Mr.  Stout  of  Romulus. 

Another  horse  known  as  "  Texan  Jim,"  has  left  several  fine  colts. 

Texan  Jim  was  owned  by  Mr.  N.  Waksman  of  Covert,  who  obtained  him 

om  8.  Bradley  of  Westport,  in  1888,  he  was  then  reputed  to  be  eleven 

years  old,  making  his  ago. at  this  time  about  twenty-three  years.     This  stud 

was  remarkable  for  hk  graceful  and  haughty  carriage,  carrying  proudly  a 
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mane  and  tail  of  unusual  size  and  length.  Mr.  Lewis  Post  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  colt  sired  by  Texan  Jim,  giving  piomise  of  all  the  beauties  and 
excellencies  of  his  sire. 

Sheep. — This  useful  and  invaluable  animal,  though  indispensable  to 
ward  off  both  cold  and  hunger,  has  for  a  few  years  been  diminished  in 
number.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  region  of  the  parent  stock  of 
the  sheep  is  unknown.  They  are  found  wild  upon  the  mountains  of  Turkey, 
and  en  the  tops  of  the  highest  Asiatic  mountains.  They  range  over  the 
summits  and  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States.  In 
Egypt,  and  on  the  Moorish  highlands  they  feed  and  roam.  Thus  distri- 
buted in  the  two  hemispheres,  it  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  history  to  de- 
clare their  earliest  habitation.  Wherever  the  sheep  is  found  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  natural  instinct  which  leads  them  to  the  highest  grounds, 
plainly  indicating  their  natural  adaptedness  to  a  hilly  country,  and  a  natural 
aversion  to  lowland,  plains  and  prairies.  Their  fleecy  coats  rather  prove 
that  climates  of  less  than  a  temperate  medium  are  more  congenial  to  them, 
and  this  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  when  they  are  removed  to 
the  warm  regions,  the  fleece  loses  its  woolly  texture,  partaking  somewhat 
of  hair.  Every  variety  of  sheep  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Europe,  yet  in  this  climate,  and  rather  level  surface,  the  farmers  find  a 
better  and  more  profitable  result  from  breeding  the  Merino  variety,  in 
preference  to  others. 

A  few  Saxony  flocks  are  fed  upon  the  southern  hills,  and  in  the  north- 
ecu  towns  small  flocks  of  the  Bakewell  and  Cotswold  breeds  are  fed.  The 
Merino  fleeces  average  three  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  their  carcases 
have  been  mush  improved  in  sise  by  careful  breeding,  and  Merino  mutton 
is  now  fine  grained,  juioy,  and  desirable  food.  The  low  value  of  wool  for 
several  years  has  doubtless  been  a  leading  cause  for  die  diminution  of  the 
Seneca  county  flocks.  In  1845  thev  numbered  seventy-two  thousand ;  in 
1850  the  aggregate  number  is  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  system  of  feeding  the  flocks  can  in  many  instances  be  improved  by 
more  study,  care  and  attention.  Want  of  shelter  from  the  cold  winds  and 
storms  of  winter,  irregular  hours  of  feeding,  damaged  straw,  and  hay  made 
from  over-ripe  grass,  too  often  impair  the  health,  and  injure  the  wool  of 
flocks  owned  by  improvident  persons.  On  the  other  hand  well  arranged 
sheep  yards,  comfortable  sheds,  die  floors  littered  with  elean  straw,  well 
filled  feeding  racks,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  oil  cake  meal  or  grain,  se- 
cure to  the  proprietor  healthy,  thriving  flocks,  large  fleeces,  a  full  increase 
of  strong  lambs,  with  a  satisfactory  annual  profit.  The  active  markets  of 
Oeneva  and  Waterloo  offer  purchasers  fcr  the  clip  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared, 
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and  the  establishment  of  depots  for  wool  at  Kinderhook  and  Buffalo,  eon- 
ducted  upon  honorable  and  just  principles,  are  attracting  the  farmers,  by 
means  of  which  woolgrowers  obtain  the  full  profits  from  the  consumer, 
instead  of  dividing  them  with  several  middlemen  before  they  reach  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

The  amount  of  wool  produced  in  1849  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  better  prices  have  T>een  obtained,  and  a 
consequent  increase  of  the  flocks  will  follow.  No  large  nooks  of  sheep 
are  now  fed  in  this  county,  but  few  flock-masters  own  more  than 
three  hundred  sheep.  In  the  year  1803,  Dr.  Rose  commenced  a  system 
of  wool-growing  with  a  small  flock  of  South  Down  sheep.  These  were 
introduced  by  him  and  established  on  his  large  estate  in  the  town  of  Fay- 
ette. In  1813-14,  Dr.  Rose  improved  his  flocks  by  a  purchase  of  the 
Merino  breed,  and  again  about  the  year  1820,  he  purchased  a  number  of 
Saxon  bucks  in  Connecticut,  at  fifty  dollars  per  head.  The  result  was  a 
product  of  much  finer  wool,  and  reduction  of  the  weight  per  fleece — being 
reduced  from  about  four  to  two  and  a  half  pounds.  Dr.  Rose  maintained 
his  flock  at  the  average  number  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
sheep.  In  1830  the  entire  clip  for  that  year  was  sold  to  a  manufacturer  at 
prices  varying  from  eighty-seven  cents  to  one  dollar  per  pound.  A  few  years 
afterwards  this  flock  was  sold  at  auotion,  yielding  an  average  price  of  five 
dollars  per  head. 

Swine  are  not  bred  beyond  the  quantity  needful  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  breeds  are  chiefly  the  common  grass  hog,  which  is  a  large,  white, 
and  rather  coarse  animal.  This  breed  is  probably  derived  from  the  Eng- 
lish Shropshire  swine,  improved  in  this  county  by  a  cross  with  the  Berk- 
shire. In  the  year  1334,  Mr.  Joel  W.  Bacon,  of  Waterloo,  introduced  a 
full  blood  Berkshire  boar,  imported  from  England,  which  greatly  improved 
the  swine  in  all  the  northern  towns.  Ab6ut  1841,  some  full  blooded 
Berkshire*  were  brought  into  the  town  of  Varick,  by  Dr.  Henry  Reeder. 
The  central  towns  have  been  much  benefited  by  the  liberal  spirit  and  zeal 
of  Doctor  Reeder,  whose  farm  is  beautifully  situated,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seneca  lake. 

In  1847  a  Chinese  boar  and  sow  were  imported  from  Canton,  and  placed 
<m  the  Oaklaads  farm.  Being  crossed  with  pure  Berkshire  blood,  a  race 
of  Tonquins  has  been  produced,  possessing  many  rare  and  excellent  points. 
In  England  the  belief  is  strong,  that  unless  the  Berkshire  is  crossed  with 
the  Chinese,  or  other  Asiatic  blood,  onoe  in  six  or  seven  years,  they  will 
-degenerate  in  shape  and  quality.  If  this  be  true,  and  the  present  Chinese 
Merced  be  maintained  in  purity  in  the  county,  the  improved  breed  will  be 
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manifested  in  a  fine  grained  pork,  small  bones,  round,  full  hams,  prolific 
breeders  and  economical  feeders.  Though  swine  may  not  be  bred  profita- 
bly, nor  to  any  extent  by  the  grain  growing  farmer,  yet  the  animal  is  an 
indispensable  agent  on  a  farm.  His  voracious  appetite  induces  him  to 
Consume  and  convert  into  manure  many  articles  which,  but  for  his  agency, 
would  encumber  the  farm,  and  disturb  the  economy  of  the  house. 

It  is  surprising,  when  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  usefulness  is  enume- 
rated— his  fat  is  an  article  in  the  form  of  lard,  extensively  used  in  cookery, 
perfumery  and  medicine;  his  flesh  is  prepared  for  food,  either  fresh  or 
pickled,  or  as  salted  pork;  as  dried  and  smoked  bacon;  as  hams  and 
shoulders,  usually  smoked ;  the  head  and  collar  is  made  into  brawn,  other 
portions  are  made  into  head  cheese ;  the  intestines  are  used  as  coverings  for 
sausages ;  the  skin  or  hide  is  the  most  general  cover  for  saddles,  for  shoes 
also  and  pocket-books  ;  the  bladder  always  finds  use  for  excluding  air  from 
bottles,  and  other  jars  or  vessels ;  the  bristle  is  extensively  used  for  tooth- 
brushes, and  for  brushes  of  all  shapes  and  for  all  purposes — in  short  no 
part  of  the  hog  is  useless.  The  very  hoofs  make  jelly  or  glue,  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  fact  that  his  flesh,  when  fresh,  is  very  digestible  and  nutri- 
tive, it  forms  a  catalogue  of  useful  purposes  not  due  to  any  other  animal. 
The  whole  number  of  swine  in  1845  was  twenty-two  thousand,  and  now,  in 
1860,  it  is  eleven  thousand  five  hundred. 

Manures,  their  Management  and  Use. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  practical  agriculture,  not  one  is  more  important, 
or  less  generally  understood,  by  the  mass  of  agriculturists,  than  manures. 
SelPlove  may  feel  rebuked  by  this  assertion,  but  every  thinking,  candid  and 
honest  farmer  will  admit  the  position  as  generally  correct.  The  compara- 
tive condition  of  husbandry  between  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
places  the  county  of  Seneca  too  high  in  the  scale  of  production  to  admit  of 
any  special  demerit  among  her  farmers,  and  the  above  strong  assertion, 
proves  only  that  the  subject  of  manures  and  their  changes,  the  elements 
which  they  contain,  and  their  adaptation  to  different  erops,  have  not  received 
attention  to  the  extent  which  their  value  and  importance  demand.  One 
fanner  will  pile  the. decomposing  materials  of  the  barn  yard  with  care,  while 
ten  other  men,  his  neighbors,  will  allow  the  manure  of  the  cattle  and  refuse 
straw  to  accumulate  for  several  years  undisturbed ;  and  when  at  last  the 
heaps  are  carried  out  for  distribution,  they  are  undecomposed  in  such  por- 
tions as  were  beyond  the  reach  of  air  or  moisture,  remaining  available  only 
as  chaff  or  sun-dried  straw.  Another  class  will  milk  their  cows  on  the  road 
side,  or  in  the  field,  in  cither  case  loosing  the  droppings  and  robbing  the 
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&rm.  Sheep  are  sometimes  foddered  at  some  stack,  distant  from  the  barn 
yard,  where  no  manure  is  collected  or  preserved ;  and  the  swine  are  some- 
times seen  running  at  large  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  year. 

These  practices  may  be  witnessed  in  every  State,  as  in  this  county,  but 
the  same  influences  which  hare  so  loudly  called  for  better  cultivation, 
have  also  stimulated  numbers  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  manures,  their 
classes  and  characters,  their  appropriate  uses,  their  care  and  management. 
'  It  does  not  belong  to  this  work  to  instruct  in  detail ;  able  resources  for 
auch  knowledge  are  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  who  is  disposed  to  at- 
tain a  better  condition  than  he  now  occupies  The  "  Cultivator'1  of  Albany, 
the  "  Genesee  Farmer"  and  "  Rural  New  Yorker"  of  Rochester,  and  the 
•*  American  Agriculturist"  of  New- York,  all  offer  to  the  farmer  sufficient 
&cts  to  guide  or  instruct  him  in  the  knowledge  of  manures.  If  to  these  be 
added  a  eareful  perusal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, and  the  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Prof.  Norton,  every 
branch  of  his  profession  will  be  hud  open,  and  no  cause  or  opportunity  will 
be  left  for  regret. 

Of  all  manures  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  the  products  of  the  barn  yard  are 
the  best,  if  properly  managed. '  As  the  yard  is  under  the  farmer's  control,  an 
well  as  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  of  the  farm,  so  the  fault  is  his  alone  if 
his  fields  lose  their  productiveness  from  year  to  year,  or  become  barren. 
One  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  treasures  of  the  barn  yard  may  be  traced . 
to  the  fact,  that  to  this  time  the  soil  of  the  county  of  Seneca  has  been  sup- 
plied with  vegetable  matter  or  manure  by  deposits  from  its  forests,  while  the 
snnall  comparative  amount  of  animal  manure  mixed  with  vegetable  matters 
of  the  barn  yard  seemed,  to  the  unreflecting,  as  unimportant. 

The  season  for  reliance  on  the  early  and  long  stored  treasures  of  the  soil 
has  passed  away,  and  the  better  and  surer  reliance  upon  knowledge  applied 
to  the  proper  management  of  the  fertilizing  means  placed  within  the  reach 
of  every  farmer,  must  be  the  ground  for  his  action  and  proceeding  hereafter. 
As  a  grain-growing  county,  the  elements  of  animal  and  vegetable  manures 
are  eztensire.  The  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  furnish  resources  for 
many  of  the  richest  elements  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  for  every  cultiva- 
ted grass ;  as  their  excrements  contain  largely  these  very  elements.  All  such 
parts  of  plants  as  are  not  consumed  on  the  farm,  may  be  converted  into  like 
rich  elements  for  crops,  hence  the  propriety  and  necessity  for  their  preser- 
vation and  combination,  that  in  due  time  they  may  be  restored  to  the  soil. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  few  farmers,  probably  not  one,  produoes  suffi- 
cient manure  to  restore  to  his  fields,  annually,  an  amount  of  fertilizing  ele- 
ments equal  to  the  quantity  abstracted  by  his  crops.     Other  sources,  there- 
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fore,  have  been  sought,  and  science  has  taught  the  farmer  that  from  the 
gypsum  beds  of  his  own  county  he  can  find  abundance  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
lime  combined  to  feed  his  clover  and  other  broad-leaved  plants,  for  whose 
welfare  it  is  essential.  He  commands  its  delivery  on  his  farm  ready  for  use 
at  the  unimportant  cost  of  twelve  cents  per  bushel.  Lime,  also,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  county,  and  may  be  obtained  in  its  caustic  state  at  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel.  When  lime  is  slaked  on  the  field,  it  becomes  first  a  hy- 
drate and  ultimately  a  carbonate  of  lime,  expanding  to  nearly  twice  the  bulk 
of  its  caustic  state,  and  in  this  condition  onlv  it  is  beneficial.  In  most  eases 
five  bushels  of  caustic  or  ten  bushels  of  slaked  lime,  gives  a  sufficient  dres- 
sing to  a  field  under  good  cultivation,  i.  e.,  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  loss  of  lime  which  can  be  carried  off  from  a  field  by  any  one  or  two  crops. 

In  this  county,  where  the  soil  is  aluminous  or  clay,  a  larger  or  more  fre- 
quent dressing  of  lime  is  found  to  effect  a  mechanical  change  in  the  soil, 
rendering  it  more  easily  manageable.  There  are  few  farms,  however,  where 
good  long  continued  cultivation  has  preserved  a  due  proportion  of  lime  in 
the  soil,  as  will  appear  upon  an  examination  of  the  various  farm  soils,  made 
expressly  for  this  survey.*  Most  farms,  therefore,  will  be  materially  bene- 
fited by  the  application  of  larger  dressings  of  lime  for  a  year  or  two,  or 
until  the  proportion  of  lime  shall  be  equal  to  not  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  soil.  Excellent  marls  present  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
offering  resources  of  great  value  to  restore  or  supply  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  decomposed  shale  surrounding  the  beds  of  gypsum  rock  at  Seneca  falk, 
is  an  excellent  marl  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Bone  manure  has  been  used  on  some  farms,  and  without  that  de- 
cided visible  advantage  expected  from  it.  It  is  probable  the  quantity 
applied  and  the  care  necessary  to  exhibit  its  advantages,  were  insufficient. 
The  cost  of  bone  manure  is  about  twenty  dollars  per  ton  or  one  cent  per 
pound,  a  price  so  high  as  to  prevent  its  extensive  use  on  the  soils  of  this  re- 
gion, until  the  mode  of  its  beneficial  action,  and  the  confidence  of  the  farmer 
in  its  value  shall  be  fully  established.  Instead  of  bone  dust,  the  urine, 
wash  of  the  cow  yards  and  stables  are  obtaining  attention,  and  from  them 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  same  benefits  can  be  obtained  at  present,  and  more 
readily  and  effectually  than  from  bone  manure. 

A  farmer  in  this  county,  who  had  seen  the  effects  of  bone  manure,  deter- 
mined to  save  the  refuse  bones  from  his  kitchen  and  other  sources ;  in  twelve 
months  he  collected  seven  bushels.  He  then  made  a  basin  on  the  earth, 
with  ashes,  in  the  same  manner  as  masons  prepare  the  margin  of  sand  to 

•  See  Analyth  of  folk. 
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contain  lime  for  making  mortar.  In  this  basin  of  ashes  he  placed  the  bones, 
first  breaking  them  with  a  sledge  hammer  into  fragments ;  upon  the  bones 
he  poured  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of 
water  to  one  part  of  acid.  The  quantity  of  acid  used  was  about  thirty 
pounds  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  bones.  As  soon  as  the  bones  be* 
oame  soft,  the  ashes  and  bones  were  thoroughly  mixed,  forming  a  mass  of 
loose  material  to  be  sowed  by  hand  as  a  top  dressing  for  wheat  or  other 
grains.  In  this  condition  they  were  distributed  and  proved  essentially  use- 
ful. The  seven  bushels  of  refuse  bones  made  twenty  bushels  of  bone  ma- 
nure,  and  sufficient  for  six  acres  of  wheat.  The  economy  and  excellence  of 
this  fertilising  bone  manure  proved  to  be  so  valuable  and  great  that  every 
farmer  should  save  the  bones  and  try  the  same  process.  The  various  me- 
thods for  preparing  this  manure  are  given  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner  in 
Norton's  "  Elements,"  at  page  64.     Let  them  be  examined  and  consulted. 

For  many  years  large  heaps  of  ashes  surrounded  the  buildings  where  pot 
ashes  were  made.  They  were  unheeded  and  refused  acceptance,  when  of- 
fered as  a  gift.  All  have  now  disappeared,  and  are  distributed  over  the 
grain  and  grass  fields  of  their  respective  neighborhoods.  The  lectures  and 
conversations  at  farmers'  clubs,  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  county  fairs, 
have  spread  much  information  on  the  subject  of  manures.  The  ash-heaps 
were  consequently  soon  distributed ;  the  barn  yards  began  to  swell  with  rich 
materials ;  the  mineral  manures  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  and  judiciously 
applied,  and  the  farms  of  this  county  are  raised  from  the  average  produce 
of  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat,  to  the  profitable  return  of  twenty  bushels  per 
acre. 

Dairy. 

The  products  of  the  dairy  are  on  most  farms  limited  to  the  supply  of  do- 
mestic wante.  The  quantity  of  butter  annually  made  is  about  550,000 
pounds,  and  the  quantity  of  oheese,  annually,  does  not  exceed  20,000  pounds. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  being  26,000,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole 
product  of  butter  gives  only  twenty-six  pounds  to  each  person ;  while  of 
cheese  the  proportion  is  less  than  one  pound  to  each.  Consequently  the  sup* 
ply  for  the  markets  is  small. 

The  constant  and  silent  action  of  demand  and  supply  is  working  its  re- 
sistless power  on  this  agricultural  department,  and  has  within  two  years  in- 
creased the  pasture  and  grass  lands  of  the  county.  The  excellence  of  the 
butter  which  is  made,  the  well  known  skill  and  attention  of  those  who  man- 
age the  dairy,  cause  an  inquiry  for  this  luxury  more  and  more  urgent  from 
year  to  year ;  causing  surprise  that  so  small  a  share  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  branch  of  business. 
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It  is  evident  that  increased  attention  has  been  given  within  a  few  years 
to  the  selection  of  dairy  cows,  and  though  farmers  are  divided  in  opinion,  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Durham  or  short  horn  breed,  and  the  Devonshire, 
yet  the  careful  selection  of  either  is  sure  to  improve  the  herds  of  the 
county.  The  feet  of  profitable  dairy  products  being  obtained  in  the  ad- 
joining and  neighboring  counties,  adds  a  greater  stimulus  to  improvement, 
while  it  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  perfection  which  can  be  obtained, 
where  due  care  is  exercised. 

The  large  yield  obtained  by  Mr.  Kiers,  of  East  Bloomfield,  from  a  Dur- 
ham cow,  being  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  per  week  for  three  weeks :  like- 
wise the  product  of  Mr.  Comstock's  oow,  of  Kirkland,  Oneida  county, 
which  amounted  to  seventeen  pounds  five  ounces  in  one  week  ;  also,  from  a 
cow  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Taylor,  of  Truxton,  in  Cortland  county, 
amounting  to  fifty-eight  pounds  six  ounoes  of  butter  in  four  weeks :  these 
and  many  other  like  instances  point  to  a  standard  below  which,  no  farmer 
should  be  willing  tt  rank. 

For  many  years  the  annual  average  product  of  the  State  was  only  ninety 
pounds  of  butter  and  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  cheese  from  each  cow, 
whioh  shows  how  much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  regard  to  dairies. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  in  the  grain  region,  that  the  present 
routine  of  the  farmers1  occupation  is  to  be  changed,  nor  perhaps  modified  in 
regard  to  dairies :  neither  is  it  necessary  at  present,  to  adopt  more  than  one 
rule  of  action,  which  is  to  dispose  of  every  inferior  animal,  and  replace  the 
number  by  pure  blooded  creatures  of  the  Devon  or  Durham  breed,  as  incli- 
nation may  dictate.  They  will  thus  increase  their  dairy  products  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  to  one-half;  and  as  years  roll  on  the  *oim*1s  which 
must  give  place  to  the  young  stock  as  it  increases  and  matures,  will  always 
command  a  much  higher  price  than  the  old  native  breed  which  has  so  long 
wasted  the  labor  of  the  dairy  maids  and  the  grass  of  the  fields.  The  fol- 
lowing detailed  condition  of  two  towns  will  illustrate  the  necessity  for  more 
attention  to  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  largest  town  in  the  county  contains  about  28,229  acres,  of  which 
6,300  are  in  wood  or  unimproved.  The  farmers  of  this  town  (Fayette) 
feed  one  thousand  and  one  milk  cows,  from  which  they  produced  last  year 
91 J29  pounds  of  butter  and  1,058  pounds  of  cheese,  or  an  average  yield 
of  91  yJjV  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  per  year.  Reducing  the  yield  to  an 
average  per  week,  it  gives  only  ono  pound  and  three-fourths  per  oow. 
Again,  these  one  thousand  and  one  dairy  cows  are  owned  by  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  farmers ;  the  average  proportion  of  the  whole  yield  of  bat- 
ter does  not  exceed  therefore,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  to 
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each  farmer :  if  every  former's  family  consists  of  six  persons,  the  average 
quantity  allowable  to  each  person  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  sixty-two  pounds 
per  annum,  or  one  pound  three  ounces  per  week.  The  rich  town  of  Lodi 
affords  a  like  result :  the  number  of  improved  acres  is  16,311,  and  the  un- 
improved 4,516.  Two  hundred  and  one  farmers  own  and  feed  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  cows,  which  produce  the  aggregate  quantity  of  63,320 
pounds  of  butter,  and  1,274  pounds  of  cheese.  This  gives  an  average  per* 
tion  of  eighty-one  pounds  ,%  of  butter  from  each  cow,  or  one  pound  and 
too  P6* weefc*  The  average  annual  portion  to  each  farmer's  family  is  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds ;  supposing  each  family  to  average  six  persons, 
their  respective  proportions  of  this  product  is  fifty-two  and  a  half  pounds 
for  the  year,  or  about  one  pound  per  week.  But  the  population  of  villages 
within  these  towns  is  to  be  supplied,  and  as  Lodi  contains  at  this  time  2,276 
inhabitants :  if  the  whole  product  of  butter  is  divided  among  the  resident 
population  it  will  allow  to  each  27 ,80°0  pounds  for  their  year's  consumption. 

The  town  of  Fayette  oontains  8,796  inhabitants,  including  the  several 
villages,  the  proportion  of  butter  made  in  the  town  yearly,-is  about  91,700 
pounds  for  each  individual,  thus  showing,  that  dairy  products  have  been 
neglected.  Butter  is  an  artiole  of  domestic  luxury,  though  comparatively 
of  modern  use :  having  been  used  sparingly  in  the  days  of  the  Romans- as  a 
medicine  only. 

The  olive  groves  of  the  warm  regions  supercede  the  use  of  butter;  while 
in  our  oolder  climates  batter  and  animal  food  are  important  for  the  supply 
of*  carbon  to  the  system,  whereby  warmth  is  created  and  comfort  increased. 
Luxury,  comfort  and  habits  have  oorabmed  to  class  butter  among  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  as  such  it  is  deserving  of  care  and  close  attention  ;  espe- 
cially by  the  farmer,  whose  income  may  be  improved  by  this  product,  at  a 
moderate  cost  of  capital. 

From  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  cows*  milk  is  water;  varying  according 
to  the  food ;  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  curd ;  from  three  to  five  of  butter 
or  oil ;  there  is  also  a  variable  quantity  of  sugar.  When  these  several  ele- 
ments are  separated,  a  substance  is  left  weighing  when  reduced  to  ashes, 
from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in  every  one  hundred  of  milk. 
This  substanoe  is  found  to  consist  chiefly,  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  of  chloride  of  potash.  This  latter  fact  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  former,  for  it  seems  evident  that  every  cow  must  annually  deprive 
the  pasture  grounds  of  fifty  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  (bone  earth).  It 
seems  consistent  with  science  and  practice,  that  the  quantity  of  oil  or 
butter  may  be  increased  by  feeding  to  eaeh  cow  any  rich,  oily  materiel, 
being  ever  careful  to  mix  it  with  etfte?  food  in  moderate  portions,  to 
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avoid  the  unpleasant  taste  which  would  he  communicated  to  the  butter  from 
a  fall  meal  of  rich,  fatty  substances. 

Poultry. 

The  new  avenue  of  approach  from  the  city  of  New- York  to  this  rich 
county  through  the  southern  counties,  winding  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Delaware  waters  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  has  recently 
opened  a  new  source  of  profit.  The  poultry  dealers  of  New- York 
made  their  appearance  on  the  Itfke  shores  within  a  few  days  after  the 
regular  trains  were  in  motion  on  the  Erie  road.  Poultry  and  eggs  were 
swept  away  at  on  advance  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  their  ordinary 
value.  As  articles  of  luxury  in  crowded  cities  they  usually  command  high 
prioea,  offering  inducements  for  their  propagation  to  all  who  can  make  the 
needed  arrangements,  and  cause  a  small  share  of  attention  to  he  given  to 
the  yards* 

To  the  grain  producing  farmer  it  may  he  doubtful  whether  the  probable 
profit  will  compensate  him  for  the  annoyance  and  depredations  committed  on 
his  seeded  fields;  yet  if  happy  in  an  amiable,  thrifty  housewife,  the  largest 
grain  farm  may  derive  a  large  profit  from  a  poultry  yard.  Barn-yards  will 
always  offer  a  supply  of  food  for  poultry  for  many  months  of  the  year,  for 
few  farmers  thresh  the  sheaves  so  thoroughly  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  grain 
for  feeding  and  fattening  fowls  and  chickens.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  poultry  can  take  good  care  of  themselves  if  allowed  to  roam, 
for  insects  and  worms  are  to  them  a  necessary  and  nourishing  food.  In  this 
respect  they  are  useful  aids  to  the  farmer  in  destroying  many  of  his  enemies. 

It  is  the  natural  propensity  for  roaming  which  forms  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  rearing  poultry,  and  this  objection  is  obviated  readily  by  well- 
arranged  yards.  The  question  then  arises,  will  the  object  pay  for  the 
arrangements  and  labor  consumed  m  attending  it?  An  answer  cannot  he 
given  promptly  from  any  experience  or  practice  known  in  this  county,  for 
the  farmer  who  sows  extensive  fields  of  grain  hesitates  to  make  an  experi- 
ment involving  demands  upon  his  granary,  and  adding  cares  to  his  wife  and 
daughters,  (whose  domestic  burthens  seldom  find  relief  or  know  a  termina- 
tion). There  are,  however,  many  persons  not  extensively  engaged  in  cul- 
tivating the  cereal  grains  who  can  give  to  a  poultry-yard  all  due  care  and 
attention,  rearing  poultry  of  various  kinds,  and  obtain  from  the  occupation 
a  very  large  profit.  -  This  source  of  advantage,  especially  invites  attention 
at  ink  time,  when  the  poultry  dealers  from  the  large  cities  on  the  coast  can 
and  will  reach  every  town  in  the  county  in  fourteen  hours. 
'  Eggt.  chickens  and  feathers  arc  the  sources  of  profit  firom  poultry.     In 
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the  absence  of  all  reliable*  statistics  in  this  department  of  farm  economy,  an 
approximation  to  its  value  only  can  be  given,  derived  from  the  use  and 
consumption  of  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  subject  i&  deemed  im- 
portant and  valuable.  Twenty  years  ago,  official  returns  of  the  egg  trade 
of  France  exhibited  an  export  of  eggs  to  foreign  ports  in  one  year,  of  eighty- 
three  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  estimated  consumption  of  the  city  of  Paris 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  eggs  per  annum  for  each  individual. 

lathe  United  States  animal  food  or  meat  is  generally  the  principal  ali- 
ment of  man.  If,  then,  one-half  the  number  of  eggs  consumed  by  a  resident 
of  Paris  be  allowed  to  a  citizen  of  New- York,  it* will  require  sixty-nine 
eggs  for  each  inhabitant,  or  more  than  thirty~ont  millions  of  eggs  annually, 
to  supply  the  -demand  for  the  New- York  market.  It  is  probable  that  the 
people  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities  within  a  day's  ride 
of  Seneca  county,  are  consumers  of  an  equal  amount  of  this  luxury.  If  this 
supposition  is  correct,  sixty-two  millions  of  eggs  must  be  provided  annually 
for  these  eastern  consumers.  It  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  eggs  are  necessary  for  reproduction.  Leaving  out 
of  the  calculation  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
it  appears  that  the  immense  quantity  of  eggs  required  for  the  markets,  and 
reproduction,  may  be  estimated  fairly  in  the  aggregate  at  about  sixty-three 
to  sixty-four  millions  annually. 

The  average  number  of  eggs  from  eaoh  hen  of  a  well  managed  poultry 
yard  is  said  to  be  eight.     Upon  this  data  it  will  require  more  than  seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  productive  hens  to  furnish  the  needed  supply. 

Referring  to  the  statistics  of  the  county  of  Seneca  published  in  1848,  it 
appears  that  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  eggs  only  were  returned 
as  the  product  of  a  year,  and  as  being  the  produce  of  forty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  hens.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  county  yields  only  a  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seventh  part  of  the  annual  supply ;  and  as  the  county  contains 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  farms,  it  shows  that  the  average 
number  of  hens  is  only  nineteen  to  each  farm. 

These  calculations  are  believed  to  be  near  the  truth,  and  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  power  of  the  county  for  this  department  of  rural  economy 
is  capable  of  extension  far  beyond  its  present  limit,  and  may  be  exerted  to 
a  wide  and  profitable  range,  increasing  wealth  without  any  appreciable  in- 
crease of  cost. 

Expenses  and  Profit*  of  Farming. 

.The  domestic  icomferts  of  the  American  farmer  have  always  flowed  in  a 
stream  so  abundant  and  unceasing*  that  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  fa 
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time  past  to  measure  the  amount  of  his  income  or  expenditure,  feeling 
assured  that  his  labor  would  produce  more  than  was  needful  for  the  supply 
of  his  establishment.  It  has  been  of  raro  occurrence  to  find  a  farmer  who 
had  any  methodical  system  of  accounts,  and  scarcely  any  knew  ledge  of 
debtor  and  oreditor.  Very  many  instances  may  be  found  in  every  county 
of  the  State,  where  the  proprietor  docs  not  know  with  precision  the  number 
of  acres  in  any  of  his  fields,  nor  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  or  other 
products,  derived  from  any  acre  of  his  farm,  neither  does  he  know  the 
average  product  of  any  portion  of  his  estate.  He  knows  full  well  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  money  received  by  him  for  the  products  carried  to  the 
neighboring  markets,  exceeds  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  excess  fur- 
nishes every  want  or  desire  of  himself  and  his  family.  Without  a  debt  to 
any  man,  except  of  kindness  and  good  will,  his  happiness  is  complete,  so 
far  as  it  is  oonnected  with,  or  dependent  upon  the  results  of  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  diminished  amount  of  products  yielded  from-  the 
gradually  exhausted  soil,  the  majority  of  farmers  seem  content  and  indis- 
pose! to  enter  upon  new  systems  or  calculations  in  their  old  age.  Yet 
they  'see  and  frankly  admit  the  necessity  for  a  different  course  to  be  pur* 
sued  by  their  sons,  and  all  others  who  are  to  succeed  the  generation  now 
passing  away.  They  clearly  see  that  the  soil  must»bo  renovated,  but  they 
feel  that  it  needs  a  system,  a  practice  and  study,  which  vigorous  manhood 
needs  to  grapple  with.  The  farmers  of  the  present  day  succeeding  the 
generation  which  had  become  wealthy  from  bountiful  harvests  of  former 
days  have  seized  hold  with  zeal  the  new  system,  giving  to  it  all  convenient 
study,  that  they  may  so  practice  as  to  renew  former  fertility,  and  once  more 
draw  from  the  earth  as  abundant  crops  as  had  blessed  their  predecessors. 

The  period  has  not  yet  arrived,  though  it  is  fast  approaching,  when  most 
farmers  may  give  exact  statements  of  qunn;  ities  and  averages  of  every  product 
per  acre,  and  precise  statements  of  his  income  and  expenditure,  showing  the 
true  condition  of  his  farm,  and  to  advise  him  unerringly  where  to  increase 
or  to  diminish  labor  with  advantage. 

In  view  of  the  obstacles  and  dificulties  which  yet  exist,  preventing 
access  to  reliable  information  in  each  town,  diligent  inquiry  has  been  made, 
where  accounts  either  full  or  partial  have  been  recorded.  In  al)  such 
cases  the  estimates  given  in  this  division  are  deomed  accurate  and  reliable ; 
in  other  cases  where  the  products  were  known  and  the  market  value  ascer- 
tained, fair  approximations  are  obtained,  as  the  labor  applied  and  its  value, 
and  other  expenses  can  generally  be  closely  estimated. 

A  favorable  opportunity  occurred  for  exact  estimates  of  the  expenses  and 
profits  of  a  farm  comprising  threo  hundred  and  fifty  acrcfl,  and  where  account 
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books  arc  "posted  up"  once  in  every  week.  A  time  book  of  simple  form  is 
carefully  kept  by  one  of  the  employed  men,  adjusted  every  evening  and  left 
with  the  proprietor ;  tho  time  occupied  in  registering  the  work  done,  and 
the  quantum  of  labor  by  each  man,  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  each  week  the  laborers  have  credit  in  their  respective  accounts 
tor  the  value  of  their  labor,  or  wages,  and  each  field  or  special  work  so  done 
is  charged  with  the  cost,  thus  showing  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  any  particular 
field,  or  work,  and  the  sum  due  to  crfcry  man  at  the  close  of  every  week  in 
the  year.  At  the  end  of  each  month  a  statement  is  given  in  tabular  form, 
of  the  average  cost  per  man,  for  the  labor  performed,  and  the  average  cost 
of  the  whole  farm,  per  acre,  for  tho  cost  of  cull  nation ;  thus  at  the  end  of 
the  year  these  averages  show  precisely  the  increase  or  diminution  of  labor 
and  its  cost. 

The  tirao  book,  which  had  been  kept  without  intermission  for  six  years, 
afforded  much  to  examine  and  excite  interest.  It  appeared  that  during  the 
six  years,  the  maximum  rate  of  wages  for  any  year  was  forty- three  oents  pei 
day,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  was  thirty-nine  oents  per  day.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  taken  from  the  time  book  to  show  the  result  of  the  years 
1848  and  1849: 

Dec.  31, 1S4S.  Total  number  of  days  of  labor  on  the  form  since  1st  Jaa.,. .  .1,969 
"      1&I9.  do  1,775 

w      1949.  ToiaI  amount  of  wnges  paid  for  labor  state  1st  Jul $818  39 

<*      ISIS.                                              do                                     693  91 

"     1948.  Average  cost  of  caoh  man  employed  per  day, 49 

"      1849.                                             do                         90 

1S4S.  Are  rage  cost  of  Hie  whole  farm  of  350  aeres, 9  34  per  acre. 

"      1S40.                                             do                         198       M 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  the  labor  permanently  employed  on 
this  farm,  comprises  four  men  at  annual  wages ;  all  other  labor  was  daily 
labor  through  harvesting,  or  for  ditching  and  other  necessary  work.  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  exact  account  of  labor  on  other  farms,  it  is  difficult 
to.  say  whether  the  oost  of  82.34  per  acre  or  $1.98  per  acre  is  relatively 
high  or  low ;  yet  the  fact  that  a  farm  may  be  cultivated  at  about  two  dollars 
per  acre  for  all  necessary  labor,  is  an  important  feature  in  farming  accounts. 
It  is  the  custom  in  this  county  to  pay  laborers  a  certain  rate  of  money  wa- 
ges, and  to  furnish  them  with  board  and  lodging;  it  is  nocessary  therefore 
to  ascertain  the  average  cost  to  the  farmer  incurred  for  board  and  lodging. 
It  is  believed  that  twenty  cents  per  day  is  the  fair  average,  which  if  added 
to  the  money  cost  of  labor  as  above  established,  would  make  the  maximum 
value  of  per  diem  wages  to  be  sixty-three  cents,  and  the  minimum  rate  to  be 
fifty-nine  cents  per  day.     To  avoid  doubt  or  question  on  this  point  in  the  es» 
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timates  of  cultivation  of  particular  crops,  the  highest  average  is  adopted, 
with  the  addition  of  two  cents,  making  the  highest  value  of  wages,  including 
board  and  lodging,  to  be  sixty-five  cents  per  day.  A  man  with  a  team  of 
horses  i*  worth  81.50  per  day,  or  a  man  and  team  can  be  hired  to  plow  the 
soil  at  tho  rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre ;  this  latter  rate  is  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing estimates. 

It  is  true  that  higher  rates  are  paid  by  persons  unmindful  of  the  cost,  and 
there  are  numbers  of  prudent,  cautious  farmers,  who  do  not  pay  as  high  as 
the  adopted  rates.  Upon  the  above  basis  the  value  of  farming  may  bo  esti- 
mated, and  as  a  uniform  rate  of  product  is  necessary  for  a  standard,  the 
latest  established  averages  of  the  county  are  assumed,  vis : 

Wheat, 20  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley, 21 

Oats 38 

Rye 12  « 

Buckwheat, 17  " 

Indian  corn,* 32  " 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  grain  crops  of  the  county  for  the  year  1850, 
will  prove  a  yield  of  much  higher  averages,  yet  to  avoid  error,  it  is  prudent 
to  base  all  calculations  .upon  data,  which  may  give  equal  or  better  results  in 
years  t#  oome. 

Wheat. 

CoM — Plowing  a  fallow,  first  time,  per  acre $1  (K) 

second  time,             1  00 

for  seeding,               1  00 

Sowing *      06 

Harrowing  three  times,  at  38  cts.  each, 1  14 

Cradling  and  binding, 70 

Housing, 30 

Threshing*  20  bushels,  at  8  cts., 1  60 

Conveyance  to  market, 40 

Seed  wheat,  two  bushels, 2  00 

Intercut  on  value  of  land,  at  $50  per  acre,  .....  3  50 


12  70 


*  The  imvelliug  machmea  charge  ty  cts.  per  burt«l 3|  oU. 

t  Poor  homes  Purniahed  by  proprtaor,  oqnai  lo 3     " 

Board  of  meo  aid  tones,  ^ ji  « 

S     "  per  froth. 

„.  ..-. .. .  Tbo  outft  ,<"  !m,  cfctoinj  Often  exceeds  this  estimate. 
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Product— Twenty  bushels  of  clean  grain,  at  $1 , $20  00 

Two  tons  of  straw, 5  00 

1    26  00 


Profit  per  aore, $12  80 


BarUy. 

*  . 

Coat — Plowing  and  harrowing,  first  time,. $1  38 

seoond  time,* 1  88 

Sowing, ; 06 

Harrowing  in  the  seed, .88 

Half  boat  of  80  loads  of  manure,  12  J  cts.  per  load,  1  88 

Hauling  and  distributing  manure, 1  60 

Harreeting  and  housing, 1  00   * 

Threshing  21  bushels,  at  8  cts., .''  1  68 

Conveyance  to  market, *  40 

Seed,  three  bushels, 1  50 

Interest  on  value  ef  land. 3  50 


14  66 

Pfodael— Twenty-one  bushek barley,  at  50 eta.,. . . .  $10  60 

Two  tow  of  straw, 5  00 

15  50 


Profit,  per  acre, $0  84 


33 


©oat— Plowing  and  hairowing,  first  time, $1  88 

seoocid  time, 188 

Sowing, 06 

Harrowing  in  the  seed, 38 

tHalf  tsost  of  30  loads  manure,  at  12  J  cts.,  per  load,  1  88 

Hauling  and  distributing  manure, 1  50 

Harvesting  and  housing, \  .  1  00 

Threshing  38  bushels,  at  6  ots.,. '      2  28 

•  ft  la  not  always  neoeewry  to  pJow  twice  for  barley ;  yet  ia  the  weedy -condition  of  many  farm*,  It 
becomes  useful  and  neoesaory. 

t  A  portion  of  the  manures  may  be  properly  ohargfed  to  the  meadow  lota ;  the  esdraaiea  may  be  ra- 
ned  a#  to  the  crops  reeeirmg  the  apptiealion  of  manure*,  yet  ibey  must  oot  be  omitted  as  a  ohaig* 
upon  some  division  of  the  rotation  practiced. 


f 
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Cost — Seed  oats,  three  bushel,  at  28  cts., 84 

Interest  on  value  of  lands,  at  $50, 3  60 

$14  20 
Product— Thirty-eight  bush,  olean  oats,  at  28  cte.,  ...  $10  64 

Two  tons  of  straw, 5  00 

16  64 

Profit,  per  acre, $1  44 

aBSEoaaaas 


Buckwheat. 

Cost — Plowing  and  harrowing  twice, $1  88 

Sowing  6  cts.,  and  harrowing  in  38  otB., 44 

Seea, 26 

Harvesting  and  housing, 1  00 

Threshing,  60 

Cleaning  and  delivering, 60 

Interest  on  the  value  of  land,  at  $50, 3  60 

7  57 

Product — Seventeen  bushels  of  elean  seed,  at  60  eta., 8  50 

Profit,  per  acre,.. ,. . %.  $0  98 


Bye. 

Cost — Plowing  and  harrowing,  twice, $2  76 

Sowing  and  harrowing  in, . .  t 44 

Seed,  two  bushels,  at  62$  cts., .  1  26 

Harvesting  and  housing, 1  00 

Threshing  12  bushels,  at  8  cts., 96 

Delivering 20 

Interest  on  value  of  land, 8  80 

10  11 

Product— Twelve  bushels  rye,  at  70  ots., $8  40 

Two  tons  straw, 5  00 

18  40 

Profit,  per  acre, $3  29 
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Indian  Corn, 

Cost — Plowing  and  harrowing,  twice, . . ♦  $2  76 

Half  of  30  loads  of  manure,  at  12£  cts.  per  load,  1  88 

Hauling  and  distributing  manure, 1  50 

Planting, 4 1  40 

Seed,  five  quarts, 20 

First,  second  and  third  hoeing, 1  95 

Cutting  and  stouting, . . . .  1  00 

Husking  and  housing,  at  8  ets.  per  bushel, 96 

Shelling  and  delivering,  , 60 

Interest  on  value  of  land,  at  $50  per  acre, 3  50 

15  65 

Produoi— Thirty-two  bushels,  at  50  ets., $16.  00 

Two  tons  of  fodder, . . . . 5  00 

21  00 


Profit,  per  acre, $5  85 

Hay. 

Cost— Top  dressing,. $1  60 

Cutting  and  making, 2  00 

3  00 
Interest  on  the  value  of  the  land 3  50 


6  50 
Productr— Two  tons  hay,  at  $6.00, 12  00 

Profit,  per  acre, \ $6%  50 

The  mauy  incidental  profits  from  butter  and  cheese,  milk,  dried  fruits, 
honey,  poultry  and  manure,  may  be  set  off  against  the  value  of  the  feed  and 
care  of  the  stock ;  allowing  these  items  to  balance,  the  following  general  es- 
timate may  be  made  for  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres : 

•  Profit  on  25  acres  of  wheat,  at  $12.30, $307  50 

4  20 

7  20 

08 

8  29 

80  26 

96  00 


5       « 

*       barley, 

84, 

5       ■ 

'       oats, 

2.58, 

1       i 

"       buckwheat, 

98, 

*1       ' 

rye, 

3.29, 

15 

14        «orn, 

5.86, 

16 

"        hay, 

6.00, 
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Profit  on   8  acre*  of  posture,             00, 0  00 

26       "       fallow,               00 0  00 

100  acres  gives  a  nett  profit  of $493  37 


It  will  be  sees  that  this  profit  is  equal  to  a  fraction  more  than  918060  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  land  at  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  after  allowing  seven 
per  cent,  for  the  capital  'invested,  which  is  added  to  the  cost  of  production 
on  each  article. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  above  estimate  is  made  on  the 
average  products  of  the  county,  by  which  the  good  farmer  is  brought  to  ft 
level  with  the  indifferent  cultivator,  and  the  careless,  reckless  man,  is  ele- 
vated to  the  same  position.  It  is  well  known  that  the  usual  crops  of  a,  care- 
ful cultivator  arc  usually  over — 

25  bushels  of  wheat    per    acre 
32        «  barley 

45         M  oats  u 

20         "  rye  " 

20        "  buckwheat     " 

60        "  Indian  corn    " 

If,  then,  the  estimate  of  profits  is  made  on  these  products  per  acre,  a  arm 
of  one  hundred  acres  would  yield  a  nett  profit  to  the  proprietor  as  follows : 

On  25  acres  of  wheat,.  *. . . .    $432  50 

5  "  barley * *..-...  81  70 

5  "  oats, 17  00 

1  "   "  buckwheat, 2  43 

1  "  rye 8  89 

15  "  Indian  com 290  25 

15  "  hay 90  00 

8  "  pasture, 0  00 

25  "  fallow, 8  00 

100  acres,  well  cultivated,  gives  a  profit, 8872  77 

In  this  ease  good  cultivation  gives  a  nett  profit  of  172406o  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  the  land,  over  and  above  the  cost  for  use  of  capital  invested. 
If  a  more  minute  estimate  of  profit  is  desired,  an  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  use  of -capital  invested  in  stock,  machinery  and  implements,  and  also 
for  annual  deterioration,  or  wear  and  tear.  The  nett  nrefit,  as  here  estima- 
ted, b  the  excess  of  value  of  prodnots,  orer  tho  cost  of  labor  or  exertion, 
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and  over  the  legal  value  of  oapital  occupied  in  farming,  whether  it  be  held 
in  the  shape  of  land,  stock  or  implements.  (See  the.  article  "  Labor/'  page 
555.)  It  is  from  this  excess,  that  the  farmer  provides  the  comforts  and  en- 
joyments of  his  household ;  he  finds  contentment,  a  happy  condition,  into 
which  neither  avarice  nor  oovetousness  can  find  entrance ;  where  happiness 
dwells  in  fullnoss  of  heart,  he  contemplates  the  many  mercies  received  and 
enjoyed,  counting  them  as  a  shadowed  foretaste  of  that  blessedness  which  is 
promised  to  the  upright  man,  as  without  measure  and  without  end.         v 

Laf/or  and  Wages. 

Labor  or  human  exertion  is  the  chief  source  of  income ;  the  only  reliable 
source  of  wealth.  Labor  is  the  price,  the  first  price  of  all  things,  for  man 
is  compelled  to  adapt  his  labor  to  production,  that  he  may  secure  a  con- 
tinuance of  life,  and  increase  his  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  objects  upon  which  man  applies  his  labor  are,  the  earth  with  its  ele- 
ments, and' to  which  by  degrees  are  added,  stock  and  utensils,  and  these 
constitute  capital.  These  are  fundamental  truths,  and  invariable  for  it  mat- 
ters not  how, labor  is  applied,  whether  in  agriculture  or  manufactures  ;  in 
commerce  or  trade ;  the  principal  remains  constant,  that  labor  is  the  first 
price  of  all  things. 

The  value  of  labor  fluctuates,  and  the  value  of  capital  fluctuates,  accord- 
mg  to  the  capacity  of  man  to  extend  or  increase  productiveness,  and  to  effect 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  their  capacity.  Wages  is  the  compensa- 
tion given  for  the  industry  and  skill  applied  to  production,  distribution  and 
''onsumption  ef  all  commodities. 

Without  attempting  here  to  examine  into  the  principles  of  political  eoo*» 
n-imy,  it  may  be  efficient  to  state  that,  founded  upon  the  experience,  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  a  law  exists  in  this  State  fixing,  or  arbitrarily  es- 
tablishing the  value  of  the  use  of  money,  jat  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Money  in  coin  has  no  value  in  itself  beyond  the  price  of  the  metal  and  the 
labor  applied  to  pive  it  form,  ornament  and*  distribution  ;  but  the  conve- 
nience of  man  for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  has  caused  a  convention- 
al agreement  whereby  money  i.  e.  gold  and  silver  is  made  the  representa- 
tive of  capital r  whether  it  be  land,  stock,  or  implements  and  utensils ;  and 
by  a  more  recent  arrangement,  the  promissory  obligations  of  companies  of 
individuals,  are  made  to  represent  gold  and  silver  coin. 

An  income  of  seven  per  cent.,  per  annum  is  equivalent  to  a  rent  oi  that 
value  from  any  source,  and  is  a  incisure  of  value,  so  long  as  the  law  con- 
tmues  in  force,  whereby  labor  and  ivages  niay  he  estimated. 

It  is  important  for  the  farmer  fully  to  understand  the  quantum  of  labor  or 
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exertion  which  can  be  expended  in  a  given  time,  without  injuring  the  human 
frame.  It  is  important  for  him  to  understand  the  value  of  his  annual  pro- 
ducts, and  the  proportion  such  value  bears  to  the  arbitrary  legal  annual 
value  of  capital  he  holds  in  the  shape  of  lands,  stock,  implements,  utensils 
and  wages :  the  excess  beyond  this  value  is  accumulation  or  profit. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  county  of  Seneca, 
the  population  being  thin,  and  each  dwelling  far  distant  from  another,  the 
proprietors  received  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  value  of  their 
crops,  because  the  price  of  labor,  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  value  of  capi- 
tal invested,  consumed  nearly  the  whole  of  that  value. 

As  the  stream  of  population  poured  in  upon  the  county,  lands  were  in 
demand,  and  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  increased,  and  with  it  the 
value  of  all  products  was  enhanced.  As  the  wants  of  the  people  increased, 
labor  was  applied  with  better  effect,  producing  a  greater  amount  of  products 
from  the  same  area.  The  proprietor  did  not  receive  any  greater  proper 
tion  of  the  products  than  formerly,  because  the  cost  of  labor  and  distribution 
was  not  diminished,  yet  he  received  a  better  income  or  value  from  the  capital 
invested,  because  the  quantity  he  did  receive  bearing  a  higher  value,  ena- 
bled him  to  command  a  greater  variety  of  comforts  in  exchange  for  his 
products.  The  laborer,  however,  received  less,  inasmuch  as  the  products 
being  higher  in  value,  his  labor  received  in  exchange  a  less  proportion  of 
the  produces. 

Labor  fluctuates  in  value  like  commodities,  in  proportion  to  the  supply , 
.  the  compensation  for  labor,  is  at  times  depressed  below  its  natural  value  from 
temporary  causes,  such  as  an  influx  from  emigration,  or  objects  of  specula- 
tive desire,  but  as  these  causes  are  temporary  or  artificial  they  never  endure 
but  for  a  time,  and  the  principles  above  named  maintain  their  steadfast 
power. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  though  the  value  of  labor,  or  wages,  may  main- 
tain as  high  a  rate  as  heretofore,  it  is  nominal  as  regards  the  laborer,  tor  his 
food,  fuel  and  other  comforts  consume  a  larger  portion  of  his  exertions : 
this  however,  is  in  some  measure  balanced  by  the  usually  diminished  cost 
of  his  shelter,  clothing  and  foreign  commodities.  The  interest  and  well- 
fare  of  the  county  of  Seneca  are  so  intimately  connected  and  blended  with 
the  principles  which  govern  labor  and  wages,  it  behooves  every  man  whe 
*ould  thrive  and  act  justly,  who  would  mete  out  to  his  fellow  creatures 
a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor  or  exertions,  not  grudgingly  or  of  neces- 
sity ;  it  behooves  every  such  man  to  examine  and  study  these  principles ; 
the  laboring  man  should  be  aided  in  comprehending  the  true  source  of  his 
compensation,  and  the  means  by  which  his  wages  oan  be  sustained. 
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A  clear  and  certain  course  of  action-  for  this  object  is  to  be  found  in  a 
diffusion  of  good  habits,  industry,  and  especially  a  careful  dissemination  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  These  are  the  best  and  surest  means  for 
sustaining  wages  at  a  rate  which  shall  give  to  the  laborer  a  fair  proportion 
of  annual  products. 

No  artificial,  arbitrary,  or  conventional  aids  will  ever  sustain  labor,  or 
give  it  character ;  all  reliance  upon  other  means  than  personal  exertion  for 
self-support  lead  to  degradation,  and  to  the  seeking  after  accumulation  by 
speculative  objects  or  views,  as  groundless  and  futile  as  chance. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  unnatural  appetite  for  wealth  must  be  abated  as 
a  nuisance,  before  agricultural  labor  will  be  as  well  rewarded  as  misemploy- 
ed intellect ;  severely  true  as  this  may  be,  to  some  extent,  it  seems  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  removing  that  ignorance,  which  is  the  foster  mother 
of  the  diseased  appetite  ;  and  to  eradicate  the  cancerous  desire  to  acquire 
property,  without  producing  it. 

It  has  been  shown  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  exchangeable  products, 
consequently  the  source  of  all  wealth.  Labor  has  within  sixty  years  changed 
the  forests  of  Seneca  county  into  rich,  productive  fields.  Labor  has  driven 
the  "  western  limit"  from  the  waters  of  Seneca  lake  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, studding  the  intervening  country  with  villages,  towns  and  cities ;  and 
even  now,  at  this  day,  the  western  limit  flying  before  human  exertion  has 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  subject  of  labor  and  wages  is  full  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  is  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  is  consistent  with 
the  limits  of  this  work  ;  with  a  view  to  the  better  comprehension  of  its  bear- 
ings and  as  data  for  contemplation  introductory  to  its  examination,  the  foro- 
going  observations  have  been  made  and  the  following  practical  remarks  are 
given  as  the  character  and  uses  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  county  of  Seneca* 
Farm  operations  are  carried  oh  cither, 

1st.  By  laborers  who  engage  to  perform  all  required  services,  for  their 
board  and  lodging  and  a  stipulated  amount  of  money,  for  the  fixed  period 
of  one  year. 

2d.  By  laborers  who  engage  on  similar  conditions,  from  month  to  month, 
or  less  periods  than  a  year. 

3d.  By  laborers  who  engage  to  work  by  the  day. 

4th.  By  laborers  who  undertake  to  perform  specific  work,  in  a  given 
time,  and  for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

Those  several  methods  have  their  peculiar  advantages,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  where  a  farmer  conducts  his  operations  with  system,  order  and  econo- 
my, the  yearly  laborer  is  the  most  serviceable  and  reliable.     The  quantum  of 
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exertion  can  be  regulated  by  the  business  of  the  farm ;  and  here  it  may  be 
remarked  as  a  general  rule,  the  labor  of  a  man,  a  boy  and  two  horses  an 
necessary  for  the  thorough  cultivation  of  every  hundred  acres.  This 
quantum  of  labor  should  ever  be  considered  as  the  minimum  proportion, 
for  a  more  parsimonious  system,  is  usually  attended  by  indifferent  crops,, a 
weedy  firm,  and  denial  of  many  essential  domestic  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

To  laborers  employed  by  the  year  may  be  committed  the  care  of  all  stock ; 
they  will  thrive  under  steady,  unchanged  attention.  Such  laborers  being 
under  the  immediate  and  constant  supervision  and  influence  of  the  proprie- 
tor, are  generally  more  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  of  a  higher  moral 
character  than  the  floating  class  of  men. 

The  second  class  of  laborers,  or  those  who  engage  by  the  month  only>  hav- 
ing no  continuous  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  employer,  may  not  be  relied 
on,  to  the  same  extent  as  men  hired  by  the  year.  Doubtless  there  are  men 
who  adopt  this  mode  of  applying  their  labor  from  uncontrolable  circum- 
stances and  often  prove  to  be  worthy  of  all  confidence,  yet  as  a  general  rule 
this  class  is  actuated  by  a  restless  spirit,  roving  and  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  eagerly  seeking  advantage  from  the  unwary,  and  sinking  from  year 
to  year  into  want  and  wretchedness. 

Day  laborers,  and  job  laborers  form  the  third  and  fourth  class.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  can  be  collected  and  employed  by  the  day,  or  to 
perform  a  specific  work,  farming  can  be  conducted  with  more  care  and 
economy  ;  for  particular  work  can  then  be  accomplished  at  any  given  period 
with  more  effect  and  in  less  time.  Such  men  working  by  the  job  exert 
themselves  greatly,  with  the  desire  of  gain,  but  with  men  thus  employed ; 
there  is  no  sympathy,  no  bond  of  union  between  them  and  the  employer, 
they  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  and  too  often  are  disposed  to  waste  time, 
to  perform  as  small  a  portion  of  labor  as  may  be,  and  are  ever  clamorous  fox 
as  large  or  larger  compensation  than  the  most  steady  thorough-bred  fanner. 

The  annual  laborer  is  therefore  more  serviceable  to  the  agriculturist 
than  any  other  class  of  assistants ;  between  them  exists  a  closer  relation, 
it  is  in  a  degree  a  social  relation ;  a  lively  interest  is  inculcated  in  the  wel- 
fare of  each,  and  where  kind  feelings  and  just  treatment  prevail,  respect  and 
regard  are  enlisted  for  the  employer ;  order,  system  and  morality  are  habit- 
ual, content  and  happiness  characterise  alike  every  passing  month. 

The  rates  of  wages  for  labor  in  the  county  of  Seneca  vary  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  per  month,  for  men  when*  employed  by  the  year.  *  Twelvt  dollar* 
per  month  are  paid  to  men  engaged  for  one  to  four  months.  Fifty  cents 
per  daj  to  daily  laborers. 
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To  all  persons  engaged  for  the  periods  above  named,  their  board  and 
lodging  ifi  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  farmer. 

The  wages  of  female  labor  is  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  week  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  or  employment  of  the  person  ;  board  and  lodging  at 
the  oost  of  the  farmer. 

Agricultural  Societies,  Fairs,  <J-c. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  fanner's  life  and  occupation  is,  the  moral 
associations  which  arise  and  are  fostered  in  every  good  mind-  The  success 
of  a  neighbor  is  hailed  joyfully,  as  connected  with  the  success  of  all ;  while 
misfortune  commands  hw  sympathy,  and  a  willing  hand  is  ready  to  aid  in 
thorestoration  of  a  fallen  friend.  The  knowledge  of  the  farmer,  whether  de- 
rived from  study  or  observation  and  confirmed  by  practice,  is  common  stock ; 
.there  is  no  monopoly  of  agricultural  improvements,  neither  does  envy  or 
jealousy  ever  rankle  in  the  breast  of  an  honest  and  true  farmer,  seeking  for 
advancement  in  his  laborious  calling.  The  fair  and  upright  agriculturist 
advances  steadily  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  men,  his  products  increase, 
and  he  becomes  unoonsoiously  the  benefactor  of  hia  town,  his  county,  and 
his  State.  Among  such  men,  emulation  is  a  source  of  pure  gratification, 
and  enjoyment  flows  to  all  who  strive  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  from  the  resources  placed  at  their  command  by  the  all  wise  and  bene- 
volent Creator. 

.  This  natural  desire  to  excel,  or  to  equal  the  best,  is  praiseworthy  and 
noble ;  and  to  this  desire  may  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  the  present  healthy 
oondition  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society.  There  is  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  societies  of  fanners  under  the  existing  statute,  and  other 
associations  of  men.  In  many,  and  perhaps  most  societies,  men  strive  to 
keep  knowledge  to  themselves,  charging  a  fee  or  price  for  its  use,  or  sur- 
rounding it  with  ceremonies  and  mysteries  obstructing  free  access.  This  is 
often  done  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  distribution  would  diminish  their 
store,  and  interfere  with  their  welfare :  not  so  with  agricultural  societies, 
their  chief  aim  is  to  collect  knowledge  for  gratuitous  and  wide  dissemination. 
The  folly  of  hoarding  and  withholdin&knowledge  by  rules  and  restrictions, 
must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  possessor  is  not  less  rich  by  giving  it 
away.  No,  he  is  as  wealthy  as  ever,  even  though  he  has  made  hundreds  as 
rich  as  himself;  in  one  sense  he  receives  a  rich  reward,  for  he  obtains  dis- 
tinction for  the  imparted  knowledge,  a  distinction  which  every  liberal  bene- 
factor is  sure  to  receive  from  his  fellows.  Both  men  and  societies  are  bene- 
fited  by  the  free  distribution  of  knowledge,  for  by  knowledge  they  obtain 
power,  not  only  the  power  to  perform  and  the  power  whioh  distinction  grants, 
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but  also  the  power  to  gorern ;  for  the  greater  knowledge  necessarily  control* 
the  lesser. 

The  action  and  design  of  the  national  patent  office  indicates  strongly  the 
desire  of  men  to  keep  knowledge  to  themselves,  vainly  supposing  the  disco- 
very of  a  new  principle ;  and  in,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  eases,  the  same  of- 
fice proves  that  man,  ranging  in  a  circle,  does  but  stumble  on  some  thought 
which  has  been  conceived  before,  yet  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  love  of 
change,  is  covered  with  dust  and  forgotten. 

Nature's  principles  ever  remain  the  same :  man  comes  into  the  world  ig- 
norant  and  helpless ;  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  he  accumulates  know- 
ledge by  the  sense  of  feeling  and  of  sight.  In  time  he  is  able  to  reason,  then 
to  investigate ;  and  though  his  years  bo  prolonged  to  three  score  and  ten, 
yet  there  is  scant  time  for  the  strongest  mind  to  embrace  more  than  a  small 
number  of  Nature's  principles.  As  these  principles  are  unchanging,  the  most 
vigorous  mind  soonest  comprehends  such  as  are  brought  within  its  scope,  and 
endeavors  to  apply  them  to  useful  purposes.  Age  after  age  these  efforts  are 
the  same,  as  is  often  manifested  at  the  patent  office,  where  continued  appli- 
cations are  made  to  secure  results  of  long  and  toilsome  investigations,  doomed 
to  disappointment  by  the  recorded  history  of  similar  labors  with  like  results, 
overloading  the  record  pages  of  the  department. 

The  aim,  then,  of  farmers,  should  be  to  avoid  the  fruitless  attempt  to  dis- 
cover new  principles,  for  such  are  not,  but  by  investigation  and  research  to 
comprehend  and  act  upon  principles  established  from  the  beginning  by  an 
all  wise  power;  and  when,  by  study  «nd  patience,  he  has  learned  to  increase 
his  orops  to  twioe  their  present  yield  by  an  undeviating  rule,  then  freely  te 
give  of  that  knowledge :  his  reward  will  be  abundance  and  distinction,  his 
wealth  cannot  and  will  not  be  impaired  by  the  equal  success  of  others,  for 
suooess  in  agriculture  encourages  success  in  every  other  industrial  occupation, 
ever  creating  additional  souroes  for  a  greater  demand  of  products ;  his  dis- 
tinction, if  meekly  borne,  will  be  an  abiding  honorable  estimation  among  bis 
countrymen. 

Men  thus  actuated,  when  collected  in  associations  or  societies,  stimulate 
all  within  their  influence  to  improvement  and  increase,  to  competence  and 
happiness.  The  reverse  of  this  picture  need  not  be  drawn,  H  is  the  down- 
hill road,  rapid  in  descent,  leading  direct  to  error  and  wretchedness. 

The  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society  is  supported  by  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, and  for  several  years  with  spirit  and  seal.  The  annual  celebrations 
are  held  in  one  of  the  principal  villages,  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  convenience 
will  permit,  after  the  harvest  has  been  secured  ;  when  the  former,  with  Ms 
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wife,  his  sons  and  daughters,  encourage  and  enliven  by  their  presence  this 
joyous  festival. 

So  great  is  the  assemblage  at  the  annual  fair,  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  society  in  the  town  of  Ovid,  neither  church  nor  court  house  could 
oontain  the  throng ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day,  the  hour  arrived  for  the 
annual  address,  the  crowd  hastened  to  the  public  square,,  where  the  speaker* 
held  the  dense  mass  in  stedfast  attention  for  more  than  one  hour. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  society,  the  farmers  wore  distrustful  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it;  but  as  years  rolled  on,  facts  were  disclosed 
among  the  members  tending  to  insure  an  increase  of  products,  with  less  risk 
of  a  failure  in  crops,  and  a  better  cultivation  of  the  soil  with  less  outlay  of 
money.  At  thjs  day  its  utility  is  admitted,  and  every  prudent  farmer  feels 
the  propriety  and  necessity  for  its  support  and  success. 

The  limited  patronage  derived  from  the  State  is  well  bestowed,  forming  x 
one  of  the  links  in  a  chain  which  voluntarily  unites  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  the  concentrated  power  they  have  delegated  to  the  few,  to  be  cautiously 
used  for  the  good  of  all.  They  view  this  patronage  as  an  expression  of  good 
will  to  a  class  whose  numerical  superiority  over  all  others  gives  not  only  the 
sustaining  power  of  life,  but  also  the  main  moral  and  physical  support  of 
the  government.  The  benefits  to  the  State  arising  from  the  county  societies 
are  great  and  enduring,  for  every  effort  which  inoreases  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, gives  increase  to  all  industrial  occupations,  thereby  indirectly  inducing, 
an  increase  of  population,  and  direotly  increasing  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  State. 

The  premiums  offered  by  the  county  society  on  stock,  improved  farm  cul- 
tivation, on  crops,  and  other  pursuits  of  industry,  are  bestowed  with  judg- 
ment and  good  discretion,  although  attention  to  useful  and  important  details 
is  neglected.  In  the  classes  of  live  stock,  every  animal  offered  for  the  pre- 
mium should  be  registered  accurately  on  the  books  of  the  society,  with  a 
history  or  statement  of  its  age,  parentage,  and  weight.  If  a  cow,  the  qual- 
ities for  milk  and  butter  and  her  breed,  should  be  added ;  the  times  of  calving, 
and  the  character  of  ber  calves ;  the  quantity  of  milk  given  per  twenty-four 
hours,  per  week  and  month  for  a  given  period,  by  weight  or  measure ;  the 
amount  of  cheese  and  butter  in  any  given  timo  from  an  ascertained  quantity 
of  milk  or  eream,  and  the  duration  of  her  milking  period  :  all  these  and  like 
details  should  be  recorded,  The  history  of  each  bull,  ox,  cow,  horse,  and 
every  other  class  of  animals  offered  for  premium,  would  in  a  few  years  form 
a  deposit  of  facts  most  useful  to  every  careful  farmer,  and  it  ought  to  be  so 

•  Prof.  John  P.  Norton. 
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arranged  by  an  index  that  an  easy  reference  could  be  bad  at  all  times  to  the 
character  of  any  and  every  animal  therein  recorded. 

Another  improvement  may  be  suggested  in  the  application  of  premiums  to 
crops,  and  the  suggestion  here  made  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  practice 
of  the  State  Agricultural  society.  Under  the  present  system  a  judgment  fe 
formed  upon  the  produce  of  two  acres,  or  in  some  cases  on  five  acres  of 
grain,  though  generally  on  the  merits  of  two  acres.  It  must  be  evident  that 
accidental  circumstances  may  affect  favorably  a  small  portion  of  land,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  skill  or  labor,  and  thus  give  an  unjust  advantage  to 
design  over  merit. 

Natural  beauty  of  position  or  an  unusual  outlay  of  capital,  may  give  great 
additional  value  to  an  estate,  yet  these  efforts  do  not  fall  within  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  a  county  society,  on  which  to  bestow  premiums.  The  award 
should  be  for  skill,  judgment,  economy,  system  and  success  in  the  aggregate, 
and  not  in  part :  on  the  whole  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  rye;  oats  or  corn,  or 
any  other  product,  not  on  any  two  selected  acres 

The  quantity  per  acre  of  the  crop  will  generally  offer  the  best  test  of  a 
farmer's  skill.  If  ten  acres  be  the  minimum  area  for  a  large  premium  on 
grain,  it  will  avoid  the  accidental  or  chance  advantages  alluded  to. 

It  may  be  that  many  good  cultivators  do  not  sow  so  large  an  area  of  grain 
(ten  acres.)  As  no  man  should  be  excluded  from  competition,  a  premium 
not  materially  variant  from  the  former  should  be  offered  for  areas  of  gran? 
not  exceeding  ten,  nor  less  than  four  acres,  thus  covering  the  whole  subject 
as  regards  grain  crops,  and  more  fairly  testing  agricultural  skill,  economy, 
system  and  success. 

The  record  of  all  such  crops  offered  for  the  Society's  premiums  should  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  recorded  for  easy  reference,  that  all  who  desire  it,  may 
know  how  the  best  crops  are  raised,  and  by  whom.  As  in  regard  to  grain 
and  other  crops,  so  likewise  in  relation  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  These  spe- 
cific records  of.  origin,  care,  weight,  mode  of  production,  and  feeding,  and 
quantity  and  quality  of  intended  results,  and  the  economy  practiced  in  each 
case,  should  form  the  basis  of  reward,  and  one  means  of  disseminating 
useful  information. 

Grain  being  the  staple  and  important  product  of  western  New- York,  it 
necessarily  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmer.  Yet  wool  v 
an  article  hardly  less  essential  to  the  comfort  of  man,  and  may  reasonably 
and  profitably  command  more  ^attention  in  this  county  than  is  bestowed  vpon 
it.  Higher  premiums  might  advantageously  be  offered  on  sheep  husbandry, 
especially  on  wool.  The  manner  of  feeding  sheep  in  winter  and  summer, 
with  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost,  should  be  carefully  stated  by  all  who 
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offer  sheep  in  competition.  The  average  loss  in  any  given  number  of  sheep 
and  of  the  lambs,  should  be  stated ;  also  the  proportion  of  sheep  to  the 
pasture  they  occupy,  the  value  of  the  different  breeds  for  wool  and  for 
mutton,  and  the  profits  derived  frpm  each.  These  are  important  items  for 
comparison,  and  need  to  be  more  generally  known. 

Mechanism  is  well  encouraged.  The  farmer  feels  that  the  science  of 
mechanics,  the  proper  application  of  power,  and  direction  of  motion,  are  no 
less  essential  than  important  for  the  economical  pursuit  and  practice  of  his 
vocation,  as  well  as  their  successful  issue.  By  the  skill  and  aid  of  the 
mechanic  he  is  able  to  turn  the  soil  rapidly,  to  divide  it  finely,  to  produce 
more  abundant  crops,  and  as  a  consequence  he  can  afford  to  supply  the 
consumer  at  less  cost.  Thus  from  year  to  year  the  direct  labors  of  the 
farmer  and  mechanic  augment  the  domestio  comforts  of  the  whole  people, 
enriching  the  State.  To  mechanism  therefore  it  is  judicious  to  offer  attract- 
ive premiums.  It  would  be  well  also  to  offer  premiums  for  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments.  Thought  and  reflection  are  the  parents  of  experiment, 
and  practice  is  but  the  effect  of  multiplied  experiments.  It  will  be  admit- 
ted by  observing  men,  that  experimenters  are  too  often  governed  by  fancy, 
by  ideas  not  derived  from  knowledge,  nor  any  principle  of  nature.  It  fol- 
lows as  a  consequence  that  a  number  of  men  who  style  themselves  "  practi- 
cal men,  or  practical  farmers,"  are  frequently  very  indifferent  cultivators, 
because  they  practice  systems  founded  on  experiment  only,  without  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  nature  to  guide  and  direct  them.  Practice  is  es- 
sential ;  it  is  indispensable  in  all  the  labors  of  the  farm,  but  when  applied 
to'  the  production  of  vegetable  matter,  with  a  view  to  its  greatest  quantity 
at  the  least  cost,  it  requires  the  additional  aid  of  study,  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  soils  used,  and  the  plants  to  be  raised.  It  needs  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  elements,  and  of  their  food  and  diseases.  To  attain  this 
knowledge  no  man's  life  is  of  sufficient  span,  if  confined  to  experiment  and 
practice  only.  The  experience  therefore  of  the  practical  farmer  without 
study,  is  of  no  abiding  value.  It  is  walking  in  shadow,  or  with  a  dim  light. 
These  shadows  and  obscurities  are  rapidly  passing  away  by  the  force  of  in- 
telligence, characteristic  of  this  age.  Education  is  easily  obtained,  its 
value  is  understood,  and  its  first  fruits  are  to  teach  men  to  think,  to  reason, 
to  investigate.  It  points  out  the  ready  sources  of  knowledge  applicable  to 
bis  occupation ;  it  provides  for  him  well  established  principles  and  facts  to 
guide  him  in  a  path  free  from  doubt  or  uncertainty.  It  is  within  a  short 
period  of  years  that  the  light  of  science  has  thus  brightened  the  life  and 
prospects  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  men  ;  yet  now  the  stream  of  inquiry 
into  cause  and  effect  is  incessant,  rendering  the  life  and  labors  of  the  young 
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who  are  springing  into  active  life,  less  onerous  and  more  productive  than 
were  the  days  of  their  sires. 

This  stimulus  is  perhaps  the  origin  and  spirit  of  the  county  fairs.  There 
mind  meets  mind  throbbing  with  like  impulses,  giving  and  receiving  the 
results  of  thought  verified  by  practice.  There  experiments  should  be  re- 
corded, that  enterprise  may  be  encouraged,  that  thoughts  may  be  embodied, 
giving  to  them  a  form  available  to  every  inquirer. 

A  commendable  feature  in  the  action  of  the  Seneca  County  Society  is, 
the  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
such  proportions,  that  no  import  of  any  farm  product  may  occur  within  the 
limits  of  the  county  ;  so  to  increase  the  lesser  crops  and  improve  the  larger 
that  an  excess  of  each  kind  shall  form  an  object  of  oxport.  This  aim  is 
sorely  legitimate  and  sound.  It  deserves  the  zealous  support  and  co-ope- 
ration of  every  fanner  who  loves  his  home,  or  who  would  add  to  the  general 
welfare,  because  it  is  this  excess  of  products  above  the  wants  of  the  people, 
which  enriches  the  county,  by  augmenting  largely  the  value  of  every  farm. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  facts  in  this  survey,  that  the  dairy 
stock,  and  stock  generally  may  bo  profitably  increased.  Swine  and  sheep 
also  are  objects  for  more  attention.  Pasture  lands  may  be  increased  with- 
out enoroaohment  on  the  area  devoted  to  grain,  ns  a  portion  of  the  unim- 
proved acres  can  bo  brought  into  useful  cultivation.  K very  grain  crop  may 
be  materially  increased,  not  by  an  extension  of  area,  but  by  be  tier  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  some  portions  of  the  county  which  do  not  yield  more  than 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  poor  hay  to  the  acre.  Such  land  might  bo  worked  more 
profitably  by  raising  root  crops,  yielding,  with  moderate  care,  from  six  to 
twolve  tons  of  fodder. 

Many  of  these  objects  have  engaged  the  attention  of  members  of  the  so- 
ciety *  which  if  carried  out  as  contemplate,  must  cause  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  be  gratifying  to  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

In  bringing  this  division  of  the  survey  to  a  close,  it  seems  appropri- 
ate to  add  the  proceedings  of  the  county  society  for  the  year  1850. 
They  will  serve  to  compare  the  present  condition  and  action  of  the  ootmty 
with  the  past,  and  it  may  be  they  will  serve  as  a  beacon  light  in  time  to 
come. 
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PliOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SENECA  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY,  1860. 

The  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  of  farmers  at  the  annual  celebra- 
tion in  the  preceding  October,  induced  a  more  numerous  attendance  than  is 
usual  at  the  winter  meeting,  which  wag  convened  by  public  notice  at  the 
Eagle  Tavern,  in  Waterloo,  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1850.  The  Pre- 
sident acting  as  Vice  President  of  the  State  Society,  being  in  attendance  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Albany ;  Dr.  John  L.  Eastman,  of  Lodi,  was 
called  to  the  chair  and  Wm.  F.  Coan  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  objects  for  competition  at  the  winter  meeting  are  generally  grain, 
grass,  and  other  seeds,  and  flour.  The  committees  having  performed  their 
several  duties,  presented  their  reports  and  award  of  premiums,  which  were 
confirmed  by  the  Society  and  directed  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  best  five  acres  of  wheat  averaging  41  1-6  bushels  per  acre,  to 
P.  J.  Van  Vleet,  Romulus,  $15. 

For  the  best  acre  of  corn,  54  28-75  bushels  in  grain  from  the  acre  to 
Eben.  S.  Bartlett,  Romulus,  85. 

For  th.e  best  three  acres  of  barley,  86  bushels  from  each  acre,  to  Alex- 
ander Rorison,  of  Fayette,  $3. 

For  the  best  barrel  of  flour  to  N.  H.  Wiokoff  &  Co.,  Lodi,  $5.  • 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  being  10 J  bushels  on 
5}  acres,  to  Alexander  Rorison,  83. 

A  certificate  was  presented  from  Messrs.  N.  H.  Wickoffft  Co., %  stating 
that  the  barrel  of  flour  presented  by  them  was  made  from  a  grain  known  by 
the  name  of  Stokum  wheat,  which  weighed  sixty-fire  and  a  half  pounds  per 
bushel.* 

Sixty  pounds  of  this  Stokum*  wheat  produced, 
48  pounds  2  ounces  of  superfine  flour. 
3      "      1       "  fine 

2       "      5       "  Cornell        " 

6       M      0       (<         bran  and  shorts. 
0      M      8       "         waste. 

This  wheat  yiolds  therefore,  a  barrel  of  superfine  flour  from  about  four 
bushels  and  four  pounds,  and  a  yield  of  flour,  fine  and  superfine,  equal  to 
one  barrel  from  three  bushels  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  grain. 

The  field  of  wheat  offered  by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Van  Vleet,  of  Romulus, 

•  A  fpetimen  of  the  StaJcnm  wheat  plant  and  of  the  grain  to  deposited  to  flat  MCBMU&  of  At  Side 
Agrientairal  Society,  Albany. 
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seems  to  offer  great  encouragement  to  the  farmers  of  the  county :  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Van  Vleet  is  a  prudent  and  careful  farmer,  possessing  ah 
excellent  soil ;  but  it  is  evident  that  his  soil  obtains  at  his  hand  a  duo  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  matter  and  the  due  quantity  of  mineral  matters  essen- 
tial for  wheat ;  his  certificate  shows  that  six  acres  of  the  field  were  broken 
up  in  1847,  and  covered  with  twenty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  each 
acre,  the  remaining  four  acres  boing  a  timothy  sod,  were  fallowed  in  1846, 
and  the  whole  field  was  covered  with  thirty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure 
upon  each  acre.  The  seed  sown  was  the  Hutchinson  and  Soulo's  varieties, 
and  the  product  as  stated,  forty- one  bushels  and  ten  pounds  from  each  acre. 

It  is  not  stated  how  the  manure  was  made,  nor  whether  the  liquid  por- 
tions were  systematically  preserved,  tacts  important  to  ascertain,  as  having 
a  strong  influence  on  the  wheat  crop. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  this  field  was  $147.63,  or  about  14-fifo  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  produce  was  sold  at  8s 9d  per  bushel,  giving  $462.29, 
or  a  nett  profit  of  30 ^  dollars  per  acre. 

If  this  was  an  isolated  case  it  could  not  be  held  up  with  confidence  to 
farmers,  as  a  point  to  be  reached  by  industry  and  study ;  but  it  is  not  iso- 
lated, very  many  farmers  in  the  county  have  done  the  like.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  on  the  good  wheat  lands,  there  are  several  thousand 
acres,  which  may  be  made  at  moderate  expense  to  produce  crops  equal  to 
Mr.  Van  Vleet's. 

The  transactions  of  the  County  Society  for  the  year  1849,  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  were  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  Vice  President* 
of  the  several  towns  for  sale,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 

An  election  for  officers  to  serve  for  the  year  1850,  wa9  held,  and  the 
following  persons  were  elected  :  John  Dhlapield,  of  Fayette,  President. 
Israel  Lisk,  Junius ;  Richard  P.  Hunt,  Waterloo ;  Francis  Yost,  JPayette ; 
Peter  J.  Van  Vleet,  Romulus ;  Jason  Smith,  Tyre ;  Lyman  P.  Crowell, 
Seneca  Falls ;  Joseph  Wiokoff,  Variok ;  James  De  ~Mott,  Ovid  ;  Nelson 
Noble,  Covert ;  Vice  Presidents.  John  D.  Coe,  Treasurer.  Henry  P. 
Didama,  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society 
were  requested  by  notice  from  the  President  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Roger's 
Hetel,  Rose  Hill,  on  the  21st  March,  the  objects  being  to  determine  the 
place  for  celebrating  the  next  annual  fair ;  to  arrange  the  premium  list,  aci 
transact  such  other  business  as  the   interests  of  the  Society  might  require 

.The  members  and  others  assembled,  and  the  President  took  the  chair  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.  Committees  were  in  attendance  from  the  villages  of 
Se&eea  Falte,  Waterloo  and  Ovid,  with  proposals  from  each  place  to  hold 
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the  celebration  of  tbe  next  aunual  fair  in  their  respective  villages ;  the  pro- 
posals were  presented  to  the  President,  when  it  appeared  and  was  declared 
that,  Seneoa  Falls  offered  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  funds  of  the  Society  if  the  fair  was  held  iu  that  village.  Wa- 
terloo offered  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars ;  and  Ovid 
offered  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars ;  whereupon  it  was  ordered  that 
the  annual  fiur  be  held  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September,  1850  at  Ovid. 
The  following  premiums  were  ordered,  committees  appointed,  and  lists  di- 
rected to  be  published,  and  in  the  following  form : 

Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society  Fair  and  Cattle  Show,  for  1850, 

toill  be  celebrated  at  Ovid  on  Thursday  and  Friday^  the  26M  and  27th 

of  September,  1850. 

The  Society  presents  the  following  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitors  at  the  oelebration  of  the  County  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
Ovid,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  26th  and  27th  of  September,  1850. 

Farms. 

For  the  best  managed  farm, Diploma,  and  a  subsoil  plow. 

For  the  second  best, $5  00 

For  the  third  best, 3  00 

The  visiting  committee,  viz :  Wm.  F.  Coan,  chairman ;  Stephen  Lud- 
lum,  and  Jacob  L.  Marshall,  will  visit  any  farm  to  which  they  may  be  in- 
vited for  examination,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  provided  that  notice 
be  given  to  the  chairman,  through  the  Townsendville  post  office,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  June. 

Geain. 

For  the  best  five  acres  of  wheat,  not  less  than  forty  bushels  per 

acre, « Diploma  and  $11  00 

For  the  best  crop  of  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  ten  acres, 10  00 

do  five  acres  of  winter  wheat, . 8  00 

do  three  acres  of  spring  wheat, 3  00 

do  do  rye • ,    8  00 

do  five  acres  of  Indian  corn,  not  less  than  75  bushels  per 

aore,  in  the  ear ;  each  and  every  bushel  to  weigh  not  less  than 

75  pounds, 10  00 

For  the  best  acre  of  Indian  corn  in  the  ear,  each  and  every  bushel 

not  to  weigh  leas  than  seventy-five  pounds,. 5  00 

For  the  best  three  acres  of  oats,  not  less  than  sixty  bushels  to  the 

aore, 8  00 

For  the  best  three  acres  of  barley,  not  less  than  forty  bushels  to 
the  aore, ♦ . . . 8  00 
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Far  the  best  acre  of  buckwheat, . $8  00 

For  the  best  acre  of  peas, 3  00 

■'     Flour. 
For  the  best  barrel  of  floor,  produced  from  unmixed  wheat  grown 

in  Seneca  county, Diploma  and    10  00 

The  object  of  the  society  in  offering  this  premium  is,  to  ascertain  and 
make  known  the  best  wheat  for  profitable  cultivation  on  the  soils  of  our 
several  towns.  Every  person  presenting  flour  for  this  premium,  must  pre- 
pare and  place  with  the  president  a  statement  setting  forth : 

1st.  The  weight  of  the  wheat  per  bushel,  and  the  town  in  which  it  was 
grown,  and  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally  known. 

2d.  The  products  of  a  specific  quantity  of  the  same  wheat  when  ground, 
specifying  the  quantity  of  inspected  flour,  by  weight,  the  quantity  of  bran 

by  weight,  the  quantity  of  seconds  by  weight,  the  quantity  of by 

weight,  the  quantity  of  waste,  if  any,  by  weight. 

As  the  quantity  of  flour  produced  from  wheat  varies  according  to  its 
quality,  it  is  hoped  that  each  variety  cultivated  in  this  county  will  be  sub- 
jected to  trial,  and  it  is  requested  that  a  sample  of  the  wheat  equal  to  two 
pounds  in  weight,  be  deposited  with  the  president,  with  the  necessary 
statements. 

Grass  Seeds  and  Boots. 
For  the  largest  quantity  of  good  clover  seed  per  acre,*  .<• ...,,..     $8  00 

do  do  timothy  seed  per  acre, 8  00 

For  the  best  acre  of  potatoes,  not  less  than  300  bushels  per  acre,      3  00 

do  half  acre  -of  rata  bngas, , 300 

do  quarter  acre  of  beets, •  •  •  • . 2  00 

do  do  carrots, 2  00 

The  committee  on  grain,  flour,  grass  6eeds  and  roots,  will  visit  any  grow- 
ing crops,  if  invited,  and  report  on  the  cultivation  as  well  as  products. 
Notice  to  be  sent  to  the  ohairman,  T.  J.  Folwell,  through  the  Romulus 
post  office,  on  or  before  the  first  of  June.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  for 
housing,  cleaning,  and  threshing  crops,  and  making  flour,  the  commit* 
will  examine  the  products  at  the  next  winter  meeting. 

Horses. 
For  the  best  stallion  which  shall  have  been  kept  in  the  oountynot  less  than 

six  consecutive  months  prior  to  October,  1850,. . . ,  Diploma  and  $10  00 

For  the  second  best  stallion,  under  the  same  restriction, 5  00 

For  the  best  mare  and  sucking  colt, • 8  00 

Far  the  second  best  mare  and  sucking  eoit, 4  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  matched  horses,  raised  in  the  county, .......       5  00 
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For  the  best  single  horse  raised  in  the  county, , . . .  $5  00 

For  the  best  three  year  old  colt  raised  in  the  county, 2  00 

do         two  year  old  colt                do                •  • 2  00 

do         one  year  old  colt                do                » 2  00 

Cattle. 

For  the  best  bull  two  years  old  and  upwards, ♦ Diploma  and  $&*  00 

For  the  second  best  bull  two  years  old  and  upwards,. -  200 

For  the  best  one  year  old  bull 2  00 

For  the  best  milch  cow, 5  00 

For  the  second  best  milch  cow, 3  00 

For  the  best  yoke  of  working  oxen,. 5  00 

For  the  best  five  yoke  of  working  oxen  from  any  one  town, 10  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  three  year  old  steers, r 8  00 

do                 two            do            ". 8  00 

do                 one            do            • .  2  00 

For  the  best  two  year  old  heifer, '    8  00 

For  the  best  one  year  old  heifer,, 3  00 

For  the  best  bull  calf, 2  00 

For  the  best  heifer  calf, 2  00 

Fatted  Cattle. 

For  the  best  pair  of  fatted  cattle,  of  any  age, Diploma  and  6  00 

do                        three  year  old  steers, 4  00 

For  the  best  fatted  cow, Diploma  and  3  00 

Sheep. 

For  the  best  Merino  buck, ' Diploma  and  3  00 

do          Saxony  buok,, . . . Diploma  and  3  00 

do          six  Merino  ewes, 3  00 

do          *i*  P.iTony  ewes, • 3  00 

do  m\  long  wooled  sheep,  with  special  reference  to  the 

carcase  as  producing  the  best  mutton, 3  00 

The  committee  on  sheep  will,  in  their  examination,  have  regard  to  the 
form  and  size  of  each  animal,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wool.  . 

Swine. 

Fox  the  best  boar, Diploma  and  $3  00 

do          sow, 2  00 

do         titter  of  pigs,  not  less  than  six  in  number,  and  not 

oyer  six  months, 2  00 

Poultry. 

For  the  bast  pair  of  fowls,. 1  00 

do                eapons, 2  00 
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For  tko  beet  pair  of  turkeys, $1  00 

do                 ducks, .....' 1  00 

do              •    geese, «. . » • 1  00 

For  the  beet  collection  of  poultry, 3  00 

Household  Products. 
For  the  beet  sample  of  butter,  not  less  than  4&5  lbs., . .  Diploma  and      5  00 

For  the  second  best  sample,  do  . .       S  00 

For  the  thifd  best  sample,  do  1  00 

For  the  best  cheese,  not  less  than  20  pounds Diploma  and       5  00 

For  second  best        do  do  3  00 

For  the  best  woolen  carpet,  not  less  than  20  yards, 2  00 

For  the  best  rag  do  do  Transactions. 

do  woolen  hose, .' Transactions. 

do  worsted  hose, Transactions. 

do         woolen  mittens, . . Transactions. 

do         half  dozen  linen  grain  bags, 1  00 

do  do       twilled  cotton  grain  bags, 1  00 

do  sample  of  maple  sugar,  not  less  than  25  pounds,. . . .       2  00 

For  the  second  best  sample  do  do  Transactions. 

For  the  best  sample  of  honey,  not  less  than  20  pounds, 2  00 

For  the  second  best  wimple, Transactions. 

Whbblid  Carriages. 

For  the  best  farm  wa*on, . . . Diploma  and  $5  00 

For  .the  second  best-  do 2  00 

For  the  best  two  honje  pleasure  carriage, Diploma  and  3  00 

For  the  best  buggy  wagon, 2  00 

For  the  second  best    do       1  00 

Machinery  and  Mechanics. 

For  the  best  self-cleaning  threshing  mill, Diploma  and      2  00 

do         horse  power, Diploma  and      3  00 

do  fanning  mill, ; 3  00 

do  straw  and  stalk  cutter, 2  00 

do  churn, ._ Transactions. 

do         farm  gate, Transactions. 

do  two  pairs  of  coarse  boots, Transactions. 

do  do  shoes, » Transactions. 

do  draught  harness, Transactions. 

do  single  harness, .  • * . . . Transactions. 

do  horse  shoe, ^ Transaetion*. 
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Por  the  best  method  for  hanging  grindstones, Transactions. 

do  bee  hive, Transactions. 

do  grain  drill $3  00 

do  corn  planter, '. 1  00 

Implements  and  Tools. 

For  the  best  plow, 3  00 

do  subsoil  plow, 3  00 

do  harrow, 2  00 

do  fallow  cultivator, 2  00 

do  horse  rake, ..../..... 1  00 

do  grain  cradle,  hung  for  use, 1  00 

do  clover  cradle,  do ,       1  0Q 

do  grass  scythe,  do Transactions. 

do  ox  yoke, . ' 1  00 

do  oorn  hoe, Transactions. 

do  grubbing  hoe, Transactions. 

do  set  of  dairy  utensils, 2  00 

The  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others  are  invited  to  send  for  exhibition, 
whether  for  premium  or  not,  any  improved  implement  or  machine,  agricul- 
tural or  household. 

This  branch  has  become  so  important  to  our  interests,  that  the  premium 
list  has  been  extended,  and  the  society  will  feel  desirous  of  rewarding  or 
encouraging  ingenuity  and  skill  as  far  as  their  means  will  permit. 
For  the  best  machine  for  making  drain  pipes  and  tiles,  Diploma  and  $10  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  tiles  and  pipes  for  draining. 3  00 

Ft*  the  bc«t  not  of  tools  for  ditching 5  00 

Fhuits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 
i<*or  tho  largest  and  best  assortment  of  table  apples,  six  specimens  at  least, 

of  each  variety,. :  y Diploma  and    $2  00 

For  the  second  best  do., 1  00 

For  the  best  assortment  of  pears,  six  speoimens  at  least  of  each  va- 
riety,         1  00 

For  the  best  twelve  quinces, Transactions. 

For  the  best  assortmeat  of  peaches,  six  specimens  at  least  of  each 

variety, '. 1  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  grapes,  six  bunches  of  each  variety, ....       1  00 

do       best  six  pumpkins 1  00 

do       best  six  squashes, 1  00 

do       bast  six  oabbages,. 1  00 

do       most  extensive  assortment  of  culinary  vegetables,  •  . 1  00 
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For  the  greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers, Diploma. 

do      best  designed  floral  ornament, London's  Ladies4  Flower  Comp. 

do      best  bouquet, Treatise  on  Hoses. 

do      finest  single  flower, •  •  • .      ~       " 

Show  cases  for  fruit,  &c.,  will  be  provided  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. 

Garden  vegetables  of  ail  kinds  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they 
have  hitherto  received.  The  sweet  potato  is  found  to  ripen  in  this  county ; 
celery,  tomatoes,  and  other  plants,  succeed  well.  It  is  hoped  that  speci- 
mens of  garden  vegetables  will  be  found  upon  the  tables,  and  premiums 
will  be  awarded  by  the  society,  as  far  as  their  funds  will  permit. 

The  Plowing  Match. 

For  the  most  approved  specimen  of  plowing  with  horses  or  oxen,  and  with- 
out a  driver, $5  00 

For  the  second  best, • 4  00 

do      third  best, 3  00 

do      fourth  best, 2  00 

do      fifth  best 1  00 

To  the  person  under  18  years  of  age,  who  may  not  have  entered  on 
the  above  list,  and  who  shall  produce  the  best  specimen  of  plow- 
ing with  horses  or  oxen,  and  without  a  driver, , 300 

To  the*  second  best, * 2  00 

do    third  best, , 1  00 

The  quantity  of  ground  measured  off  to  each  competitor  will  be  one  quar- 
ter of  an  acre.  The  time  allowed  is  two  hours.  The  depth  of  the  furrow 
is  not  to  be  less  than  seven  inches. 

To  the  person  who  shall  exhibit  the  best  specimen  of  sub-soil  plowing,  not 
less  than  thirteen  inches  deep,  nor  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre, . .  $5  00 
,  The  competitors  must  be  early  on  the  ground,  that  all  may  draw  for  their 
stations  at  the  same  time ;  and  no  plow  or  team  shall  be  entered  after  the 
station  numbers  are  so  drawn. 

Discretionary  Premiums. 
A  sum  of  money  will  be  placed  with  the  committee,  to  be  awarded  to 
persons  presenting  objects  of  ingenuity,  and  such  objects  as  are  labor-saving, 
or  economical  and  profitable  in  their  use  and  application,  and  such  as  are 
not  named  in  the  foregoing  list. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 
1.  Each  person  claiming  a  premium,  must  comply  with  tho  statute  (of 
1848,)  "  by  delivering  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  an  accurate  de- 
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soription  of  the  process  in  preparing  the  soil,  including  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  manure  applied  in  raising  the  crop,  apd  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
food  in  feeding  tho  animal,  as  may  be ;  also,  the  expense  and  product  of  the 
crop,  or  increase  of  value  in  the  animal,  with  a  view  of  showing  accurately 
tho  profit  of  cultivating  tho  crop,  or  of  feeding  or  fattening  the  animal." 

2.  Each  person  offering  grain,  roots,  or  seeds/  must  produce  at  least  one 
bushel  of  such  grain,  roots,  or  seeds,  for  exhibition  and  examination,  and 
must  at  the  same  time,  produce  and  leave  with  the  President,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  raisod  per  acre,  by  weight  and  measurement ;  also,  of 
the  measurement  of  the  land  on  which  tho  samo  were  respectively  grown. 

3.  All  animals  presented  for  premiums  must  bo  owned  and  kept  for  use 
within  the  county.  No  animal,  after  receiving  a  first  premium,  shall  again 
compete  for  a  premium  in  the  same  class. 

4.  All  working  cattle  offered  for  premium,  must  have  been  worked  with- 
in the  county  at  least  five  consecutive  months  prior  to  October,  1850. 

5.  All  agricultural  products  must  be  raised  within  the  county. 

6.  No  mechanical  or  household  productions,  which  have  received  a  pre- 
mium,  may  be  presented  again  for  competition. 

7.  Mechanical  productions,  which  are  not  offered  by  the  manufacturer^ 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless  the  circumstances  of  tho  case  are 
such  that  the  viewing  committee  may  deem  it  oxpedicnt  and  right. 

8.  Competitors  for  premiums  must  be  residents  of  the  county,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  A  payment  of  one  dollar  to  the  treasurer  constitutes 
a  member. 

9.  All  persons  intending  to  exhibit  animals,  are  requested  to  notify  the 
Clerk  of  the  Fair,  or  the  Secretary,  a  week  before  the  Fair,  as  to  their  num- 
ber and  kinds,  that  convenient  stalls  or  pens  may  be  provided. 

10.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  machinery  and  mechanical  productions  on 
the  ground,  one  day  before  the  Fair,  to  be  advantageously  arranged. 

11.  Every  animal,  all  products,  and  every  object  intended  for  exhibition, 
must  bo  recorded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Fair,  who  will  deliver  tho  necessary 
tickets  or  labels.  » 

No  entry  can  be  made  after  12  o'olook,  on  Thursday,  tho  26th  of  Sep- 
tember.    The  Clerk  will  close  his  books  at  that  hour. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  September,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  tho  President 
will  take  the  chair.  The  Fair  will  then  bo  opened.  The  viewing  commit- 
tees will  be  called  and  vacancies  filled.  Lists  will  be  prepared  and  de- 
livered to  the  several  chairmen.  All  reports  must  be  made  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  committee  or  their  chairman,  and  handed  in  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Fair  at  tho  olose  of  the  first  day. 
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The  Society  will  assemble  at  the  Court  House  in  the  evening,  when  sub- 
jecte  interesting  to  the  farmer  will  be  talked  over  and  discussed. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  27th  of  September,  the  plowing  match 
will  take  place  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  near  the  village. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Society  with  its  friends,  will  assemble  at  the  Court 
{loose,  when  the  Annual  Address  will  be  delivered,  by  a  distinguished  friend 
to  agriculture. 

After  the  Address  the  successful  candidates  will  be  called,  two  at  a  time, 
to  receive  their  well  merited  rewards.  To  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
prises,  all  the  candidates  will  keep  their  seats,  until  called  by  the  Treasurer. 

All  persons  offering  samples  of  butter  or  cheese,  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
posit with  the  President,  a  statement  setting  forth  the  number  of  cows, 
their  breed,  manner  of  keeping  and  feeding,  management  of  the  milk,  mode 
of  making  the  butter  or  cheese  in  detail,  how  preserved  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  Che  time  when  made. 

Persons  offering  samples  of  sugar,  must  be  prepared  to  deposit  with  the 
President,  a  written  description  of  the  process  or  method  of  making  the 
sugar. 

Persons  offcriug  samples  of  honey,  must  be  prepared  to  deposit  with  the 
President,  a  written  description  of  the  management  and  wintering  of  bees, 
and  the  process  of  taking  the  honey. 

List  or  the  Committees. 

On  Farms. — William  F.  Goan,  chairman,  Townsendville  Post  Office  - 
8tephen  Ludlum,  Jacob  L.  Marshall. 

On  Grain,  Flour  %  Grass  Seed  and  Roots. — Thomas  J.  Folwetl,  chairman, 
Romulus,  P.  O. ;  Andrew  Dunlap,  Jr.,  Alexander  Rorison. 

On  Cattle — Sylvester  Stringham,  chairman,  Waterloo  P.  0.;  Win.  Mar- 
tin, Alanson  Woodworth. 

~  On  Fatted  Cattle. — Cyrus  J.  Sutton,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  O.;  Charles 
Sentell,  J.  J.  Covert 

On  Horses. — Lewis  Post,  chairman,  Lodi  P.  0.;  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Jesse 
Abbott. 

On  Sheep  and  Swine. — J.  Wykoff,  ohairmas,  Romulus  P.  O.;  Wm.  W. 
Sutton,  Francis  Yost.  \ 

m 

On  Poultry. — Hugh  Chapman,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  0.;  Joseph  Keech. 
Joseph  Marshall.  % 

On  Household  Products. — And  Joy,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  0.;  E.  T.  Jndd. 
L.  F.  Crowell. 
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On  Wheeled  Carriages. — Burr  Bradley,  ohairmaD,  Ovid  P.  O.;  I<cwis 
Woodruff,  John  Van  Horn. 

On  Machinery  and  Mechanics. — Helim  Sutton,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  0.; 
Abram  Latourette,  Jr.,  Clement  Jones. 

On  Implements  and  Tools — John  G.  King,  chairman,  Romulus  P.  0.; 
C.  D.  Mynderse,  Talimadge  DelaBeld. 

On  Fruits,  Flowers,  ^c. — Rev.  Edward  Lord,  chairman,  Romulus  P. 
O.;  S.  Pew,  C.  C.  Ooan. 

Draining. — Jason  Smith,  chairman,  Tyre  P.  O.;  Samuel  Gnliok;  H.  T. 
E.  Foster. 

Discretionary. — Wm.  R.  Schuyler,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  0.;  Alex.  Rorj- 
son,  2d,  D.  D.  Scott. 

Plowing  Match. — Andrew  Dunlap,  Sen.,  ohairman,  Ovid  P.  O.;  James 
De  MoU,  Samuel  Thomas,  Cornelius  Post,  Joel  W.  Severn,  Wm.  Sweet 

Committee  on  Arrangements  at  Ovid. — James  DeMott,  Hugh  Chapman, 
A.  Dunlap,  Jr. 

Marshal,  Col.  A.  D.  Ayres. 

Assistant  Marshals,  A.  W.  Barnnm,  Wm.  F.  Ooan. 

Clerk  of  the  Fair9  Hugh  Montgomery. 

The  president  stated  to  the  meeting  the  action  had  by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  relation  to  a  general  survey  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  em* 
bracing  its  history,  geology,  geography,  agriculture,  past  and  present,  that 
it  would  be  entered  upon  without  delay,  and  appealed  to  the  Society  and 
fanners  generally  for  such  information  and  aid  as  they  could  from  time  to 
time  give.  This  was  responded  to  by  every  vice  president  and  member 
with  a  aealous  expression  of  good  will  and  offer  of  aid.  The  president  also 
Stated  that  Dr.  Antisell,  a  distinguished  chemist,  long  familiar  with  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  would  establish  a  laboratory  at  his  (the  president's)  resi- 
dence, and  recommended  that  every  farmer  who  wished  to  understand  the 
constituent  elements  of  his  farm  should  send  in  samples  for  analysis. 

During  the  meeting  a  gratifying  incident  occurred  in  the  accidental  arri- 
val of  Lewis  0.  Morris,  Esq.,  vice-president  of  the  State  Society  from 
Westchester.  The  remarks  and  observations  of  Mr.  Morris  gave  additional 
interest  and  spirit  to  the  meeting. 

This  meeting  continued  in  session  until  a  late  hour  discussing  agricultural 
questions.  j 

Eight  years  ago  little  was  said  or  heard  about  county  fairs  or  cattle 
shows.  A  few  zealous  men  would  assemble  once  a  year  to  admire  a  few 
well  bred  cattle,  and  lament  the  falling  off  of  the  principal  crops,  or  repine 
at  the  want  of  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.    Hew  changed 
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is  now  the  scene.  Throughout  the  State  thousands  of  Carmen,  their  fami- 
lies and  friends,  look  forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the  period  when 
they  shall  be  gathered  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  their  county,  to  celebrate 
an  annual  fair,  to  exhibit  in  generous  emulation  the  produots  of  their  skill 
and  industryf  to  interchange  opinions  derived  through  the  past  year  from 
observation  and  study,  to  ezohange  good  wishes,  kind  feelings,  and  expres- 
sions of joy. 

Such  were  the  feelings  which  moved  the  people  of  Seneca  county  on  the 
26th  and  27th  of  September,  I860.  Sariy  on  the  morning  of  each  day  the 
roads  leading  into  Ovid  from  every  direction  were  thronged  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reaoh,  with  competitors  for  the  premiums,  their  families  with 
mirthful  faces  and  stranger  friends  from  distant  places. 

The  show  grounds  had  been  well  and  eommodiously  arranged  by  th* 
committee  of  arrangements,  covering  a  field  of  eight  acres,  and  gave  ample 
space  for  the  largest  assemblage  of  cattle  and  horses,  with  other  animals 
and  objects  of  agricultural  interest,  ever  collected  in  the  county. 

The  numbers  in  attendance  during  the  first  day  were  estimated  to  be 
from  five  to  six  thousand  persons,  and  nearly  as  many  daring  the  second 
day.  The  lesser  number  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  all  the  residents  of  the 
county,  and  from  it  may  be  augured  an  eflfoct  which,  at  an  early  day,  will 
give  to  the  farms  of  Seneca  county  a  value,  and  demand  for  their  possession, 
beyond  what  has  hitherto  been  known,  because  the  income  from  farming 
will  then  be  found  generally,  as  it  is  now  in  many  individual  cases  to  be  as 
large  as  can  be  derived  from  any  other  occupation,  without  risk  or  anxiety. 

The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  various 
objects  presented  in  competition  for  premiums.  In  the  evening  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  court  house,  which  could  not  contain  the  whole  number  of 
persons  who  sought  entranoe.  A  new  feature  in  the  society's  proceedings 
seemed  to  have  excited  a  lively  interest,  and  added  a  charm  to  the  doings 
of  the  evening. 

During  the  early  spring  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  society,  and  ap- 
proved bj  the  officers,  to  oncourage  by  sufficient  premiums  or  otherwise,  a 
more  perfect  and  general  study  of  the  works  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  ele- 
vate the  mind,  and  bring  it  in  more  frequent  communion  with  its  Creator. 
It  was  urged  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom  presents  one  of  the  means  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  oompel  all 
living  things  to  minister  to  our  daily  comforts,  pleasures  and  necessities, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  first  movement  by  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  distributed  to  those  who  at  the  next'  fair 
would  offer  the  greatest  variety  of  flowers,  trusting  by  this  means  first  Jo 
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interest  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  county.  The  premiums  offered  in 
this  department  were, 

1st.  London's  Flower  Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals, $12  04 

2<L   Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom, 8  00 

3d*  London's  Gardening  for  Ladies, 2  00 

It  was  farther  proposed  that  every  gentleman  who  would  contribute  to 
this  fund  should  be  privileged  to  compete  for  premiums  by  producing  essays 
upon  the  following  subjects,  vis : 

1.  The  influences  of  rural  life  and  its  pursuits  upon  the  human  mind. 

2.  The  relation  of  vegetation  to  seasons  or  the  periods  of  growth,  and  the 
periods  of  rest. 

3.  On  the  colors  and  odors  of  flowers. 

The  premiums  to  consist  of  bouquets  selected  from  offerings  of  the  ladies, 
and  according  to  their  corresponding  scale  of  merits — the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  only  to  be  called  for  or  made  known.  This  effort  proved 
successful.    The  rooms  were  well  supplied  with  choice  flowers  and  plants. 

The  oonpnittee  on  flowers  reported  by  their  chairman,  (Rev.  Mr.  Lord,) 
that  "  The  gifts  laid  upon  Florals  altar  were  rich  and  splendid,  surpassed 
in  beauty  only  by  the  fair  competitors."  The  floral  ornaments  and  bou- 
quets contained  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  varieties  of  flowers  many  of  them 
being  from  rare  and  curious  plants.  We  congratulate  the  society  on  the 
success  that  attends  this  new  and  interesting  feature  of  their  annual  festival. 
The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  cultivated,  and  the  floral  ornaments  are  a  relief 
to  the  eye  after  viewing  huge  piles  of  products  and  various  articles  whose 
beauty  is  comprised  alone  in  their  utility. 

Moulded  under  the  influences  which  the  cultivation  of  flowers  afford,  ac- 
quainted as  they  must  be  with  the  morning  air,  and  constantly  surrounded 
with  beauty  and  the  emblems  of  innocence  and  peace,  our  daughters  will 
grow  up  as  polished  gems. 

We  hail  the  exhibition  in  this  department,  as  evidence  of  the  approach  of* 
the  physical  millennium.  The  world  is  to  be  brought  under  that  state  of  cul- 
tivation, that  it  will  be  like  a  beauteous  garden.  The  time  is  approaching 
when,  we  are  told,  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  nands,  and  instead 
of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come 
up  the  myrtle  tree.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  declaration  woman  will  per- 
form her  part ;  under  thejwindews  of  every  cottage,  flowers  will  yield  their 
fragrance  as  they  nod  to  the  gentle  wind,  vines  will  creep  over  the  lattice 
and  the  arbor,  and  everywhere  fruits  and  flowers  and  waving  fields  will  be- 
token a  change  in  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  world. 

The  president,  on  taking  the  chair,  .opened  the  evening's  proceedings  wiA 
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a  few  prefatory  remarks  upon  the  objects  of  beauty  which  ornamented  the 
stage  and  tables :  their  probable  influence  in  years  to  come,  upon  the  moral 
as  well  as  on  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  county.  He  pointed  to  an  in- 
fluence  already  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  grasses  by  an  intelligent  and 
estimable  young  lady ;  not  only  the  grasses  which  farmers  ought  to  cultivate, 
but  weeds,  also  which  farmers  ought  carefully  to  eradicate.  These  objects 
brought  .thus  to  the  eye,  bring  with  them  knowledge  most  useful,  and  to 
many  entirely  unknown. 

The  committee  on  essays  reported  by  their  chairman,  (Hon.  A.  Bolter,) 
that  two  essays  had'  been  submitted  to  them,  under  the  volunteer  premium 
list ;  that  believing  this  new  feature  to  be  capable  of  much  benefit  to  the 
county,  they  regretted  sufficient  time  had  not  been  afforded  to  the  committee 
to  give  the  subject  due  consideration,  and  the  essays  such  examination  as  the 
society  had  a  right  to  expect.  With  other  and  agreeable  remarks  from  Mr. 
Bolter,  the  essays  were  presented. 

The  first  essay,  on  the  influences  of  rural  life,  was  then  read  by  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  William  Wiokoff,  of  Lodi,  and  was  entitled  to  the  fi$t  premium. 
Mr.  Wkkoff  read  as  follows : 

THE  INFLUENCES  OF  RUKAL  LIFE  AND  PURSUITS  UPON 

THE  HUMAN  MIND 

That  the  human  mind  is  swayed  almost  entirely  by  influences,  whether 
good  or  evil,  is  a  truth  too  well  known  to  be  denied.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reason  of  this  phenomenon  of  our  mental  natures,  the  fact  presents 
itself  to  view  in  many  varied  forms. 

The  experience  of  our  own  lives  gives  us  abundant  evidence  of  mysterious 
influences  that  have  given  shape  to  pathways  thus  far.  Yesterday  our  course 
lay  toward  a  given  point,  to-day  where  is  it,  and  to-morrow  where  will  itbe? 

But  among  the  many  influences  that  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  those 
of  Nature  may  be  regarded  among  the  best  and  purest.  Man  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  intercourse  with  Nature  is  essential  to  his  happiness  and  well-being. 
Into  his  hands  are  committed  the  culture  of  her  soil,  to  his  intellect  the  in- 
vestigation of  her  laws,  that  in  the  end  not  only  his  physical  condition  mav 
be  improved,  tut  his  finer  feelings  ennobled — his  heart  made  better. 

Nature  may  speak  in  her  wildest  notes,  in  her  softest  and  silvery  tones— 
in  the  storm,  or  the  bow  of  promise;  yet  her  voipe  is  no  less  sweet  or  ma- 
jestic, when  she  speaks  from  her  fields  of  golden  gram  waving  in  the  sun- 
beams— from  her  meadows  and  blooming  orchards — from  the  flowers  and 
shrubs  that  adorn  the  rural  cottage* 

Aside  from  the  pleasing  impressions  conveyed,  Nature  is  man's  best  teacher. 
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"  She  unfolds  her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  his  eye,  illumes  his  mind, 
and  parities  his  heart.  Her  influence  breathes  in  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  hex  existence ;  she  is  Wisdom's  self.  She  yields  rest  to  the  many  of 
the  earth, — its  u  heavy  laden  :"  she  endows  with  strength  when  sorrow  pres- 
ses on  us,  when  the  stings  of  bitter  disappointment  pierce  our  soul,  when  our 
eye  becomes  weary  at  the  sight  of  man,  and  our  ear  turns  distrustful  from 
his  jarring  voice,  the  shadowy  forest  and  quiet  field  are  then  our  comforters ; 
a  sweet  breath  from  heaven  fans  our  fevered  brow,  the  blessed  sunshine 
yields  a  sweet  delight,  the  birds  low  warble  thrills  within  our  breast,  the 
flower  is  eloquent  with  peace  and  joy,  and  better  thoughts  come  over  us. 

A  lighter  heart  and  purer  feelings  cheer  our  homeward  way,  we  prize 
more  deep  the  blessings  that  are  ours,  and  of  rest,  a  higher  and  holier  trust 
in  God.  And  when  the  summer  moon-light  bathes  night's  purple  sky  in 
rich  transparent-  splendor,  brightening  all  below,  as  though  at  God's  com- 
mand ;  earth's  angel-guard  had  dropped  his  silver  mantle  from  his  form  upon 
her,  to  protect  her  helpless  sleep,  Nature  speaks  soothing  music,  stealing 
through  each  avenue  of  the  heart,  till  all  is  peace.  The  stone  is  rolled  from 
Pleasure's  sepulchre,  and  forth  she  treads  again  in  life  an£  light ;  our  thoughts 
are  lifted,  passions  swept  away,  and  in  our  soul  a  holiness  is  shed,  a  mental 
moonlight,  pure  and  sweet ;  the  feverish  throbbing  leaves  our  brow,  and 
sleep  glides  over  our  senses  like  a  pleasant  shade. 

Nature  teaches  us  philosophy,  in  the  quick  shading  of  her  brilliant  morn, 
by  the  dark  storm-cloud ;  in  the  canker-spot  that  lurks  within  her  blushing 
fragrant  rose,  in  the  sad  blighting  of  her  summer  leaves,  when  autumn  wields 
his  tempests ;  solemnly  she  warns  how  full  of  direst  change  is  life,  how  per- 
ishing our  sweetest,  brightest  joys,  how  often  death  lays  our  dearest  feelings 
waste  and  makes  existence  cold  and'  desolate. 

But  oh !  she  teaches,  also,  blessed  Hope, — Hope,  the  sustainer ! — Hope, 
which  keeps  the  heart  from  breaking  in  its  sorrow.  Glorious  Hope !  in  the 
light  seed  that  cradles  the  green  plant,  in  the  bright  sun  succeeding  the  dark 
night,  in  the  blue-eyed  spring  that  plants  her  violets  within  departing  win- 
ter's melting  snows.  And,  holier  theme,  she  teaches  us  of  God,  her  Archi- 
tect, her  Master.  At  His  feet  she  crouches,  and  in  offering  Him  her  praise 
tYfm  myriad  altars,  and  in  myriad  tones,  she  bids  man  praise  Him  also. 

And  this  is  rural  influence  on  the  life  of  man;  sueh  may  be  .the  current 
of  his  thoughts  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  oyer ;  when  surrounded  by 
those  he  loves,  he  remembers  the  past,  enjoys  the  present,  and  confides  in  the 
future. 
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The  second  essay  was  then  called  for.  The  author  did  not  answer  at  the 
moment,  and  by  request  the  President  read  the  essay  on  the  "  Relation  of 

Vegetation  to  Seasons,"  as  follows  : 

"  RELATION  OF  VEGETATION  TO  SEASONS/' 

To  the  President>and  members  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society : 

Gentlemen — Yon  have  permitted  a  new  feature  to  exist  in  the  system 
of  your  association,  designed  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  in 
the  study  and  examination  of  the  many  works  of  the  Creator,  which  from 
year  to  year  gladden  the  eye,  while  too  often  they  mil  to  touch  the  heart 
Works  which  the  beneficent  Creator,  not  only  ordained  should  be  good  and 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  ;  but  who  made  every  thing  "  beau- 
tiful  in  its  season"  and  so  formed  our  minds,  that  we  all  are  capable  of 
deriving  pleasure,  instruction  and  permanent  benefit  from  the  least  as  well 
as  from  the  greatest  of  all  his  works.  He  has  affectionately  placed  before 
us  the  volume  of  the  creation  whose  pages  are  day  by  day  unfolded,  (on- 
rolled  to  our  view,)  written  in  "  the  only  language  which  has  gone  forth  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  unaffected  by  the  confusion  of  Babel. n  This  volume, 
however,  js  not  to  be  read  without  study ;  its  design,  its  beauties,  its  ab- 
sorbing interests,  cannot  be  comprehended  and  embraced  without  careful  at- 
tention and  investigation. 

To  you  gentlemen  of  the  society  it  belongs ;  to  you,  is  the  credit  due, 
for  presenting  to  a  portion  of  the  young  a  department  of  this  great  work, 
for  their  amusement  and  research  ;  and  making  them  the  means,  under  the 
guidance  of  higher  influences,  for  acquiring  and  'disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  which  governs  the  universe  or  bids  the 
gentle  violet  to  raise  its  fknid  floret. 

The  study  of  plants,  has  not  received  in  uny  part  of  jthe  world,  the  at- 
tention which  its  importance  demands.  Tlii<  importance  can  need  no  other 
argument  for  its  support,  than  the  well  established  fact,  that  all  animals  art 
dependent  upon  the  vegetable  creation  for  their  sustenance.  The  pleasures 
of  this  study  are  known  comparatively  to  few ;  always  within  reach,  e?er 
in  our  path,  the  very  facility  for  their  examination  encourages  the  error  of 
procrastination  or  the  worse  evil  indifference. 

Wherever  the  rocks  have  crumbled  into  soil,  or  wherever  the  overflowings 
of  the  mighty  waters  have  deposited  the  drifting  clays  and  sands  of  other 
parts,  there  plants  spring  up,  mature  and  decay.  The  small  island  in  the 
mid  ocean,  or  the  rich  soil  of  our  richest  State,  or  even  the  cinders  of 
extinct  volcanoes  offer  place  and  food  for  the  display  of"  vegetable  beauties. 

The  crevice  of  the  rock  around  the  falls  of  Lodi,  or  the  hanging  slopes 
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of  the  deep  glens  of  the  Cayuga  banks,#afFord  resting  places  for  seeds 
floating  in  the  air,  and  soon  spreading  from  point  to  point  of  jutting  rooks, 
oover  the  surface  with  vivid  green  or  flowers  of  varied  hues. 

Having  completed  their  task,  they  wither,  drop  their  leaves  and  seem  to 
die ;  but  no  extreme  of  winter's  frost  or  summer's  heat  destroys  the  vital 
power ;  for  when  the  warmth  and  light  of  spring  returns,  after  the  blasts 
of  winter,  a  succession  of  leaves  and  flowers  again  break  forth  to  droop, 
wither,  and  pass  away.  Thus  exhibiting  the  seasons  of  growth  and  rest, 
as  named  in  the  prospectus  of  the  society  for  consideration. 

So  enticing,  so  beautiful  and  full  of  interest  is  the  subject,  that  the  limits 
of  am  essay  to  be  read  on  the  occasion  of  a  joyous  public  festival  like  our 
Annual  Fair,  will  not  permit  the  recital  of  facts,  the  exemplification  by 
specimens,  or  the  extended  remarks  which  seem  due  to  the  subject  xor  to 
the  Society.  Allusion  therefore,  will  be  made  to  some  features  of  interest, 
in  the  ardent  hope  that  a  better  essayist  may  pursue  the  subject  more  ex- 
tensively at  some  future  meeting. 

An  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  many  that  the  period  of  rest,  as  it 
appears  in  our  forests,  when  the  tall  tree  bends  to  the  fury  of  the  winter 
blast,  is  perfect  and  complete  ;  this  is  however,  an  error  for  it  is  found  that 
the  sap  flows  though  in  an  exceedingly  retarded  motion. 

It  is  evident  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that  every  plant,  whether  tree  shrub 
or  flower  has  its  appointed  period  for  germination,  for  putting  forth  the  leaf, 
blossoming  and  rest ;  or  as  in  many  instances,  a  total  decay  after  the  produc- 
tion of  its  seed.  We  see  the  oak,  elm  and  maple  unfolding  their  foliage 
year  after  year,  while  the  essentially  useful  Indian  corn,  our  wheat  and 
oats  live  but  a  season  then  wither  away  and  decay. 

Thi*  proves  the  existence  of  certain  laws  by  which  the  growth  and  rest, 
or  the  death  of  plants  are  regulated.  And  here  it  may  be  useful  to  remark 
'one  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of  plants, 
vis :  the  seeds  of  plants  are  in  every  essential  particular  similar  to  the  pa- 
rent seeds,  so  that  through  generation  after  generation,  every  plant  and  tree 
of  this  day  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  same  kind  existing,  when  vegetation 
first  covered  the  earth.  If  an  exception  seems  to  exist,  it  is  the  work  of 
art  only,  and  such  exception  will  ever  have  a  tendency  to  fall  back  to  the 
character  and  appearance  of  the  original  plant.  For  instance  the  seed  of 
the  improved  apple  of  this  era,  when  planted,  will  rarely  produce  trees 
yielding  a  similar  fruit  as  the  parent.  They  are  generally  inferior,  and 
tending  to  the  character  of  the  earliest  known  fruit  of  the  apple  kind. 
"*  One  other  illustration  may  aid  in  finding  a  remedy  for  a  present  serious 
evil  in  this  State.     The  potato  in  its  native  climate  does  not  require  a  large 
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store  of  nourishment ;  the  plant  shoots  up  and  finds  moisture  and  warmth 
constantly  supplied  by  tho  atmosphere,  and  in  abundance  sufficient  to  de- 
vclopc  the  full  plant.  The  large  fleshy  tuber  is  not  necessary  to  contain 
these  essential  requisites;  consequently  the  tuber  ias7nall  and  unimportant 
When  brought  however  to  our  colder  olimate,  and  stimulated  by  cultivation, 
the  tuber  is  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  furnishes  that  moisture  which  our 
usually  dry  summers  will  not  afford  to  the  vines  and  leaves  of  this  foreign 
root.  There  id  therefore  a  constant  tendency  in  the  plant  to  restore  itself 
to  its  original1  character,  which  nothing  but  art  prevents. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  tho  rest  of  plants  is  not  perfect,  is  not  complete, 
and  this  seems  clear  from  the  following  fact,  that  if  we  remove  our  hardiest 
trees  to  a  wanner  ^  climate,  where  sun,  air  and  moisture  give  a  luxuriant 
growth,  and  no  frosts  ever  nip  the  bud  or  sear  the  leaf,  yet  at  the  allotted 
and  usual  period  the  leaf  will  droop,  will  wither  and  decay.  The  invigorat- 
ing stimulus  of  the  climate  induces  the  unfolding  of  new  leaves  and  this 
second  wop  will  fall  after  passing  through  a  like  period  of  existence.  Here 
then  we  see  a  continued  vital  action,  uninterrupted,  though  at  periods  re* 
tarded.  This  continued  vital  action,  this  absence  of  entire  repose,  is  more 
strongly  illustrated  in  the  various  evergreens  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
comity.  These  plants  do  not  retain  their  le*,cs  longer  than  a  year  or  less, 
but  they  remain  vntil  the  new  leaf,  shoots'  forth,  and  gradually  though 
slowly  displaces  the  old,  and  thus  by  incessant  action  and  without  rest,  the 
tree  or  plant  maintains  its  colored  dress. 

Again,  there  are  some  trees  in  warmer  climates  which  drop  their  leaves 
several  times  in  the  year,  but  they  are  immediately  replaced  by  new,  and  in 
this  country  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  the  pear  tree  patting  forth  a 
8|a*nd  crop  of  leaves  in  the  autumn,  and  semetimes  blossoms.  « 

Those  efforts  however  exhaust  tho  plant,  as  excessive  labor  exhausts  the 
human  frame.  The  result  of  stimulated  vital  action  is  alike  in  either  case, 
premature  old  age,  withering  and  death. 

The  manufacturer  of  maple  sugar  knows  full  well  the  active  vitality  of 
the  ma,ple  tree,  which  in  frost  and  sunshine  pours  forth  its  rich  juices.  And 
the  woodman's  axe,  when  wielded  in  the  depths  of  winter,  is  stained  by  the 
heart's  drops  of  the  tree,  ere  it  falls  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Absolute  rest 
then1;  is  as  unknown  to  our  plants  as  it  is  to  our  restless  bodies.  We  sleep, 
and  it  may  be  our  circulation  is  less  strong,  yet  it  flows  on  in  unceasing  ac- 
tion ;  just  so  with  plants,  their  circulation  becomes  languid  as  tho  tempera- 
ture  falls,  the  fine  vessels  which  supplied  the  leaf  with  sap  become  choked 
with  the  thickened  juices,  the  veins  of  each  leaf  are  dried,  vitality  is  so  far 
denied,  that  the  leaf  withers,  dries,"  and  like  all  dead  matter  is  thrown  off 
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from  the  living  body ;  thus  we  may  account  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  we 
have  shown  that  vital  action  is  continued  unceasingly  in  the  body  of  the 
plant.  But  it  may  be  said  that  such  plants  as  the  hyacinth,  the  tulip,  and 
the  onion,  may  live  for  seasons  unaltered,  and  after  years  of  a  torpid  con- 
dition, again  shoot  forth  and  bloom.  This  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  ail  such  cases,  the  root  has  been  deprived  of  moisture,  air  or 
light,  for  whenever  these  are  applied,  these  roots  cannot  be  prevented  from 
growing,  and  the  fact  only  proves  the  extreme  tenacity  of  vitality,  a  power  well 
known  as  peculiar  to  many  seeds ;  and  as  an  instance  it  may  be  usefully 
stated  here,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  mound  was  opened  in  England,  and  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet  below  its  summit  was  found  an  embalmed  body  of  a 
human  being.  Curiosity  led  to  its  examination,  when  coins  of  the  date  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  were  found  in  the  winding  sheet.  This  established 
the  probable  date  of  sepulture,  as  being  about  one  thousand  six  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  stomach  was  found  a  few  seeds,  and  these  -were  deposit- 
ed  with  the  horticultural  society  ;  they  were  planted  in  the  society's  gardens, 
they  sprang  into  life,  and  proved  to  be  raspberry  plants."  As  these  facts 
are  related  by  Dr.  Lindley,  as  an  eye  witness  of  the  plants,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  doubt  them ;  neither  shall  we  feel  disposed  to  doubt  the  general 
position,  when  we  remember  the  continuance  of  weeds  and  seeds  against  which 
our  fathers  and  ourselves  have  waged  warefare  for  ages  unsuccessfully.  Hav- 
ing denied  the  position  of  a  period  of  rest,  it  remains  to  show  the  relation  of 
growth  to  seasons. 

One  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  life,  or  I  may  say  a  condition  of  vegetable 
life,  is  the  presence  of  heat,  and  this  law  alone  might  carry  to  the  mind  a 
conviction  of  close  relationship  between  growth  and  seasons.  Few  seeds 
will  germinate  when  the  mean  temperature  is  below  40°  to  45°  of  the  ther- 
mometer ;  heat,  therefore,  is  as  necessary  to  start  a  seed  into  life  as  it  is  to 
hatch  the  egg  of  a  bird. 

One  other  condition  of  germination  is  moisture,  to  dissolve  the  elements  of 
food  for  the  young  plant,  without  which  it  cannot  spring  forth.  These  two  con- 
ditions  are  familiar  to  all,  and  all  know  that  seed  sown  in  the  spring  when  the 
beat  of  the  sun  has  warmed  tho  ground  to  40Q  \>x  46°,  germinates  speedily  and 
healthily,  while  seed  sown  in  the  autumn  germinates,  it  is  true,  but  as  the 
cold  increases  it  remains  nearly  without  change  until  the  warmth  of  spring 
returns  to  give  greater  activity  to  the  circulating  juices. 

Moisture  is  supplied  to  plants  chiefly  by  their  roots,  which  is  evaporated 
from  its  leaves,  and  this  evaporation  or  exhalation  is  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  amount  of  light ;  it  is  greater  during  sunshine  and  less  at 
night ;  it  is  greater  during  hot  weather,  it  is  less  in  a  lower  temperature. 
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The  moisture  which  thus  enters  by  the  roots  and  pervades  the  plant,  carries 
with  it  the  food  necessary  for  its  growth  and  development ;  while  the  mois- 
ture is  in  due  proportion,  and  the  heat  sufficient  to  act  upon  the  breaches 
twigs  and  leaves,  the  plant  flourishes,  the  season  is  propitious,  and  man 
enjoys  the  fruit.  Any  interference  with  heat  and  moisture  must  disturb  the 
natural  functions  of  plants.  The  seasons,  obedient  to  the  Creator's  will,  follow 
their  annual  rounds ;  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  earth  advance  and  retire 
as  heat  and  moisture  animate  them,  or  as  cold  and  frost  retard  their  action. 

Thus  dependent  on  the  seasons,  it  is  for  man  to  gather  the  seed,  and  by 
patient  toil  and  study,  learn  to  exercise  that  control  which  is  vouchsafed  to 
his  reason,  whereby  he  may  increase  his  store,  shed  joy  and  happiness  around 
him ;  and  when  at  last  the  period  of  his  duration  is  complete,  and  the  ends 
of  his  existence  are  accomplished,  his  frame  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  years,  it  is  for  man  to  praise,  with  grateful  heart,  the  all  wise 
Being,  who  smooths  the  path  of  the  vale  of  life,  and  to  join  in  the  chorus 
which  proclaims  his  "might,  majesty  and  dominion."  Then,  at  the  closing 
moment*  of  sensation,  to  pass  gently  and  tranquilly  into  that  sleep  from 
which, he  may  awake  in  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss. 

H.  N* 

Another  call  was  made  for  the  author,  when  it  was  intimated  that  he  pw- 
fered  to  remain  unknown ;  having  contributed  in  a  small  degree  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  society,  his  whole  aim  was  accomplished,  provided  he  bad 
said  nothing  objectionable. 

The  matter  being  before  the  society  for  consideration  and  action,  upon 
motion  duly  seconded,  the  essays  from, Mr.  Wickoff  and  from  M.  N.,  were 
accepted  with  thanks  to  the  respective  authors,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

Agricultural  subjects  were  then  discussed,  various  gentlemen  were  called 
up  by  the  interest  of  the  questions  brought  forward,  and  gave  their  views, 
observations  and  opinions.  At  a  late  hour  the  society  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  the  plowing  ground  on  the  following  morning. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  was  dark  and  rainy ;  at'the  appointed  hour 
the  ground  selected  to  test  the  skill  of  the  plowmen  was  well  attended. 
Thirteen  plows  started  for  the  several  prises :  though  the  rain  fell  fast,  the 
people  in  numbers  held  the  ground,  and  by  their  presence  cheered  the  work* 
men.  Several  boys  had  entered  the  lists,  and  by  their  perseverance,  good 
management  of  their  teams  and  excellence  of  work,  obtained  much  applause. 
Among  the  older  competitors,  were  to  be  seen  some  of  the  veteran  farmers 
of  the  county,  who  rightfully  exult  in  their  power  over  this  implement. 

The  Michigan  sub-soil  plow  attracted  much  notice  Mid  commendation. 
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Notice  Jbad  been  given  that  at  two  o'clock  the  annual  address  would  be 
given  by  Prof.  Norton,  of  Yale  /College,  at  the  court  room.  Long  before 
the  hour  appointed,  the  room  was  occupied  and  every  avenue  filled.  The 
rain  having  ceased,  a  proposal  was  made  and  readily  acceded  to,  that  the 
meeting  should  adjourn  to  the  public  square ;  the  ladies  to  occupy  the  ves- 

• 

tibule  of  the  court  house,  while  the  gentlemen  occupied  the  square  in  front. 
A  stage  was  erected  and  every  convenience  prepared  which  so  short  a  no- 
tice permitted.  The  choir  was  placed  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  professor's 
chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  with  an  appropriate  air. 
The  president  made  a  short  address  to  the  assembled  farmers,  introducing 
to  them,  Prof.  Norton,  who  addressed  the  meeting  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society : 

To  a  county  agricultural  society  in  this  part  of  the  State  of  New- York,  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for  an  address  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  agriculture.  You  are  here  familiar  with  the  name  at  least, 
and  have  learned  to  know  that  some*  really  excellent  practical  farmers  are 
men  who  ascribe  much  of  their  success  to  books  and  to  the  teachings  of 
those  who  have  studied  farming  in  the  laboratory  and  the  library,  rather 
than  in  the  field.  In  some  regions  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  name,  I  have 
felt  in  rising  to  talk  to  an  assemblage  of  farmers,  that  the  first  thing  was  to 
satisfy  them  that  I  had  a  right  te  be  there  at  all,  that  I  was  not  some  im- 
pertinent pretender  come  to  betray  them  into  newly  devised  and  absurd 
changes,  from  a  mere  love  of  novelty  and  notoriety.  In  such  assemblies  I 
have  felt  myself  well  satisfied  if  I  could  convince  one  or  two  of  my  judges 
that  there  was  something  in  this  new  doctrine,  and  leaving  the  remainder  to 
conclude  that  my  remarks  were  on  the  whole  weH  intended,  even  if  I 
was  rather  presuming  in  the  attempt  to  impart  knowledge  to  old  hard 
working  farmn-. 

Here  the  case  is  far  different.  I  feel  that  a  large  number  among  this 
audience  are  ready  to  receive  and  to  profit  by  every  valuable  innovation  on 
the  old  ways;  that  many  among  you  believe  in  the  maxim  that  "  a  man  is 
never  too  old  to  learn,"  and  that  my  remarks  will  therefore,  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  hearers  at  least,  be  received  with  a  candid  spirit  of  enlightened 
inquiry,  and  not  with  the  stubbornness  of  preconceived  prejudice. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  field  oovered  by  scientific  agriculture  is  unknown 
to  those  who  have  never  studied  the  subject  thoroughly ;  neither  is  the  extent 
of  ignorance  which  has  prevailed  through  a  large  portion  of  the  farming 
eommunity  at  all  appreciated.  These  positions  may  be  made  clear  by  se- 
lecting almost  any  point  in  practice,  and  studying  it  thoroughly  with  the 
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help  of  men  and  books.  How  much  there  is  to  learn,  and  how  little  has 
been  known,  are  facts  which  become  clear  at  about  the  same  period  of  time. 
I  propose  to  illustrate  both  of  these  propositions  to-day,  by  calling  your 
attention  to  a  single  subject.  I  will  select  one  that  will  possess  the  attrac- 
tion of  local  interest. 

This  is  a  wheat  county,  and  it  Is  of  much  importance  that  the  yield  of 
that  crop  be  increased,  in  place  of  continuing  to  decrease,  as  it  has  certainly 
done  on  many  forms.  I  think  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  cause 
of  this  decrease,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  crop,  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
wheat  plant  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  its  several  parts,  and  their  chemi- 
cal composition,  finally  bringing  the  information  thus  collected  to  a  practical 
bearing  upon  various  questions  connected  with  its  cultivation.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  very  great  number  of  points  to  which  attention  may 
profitably  be  directed.  These  will,  in  the  present  case,  be  impressed  by  the 
great  value  of  this  crop  to  our  country  generally.  I  will  first  devote  a  few 
words  to  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and  of  its  various  parts. 

That  part  to  which  our  attention  is  first  naturally  directed  is  the  seed. 
Viewed  externally,  this  is  merely  a  small  brownish,  or  whitish  oblong  mass, 
presenting  a  white  interior  when  broken.  If  kept  perfectly  dry  it  will  re- 
main unchanged  for  a  thousand  years,  but  when  exposed  to  moisture  and 
warmth,  a  change  speedily  occurs,  The  seed  swells  and  soon  opens  its  outer 
covering  to  permit  the  root  and  stem  to  shoot  forth.  This  is  all  very  sip- 
pie  in  description,  but  it  is  only  after  years  of  study  that  we  have  arrived 
at  tax  even  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  really  takes  place  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  purpose  to  go  at  length  into  a  scientific  account  of  germination,  but 
wiM  mention  n  few  words  the  changes  that  occur.  The  seed  in  its  natural 
state  contains  a  dry,  while  substance,  which  is  for  the  greater  part  ineolu- 
ble  in  water ;  this  is  mostly  starch.  Now  the  young  shoot,  until  it  reaches 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  until  its  leaves  begin  to  expand,  must 
draw  its  nourishment  from  the  seed,  but  since  the  principal  part  of  the  seed 
is  insoluble,  how  is  this  done?  It  is  found  that  at  the  time  of  germination, 
a  substance  called  diastase,  is  formed,  which  has  the  power  of  rapidly  con- 
verting the  starch  into  a  species  of  sugar,  or  a  species  of  gum.  Both  of 
these  are  soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  go  immediately  to  nourish  the 
young  plant.  Now  this  change  will  not  take  place  properly,  save  under 
certain  conditions.  The  soil  must  be  moist,  and  not  very  cold,  and  the  seed 
must  be  buried  at  such  a  depth  as  to  be  accessible  to  air.  If  there  is  no 
communication  with  the  air,  the  seed  will  not  germinate,  even  though  the 
earth  be  warm  and  moist.  Without  air,  the  change  by  means  of  diastase, 
of  the  starch  into  sugar  or  gum,  will  not  occur.     This  fact  is  often  ilhis- 
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trated  when  we  bring  up  earth  from  a  distance  beneath  the  surface,  if  thrown' 
upon  one  side  in  the  middle  of  a  grass  or  grain  field  for  instance,  it  will 
soon  be  seen  covered  with  plants,  and  these  in  many  cases  entirely  different 
from  any  growing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  There  seems1  no  way  in 
which  we  can  explain  many  curious  occurrences  of  this  kind,  except  upon 
the  supposition  that  these  seeds  may  have  lain  in  the  ground  buried  deep, 
and  consequently  only  grew  when  brought  neat  the  surface ;  warmth,  air  and 
moisture  are  thus  seen  to  be  necessary  adjuncts  to  successful  germination ; 
but  if  wo  bring  the  seed  immediately  upon  the  surface,  even  under  these 
conditions,  it  will  not  grew,  thus  showing  a  fourth  requisite,  the  absence  of 
light.  Unless  the  position  of  the  seed  is  such  as  to  ensure  all  four  of  these 
conditions,  it  will  not  produce  a  healthy  plant,  and  usually  will  not  grow 
at  all.  This  explains  to  us  why  so  email  a  portion  of  the  seed  sown  ever  . 
comes  to  anything. 

It  has  been  shown  by  some  authors  from  actual  counting  of  the  seeds  in 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  by  comparison  with  the  yield  obtained  when  a  given 
quantity  is  sown,  that  when  the  greatest  crops  known  are  obtained,  little 
more  than  half  of  the  seed  sown  vegetates.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  crops, 
the  produce  is  not  more  than  ought  to  be  afforded  by  about  one-third  of  the 
seed  sown ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  lost,  some  buried  too  deep,  some 
not  covered  at  all,  some  destroyed  by  insects.  One  great  advantage  of  the 
drill  machine  for  sowing  is,  that  the  seeds  are  all  deposited  at  an  equal 
depth,  and  at  equal  distances  apart ;  the  growth  is  consequently  regular, 
and  the  plants  are  much  less  liable  to  be  luxuriant,  in  some  spots,  and 
scanty  in  others.  Covering  wkh  the  cultivator,  or  gang  plow,  produces 
some thing  of  the  same  effect.  A  considerably  reduced  quantity  of  seed 
will  thus  answer  the  same  purpose,  as  none  of  it  is  lost.  The  saving  of  half 
a  bushel  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  pfer  acre  becomes  of  immense  importance 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  acres  sown  in  any  one  year. 

When  the  young  shoot  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  has 
begun  to  expand  its  leaves,  it  is  no  longer  dependent  for  food  on  the  parent 
seed.  Its  roots  have  by  this  time  begun  to  collect  food  from  the  earth,  and 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  sap  upward  through  them.  In  good  soils  these 
roots  will  go  down  for  several  feet,  and  of  course  in  penetrating  so  great  a 
distance  are  much  more  able  to  draw  abundant  supplies  for  the  plant, 
this  shows  the  importance  of  artificially  deepening  the  soil,  when  the  sub- 
soil is  not  naturally  mellow,  and  of  draining  when  this  portion  is  constantly 
filled  with  water.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  plant  might  almost  as  well 
endeavor  to  extract  food  from  a  pavement,  as  from  the  subsoil,  until  it  is 
improved.    But  if  the  plant  finds  a  soil  of  proper  depth,  and  well  supplied 
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with  its  requisite  food,  its  growth  is  rapid,  and  opening  its  leaves  it  begins  to 
receive  food  through  the  pores,  with  which  a  microscope  shows  their  surface  ' 
to  be  covered.  These  during  the  day  draw  in  certain  kinds  of  air,  which 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  are  converted  into  solid  portions  of  its  sub- 
stance. That  this  is  the  fact,  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments. 
The  part  of  the  plant  which  thus  oomes  from  .the  air,  is  of  course  &  clear 
gain  to  the  farmer,  as  it  does  not  exhaust  his  soil  at  all ;  and  here  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  the  good  cultivator  obtains  over  the  poor  one ;  his  plants  find 
a  rich  soil  well  prepared  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  and  shooting  vigor- 
ously up,  are  able  to  spread  out  broad  .luxuriant  leaves  in  the  atmosphere, 
drawing  in  far  more  food  from  this  source  than  the  small  yellow  leaves  of  a 
poor  crop  could  possibly  absorb.  The  very  air  then,  is  more  bountiful  to 
the  man  who  treats  his  soil  liberally. 

With  all  the  appearances  visible  in  the  external  growth  of  the  wheat, 
every  one  is  familiar.  There  are  many  points  that  have  been  ascertained, 
relative  to  the  internal  changes  which  occur  in  the  stalk  at  different  periods, 
and  also  during  the  formation  of  the  grain,  which  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  notice  now.  While  the  grain  is  ripening,  the  materials  for  its  composi- 
tion gradually  leave  the  stalk,  and  that  part  looses  by  degrees  its  nourish 
ing  properties,  until  finally,  nearly  all  of  the  nutriment  is  concentrated  in 
the  grain. 

It  now  becomes  necessary,  that  we  should  enquire  particularly  into  the 
composition  of  the  grain.  If  in  the  first  place  we  burn  it,  we  shall  find 
that  nearly  all  of  it*$sappears,  so  that  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat 
there  will  not  remain  more  than  about  two  pounds  of  ash.  This  ash  has 
evidently  all  come  from  the  soil ;  the  other  portion  which  has  burned  away 
was  originally  air,  drawn  in  mostly  from  the  leaves,  in  the  manner  that  I 
have  before  mentioned,  but  also  in  part  through  the  roots. '  This  combusti- 
ble portion  being  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  weight,  we  will  attend 
to  it  first.  By  means  of  various  chemical  processes,  the  substances  com- 
posing this  part  of  the  grain  may  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  following  analysis  is  an  instance  of  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
found  to  exist  in  wheat :  * 
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Tablk  I. 

Composition  of  the  Grain  and  Straw  of  Wheat. 

Orftofo  port  of  grain.  Aah.  Gram.  Straw. 

8taroh,  ...*  62-29        Potash, y.  2372  12-44 

Gluten, 13-00        Soda, 9-05  0.16 

Chun, 1-21        Lime, 2.81  6'70 

Oil, 1.02        Magnesia 1203  3-82 

8ugar,  Ac.,. .     6.40        Oxide  of  iron, 0-67  1 .30 

Epidermis,"  .     7-20  •  Phosphoric  acid, . . .  49-31  3-07 

Water, $>'79  Sulphuric  acid,  ....  0-24  5.82 

Chlorioe, /  1.09 

100.91        Silica, 1-27  66-38 


99-50        99.78 


The  first  analysis  is  from  Dr.  Emmons*  Agricultural  Report,  and  agrees 
pretty  well  with  most  of  the  examinations  made  by  other  chemists.  Starch, 
it  will  be  perceived,  is  the  leading  substance,  and  next  to  this  is  Gluten. 
The  latter  is  the  only  body  in  the  grain  that  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  con- 
sequently the  source  of  muscle  in  animals  that  live  on  wheat.  Take 
away  this  constituent  of  the  grain,  and  feed  an  animal  exclusively  upon 
what  is  left,  and  it' cannot  thrive,  cannot  increase  or  even  maintain  the  bulk 
of  its  muscle  in  its  body  ;  its  strength  will  gradually  decrease.     Whenever 

* 

we  find  any  food  which  contains  aocording  to  chemical  examinations,  much 
«ff  substances  like  this  gluten,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear,  {hat  such 
food  is  eminently  nutritious.  / 

The  other  substances,  the  starch,  impure  sugar,  gum,  and  oil,  are  of  use 
in  forming  the  fat  of  the  animal,  and  also  in  keeping  up  respiration.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  important  facts  discovered  by  modern  chem- 
ists and  physiologists.  At  every  respiration,  a  portion  of  the  starch,  gum, 
Ac,  of  the  food  is  consumed  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
extremities,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  animal  heat. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  if  he  labors  hard,  especially  in 
odd  weather,  he  requires  more  food  than  with  the  same  amount  of  exertion 
in  warm  weather,  and  that  if  he  is  hungry  at  such  a  time,  and  deprived  of 
food,  he  soon  begins  to  suffer  from  cold ;  this  is  because  he  needs  a  fresh 
supply  of  material  to  burn  in  the  lung  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  vital 
warmth.  Every  farmer  knows  or  ought  to  know,  that  if  his  animals  in 
winter  are  kept  warm,  and  sheltered,  they  do  better  than  those  that  are 
exposed  in  the  open  air  to  the  cold.     This  is  because  in  the  latter  case,  a 
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large  part  of  the  food  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  toward  fattening  the 
animal,  m  used  up  in  the  increased  respiration  necessary  to  keep  him  warm. 
',  It  is  worth j  of  notice,  that  in  this  grain,  which  is  taken  in  fair  marketa- 
table  condition,  there  is  according  to  the  table,  about  tax  pounds  of  water 
in  each  one  hundred  of  grain.  New  wheat  frequently  contains  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  pounds  in  one  hundred. 

I  may  here  say  a  few  words,  as  to  the  various  practices  which  are  follow- 
ed in  cutting  wheat.  If  allowed  to  become  dead  ripe  in  the  field,  a  consi 
derablc  portion  of  its  starch  and  sugar  is  clanged  to  epidermis,  or  woody 
fibre,  that  is  the  skin.  The  grain  will  then  yield  more  bran,  and  less  fine 
flour,  than  it  would  have  done  if  cut  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier.  The 
result  of  many  careful  experiments  has  shown  that  when  cut  at  about  the , 
above  time  before  entire  ripeness,  the  grain  is  heavier,  more  plump,  and 
actually  measures  a  greater  bulk.  The  skin  is  thinner  than  it  would  have 
been  if  allowed  to  stand,  for  the  causes  mentioned  above,  and  therefore 
more  fine  flour  is  obtained  to  the  bushel. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  straw.  It  is  well  known  that  if  wheat 
be  mown  and  fed  to  stock  while  green,  even  with  heads  cut  off,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent fodder ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  if  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
field  till  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  straw  consists  of  little  but  dry  indigestible 
woody  fibre.  Now  the  same  change  takes  place,  to  £t  certain  extent,  in 
the  straw,  as  in  the  grain  ;  it  also  contains  some  gum,  sugar,  &c,  and  is 
therefore  nutritious  while  green,  but  as  it  ripens,  nearly  all  of  these  are  con* 
verted  into  woody  fibre,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  mentioned. 

By  cutting  the  grain  then,  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  a  double  object  is  gain* 
ed ;  its  own  quality  is  improved,  and  the  straw  when  cut  up  with  hay,  &c 
is  readily  eaten  by  stock,  and  has  really  some  nutritive  properties. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  columns  representing  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ash  in  one  hundred  pounds. 

* 

The  most  important  point,  and  that  which  I  particularly  ask  you  to  re- 
member, is  the  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  ash  of  the  grain. 
The  above  analysis  is  the  average  of  -six  or  eight,  by  eminent  chemists,  and 
is  given  by  Johnston  in  his  lectures.  Phosphoric  acid,  it  will  be  seen,  con- 
stitutes about  half  of  the  whole  ash.  If  we  look  at  the  ash  of  the  straw, 
we  sec  that  it  contains  but  three  pounds  in  one  hundred.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  becomes  beautifully  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  the  grain  is 
the  part  more  especially  designed  for  food.  This  same  substance,  phospho- 
ric acid,  constitutes  the  leading  body  in,  and  gives  their  peculiar  ^-o^crtr* 
to,  tnc  bones  of  animals ;  hence  the  necessity  that  it  should  be  concentra- 
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ted  in  the  grain,  which  is  the  part  peculiarly  intended  for  food,  along  with 
the  gluten  which  is  to  clothe  those  bones  with  muscle. 

I  do  not  attempt-  to  explain  here,  tbe  precise  nature  of  the  substances  to 
which  I  refer,  as  it  would  prevent  my  presenting  an  entire  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, without  wearying  my  audience.  Those  who  do  not  know  what  they 
are  I  must  ask  to  believe  that  they  do  exist,  and  to  take  my  wftrd  for  their 
properties  and  effects,  until  they  can  obtain  access  to  some  book  or  some 
other  means  of  studying  them  out  for  themselves. 

Other  important  substances  in  the  ash  of  the  gram,  are  potash  and  soda ; 
they  amount  commonly  to  about  one-third  of  its  whole  weight,  and  are  valu- 
able, as  also  necessary  for  the  animal,  being  always  found  largely  in  the  flejsh 
and  blood  ;  thus  we  see  that  the  grain  in  all  it*  constitution,  seems  to  have 
been  especially  adapted  to  serve  as  an  appropriate  food  for  the  animal ;  each 
little  seed  contains  within  itself,  its  proportion  of  material  for  the  formation 
of  the  banes,  the  muscle,  the  blood,  the  fat,  of  the  body,  and  also  for  main- 
taining its  warmth. 

In  examining  the  constitution  of  the  ash  from  the  straw,  we  find  tiytt  the 
leading  substance  there  is  called  silica ;  this  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
common  flint,  common  granite,  crystals,  agates,  &c.  Although  so  hard  and 
insoluble  in  acids,  yet  plants  have  the  power  of  dissolving  it,  and  are  thus 
able  to  make  use  of  it  for  their  own  purposes.  Silica  gives  the  hardness, 
and  the  glaze,  to  the  outer  part  of  the  straw,  and  is  supposed  to  be  princi- 
pally of  use  in  strengthening  it,  and  enabling  it  to  uphold  its  load  of  grain. 

When  a  particular  piece  of  land  fails  for  years  in  succession,  to  produce 
a  straw  that  will  stand,  it  is  generally  found  on  examining  the  ash  of  this 

straw,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  silica.     The  column  referred  to  presents 

t 

as  average  of  six  or  eight  analyses,  and  the  proportion  of  silica  given  by  it, 
is  about  two- thirds  of  the  whole  ash.  Sulphuric  acid ,  (oil  of  vitriol ,)  is  usually 
present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  straw  ash,  while  there  is  little  in  the 
grain  ash.  Potash  and  soda,  are  greatly  reduced  in  quantity.  There  is  a 
curious  fact  here  indicated,  relative  to  the  lime  and  magnesia.  In  the 
grain,  magnesia,  and  in  the  straw,  lime  is  most  abundant ;  this  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case,  but  we  Have  as  yet  no  clue  to  the-  reason. 

It  is  at  once  perceptible,  from  a  glance  at  the  above  columns,  that  each 
of  these  parts  has  a  composition  of  its  own  as  to  its  ash,  and  that  the  differ* 
ences  are  of  a  very  important  nature.     This  point  will  be  referred  to  again. 

I  nave  said  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  grain  yield  but  about  two  pounds 
of  ash,  oftener  loss  than  more.  If  we  burn  one  hundred  pounds  of  straw, 
the  ask  will  weigh  from  six  to  -ten  pounds,  sometimes  even  as  high  as  six- 
There  is  thus  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quail- 
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ty  of  ath  in  these  two  parts ;  the  straw  from  an  acre  will  of  course  oontain 
far  more  ash  than  the  grain. 

Having  now  hastily  sketched  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  stalk  and 
grain,  so  far  as  necessary  for  our  purpose,  we  come  next  to  oonsider  what 
influence  we  can  exert  upon  the  composition  of  these  parts ;  \5an  we  by  any 
means  establish  certain  rules,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  influence  their 
quality  and  quantity,  with  any  degree  of  certainty?  It  is  well  known  that 
much  land  which  formerly  bore  good  wheat,  will  do  so  no  longer,  when  mar 
Qured  in  the  common  way,  as  just  shown.  Can  we  discover  any  due  to  this 
difficulty  by  means  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plant  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we  must  resort  to  analysis 
of  soils,  with  the  new  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  how  direct  and  important 
a  connection  exists  between  the  soil  and  the  plant.  The  answer  can,  I  think, 
be  given  in  a  most  deoisive  manner.  For  this  purpose,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  table  *  • 

Table  II. 
Table  to  illustrate  the  composition  of  wheat  soils. 

Wo.  1.  No.*-  No.  3.  Bio. 4. 

Silica, 74.39  68.19  73.52  73.27 

Peroxide  of  iron,. 4.72  4.87  4.32  8.15 

Alumina, 5.54  14.04  7.36  5.41 

Lime,.... 1.39  0.83  2.71  1.72 

Magnesia, 0.75  1.02  1.68  0.62 

Potash 171  2.80  0.55  0.18 

Soda < 0.68  1.44  0.36  0.12 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.10  0.09  0.05           

Phosphoric  acid, : 0.15  0.24  0.22  trace. 

Chlorine, 0.01  0.01  0.06  trace. 

Organic  matter, 6.33  8.55  6.67  8.00 

Water, 4.43  •    2.70  2.50  2.39 

^^■m^^^m^  ^^«h«hm^  ^mmmmm*—^mm^  ^^m^^^m^^v^ 

100.30        99.78        99.95-       99.81 


The  first  three  soils  in  this  table,  are  specimens  of  some  of  the  beet  Scotch 
wheat  soils,  from  the  Lothians,  the  Cars©  of  Gowrie,  and  Perthshire,  These 
were  taken  from  among  a  number  of  analyses  lately  published  by  Br.  An- 
derson, the  able  chemist  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  He  has  ex- 
amined certain  well  known  soils  from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  long  famed 
for  their  capacity  of  bearing  wheat  The  results  obtained  by  him  are  most 
interesting  and  instructive.    Did  time  permit,  it  would  gratify  me  to  give 
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those  excellent  analysed  in  more  detail,  but  the  present  form  will  suffice  to 
establish  some  of  the  points  which  I  desire  to  impress. 

These  soils  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  sown  with  wheat  at  least 
once  in  four  years,  and  sometimes  oftener,  yet  their  present'  fair  average 
product  b  from  thirty  to  forty  bnshels  per  aero*  The  soil  No.  2,  had  been 
cultivated  in  a  seven  years'  rotation,  during  the  course  of  which  wheat  came 
in  three  times.  For  the  rotation  previous  to  this  examination,  the  yield  had 
been  one  hundred  and  eight  bushels  per  acre,  or  thirty-six  bushels  at  each 
orop ;  the  first  in  the  rotation  being  forty-four  bushels  and  the  succeeding 
ones  thirty-two  each.  This  evidence  may,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
as  in  sustaining  Dr.  Anderson,  when  he  calls  them  fine  wheat  soils. 

Let  us  pow  compare  them  for  a  few  moments,  with  Table  I.  The  ash  of 
grain  contains,  as  will  be  perceived  on  comparison,  the  same  class  of  sub- 
stances which  exist  in  these  first  three  soils,  although  indifferent  proportions. 
Phosphoric  acid,  which  constitutes  one  half  of  the  ash,  forms  a  very  small 
part  of  the  soil.  It  might  be  thought,  therefore,  that  so  small  an  item  in 
the  soil,  could  not  afford  all  that  the  grain  required ;  but  if  we  consider  the 
number  of  hundred  pounds  in  each  acre,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  very  different 
conclusion.  It  is  estimated  that  the  weight  of  soil  over  an  acre,  taking  it 
at  ten  inches  deep,  varies  little  from  one  thousand  tons.  In  soil  No.  2, 
there  is  about  one-fourth  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  every  one  hundred 
pounds  of  soil ;  this  would  give  five  pounds  in  each  ton,  and  consequently 
two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  a  very  great  quantity.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  wheat,  it  will  be  remembered,  contain  about  two  pounds  of  ash ;  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  acre,  weighing  -  sixty  pounds  per  bushel,  would  be 
two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  and  this  would  contain  120  pounds  of  ash ; 
one  half  or  sixty  pounds  of  tjhis,  would  be  phosphoric  acid.  Supposing  the  grain 
to  be  sold  off,  and  the  straw  only  orits  equivalent  returned  as  manure,  it  would 
take  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  unintermitted  cropping,  to  exhaust 
this  soil. 

Even  of  chlorine,  which  is  but  one-half  of  a  pound  in  every  hundred,  or 
only  one  pound  in  a  ton,  there  would  therefore  be  one  thousand  pounds  or 
half  a  ton  in  an  acre,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  last  at  least  half  a  century,  so 
far  as  direct  exhaustion  by  cropping  is  in  question. 

Of  potash  and  soda,  there  are  in  the  second  soil  about  three  and  a  quar- 
ter pounds  in  one  hundred,  or  sixty-five  pounds  in  one  ton,  amounting  to 
thirty-two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre ;  a  stock  sufficient  to  last  a  century,  even 
under  the  most  unskilful  cropping. 

The  quantity  of  organio  or  vegetable  matter  in  these  soils,  is  also  worthy 
of  attention.    In  No.  2,  it  is  eight  and  a  half  pounds  in  one  hundred,  of 
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one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  in  one  ton,  which  would  be  eighty-five  tons 
-  to  the  acre.  This  is  not  so  large  a  proportion  as  many  might  have  expected ; 
not  more  than  would  be  added  bj  five  or  six  heavy  dressings  of  manure  from 
the  barn  yard.  Some  of  these  fine  soils,  it  will  be  observed,  contain  but 
about  sixty  tons  of  vegetable  matter,  and  cases  might  be  brought  forward  of 
very  excellent  soils,  containing  not  mere  than  twenty  or  thirty  tons  to  the  acre. 

From  these  statements  it  is  clear  that  the  above  figures,  which  seem  so 
small,  really  represent  considerable  quantities  in  an  acre  of  soil ;  and  when 
compared  farther  with  the  weights  of  the  various  kinds  of  substances  com- 
posing the  ash  of  wheat,  are  truly  ample  supplies,  such  as  well,  entitle  these 
soils  to  be  called  rich. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  soils  capable  of  bearing  good  wheat  have 
a  composition  necessarily  identical  with  either  of  the  above.  The  sub- 
stances may  all  be  in  entirely  different  proportions,  and  yet  the  soil  be 
equally  good.  Some  of  the  best  wheat  lands  known  are  in  the  limestone 
regions,  where  the  soil  often  contains  many  times  more  lime  than  is  here 
shown.  The  exact  proportion  then,  in  which  they  are  present,  is  a  matter 
of  little  consequence,  provided  that  they  are  there,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  last  for  some  years.  Thus  we  establish  a  rule,  that  in  a  good  wheat 
soil,  no  matter  where  we  find  it,  the  substances  named  in  table  two  will  all 
be  found,  though  not  in  definite  quantities.  This  we  assert  at  present,  upon 
the  simple  comparison  between  the  first  three  soils  in  table  two,  and  the 
composition  of  ash  given  in  table  one.  I  shall  proceed  to  sustain  this  posi- 
tion by  other  proofs,  but  will  previously  notice  some  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  upon  the  organic  part  of  these  soils.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  organic  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  grain.  It  has  'been  found 
that  plants  can  easily- make  the  requisite  quantity  of  starch,  sugar,  gum, 
woody  fibre,  &c.,  upon  almost  any  soil ;  but  unless  there  is  also  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  some  form,  they  cannot  make  the  gluten,  and  bodies  of  thai 
class,  which  were  spoken  of  as  necessary  to  form  the  animal  muscle. 

The  above  three  soils  were  therefore  analyzed  in  their  organic  part,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen  that  this  contained.  It  was  found  that 
the  per  centage  varied,  but  that  in  all  of  these  good  soils  there  was  a  very 
considerable  amount.  In  the  particularly  rich  sample,  No.  2,  there  was 
nearly  0.25,  or  one-quarter  of  a  per  cent.,  that  is  according  to  the  calculation 
in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid,  about  2  J  tons  per  acre.  It  is  evident  from 
the  small  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  grain,  that  here  too  is 
enough  to  supply  a  long  succession  of  crops.  This  part,  however,  and  all 
of  the  organic  part,  cannot  form  so  certain  a  foundation  for  our  reasoning, 
as  can  be  laid  upon  the  proportions  of  the  various  inorganic  substances ; 
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this  is  because  the  former  are  variable  and  liable  to  be  decreased,  not  only 
by  the  consumption  of  plants,  but  also  by  the  inevitable  decomposition  of 
the  vegetable  substances  themselves,  consequent  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  ' 

— — —  *  • 

We  now  turn  to  another  important  point  in  connection  with  what  has 
been  stated  relative  to  these  soils.  The  quantity  of  ash  contained  in  the 
grain,  and  even  in  the  straw  of  wheat,  has  been  mentioned  as  proportionally 
small,  in  the  former  about  two  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  about  six.  When 
this  two  pounds  in  one  hundred  of  the  grain  is  divided  into  its  several  con* 
stituents,  by  means  of  chemical  analysis,  the  quantity  of  each  becomes  very 
small;  and  in  a  bushel  of  course  still  smaller.  Thus  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  not  be  more  than  one  pound ;  of 
potash  and  soda  together  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound ;  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia about  one-tenth.  These  weights  seem  perfectly  trifling,  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  such  coincidences  as  those  that  I  have  mentioned  are  merely 
accidental,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  guide  in  practice.  It  may  be 
said,  that  even  allowing  these  substances  to  be  necessary,  there  might  quite 
enough  of  them  be  found  in  any  ordinary  soil  for  the  wants  of  any  crop. 
Are  not  all  soils  nearly  alike  as  to  these  smaller  portions  of  their  weight? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  moreover,  one  to  which  we  can  return  a 
very  satisfactory  answer.  I  will  call  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to 
the  soil  No.  4,  in  table  two 

This  soil  was  also  analyzed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  is  a  specimen  of  what 
the  Scotch  farmers  call  a  deaf  soil ;  that  is  a  soil  which  refuses  to  produce 
good  crops  under  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment,  and  which  does 
not  seem  to  hear,  as  common  soils  do,  even  the  persuasive  vqice  of  manures. 

In  comparing  the  analysis  of  this  with  that  of  the  three  preceding  flfoils, 
we  are  able  to  point  out  some  remarkable  differences.  As  to  silica  and 
alumina,  there  is  nothing  special  to  be  noticed ;  the  quantity  of  iron  is 
larger,  and  a  portion  of  this  is  in  a  different  state  from  that  in  which  it 
commonly  exists.  Lime  and  magnesia  are  not  materially  less  than  in  Nos. 
1  and  2,  but  potash  and  soda  are  in  very  greatly  reduced  quantities,  there 
being  of  the  two  together  not  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 
This  is  still  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  and  is  abundant  for  the. actual 
supply  of  the  plant ;  but  potash  and  soda  are  supposed  to  perform  a  variety 
of  functions  in  the  soil ;  they  have  a  remarkable  solvent  power,  and  are 
known  to  act  beneficially  in  making  substances  otherwise  insoluble  quite 
soluble,  and  at  once.available  to  the  plant.  For  this  reason  the  above  small 
quantity  joined  with  other  deficiencies,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  chief 
defects  of  this  soil. 
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Sulphuric  acid  is  entirely  absent.  This  does  not  6eem  to  bo  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  grain,  but  forms  a  considerable  proportion  in  the  ash  of 
the  straw.  The  next  deficiency  is  that  of  phosphorio  acid,  of  which  sub- 
stance only  a  mere  trace  could  be  detected ;  so  small  a  quantity  that  its 
preoise  amount  could  not  be  determined  by  the  most  delicate  chemical  pro- 
cesses, the  accuracy  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned,  extends  to  dividing  a 
grain  into  one  thousand  parts.  Hero  then  is  the  very  point  which  theory 
would  have  indicated,  established  by  actual  experiment.  Phosphorio  acid 
abounds  above  everything  else  in  the  ash  of  wheat,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  absent  in  a  soil  which  will  not  produce  a  good  crop  of  this 
grain,  even  under  liberal  treatment.  Could  there  be  a  more  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  sustain,  and  to 
impress  upon  you.  This  soil,  No.  4,  has  a  percentage  of  organic  matter, 
about  equal  to  the  largest  in  the  other  three ;  it  is  not  far  from  equal  in 
its  proportions  of  iron,  alumina  and  silica.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  even  of  potash  and  soda  it  might  bo  said  that  there  is 
enough  to  snpply  the  wants  of  a.  few  crops  at  least.  The  most  striking  de- 
ficiency then,  is  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  the  very  deficiency  for  which 

* 

we  should  naturally  have  looked,  after  carefully  studying  the  ash  of  the 
plant  itself. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  guarded  in  my  statements,  and  I  must  there- 
fore say  that  one  qualification  is  here  necessary.  In  a  vast  majority  of 
oases,  when  wheat  refuses  to  grow  on  a  soil  that  formerly  produced  it,  the 
cause  may  be  looked  for  in  a  deficiency  of  some  inorganic  substance.  Ex- 
ceptions are  so  rare  that  this  may  be  considered  a  general  rale.  Bat  in 
soils  which  when  plowed  for  the  first  time,  refuse  to  grow  this  crop,  it  may 
possibly  happen  that  there  are  reasons  of  another  nature. 

1.  All  of  the  substances  necessary  may  be  present,  and  the  land  accord- 
ing to  analyses  be  even  richer  than  No.  2  in  the  table,  and  yet  utterly  refuse 
to  produce  even  a  tolerable  crop.  The  difficulty  now  is  in  the  physical 
character,  and  not  in  the  chemical  composition.  There  may  be  too  much 
water,  so  that  the  land  is  never  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  so  that  the 
proper  chemical  changes  cannot  occur,  the  plant  being  thereby  prevented 
from  obtaining  its  nourishment  An  easy  and  effectual  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  is  to  be  found  in  the  under  drain,  the  effect  of  which  upon 
such  land,  is  at  once  to  double,  or  often  to  quadruple  its  value.  Another 
physical  difficulty  arises  from  imperfect  and  shallow  plowing ;  the  surface 
only  is  rudely  stirred,  and  if  tho  subsoil  be  hard,  the  plants  cannot  penetrate 
into  it,  hence,  however  good  tho  soil  may  naturally  bo,  as  soon  as  dry 
weather  oommences,  and  the  surface  becomes  parched,  they  perish  for  want 
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of  sustenanoe,'  because  they  cannot  go  deep  for  it.  Hero  the  remedy  is  in 
thorough  plowing  and  subsoiling,  which  will  rentier  the  soil  mellow  and 
accessible  to  a  considerable  depth.  K  v 

2.  There  is  another  not  very  uncommon  cause  of  barrenness,  even  when 
all  of  the  necessary  substanees  are  present.  Some  one  of  them  may  Ije  in 
too  large  quantity.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  those  substances 
which  in  small  quantities  are  most  powerful  manures  for  plants,  act  as 
deadly~poisons  if  present  in  large  quantities.  Three  or  four  hundred  weight 
of  guano  per  acre  effects  an  excellent  purpose,  but  a  couple  of  tons  would 
scorch  and  destroy  everything.  Even  barn-yard  manure  may  be  put  on  so 
as  to  have  a  highly  injurious  effect.  Iron  is  more  commonly  in  hurtful 
excess  than  any  other  substance.  In  some  soils  the  quantity  is  so  great  a* 
to  choke  the  drains  where  it  is  deposited,  from  the  water  that  passes  through 
them.    Common  sajt  is  also  occasionally  too  abundant,  but  very  seldom. 

These  are  all  exceptional  cases,  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
myself  from  any  imputation  of  speaking  too  positively,  and  laying  down  too 
broad  a  rule.  With  such  exceptions  the  general  fact  is  as  I  have  stated  it, 
that  where  wheat  does  not  grow  well,  it  is  owing  to  a  chemical  deficiency 
in  the  soil.  What  this  deficiency  is  can  be  clearly  ascertained  by  a  ohemk 
cal  analysis,  but  this  must  be  done  by  a  gkttfuT  and  careful  operator,  it 
-being  obvious  that  any  other  would  fail  to  note  all  of  the  minute,  yet  most 
important  points,  that  are  so  fully  brought  out  in  the  above  analysis. 

But  we  may  do  much  by  simply  reasoning  upon  the, evidence  presented 
without  going  farther.  We  all  know  that  it  is  the  grain  which  is  sold  and 
carried  away  from  most  farms,  the  straiv,  in  one  way  and  another,  usually 
getting  back  to  the  land.  It  is  then  clearly  to  the  composition  of  the  grain 
that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  our  difficulties,  in  attempting  to  re- 
store our  exhausted  land  to  fertility.  What  was  the  substance  which  was 
found  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  ash  of  this  part? — all  will  remember  that 
it  was  phosphoric  acid.  This  is,  according  to  Table  II,  one  of  the  least 
abundant  substances  in  the  soil,  and  is,  therefore,  likely,  under  the  demand 
upon  it  for  the  formation  of  the  grain,  to  bo  soonest  exhausted.  Ordinary 
manures  contain  phosphates,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  is  straw,  which  is 
from  Tablo  I,  not  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  There  is  a  special  deficiency  in 
the  soil,  a  common  manure  docs  not  contain  enough  of  ihe  particular  sub- 
stance needed  to  supply  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants  of  the  crop. 
Much  more  must  be  present  than  tho  plant  actually  needs,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  obtained  with  facility. 

On  all  worn  ont  or  failing  wheat  lands,  tho  experiment  of  adding  phos- 
pontes,  may  bo  tried  with  great  probability  of  success;  that  is,  somo  com* 
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bination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  addition  to  half  or  two-thirds  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  common  manures.  The  cheapest  and  most  convenient  source  of 
phosphoric  acid  for  farm  purposes,  is  found  in  bones,  which  consist  in  great  part 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  Two  or  three  bushels  of  these,  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  or  in  place  of  this  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  bone  dust,  or  ground 
bones,  will  be  an  ample  application  for  an  acre ;  it  is  a  cheap  remedy,  and 
one  that,  as  all  can  now  see  for  themselves,  can  be  tried  with  strong  proba- 
bility of  success.  Guano,  where  it  can  be  had,  is  also  an  excellent  special 
manure ;  it  is  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  weight  per  acre, 
with  half  the  usual  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure.  Good  guano  contain* 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  some  samples  muofa 
more  than  that. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  I  do  not  recommend  phosphates  as  a  specific  in 
;all  oases ;  the  defect  may  in  some  instances  be  of  another  character  entirely, 
but  I  do  say  that  for  the  larger  portion  of  our  land  they  will  be  found  re- 
markably efficacious. 

I  will  not  fatigue  ray  audience  by  pursuing  this  subject  at  greater  length ; 
•onough  has,  I  think,  been  said,  to  illustrate  and  sustain  the  position 
which  was  assumed  in  the  commencement,  that  in  any  department  of  agricul- 
ture much  was  to  be  learned,  and  much  still  remained  unknown.  The  sub- 
ject taken  to-day  is  certainly  a  fair  tost,  for  our  authentic  accounts  of  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  as  food  for  man,  extend  back  even  to  the  old  Testa- 

• 

meat  records  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  this  grain  is  now  in  cultivation,  which 
was  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  three  thousand  years  ago ;  surely 
this  is  a  crop  regarding  which  everything  ought  to  be  known,  if  the  subject 
of  agrioulttiro  has  been  properly  studied ;  that  it  has  not  been,  until  within 
a  short  period,  the  facts  given  to-day  may  witness,  for  nearly  all  of  them  are 
products  of  the  present  century,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  last  few 
yearn  It  appears  almost  superfluous  to  spend  time  in  farther  demonstrating 
the  usefulness  of  the  information  which  the  labors  of  scientific  men  arc  thus 
developing  and  diffusing ;  it  would  seem  that  no  practical  man  could  hesi- 
tate for  an  instant  in  deciding  upon  its  importance.  If  it  is  advantageous 
to  know  whether  his  tools  are  constructed  upon  proper  principles,  so  as  to 
do  the  best  work  with  the  least  amount  of  labor,  it  follows  inevitably  that  it 
is  advantageous  to  know  the  constitution  of  his  soil  also,  that  he  may  avoid 
injuring  it  by  improper  treatment,  and  may  supply  its  wants  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
plant.  Hiere  is,  in  fact,  no  man  to  whom  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  all  its  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  bearings,  is  more  necessary 
than  to  the  fanner.     All  of  his  daily  pursuits  are  interwoven  with  science, 
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whether  he  will  or  not,  and  it  rests  with  himself  to  say  if  science  shall  re- 
main neglected,  or  shall  prove  a  ready  and  powerful  helper. 

If  the  single  fact  which  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  since,  relative  to  the 
phosphates,  were  known  and  acted  upon  by  the  mass  of  oar  famers,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  practice  suggested,  what  an  immense  increase  in 
the  yield  of  wheat  would  result.  If  it  had  been  known  twenty  years  ago, 
how  much  of  our  fertile  land  now  rained  for  wheat,  would  still  be  luxuriant 
in  its  produce. 

Forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  it  will  be  recollected,  carry  off  about 
sixty  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid ;  the  whole  of  this  would  be  more  than  re- 
placed by  three  or  four  bushels  of  bones.  The  land  migbjt  thus,  so  far  a* 
this  important  substance  is  concerned,  be  kept  from  deteriorating  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time.  It  is  so  with  all  the  constituents  of  a  soil;  by 
watchfulness  and  yearly  additions,  or  at  least  frequent  additions  of  compara- 
tively small  quantities,  it  may  be  kept  up  with  little  outlay ;  but  when  once 
ran  down,  heavy  expenses  are  involved  in  the  attempt  to  restore  its  fertility ; 
and  this  is  a  fact  which  I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  farmer 
in  this  western  country.  It  is  in  most  parts  a  perfect  garden  for  fertility. 
In  riding  a  hundred  miles  there  is  soareely  an  acre  that  cannot  be  cultivated; 
it  is  rich,  and  with  good  cultivation  affords  most  bountiful  returns ; .  a  little 
knowledge,  a  little  foresight,  a  little  exertion,  and  a  trifling  annual  expendi- 
ture, will  keep  it  fertile  forever. 

That  eminent  English  chemist  who  visited  us  last  year,  has  said  smoe  his 
return,  that  we  should  cease  growing  wheat  in  this  region  very  soon,  and  . 
that  we  were  sowing  our  wheat  land  to  grass ;  this  might  prove  true  under 
the  exhausting  system  which  is  pursued  by  too  many  farmers,  but  we  do 
not  believe  such  a  system  is  to  last ;  we  see  that  already  en  numerous 
farms  the  yield  of  wheat  is  beginning  to  increase,  and  that  in  many  instances 
it  comes  up  to  the  best  recorded  English  trope. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  region  will  only  take  hold  of  this  subject  in  earnest, 
five  or  ten  years  hence,  will  see  our  hill  sides  and  valleys  waving  with  suck 
crops  of  golden  grain,  as  have  never  been  exceeded  by  these  soils,  even  in 
their  first  virgin  richness.  Our  English  friends  are  exceedingly  mistaken, 
if  they  think  that  we  are  about  to  give  up,  and  to  sow  grass  seed,  because 
a  part  of'  our  land  has  begun  to  fail.  The  seed  that  we  sow  will  be  a  kind 
of  grass  seed  that  will  appear  in  their  markets,  when  the  starving  multi- 
tudes begin  to  cry  out  for  bread  in  time  of  scarcity ;  when  their  heaven 
look  dark,  and  ifeeir  sky  is  cold,  we  will  pour  it  forth  from  our  soil  whiafc 
refuses  to  grow  wheat,  and  have  no  fear  but  that  it  w31  be  found 
tious. 
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The  whole  expanse  of  our  Union,  gentlemen,  does  not  offer  a  mote  ad- 
vantageous field  for  the  farmer,  than  this  of  central  New- York.  Wo  who 
tome  oat  here  from  the  rocky  hills  of  New  England,  look  upon  such  a 
country  with  unminglcd  admiration.  Compared  with  what  we  have  to  do, 
to  insure  a  crop,  every  thing  here  is  almost  entirely  spontaneous  in  its 
growth.  What  result  would  not  an  equal  amount  of  labor  produce  among 
you,  where  soil  and  climate  seem  to  unite,  iu  favoring  the  labors  of  the  agri- 
culturist f 

That  you  are  improving  in  this  county  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  com- 
mon report  which  meets  me  in  other  seotions,  and  from  the  presence  in  your 
midst  of  suoh  examples  of  pre-eminent  enterprise,  skill  and  foresight,  as 
your  respected  president,  and  others  whom  I  might  mention,  were  it  not  for 
fear  of  instituting  invidious  comparisons. 

Tour  president  spoke  last  evening  with  befitting  indignation,  of  the  term 
old  Seneca,  which  has  been  elsewhere  applied  to  this  county,  and  aptly  liken- 
ed it  to  a  young  blooming  maiden,  just  beginning  to  disclose  what  may  be 
the  perfection  of  her  matured  charms.  Such  is  a  kindred  feeling,  which  has 
been  growing  in  my  own  mind  since  this  morning,  when  I  was  told  that  the 
man  is  yet  living  in  this  town,  or  neighborhood,  yes  even  now  perhaps,  with- 
in the  sound  of  my  voioe,  who  turned  the  first  furrow  in  Seneca  county. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  single  lifetimes  as  short  measures,  in 
the  growth  of  communities,  but  here  in  this  western  land  they  become  long 
measures,  when  we  see  the  men  living  who  penetrated  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. Since  that  pioneer  of  civilization  first  turned  up  the  untrodden  sod 
what  a  change  has  occurred.  Within  the  period  of  hv»  rer^m^a*'**,  **ie 
whole  face  of  the  country  has  been  overspread  with  neat  thriving  villages, 
and  green  smiling  fields,  has  been  made  the  abode  of  a  free,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  people. 

If  such  has  been  the  improvement  in  one  lifetime,  under  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  a  new  country,  and  imperfect  facilities  of  education ;  what  a  garden — 
should  her  sons  avail  themselves  of  every  facility  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  endeavor  to  open  new  avenues  for  it,  may  not  this  county  of  Seneca  be- 
come, when  we,  who  are  yet  young,  and  who  are  permitted  to  live  to  old 
ago,  shall  say  in  our  declining  years  to  almost  incredulous  hearers,  that  we 
have  seen  the  man  who  traced  the  first  mark  of  civilized  industry  on  the 
ftoo  of  this  fair  and  goodly  land. 


When  tho  professor  ooncluded  his  address  a  sincere  and  hearty  vote  of 
(honks  was  warmly  expressed,  and  a  oopy  requested  for  publication. 
Hie  reports   of  tho  committees  on  tho  objects  presented   for  pre- 
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xnrams,  were  read  and  tho  successful  candidates  received  their  respective 
awards* 

Long  after  the  light  of  day  had  departed  tho  halls  were  thronged  with 
nappy  people,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  fair  in  1850,  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten until  improvements  in  products  shall  be  extended,  and  a  large  number 
of  farmer*  and  their  friends  be  collected  under  happier  auspices. 

H.  D.  DIDAMA,  Secretary, 
of  th*  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit, 

Admitting  thai  the  products  of  the  soil  most  important  to  man,  ore  the 
oereal  grains,  with  the  vegetable  or  esculent  roots ;  yet  fruits  may  be  con- 
sidered next  in  rank  as  conducing  to  his  health  and  comfort,  and  useful  in 
domestic  economy. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  choice  fine  fruits  are  known  to  few  persons ; 
that  the  mass  of  even  well  informed  persons,  are  unacquainted  with  tho  best 
varieties  of  fruits.  If  such  is  the  fact  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  agreeable 
department  of  cultivation  has  made  slow  progress. 

A  mistaken  opinion  has  long  prevailed  among  farmers,  that  fruits  were 
an  expensive  luxury ;  a  most  singular  error  to  exist  among  an  observing 
people,  an  error,  however  which  is  fast  fading  from  the  land,  with  other 
relics  of  ignorance.  The  large  profits  of  the  New-Jersey  farmers  obtained 
from  peaches,  while  they  cultivated  choice  fruit,  proved  the  benefit  of  fruit 
culture  ;  pears,  apples,  cherries  and  plums  were  equally  profitable.  Thirty 
dollars  have  been  paid  for  the*  crop  of  a  single  pear  tree,  and  many  a  peach 
tree  yielded  a- profit  of  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars.  •  The  smaller  fruits,  such 
as  strawberries  and  raspberries,  have  always  been  very  profitable,  for  the 
short  period  of  enjoyment  gives  them,  like  other  novelties,  an  enhanced 
value. 

The  diminished  profits  of  the  fruit-growers  of  New- Jersey  in  1850,  proves 
another  useful  fact,  that  poor  fruit,  neglected  trees,  and  the  omission  to  pro- 
cure and  propagate  the  choicest  fruits,  are  sources  of  wasteful  extravagance 
and  unnecessary  loss,  for  it  was  ascertained  that  when  good  fruit  was  offered  in 
market,  large  prices  wore  obtained;  now,  when  indifferent  fruit  is  presented 
to  the  people,  it  is  utterly  refused.  The  indifference  which  for  many  years 
prevailed  among  farmers  in  relation  to  fruit,  prevented  nurserymen  from 
exercising  that  judgment  and  liberality  which  is  essentially  needful  to  pro- 
cure the  most  rare  and  choice  fruits  of  the  various  species.  Apples  indeed, 
of  rare  excellence  could  bo  obtained,  but  all  other  fruits  were  generally 
indifferent.     Now  and  then  an  ontcrprising  individual  might  be  found,  being 
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a  rare  exception  to  the  general  role;  In  the  counties  of  western  New- 
York  more  attention  has  been  given  to  .the  culture  of  fruit  in  the  last  ten 
years,  than  any  antecedent  period.  In  the  county  of  Seneca  almost  every 
farm  has  now  its  plantation  of  young  fruit  trees,  which  if  well  chosen  as  to 
varieties,  and  carefully  attended  to  for  a  few  years,  will  make  this  region 
as  celebrated  for  its  delicious  fruits  as  it  now  is  for  its  rich  grains. 

With  the  market  of  Geneva  on  the  border,  and  with  the  growing  towns 
of  Waterloo,  Seneca-Falls,  Bearytown,  Canoga,  Romulus  and  Ovid,  in  each 
of  which  luxury  is  indulged  when  utility  is  an  accompaniment :  with  these 
and  other  sources  for  the  consumption  of  the  excess  of  produce,  the  good  and 
provident  farmer  cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  profit  upon  any  capital  invested  in 
the  culture  of  fruit 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  an  indirect  profit  of  much  considera- 
tion is  derived  from  the  economy  of  a  large  supply  of  fruit  to  every  member 
of  a  farmer's  household.  These  wholesome  articles  lessen  materially  the 
cost  of  the  table,  while  they  administer  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  all.  This . 
system  has  been  tried  with  success.  A  farmer  caused  his  men  to  be 
supplied  freely  with  apples,  cooked  and  uncooked,  as  long  as  apples 
could  be  preserved,  which  is  generally  from  August  until  the  follow- 
ing May.  In  their  season  each  man  had  his  daily  bowl  of  strawberries  and 
milk,  and  raspberries  were  furnished  in  their  turn ;  the  result  is  a  uniformly 
happy  family,  always  contented,  ever  cheerful  and  healthy,  and  not  a  man 
has  been  sick  or  unfit  for  active  labor  during  the  space  of  seven  years. 
With  these  and  other. inducements*  the  cultivators  of  fruit  are  increasing 
rapidly  in  the  county,  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  action  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  in  relation  to  pomology  has  awakened  a  lively  interest  in 
♦very  town. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  fruit  trees  and  fruit  has  not  reoeived  sufficient 
attention  and  observation,  hence  may  be  discovered  the  source  of  failure 
in  many  attempts  involving  loss  and  disappointment.  Cherries  generally 
succeed,  well,  as  they  vary  but  little  if  any  by  a  change  of  position, 
and  if  effected'  with  due  care.  Apples  vary  essentially,  and  peach  trees 
brought  from  southern  dimes  to  this  latitude  prove  worthless.  The  peach 
is  not  indigenous  to  this  climate.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  from 
Persia  in  1562,  and  into  fhis  country,  at  an  early  day  after  the  discovery, 
by  Hudson.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  tree  endures  in  its  taative  soil 
for  a  period  of  forty  years,  yet  in  this  country  injuries  from  the  worm  and 
frosts  rarely  permit  them  to  exist  beyond  twelve  years.  From  these  causes 
the  luxury  of  a  rare  fine  peach  can  only  be  indulged  in  occasionally,  and 
but  for  a  few  seasons  from  the  same  tree.     The  delicate  germ  of  the  fruit 
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cannot  endure  the  late  frosts  in  spring,  and  the  early  frosts  of  autumn  are 
too  severe*  for  the  tender,  new  formed  wood  of  a  short  summer.  Constant 
care  to  renew  the  plantations  in  part,  every  year,  is  necessary  to  continue 
this  delicious  fruit — a  care  which  costs,  but  a  trifle  to  the  forehanded  farmer, 
and  repays  him  largely  in  pleasure  or  profit. 

The  pear  tree  is  also  sensibly  affected  by  climate.  No  fruit  suffers  more 
than  the  pear ;  its  very  form  is  sometimes  changed,  and  its  flavor  lost  by 
removal.  The  pear  tree  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  its  culti- 
vation was  more  carefully  encouraged  in  France  and.  northern  Italy  than 
elsewhere.  This  tree  is  liable  to  injury  from  frosts  and  disease,  yet  with 
ordinary  care,  excellent  fruit  of  many  varieties  will  reward  the  farmer's  skill. 
With  the  drawbacks  alluded  to,  this  county  is  well  situated  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fine  choice  fruit.  The  difficulties  are  named  to  show  the  necessity 
for  care  in  the  selection  of  varieties  adapted  to  the  climate,  as  well  as  at- 
tention to  the  soil  and  caution  in  after  culture.  ^ 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  design  of  the  Creator,  in  the  formation  of 
plants,  was  the  perfection  and  preservation  of  the  seeds.  When  this  design 
is  complete,  the  parts  which  have  contributed  to  the  object  are  left  for  the 
use  of  man ;  thus  with  peaches,  the  seed  for  propagating  the  species  is  im- 
bedded in  a  substance  which  nourishes  the  kernel  by  vessels  passing  through 
the  hard  shell,  whose  channels  are  readily  seen  on  the  peach  stone.  After 
the  kernel  is  matured  the  stone  or  shell  becomes  hard,  the  vessels  cease  to 
act,  and  then  the  substance  which  has  served  as  food  and  nourishment  to 
the  seed,  becomes  an  agreeable  food  to  man.  The  same  action  occurs  in 
the  apple  and  the  pear.  In  other  fruits  the  seed  is  imbedded  or  studded  hi 
a  pulpy  flesh,  like  the  strawberry  and  raspberry  ;  none,  however,  are  fitted 
for  food  until  the  first  design  of  nature  is  accomplished  in  the  ripening  of 
the  seed.  It  is  unwholesome,  and  sickness,  disease,  and  occasionally  death 
is  the  penalty  for  interfering  with  the  designs  of  the  Allwise  Creator. 

It  seems  clear  then  that  when  fruit  trees  or  plants  are  removed  from  one 
climate  to  another,  any  excess  of  action,  whether  of  heat  or  cold,  which  dis- 
turbs the  functions  of  the  fruit,  must  prevent  a  due  development  of  the  seed, 
and  consequently  prevent  its  fleshy  or  pulpy  substances  being  innocent  or 
refreshing  food.  Cautious  observation  must  therefore  be  exercised  by  every 
farmer,  who  would  enjoy  these  comforts  and  pleasures,  or  rather  blessings, 
which  from  their  extent  and  common  character,  is  like  the  sleep  which  re- 
freshes, or  the  bread  which  nourishes.  They  are  received  in  too  many  in- 
stances without  gratitude,  without  that  expression  of  love  and  thankfulness 
which  should  ever  tremble  on  the  lip. 
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Education* 

In  a  system  of.  education,  whereby  man  shall  be  taught  to  command  him* 
self,  to  hold  a  power  over  the  passions,  and  to  perform  every  duty  will  be 
found  the  best  preventive  of  error  and  crime ;  the  full  security  of  property 
and  perron,  and  the  germ  of  national  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Whatever  system  of  instruction  is  devised,  which  offers  to  the  people  an 
education,  conveying  to  them  the  above  principles,  must  occupy  the  minds  of 
legislators  of  this  country,  until  the  great  and  desirable  object  is  accomplished. 

No  reasonable  or  observing  man  can  doubt  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  system  of  common  Schools,  nor  is  there  room  to  doubt  they  have  been 
a  powerful  element  in  the  elevation  of  this  State  to  the  position  now  happily 
enjoyed.  Great  as  the  benefits  are,  it  seems  more  and  more  evident  that 
with  the  increase  of  population  an  increase  of  facilities  is  necessary,  and  a 
dearer  insight  into  the  sources  from  whence  the  means  shall  be  derived  to 
maintain  a  sy.stem,  which  brings  to  every  human  being  in  the  State  a  more 
or  leas  direct  share  of  blessings  produced. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  this  work  to  discuss  questions 
*  of  public  policy,  yet  as  the  county  has  always  evinced  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  instruction  and  education  of  her  youth,  a  few  facts  connected  with  the 
general  subject  may  be  useful. 

In  ancient  days  schools  were  unknown,  parents  alone  instructed  and  edu- 
cated their  children ;  a  few  private  schools  existed  two  thousand  years  ago ; 
they  were  confined  to  particular  classes,  or  were  the  offspring  of  special  mo- 
tive or  individual  object.  The  first  public  school  system  was  founded,  pro- 
bably, in  the  year  A.  D.  150,  and  in  time  Athens  became  the  school  at  at- 
traction, drawing  young  men  from  all  parte  of  Europe.  When  Christianity 
was  established,  schools  were  chiefly  conducted  and  controled  by  the  clergy, 
the  principal  objects  of  which  were  the  instruction  of  young  men  for  the 
clerical  profession. 

After  the  sixth  century ,<the  conventual  schools  in  a  degree  superceded 
*  most  others,  and  flourished  from  the  sixth  to  tho  eleventh  ocntury ;  it  was 
within  this  period  that  the  school  at  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  and  at  York  and 
Westminster,  in  England,  were  most  famous.  The  cathedral  and  conven- 
tual schools  were  rivals,  the  first  more  careful  of  the  priesthood,  the  latter 
more  attentive  to  general  instruction. 

Charlemagne  seemed  to  havo  first  conceived  tho  idea  of  national  in- 
struction, for  in  tho  year  7 SO  ho  established  parish  schools  for  the  general 
use  of  the  people ;  he  gave  a  personal  superintendence  to  tho  schools,  at 
times  giving  addresses  to  tho  pupils.  With  tho  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  tho 
disputes  of  his  successors,  tho  parish  schools  fell  into  decay  and  disuse.     In 
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Syria,  Africa,  and  parts  of  Europo,  tho  Jews  had  caret ally  preserved  the  re- 
mains of  anoient  learning.  Arabian  schools  were  established  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  among  the  Moors  of  Spain  were  the  first  to  cultivate  successfully, 
and  send  forth  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  medicine.  Arabic 
physicians  taught  in  the  schools  of  France;  and  the  works  of  the  Saraoens 
were  eagerly  sought  as  text-books  in  mathematics  and  natural  history. 

About  the  year  1158,  academical  privileges  were  found  to  confer  distinc- 
tion and  honor,  and  became  the  stimuli  for  originating  and  founding  univer- 
sities. Daring  the  sixteenth  century  the  influence  of  the  reformation  on 
the  sohools  was  extensive  and  important ;  knowledge  was  no  longer  exclu- 
sive,— freedom  of  thought  and  the  new  power  of  printing  broke  ih&  fetters 
which  had  chained  the  common  mind,  and  drew  aside  the  veil  which  so  long 
had  shaded  the  eye ;  schools  now  obtained  form  and  system,  yet  circum- 
stances combined  to  place  the  benefits  of  new  institutions  among  the  wealthy 
and  persons  of  talent.  The  wars  of  Europe  and  the  evil  effects  pf  fanaticism 
retarded  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  obliterated  much  of  the  good  which 
•had  been  accomplished.  In  the  seventeen!*  century  Lord  Bacon  and  other 
•  men  of  powerful  minds,  exerted  their  influence  to  promote  knowledge.  Ger- 
many became  active  and  decided  in  all  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  literature,  and  has  done  more  for  sohools  than  any  other  nation 
of  Europe.  In  France,  discord  and  unstable  government  interfered  with 
general  instruction,  exhibiting  at  times  the  direful  outrages  whieh  ignorance 
ever  cherishes.  In  England  the  school  system  continues  at  this  day  large- 
ly to  partake  of  the  monastic  character ;  though  strenuous  exertions  have 
been  made,  and  with  partial  success,  to  introduce  popular  education. 

In  the  United  States,  popular  education  has  deservedly  received  all  prac- 
ticable aid  and  attention,  and  possesses,  probably,  the  most  effective  system. 
Education  is  here  deemed  the  only  source  ef  true  distinction  among  men ; 
the  useful  application  of  mind  gives  to  the  possessor  a  value  or  estimation, 
greater  than  can  be  attained  by  a  less  gifted  individual.  Intellect  being  the 
means  of  elevation  or  preference,  good  works  and  merit  with  application  are 
the  incentives  to  attain  the  prize,  by  an  unceasing  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
The  attainment  once  achieved,  man  has  perfcet  enjoyment,  and  his  reward 
for  honorable  ambition  and  labor. 

In  the  United  States  this  is  the  natural  position  of  all  men,  and  hence  the 
great  efforts  exerted,  nationally  and  individually,  to  extend  and  secure  every 
avenue  leading  to  instruction  and  education,  to  open  wide  every  door  to 
knowledge,  to  court  the  introduction  of  every  art  and  science. 

The  history  of  schools  from  the  earliest  ages,  presents  useful  lessons  to  (he 
people  of  this  State,  when  oonsidering  how  to  promote  the  general  happiness 
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and  to  perpetuate  the  inestimable  privileges  of  liberty  and  self-government. 
The  experience  of  the  past,  proves  that  wise  men  use  and  embrace  study 
for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men  ;  while  crafty  and  designing  persons,  de 
spise,  or  pretend  to  despise  all  study  and  knowledge ;  using  ignorance  as  a 
coward's  shield  in  case  of  need. 

Consulting  truth  and  reason,  wise  men  are  convinced  that  knowledge  is 
the  preservation  of  virtue,  and  when  attended  with,  good  habits  it  b  a  sure 
and  abiding  source  of  happiness.  Entertaining  such  views,  the  system  of 
free  schools  in  the  eastern  States  and  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  have  received  the  hearty  support  of  the  people,  producing  results 
honorable,  extensive,  and  commensurate  with  the  high  expectations7 of  the 
wise  and  good. 

When  contrasted  with  institutions  of  European  nations,  the  cords  of 
affection  are  drawn  closer,  around  the  principles  and  systems  of  this  coun- 
try :  which  though  not  perfect,  may  at  an  early  day,  be  so  ordered  by  calm, 
unprejudiced  men,  that  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind  will  be  promoted 
and  maintained,  introducing  useful  knowledge  into  the  habitations  of  the 
poorest  and  the  richest,  so  substantial  and  enduring,  that  every  recipient 
may  bless  the  land  he  lives  in,  and  the  paternal  government  of  the  people, 
which  while  it  protects,  distributes  its  genial  influences  alike  on  all. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  instruction  and  education  in  Great 
Britain,  has  been  the  pretension  of  the  many  and  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, to  combine  their  own  peculiar  notions,  with  the  secular  rudiments  of  the 
sohools,  oreating  a  difficulty  addressed  more  often  to  the  passions,  than  to 
the  judgment  of  the  masses,  and  every  throb  and  throe  rendering  it  more 
dtfnouH  to  determine  between  worldly,  selfish,  and  spiritual  interests  of 
human  beings. 

In  this  country  where  all  sects,  and  every  religious  denomination  are  per- 
mitted  freely  and'  openly  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  views,  yet  where  no  one  asso- 
ciation has  any  constitutional  or  rightful  precedence :  where  each  is  estima- 
ted by  the  great  body  of  the  people  according  to  its  influences  and  power 
to  lead  men  to  the  full  observance  of  the  moral  law  of  God  ;  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  miasm  of  sectarianism  prevailing  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  other  nations,  will  not  be  permitted  in  this  State  to  neutralise 
or  diminish,  the  free  principles,  and  ennobling  energies  of  common  schools 
and  free  schools.  The  amount  of  ignorance  existing  in  Britain,  where  no 
common  school  system  has  been  established,  is  deplorable,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  this  State.  It  i«  calculated 
that,  about  eight  millions  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  cannot  read  or 
write.     This  ir  about  one-half  the  population  of  those  countries. 
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Of  all  the  children  is  England  and  Wales,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen,  more  than  half  the  number  do  not  attend  any  school.  Among 
those  who  do  receive  instruction  from  charities  or  other  sources,  the  amount 
is  of  little  practical  value  to  the  poorer  classes  :  a  little  reading  and  writing 
imperfectly  learned,  with  a  garbled  history  of  the  scriptures,  is  all  the  poor- 
er children  carry  with  them  from  school.  The  very  farmers  themselves  of 
England  and  Wales,  cannot  in  many  instances  read  or  write,  and  what  little 
even  they  might  have  learned  in  the  days  of  their  imperfect  instruction,  has 
passed  away,  more  because  of  the  fatal  mode  of  education  than  because  of 
any  inaptitude  in  themselves.*  In  the  year  1849,  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand individuals  were  committed  for  crime ;  of  this  vast  number,  nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  could  neither  read  or  write,  and  only  eighty-one  had 
received  a  good  education. 

In  the  State  of  New- York,  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  (1840—1848,)  was  27,947.  The 
yearly  average  being  8,498-4,  of  the  whole  number  1,182  had  received  a 
a  common  education,  414  had  a  tolerable  good  education,  and  only 
128  were  well  educated.  The  remaining  number,  26,225,-  were  generally 
destitute  of  education,  none  being  able  to  do  more  than  to  read  and  write 
with  difficulty. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  causes  of  crime  are  assigned  to  the  great  and 
continual  neglect  of  intellectual  training  of  the  masses,  and  to  the  neglect 
of  all  religious  education.  In  this  State,  the  very  favorable  comparison 
which  it  bears  with  Great  Britain,  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  atten- 
tion given  to  the  intellectual  training  of  the  people,  though  it  is  yet  very 
fkr  from  the  perfect  system  due  to  them.  These  general  facts  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State :  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Seneca,  are  not  behind  any  other  county  or  place,  in 
in  their  high  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  instruction  and  education. 
Knowledge  is  here  esteemed  as  the  great  and  broad  platform  of  wisdom, 
from  whence  all  may  be  raised  to  an  understanding  of  the  works,  which 
display  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator :  from  whence  flows 
tlie  streams  of  skill  and  design  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man. 
From  this  platform  is  derived  the  great  science  of  duty,  in  every  relation 
of  life.  ,  It  is  this  platform  which  should  be  free  of  access  to  all,  and  every' 
approach  made  gentle  and  easy.  The  imperfections  of  human  nature  in- 
terpose obstacles  to  the  equal  advance  of  all  who  would  willingly  learn  the 
science  of  duty;  hence  the  difficulty  of  perfecting  a  system  which  shall  be 
just  while  it  is  generous  In  aiding  the  feeble  to  run  the  race  with  the  strong. 
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In  this  county  there  are  about  8,500  children  needing  instruction  and 
education.  About  one  hundred  and  eight  district  common  schools  open  their 
doors  for  instruction  for  an  average  period  of  eight  months  and  a  half  during 
the  year  ;  and  about  twenty-five  private  or  seieot  schools,  and  two  incorpo- 
rated academies  are  open  to  thoso  who  prefer  their  systems. 

The  two  academies  receive  from  State  patronage  about  $800  per  annum : 
instructing  about  200  studontfe.  The  108  common  schools  receive  from  the 
State  $4,700,  and  give  instruction  to  8,000  pupils.  Thus  it  appears  that 
each  academic  pupil  is  presented  with  a  donation  of  four  dollars,  while  the 
district  school  pupil  receives  but  fifty-eight  cents.  This  is  viewed  by  many 
as  an  unjust  appropriation  of  funds,  applicable  to  the  oommon  good,  ahaw 
and  share  alike. 

Another  source  of  uneasiness  is  found  in  the  still  greater  disproportion 
of  State-  patronage  as  exhibited  in  the  donations  to  pupils  who  occupy  their 
time  in  oolleges ;  the  difference  is  alleged  to  be  as  fifty  dollars  is  to  about 
fifty  oents,  and  so  far  adverse  to  the  popular  schools.  The  munificence  of 
individuals  in  the  endowment  of  colleges  iB  noble  and  worthy  of  all  praise: 
it  deserves  encouragement,  and  cannot  fail  of  its  high  reward,  in  the  distinc- 
tion eminently  due,  and  freely  bestowed  on  the  benefactor  by  all  upright, 
intelligent  men.  The  colleges  and  universities  are  strong  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  State  owes  many  of  its  gifted 
intellectual  men  to  the  energy  and  powers  of  those  who  adorn  the  various 
professorships ;  yet  as  oolleges  and  universities  are  beneficial  to  the  few,  while 
common  or  free  schools  are  for  the  many:  as  tho  former  are  the  favored  ob- 
jects of  private  ondowment,  and  as  the  common  or  free  schools  have  no  re- 
sources beyond  the  funds  meted  out  in  limited  measure  by  statute:  the 
existing  system  is  deemed  by  many  unreasonably  partial ;  and  not  calculated 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  instruction  and  education  desirable  and  necesEary 
for  the  people. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  liberal  publio  support  to  the  higher  halls  of 
education  are  cogent;  and  deserve  full  consideration :  no  enlightened  man 
would  be  willing  to  diminish  their  usefulness  for  they  aid  essentially  m 
maintaining  an  equality  of  intellectual  vigor  between  the  best  educated 
men  of  other  nations  and  of  the  United  States :  claiming  and  securing  for 
the  nation  collectively  and  individually  a  consideration  and  respect  deriva- 
ble only  from  education  well  directed  and  highly  maintained. 

Entertaining  liberal  views  toward  or  in  favor  of  every  class  of  citizens ;  the 
farmers  of  Seneca  county  have  indulged  an  ardent  hopo  that,  as  an  important 
portion  of  the  whole  body,  their  sons  would  share'  in  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion equally  with  other  important  classes,  by  the  organization  of  a  collego 
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devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  especially  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture, to  that  employment  of  science  and  art,  upon  which  this  Stato  has 
risen  to  her  present  high  condition,  and  upon  which,  it  must  Append  for  its 
support  and  continuance. 

Many  were  the  humbled  and  mortified  spirits  who  lamented  the  fate  of 
the  bill  laid  before  the  last  Legislative  session  for  an  agricultural  college : 
a  mortification  rendered  more  severe  by  the  strbng  assurance  of  the  comp- 
troller of  the  State,  who,  in  his  report  of  the  3d  of  January,  gave  utterance  to 
these  cheerful  and  encouraging  words,  "  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  is 
in  a  high  degree  prosperous  and  encouraging.  The  public  credit  is  untar- 
nished, and  our  securities  command  an  unusual  premium  at  home  and 
abroad.  Our  internal  improvements  continue  to  yield  a  rich  and  increasing 
income.  The  funds  devoted  to  education  are  productive,  and  amply  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  a  free  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  people  during 
all  coming  time." 
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APPENDIX. 


•    Analysis  of  Native  Alum  from  the  falls  of  Lodi. 

Opaque,   whitish  yellow  masses,  resembling  bunches  of  grapes,    (bo 

trjoidal,)  lining  cavities  on  the  surface  of  the  shale,  and  containing  small 

particles  of  the  weathered  rock  included  in  the  incrustation.     These  could 

4iot  be  fully  separated  from  the  saline  mass,  and  are  included  in  the  analysis 

under  the  head  of  decomposed  shale.     100  parts  of  the  mineral  consisted  of 

Moisture  and  a  trace  of  sulphur, 56.60 

Decomposed  shale,. 4.05 

Sulphurio  aeid, ; 29.72 

Alumina 6. 

Peroxide  of  iron, .  1 .94 

Oxide  of  manganese, «».....         .24 

Magnesia, .' .99 

Lime, • .46 


100.  i 


Analysis  of  water-lime  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Frederick  Swaby,  at  Seneca 

Falls. 

Composition  of  100  parts : 

Soluble  in  acid — Silica, 4. 

Alumina, 4.5 

Peroxide  of  iron, 5 

I                                   Carbonate  of  lime, 15 . 

Magnesia, . 11. 

Oxide  of  manganese, 2. 

87. 

Insoluble  in  acid — Silica,. » ) 

Alumina, >   68. 

Oxide  of  iron ) 

100. 

Apparently  there  is  too  much  silica,  and  too  small  a  proportion  of  lime  to 
make  a  superior  hydraulic  stone. 

Analysis  of  the  Seneca  county  limestones. 

No.  1  was  taken  from  the  quarry  of  Enoch  Chamberlain,  Fayette. 

2  do  do  Thompson  Johnson,  Romulus. 

3  do  do  Anthony  Letch,  Fayette. 


^ 
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No.  4  was  taken  from  the  quarry  of  Lot  74,  near  Seneca  Falls. 

5  was  taken  from  the  ravine  on  Mr.  Scoby's  farm,  Bomuhts. 

6  do  cascade  near  Baileytown,  Ovid. 

7  do  A.  Moorhouse's  quarry,  Covert. 

8  do  James  Rorison,  (No.  1,)  Fayette. 

9  do  do  (No.  2,)  Fayette. 


•  No.  1.         2.  3.  4.  5.  8.  7.  8.         9 

(No.l.)(No.2.) 
loadable  sand  and  clay, 6.7       16.        54.        11.        79.  4.        16.69    SO.        16.10 

Alumina  and  per  oxide  of  iron,. .        1.4     *23.  3.3  27.         9.  20.         3.         1.66  1.60 

Carbonate  oflime^ 90.         63.6  35.  36.6     11.  60.  60.30    66.75  79.15 

Magnesia, 1.5         2.8  3.0  26.4       3.  6.5  15.65    10.  6. 

Oxide  of  manganese, trace  1.0 .... 

Soluble  saKne  matter, 1.4         1.2       1.0  2.4       4.40     1.70  4.15. 

Phosphoric  acid, trace     trace  trace  .1  trace     trace  trace 

The  superiority  of  Fayette  limestone  for  the  purposes  of  burning,  is  evi- 
dent in  No.  1 ,  and  No.  9,  as  shown  by  the  preponderance  Of  lime.  No.  2 
is  the  Tully  limestone,  near  to  Ovid,  and  No.  6  is  the  same  stone,  from  the 
western  limit  of  the  bed.  No.  5  is  probably  the  same  bed,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  but  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  dark  colored  silica  re- 
sembling basanite.  No.  3  is  one  of  those  intermediate  shaly  limestones  full 
of  fossil  coral  impressions.  No.  4,  is  a  magnesian  limestone  from  the 
Gypsum  group.  It  would  make  a  hydraulic  lime.  The  portion  analysed , 
from  Mr.  Moorhouse's  quarry  (No.  7,)  was  taken  from  the  bottom  tier, 
about  tire  feet  back  from  the  face  of  the  rock. 

The  samples  from  Mr.  Rorison's  quarry  in  Fayette  were  taken  from 
different  tiers,  No.  8  being  called  the  flint  course,  and  No.  9  being  known 
as  the  upper  arch  course ;  the  arches  of  kilns  being  constructed  with  this 
stone.  The  quantity  of  magnesia  present  in  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  is  remarkable, 
approaching  in  composition  to  the  hydraulic  limestones. 

Analysis  of  Seneca  county  marls. 

No.   1  is  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  in  Covert. 

2  do  Mr.  Andrew  JDunlap,  Jr.,  Ovid. 

3  do  Mr.  Rich.  Y.  Dey,  Fayette. 

4  do  Mr.  H.  T.  E.  Foster,  Fayette. 

6  >  do  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  Covert. 

7) 

No.  1.  2.            3.            4.           5.            6.  1. 

Mofctore, 4.50  2.50         1.           2.71  3.46*9.06  8.57 

Otgufe  matter, 8.50  .00         4.20       4.32  1.65       2.19  3.10 

Inaolabfe  send, 0.60  11.70        6.           6.68  6.         13.  86.65 

Carbonate  of  lime, 77.10  70.40  83.33  82.06  83.35     87.30  50.80 

afagneata, 210  3.50  *9.16       3.60       4.           3.  1.6 
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No.  1.  2.  a  4.  6.  &  7. 

gaff8""--* ::•::  }»•»  }*      }*•»     •«    a"   3:£  *:S 

Common  salt, -20         .13        *M 

Sulph&tt  of  lime, ••        ....        . ...  .50        ....        •■••        •  •••       •••• 

Sulphuric  acid, -46         .33        .87 

Vegetable  matter  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  No.  1,  3  and  4.  No.  2 
represents  animal  matter  only,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  marls, 
is  capable  of  yielding  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  by  decomposition.  -Each 
of  these  marls  contains  animal  matter  arising  from  the  undecomposed  remains 
of  the  bodies  of  the  minute  fresh  water  shelled  animals.  Some  portion  of 
each  is  a  deposit  of  very  fine  calcareous  matter  from  water.  The  plaster 
of  No,  3  was  probably  derived  from  the  surface  water  filtering  through. 
The  poorest  of  these  marls  will  afford  twenty-five  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
to  every  ton  of  dry  and  weathered  marl.  This  is  equal  <to  forty-five  pounds 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  quantity  found  in  eighty  pounds  of  bone  dust,  and  a 
quantity  equal  also  to  what  a  grazing  cow  annually  takes  from  the  land. 
As  far  then  as  these  marls  will  go,  they  will  be  found  valuable  aids  to  the 
soil,  giving  so  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  minute  state  of  division  and 
supplying  a  dressing  of  phosphates  at  a  cheap  rate. 

The  samples  marked  Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  were  not  analysed  until  sometime 
afWfr  the  previous  numbers.  The  bed  being  extensive,  portions  were  taken 
from  it  at  various  depths.  No.  5  was  taken  four  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  was  the  whitest  in  color.  No.  6  was  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface, 
'and  the  darkest.  No.  7  was  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed,  and  six  feet 
from  the  surface. 

The  organic  matter  in  these  specimens  is  almost  wholly  vegetable,  car- 
ried through  and  deposited  with  the  fine  earthy  carbonates.  This  is  the 
source  also  of  the  silicates  and  earthy  matter. 

No.  7  appears  to  be  a  deposite  of  fine  Hmo-inud,  with  few  of  the  minute 
shells  peculiar  to  marls.  No.  5  ha*  a  greater  proportion,  and  is  altogether 
the  best  for  agricultural  purposes.  No.  6  is  contaminated  with  vegetable 
matter  and  clay  from  the  surface. 

They  are  all  rich  in  lime  and  magnesia.  The  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid  points  them  out  as  a  valuable  source  for  supplying  this  important  ele- 
ment ;  for  it  may  be  estimated  that  in  a  ton  of  marl  No.  5,  there  would  be 
seventeen  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  equal  to  thirty-six  pounds 
of  fame  earth — the  quantity  found  in  fifty  pounds  of  bone  dust. 

No.  6  would  furnish  twelve  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  No.  7  oould 
supply  seven  and  a  half  pounds.  This  last'  proportion  is  more  than  a  orop 
of  wheat  of  twenty-five  bushels  to  each  acre  takes  from  the  soil. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY. 


AGRICULTURAL  DYNAMICS, 

OR,  THE  LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE,  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE 
ORDINARY  PRACTICES  OF  FARMING. 

By  John  J.  Thomas. 


AciHowLKDOMBJCT*.— Tha  author  of  this  work  m  indebted  for  occasional  portion*  of  the  material* 
to  ihe  Library  of  Uwftil  Knowledge,  Tomlinton's  Mechanic*,  Hotton's  Mathematics,  Lardner'a  Cob- 
in«t  Cyclopaedia,  Gillespie  on  Road*,  Haswell's  Engineers'  Pocket-Book,  and  Byrnes'  Dictionary  of 


Mechanic*. 


INTRODUCTION. 

No  farm,  even  of  moderate  size,  can  be  well  furnished,  without 
a  large  number  of  machines  and  implements.  Scarcely  any  labor 
is  performed  without  their  assistance,  from  the  simple  operations  of 
hoeing  and  spading,  to  the  more  complex  work  of  turning  the  sod 
and  driving  the  threshing-machine.  It  becomes  therefore,  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  construct  the  best, 
or  to  select  the  best  already  constructed ;  and  to  apply  the  forces 
for  their  use  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

A  great  loss  occurs  to  many  from  the  want  of  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  principles.  The  strength  of  laborers  is  often 
badly  exerted  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  tools ;  and  that  of  teams  is 
partly  lost  by  being  ill-adjusted  for  the  best  line  of  draught;  as,  for 
example,  by  a  disadvantageous  attachment  to  the  plough  for  forcing 
its  wedge-like  form  most  effectively  through  the  soil.  We  may  per- 
haps see  but  few  instances  of  so  great  a  blunder  as  the  man  com- 
.  mitted,  who  fastened  his  smaller  horse  to  the  shorter  end  of  the 
whiffletree,  to  balance  the  large  horse  at  the  longer  end ;  or  of  the 
other  man,  who,  when  riding  on  horseback  to  mill,  atop  of  his  bag  of 
grain,  concluded  to  relieve  the  animal  by  dismounting  and  shoulder- 
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ing  the  bag  himself,  and  then  remounting.  Yet  instances  are  not 
uncommon,  where  other  operations  are  performed  to  almost  as  great 
a  disadvantage,  and  which  to  a  person  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
mechanics,  would  appear  nearly  as  strange  and  absurd. 

The  improvement  of  farm  machines  and  tools  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  probably  enabled  the  former  to  effect  twice  as  much  work 
with  the  same  force  of  horses  and  men.  Ploughs  turn  up  the  soil 
deeper,  more  evenly  and  perfectly,  and  with  greater  ease  of  draught; 
hoes  and  spades  have  become  lighter  and  more  efficient ;  grain,  in- 
stead of  being  beaten  out  by  the  slow  and  laborious  work  of  the 
flail,  is  now  showered  in  torrents  from  the  threshing  machine ; 
horse-rake*  accomplish  singly  the  work  of  many  men  using  the  old 
hand-rake ;  twelve  to  twenty  acres  of  ripe  grain  are  neatly  cut  in 
one  day  with  a  two-horse  reaper ;  wheat  drills,  avoiding  the  tire- 
some drudgery  of  sowing  by  hand,  are  materially  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  wheat  crop  ;  while  a  few  farmers  are  making  a  large 
yearly  saving  by  the  application  of  horse^power  to  sawing  wood, 
churning,  driving  washing  machines,  and  even  to  ditching. 

Now,  these  improvements  were  mainly  effected  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  principles ;  and  many  of  them  would  doubtless 
have  been  sooner  achieved  and  better  perfected,  if  these  principles 
had  been  well  understood  by  formers.  For,  constantly  using  the 
machines  themselves,  they  could  have  peroeived  just  whit  defects 
existed,  and  by  understanding  the  reasons  of  those  defects,  have 
been  able  to  suggest  the  remedies,  in  a  better  manner  than  the  mere 
manufacturer.  Moreover,  as  the  introduction  of  new  and  valuable 
machines  depends  greatly  upon  the  call  for  them,  farmers  would 
have  been  prepared  to  decide  with  more  confidence  and  certainty 
upon  their  real  merits,  and  thus  to  increase  and  cheapen  the  supply 
of  the  best,  and  to  reject  the  worthless. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  such  improvements!  we  should 
look  at  the  immense  amount  of  capital  now  yearly  invested  in  farm 
labor,  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  estimated  at  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  To  increase  the  effective  force  of  labor  only 
one  fifth,  would  therefore  add  annually  one  hundred  millions  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  profits  of  farming ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
look  back  fifty  years  to  the  .imperfect  implements  then  in  use*  we 
may  at  once  perceive  the  vast  amount  now  saved  by  the  improve- 
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meats  since  made.  And  when,  especially,  we  notice  the  condition 
of  barbarous  nations,  and  contrast  that  condition  with  our  own—  * 
the  former  thinly  scattered  in  conqfortless  hovels-  through  far-stretch- 
ing and  gloomy  forests,  subsisting  .mainly  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  often  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold ;  the  latter,  blessed  with 
smooth  cultivated  fields,  green  meadows,  and  golden  harvests,  in- 
terspersed with  comfortable  farm-houses ;  with  the  hum  of  business 
through  populous  cities,  and  along  far-reaching  lines  of  canals  and 
railroads,  and  ships  for  foreign  commerce,  freighted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  threading  every  channel  and  whitening  every 
sea — when  we  observe  this  contrast,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  convincing  proof  that  "  knowledge  is  power,9'  and  of  the 
loss  sustained  on  the  one  hand  from  its  absence,  and  the  advanta- 
ges on  the  other  of  availing  ourselves  of  Us  accumulated  stoaes. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS—INERTIA. 

Having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  to  the 
farmer  of  understanding  the  principles  of  the  machines  he  con- 
stantly uses,  we  may  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  these  prin- 
ciples. It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with  the  simpler  truths 
of  the  science,  proceeding  as  we  advance,  to  their  application  in 
the  construction  of  machines. 

The  term  matter  is  applied  to  whatever  composes  those  substan- 
ces which  we  perceive  with  our  external  senses ;  and  when  we 
speak  of.  a  "  body,"  we  mean  any  thing  composed  of  matter.  Thus, 
wood,  atone,*water  and  metal  are  matter ;  while  the  mind  and  its 
qualities  are  not  mattes.  A  stone,  a  block  of  wood,  a  bag  of  sand, 
and  any  other  mass  of  matter,  are  termed  bodies. 

There  is  one  important  quality  of  all  material  bodies,  called  iner- 
tia, This  term  expresses  their  passive  state— that  is,  that  no  body 
(not  having  life)  when  at  rest,  can  move  itself,  or  when  in  motion 
can  stop  itself.  A  stone  cannot  commence  rolling  of  its  own  ac- 
cord ;  a  carriage  cannot  travel  on  the  road  without  being  drawn ; 
a  train  of  cars  cannot  commence  gliding  upon  the  rails  without  the 
power  of  the  looomotive. 

On  the  contrary,  a  body  when  once  set  in  motion,  will  continue 
in  motion  perpetually,  unless  stopped  by  something  else.  A  cannon 
ball  rolled  upon  the  ground  continues  rolling,  till  its  force  is  grad- 
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uaBy  overcome  by  the  resistance  of  the  rough  earth.  If  a  polished 
^metallic  globe  were  set  rolling  swiftly  on  a  level  and  polished  metallic 
plane,  it  would  continue  in  motion  along  time  and  travel  to  a  great 
distance ;  but  still  the  extremely  minute  roughness  of  the  surfaces 
with  the  resistance  of  the  air,  would  continually  diminish  its  speed 
until  it  would  be  finally  stopped.  A  wheel  made  to  spin  on  its 
axis  continues  till  the  friction  at  the  axis  and  the  impeding  force  of 
the  air  bring  it  to  rest.  A  wheel  made  to  spin  in  the  large  glass 
jar  or  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  out  of  which  the  air  has  been  drawn, 
has  been  made  to  ran  a  much  longer  time,  but  friction  has  finally 
overcome  its  force.  There  is  no  machinery  made  by  man,  free  from 
the  checking  influence  of  friction  and  the  air ;  and  lor  this  reason, 
no  artificial  means  have  ever  devised  a  perpetual  motion  by  me- 
chanical force.  But  we  are  not  without  a  proof  that  motion  will 
continue  without  ceasing  when  nothing  operates  against  it.  The 
revolutions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits  furnish  a  sublime  instance; 
where  removed  from  all  obstructions,  these  vast  globes  wheel  round 
in  their  immense  orbits,  through  successive  centuries,  and  with  un- 
erring regularity,  preserving  undiminished  the  mighty  force  givtn 
them  when  first  launched  into  the  regions  of  space. 

To  set  any  body  in  motion,  *  force  is  requisite,  and  the  heavier 
the  body  the  greater  must  be  the  force.  A  small  stone  is  more 
easily  thrown  by  the  hand  than  a  cannon  ball ;  speed  is  much  more 
easily  given  to  a  skiff  than  to  a  large  and  heavy  vessel.  But  the 
same  force  which  sets  a  body  in  motion  is  required  to  stop  it.  Thus, 
a  wheel  or  a  grindstone,  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  would  require  as 
great  an  effort  of  the  arm  to  stop  it  suddenly,  as  to  give  it  sudden 
motion.*  An  unusual  elertion  of  the  team  is  required  in  starting 
a  loaded  wagon ;  but  when  once  on  its  way  it  would  require  the 
same  effort  of  the  horses  to  stop  it,  as  would  be  required  to  back  it 
when  at  rest. 

Now,  the  force  which  a  moving  body  has  to  continue  onwaxd,  is 
called  its  momentum.  When  a  force  is  first  applied  to  any  heavy  body, 
it  moves  slowly ;  but  the  little  momentum  it  thus  acquires,  added 
to  the  continued  foree,  increases  the  velocity.     This  increase  of 

*  Tn  ordinary  practice,  ibis  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  friction  will  make  some  difference.  This  lafln- 
ence  will  be  more  particularly  considered  on  a  subsequent  page.  lis  omission  here  does  not  at  all  alter 
tixa  principle  under  consideration. 
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velocity  is  of  course  attended  with  increased  momentum,  which 
again  added  to  the  acting  force,  still  further  quickens  the  speed. 
For  this  reason,  when  a  steajnboat  leaves  the  pier,  and  its  paddle 
wheels  commence  tearing  through  the  water,  the  motion,  at  first 
slow,  is  constantly  accelerated  till  the  increasing  resistance  of  the 
water  to  the  moving  mass,  becomes  equal  to  the  strength  of  the 
engine  and  the  momentum.  Were  it  not  for  the  momentum  of 
moving  bodies,  no  speed  could  ever  be  given  to  any  heavy  body,  as 
a  carriage,  boat,  or  train  of  cars. 

As  a  large  or  heavy  body  possesses  greater  momentum  than  a 
small  or  light  one,  so  any  body  moving  with  great  speed  possesses 
more  than  one  moving  slowly ;  for  instance,  the  momentum  of  a 
rifle  ball  is  so  great  as  to  carry  it  through  a  thick,  plank ;  while  if 
thrown  slowly,  It  would  scarcely  indent  it. 

This  property  of  bodies  is  applied  with  great  advantage  to  many 
practical  purposes.  The  momentum  of  the  hammer  drives  the  nail 
into  the  wood ;  for  the  mere  pressure  of  its  weight  would  not  do  it, 
if  it  were  an  hundred  times  as  heavy.  Wedges  are  driven  by  em- 
ploying the  same  kind  of  power. 

The  following  experiment  exhibits  in  an  inter- 
esting light  the< power  of  inertia.  Procure  a  thread 
just  strong  enough  to  bear  three  pounds,  and  hang 
upon  it  a  weight  of  two  pounds  and  a  half.  An- 
other half  pound  would  break  it.  Now  tie  another 
thread,  strong  enough  to  bear  one  pound,  to  the 
lower  hook  of  the  weight.  If  the  lower  thread  be 
pulled  gradually,  the  upper  thread  will  of  course 
break.  But  if  it  be  pulled  with  a  jerk,  the  lower 
thread  will  break.  If  the  jerk  be  very  sudden,  the 
lower  string  will  break,  even  if  it  be  considerably 
stronger  than  the  upper,  the  inertia  of  the  weight 
requiring  a  great  force  to  overcome  it  suddenly. 
The  threads  used  in  this  experiment  may  be  easily 
had  of  any  desired  strength  by  taking  the  finest  sewing  cotton,  and 
doubling  to  any  required  extent. 

The  fly-wheel,  a  large  and  heavy  wheel  used  to  regulate  the  mo- 
tion of  machinery,  derives  its  value  from  the  power  of  inertia,  or 
momentum,  which  prevents  the  machine  from  stopping  suddenly 
when  it  meets  with  any  unusual  obstruction.    In  the  common 
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threshing-machine,  it  has  been  found  that  a  heavy  cylinder,  by 
acting  as  a  fly-wheej,  renders  the  motion  steadier  and  less  liable  to 
become  impeded  by  large  sheaves  of.  grain.  An  ignorance  of  this 
principle  has  sometimes  proved  a  serious  inconvenience.  A  farmer 
having  occasion  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water,  erected  a  horse- 
pump,  but  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump,  the  animal  was  suddenly 
jerked  backwards  and  again  thrown  loosely  forwards,  as  the  piston 
fell  lightly  and  rose  heavily.  A  fly-wheel  attached  to  the  ma- 
chinery, would  have  prevented  this  unpleasant  jerking,  and  have 
enabled  the  horse  in  consequence  to  acccomplish  more  work.  In 
the  pile-driving  engine,  where  a  great  weight  is  suddenly  thrown 
loose  from  a  height,  the  horses  would  be  pitched  forward  when 
suddenly  relieved  of  this  load,  but  for  the  regulation  of  a  fly-wheel, 
the  motion  of  which  is  not  quickly  changed,  neither  from  fast  to 
slow  nor  from  slow  to  fast. 

An  error  is  sometimes  committed  by  supposing  the  fly-wheel 
actually  creates  power,  for  as  much  force  is  required  to  give  it  mo- 
mentum as  it  afterwards  imparts  to  the  machine  ;  it  consequently 
only  accumulates  and  regulates  power. 

A  curious  example  of  the  effect  of  momentum  is  shown  in  the 
failure  and  success  of  two  different  modes  of  constructing  wire 
fences  for  the  boundaries  of  pastures.  The  unsuccessful  mode 
consisted  of  tightly  stretched  wires  between  solid  posts  not  more 
than  twelve  to  twenty  feet  apart.  A  side  strain  of  only  a  few  inches 
was  enough  to  snap  the  wires ;  consequently  a  bullock  plunging 
blindly  against  them  could  not  be  quickly  enough  checked  in  his 
momentum,  and  such  fences  were  therefore  nearly  useless  without 
the  heaviest  wire.  The  successful  mode  was  to  stretch  the  wires 
well  between  strong  and  deeply  set  posts  some  hundreds  of  feet 
apart,  the  intervening  space  of  wires  being  kept  even  by  upright 
bars,  but  not  posts.  When  an  animal  accidentally  struck  this  fence, 
the  great  length  permitted  it  to  yield  sidewise  tar  enough  to  expend 
the  momentum,  without  rupture ;  when  its  elasticity  at  once  threw 
it  back  to  its  former  place. 

On  rough  roads,  the  force  of  inertia  causes  a  severe  strain  to  a 
loaded  wagon  when  it  strikes  a  atone.  The  horses  are  chafed,  the 
wagon  and  harness  endangered,  and  the  load  jarred  from  its  place. 
This  inconvenience  is  avoided  in  part  by  placing  the  box  upon 
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springs,  which  by  yielding  to  the  blow,  gradually  lessen  the  effects 
of  the  shock.  For  carts  and  slowly  moving  lumber  wagons  their 
advantages  are  considerable,  but  much  greater  as  the  velocity  and 
momentum  increase.  Even  on  sp  smooth  a  surface  as  a  railroad, 
it  was  found  by  experiments  made  some  years  ago,  that  when  the 
machinery  of  a  locomotive  was  placed  upon  springs,  it  would  en- 
dure the  wear  and  tear  of  use  four  times  as  long  as  without  them.  % 

For  this  reason,  a  ton  of  stone,  brick,  or  of  sand,  is  more  severe 
for  a  team  than  a  ton  of  wool' or  hay,  which  possess  considerable* 
elasticity. 

All  bodies  when  in  motion,  have  a  tendency  to  move  forwards  in 
a  straight  line.  A  stone  thrown  into  the  air  is  gradually  bent  from 
this  straight  course  into  a  curve,  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth. 
When  a  ball  is  shot  from  a  gun,  the  force  being  greater,  it  flies  in  a 
longer  and  straighter  curve.  A  familiar  example  also  occurs,  while 
driving  a  wagon  rapidly,  in  attempting  to  turn  suddenly  to  the 
right  or  left ;  the  tendency  of  the  load  to  move  straight  on  will 
sometimes  cause  its  overthrow.  An  observance  of  this  principle 
would  prevent  the  error  which  some  commit,  by  making  sharp 
tarns  or  angles  in  ditches  and  water  courses  ;  the  onward  tendency 
of  the  water  drives  it  against  the  bank,  checks  its  course,  and 
wears  away  the  earth.  By  giving  the  ditch  a  curve,  the  water  is 
bat  slightly  impeded,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  will  escape  through 
a  channel  of  any  given  size. 

When  a  grindstone  is  turned  rapidly,  the  water  upon  its  surface  is 
thrown  off  by  this  tendency  to  move  in  straight  lines.  In  the  same 
way 5  a  weight  iswtened  to  a  cord,  whirled  by  the  Hand,  will  keep  the 
<x>rd  stretched  during  the  revolution.  The  same  principle  causes  a 
stone  when  it  leaves  a  sling,  to  fly  off  in  a  line.  This  tendency  to 
fly  off  from  a  revolving  centre,  is  called  centrifugal  force.  Large 
grindstones,  driven  with  great  velocity  by  machinery,  are  some- 
times split  asunder  by  centrifugal  force. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  use  and  efficiency  of  momentum, 
is  furnished  by  the  water-rdm^  a  machine  for  raising  water,  describ- 
ed on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  quantity  of  momentum  is  estimated  by  the  velocity  and 
freight  of  the  body  taken  together.  Thus,  a  ball  of  two  pounds 
veo^ht,  moves  with  twice  the  force  of  a  one-pound  ball,  the  speed 
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being  equal ;  a  ten-pound  ball  with  ten  times  the  force,  and  so  on. 
A  body  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per  second,  possesses  ttrice 
the  momentum  of  another  of  equal  size  with  a  velocity  of  only  one 
foot  per  second*.  A  musket  ball,  weighing  one  ounce,  flying  with 
fifty  times  the  speed  of  a  cannon  ball  weighing  fifty  ounces,  would 
strike  any  object  with  equal  force ;  or  if  they  should  meet  each 
other  from  opposite  directions,  the  momentum  of  both  would  be 
mutually  destroyed,  and  they  would  drop  to  the  earth. 

Where  the  mass  is  very  great,  even  if  the  motion  is  slow,  the 
momentum  is  enormous.  A  large  ship  floating  near  a  pier  wall, 
may  approach  it  with  so  small  a  velocity  as  to  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and  yet  the  force  would  be  enough  to  crush  a  small  boat 
When  great  weight  and  speed  are  combined,  as  in  a  railway  loco- 
motive, the  force  is  almost  irresistible.  This  circumstance  often 
ensures  the  safety  of  the  passengers ;  for  as  nothing  is  capable  of 
instantly  overcoming  so  powerful  a  momentum,  when  accidents  oc- 
cur the  speed  is  more  gradually  slackened,  and  the  passengers  are 
not  pitched  suddenly  forward.  A  light  wagon,  rapidly  driven,  pos- 
sessing but  little  comparative  force,  is  more  suddenly  arrested,  and 
the  danger  is  greater. 

When  two  bodies  meet  from  opposite  directions,  each  sustains  a 
shock  equal  to  the  united  forces  of  both.  Two  men  accidentally 
striking,  even  if  walking  moderately,  receive  each  a  severe  blow. 
That  is,  if  each  were  walking  three  miles  an  hour,  the  shock  would 
be  the  feame  as  if  one  at  rest  were  struck  by  the  other  with  a  velo- 
city of  six  miles  an  hour.  This  principle  accounts  for  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  two  ships  running  foul  of  each  other  at  sea ;  or  of 
the  collision  of  two  opposite  trains  on  a  railroad. 

The  preceding  principles  show  that  a  sledge,  maul,  or  axe,  will 
always  strike  more  effective  blows  when  made  heavier,  if  not  ren- 
dered unwieldy. 

ATTRACTION. 

1.  Gravitation. 

• 

The  earth,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  mass  of  matter  in  the  form  of 
i  globe,  the  diameter  being  upwards  of  7900  miles.  From  its 
enormous  size  and  the  small  portion  seen  from  one  point,  the  sur- 
face appears  flat,  except  where  broken  into  mountains  and  valley* 
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The  tendency  which  all  bodies  possess  6f  falling  towards  the  earth 
is  owing  to  the  attractive  force  which  this  great  mass  of  matjpr 
exerts  upon  them.  This  attraction  is  called  gravitation.  The  force 
with  which  a  body  is  thus  drawn,  is  the  weight  of  that  body. 

When  a  stone  is  dropped  from  the  hand,  its  velocity  is  at  first 
slow,  but  continues  to  increase  till  it  strikes  the  earth.  This  ac- 
celerated motion  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  steamboat  when  it 
first  leaves  the  wharf ;  the  force  of  gravity  may  be  compared  to 
the  driving  power  of  the  engine ;  and  the  quickened  velocity  of  the 
falling  stone,  to  the  increased  headway  of  the  boat. 

All  bodies,  whether  large  or  small,  fall  equally  fast,  unless  they 
are  so  light  as  to  be  borne  up  in  part  by  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
In  the  first  second  of  time,  they  fall  16  feet ;  in  the  next  second, 
3  times  16,  or  48  feet ;,  in  the  third  second,  5  times  16,  or  80  feet, 
and  so  on.  Or,  if  the  whole  distance  fallen  be  taken  together,  they 
fall  16  feet  in  one  second,  4  times  16  in  two  seconds,  9  times  16  in 
three  seconds,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the  whole  distance  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  time.  This  is  plainly  exhibited  by  the 
following  table  :* 


Seconds,  from  beginning 
to  fall. 

i 

16 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

Whole  height  fallen,  in 
feet. 

4x16 
or  64 

.9x16 
or  144 

16x16 
or  256 

25x16 
or4Q0 

36  X 16 
or  576 

Space  fallen,  in  each  se- 
cond in  feet. 

16 

3x16 
or  48 

5x16 
or  80 

7x16 
or  112 

9X16 
or  144 

11X16 
or  176 

A  stone  or  other  body  will  fall  1  foot  in  a  fourth  of  a  second,  3 
feet  the  next  fourth,  5  feet  the  third  fourth,  and  seven  feet  the  last 
fourth ;  which  is  the  same  as  4  feet  in  half  a  second,  9  feet  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  second,  and  16  feet  for  the  whole  second. 

The  depth  of  an  empty  well,  or  the  height  of  a  precipice,  may 
be  nearly  ascertained  by  observing  the  time  required  for  the  fall 
of  a  stone  to  the  bottom.  The  time  may  be  measured  by  a  stop- 
watch ;  or  in  its  absence,  a  pendulum  may  be  made  by  fastening  a 
pebble  to  a  cord,  which  will  swing  from  the  hand  in  regular  vibra- 
tions of  an  exact  second  each,  if  the  cord  be  39|  inches  long  ;  or 
of  a  half-second  each  if  it  be  9 1  inches  long. 

•  The  distance,  accurately  stated,  is  16  feet  and  one  inch  for  the  first  second,  and  hence  the  numbers 
r»  the  table  fall  a  little  short  of  the  distance  actually  fallen . 
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The  velocity  increases  simply  as  the  time ;  that  is,  the  speed  in 
falling  is  twice  as  great  in  two  seconds  as  in  one  ;  three  times  as 
great  in  three  seconds ;  four  times  as  great  in  four  seconds,  and  so 
forth.  A  stone  will  fall  fonr  times  as  far  in  two  as  in  one  second, 
while  its  velocity  will  be  doubled  ;  nine  times  as  far  as  in  three 
seconds,  while  its  velocity  will  be  tripled,  &c. 

If  a  stone  ia  thrown  upward,  its  motion  continues  gradually  to 
decrease,  in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  it  increases  in  falling. 
Hence  the  same  time  is  required  to  reach  its  highest  point,  as  to 
fall  from  that  point  back  to  the  earth.  Therefore,  the  velocity 
with  which  it  is  first  projected  upwards,  is  equal  to  the  velocity  which 
it  attains  at  the  moment  of  striking  the  ground.  There  is  an  ei- 
ception,  however,  to  this  general  rule,  when  the  projected  body  is 
quite  small,  or  when  the  height  is  great.  The  resistance  of  the 
air  tends  to  diminish  the  velocity  more  rapidly  than  would  else  be 
the  case,  while  ascending,  and  still  further  to  retard  it  while  de- 
scending. For  this  reason  it  will  fall  with  less  speed  than  it  first  arose. 

The  velocity  of  a  stone  after  falling  one  second,  or  sixteen  feet, 
is  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  feet  per  second ;  hence  if  thrown  up- 
wards at  that  rate,  it  will  rise  just  sixteen  feet  high.  After  felling 
three  seconds,  the  rate  is  fiinety-six  feet,  and  hence  if  project- 
ed upwards  at  ninety-six  feet  per  second,  it  will  rise  nine  times 
®  .sixteen  feet,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet 

^-  Q  ^       high.    And  so  of  other  heights. 

S         ~r  Were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  a  feather 

O  I  would  fall  as  swiftly  as  a  leaden  ball.  This  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  an  interesting  experiment.  A 
tall  glass  jar,  (Fig.  2.)  open  at  the  bottom,  is 
covered  with  a  brass  cap,  fitting  it  air-tight 
Through  this  cap  passes  an  air-tight  wire,  which 
by  turning,  opens  a  small  pair  of  pincers.  Within 
these,  are  placed  a  feather  and  a  half  dollar ;  and 
the  air  is  then  thoroughly  drawn  from  the  receiver 
by  means  of  an  air-pump.  The  wire  is  turned, 
and  the  feather  and  coin  both  drop  at  once,  and 
strike  the  bottom  at  the  same  moment. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  error  to  suppose  that  a  large 
body  will  fall  more  rapidly  than  a  small  one.  Some 

Fro.  9. 
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can  scarcely  believe  that  a  fifty-six  pound  weight  will  not  drop 
with  a  greater  ^velocity  than  a  small  nail ;  not  remembering  that  a 
proportionately  greater  force  is  require4  to  overcome  the  inertia 
and  set  the  larger  body  in  motion.  This  error  existed  for  many 
centuries,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  until  Galileo  first  questioned 
its  correctness.  The  celebrated  experiment  which  established  the 
truth  on  this  subject,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies  just  explained,  and  which  formed  an  era  in  modern  philo- 
sophy, is  thus  described  in  subtance  by  a  late  writer  : 

Called  to  Pisa  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  philosophical  teach- 
er, Galileo  was  not  long  in  detecting  the  errors  of  Aristotle,  which 
had  been  implicitly  received  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  He 
exposed  the  false  philosophy,  but  was  warned  to  desist  from  the 
heresy  of  his  teachings.  He  gave  answer  to  his  opponents,  that  he 
was  ready  to  relinquish  ^his  new  views  the  moment  they  were 
shown  by  experiment  to  be  false ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  demanded 
of  them  equal  candor,  and  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy to  the  tribunal  of  experiment. 

The  challenge  was  accepted.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  present- 
ed the  most  convenient  position  for  the  performance  of  these 

m 

experiments,  on  which  Galileo  so  confidently  relied  for  triumphant 
demonstration  of  this  ancient  error ;  and  thither  on  the  appointed 
day  the  disputants  repaired,  each  party  perhaps  with  equal  confi- 
dence. It  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge. 
On  the  one  side,  stood  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  universities, 
revered  for  age  and  for  science,  venerable,  dignified,  united,  and 
commanding.  Around  them  thronged  the  multitude,  and  about 
them  clustered  the  associations  of  centuries.  On  the  other,  theve 
stood  an  obscure  young  man  with  no  retinue  of  followers,  without 
influence  or  station. 

The  hour  of  trial  arrives.  The  balls  to  be  employed  are  careful- 
ly weighed  and  strutinized  to  detect  deception.  The  parties  are 
satisfied.  The  one  ball  is  exactly  twice  the  weight  of  the  other. 
The  followers  of  Aristotle  maintain  that  when  the  balls  are  dropped 
from  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  heavy  one  will  reach  the  ground  in 
exactly  half  the  time  employed  by  the  lighter  ball.  Galileo  asserts 
that  the  weights  of  the  balls  do  not  affect  their  velocities,  and  that 
the  times  of  descent  will  be  equal.    The  balls  are  conveyed  to  the 
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summit  of  the  lofty  tower,  the  crowd  assembles  round  the  base— 
the  signal  is  given — the  balls  are  dropped  at  the  same  instant, 
and  swiftly  descending,  at  the  same  moment  strike  the  earth. 
Again  and  again  the  experiment  is  repeated,  with  uniform  results. 
Galileo's  triumph  was  complete,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remained ; 
but  instead  of  receiving  the  congratulations  of  honest  conviction, 
private  interest,  the  loss  of  place,  and  the  mortification  of  confes- 
sing false  teaching,  proved  too  strong  for  the  candor  of  his  adver- 
saries. They  clung  to  their  former  opinions  with  the  tenacity  of 
despair,  and  he  was  driven  from  Pisa.* 

2.  Cohesion. 
i 

The  attraction  of  gravitation,  as  we  have  just  seen,  takes  place 
between  bodies  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  each  other. 
There  is  another  kind  of  attraction,  acjing  only  when  the  parts  of 
substances  are  in  actual  contact.  This  is  called  cohesion.  It  is 
this  which  holds  the  parts  of  a  body  together  and  prevents  it  from 
falling  to  pieces.  It  may  be  shown  by  taking  two  pieces  of  lead, 
and  after  having  made  upon  them  two  smoothly  shaven  surfaces 
with  a  knife,  pressing  them  firmly  together  with  a  twisting  motion. 
The  asperities  of  the  surfaces  are  thus  pushed  down,  and  the  par- 
ticles are  brought  into  close  contact,  so  that  cohesion  immediately 
takes  place  between  them,  and  some  force  will  be  required  to  draw 
them  asunder. f  Two  pieces  of  melted  wax  adhere  together  in 
the  same  way.  Melted  pitch  or  other  similar  substance,  smeared 
thinly  over  the  polished  surfaces  of  metal  or  glass,  also  causes 

0 

cohesion  to  take  place  between  them.  Smooth  iron  plates,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  have  been  made  to  stick  together  so  firmly  with 
hot  grease,  as  to  require,  when  cold,  a  weight  of  half  a  ton,  to 
draw  them  apart.  Plates  of  brass,  of  the  same  size,  cemented  by 
means  of  pitch,  required  1,400  pounds.  On  this  principle  depends 
the  efficacy  of  those  substances,  which  are  used  for  cementing  bro- 
ken vessels. 
-  The  most  perfect  artificial  polish  which  can  be  given  to  hard 

•  Mitchell's  Lectures. 

t  Tkat  few  is  not  atmospheric  pressure,  like  that  wtuoh  holds  two  panes  of  wet  glass  together,  srshewa 
by  the  fact  that  it  requires  nearly  as  great  a  foroe  to  separate  them  when  they  are  placed  under  the  ex* 
hausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  Besides  this,  atmospheric  pressure  is  much  weaker  than  th»feree» 
with  so  small  a  snrfaoe. 
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metals,  is  still  so  rough  as  to  prevent  the  faces  from  coming  into 
close  contact ;  hence  they  must  be  either  melted,  or  softened  like 
iron  when  it  is  welded. 

The  different  degrees  of  cohesion  which  take  plaee  between 
the  particles  of  various  soils,  to  re-unite  them  after  they  have  been 
crumbled  asunder,  occasion  the  main  difference  between  light  and 
heavy  soils.  When  a  light  soil  becomes  soaked  with  water,  the 
particles  adhere  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  and  hence  when  it  becomes 
dry  again  it  is  easily  worked  mellow.  But,  if  it  be  of  a  clayey 
nature,  too  much  moisture  softens  it  like  melted  wax ;  the  particles 
are  thus  brought  into  close  contact,  and  strong  adhesion  takes  place. 
Hence  the  hardness,  and  difficulty  of  working  such  soils  when 
again  dried.  This  adhesion  is  lessened  by  applying  sand,  chip-dirt, 
straw,  yard-manure,  or  by  burning  the  earth,  but  more  especially 
thorough  draining,  which  by  preventing  the  clay  from  becoming  so 
moist  and  soft,  prevents  a  strong  adhesion  of  its  parts. 

Different  substances  are  hard,  soft,  brittle,  or  elastic  according  to 
the  different  degrees  or  modes  of  action  in  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  utility  in  the  arts  to  determine  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  cohesion  possessed  by  the  different  substances ;  or 
in  other  words  to  ascertain  their  strength.  This  is  done  by  form- 
ing them  into  rods  of  equal  size,  and  applying  weights  to  their  low- 
er' extremities  sufficient  to  break  them.  The  amount  of  weight 
shows  their  relative  degrees  of  strength.  The  following  table  gives 
the  weights  required  to  break  the  different  substances,  each  being 
formed  into  a  rod  one  quarter  of  an  inch  square : 

Woods. 

4sh,  toughest, s 1,000  lbs. 

Beech, 718    « 

Box, 1,250   " 

Cedar, .. 712   " 

Chestnut, ♦ 656    " 

Elm, ...., 83>  " 

Locust, 1,280   " 

Maple, 656    " 

Oak, white, 718    " 
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Pine,  white, 550  lbs. 

«     piteh, 750   « 

Poplar, 487   « 

Walnut, 487   * 


• 


Metals. 


Steel,  best, 9,370  lbs. 

"    soft, 7,500  « 

Iron,  wire, 6,440  " 

"    best  bar, 4.690  « 

"    common  bar, 3,750  " 

*    inferiorbar, 1,880  " 

"    cast, l,150to  3,100  " 

Copper,  wire, . . , 3,800  " 

"        cast, 2,030  " 

Brass, 2,800  " 

Platina  wire, 3,300  " 

Silver,  cast, 2,500  u 

Gold,  cast, 1,250  " 

Tin, 310  " 

Zinc,  cast,  . . . .' 160  " 

"    sheet, 1,000  « 

Lead,  cast, , 55  " 

"milled, 207  " 

From  these  tables  we  may  ascertain  the  strength  of  chains,  rods, 
4c.,  when  made  of  different  metals ;  and  of  timbers,  bars,  levers, 
swing-trees,  &c,  when  made  of  woods.  Wood  which  will  bear  a 
very  heavy  weight  for  a  minute  or  two,  will  break  with  two-thirds 
of  the  weight  when  left  upon  it  for  a  long  time.  This  explains  the 
reason  that  store-house  and  barn  timbers  sometimes  give  way  un- 
der heavy  loads  of  grain,  which  have  appeared  at  first  to  stand 
with  firmness. 

Although  the  preceding  table  gives  the  strength  of  wood  length- 
wise, yet  the  results  are  not  greatly  different  when  the  force  is  ap- 
plied in  a  transverse  or  ndc-direction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  several  experiments  with 


a 
u 
u 
u 
u 
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with  pieces  of  wood  one  foot  in  length,  one  inch  square,  with  tiba 
weight  suspended  from  one  end : 

White  oak,  seasoned,  broke  with 340  lbs. 

Chestnut,        *  «         170 

Whitepine,    u  «  135 

Yellow  pine,  «  *         150 

Ash,  «  « 175 

Hickory,         «  «         270 

,  A  rod  of  good  iron  is  about  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  best  hemp 
rope  of  the  same  size.  The  best  iron  wire  is  nearly  twenty 
times  as  strong  as  a  hemp  cord. 

A  rope  one  inch  in  diameter,  will  bear  atrput  5,000  lbs.  before 
breaking,  but  in  practice  should  not  be  subjected  to  more  than  half 
this  strain,  or  about  one  ton.  The  strength  increases  or  diminishes 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cross-section  of  the  rope ;  thus,  a  cord 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  will  support  one  quarter  as  much  as  an 
inch,  and  a  quarter  inch  cord  one-eighth  as  much.  A  knowledge 
of  the  strength  of  ropes,  as  used  by  farmers  in  windlasses,  pulleys, 
drawing  loads,  &c,  would  sometimes  prevent  serious  accidents  by 
their  breaking.    The  following  table  may  therefore  be  useful : 

Diameter  of  rope  or  cord  in  inches.  Pound*  bone  with  tniely.  Breaking  weight. 

One-eighth, 31  lbs.  78  lbs. 

One-fourth, 126    «  314   " 

One-half, 500    "  1,250    " 

One, 2,000    M  5,000    " 

One  and  a  quarter, 3,000    "  7,500    " 

One  and  a  half, 4,500   "  12,500    a 

These  results  will  vary  about  one-fourth  with  the  quality  of 
common  hemp.  Manilla  is  about  one-half  as  strong  as  the  best 
hemp.  The  latter  stretches  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  before  break- 
ing. 

.Wood  is  about  seven  to  twenty  times  stronger  when  taken  ength- 
wise  with  the  fibres,  than  when  a  side  force  is  exerted,  so  as  to 
split  it.  The  splitting  of  timber  or  wood  for  fuel  is  however  ac- 
complished with  a  comparatively  small  power,  by  use  of  wedges, 
the  force  of  heavy  blows,  and  the  leverage  of  the  two  parts.  • 

The  attraction  of  cohesion  is  very  weak  in  liquids ;  it  is  sufficient, 
however,  to  give  a  found  or  spherical  shape  to  very  small  portions  or 
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single  drops,  and  to  famish  a  beautiful  illustration,  on  a  minute 
scale,  of  the  same  principle  which  gives  a  rounded  form  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  In  one  case,  cohesion  by  drawing  towards  a  common  cen- 
tre, forms  the  minute  globule  of  dew  upon  the  blade  of  grass ;  in  the 
other,  gravitation  acting  ia  like  manner,  but  at  vast  distances,  gives 
the  mighty  rotundity  to  the  rolling  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Capillary  attraction  is  a  species  of  cohesion  ;  it  takes  place  only 
between  solids  and  liquids.  It  is  this  which  holds  the  moisture  on 
the  surface  of  a  wet  body,  and  which  prevents  the  water  from  run- 
ning  instantly  out  of  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge.  By  touching  the  lower 
extremity  of  a  lump  of  sugar  to  the  surface  of  water  in  a  vessel,  ca- 
pillary attraction  will  cause  the  water  to  rise  among  its  granules 
and  moisten  the  whole  lump.  It  may  be  very  distinctly  shown  by 
placing  the  epd  of  a  fine  glass  tube  into  water ;  the  water  will  rise 
in  it  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  If  the  bore  of  the 
tube  be  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  (a,  fig.  3,)  it  will  rise  a 
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quarter  of  an  inch;  if  but  the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  bore, 
as  i,  it  will  rise  half  an  inch ;  but  if  only  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch,  the 
water  will  rise  an  inch.  This  ascent  of  the  liquid  is  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  until  the  weight  of  the 
column  becomes  equal  to  the  force  of  the  attraction.  Capillary  at- 
traction may  be  also  exhibited  by  two  small  plates  of  glass,  placed 
with  their  edges  in  water  in  contact  on  one  side,  and  a  little  open 
at  the  other  side,  as  in  fig.  4.  As  the  faces  of  the  plates  approach 
each  other,  the  water,  rises  higher,  forming  the  curve  a. 

Capillary  attraction  performs  many  important  offices  in  nature. 
The  moisture  of  the  soil  depends  greatly  upon  its  action.  If  the 
soil  is  composed  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  the  interstices  are  large, 
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and  like  the  larger  glass  tube,  will  not  retain  the  rain  which  fella 
upon  it.  Such  soils  are,  therefore,  easily  worked  in  wet  weather, 
but  become  too  dry  in  seasons  of  drouth.  But  when  the  texture  is 
finer,  and  especially  if  a  due  proportion  of  clay  be  mixed  with  the 
and,  the  interstices  become  exceedingly  small,  and  retain  a  foil 
sufficiency  of  moisture.  If,  however,  there  is  too  much  clay,  the 
soil  becomes  close  and  compact,  and  the  water  cannot  enter  until  it 
is  broken  up  or  pulverized.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  sub-soil  plow- 
ing becomes  so  eminently  beneficial,  by  deepening  the  mellow  por- 
tion, and  thus  affording  a  larger  reservoir,  which  acts  like  a  sponge 
in  holding  the  excess  of  falling  rains,  till  wanted  in  the  dry  season. 
For  the  same  reason  a  well  cultivated  soil  is  found  to  preserve  its 
moisture  much  better  during  the  heat  of  summer,  than  a  hardened 
and  neglected  surface. 

CENTRE  OP  GRAVITY. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  that  point  in  every  hard  substance  or 
body,  on  every  side  of  which  the  different  parts  exactly  balance 
each  other.  If  the  body  be  a  globe  or  round  ball,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  globe;  if  it  be  a  rod  of  equal  size, 
it  will  be  at  the  middle  of  the  rod.  If  a  stone  or  any  other  substance 
rest  on  a  point  directly  under  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  remain 
balanced  on  this  point ;  but  if  the  point  be  not  under  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  stone  will  fall  towards  the  heaviest  side. 

Every  farmer  who  erects  a  wall  or  building ;  every  teamster  who 
drives  a  heavy  load,  or  even  he  whe  only  carries  a  heavy  weight 
upon  his  shoulder,  may  learn  something  useful  by  understanding 
the  laws  of  gravity. 

If  any  body,  of  whatever  shape,  be  suspended  by  a  hook  or  loop 
at  its  top,  it  will  necessarily  hang  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  shall 
be  directly  under  the  hook.  In  this  way  this  point  in  any  sub- 
stance, no  matter  how  irregular  its  shape  may  be,  is  ascertained. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  the  irregular  plate  or  board  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure,  (fig.  5,)  first  hang  it  by  the 
hook  a,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  some- 
where in  the  dotted  line  a  b.  Then  hang  it  by  the  ^ 
hook  c,  and  it  will  be  somewhere  in  the  line  e  <f . 
Now  the  point  e,  where  they  cross  each  other,  is 
the  "only  point  in  both,  consequently  this  is  the        *?%.* 
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centre  sought  If  the  mass  or  body,  instead  of  being  flat  like  a 
board,  be  shapeless  like  a'  stone  or  lump  of  chalk,  holes  bored  front 
different  suspending  points  directly  downwards,  will  all  cross  each 
other  exactly  at  the  oentre  of  gravity. 

An  imaginary  line  from  the  eentre  of  gravity  perpendicularly 
downwards,  to  where  the  body  rests,  is  called  the  line  of  direction. 

Now,  in  any  solid  body  whatever,  whether  it  be  a  wall,  a  stack  of 
grain,  or  a  loaded  wagon,  the  line  of  direction  must  fall  within  the 
base  or  part  resting  upon  the  ground,  or  it  will  immediately  be 
thrown  over  by  its  own  weight.  A  heavily  and  evenly  loaded 
wagon  on  a  level  road  will  be  perfectly  safe,  because  the  line  of  di- 
rection falls  equally  between  the  wheels,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  by  the 
dotted  line,  c  being  the  centre.  But  if  it  pass  a  steep  side-hill  road, 
throwing  the  line  of  direction  outside  the  wheels,  as  in  Fig.  7,  it 
most  be  instantly  overturned.  If,  however,  instead  of  the  highload 
represented  in  the  figure,  it  be  some  very  heavy  material,  as  brick 
or  sand,  so  as  not  to  be  higher  than  the  dark  part  of  the  figure,  the 
centre  of  gravity,  will  be  much  lower  down  or  at  b,  and  thus  the 
line  falling  within  the  wheels,  the  load  will  be  safe  from  danger, 
unless  the,  upper  wheel  pass  over  a  stone,  or  the  lower  wheel  sink 
Into  a  rut.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  large  load  may  be  nearly 
ascertained  by  measuring  with  a  rod;  and  it  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen, that  by  measuring  the  sideling  slope  of  a  road,  all  of  which 
may  be  done  in  a  few  minutes,  a  teamster  may  save  himself  from  a 
comfortless  upsetting  and  perhaps  heavy 
loss.  Again,  a  load  may  be  temporarily 
placed  so  much  towards  one  side,  while 
'  passing  a  sideling  road,  as  to  throw  the 
line  of  direction  considerably  more  up 
f%  «■  pt  r  hill  than  usual,  and  save  the  load,  which 

'may  be  adjusted  again  as  soon  as  the  dangerous  point  is  passed. 
Thin  principle  also  shows  the  reason  why  it  is  safer  to  place  only 
light  bundles  of  merchandize  on  the  top  of  a  stage  coach,  while  all 
heavier  articles  are  down  near  the  wheels.  When  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  build  very  large  loads  of  hay,  straw,  wool,  or  other  light 
substances,  the  "reach"  or  the  long  connecting-bar  of  the  wagon  must 
be  made  longer,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of. the  load.  For,  by 
doubling  the  length,  two  tons  may  be  piled  upon  the  wagon  with 
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distant  within  each  wheel. 
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be  much  security  from  oversetting,  as  one  ton  only,  on  a  short 
wagon. 

Where,  however,  a  high  load  can- 
not be  avoided,  great  care  must  be 
I  taken  to  have  it  even]/  placed.    If 
for  instance,  the  load  of  hay  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  8,  be  skilfully  built, 
the  line  of  direction  will  fall  equally 
But  a  slight  misplacement,  as  in  Fig. 
9,  will  so  alter  this  line  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  drive  except  on 
a  very  even  road. 

Thus,  every  one  who  drives  a  wagon,  should  be  enough  of  a 
philosopher  to  know  how  to  arrange  the  load  he  carries.  It  Is 
true,  that  experience  and  good  judgment  alone  will  be  sufficient  in 
many  cases  ;  hut  every  person  can  hardly  fail  to  judge  better,  with 
the  reasons  clearly,  accurately,  distinctly,  before  his  eyes,  than  by 
indistinct  conjecture  and  random  guessing. 

It  is  familiar  to  every  one,  that  a  body  resting  upon  a  broad  base, 
is  more  difficult  to  •verset  than  when  the  base  is  narrow.  For  in- 
stance, the  square  block,  Fig.  10,  is  less  easily  thrown  over,  than 
the  tall  and  narrow  block  of  equal  weight,  Fig.  11.  Because,  in 
turning  the  square  block  over  its  lower  edge,  the  centre  of  gravity 
must  be  lifted  up  considerably,  in  the  curve  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  ;  bat  with  the  tall  narrow  block,  this  curve  being  almost  on  a 
level,  very  little  lifting  is  required.  Hence  the  reason  that  a  high 
load  on  a  wagon  is  so  much  more  easily  overturned  than  a  low  one. 
Of  all  forms,  a  pyramid  stands  the  most 
firmly  on  its  base.  The  centre  of  gravity,  e, 
(Fig.  12,)  being  bo  near  the  broad  bottom,  It 
must  be  elevated  in  a  very  steep  curve  to  throw 
the  line  of  direction  beyond  the  base.  For 
this  reason  a  stone  wall,  or  the  dam  for  a 
stream,  will  stand  better  when  broad  at  bot- 
tom and  tapering  to  a  narrow  top '  than  ff  of 
equal  thickness  throughout. 
F»>.  u.  F».  ii.  When  a  globe  or  round  ball  is  placed  upon 
a  smooth  floor,  it  rests  on  a  single  point.  If  the  floor  be  level,  the 
line  of  direction  will  fall  exactly  at  this  resting  point,  Fig.  IS.     To. 
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more  the  ball,  the  centre  will 

more  precisely  on  a  level,  without 

being  raised  at  all.    This  is  the 

reason  that  a  ball,  a  cylinder,  or 

.  a  wheel,  is    rolled  forward  to 

much  more  easily  than  any  flit 

sided  or  irregular  body.    In  all 
fm.ij.  Fw.it.  „  7?    ,.        ...     ., 

tliese  cases,  the  line  of  direction, 

although  constantly  changing  its  place,  still  continues  to  fall  on  the 
very  point  on  which  the  round  body  rests. 

But  if  the  level  floor  is  exchanged  for  a  slope  or  inclined  plane, 
Fig.  14,  the  line  of  direction  no  longer  fails  at  the  touching  point, 
but  on  the  side  from  it  downwards  ;  the  ball  will  therefore  by  its 
mere  weight,  commence  rolling  and  continue  to  do  so  till  it  reaches 
the  end  of  the  slope. 

Wheel-carriages  owe  their  comparative  ease  of  draught  to  the 
fact  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  load,  is  moved  forward  by  the 
rolling  of  the  wheels,  on  a  level,  or  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
road,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  round  ball  rolls  so  easily. 
Each  wheel  supporting  its  part  of  the  load  at  the  hub,  the  same 
rale  applies  to  each,  as  to  a  ball  or  cylinder  alone.  Hence,  on  a 
level  road,  the  line  of  direction  falls  precisely  where  the  wheels 
rest  on  the  ground,  but  if  the  road  ascend  or  descend,  it  falls  else- 
where j  hence  tLW  reason  that  it  will  run  by  its  own  weight  down 
a  slope. 

Whenever  a  stone  or  other  obstruction 
occurs  in  a  road,  it  becomes  requisite  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  by  the  force 
of  the  team  so  as  to  throw  the  wheel  over 
it,  as  shown' by  Fig.  15. 
j"  One  of  the  reasons  thus 
becomes  very  plain  whys 
large  wheel  will  run  more 
Pio/i*.  Fwifl.        easily  on  a  rough   road 

*  than  a  smaller  one,  the  larger  one  mounting  any  stone  or  obstruc- 
tion without  lilting  the  load  so  much  out  of  a  level,  as  Bhown  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  figures.  (Figs.  1 5  and  16.)  Another 
reason  is,  the  large  wheel  does  not  sink  into  the  smaller  cavities  in 
the  road. 
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A  self-supporting  fruit-ladder,  (Fig.  17,)  (the  centre  of  gravity 
when  in  use  being  at  or  near  the  top,)  must  hare  its  legs  more 
widely  spread  to  be  secure  from  falling,  than  if  the  centre  were 
lower  down.  Hc'nce  such  a  position  as 
in  Fig.  18,  would  be  unsafe. 

The  support  of  the  human  body  in 
standing  and  walking,  exhibits  some  in- 
teresting 'examples  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  A  child  cannot  learn  to  walk 
till  he  acquires  skill  enough  to  keep  his 
feet  always  in  the  line  of  direction.  F'°  "■ 

When  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  topples  over,  towards  the  side  that  the 
line  Calls  outside  his  feet.  A  man  standing  with  his  heels  touching 
the  wash-board  of  a  room,  cannot  possibly  stoop  over 
without  falling ;  because  when  he  bends  the  line  of  di- 
rection falls  forward  of  his  toes,  the  wall  against  which 
he  stands  preventing  throwing  his  body  backwards  to 
preserve  the  balance. 

In  walking,  the  centre  rises  and  falls  slightly  at  each 
step,  as  Bhown  by  the  waved  line  in  Fig.  19.    If  it  were    r,~18. 
not  tor  the  bending  of  the  knee-joints  this  exercise  would  be  much 
more  laborious,  as  it  would  then  . 
become  needful  to  throw  the  centre 
into  an  upward  curve  at  every  step. 
For  this  reason,  a  wooden  leg  is 
more  imperfect  than  the  natural 
one,  Fig.  20.    Hence  the  reason  walking  on  orntches  is  laborious 
and  fatiguing.  . 

When  a  load  is  carried  on  the  shoulder, 
it  should  be  so  placed  that  the  line  of  di- 
rection   may  pass    directly    through    the 
shoulder  or  back  down  to  the  feet,  Fig.  21. 
An  inexperienced  person  will  sometimes  ' 
place  a  bag  of  grain  as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
The  line  falling  outside  his  feet,  he  is  compelled  to  draw  down- 
wards with  great  force  on  the  other  end  of  the  bag.    A  man  who 
carries  a  heavy  pole  on  his  shoulder  should  see  that  the  centre  is 
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directly  over  his  shoulder,  otherwise  he  will  be  compelled  to  bear 
down  upon  the  lighter  end,  and  thus  add  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
weight  upon  his  shoulder. 
If  an  elliptical  or  oval  body,  Fig.  23,  rest  upon  its  side  a,  rolling 

it  in  either  direction  elevates  the  centre,  be- 
cause it  is  nearest  the  side  on  which  the  body 
rests.  If  when  raised,  it  be  suffered  to  fall,  its 
momentum  carries  it  beyond  the  point  of  rest, 
and  thus  it  continues  rocking  until  the  force  is 
spent.  The  course  of  the  centre  during  these 
motions,  is  shown  by  the  curved  dotted  line. 

If  it  be  placed  upon  end,  as  in  Fig.  24,  then 
any  motion  towards  either  side  brings  the  centre  of  gravity  nearer 

the  touching  point,  that  is,  causes  it  to  de- 
scend, and  the  body  consequently  falls  over 
on  its  side.  This  may  be  easily  illustrated 
with  an  egg. 

The  rockers  of  chairs,  cradles,  and  cribs, 

are  formed  on  the  principle  just  explained. 

If  so  made  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

chair  or  cradle  is  nearer  the  middle  of  the  rocker  than  to  the  ends, 

the  rocking  motion  will  take  place  ;  and  when  the  distance  from 

/\        the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  ends  of  the 
N      rockers  is  but  little  greater  than  the  distance 
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\  to  the  middle,  as  in  Fig.  25,  the  motioL 
^  will  be  slow  and  gentle  ;  but  if  this  diffe- 
rence be  greater,  as  in  Fig.  26,  it  will  b* 
rapid.  When  the  centre  is  high,  the  rockers  must  have  less  cor 
vature  than  where  it  is  low  or  near  the  floor.  If  the  centre  of 
gravity  be  nearer  the  ends  than  to  the  middle,  the  chair  will  imme- 
diately be  overturned.  This  principle  should  be  well  understood 
in  the  construction  of  all  instruments  which  move  by  rocking. 
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SIMPLE  MACHINES. 

The  moving  forces  which  are  applied  to  various  useful  purposes, 
usually  require  some  change  in  velocity,  direction,  or  mode  of  ac- 
ting, before  they  accomplish  the  desired  end.  For  example,  a  run- 
ning stream  of  water  has  a  motion  in  one  direction  only ;  by  the 
use  of  machinery  we  change  this  to  an  alternating  motion,  as  in 
the  saw  of  the  saw-mill ;  or  to  a  rotatory  or  whirling  motion  as  in 
the  stones  of  a  grist-mill.  The  direct  or  straight-forward  force  of 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  plow,  to  produce  a  side 
motion  to  the  sod  as  well  as  to  turn  it  through  half  a  circle.  The 
threshing  machine  converts  the  slowly  acting  pace  of  horses  to  the 
swift  hum  of  the  spiked  cylinder. 

Any  instrument  used  for  thus  changing  or  modifying  motion,  is 
called  a  machine,  whether  it  be  simple  or  complex  in  its  structure. 
Thus,  even  a  crowbar,  used  in  lifting  stones  from  the  earth,  by  di- 
minishing  the  motion  given  by  the  hand  and  increasing  its  power, 
may  be  strictly  termed  a  machine ;  while  a  harrow,  which  neither 
alters  the  course  nor  changes  the  velocity  of  the  force  applied,  may 
with'  more  propriety  be  regarded  as  simply  an  implement  or  tool. 
In  common  language,  however,  these  distinctions  are  not  accurate- 
ly observed,  and  a  machine  is  usually  considered  to  be  any  instru- 
ment  consisting  of  different  moving  parts. 

All  machines,  however  complex,  may  be  resolved  into  two  sim- 
ple parts,  or  simple  machines.    These  are, 

1.  The  Lever  : 

2.  The  Inclined  Plane. 

The  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  pulley,  are  modified  applications  of 
the  lever  and  the  wedge  and  the  screw,  of  the  inclined  plane,  as 
will  be  shown  on  the  following  pages.  These  six,  are  usually 
termed  the  mechanical  powers.  As  they  really  do  not  possess  any 
power  in  themselves,  the  term  "simple  machines"  may  be  re- 
garded as  most  correct. 

The  Law  of  Virtual  Velocities. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  simple  machines,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plain a  very  important  truth,  which  may  be  considered  as  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  all  mechanical  philosophy,  and  which  renders 
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plain  and  simple  njany  things  which  would  otherwise  6eem  strange 
or  contradictory.  This  is,  that  the  force  required  to  lift  any  given 
body,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  that  body,  and  also 
to  the  height  to  be  raised.  For  instance,  it  requires  twice  the  force 
to  raise  two  pounds  as  to  raise  one  pound,  three  times  the  force  to 
raise  three  pounds,  and  so  forth.  Also,  twice  as  great  a  force  is 
needed  to  elevate  any  weight  two  feet  as  one  foot,  or  three  times 
as  great  for  three  feet,  and  so  on.  Again,  combining  these  together 
four  times  as  great  a  force  is  required  to  raise  two  pounds  to  a 
height  of  two  feet,  as  to  raise  one  pound  only  one  foot ;  eight  times 
as  great  for  four  feet,  and  so  on.  This  holds  true,  no  matter  by 
what  kind  of  machinery  it  is  accomplished.  Now,  this  may  all 
sept  very  simple,  but  it  serves  to  explain  the  real  power  possessed 
by  all  machines. 

Take  another  example.  Suppose  that  one  wishes  to  raises 
weight  of  1 ,000  pounds  to  a  height  of  one  foot.  If  his  strength  is 
only  equal  to  100  pounds,  the  weight  would  be  ten  times  too  heavy 
for  him.  He  might,  therefore,  divide  it  into  ten  equal  parti  of  100 
pounds  each.  Raising  each  part  separately  the  required  height  of 
one  foot,  would  be  the  same  as  raising  one  of  them  ten  feet  high. 
The  weight  is  lessened  ten  times,  but  the  distance  is  increased  ten 
times.  But  there  are  some  objects,,  as  for  example,  blocks  of  stone 
or  sticks  of  timber,  which  cannot  well  be  divided  into  parts  in  ac- 
tual practice.  He  therefore  resorts  to  a  machine  or  mechanical 
power,  by  which  the  same  result  is  accomplished  by  raising  the 
whole  weight  in  one  mass,  with  his  single  strength ;  but  in  this 
case  as  well  as  the  other,  the  moving  force  which  he  applies,  must 
pass  through  ten  times  the  space  of  the  weight.  We  therefore, 
arrive  at  the  general  rule,  that  the  distance  moved  by  the  weight 
is  as  much  less  than  that  moved  by  the  power,  as  the  power  is  less 
than  the  weight.  This  rule  is  termed  by  some  writers,  the  u  rule 
of  virtual  velocities  ;"  virtual,  meaning  not  apparent  or  actual, 
but  according  to  the  real  effect ;  because  the  increase  in  the  velo- 
city of  the  power  makes  up  for  increase  in  the  size  of  weight. 
This  rule  will  be  better  understood  after  considering  its  applica- 
tion to  the  different  simple  machines. 
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The  Lever. 
The  simplest  of  all  machines  is  the  lever.    It  consists  of  a  rod  or 


Flo.  97. 

bar,  one  end  resting  upon  a  prop  or  fulcrum  F,  (Fig.  27,)  near  which 
is  the  weight  W,  moved  by  the  hand  at  P.  The  stone  may  weigh 
1,000  pounds;  yet  if  it  is  ten  times  as  near  the  fulcrum  as  the  man's 
hand  is,  a  force  of  100  pounds  will  lift  it.  But  it  will  be  moved  only 
a  tenth  part  as  high  as  the  hand  has  been  moved,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  By  placing  the  stone  still  nearer  the  fulcrum,  still 
less  will  be  the  power  required  to  raise  it,  but  then  the  distance  ele- 
vated would  be  also  still  less.  By  sufficiently  increasing  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  parts  of  the  lever,  the  strength  of  a 
child  merely  might  be  made  to  move  more  than  four  horses  could 
draw. 

These  performances  of  the  l$ver  often  excite  astonishment  at 
what  appears  to  be  out  of  the  common  course  of  things.  Tet,  when 
examined  by  the  principles  of  mechanics,  instead  of  appearing  mat- 
ters of  astonishment,  they  are  found  to  be  only  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary results  of  the  laws  of  force.  In  the  case  of  the  lever  just 
described,  it  is  often  incorrectly  supposed  that  the  power  itself  sus- 
tains the  weight.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
rests  upon  the  fulcrum.  We  often  see  proofs  of  this  error  in  com- 
mon practice,  where  fulcrums  or  props,  entirely  insufficient  to  up- 
hold the  enormous  weight  to  be  raised,  are  attempted  to  be  used. 
If  the  weight,  for  instance  be  ten  times  as  near  the  fulcrum  as  to 
the  power,  then  nine-tenths  of  the  weight  rests  upon  the  fulcrum, 
and  the  remaining  tenth  only  is  sustained  by  the  lifting  power. 
The  lever  only  allows  the  power  to  expend  itself  through  a  longer 
distance,  and  thus  by  concentrating  itself  at  the  weight,  to  elevate 
the  latter  through  the  shorter  distance,  according  to  the  rule  of  vir- 
tual velocities  already  explained. 

The  fulcrum  may  be  placed  between  the  weight  and  the  power* 
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as  in  Fig.  28,  or  the  power  may  be  placed  between  the  fulcrum  and 
the  weight,  as  in  Fig.  29,  the  same  principle  of  virtual  velocities  ap- 
plying in  all  cases. 
v  i  f*\     Where  the  fulcrum  is  be- 
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■  ■■rr  -tm^m3tS  tween   the  power    and   the 

fio.29.  '  weight,   as  in  Fig.  28,  it  is 

called  a  lever  of  the  first  kind.    Where  the  weight  is  between  the 

fulcrum  and  the  power,  as  in  Fig.  27,  it  constitutes  a  lever  of  the 

second  kind. 

w  I  J  i,  r       Where  the  power  is  between 

da  k£  i  |k-  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight,  as  in 

Flo  gg  Fig.  29,  it  is  termed  a  lever  of  the 

third  kind. 

1.  Many  examples  occur  in  practice  of  levers  of  the  first  kind. 
A  crowbar,  used  to  raise  stones  from  the  earth,  is  an  instance  of  this 
sort ;  so  is  a  handspike  of  any  kind  used  in  the  same  way.  A  ham- 
mer for  drawing  a  nail  operates  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  theheel 
being  the  fulcrum,  the  nail  the  weight,  and  the  hand  the  power ; 
the  distance  through  which  the  handle  passes  being  several  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  claws,  the  force  exerted  on  the  nail  is  in- 
creased in  like  proportion.  A  pair  of  scissors  consists  of  two  levers, 
the  rivet  being  the  fulcrum ;  and  in  using  them,  as  every  one  has 
observed,  a  greater  cutting  force  is  exerted  near  the  rivets  than  to- 
wards the  points.  This  is  owing  to  the  power  being  expended 
through  a  greater  distance  near  the  points,  according  to  the  role 
already  explained.  Pincers,  nippers,  and  other  similar  instruments, 
are  double  levers  operating  in  the  same  way, 

A  common  steel-yard  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  sliding 
weight  becoming  gradually  more  effective  as  it  is  moved  further  from 
the  fulcrum  or  hook  supporting  the  instrument.  The  brake  or 
handle  of  a  pump  is  a  lever  of  this  class,  the  pump-rod  and  piston 
being  the  weight. 

2.  Levers  of  the  second  kind  are  less  numerous,  but  not  uncom- 
mon. A  handspike  used  for  rolling  a  log  is  an  example.  A  wheel- 
barrow is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  fulcrum  being  the  point 
where  the  wheel  rests  on  the  ground,  the  weight  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  load.  'Hence,  less  exertion  of  strength  is  required  in 
the  arm,  when  the  load  is  placed  near  the  wheel ;  exeept  where  th i 
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ground  is  soft  .or  muddy,  when  it  is  found,  advantageous  to  place 
the  load  so  that  the  arm  shall  sustain  a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
to  prevent  the  wheel  sinking  Into  the  soil.  A  two-wheeled  cart  is 
a  similar  example,  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  the  ground  is  soft, 
the  load  should  be  placed  forward  towards  the  horse  or  oxen ;  on 
the  other  hand,  on  a  smooth  and  hard,  or  on  a  plank  road,  the  load 
should  be  more  nearly  balanced.  An  observance  of  this  rule  would 
often  save  a  great  deal  of  needless  waste  of  strength. 

3.  In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  weight  being  further  from  the 
fulcrum  than  the  power,  it  is  only  used  where  great  power  is  of 
secondary  importance  when  compared  with  rapidity  and  despatch. 
A  hand-hoe  is  of  this  class,  the  left  hand  acting  as  the  fulcrum,  the 
right  hand  as  the  power,  and  the  resistance  overcome  by  the  blade 
of  the  hoe,  as  the  weight.  A  hand-rake  is  similar,  as  well  as  a  fork 
used  for  pitching  hay.  Tongs  are  double  levers  of  this  kind,  as  also 
the  shears  used  in  shearing  sheep.  The  limbs  of  animals,  general- 
ly,  are  levers  of  the  third  kind.  The  joint  of  the  bone  is  the  ful- 
crum ;  the  strong  muscle  or  tendon  attached  to  the  bone  near  the 
joint  is  the  power ;  anci  the  weight  of  the  limb,  with  whatever  re- 
sistance it  overcomes,  is  the  weight.  A  great  advantage  results  from 
this  contrivance,  because  a  slight  contraction  of  the  muscle  gives  a 
swift  motion  to  the  limb,  so  important  in  walking  and  running,  and  ' 
in  the  use  of  the  arms. 

The  power  of  any  lever  is  easily  calculated  by  measuring  the 
length  of  its  two  arms,  that  is,  ,  „.£>.* 

the  two  parts  into  which  it  is    ;  ■„*'  "  '  ^iffiU'j  A  '       3 

divided  by  the  weight,  ful-    f     _^^^"         *^F 
crum,and  power.    In  a  lever  -i--v**'  fw.  30. 

of  the  first  kind,  if  the  weight  and  power  be  equally  distant  from 
the  fulcrum,  they  will  move  through  equal  distances,  and  nothing 
will  be  gained,  that  is,  a  power  of  100  pounds  will  lift  a  weight  of 
1 00  pounds  only.    If  the  pow-  «?*•<*. : 
er  be  twice  as  far  as  the  weight,   |  "?*::::=:::.. 

its  force  will  be  doubled;  iff  '?'         '"''ss?:rrs£?._... 

three  times,  it  will  be  tripled,  '     vv  r*   'jfre 

and  so  forth.    In  a  lever  of  Fl6  31    " 

the  second  kind,  if  the  weight  be  equidistant  between  the  fulcrum 
Ami  power,  the  power  will  move  through  twice  the  distance  of  the 
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weight,  and  its'  power  will  therefore  be  doubled ;  if  twice  as  far  it 
will  be  tripled,  and  so  on,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figures.  The 
same  mode  of  reasoning  will  show  precisely  to  what  extent  the  force 
is  diminished  in  levers  of  the  third  kind. 

These  roles  will  show  in  what  manner  a  load  borne  on  a  pole  is 
to  be  placed  between  two  persons  carrying  it.  If  equidistant  be- 
tween them,  each  will  sustain  a  like  portion.  If  the  load  be  twice 
as  near  to  one  as  to  the  other,  the  shorter  end  will  receive  double 
the  weight  of  the  longer.  For  the  same  reason,  when  three  horses 
are  worked  abreast,  the  two  horses  placed  together  should  have 

a 

1  only  half  the  length  of  arm  of  the 

main  whipple-tree  as  the  single 
horse,  Fig.  32.  The  former  who 
has  a  team  of  two  horses  unlike 

« 

in  strength,  may  thus  easily 
know  how  to  adjust  the  arms 
of  H\e  whipple-tree,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  strength  of 
each.  If,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
horses  possesses  a  strength  as  much  greater  than  the  other  as  four  is  to 
three,then  the  weaker  horse  should  be  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  whip- 
pie-tree  made  as  much  longer  than  the  other  arm  as  four  is  to  three. 
In  all  the  preceding  estimates,  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the 
lever  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration.  In  a  lever  of  the  first 
kind,  if  the  thickness  of  the  two  arms  are  so  adjusted  that  it  will 
remain  balanced  on  the  fulcrum,  its  weight  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  increase  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum.  But  if  it  be 
of  equal  size  throughout,  its  longer  arm,  being  the  heaviest,  will 
add  to  its  power.  The  amount  thus  added  will  be  equal  to  the 
excess  in  the  weight  of  this  arm,  applied  so  far  along  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  this  excess.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  scantling 
twelve  feet  long,  a  J,  Fig.  33,  be  used  as  a  lever  to  lift  the  corner 

of  a  building,  then  the  two 
portions,  ac>cd9  will  mutu- 
ally balance  each  other.  If 
these  be  each  a  foot  in 
length,  the  weight  of  tan 
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feet  will  be  left  to  bear  down  the  lever.  The  centre  of  gravity  of 
this  portion  will  be  at  e,  six  feet  from  the  fulcrum,  and  it  will  con- 
sequently exert  a  force  under  the  building  equal  to  six  times  its  own 
weight.  If  the  scantling  weigh  five  pounds  to  the  foot,  or  fifty  pounds 
for  the  excess,  this  force  will  be  equal  to  three  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  lever  of  the  second  kind,  its  weight  operates  against  the 
moving-power.  If  it  be  of  equal  size  throughout,  this  will  be  equal 
to  just  one-half  the  weight  of  the  lever,  the  other  half  being  sup- 
ported by  the  fulcrum. 

With  the  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  rule  applied  to  the  first 
must  be  exactly  reversed. 

A  great  power  may  be  attained  without  the  inconvenience  of 

i 

resorting  to  a  very  long  lever,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  levers. 
In  Fig.  34,  the  small  weight  P,  acting  as  a  moving  power,  exerts  a 
three-fold  force  on  the  next  lever ;  this  in  its  turn  acts  in  the  same 
degree  on  the  third,  which  again  increases  the  power  three  times. 
Consequently,  the  moving  power  P  acts  upon  the  weight  Win  a 
twenty-sevenfold  degree  j  the  former  passing  through  a  space 
twenty-seven  times  as  great  as  the  latter. 

A  combination  of  levers  like  this  I    \\if 

is  employed  in  self-regulating  stoves.  *|    i  J^  1.  tfvA 

It  is  however  used  to  multiply  in-  p,..  34. 

stead  of  to  diminish  motion.    The  expansion  of  a  metallic  rod  by 
beat  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  acts  on  a  set  of  iron  levers  and  the 
motion  is  increased  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  draught-valve  to 
-  about  one  hundred  times. 

A  more  compact  arrangement  of 
compound  levers  is  shown  in  Fig. 
34,  a,  where  the  power  P  acts  on  the 
lever  A,  exerting  a  force  on  the  lever 
B  five  times  as  great  as  the  power. 
B  acts  on  the  lever  G  with  a  force  in- 
creased three  times,  and  this  again  on 
the  ^weight  W,  with  a  four-fold  force. 
Multiplying  5, 3,  and  4  together,  the 
product  is  60 5  hence  a  force  of  one  fm.  si, «.    « 

pound  at  P  will  support  60  lbs.  at  W.    By  graduating  (or  makii^j 
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into  notches)  the  lever  C,  so  that  the  distance  is  measured  as  the 
weight  is  moved  along  it,  a  compact  and  powerful  steel-yard  for 
weighing  is  formed. 


Wheel  and  Axle. 

In  treating  of  the  lever,  it  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  exerting 
a  force  through  a  small  distance  only.  Hence,  if  a  heavy  body 
were  required  to  be  elevated  to  any  considerable  height,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  it  by  a  succession  of  effort^.  This  in- 
convenience is  removed  by  a  constant  and  unremitted  action  of  the 
lever,  in  the  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

Let  the  weight,  w,  Fig.  35,  be  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  from  the  end  of  the 
lever  a  6,  and  a  wheel  attached  to  the 
lever  so  that  this  cord  may  wind  up- 
,on  it  as  the  weight  is  elevated.  Then, 
let  the  power  be  applied  at  the  other 
end  by  means  of  a  cord,  and  a  larger 

wheel  be  attached  so  that  this  cord  too 
may  wind  upon  the  larger  wheel.  These 
two  wheels  (fastened  together  so  as  to 
form  one,)  as  they  are  made  to  revolve 
on  their  axis,  will  now  constitute  in 
x  a  manner  a  succession  of  levers,  acting  through  an  indefinite 
distance  according  to  the  length  of  the  cords.  The  levers  here  suc- 
cessively acting  are  of  the  "  first  kind,"  and  the  axis  of  the 
wheels  is  the  fulcrum.  This  arrangement  constitutes  in  substance 
the  wheel  and  axle;  and  its  power,  like  that  of  the  simple  lever,  de- 
pends on  the  comparative  velocity  of  the  weight  and  of  the  moving 
force.  If,  for  example,  the  larger  wheel  is  four  times  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  smaller,  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds  applied 
to  the  outer  cord,  will  raise  a  weight  of  four  hund  red  pounds. 

The  thickness  of  the  rope  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 
This  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  outer 
wheel,  but  often  considerable  when  compared  with  that  of  the  in- 
ner.   To  be  strictly  accurate,  therefore,  the  force  must  be  consi- 
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dered  as  acting  at  the  centre  of  the  rope  \  hence  the  diameter  of 
the  rope  must  be  added  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

There  are  various  forms  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  In  the  common 
windlass,  motion  is  given  to  the  axle  by  means  of  a  winch,  which  is  a 
lever  like  the  handle  of  a  grind-stoqe.  The  windlass  used  in  dig- 
ging wells,  has  usually  four  projecting  levers  or  arms.  The  wheel 
used  in  steering  a  vessel  is  furnished  with  pins  in  the  circumference, 
to  which  the  hand  is  applied  in  turning  it.  In  the  capstan  (for 
weighing  anchor)  the  axis  is  vertical,  and  horizontal  levers  are  ap- 
plied around  it,  so  that  several  men  may  work  at  it  at  once.  The 
power  of  all  these  forms  is  easily  calculated  by  the  rule  of  virtual 
velocities,  that  is,  that  the  velocity  with  which  the  power  moves  is 
as  many  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  weight,  as  the 
weight  exceeds  the  power.  A  simple  and  convenient  rule  for  com- 
puting in  numbers  the  power  of  wheel  work,  is  the  following  :  Mul- 
tiply all  the  numbers  together  which  express  either  the  circumfer- 
ences or  diameters  of  the  large  wheels ;  and  then  multiply  together 
all  the  numbers  which  express  the  diameters  of  the  smaller  wheels 
or  pinions ;  divide  the  greater  number  by  the  lesser,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  power  sought. 

Where  great  power  is  required,  several  wheels  and  axles  may  be 
combined  in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  the  compound  system 
of  levers  already  explained.  In  this  case  the  axis  of  one  wheel 
acts  on  the  circumference  of  the  next,  producing  a  continued  slow- 
er motion,  and  increasing  the  power  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  wheels  are  made  thus  to  act  by  means  of  cogs  or  teeth,  or  of 
bands.  In  ordinary  practice,  however,  c6mbined  wheels  are  made 
use  of  to  multiply  motion,  instead  of  to  diminish  it,  familiar  in- 
stances of  which  occur  in  the  grist-mill  and  threshing  machine. 

In  connecting  a  system  of  wheels,  the  cord  or  strap  may  be  used 
where  great  force  is  not  required,  the  friction  round  the  circum- 
ference being  sufficient  to  prevent  slipping.  Where  the  force  is 
great,  the  necessary  tension  or  tightness  of  the  cord  produces  too 
great  a  friction  at  the  axle.  In  such  cases,  cogs  or  teeth  must  be 
resorted  to. 

The  term  teeth  is  usually  applied  when  they  are  formed  of  the 
same  piece  as  the  wheel,  as  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  wheels  ;  cogs 
are  teeth  formed  separately  and  inserted  into  the  wheel,  as  with 
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wooden  wheels.    Pinions  are  the  small  wheels,  or  more  properly 
teeth  set  on  axles. 

The  form  of  the  teeth  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  amount 
of  friction  among  wheelwork. 
Badly  formed  teeth  are  repre- 
sented at  a,  in  the  annexed 
figure,  consisting  of  square  pro- 
jecting pins.  When  these  teeth 
first  come  into  contact  with 
each  other,  they  act  Miqudy 
together,  and  thus  a  part  of 
their  force  is  lost ;  and  they 
Pw.  35. .  continue  scraping  together  with 

'  a  large  amount  of  friction,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  contact  These 
effects  are  avoided  by  giving  to  them  the  curved  form  represented  by 
b. '  Here,  instead  of  pressing  each  other  obliquely,  they  act  at  right 
angles,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  ;  and  instead  of  scraping,  they 
roll  over  each  other  with  ease.  These  curves  are  ascertained  by 
mathematical  calculation,  which  cannot  be  here  given ;  it  may  be 
enough  to  state  that  they  should  be  so  formed  that  the  points  in 
contact  shall  always  work  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Wheel  work  is  •  often  defective  in  consequence  of  the  relative 
number  of  teeth,  working  together,  not  being  such  as  to  equalize 
the  wear  of  all  alike.  If  the  number  of  teeth  on  a  wheel  is  divi- 
ded without  a  remainder  by  the  number  of  the  pinion,  then  the  same 
teeth  will  repeatedly  engage  each  other,  and  they  will  often  wear 
unevenly.  The  number  should  be  so  arranged,  that  every  tooth  of 
the  pinion  may  work  in  succession  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel. 
This  is  best  effected  by  first  taking  a  number  for  the  wheel  that 
will  be  evenly  divided  by  the  number  on  the  pinion,  and  then  ad- 
ding one  more  tooth  to  the  wheel.  This  will  effect  a  continual 
change,  so  that  no  two  shall  be  engaged  with  each  other  twice  un- 
til all  the  rest  have  been  gone  through  with).  This  odd  tooth  is 
called  the  hunting  cog. 


The  Pulley. 

Let  a  cord,  fixed  at  one  end,  pass  ronnd  a  moveable  grooved 
wheel,  and  be  grasped  by  the  hand  at  the  otherend;  then,  in  lifting 
any  weight  attached  to  the  wheel,  by  drawing  up 
the  cord,  the  hand  will  move  with  twice  the  velo- 
city of  the  weight.  It  will  therefore  exert  double 
the  degree  of  force.  This  operates  precisely  as  a 
succession  of  levers  of  the  second  kind,  the  fixed 
cord  being  the  fulcrum,  and  the  cord  drawn  up  bj 
the  band,  the  power.  It  thus  constitutes  one  of 
the  simplest  kinds  of  the  pulley.    Fig.  36. 

The  wheel  is  called  a  theme;  the  term  pulley  is 
applied  to  the  block  and  sheave  ;  and  a  combina- 
tion of  sheaves,  blocks  and  ropes,  is  called  a  tackle.  n*.  m 

There  are  various  combinations  of  single  pulleys  for  increasing 
power,  the  most  common  of  which  and  least  liable 
to  become  deranged  by  the  cord  being  .thrown  off 
the  wheels  Is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  In  this,  and  in  all 
similarly  constructed  pulleys,  the  weight  is  as 
many  times  greater  than  the  power,  as  the  num- 
ber of  cords  which  support  the  lower  block.  If 
there  be  six  cords,  as  in  the  figure,  the  weight  will 
be  six  times  the  power. 

Where  a  cord  is  passed  over  a  single  fixed 
wheel,  as  in  Fig.  38,  or  over  two  or  more  wheelSj 
as  in  Fig.  39,  no  power  is  gained,  the  moving 
force  being  the  snme  In  velocity  as  the  weight. 
Such  pollers  nvc  sometimes,  however,  of  use,  by 
altering  the  direction  of  the  force.  In  some  of 
the  western  states  the  latter  is  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  unloading  or  pitching  hay  by  means 
of  a  horse  power,  saving  much  time  and  labor,  as  shown  . 
in  Fig.  39.  The  head  of  the  fork,  (Fig.  40,)  is  about 
28  inches  long  and  is  fitted  with  steel  prongs  SO  inches 
long.  The  rope  attached  at  a,  passes  over  the  pulley 
above,  by  which  the  fork,  after  being  thrust  Into  the  hay 
Is  lifted  by  the  strength  of  the  horse  working  just  with-  t 
oat  the  barn  door.  It  is  kept  level  by  means  of  the  rope  I 
b}  until  the  fork  is  high  enough  to  unload,  when  this  rope     p,.. 
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is  Slackened,  and  the  hay  deposited.  The  man  on  the  mow  can  give 
any  direction  to  the  Ijay  he  pleases,  while  it  remains  suspended. 
The  horse  is  backed,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  arrangement 
is  cheap,  and  with  it  six  tons  have  been  pitched  20  feet  high  in  an 
hour. 


Fio.  39. 


Fio.  40. 


The  usefulness  of  the  pulley  depends  mainly  upon  its  lightness 
and  portable  form,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  made  to 
operate  in  almost  any  situation.  Hence  it  is  much  used  in  build- 
ing, and  is  extensively  applied  in  the  rigging  of  ships.  In  the  com- 
putation of  its  power,  there  is  a  large  drawback,  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  preceding  calculation,  which  materially  lessens  its 
advantage.  This  is  ther  friction  of  the  wheels  and  blocks  and  the 
stiffness  of  the  cordage,  which  are  often  so  great  that  two-thirds  of 
the  power  is  lost. 

The  Inclined  Plane. 

The  Inclined  plane  or  slope,  possesses 
a  power  which  is  estimated  by  the  propor- 
tion which  its  length  bears  to  the  height. 
fio.  4i,  If,  for  example,  the  plane  be  twice  as 

long  as  the  perpendicular  height,  then  in  rolling  the  body  * 
up  the  inclined  plane,  (Fig.  41,)  it  will  move  through  twice 
the  distance  required  to  lift  it  directly  from  b  to  c.  There- 
fore only  one  half  the  strength  else  required  need  be  exerted 
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for  this  purpose.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  any  other 
proportion  between  the  height  and  length;  that  is,  the  more 
gradual  or  less  steep  the  slope  becomes  thegreater  will  be  the  ad- 
vantage gained.  A  familiar  example  occurs  in  lifting  a  loaded 
barrel  into  a  wagon, — the  longer  the^plaqk  used  for  rolling  it  upon, 
the  less  is  the  exertion  needed. 

A  body  in.  rolling  freely  down  an  inclined  plane,  acquires  the 
same  velocity  that  it  would  attain  if  dropped  perpendicularly  from 
a  height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  plane.  Thus,  if 
an  inclined  plane  on  a  plank  road  be  100  yards  long  and  16  feet 
high,  a  freely  running  wagon  left  to  descend  of  its  own  accord,  will 
move  32  feet  per  second  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  bottoip,  that 
being  the  velocity  of  a  stone  falling  sixteen  feet.  Or,  a  rail  car  on 
an  inclined  plane  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  high,  will  attain 
a  speed  of  ninety-six  feet  per  second,  or  more  than  sixty-five  miles 
an  hour,  at  the  foot  of  the  plane,  which  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of 
a  stone  falling  three  seconds  or  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet. 

All  roads  not  perfectly  level  may  be  regarded  as  inclined  planes. 
By  the  application  of  the  preceding  rule,  we  may  discover  precisely 
how  much  strength  is  lost  in  drawing  heavy  wagons  up  hill.  IjF 
the  load  and  wagon  weigh  a  ton,  and  the  road  rise  one  foot  in 
height  to  every  five  feet  of  distance,  then  the  increased  strength 
required  to  draw  the  load  will  be  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  or  equal 
to  four  hundred  pounds.  If  it  rise  only  one  foot  in  twenty,  then 
the  increase  in  power  needed  to  ascend  this  plane,  will  be  only  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  great  importance  of  preserving  as  near  as 
practicable  a  perfect  level,  is  very  obvious. 

There  are  many  roads  made  in  this  country,  rising  over  and  de- 
scending hills,  which  might  be  made  nearly  level  by  deviating  a 
little   to   the  ^m^      a-n**  z 

right  or  to  the  r-""" jP&fil  --'"""' 

loft.  Suppose,  -..        mSSPL-riSr"*" 

ibr   example,  ^-<<m^     ** 

that  a    road  fi<>.«. 

t>e  required  to  connect  the  two  points  a  and  6,  Fig.  42,  three  miles 
apart,  but  separated  by  a  lofty  hill  midway  between  them,  and  one 
mile  in  diameter.  Passing  half  a  mile  on  either  side  would  en- 
tirely avoid  the  hill,  and  the  road  thus  curved  would  be  only  one 
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hundred  and  forty-eight  yards  or  one-twelfth  of  a  mile  longer. 
The  same  steep  hill  is  ascended  perhaps  fifty  to  five  hundred  times 
a  year  by  a  hundred  different  farmers,  expending  an  amount  of 
strength,  in  the  aggregate,  sufficient  to  elevate  ten  thousand  tons 
annually  to  this  height,  as  a  calculation  will  at  once  show,— more 
than  enough  for  all  the  increased  expense  of  making  the  road  level. 
It  is  interesting  and  important  to  examine  how  much  further  it 
is  expedient  to  carry  a  road  through  a  circuitous  level  course  than 
over  a  hill.  To  ascertain  this  point,  we  must  take  into  view  the 
resistance  occasioned  by  the  rough  surface  or  soft  material  of  the 
road.  Roads  vary  greatly  in  this  particular,  but  the  following  may 
be  considered  as  about  a  fair  average : — In  drawing  a  ton  weight 
(including  wagon,)  on  freely  running  wheels,  on  a  perfect  level,  the 
strength  exerted  will  be  found  about  equal  to  the  following : 

On  a  hard  smooth  plank  road, 40  pounds. 

On  a  good  McAdam  road, 60       " 

On  a  common  good  hard  road, 100       " 

On  a  soft  road,  about . . . .  200       « . 

Now  let  us  compare  this  resistance  to  the  resistance  of  drawing 
up  hill.  First,  for  the  plank  road — forty  pounds  is  one  fiftieth  of 
a  ton ;  'therefore  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  fifty  of  length  will  increase 
the  draught  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  road.  Hence  the  road 
might  be  increased  fifty  feet  in  length  to  avoid  an  ascent  of  one 
foot ;  or  at  the  same  rate,  it  might  be  increased  a  mile  in  length  to 
avoid  an  ascent  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  But  in  this  estimate, 
the  increase  in  cost  of  making  the  longer  road  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. If  making  and  keeping  in  repair  be  equal  to  three  hundred 
dollars  yearly  per  mile, — and  one  hundred  teams  pass  over  it  daily, 
at  a  cost  for  travelling  of  four  cents  each  per  mile,  being  four  dol- 
lars daily,  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum, — then  the  cost  of 
making  and  repair  would  be  one  quarter  of  the  expense  of  travel- 
ling over  it.  Therefore  the  mile  should  be  diminished  one  quarter 
in  length  to  make  these  two  sources  of  expense  counterbalance 
*  each  other.  Hence  a  road  with  this  amouut  of  travel  should,  with 
a  reference  to  public  accommodation,  be  made  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  longer  to  avoid  a  hill  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  This  es- 
timate, applies  to  loaded  teams  only.  For  light  carriages,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  level  road  would  not  be  so  great.    One-half  to  five- 
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eighths  of  a  mile  would  therefore  bo  a  fair  estimate  for  all  kinds  of 
travelling  taken  together. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rise  in  a  mile  of  road  for  different* 
ascents : 

For  a  rise  of  1  foot  in  10,  the  road  ascends  528  feet  per  mile. 
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The  same  kind  of  reasoning  applied  to  a  common  good  road,  will 
show  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  the  public  to  travel  about  half 
that  distance  to  avoid  a  hill  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  In  this 
case  the  whole  yearly  cost  of  the  road,  including  interest  on  the 
land,  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  would  not  usually  be  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  same  cost  for  plank,  or  would  not  exceed  thirty 
dollars. 

On  railroads,  where  the  resistance  is  only  about  one-fifth  part  of 
the  resistance  of  plank  roads,  the  disproportion  between  the 
draught  on  a  level  and  up  an  ascent,  becomes  many  times  greater. 
Thus,  if  a  single  engine  will  move  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  on 
a  level,  then  two  engines  will  be.  required  for  an  ascent  of  only 
twenty  feet  per  mile ;  four  engines  for  fifty  feet  per  jnile ;  and  six 
engines  for  eighty  feet  per  mile.  x 

Such  estimates  as  these  merit  the  attention  of  the  farmer  in  lay- 
ing out  his  own  private  farm  roads.  It  may  be  worthy  of  consider 
rable  effort  to  avoid  a  hill  of  ten  or  twenty  feet,  which  must  be 
passed  over  an  hundred  times  yearly,  with  loads  of  manure,  grain, 
hay,  and  wood.  TJie  greatly  increased  resistance  of  soft  materials, 
also,  is  too  rarely  taken  into  account.  A  few  lotfds  of  gravel,  well 
applied,  would  often  prevent  ten  times  the  labor  in  plowing 
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through  deep  ruts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  breaking  of  harness  and 
wagons  by  the  excessive  exertions  of  the  ieam. 

The  principles  of  road-making  should  be  better  understood  by 
the  community  at  large.  Farmers  are  deeply  interested  in  good 
roads.  Nearness  to  market,  and  facilities  for  all  other  kinds  of 
communication,  are  worth  a  great  deal,  often  materially  affecting 
the  price  of  land  and  its  products.  The  difference  between  travel- 
ling ten  miles,  through  deep  mud,  at  two  miles  per  hour  with  half 
a  load ;  and  travelling  ten  miles  over  a  fine  road,  at  five  miles  per 
hour,  with  a  full  load,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

"  In  the  absence  of  such  facilities,"  says  Gillespie,  " the  richest 
productions  of  nature  waste  on  the  spot  of  their  growth.  The  lux- 
uriant crops  of  our  western  prairies  are  sometimes  left  to  decay  on 
the  groUnd,  because  there  are  no  rapid  and  easy  means  of  convey- 
ing them  to  market.  The  rich  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  New- York  are  comparatively  yalueless,  because  the  roads 
among  the  mountains  are  so  few  and  so  bad,  that  the  expense  of  the 
transportation  of  the  metal  would  exceed  its  value.  So,  too,  in 
'  Spain,  it  has  been  known  after  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests, 
that  the  wheat  has  actually  been  allowed  to  rot,  because  it  would 
not  repay  the  cost  of  carriage."  Again,  "  When  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment required  a  supply  of  grain  to  be  transferred  from  Old 
Castile  to  Madrid,  30,000  horses  and  mules  were  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  wheat.  Upon  a 
broken-stone  road  of  the  best  sort,  one-hundredth  of  that  number 
could  easily  have  done  the  work."  He  further  adds,  in  speaking  of 
the  improvements  in  roads  made  by  Marshal  Wade  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  "  His  military  road  is  said  to  have  done  more  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Highlands  than  the  preceding  efforts  of  all  the 
British  monarchs.  But  the  later  roads  under  the  more  scientific 
direction  of  Telford,  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  people 
which  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country  for 
the  same  space  of  time.  Large  crops  of  wheat  now  cover  former 
wastes  ;  farmers,  houses,  and  herds  of  cattle  are  now  seen  where 
was  previously  a  desert  ^estates  have  increased  seven-fold  invalne 
and  annual  returns  ;  and  the  country  has  been  advanced  at  least 
one  hundred  years." 
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The  Wedge. 

The  wedge  is  a  double  inclined  plane,  the  power  being  applied 
at  the  back  to  urge  it  forward.  It  becomes  more  and  more  power- 
ful, as  it  is  made  more  acute ;  but  on  account  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  friction,  its  exact  power  cannot  be  very  accurately  esti- 
mated. It  is  nearly  always  urged  by  successive  blows  of  a  heavy 
'  body,  the  momentum  of  which  imparts  to  it  great  force. 

All  cutting  and  piercing  instruments,  as  knives,  scissors,  chisels, 
pins,  needles,  and  awls,  are  wedges.  The  degree  of  acuteness  must 
be  varied  according  to  circumstances  ;  knives,  for  instance,  which  act 
merely  by  pressure,  may  be  made  with  a  much  sharper  angle  than 
axes,  which  strike  a  severe  blow.  For  cutting  very  hard  sub- 
stances, as  iron,  the  edge  must  be  formed  with  a  still  more  obtuse 
angle. 

The  utility  of  the  wedge  depends  on  the  friction  of  its  surfaces. 
In  driving  an  iron  wedge  into  a  frozen  or  icy  stick  of  wood,  as 
every  chopper  has  observed,  the  want  of  sufficient  friction  causes 
it  immediately  to  recoil,  unless  it  be  previously  heated  in  the  fire. 
The  efficacy  of  nails  depends  entirely  on  the  friction  against  their 
wedge-like  faceS; 

# 

The  Screw. 

The  screw  may  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  an  inclined 
plane  winding  round  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  Fig.  43. 
This  may  be  easily  understood  by  cutting  a  piece  of  pa- 
per in  such  a  form  that 
its  edge  a  6,  Fig.  44,  may 
represent    the    inclined 

plane ;  then  beginning  at 
the  wider  end  and  wrap- 
ping it  about  the  cylin- 
drical piece  of  wood,  c,  the  edge  will  represent  the  thread  of  the 
screw. 

Although  the  friction  attending  the  use  of  the  screw  is  considera- 
ble, and  without  it,  it  would  not  retain  its  place,  yet  the  slope  of  its 
inclined  thread  being  so  gradual,  it  possesses  great  power.  This 
power  is  multiplied  to  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  lever  which  is 
usually  employed  to  drive  it.    If,  for  example,  a  screw  be  ten 
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Fig.  43. 
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inches  in  circumference,  and  its  threads  half  an  inch  apart,  it  exerts 
a  force  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  moving  power.  If  it  be  moved 
by  a  lever  twenty  time$  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  screw,  here 
is  another  increase  of  twenty  times  in  force.  Multiplying  twenty 
by  twenty  gives  four  hundred,  the  whole  amount  gained  by  this 
combination,  and  by  which  a  man  applying  one  hundred  pounds  in 
force  could  exert  a  pressure  'equal  to  twenty  tons.  About  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  this  should  however  be  deducted  for  friction. 

APPLICATION  OP  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE 
STRUCTURE  OP  THE  PARTS  OP  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
MACHINES. 

In  contriving  the  more  difficult  and  complex  machines,  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  must  be  closely  studied,  to  give  every  part 
just  that  degree  of  strength  required,  and  to  render  their  operation 
as  perfect  as  possible.  But  in  making  the  more  common  and  sim- 
ple implements  of  the  farmer,  mere  guess  work  too  often  becomes 
the  only  guide.    Yet  it  is  highly  useful  to  apply  scientific  know- 

■ 

ledge  even  in  the  shaping  of  a  hoe-handle  or  a  plow-beam. 

The  simplest  tool,  if  constantly  used,  should  be  formed  with  a 
view  to  the  best  application  of  Strength.  The  laborer,  who 
makes  with  a  common  hoe,  two  thousand  strokes  an  hour, 
should  not  ,wield  a  needless  ounce.  If  any  part  is  heavier  than 
necessary,  even  to  the  amount  of  half  an  ounce  only,  he  must 
repeatedly  and  continually  lift  this  half  ounce,  so  that  the 
whole  strength  thus  spent  would  be  equal,  in  a  day,  to  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  ought  to  be  exerted  in  stirring 
the  soil  and  destroying  weeds.  Or,  take  another  instance.  A  farm- 
wagon  usually  weighs  nearly  half  a  ton ;  many  of  them  might  be 
reduced  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  by  proportioning  every  part  exactly 
to  the  strength  required.  How  much  then  should  we  gain  here  t 
Every  farmer  who  drives  a  wagon  with  its  needless  fifty  pounds  on  an 
average  of  only  five  miles  a  day,  draws  an  unnecessary  weight  eve- 
ry year  equal  to  the  conveyance  of  a  heavy  wagon-load  to  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles. 

Now  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  science,  will  often  enable  the 
farmer,  when  he  selects  and  buys  his  implements,  to  judge  correctly 
whether  every  part  is  properly  adapted  to  the  required  strength. 
We  shall  suppose  for  instance  that  he  intends  to  purchase  a  com- 
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mon  pitch-ibrk.  He  finds  them  differently  formed,  although  all 
are  made  of  the  best  materials.  The  handles  of  some  are  of  equal 
size  throughout. 


Or 


Some  are  smaller  : 

near  the  fork  as  «*•  45. 

Kg.  46,  and  oth-  .  ,       . .  & 

ers^are  larger  near  Fro  ^ 

the  middle,  as  in  ff 


Pig.  47.    Now,  if  *..«,. 

he  understands  the  principle  of  the  lever,  he  knows  that  tlje  right  hand 
plaeed  at  a,  is  the  fulcrum,  where  the  greatest  strength  is  needed,  and 
therefore  the  one  represented  by  Fig.  46,  is  both  stronger  and  lighter 
than  the  others.  Again,  hoe-handles,  not  needing  much  strength/ 
chiefly  require  lightness  and  convenience  for  grasping.  Hence, 
in  selecting  from  two  such  as  are  represented  in  the  annexed  figures, 
the  one  should  be  chosen  which  is  lightest  near  the  blade,  nearly  all 
the  motion  being  in  that 
direction,  the  upper  end 
being  the  centre  of  motion. 
The  right-hand  at  exacting 


<y 


» 
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partly  as  the  fulcrum,  the  Fw,  ^ 

hoe-handle  should  be  slightly  enlarged  at  that  place.  Fig.  48  rep- 
resents a  well  formed  handle,  Fig.  49,  a  clumsy  one.  Rake-han- 
dles should  be  made  largest  at  the  middle,  or  where  the  right  hand 
presses.  Rake-heads  should  be  much  larger  at  the  centre,  and 
taper  touch  to  the  ends,  as  far  less  stress  occurs  there,  the  two 
parts  operating  as  two  distinct  levers,  acting  from  the  middle. 
Horse-rakes  might  be  made  considerably  lighter  than  they  usually 
are,  by  observing  the  same  principles.  The  greatest  strength  requir- 
ed for  plow-beayns,  is  at  the  junction  with  the  mouldboard,  and  the 
least,  near  the  forward  end,  or  farthest  from  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
of  motion. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  farmer  who  has  had  much  experience, 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  all  these  things,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  science.  But  this  scientific  knowledge  would  serve  to  strength- 
en his  experience,  and  enable  him  to  judge  more  accurately  and 
understandingly,yby  showing  him  the  reasons.    And  in  many  cases 
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where  new  implements  were  introduced,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
form  a  good  judgment,  before  all  the  expense  and  losses  of  unsuc- 
cessful trials. 

In  the  heavier  ma- 
chines, it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  degree  of  taper 
in  the  different  parts  with 
accuracy.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  science  is 
needed  to  calculate  this 
with  precision,  but  s 
superficial  idea  maybe 
given  by  figures.   If  a 

^  n.  barof  wood>  a>Fi*  ^ 

fixed  in  a  wall  of  masonry,  it  will  possess  as  much  strength  to  sup- 
port a  weight  hung  on  the  end,  if  it  has  the  form  shown  in  the 
figure,  as  if  it  were  of  the  same  size  throughout,  as  b.  The  first 
is  equally  strong  with  the  second,  and  much  lighter.*  The  same 
form  must  be  given  if  the  bar  is  supported  at  the  middle,  with  a 
weight  at  each  end,  or  with  the  weight  at  the  middle,  supported  at 
each  end,  as  c.  This  form  therefore  is  a  proper  one  for  many  parts  of 
implements,  as  the  bars  of  \Vhipple-trees,  the  rounds  of  ladders, 
string-pieces  of  bridges,  and  any  cross-beams  for  supporting  weights. 
One-half  of  this  form,  as  a,  is  the  proper  form  for  rake  teeth, 
wheelbarrow  handles,  spade  handles,  &c.  On  fence  posts,  the  pres- 
sure being  nearly  alike  on  all  parts,  they  should  be  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge.  Therefore,  a  post  of  equal  size  throughout,  con- 
tains nearly  twice  as  much  timber  as  is  needed  for  strength  only. 
The  form  of  these  parts  must,  however,  be  modified  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  whipple-trees  must  be  large  enough  at  the  ends  to 
receive  the  iron  hooks,  wagon-tongues  for  ironing  at  the  end,  and 
spade-handles  for  the  easy  grasp  of  the  hand. 

The  axle-trees  of  wagons  must  be  made  not  only  strong  in  the 
middle,  or  centre  of  pressure,  but  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  hub, 
because  the  wheels,  when  thrown  side-wise  in  a  rut,  or  on  a  sideling 
road,  operate  as  levers  at  that  point.    The  two  annexed  figures 

•  The  simple  style  of  this  essay  precludes  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  calcalatioa.   The  fonn, 
where  the  stick  taocrs  only  on  one  side,  is  a  common  parabola  j  if  on  all  sides  a  cubic  parabola. 
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show  the  manner  in  which  the  axles  of  carts  may  be  rendered 
lighter,  without  lessening  the  strength,  a  being  the  common  form,  and 
b  the  improved  one. 

Sometimes  several  forces  act  at  once  on  different  parts.    For  ex- 
ample,  the  spokes 
of  wagon-wheels  re- 
quire strength  at  the    rf— -jf*"' »  ■  ■     I  mv,. ^- 

hub  for   stiffening       kui      ^*l "'  '"     "^ 

the    wheel  3    they    frTTi Cj— 

must  be  strong  in    W*  ^-^  — 33 

the  middle  to  pre-    Ibn^ 
vent  bending,  and  f».si.      v 

large  enough  at  the  outer  ends,  where  they  are  soonest  weakened 
by  decay.  Hence  there  should  be  nearly  a  uniform  taper,  slight- 
ly larger  at  the  middle,  and  with  an  enlargement  at  the  outer  end ; 
as  c,  Fig,  51. 

A  very  useful  rule  in  practice,  in  giving  strength  to  structures 
is  this  :  the  strength  of  every  square  beam  or  stick  to  support  a 
weight,  increases  exactly  as  the  width  increases,  and  also  exact- 
ly as  the  square  of  the  depth  increases.  For  example,  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber eight  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep  or  thick,  is  exactly  twice 
as  strong  as  another  only  four  inches  wide  and  the  same  depth.  But 
where  one  is  twice  as  deep  as  another,  the  width;  being  equal,  it  is 
four  times  stronger ;  if  three  times  as  deep,  it  is  nine  times  stronger, . 
and  so  on.  The  same  rule  will  show  that  a  board  an  inch  thick 
and  twelve  inches  wide,  will  be  twelve  times  as  strong  when  edge- 
wise, as  when  lying  flat.  Hence  the  increase  in  strength  given  to 
whipple-trees,  fence-posts,  joists,  rafters  and  string-pieces  to  farm- 
bridges,  by  making  them  narrow  and  deep. 

Again,  the  strength  of  a  round  stick  increases  as  the  cube  of  the 

diameter  increases.  That  is,  a  round  piece  of  wood,  three  inches 
in  diameter ,  is  eight  times  as  strong  as  one  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, and  twenty-seven  times  as  strong  as  one  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  rule  shows  that  a  fork-handle,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
at  the  middle,  is  as  much  stronger  than  one  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter,  as  seven  is  greater  than  four.  Now,  this  rule  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  ascertain  this  without  breaking  half  a  dozen 
fork-handles  in  trying  the  experiment.    Apd  it  would  enable  the 
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manufacturer  to  know,  without  the  labor  of  trying  many  exper- 
ments,  that  if  he  makes  a  fork-handle  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  mid- 
dle, tapering  a  quarter  of  an  inch  towards  the  ends,  it  will  enable 
the  workman  to  lift  with  it  nearly  twice  as  much  hay,  as  with  one 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  only,  through  its  whole  length. 

Plows, 

One  great  difference  between  good  and  bad  plows,  is  in  the  form 
of  the  mouldboard.  To  understand  the  best  form,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  slice  is  first  cut  by  the  forward  edge,  and  then  one 
side  is  gradually  raised  until  it  is  turned  completely  over,  or  bottom 
side  up.  To  do  this,  the  mouldboard  must  combine  the  two  pro- 
perties of  the.  wedge  and  the  screw. 

The  position  of  the  furrow-slice,  from  the  time  it  is  first  cut,  till 
completely  inverted,  may  be  represented  by  placing  a  leather  strap 

flat  upon  a  table,  and 
then,  while  holding 
one  end,  to  turn  over 
*».«>  the  other,  so  as  to 

bring  that  also  flat  upon  the  table,  as  in  figure  52.  Now,  the  mould- 
board  should  have  just  such  a  shape  as  will  fit  the  furrow-slice 
while  in  the  act  of  turning  over,  else  it  will  wear  unequally,  become 
clogged  with  soil  where  the  earth  rubs  slightly,  and  require  greater 

strength   in    the 
C~T~^ — ^7  team.  Byexamin- 

X-  >^\  ing  i t  wffl  be  found 

that  although  the 

twists  like  a  screw,  yet  all  parts  will  be  straight  if  measured  across 
at  right  angles,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Therefore,  by  apply- 
ing this  principle,  the  farmer  can  judge  of  one  important  quality  in 
selecting  a  plow.  If,  for  example,  he  finds  that  a  straight-edged 
stick  will  be  flat  upon  the  face,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  draught, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  53,  the  mouldboard  will  be  so 
fSar  right ;  but  if  the  straight-edge  must  be  placed  in  other  posi- 
tions, as  in  Fig.  54,  it  is  defective. 

Another  defect  in  some  plows,  is  too  blunt  or  thick  a  wedge 
formed  by  the  share  and  mouldboard.    By  the  plow  represented  by 
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.  Pig.  55,  the  earth  must  be  thrown  from  the  land-side  into  the  furrow 
with  a  velocity  about  equal  to  the  motion  of  the  team  :  but  by  the 
one  shown  by  Fig.  56,  the 
team  moves  twice  as  fast  as 
theiarth  is  thrown  by  this 
longer  wedge.  Consequent- 
ly, according  to  the  rule  of 
virtual  velocities,  (already  explained,)  as  applied  to  the  wedge,  there 
is  a  great  gain  in  power.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
ma&e  this  wedge  too  long,  else  the  friction  of  a  greater  length  of  sod 
may  overbalance  the  advantage. 

An  attention  to  such  principles  as  these,  has  resulted  in  an  ex- 
traordinary improvement  within  the  past  thirty  yeafls.  Plows  are 
made  with  one-third  the  former  cost,  that  will  do  more  than  twice 
as  much  work  with  the  same  strength  of  team,  and  do  it  so  much 
better,  that  larger  crops  may  be  reaped  from  the  same  land.  These 
advantages  are  so  great,  that  on  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States, 
there  must  be  a  yearly  saving  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the  work 
of  teams,  one  million  in  the  price  of  plows,  and  millions  of  bushels ' 
in  the  aggregate  increase  of  crops  by  good  tillage.  In  the  two  an- 
nexed figures,  we  have  a  representation  of  an  old  and  an  improved 
plow.  Fig.  57,  is  such  a 
plow  as  is  now  used  in 
some  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Fig.  58,  is  one 
of  the  best  improved 
cast  plows.  Nearly 
as  great  a  difference  exists  between  the  plows  used  here  fifty  years  ago 
and  at  the  present  time.    Some  portion  of  this  great  improvement 

may  have  been  effect- 
ed by  persons  not  fa- 
miliar with  science* 
But  if  sucli  persons 
were  enabled  to  a- 
chieve  so  much,  with 
the  few  truths  which 
tliey    had   themselves  '  — va:  ^ 

laboriously  discovered,  how  much  more  they  might  have  accom- 
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plished,  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  all  that  strong-minded 
men  have  discovered  during  the  course  of  ages,  and  which  is  collect- 
ed together  in  the  form  of  modern  science.  How  much  more,  too, 
would  be  saved  in  time  and  tedious  experiments,  by  applyingjthe 
principles  of  science  already  discovered,  than  by  ascertaining  what 
we  wish  to  know  by  long  repeated  trials. 

MODELS  OP  MACHINES. 

.  Serious  errors  might  often  be  avoided,  and  sometimes  gross  im- 
positions prevented,  by  understanding  the  difference  between  the 
working  of  a  mere  model,  on  a  miniature  scale,  and  the  \Vorking  of 
the  full  sized  machine.  It  is  a  common  and  mistaken  opinion  that 
a  well  constructed  model  presents  a  perfect  representation  of  the 
strength  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  machine  itself. 

When  we  enlarge  the  scale  of  anything,  the  strength  of  each 
part  is  increased  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  or  linear  dimensions ; 
but  the  weight  is  increased  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  Thus,  if 
the  linear  dimensions  of  a  wooden  bar  in  any  machine  be  doubled, 
its  surface  or  its  cross-section  will  be  increased  four  times,  and  its 
whole  bulk  or  weight  eight  times,  Ita  real  strength  (considered 
with  its  increased  length)  would  be  four  times  as  great,  or  as  the 
square  of  its  diameter.  But  if  it  sustained  any  weight  in  a  ma- 
chine, that  weight  would  be  increased  eight  tiirues.  Thus  the 
larger  the  rod  is  made,  the  less  able  it  becomes  to  support  the  still 
greater  increasing  weight.  If  a  model  is  made  one-tenth  the  real 
size  intended/  then  its  different  parts  become  one  hundred  time6 
stronger,  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  heavier  and  so  are  aH  the 
weights  tot  parts  it  has  to  sustain.  All  its  parts  would  move  ten 
times  faster,  and  their  inertia,  and  momentum  would  therefore  be 
ten  thousand  times  greater.  For  this  reason,  a  model  will  often 
work  beautifully  when  made  on  a  small  scale ;  but  when  enlarged, 
the  parts  become  so  much  heavier,*  and  their  momentum  so  vastly 
greater  from  the  longer  sweep  of  motion,  as  to  fail  entirely  of  suc- 
cess, or  to  become  soon  racked  to  pieces. 

This  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  every  part  of  the  works  of 
creation.  The  large  species  of  spiders,  spin  .thicker  webs,  in  com- 
parison with  their  own  diameter,  than  those  spun  by  the  smaller  ones. 
Enlarge  a  gnat,until  its  whole  weight  be  equal  to  that  of  the  eagle,  and 
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great  as  tnat  enlargement  would  be,  its  wing  will  scarcely  have  at 
tained  the  thickness  of  writing  paper,  and  instead  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  animal,  would  bend  down  from  its  own  weight. 
The  larger  spiders  rarely  have  legs  so  slender  in  form  as  the  small- 
er ones ;  the  form  of  the  Shetland  pony  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  large  cart  horse;  and  the  carthorse  has  a  slenderer  form  than 
the  elephant. 

FRICTION. 

The  subject  of  friction  has  been  postponed  or  has  been  merely 
alluded  to,  in  treating  heretofore  of  machines,  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion of  considering  too  many  things  at  once.  As  it  has  often  an 
important  influence  on  the  action  of  machines,  it  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful investigation. 

It  is  familiar  to  most  persons,  that  when  two  surfaces  slide  over 
each  other  while  pressing  together,  the  minute  unevenness  or  rough- 
ness of  their  surfaces  causes  some  obstruction,  and  more  or  less 
force  is  required.    This  resistance  is  known  as  friction. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  resistance  of  one  body  rolling 
over  another.  This  may  be  observed  in  various  degrees  by  rolling 
$n  ivory  ball  successively  over  a  carpet,  a  smooth  floor  and  a  sheet 
of  ice ;  the  same  force  which  would  impel  it  only  a  few  feet  on 
the  carpet,  would  cause  it  to  move  as  many  yards  on  a  bare  floor, 
and  a  still  greater  distance  on  the  ice.  The  two  extremes  may  be 
seen  by  the  force  required  to  draw  a  carriage  on  a  deep  sandy  or 
loose  gravel  road,  and  on  a  railroad. 

If  two  stiff  bristle  brushes  be  pressed  with  their  faces  together, 
they  become  mutually  interlocked,  so  that  it  will  be  quite  difficult  to 
give  them  a  sliding  motion.  This  may  be  considered  as  an  extreme 
instance  of  friction,  and  serves  to  show  its  nature.  In  two  pieces 
of  coarse  rough  sandstone,  or  of  roughly  sawed  wood,  asperities 
interlock  in  the  same  way  but  less  in  degree ;  a  diminished  force  is 
consequently  required  in  moving  the  two  surfaces  against  each  other. 
On  smoothly  planed  wood,  the  friction  is  still  less  ;  and  on  polish- 
ed glass,  where  the  unevenness  cannot  be  detected  without  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  it  is  reduced  still  further  in  de- 

« 

gree. 
In  order  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  friction  between  dif- 
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ferent  substances,  the  following  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance 

is  adopted.  An  inclined 
plane  a  4,  Pig  59,  is  so 
formed  that  it  may  be 
raised  to  an;  desired  height 
by  mean&of  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle and  a  screw.  Lay  aflat 
surface  of  the  substance  we 
fm.  so.  wfth  to  examine  upon  this 

inclined  plane,  and  another  smaller  piece  or  block  of  the  -same  sub- 
stance upon  this  surface,  then  raise  the  plane  until  it  becomes  just 
steep  enough  for  the  block  to  slide  down  from  its  weight  Now  by 
measuring  the  degree  of  slope  we  know  at  once  the  amount  of  fric- 
tion. Suppose,  for  example,  the  two  surfaces  be  smoothly  planed 
wood ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  plane  must  be  elevated  about  half 
as  high  as  its  length ;  therefore  we  know  by  the  properties  of  the 
inclined  plane,  heretofore  explained,  that  it  requires  a  force  equal 
to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  wooden  block  to  slide  it  over  a  smooth 
wooden  surface.  Some  kinds  of  wood  have  more  friction  than 
others  but  this  is  about  the  average. 

From  the  result  of  this  experiment  we  may  learn  that  to  slide  any 
object  of  wood  across  a  floor,  requires  an  amountof  strength  equal' 
to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  object.  A  heavy  box,  for  instance, 
weighing  two  hundred  pounds  cannot  be  moved  without  a  force 
equal  to  one  hundred  pounds.  It  also  shows  the  impropriety  of  pla- 
cing a  heavy  load  upon  a  sled  in  winter,  for  crossing  a  bare  wooden 
bridge,  or  a  dry  barn  floor,  the  friction  between  _  cast-iron  sleigh- 
shoes  and  rough  sanded  plank  being  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  weight.*  Hence  a  load  of  one  ton  (including  the  sled,) 
would  require  a  draught  equal  to  more  than  six  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  too  much  for  an  ordinary  single  team.  On  bare  unfrozen 
ground,  the  friction  would  be  still  greater.  On  a  plank  bridge 
with  runners  wholly  of  wood,  it  would  be  equal  to  half  the  load. 
All  these  facts  may  be  readily  proved  by  actually  placing  the  sled 
on  slopes  of  plank  and  of  earth,  and  of  observing  the  degree  of 
steepness  required  for  sliding  by  its  own  weight. 

•  On  eleto  hard  wood,  with  polished  mcuflk  ihoet,  the  friction  would  be  nmch  Imm,  or  t  fear* 
•t  ifth. 


In  a  similar  way,  we  ate  enabled  easily  to  ascertain  the  fcwroe  re- 
quired to  draw  a  wagon  upon  any  kind  of  level  surface.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  we  wish  to  determine  the  precise  amount  of  force 
far  a  wagon  weighing  with  its  load,  one  ton,  on  a  plank  road. 
Select  some  slight  descent,  where  the  wagon  will  barely  ran  with 
its  own  weight.  Ascertain  by  a  level,  just  what  the  degree  of  de- 
scent is ;  then  divide  the  \v eight  of  the  wagon  by  the  degree  of  the 
slope,  and  we  sJiaU  have  the  force,  sought  for.  To  make  this  rale 
plainer  by  an  example ;  it  will  be  found  that  a  good  newly  laid 
track  if  it  possess  a  descent  of  only  one  foot  in  fifty  feet  distance, 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  motion  to  an  easy-running  wagon ;  there- 
fore we  know  that  the  strength  required  to  draw  it  on  a  level,  will 
be  only  one- fiftieth  part  of  a  ton,  or  forty  pounds. 

The  resistance  offered  to  the  motion  of  a  wagon  by  a  McAdam 
road,  by  a  common  dry  road,  and  by  one  with  six  .inches  of  mud, 
may  be  readily  determined  in  the  same  way  by  selecting  proper 
slopes  for  the  experiment.  If  by  snch  trials  as  these,  the  farmer 
ascertains  the  fact,  that  a  few  inches  of  mud  are  sufficient  to  re- 
tard his  wagon  so  much,  that  it  will  not  run  of  its  own  weight 
down  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  four,  (and  few  common  roads  are  ever 
steeper,)  then  he  may  know  that  a  force  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
whole  weight  of  his  wagon  and  load,  will  be  required  to  draw  it  on 
a  level  over  a  similar  road — that  is,  the  enormous  force  of  five 
hundred  pounds  will  be  needed  for  one  ton,  of  which  many  wagons 
will  constitute  nearly  one  half.  Hence,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
great  importance,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  humanity  to  his 
team,  of  providing  roads,  whether  public  or  private^  of  the  hardest 
and  best  mat  trials. 

Results  with  the  Dynamometer. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  resistance  of  roads  is  by  meant 
of  the  Dynamometer.*  It  resembles  a  spring-balance^  and  one  end 
is  fastened  to  the  wagon  and  the  other  end  to  the  horses.  The  force 
applied  shortens  the  spring,  and  the  degree  of  strength  exerted  is 
shown  by  the  index  upon  a  graduated  scale.  An  inconvenience 
occurs  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  as  comiAonly  constructed,  in 
consequence  of  the  quick  changes  in  the  resistance,  from  the 

*  From  two  Gre«k  wovb  Anmo^  poww,  anA  mlr#t  to  ntuvrv. 
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roughness  of  inequalities  of  the  road.  These  produce  a  constant 
vibration  in  the  index.  This  inconvenience  has  been  removed  bj 
attaching  one  end  of  the  spring  to  a  piston  working  a  cylinder  fill- 
ed with  oil.  A  small  hole  in  the  piston  suffers  the  oil  to  escape  from 
one  end  to  the  other  as  the  draught  varies,  but  prevents  any  sod- 
den change. 

Careful  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  dynamometer  to 
ascertain  accurately  the  resistance  of  various  kinds  of  roads.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  results  : 

On  a  new  gravel  road,  a  horse  will  draw  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  force  applied ;  that  is,  if  he  exerts  a  force  equal  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds,  he  will  draw  half  a  ton  on  such 
a  road,  including  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  the  road  being  perfectly 
level. 

On  a  common  road  of  sand  and  gravel,  sixteen  times  as  much, 
or  one  ton ; 

On  the  best  hard  earth  road,  twenty-five  times  as  much,  or  one 
and  a  half  tons ; 

On  a  common  broken  stone  road  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  times 
as  much,  or  one  and  half  to  two  and  a  quarter  tons. 

On  the  best  broken-stone  road,  fifty  to  sixty-seven  times  as  much, 
or  three  to  four  tons  ; 

On  a  common  plank  road,  cleau;  fifty  times  as  much,  or  three 
tons; 

On  a  common  plank  road,  covered  thinly  with  sand  or  earth, 
thirty  to  thirty-five  times  as  much,  or  about  two  tons  ; 

On  the  smoothest  oak  plank  road,  seventy  to  one  hundred  times 
as  much,  or  four  and  a  half  to  six  tons ; 

On  a  highly  finished  stone  track-way,  170  times  as  much,  or  ten 
and  a  half  tons  ; 

On  the  best  railroad,  two  hundred  and  eighty  times  as  much,  or 
seventeen  and  a  half  tons. 

The  firmness  of  surface  given  to  a  broken-stone  road  by  a  paved 

undation,  was  found  tp  lessen  the  resistance  about  one-third. 

On  a  broken-stone  road,  it  was  found  that  a  horse  could  draw 
only  about  two-thirds  as  much  when  it  was  moist  or  dusty  as  when 
dry  and  smooth ;  and  when  muddy,  not  one-half  as  much.  When 
the  mud  was  thick  only  about  one-quarter  as  much. 
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The  character  of  the  vehicle  has  an  influence  on  the  draught. 
Thus,  a  cart,  a  part  of  the  load  of  which  is  supported  by  the  horse, 
usually  requires  only  about  two-thirds  the  force  of  horizontal 
draught  required  for  wagons  and  carriages.  On  rough  roads  the 
resistance  is  slightly  diminished  by  springs. 

On  soft  roads,  as  earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  the  number  of  pounds 
draught  is  but  little  affected  by  the  speed  ;  that  is,  the  resistance 
is  no  greater  in  driving  on  a  trot  than  on  a  walk ;  but  on 
hard  roads  it  becomes  greater  as  the  velocity  increays.  Thus, 
a  carriage  on  a  dry  pavement  requires  one-half  greater  force 
when  the  horses  are  on  a  trot  than  on  a  walk,  but  on  a 
muddy  road  the  difference  between  the  two  rates  of  speed  is 
only  about  one-sixth.  On  a  railroad,  where  a  draught  of  ten  pounds 
will  draw  a  ton  ten  miles  an  hour,  the  resistance  increases  so  much 
at  a  high  degree  of  speed,  as  to  require  a  force  of  fifty  pounds  per 
ton  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  That  is,  it  would  require  five  times  as 
much  actual  power  to  draw  a  train  one  hundred  miles  at  the  latter 
rate,  than  at  the  former.  Bat  as  the  speed  is  six  times  as  great,  the 
actual  force  during  a  given  time,  would  be  thirty  times  as  great.. 

Wheels  with  wide  tire  run  more  easily  than  narrow  tire,  on  soft 
roads;  on  hard  smooth  roads,there  is  no  sensible  difference.  Wide  tire 
is  most  advantageous  on  gravel  and  new  broken-stone  roads,  both  by 
causing  the  vehicles  to  run  mora  easily,  and  by  improving  the  sur- 
face. For  the  latter  reason,  the  New-York  turnpike  law  allows  stx 
inch  wheels  to  pass  at  half  price,  and  twelve  inch  wheels  to  pass 
free  of  toll.  Wheels  with  broad  tire  on  a  farm  would  pass  over 
clods,  and  not  sink  between  them ;  or  would  only  press  the  surface 
of  new  meadows,  without  cutting  the  turf.  But  where  the  ground 
becomes  muddy,  the  mud  closes  on  both  sides  of  the  rim  and  loads 
the  wheels.  On  clayey  soils,  narrow  tire  unfits  the  roads  for  broad 
wheels.  For  these  reasons  broad  wheels  are  decidedly  objectionable 
for  clayey  or  soft  soils,  and  they  are  chiefly  to  be  recommended 
for  broken-stone  roads,  and  gravelly  or  dry  sandy  localities.  They  are 
also  much  the  best  for  the  wheels  of  drilling-machines,  which  only 
pass  over  mellowed  surfaces. 

The  larger  wheels  are  made,  the  more  easily  they  run  ;  thus  a  \ 
wheel  six  feet  in  diameter  meets  with  only  half  the  resistance  of  a 
wheel  three  feet  in  diameter. 
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A  flat  piece  of  wood,  sliding  on  one  of  its  broad  surfaces,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  amount  of  friction,  as.  when  sliding  upon  its  edge. 
Hence  the  friction  is  the  same  provided  the  pressure  be  tbe  same, 
whether  the  surface  be  small  or  large.*  Or,  in  other  words,  if  tbe 
surfaces  are  the  same,  a  double  pressure  produces  a  double  amount 
of  friction  ;  a  triple  pressure,  a  triple  amount,  and  so  on* 

Friction  is  entirely  independent  of  velocity.  That  is,  if  a  farce  of 
ten  pounds,  is  required  to  turn  a  carriage  wheel,  this  force  will,  be 
ten  pounds,  whether  the  carriage  is  driven  one  or  five  miles  p$r 
hour.  Of  course  it  will  require  five  times  as  much  force  to  draw 
five  miles  per  hour,  because  five  times  as  much  is  expended  in 
every  other  way. 

A  carriage  wheel  or  any  otter 
wheel  revolving  on  an  axle,  will 
run  more  edsily  as  the  axle  is 
made  smaller.  This  is  not  owing 
to  the  rubbing  surfaces  being  less 
in  size,  as  some  mistakenly  sap- 
pose  ;  for  it  has  just  been  shown 
that  this  makes  no  difference  pro- 
vided the  pressure  is  the  same. 
But  it  is  owing  to  the  leverage  of 
the  wheel  on  the  friction  at  tbe 
fh».  6o.  axis :  and  the  smaller  the  axle, 

the  greater  is  this  leverage.  For,,  if  the  axle  a,  Fig.  60;  be  six 
inches  in  circumference,  and  the  wheel,  ft,  c,  be  ten  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, then  the  outer  part  of  the  wheel  will  move  twen- 
ty times  farther  than  the  part  next  the  axle.  Therefore  acccord- 
ing  to  tbe  rule  of  virtual  velocities,  one  ounce  of  force  at  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  will  overcome  twenty  ounces  ,of  friction  at  the  axle. 
Or  if  the  axle  were  twice  as  large,  then  according  to  the  same  rule, 
it  would  require  two  ounces  to  overcome  the  same  friction  acting 
between  larger  surfaces.f 

•  Generally  speaking ,  this  J*  correct ;  tat  when  the  pcessnre  is  wy  mtease  the  /Hctien  Is  sHgWr 
less  on  the  smaller  surface. 

t  The  slower  motion  of  rubbing  surface*  does  not  diminish  the  friction,  for  H  a  about  the  same  wheth- 
er the  motion  be  fast  or  slow ;  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  weight  of  a  atohe  remains  the  same 
whether  lifted  slowly  or  quickly  by  a  lever.  If  the  friction,  of  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  on  their  •**—  be 
equal  to  ten  pounds,  driving  the  horse  fast  or  slowly,  will  not  increase  or  diminish  it.  Bat  fast  dririog 
w»  teejubx-  more  sm&gth,  for  ma  same  reason,  that  a  maa  would  new*  more  strength  to  carry  s 
bag  «**  wheat  up  two  flights  ef  stairs  than  one,  in  one  minute  of  time*. 
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FKclim  Wheels. 

On  this  principle,  friction-wheels  or  frictiim-roUers  are  constructed 
for  lessening  as  much  as  possible  the  friction  of  axles,  in  certain 
oases.  By  this  contrivance,  the  axle  a,  Fig:  61,  in- 
stead of  revolving  in  a  simple  hole  or  cavity,  rests 

on  or  between  the  edges  of  two  other  wheels.  As  ^fm!  a? 
the  axle  revolves,  the  edges  turn  with  it,  and  the  robbing  of  surfaces 
is  only  at  the  axles  of  these  two  wheels.  If,  therefore,  these  axles 
be  twenty  times  smaller  than  the  wheels,  the  friction  will  be  only 
one-twentieth  the  amount  without  them.  This  contrivance  has 
been  strongly  recommended  and  considerably  used  for  the  cranks 
of  grindstones;  but  it  was  not  found  to  answer  the  intended  pur- 
pose so  well  as  was  expected,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  in 
using  a  grindstone  nearly  all  the  friction  is  at  the  circumference, 
or  between  the  stone  and  the  tool,  which  friction  wheels  could  not 
of  course  remove. 

Lubricating  Substances. 

Lubricating  substances,  as  oil,  lard,  and  tallow,  applied  to  rub 
bing  surfaces^  greatly  lessen  the  amount  of  friction  partly  by  filling 
the  minute  cavities,  and  partly  by  separating  the  surfaces.  In  or- 
dinary cases,  or  where  the  machinery  is  simple,  those  substances 
are  best  for  this  purpose  which  keep  their  places  best.  Finely 
powdered  black  lead,  mixed  with  lard,  is  for  this  reason  better  for 
greasing  carriage  wheels  than  some  other  applications.  Drying 
oils,  as  linseed,  soon  become  stiff  by  drying,  and  are  of  little  ser- 
vice. Olive  oil,  on  the  contrary,  and  some  animal  oils,  which 
scarcely  dry  at  all,  are  generally  preferred.  To  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  oil,  the  application  must  be  frequent. 

According  to  the  experiments  made  with  great  care  by  Morin  at 
Paris,  the  friction  of  wooden  surfaces  on- wooden  surfaces  is  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  the  force  applied  ;  and  the  friction  of  metals 
on  metals^  one-fifth  to  one-seventh^ — varying  in  both  cases  with  the 
kinds  used.  Wood  on  wood  was  diminished  by  lard  to  about  one- 
fifth  to  one-seventh  of  what  it  was  before ;  and  the  friction  of 
metal  on  metal  was  diminished  to  about  half  what  it  was  before ; 
that  is,  the  friction  was  about  the  same  in  both  cases  after  the  lard 
was  applied. 
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To  lessen  the  friction  of  wooden  surfaces,  lard  is  better  than  tal- 
low  by  about  one-eighth  or  one-seventh ;  and  tallow  is  better  than 
dry  soap  about  as  two  is  to  one.  For  iron  on  wood,  tallow  is  bet- 
ter than  dry  soap  about  as  five  is  to  two.  For  cast  iron  on  cast 
iron,  polished,  the  friction  with  the  different  lubricating  substances 
is  as  follows: 

Water, 31 

Soap, 20 

Tallow, 10 

Lard, 07. 

Olive  oil, 4   06 

Lard  and  black  lead, 05 

When  bronze  rubs  on  wrought  iron,  the  friction  with  lard  and 
Uack  lead  is  rather  more  than  with  tallow,  and  about  one-fifth 
more  than  with  olive  oil.  With  steel  on  bronze,  the  friction  with 
tallow  and  with  olive  oil  is  about  one-seventh  less  than  with  laid 
and  black  lead. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  least  friction  with  lard  when  hard 
wood  rubs  on  hard  wood ;  with  oil,  when  metal  rubs  on  wood,  or 
metal  on  metal ;  being  about  the  same  in  each  of  all  these  instances. 

In  simple  cases,  as  with  carts  and  wagons,  where  the  friction  at 
the  axle  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  resistance,*  a  slight  variation 
*  in  the  effects  in  the  lubricating  substance  is  of  less  importance  than 
retaining  its  place.  In  more  complex  machinery,  as  horse  powers 
for  threshing  machines,  friction  becomes  a  very  large  item,  unless 
the  parts  are  kept  well  lubricated  with  the  best  materials. 

Leather  and  hemp  bands,  when  used  on  drums  for  wheelwork, 
should  possess  as  much  friction  as  possible  to  prevent  slipping,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  tightening  them  so  much  as  to  increase 
the  friction  of  the  axles.  Wood  with  a  rough  surface  has  one-half 
more  friction  than  when  worn  smooth,  hence  moistening  and  rasp- 
ing small  drums  may  be  useful.  Facing  with  buff  leather  or  with 
coarse  thick  cloth  also  accomplishes  a  useful  purpose. 

Although  friction  is  often  a  serious  inconvenience  or  loss  in  les- 
sening the  force  of  machines,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  it 

•  If  the  friction  at  the  axle  be  one-twelfth  of  the  force,  and  the  diameter  of  the  whecu  ujj  .jmo*  • ' 
?reat  ni  (he  diameter  of  the  axle,  the  friction  at  the  axles  will  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenti- 
eth part  of  the  force— according  to  the  law  of  virtual  velocities  aa  applied  to  the  wheel  and  axle. 
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performs  important  offices  in  nature  and  in  works  of  art.  "  Were 
there  flo  friction,  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be 
clashing  against  each  other  ^rivers  would  dash  with  unbounded 
velocity,  and  we  should  see  little  besides  collision  and  motion.  At 
present,  whenever  a  body  acquires  a  great  velocity,  it  soon  loses  it 
by  friction  against  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  friction  of  water 
against  the  surfaces  it  runs  over  soon  reduces  the  rapid  torrent  to 
a  gentle  stream  ;  the  fury  of  the  tempest  is  lessened  by  the  friction 
of  the  air  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  ocean  is 
subdued  by  the  attrition  of  its  own  waters. 

"  Its  offices  in  the  works  of  art  are  equally  important.  Our  gar- 
ments  owe  their  strength  to  Motion ;  and  the  strength  of  ropes 
depends  on  the  same  cause ;  for  they  are  made  of  short  fibres 
pressed  together  by  twisting,  causing  a  sufficient  degree  of  friction 
to  prevent  the  sliding  of  the  fibres.  Without  friction,  the  short 
fibres  of  cotton  could  never  have  been  made  into  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms  as  they  have  received  from  the  hands  of  ingenious 
workmen."*  Deprived  of  this  retaining  force,  the  parts  of  stone 
walls,  piles  of  wood  and  lumber,  and  the  loads  of  carts  and  wagons, 
as  well  as  the  wheels  themselves,  would  slide  without  restraint,  as 
if  their  surfaces  were  of  the  most  icy  smoothness,  and  walking 
without  support  would  be  impossible. 

The  tractive  power  of  locomotives  depends  on  the  friction  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  iron  rails,  which  is  equal  to  about  one-fifth 
of  the  weight  of  the  engine  j  that  is,  a  locomotive  weighing  fifteen 
tons  will  draw  with  a  force  of  three  tons,  without  producing  dip-  ' 
ping  of  the  wheels, 

Principles  of  Draught. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  or  laws  of  friction  enables  us  to 
ascertain  the  best  line  of  draught  for  teams  when  attached  to  wa- 
gons and  carriages.  If  there  were  no  friction  whatever  upon  the 
road,  the  best  direction  for  the  traces  would  be  parallel  to  the  road, 
that  is,  on  a  level  with  the  wagon.  But  as  there  is  always  some 
friction,  the  line  of  draught  should  be  a  little  rising,  so  as  to  tend 
to  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  on  the  road. 

Now  this  upward  direction  of  the  draught,  should  always  be  ex- 

•  Encyc.  Aroer. 
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actiy  of  such  a  slope,  that  if  the  same  slope  were  given  to  tne  road  the 
wagon  would  just  descend  by  its  weight.  The  more  rough  or  muddy 
the  road  is,  the  steeper  should  be  ttfts  line  of  draughty  or  direction 
of  the  traces.  On  a  good  common  road,  it  would  be  much  less ; 
and  on  a  plank  road,  but  slightly  varied  from  a  horizontal  direction. 
On  a  railroad,  the  line  should  be  about  level.  On  good  sleighing, 
some  of  the  strength  of  the  team  is  commonly  lost  by  too  ranch  slope 
to  the  draught. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  may  be  understood  by  the  following  ex 
planation  :  Let  the  obstruction,  a,  in  the  annexed  figure,  (Fig.  68,; 
represent  the  friction  the  wheel  constantly  meets  with  in  rolling 
over  a  common  road.  To  overcome  this  friction,  the  wheel  must 
rise  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line.  Therefore  if  "the  force  is 
made  to  pull  in  this  direction,  it  will  act  more  advantageously  than 

in  any  other,  because  this  is  the  course  in  which 
the  centre  of  the  wheel  must  move.  Now,  if 
a  downward  dope  were  given  to  the  road  at 
this  obstruction,  the  wheel  and  the  obstruction 
would  be  brought  on  a  level,  and  the  wheel 
Ft*  m.  would  move  with  the  slightest  degree  of  force. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  preceding  rule,  that  a  sled  run- 
ning on  bare  .ground  should  be  drawn  by  traces  bearing  upward  in 
*  large  degree.  The  same  remark  will. apply  to  the  plow,  which 
allies  upon  the  ground  in  a  similar  way  with  the  pressure  of  the 
turning  sod  as  a  load.  Hence  the  reason  that  a  great  saving  of 
strength  results  from  the  use  of  short  traces  in  plowing.  An  ex- 
periment was  tried  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  reasoning  ;  first, 
with  traces  of  such  length  that  the  horses9  shoulders  were  about  ten 
feet  from  the  point  of  the  plow  j  and  secondly^  with  the  distance 
increased  to  about  fifteen  feet.  With  the  short  traces  a  strength 
was  required  equal  to  2£  cwt,  bat  with  the  long  traces  it  amounted 
to3&cwt. 

But  tlie  draught-traces  may  be  made  too  short.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  plow  is  necessarily  thrown  too  much  upon  its  point  to  keep 
it  from  flying  out  of  the  ground,  by  which  means  it  works  badly  in 
turning  the  furrow.  In  addition  to  this  evil,  the  plowman  is  com- 
pelled to  bear  down  heavily,  adding  to  the  friction  of  the  solfron 
the -bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  greatly  increasing  his  labor. 
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The  line  of  draught  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  plow  may  press 
equally  all  along  on  the  bottom,  which  will  cause  it  to  run  more 
evenly  and  with  a  steadier  motion  than  by  any  other  way.  This 
end  will  be  effected  by  giving  the  traces  or  draught-chain  just  such 
a  length  that  the  share  of  the  plow,  the  devise,  and  the  point  of 
draught  at  the  horses'  shoulders 

(or  the  ring  of  the  ox-yoke)  shall  ^^  ^-^'"^ 

form  a  straight  line.    This  is  "^^&£^=^5r"  ! 

shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  Nb^C > — I 

where  A  is  the  place  of  the  ox-  fi*  « 

ring  or  of  the  forward  extremity  of  the  traces.    (Fig.  63.) 

So  great  is  the  difference  between  an  awkward  and  skilful  ad- 
justment of  the  draught  to  the  plow,  that  some  workmen  with  a 
poor  instrument  have  succeeded  better  than  others  have  with  the 
best ;  and  plows  of  second  quality,  have  sometimes,  for  this  reaaro 
been  preferred  to  those  of  the  most  perfe<$  construction. 

HYDRODYNAMICS.* 

Hydrostatics!  treats  of  the  weight  and  pressure  of  liquids  when 
not  in  motion ;  Hydraulics^  of  liquids  in  motion,  as  conducting 
water  through  pipes,  raising  it  by  pumps,  &c. ;  and  Hydrody- 
namics, of  the  forces  of  liquids,  as  for  example  in  applying  it  as  a 
moving  power.  A*  these  are  intimately  connected*  they  will  be 
all  treated  under  one  general  head  in  the  following  pages. 

Hydrostatics. 

A  remarkable  property  of  liquids  is  their  pressure  in  all  direc- 
tions. If  we  place  a  solid  body,  as  a  stone,  in  a  vessel,  its  weight 
will  only  press  upon  the  bottom.  But  if  we  pour  in  water,  the 
water  will  not  only  press  upon  the  bottom,  but  against  the  sides. 
For,  bore  a  hole  into  the  side,  and  the  side-pressure  will  drive  out 
the  water  in  a  stream.  Or,  bore  small  holes  into  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  a  tight  wooden  box,  stopping  them  with  plugs.  Then  press 
this  box,  empty,  bottom  downwards  into  water,  allowing  none  to 
run  in  at- the  top.  Now  draw  one  of  the  side  plugs,  and  the  water 
will  be  immediately  driven  into  the  box  by  the  pressure  outside. 

•  Prom  two  Greek  words,  kudcr,  water,  and  Amaab,  power. 

*  From  two  Greek  words,  Jbubr,  water,  end  eteiof ,  to  stand  or  sasudii. 
t  From  two  Greek  words,  feder,  water,  and  •*!•*,  a  pipe. 
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If  a  bottom  plug  be  drawn,  the  water  will  immediately  spout  up 
into  the  box,  showing  the  pressure  upwards  against  the  bottom. 
Hence  the  pressure  in  all  dirtcHvns,  upwards,  sideways  and  down- 
wards, is  proved. 

The  upward  pressure  of  liquids  may  be  shown  by  pouring  into 
one  end  of  a  tube  bent  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  enough  water 
to  partly  fill  it ;  the  upward  pressure  will  drive  it  up  on  the  other 
side,  till  the  two  sides  are  level. 

On  this  principle  depends  the  art  of  conveying  water  in  pipes 
under  ground,  across  valleys.  The  water  will  rise  as  high  on  the 
opposite  side  the  valley  as  the  spring  which  supplies  it.  The  an- 
cients who  \itere  unacquainted  with  this  property  of  liquids,  con- 
veyed water  on  lofty  aqueducts  of  costly  masonry,  built  level  across 
the  valleys. 

II'  the  valleys  are  deep,  the  pipes  must  be  strong,  because  the 
higher  the  head  of  water  jtho  greater  is  the  pressure.  For  the  same 
reason,  dams  and  large  cisterns  should  be  strongest  at  bottom. 

The  amount  of  pressure  which  any  given  height  of  water  exerts 
upon  a  surface  below,  may  be  understood  by  the  following  simple 
calculation : 

-,. 2ib«.5BJiL       **  there  be  a  tube  one  inch  square,  (with  a 

closed  end,)  half  a  pound  of  water  poured  into 
I  it  will  fill  it  to  a  height  of  fourteen  inches  ;• 

one  pound  will  fill  it  twenty-eight  inches ;  two 
ij4ibi.A2iiL  pounds  fifty-six  inches;  ten  pounds,  twenty- 
three  feet ;  twenty  pounds,  forty-six  feet ;  and 
so  on,    Now  as  the  side  pressure  is  the  same  as 

— -  ii*  Sola.      *^e  Pre!jsure  downwards  for  the  same  head  of 

water,  the  same  column  will  of  course  exert  an 
equal  pressure  on  a  square  inch  of  the  side  of 
the  tube.    Or,  if  the  tube  be  bent,  as  shown  in 
— V*  lb.  14  in.    the  annexed  figure,  (Fig.  64,)  the  pressure  up- 
wards on  the  end  of  the  tube  at  a,  will  be  the 
same  for  the  various  heights. 
Now,  as  the  pressure  of  a  column  fifty  feet 
?  — M  high,  is  about  twenty-two  pounds  on  a  square 

V^/  inch,  the  pressure  on  the  four  sides  is  equal  to 

fm.04.  eighty-eight  pounds,  for  one  inch  in  length. 

•  Trie  u  nearly  correct.    For,  a  cubic  foot  (or  lTfiSettbie  inabea)  of  water  ifejghv  48  !b& 
qaenily  one  pound  wiH  be  97.0  cubic  meow,  and  will  fiU  the  tube  nearly  SB  inchee  bigfe. 
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Henee  the  reason  that  considerable  strength  is  required  in  tabes 
which  have  much  head  of  water,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
torn  open  by  its  force. 

The  question  may  now  arise,  and  it  is  a  very  important  one, 
How  thick  must  be  a  lead  tube  of  this  size  to  prevent  danger  of 
bursting  with  a  head  of  fifty  feet,  or  of  any  other  height1?  To  an- 
swer it,  let  us  turn  to  the  table  of  the  strength  of  materials  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  where  we  find  that  a  bar  of  cast  lead  ons- 
fourth  of  an  inch  square,  will  bear  a  weight  of  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  the  tube  be  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  one  inch  of  one 
of  its  sides  will  possess  an  equal  strength,  that  is,  will  bear  fifty- 
five  pounds  only,  and  the  tube  would  consequently  burst  with  fifty 
feet  head.  If  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  tube  would  just  bear 
the  pressure ;  and  to  be  safe,  should  be  about  twice  as  thick,  or 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  Half  this  thickness  would  be  sufficient  for 
twenty-five  feet  of  water,  which  would  require  to  be  doubled  for 
one  hundred  feet.  A  round  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter,  having  less 
surface  to  its  sides,  would  bo  about  one-third  stronger.  A  tube 
twice  the  diameter  would  need  twice  the  thickness  ;  or  if  less  in 
diameter,  a  proportionate  decrease  in  thickness  might  take  place. 
If  instead  of  cast-lead,  milled-lead  were  used,  the  tube  would  be 
nearly  fbur  times  as  strong,  according  to  the  table  of  the  strength 
of  materials  already  referred  to. 

The  pressure  of  liquids  upon  any  given  surface  is  always  exactly 
iu  proportion  to  the  height,  no  matter 
what  the  shape  of  the  vessel  may  be. 
If  for  instance,  the  vessel  a,  Fig.  65, 
be  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  vessel 
b,  be  tiiree  Inches  in  diameter,  the 
water  being  equally  high  in  both,  the 
pressure  on  the  whole  bottom  of  b,  will  be  nine  times  as  great  as  on 
the  bottom  of  a;  or  any  one  inch  of  the  bottom  of  6  will  receive  as 
great  a  pressure  as  the  bottom  of  a.  Again,  if  the  vessel  c,  broad 
at  the  top  be  narrowed  to  only  an  inch  in  diameter  at  bottom,  the 
pressure  upon  that  inch  will  be  still  the  same,  most  of  the  weight 
of  its  contents  resting  against  the  sides  d  d. 

If  the  vessel  A,  Fig.  66,  be  filled  with  water  to  a  height  of  four- 
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teen  inches,  the  pressure  will  be  half  a  pound 
on  every  square  inch  of  the  bottom,  or  upon 
every  square  inch  of  the  sides  fourteen  inches 
below  the  surface.  If  the  tube  C  be  an  inch 
square,  the  water  will  be  driven  into  it  with  a 
force  of  half  a  pound,  and  will  press.with  that 
force  against  the  one  inch  surface  of  the  stop- 
F„,  *  cock  C.    If  the  tube  B,  be  now  flUed  to  an 

equal  height,  the  same  force  will  be  exerted  against  the  other  side. 
To  prove  this,  let  the  stop-cock  be  opened,  when  the  two  column! 
of  water  will  stand  at  an  exact  level. 
If  enough  water  be  now  poured  Into  the  tube  B,  to  fill  it  to  the 
top,  it  will  immediately  settle  down  on  a  level  »lth 
the  water  In  A,  raising  the  whole  surSwe  in  the 
latter.     This  result  has  seemed  very  strange  to 
many,  who  cannot  conceive  how  a  small  column  of 
water  can  be  made  to  balance  a  large  one.  Bat 
this  difficulty  entirely  vanishes,  when  we  remem- 
ber, that  the  water  in  the  larger  vessel  rises  ai  nracn 
fh.  or.         more  slowly  than  it  descends  in  the  smaller, « tin 
large  one  exceeds  the  smaller ;  thus  acting  on  the  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  a  heavy  weighton 
the  short  end  of  a  lever  is  upheld  by  a  small  weight  on  the  long 
end.    The  great  mass  of  water  is  supported  directly  by  the  bottom 
of  A,  in  the  same  way  that  nearly  all  the  weight  on  the  lever  & 
supported  by  the  fulcrnm.    A  man  who  was  seeking  a  solution  to 
the  absurd  mechanical  problem  of  perpetual  motion,  and  who  sup- 
posed that  the  large  mass  in  A  would  overbalance  the  small  column 
in  B,  and  drive  it  upwards,  constructed  a  vessel  in  the  formshown 
in  Fig.  67,  so  that  the  small  column  when  forced  upwards  wonM 
flow  back  into  the  larger  vessel  perpetually.    He  was,  however, 
greatly  surprised  to  see  the  fluid  in  both  divisions  settle  at  the  san« 
level.* 

This  principle  may  be  further  explained  by  the  following  experi 
ment:  A  B,  (Fig.  68,)  represents  the  inside  of  a  metallic  vessel} 
with  a  bottom  G,  which  slides  up  and  down  water-tight.  If  waW 
be  poured  in  to  fill  the  lower  or  larger  part  only,  it  will  be  found 
to  press  on  he  sliding  bottom  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  itt  own 
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weight;  that  is,  if  there  la  a  pound  of  water,  it  will  press  on  the 
bottom  with  a  force  equal  to  one  pound.    Now,  if 
the  bottom  be  pushed  upwards,  so  as  to  drive  the 
water  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  vesae],  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  bottom  becomes  instantly  much  great- 
er, or  equal  to  many  pounds,  the  wafer  being  the 
same  as  before.    Suppose  the  narrow  part  of  the 
vessel  is  twenty  times  smaller  than  the  larger  part ; 
then  in  pushing  the  bottom  up  one  Inch,  the  water  is 
driven  twenty  inches  upwards  in  the  tube.    So  then,        F*  * 
according  to  the  rule  of  virtual  velocities,  it  will  require  twenty 
times  the  force,  because  it  moves  upwards  twenty  times  faster.* 
This  then,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  Instance  where  a  pound  on  the 
longer  end  of  a  steel-yard  balances  twenty  pounds  on  the  shorter 
end.    In  this  instance,  the  upper  parts,  D  D,  of  the  vessel  operate 
as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  and  offer  resistance  to  the  sliding  part,  as 
soon  as  the  water  begins  to  ascend  the  tube. 

This  principle  is  exhibited  In  the  hydrostatic  bellows,  which 
consists  of  two  round  pieces  of  board,  connected  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  strong  leather,  in  the  top  is  inserted  a  long  narrow  tube  with  a 
small  funnel  at  the  top.  When  water  Is  poured  into  this  tube,  it 
will  raise  a  weight  as  much  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  water  In 
the  tube,  as  the  surface  of  the  upper  board  exceeds  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  tube.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  water  fills  a  tube  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  bellows  are  two  feet  in  diameter,  then 
this  pound  will  raise  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  on  the  bel- 
lows (if  they  are  strong  enough,)  because  the  surface  of  the  bellows 
is  more  than  two  thousand  times  greater. 

In  the  same  way  a  strong  iron-bound  hogshead  may  be  burst  with 
■  the  weight  of  a  single  gallon  of  water,  by  pouring  it  into  a  long  and 
narrow  tube,  set  upright  into  the  bung  of  the  hogshead.  If,  forin- 
stance,  the  inner  surface  of  the  hogshead  be  20  square  feet,  or  3,880 
square  inches,  a  tube  of  water  23  feet  high  will  press  with  a  force 
of  10  pounds  on  every  square  inch,  or  equal  to  a  force  of  28,800 
pounds,  or  14  tons  on  the  whole  surface. 

The  hydrostatic  press  owes  its  extraordinary  power  to  a  similar 
principle  ;  but  instead  of  a  bellows  there  is  a  moving  piston  in  a. 

*  Tin  [Him  win  t»  u  fnal  apoe  tb*  bottom,  •*  if  lb 
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itong  metallic  cylinder ;  and  lattaod  of  the  men  weight  of  il» 

water,  it  is  driven  into  ! 
the  cylinder  by  means 
of  the  lever  of  »  pon- 
erful  forcing  pomp 
An  instrument  of  tills 
sort,  possessing  eno[" 
mom  power,  was  used 
to  elevate  the  greet 
tabular  iron  bridge  in 
England.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  make  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder 
Into  which  the  vita 
Is  driven  no  less  than 
eleven  inches  thick  of 
solid  Iron;  and  so  great 
f».  ».  was  the  pressure  given 

to  the  confined  water,  that  it  would  have  thrown  It  up  a  tube  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 

The  hydrostatic  press  is  applied  with  great  advantage  in  com 
pressing  hay  and  other  bulky  substances  into  a  compact  form,  to 
that  they  may  occupy  but  little  s|>ac«  for  conveyance  to  distant  mar- 
kets. The  accompanying  figure,  (Fig.  69,)  exhibits  the  different 
parrs  of  this  powerful  Urt.  hLie.  A,  is  a,  cistern  to  supply  wat«] 
which  is  raised  by  working  the  handle  B,  of  the  forcing  pump ;  the 
water  passes  through  the  valve  C.  opening  upwards,  and  through 
the  spring-valve  D,  opening  towards  the  large  cylinder  E.  Being 
thus  driven  into  the  space  E,  it  raises  the  piston  F,  and  exerts  * 
prodigious  pressure  upon  the  mass  of  hay,  O.  The  piston  is  low- 
ered by  turning  the  screw  H,  which  allows  the  water  to  pan  hwk 
into  the  cistern  at  I.  In  the  figure,  the  hay  Is  shown  as  visible  to 
the  sight,  in  order  to  represent  the  whole  more  plainly.  But  in 
practice,  it  is  thrown  into  a  square  box  or  chamber  of  strong  plank, 
of  the  size  of  the  intended  bundle.  One  side  is  hung  upon  stout 
hinges,  and  is  opened  for  the  removal  of  the  iiay  when  the  P 
Is  completed. 


To  estimate  the  power  of  this  machine,  divide  the  square  of  the 
'  diameter  of  the  piston  F,  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pla- 
tan of  the  fcrcing-pump,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  power  of 
the  lever  B.  For  example,  suppose  the  piston  F  is  16  inches  in  di- 
ameter, end  the  piston  of  the  forcing-pump  is  2  Inches  in  diameter. 
Then  the  square  of  14  is  266 ;  divide  this  by  4,  the  square  of  2,  and 
die  result  will  be  64.  If  the  lever  B  increases  the  power  five  times, 
the  whole  power  of  the  machine  will  be  1,280  ;  that  is,  a  force  of 
one  pound  applied  to  the  lever  will  raise  the  large  piston  with  a 
force  equal  to  1,250  pounds ;  or,  if  a  force  of  60  pounds  be  given 
to  the  lever,  the  power  will  be  60,000  pounds,  or  30  tons.  Re- 
ducing the  diameter  of  the  smaller  piston  to  half  an  inch,  and  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  lever  to  ten  times,  (he  whole  power  eierted 
will  be  thirty-two  times  as  great,  or  equal  to  960  tons.  la  ordina- 
ry practice,  it  is  more  convenient  and  economical  to  reduce  the  di- 
ameter of  the  larger  piston  to  a  few  inches  only,  making  the  forcing- 
pump  correspondingly  small,  the  power  depending  entirely  on  the 
disproportion  between  them.  Such  presses  maf  be  worked  rapidly 
by  horse,  water  or  steam  power. 

One  great  advantage  which  the  hydrostatic  press' possesses  over 
those  worked  by  screws,  is  the  little  friction  among  liquids,  nearly 
the  only  friction  existing  being  that  of  the  two  pistons,  which  is 
comparatively  small.  Another  is  the  smallfiess  of  the  compass 
within  which  the  whole  is  comprised ;  fcr  a  man  might,  with  one 
not  large*  than  a  tea-pot,  standing  before  hira  on  a  table,  cut  through 
a  thick  bar  of  iron,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  could  chip  pasteboard 
with  a  pair  of  shears. 

Hydraulics.— Liquids  in  motion,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
solids  in  motion.  Falling  water  increases  in  velocity  in  the  same 
way  that  the  motion  of  falling  solids  is  accelerated,  as  already  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  Gravitation.  Thus,  a  perpendicular 
stream  of  water  descends  one  foot  in  a  quarter  of  a  second,  four  feet 
in  half  a  second,  nine  feet  in  three-fourths  of  *  second,  and  sixteen 
feet  in  one  second.  Like  falling  solids,  the  v^ocity  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  will  be  eight  feet  per  second ;  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond quarter,  sixteen  feet  per  second ;  at  the  end  <>f  the  third  quar- 
ter, twenty-four  feet  per  second ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, thirty-two  feet  per  second. 
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Now,  if  there  be  an  orifice  made  in  the  aide  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  water  will  spout  out  with  the  same  swiftness,  as  if  it  fell  perpen- 
dicularly from  an  equal  height,  were  it  not  retarded  a  little  by  fric- 
tion. For  example,  if  the  head  of  water  is  one  foot  above  the  ori- 
fice, the  velocity  would  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  feet  per  second,  but 
for  friction,  which  reduces  it  to  about  five  and  a  half  feet  *  per  se- 
cond. The  velocity  for  any  other  height  of  head,  may  be  easily 
found  by  deducting  the  same  proportionate  rate  from  the  velocity 
of  a  falling  body.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  head  be  sixteen  feet, 
the  speed  would  be  thirty-two  feet,  (as  shown  under  Gravitation^) 
from  which,  deducting  the  friction,  the  real  velocity  would  be 
about  twenty-two  feet  per  second. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body 
increases  at  the  same  rate  as  the  increase  in  the  time  of  falling ;  for 
instance,  the  speed  is  twice  as  great  in  two  seconds  as  in  one ;  three 
times  as  great  in  three  seconds,  four  times  as  great  in  four  seconds, 
and  so  on.  But  the  distance  fallen  through  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  time,  that  is,  it  is  four  times  as  great  in  two  seoonds,  nine 
times  as  great  in  three  seconds,  sixteen  times  as  great  in  four  se- 
conds, &c.  Thus  we  see  that  in  order  to  produce  a  two-fold  velo- 
city, a  four-fold  height  is  uecessary,  &c.    So  also  in  the  escape  of 

water  under  a  head,  to  double  the  velocity  of  the 
stream,  the  head  must  be  four  times  as  high ;  to 
triple  it,  the  head  must  be  nine  times  as  high,  to. 
The  discharge  of  water  from  a  vessel  is  great- 
ly influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  orifice  through 
which  it  flows.    If,  for  example,  a  vessel  or 
cistern  have  a  thin  bottom  of  tin,  with  a  smooth 
circular  hole,  we  might  naturally  suppose  that 
the  discharge  would  be  as  easy  as  it  could  be 
made,  and  that  water  would  pass  as  rapidly 
through  it,  as  through  any  orifice  of  an  equal 
size.    But  this  is  not  the  fact.    As  the  parti- 
Pa,,  to.  cles  approach  this  orifice,  their  motion  throws 
&em  across,  and  they  partly  obstruct  the  opening ;  it  will  be  seen 


•Or,  mere  Mourately,  0.4  fett  per  Moood. 
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that  they  converge  towards  a  point  just  under  the  orifioe,  where 
the  stream  will  be  considerably  contracted,  (Fig,  70.)  If  a  short 
tube  be  inserted  into  the  hole,  (the  head 
being  the  same,)  this  crossing  of  particles 
wil)  be  partly  prevented,  and  the  li- 
quid will  flow  more  rapidly.  The  great- 
est effect  is  produced  when-  the  tube  is 
twice  as  long  as  its  diameter,  (Fig.  71.) 
If  the  tube  be  enlarged  at  its  upper  and 
lower  end,  similar  to  the  form  of  the 
contracted  stream  of  water,  in  Fig.  70, 
.the  quantity  discharged  is  greatly  in- 
creased, (Fig.  72.) 

When  water  flows  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  same  law  applies 
as  to  the  motion  of  a  solid  body  rolling  down  a  plane.  The  velo- 
city increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  is  the  same  as  the 
relocity  of  a  body  falling  freely  downwards  to  a  height  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  plane.  Unless  the  stream,  however, 
is  very  large,  its  speed  is  quickly  diminished  by  the  friction  of  its 
channel,*  until  the  friction  becomes  as  great  as  the  descending  force, 
after  which  the  motion  becomes  uniform.  Hence  the  reason  that 
large  streams,  with  an  equal  degree  of  descent,  flow  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  small  ones,  the  gravitating  force  being  so  much  greater 
that  friction  has  less  effect  upen  them. 

In  pipes,  which  wholly  surround  the  flowing  stream  of  wa- 
ter,  the  friction  becomes  still  greater,  and  is  only  obviated  by 
making  the  pipe  of  larger  dimensions  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
through  the  centre  of  the  tube,  while  a  ring  or  hollow  cylinder  of 
water  is  considered  to  be  nearly  at  test  all  around  it.  The  tables 
at  the  end  of  this  department  exhibit  this  decreased  velocity  in  tube* 
of  various  sizes.  . 

Velocity  of  Water  in  Ditches. 

It  is  often  of  great  practical  utility  to  know  what  amount  of  wa- 
ter may  be  carried  off  in  draining,  or  supplied  in  irrigation,  by 
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channels  of  any  gfrcn  she  and  iisinnl.  The  following  rafe  wffl 
apply  to  all  cases,  from  the  plow-furrow  to  the  mill-race,  orewnto 
the  large  river,  and  may  be  need  by  any  boy  who  understands  earn* 
man  arithmetic. 

3To  ascertain  the  fnean  {of  otunif*)  ttfacty^f  iMfer«»asft'«fciy 
channel  of  equal  size  throughout: 

Let/=»the  fall  in  one  mile  in  inches;.. 

Let  d=3cthe  hydraulic  mean  depth ; 

Let  easvelocity  in  inches  per  second ; 

Then  *=1 .23  v^a/"— or,  in  plain  words,  the  Telocity  is  equal  to 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  multiplied  by  the  fall,  with  the  squaw 
root  of  this  product  extracted,  and  then  multiplied  by  1 .23 

The  hydraulic  mem  depth)*  a  quantity,  which  when  multiplied  by 
the  perimeter*  of  the  channel  in  contact  with  the  water,  gives  as 
area  equal  to  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  stream  of  water. 

This  rule  may  be  rendered  quite  plain  by  an  example.  Suppose 
a  smooth  furrow  is  cut  six  inches  wide  and  four  inches,  deep,  with 
perpendicular  sides,  and  that  it  descends  one  inch  in  a  rod ;  to  find 
the  quantity  of  water  that  will  flow  through  it.  One  inch  fall  in  a 
rod  is  320  inches  in  a  mile.  The  perimeter  in  contact  with  the 
water  will  be  six  inches  on  the  bottom,  and  four  inches  in  each 
8ide=14  inches.  .  The  area  of  the  cross  section  will  be  6  times  4» 
24,  which  divided  by  14,  the  perimeter,  gives  1 ,7=the  hy  l.nullc 
mean  depth.    Then,  by  applying  the  preceding  rule : 

V=\ .23v^5eox"r77==l .23x7.4=9.1  inches,  the  velocity  per 
second  ;  which  would  be  about  one  gallon  per  second,  or  a  hogs- 
head per  minute.  i. 

An  open  diteh,  thereto*,  conveying  a  stream  of  this  size,  weuld 
carry  off  in  three  hours,  from  an  acre  of  land,  all  the  water  which 
might  fall  by  half  an  inoh  of  rain  during  the  wet  season ;  for  half 
an  inch  of  rain  would  be  180  hogsheads  per  acre,  sixty  of  which 
would  pass  off  each  hour ;  or  it  would  supply  la  three  hottffc  by 
the  process  of  irrigation,  as  much  water  as  a  heavy  shower  of  half 
an  inch.  Where  the  descent  is  greater,  the  increased  quantity  may 
be  readily  calculated  by  the  rule  given.  The  capacity  of  smooth- 
sided  underground  channels  may  be  determined  in  the  same  way ; 
but  if  built  of  rough  stones,  great  allowance  must  be  made. 
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In  comrooa  practice,  however,  eonsideraMe  attowanee  must  be 
made  for  the  rough  sides,  which  tend  to  impede  the  current  in  small 
ditcher  By  this  rale,  the  exact  degree  of  descent  In  a  sixty-mile 
u  kvei »  cf  ^  j^  oanal,  was  calculated,  so  that  the  ourrent  might 
be  precisely  half  a. mile  per  hour ;  the  canal  was  dug  and  completed* 
aocording  to  this  calculation.  When  the  water  was  let  in,  the 
whole  channel  filled  evenly  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  a  cor 
rent  of  precisely  half  a  mile  an  hour. 

Levelling  Instruments. 

The  simplest  mode  of  levelling  or  ascertaining  the  slope  for  ditches, 
is  to  cut  a  few  yards  of  the  ditch  so  that  water  may  stand  in  it,  and 
then  to  set  two  sticks  perpendicularly,  both  rising  to  an  equal 
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height  above  the  surface.  The  sticks  should  be  measured  at  equal 
distances  from  the  top  downwards,  and  marked,  and  then  pressed 
into  the  earth  till  the  water  reaches  the  mark.  The  level  may  then 
be  determined  with  much  accuracy  by  "sighting"  over  the  tops  of 
these  sticks.  The  annexed  figure  exhibits  this  arrangement.  The 
shorter  the  stick,  and  the  longer  the  piece  of  water,  the  less  will  be 
the  liability  to  error. 

The  following  simple  mode  may  be 
sufficiently  accurate  where  the  descent 
of  the  ditch  is  considerable.  A,  (Fig. 
74,)  if  a  common  square,  pfaeed  in  a 
slit  in  the  top  of  the  stake  B.  By  mean* 
of  a  plumb-line,  the  square  is  brought 
to  a  level,  when  a  thumb  screw  at  C 
fixes'it  fest.  If  the  square  is  two  feet  J 
long,  and  is  so  carefully  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  plumb-line,  as  not  to  vary 
more  than  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  from 
a  true  level,  which  is  easily  accomplish- 
ed ;  then,  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  two 
feet  will  be  one  inch  in  forty  feet,  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  accuracy  for  many  cases.  ^  n 
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Where  greater  accuracy  is  required,  as  inTong  and  nearly  level 
ditches,  the  "  water  level"  may  be  used.  It  may  be  made  of  a  lead 
tube  about  three  feet  long,  bent  up  an  inch  or  two  at  each  end,  and 
stiffened  by  fastening  to  a  wooden  bar,  A,  B,  (Pig.  75.)    Into  each 

end  is  cemented,  with  sealing-wax, 
a  small  and  thin  vial  with  the  bot- 
tom broken  off,  so  that  when  the 
tube  is  filled  frith  water,  it  may  rise 
freely  into  the  vials.  If  the  tube  be 
now  filled  with  water  colored  with 
cochineal  or  any  dye-stuff,  and  then 
placed  upon  the  tripod  C,  by  look- 
Fls  w  ing  across  the  two  surfaces  of  liquid 

in  the  vials,  an  accurate  level  may  be  obtained.  When  not  in 
use,  a  cork  is  placed  into  each  vial.  "  Sights9'  of  equal  height, 
fastened  to  pieces  of  cork  floating  on  the  water,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  76,  give  a  more  distinct  line.  The  sights  are  formed 
of  fine  threads  or  hairs  stretched  across  the  square  openings. 
To  ascertain  whether  these  threads  are  both  of  equal  heights 
above  the  water,  let  a  mark  be  made  where  they  inter- 
fm.  m  *eot  some  distant  object ;  then  reverse  the  instrument,  or 
turn  it  end  for  end,  and  observe  whether  the  threads  cross  the  same 
mark.  If  they  do,  the  instrument  is  correct ;  but  if  they  do  not, 
then  one  of  the  sights  must  be  raised  or  lowered  until  properly  ad- 
justed. 

In  laying  out  canals  and  railroads,  where  extreme  accuracy  is  need- 
ed, the  spirit  level  attached  to  a  telescope  is  used.  So  great  is  the 
perfection  of  this  instrument,  that  separate  lines  of  levels  have  been 
run  with  it  for  sixty  miles  without  varying  one  inch  ibr  the  whole 
distance. 

The  use  of  a  cheap  and  simple  instrument  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion and  descent  of  ditches,  with  ease  and  precision,  before  com- 
mencing with  the  spade,  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  those  often  meet  with,  whose  only  method  is  to 
"  cut  and  try?9 
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Hydraulic  Machines. 

Machines  for  raising 
water  are  of  frequent 
use  on  every  farm.  One 
of  the  simplest  contri- 
vances for  this  purpose, 
ittht  screw  o/Jlrchimedes. 
It  may  be  easily  made  by 
winding    a    lead    tube  p».  77. 

around  a  wooden  cylinder  or  rod,  (Fig.  77,)  in  the  form  of  a  screw. 
When  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  with  one  end  in  water,  and 
made  to  revolve,  the  water  resting  at  the  lower  side  of  each  turn  of 
the  screw,  is  gradually  carried  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  dis- 
charged at  the  upper  extremity.  Its  simplicity  and  small  liabili- 
to  get  out  of  order,  renders  the  Archimedian  screw  sometimes  use- 
ful, w"here  water  is  to  be  raised  from  an  open  stream  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, as  for  irrigation ;  the  motion  being  easily  imparted  to  it  by 
means  of  a  small  water-wheel  driven  by  the  stream. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  common  pump  for  forms 
within  the  past  ten  years.  The  best  cast-iron  pumps,  made  almost 
wholly  of  this  metal,  far  exceed  in  durability  and  ease  of  working, 
those  formerly  constructed  of  wood,  and  excel  all  others  in  cheap- 
ness. 

The  most  perfect  pump,  perhaps,  in  present  use  is  the 
best  constructed  chain-pump,  a  cross  section  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  78.  The  chain  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
on  the  angular  wheel  by  means  of  a  winch  attached  to  the 
upper  one,  and  being  furnished  with  a  regular  succession 
of  metallic  discs  which  nearly  fit  the  bore  in  the  tube  a, 
the  water  is  carried  up  in  large  quantities.  When  the 
motion  is  discontinued,  the  water  settles  down  again  into 
the  well,  and  consequently  tills  pump  is  not  liable  to  ac- 
cident by  freezing.  By  sweeping  rapidly  through  the 
water,  It  preserves  it  in  better  condition  and  prevents 
stagnation.  The  friction  being  very  small,  it  will  last 
a  long  time  without  wearing  out.  _  _ 
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One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  useful  machines  for  elevaing  water 
is  the  water  ram.  It  might  be  employed  with  great  advantage  on 
many  farms,  were  its  principle  and  mode  of  action  better  under- 
stood. By  means  of  a  small  stream,  with  only  a  few  feet  fell,  a 
current  of  water  may  be  driven  to  an  elevation  of  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  above,  and  conveyed  on  a  higher  bvel  to  pasture  fields 
for  irrigation,  or  to  cattle-yards  for  supplying  drink  to  domestic 
animals,  or  to  the  kitchen  of  dwellings  for  culinary  purposes. 

n  Its  power  depends  on  the  mo- 

ll /> — v  mentum  of  the  stream.    Its  princi- 

A  \  pal  parts  are  the  reservoir  or  air 

V— CT_J  chamber,  A,  Pig.  79,  the  supply 

\=^?f  pipe  B,  and  the  discharge  pipe  0. 

^^^^w    ^^>  "  v^  /ft  ^g  running  stream  rushes  down 
^x^  b    _*>4r    the  supply  pipe  B,  and  striking 

Plo.  to.  the  waste  valve  D,  eloses  it    The 

stream  being  thus  suddenly  stopped,  its  momentum  opens  the  valve 
E  upwards,  and  drives  the  water  into  the  reservoir  A,  until  the  air 
within  being  compressed  into  a  smaller  space,  by  its  elasticity, 
presses  down  upon  the  water  and  again  closes  the  valve  E.  The 
water  in  the  supply  pipe  B,  has  by  this  time  expended  its  mo- 
mentum and  stopped  running ;  therefore  the  valve  D  drops 
open  again,  and  permits  it  to  escape.  It  recommences  running, 
until  its  force  again  closes  the  waste  valve  D,  and  a  second  portion 
of  water  is  driven  into  the  reservoir  as  before,  and  so  it  repeatedly 
continues.  The  great  force  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  reservoir 
drives  the  water  up  the  discharge  pipe  C  to  any  required  height  or 
distance. 

The  mere  weight  of  the  water  will  only  cause  it  to  rise  as  high  as 
the  fountain  head ;  but  like  the  momentum  of  a  hammer, 
which  drives  a  nail  into  a  solid  beam,  which  a  hundred  pounds 
would  not  do  by  pressure,  the  striking-force  of  the  stream  exerts 

great  power. 

« 

The  discharge  pipe  G,  is  usually  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  Supply  pipe  should  not  be  less  than  an  inch.  A  fall  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  the  stream,  with  not  less  than  half  a  gallon  of  water 
per  minute,  with  a  supply  pipe  forty  feet  long  will  elevate  water  to 
a  height  as  great  as  the  strength  of  common  'half  inoh  lead  pipe 
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will  bear.*  The  greater  the  height  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the 
stream,  the  less  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  elevated  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  flowing  in  the  stream. 

Unlike  a  pump,  there  is  no  Motion  or  rubbing  of  parts  in  the 
water-ram,  and  it  will  act  for  years  without  repairs,  continuing 
through  day  and  night  its  constant  and  regular  pulsations,  unaltered 
and  unobserved. 

Wates. 

An  inverted  syphon,  or  bent  tube  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  80, 
may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  principle  on  which  depends  the  motion 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  action  of  the  waved  on  shores  and 
banks,  and  the  inroads  which  they  make  upon  farms  situated  on  the 
borders  of  lakes  and  large  rivers,  present  an  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry. 

If  the  bent  tube,  Fig.  80,  be  nearly  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  surface  be  driven  down  in  one  branch  by 
blowing  suddenly  into  it,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the 
other  branch.  The  increased  weight  pr  head  of  this 
raised  column,  will  cause  it  to  fall  again,  its  mo- 
mentum carrying  it  down  below  a  level,  and  driving 
the  water  up  the  other  branch.  The  surfaces  Tja-  * 
will  therefore  continue  to  vibrate,  until  the  force  is  spent.  The  rising 
and  falling  of  waves  depend  on  a  similar  action.  The  wind  by  blow- 
ing strongly  on  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  lake  or  sea,  causes  a  de- 
pression, and  produces  a  corresponding  rise  on  the  adjacent  surface. 
The  raised  portion  then  falls  by  its  weight,  with  the  added  force  of 
the  wind  upon  it,  until  the  vibrations  increase  into  large  waves. 

The  waves  thus  produced  have  a  progressive  motion,  (for  rea- 
sons to  be  presently  shown,)  as  every  one  has  observed.  A  curious 
optical  deception  attending  this  advancing  motion,  has  induced 
many  to  believe  that  the  water  itself  is  rolling  onward.  But  this 
is  not  the  fact.  The  boat  which  floats  upon  the  waves  is  not  carried 
forward  with  them ;  they  pass  underneath,  now  lifting  it  on  their 
summits,  and  now  letting  it  sink  into  the  hollows  between.    The 

*  When  water  is  raised  lo  a  considerable  deration  by  moans  of  the  water-ram,  the  reserToir  amst 
possess  greet  strength.  If  the  height  be  one  hundred  (eel  the  pressure,  as  shown  on  a  former  page,  is 
about  forty-four  noun*  to  the  square  inch.  With,  an  internal  enifaci,  therefore,  of  only  two  straar* 
(bet,  the  force  exerted  by  the  eolnmn  of  water,  tending  lo  burst  the  Teserroir,  would  be  equal  10  mote 
thato  twette  thousand  pound* 
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game  effect  may  be  observed  with  the  water-fowl  which  sits  upon 
the  surface.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  the  waves  on  a  river 
roll  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  current  itself. 

If  a  cloth  be  laid  oyer  a  number  of  parallel  rollers,  so  far  apart 
as  to  allow  the  cloth  to  fall  between  them,  and  a  progressive  mo- 
tion be  then  given  to  them,  the  cloth  remaining  stationary,  a  good 
representation  of  waves  will  be  afforded,  and  the  cloth  will  appear 
to  advance.  Or  if  a  strip  of  cloth  be  laid  on  a  floor,  repeated 
jerks  at  one  end  will  produce  a  similar  illusion. 


It  is  only  the  form  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  water  which  com- 
poses it,  which  has  an  onward  motion.  Let  the  dark  line  in  Fig. 
8} ,  represent  the  surface  of  the  water.  A,  is  the  crest  of  one  of 
the  waves,  and  being  higher  than  the  surface  at  B,  it  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  fall  and  B  to  rise.  But  the  momentum  thus  acquired  carries 
these  points  so  far  that  they  interchange  levels.  The  same  change 
takes  place  with  the  other  waves,  and  the  dotted  line  shows  the 
newly  formed  surface  as  the  water  thus  sinks  in  one  place  and  rises 
in  another.  The  same  process  is  again  repeated  and  each  wave 
thus  advances  farther  on,  and  the  progressive  motion  is  continually 
kept  up. 

Each  wave  contains,  at  any  one  moment,  particles  in  all  possible 
stages  of  their  oscillation ;  some  rising  and  some  falling ;  some  at 
the  top  and  and  some  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  distance  from  any 
row  of  particles  to  the  next  row  that  is  in  precisely  the  same  stage 
of  oscillation,  is  called  breadth  of  the  wave,  that  is,  the  distance 
from  crest  to  crest  or  from  hollow  to  hollow. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  rising  and  falling  of 
waves,  and  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  ;  and  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  fact  that  a  wave  always  travels  its  own  breadth 
in  precisely  {he  same  time  that  a  pendulum  whose  length  is  equal 
to  that  breadth,  performs  one  vibration.  Thus,  a  pendulum  39} 
inches  long  beats  once  in  each  second  ;  and  a  wave  whose  breadth 
is  39}  inches  travels  that  breadth  in  one  second.  The  length  of  a 
pendulum  must  be  increased  as  the  square  of  the  time  for  its  vi- 
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biations ;  that  is,  to  beat  but  once  in  two  seconds,  it  must  be  four 
times  as  long  as  for  one  second  ;  to  beat  once  in  three  seconds,  it 
most  be  nine  times  as  long,  and  so  on.  In  the  same  way  wares 
whieh  travel  their  breadth  in  two  seconds  are  four  times  as  wide 
38  those  travelling  their  breadth  in  one  second ;  and  thus  their 
breadth,  and  consequently  their  speed,  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
time.  Large  wares  therefore  roll  onward  with  far  greater  velocity 
than  small  ones.  If  only  thirty-nine  inches  wide,  they  move  about 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  an  hour,  and  pass  once  each  second;' if 
13  ft.  wide,  they  move  4}  miles  an  hour,  passing  onte  in  %  seconds. 
5t       do  do        9r\        do  do  4    do 

209       do  do      18  do  do  8    do 

886       do  do      86  do  do  16    do 

Although  the  water  itself  does  not  advance  where  there  id  mueh 
depth,  yet  when  it  reaches  a  shore  or  beach,  tile  bard  and  shallow 
bottom  prevents  it  from  felling  or  subsiding,  and  it  then  rolls  on- 
ward with  a  real  progressive  motion  by  the  momentum  it  has  ac- 
quired, and  breaks  into  foam  and  lashes  the  earth  and  rocks.  The 
sea  billows  are  sometimes  twenty-five  feet  in  elevation,*  and  when 
these  advance  upon  a  stranded  ship  on  a  lee  shore,  with  the  speed 
of  a  locomotive,  their  effects  are  in  the  highest  degree  appalling, 
and  iron  bolts  are  snapped  and  massive  timbers  crushed  beneath 
their  violence. 

To  prevent  the  inroads  of  lake  waves  upon  land,  the  remedies 
must  vary  with  circumstances.    The  difficulty  would  be  small  if 
the  water  always  stood  at  the  same  height.    The  greatest  mischief 
is  usually  done  when  they  rise  over  the  beach  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  they  have  beaten  for  centuries.    Wooden  bulwarks  soon 
decay.    Where  loose  stone  can  be  had  in  large  quantities  they  may 
be  cheapest ;  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  placed  too  near  low- 
water-mark  to  protect  the  banks.    Substances  which  offer  a  gradual 
impediment  to  the  waves  are  often  quite  effectual,  though  not  for- 
midable in  themselves.    It  is  curious  to  observe  how  so  slender  a 
plant  as  the  bull-rush,  growing  in  water  several  feet  deep,  will 
destroy  the  force  of  waves.    If  it  grew  only  near  the  shore,  where 
the  water  has  progressive  motion,  it  would  soon' be  dashe4  in  heaps 
on  the  beach.     Parallel  hedge  rows  of  the  ozier  willow,  f>rgtected 

•  No  authentic  measurement  gtvwt  the  perpendicular  beifbt  of  wavt*  mere  than  twenty ^Te  feet. 
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by  a  wooden  barrier  until  well-grown  and  established,  would  in 
many  cases  pcove  efficient. 
Stone  and  timber  bulwarks  are  often  made  needlessly  liable  to 
injury  by  being  built  nearly 
perpendioular,  and  the  waves 
■  break  suddenly  and  with  full 
force,  like    the  blows   of  a 
Fl*"  *  .    sledge  against  them.    A  bet- 

ter form  is  shown  in  Fig.  82,  where  a  slope  is  first  presented 
to  weaken  their  force  without  imposing  a  full  resistance,  and 
their  strength  is  gradually  spent  as  they  rise  in  a  curve.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  the  stability  of  the  world-renowned  Eddystone 
lighthouse  depends.  The  base  spreads  out  in  every  direction  like 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  the  roots  ;  and  although  the  spray  is  some 
times  dashed  over  its  lofty  summit  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  it 
has  stood  unshaken  on  its  rooky  base  far  ont  in  the  sea,  against  the 
billows  and  tempests  for  nearly  a  century. 

[  APPENDIX  TO  HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRAULICS,  j 

Specific  Gravities. 

In  connection  with  Hydrostatics,  the  subject  of  the  Specific 
Gravities  of  bodies  should  not  be  omitted.  The  specific  gravity 
of  a  substance  is  Its  comparative  weight  with  some  other  substance, 
an  equal  bulk  of  each  being  taken.  Water  is  usually  taken  as  the 
standard  for  comparison. 

To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity,  weigh  the1  body  both  in  and 
out  of  water,  and  observe  the  difference  ;  then  divide  the  whole 
weight  by  this  difference,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body.  For  example, — if  a  stone  weighs  12  lbs.  out 
of  water,  and  7  lbs.  in  water,  divide  12  by  5,  and  the  quotient  is 
2.4 — which  shows  that  the  stone  is  2r'5  times  heavier  than  water. 

When  the  substance  is  lighter  than  water,  it  is  loaded  down  by  a 
weight,  and  allowance  is  made  for  the  load's  difference  of  weight  in 
air  and  water. 

'  A  knowledge  of  the  relative  weights  of  various  substances  often 
becomes  useful  in  different  ways  ;  a  table  of  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon substances  is  given  below: — 
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Tablb  of  Specific  Gravities. 

Metals. 

6old,pure, 19.36 

"      standard, 17.16 

Mercury, 13.58 

I*ad» 11.35 

Silver, io.50 

Copper, 8.82 

r"»», 7.78 

Iron,  cast, ' 7.20 

Steel, 7.82 

Brass,  common, 7.82 

Tin,  ..; 7.29 

Zinc, 6.86 

Stones  and  Earth. 

Brick, . 1.90        « 

Chalk,     i 2.25to  2.66 

Clay, I.93 

Coal,  anthracite,  about, 1 .53 

Coal,  bituminous, .". 1 .27 

Charcoal, .' , ,       .44 

Earth,  loose,  about, 1 .  50 

Flint, ;. 2.58 

Granite,  about,  . 2.65 

Gypsum, 1 .87  to  2.17 

Limestone, 2.38  to  3.17 

Lime,  quick, 80 

Marble, 2.56  to  2.69 

Peat, 0.60  to  1.32 

Salt,  common, ; 2.13 

Sand, 1.8O 

Slate, 2.67 

Woods — Dry. 

Green  wood  often  loses  one-third  of  its  weight  by  seasoning,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  same  kind  varies  in  compactness,  with  soil, 
growth,  exposure  and  age  of  the  trees. 
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Apple, . ♦  ..     .68  to     .79 

Ash,  white, .72  to     .84 

Beech, 72 to    .85 

Box, 91  to  1.32 

Cherry, ........     .71  . 

Cork, 24  * 

Elm, 58  to     .67 

Hickory, 84  to  1.00 

Maple, 65  to     .75 

fine,  white, 47  to     .56 

"    yellow, 55  to     .66 

Oak,  English, ...     .93  to  1.17 

«     white, 85 

«     live, . 94to  1.12 

Poplar,  Lombardy, 40 

Pear, 66 

Plum, 78 

Sassafras, 48 

Walnut, 67 

Willow, 58 

Miscellaneous. 

Beeswax,    . . 96 

Butter, 94 

Honey, . . . . , 1 .45 

Lard, 94 

Milk, 1.68 

Oil,  linseed, 94 

"    whale, 92 

"   turpentine, 87 

Sea  water, 1 .  02 

Sugar, 1 .  60 

Tallow , 93 

Vinegar, • .  1 .01  to  1 .08 
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Weights  of  a  cubic  foot  of&rious  substances. 

Cast  iron,,  . . .. , . . . •  460  pounds. 

Water, 62      « 

White  pine,  seasoned,  about, 30      " 

White  oak,        «  «      , 52      « 

Loose  earth, about,,  v ...............     95      " 

Common  soil,  compact,  about, ........  124      " 

Clay,  about, 135      « 

Clay  with  stones, about, ......  160      "  v 

Brick,  about, 125      « 

Bulk  of  a  ton  of  different  substances. 

23  cubic  feet  of  sand,  18  cubic  feet  of  earth,  or  17  cubic  feet  of 
clay,  make  a  ton.  18  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  earth  before  digging, 
make  27  cubic  feet  when  dug ;  or  the  bulk  is  inoreased  as  three  to 
two.  Therefore,  in  filling  a  drain  two  feet  deep  above  the  tile  or 
stones,  the  earth  should  be  heaped  up  a  foot  above  the  surface,  to 
settle  even  with  it  when  the  earth  is  shovelled  loosely  in. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  water  discharged  per  minute  through 
an  orifice  one  inch  in  diameter ;  also  through  a  tube  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter and  two  inches  long  \  according  to  experiment.  To  ascer- 
tain the  amount  in  gallons,  divide  the  cubic  inches  by  231. 

Amount  discharged  Amount  discharged 

through  orifice.  through  tube. 

1  Paris  foot.* . .  2,722  cubic  inches.    3,539  cubic  inches. 


Height  of  head 
of  water. 

1 

Paris  i 

2 

i< 

3 

* 

4 

u 

5 

a 

6 

« 

7 

« 

•   8 

u 

9 

u 

10 

« 

11 

« 

12 

u 

13 

u 

14 

« 

15 

« 

*  •  V 


>  3,846  «  5,002 

4,710  «  6,126 

5,436  «  7,070 

6,075  "  7,900 

6,654  «  8,654 

7,183  «  9,340 

7,672  «  9,975 

8,135  "  10,579 

8,574  «  11,151 

8,990  "  11,693 

9,384  «  12,205 

9,764  "  12,699 

10,130  «  13,177 

10,472  «  13,620 


M 

« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
« 

« 

<C 

« 

A  Paris  foot  is  about  13  4-5  U.  S.  inches,  and  15  Paris  feet  are  about  16  U.  S.  ftet 
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The  following  table  show#the  height  of  a  head  of  water  required 
to  overcome  the  friction  in  horizontal  pipes  100  feet  long,  and  to 
produce  a  certain  velocity  ;  according  to  Smkaton  : 

Bosk  or 
nm   0  men*,  l  ioot.    1}  rnr.      9  fibt.  3  vest.  4  rr.  0  im 

ih.  4.6  m.      10.7  in.  35.1  hi.  4  ft.  0.7  in.  10  ft.  1.0  in.  17  ft.  10.0  in.      38ft.0.9m. 

i  3.0  11. i  33.3       .  3     8.5  •  0      8.0  11  10.0  18  8.1 

1  9.8             8.4  17.5  2     4.0  5      0.5  8  11.0  14  0.0 

l*  1.8             0.7  14.0  1  11.1  4      0.4  7  1.0  11  8.5 

1|  1.5             5.0  11.7  t      7.9  8      4.3  5  11.3  0  4.1 

1|  1.3             4.8  10.0  1     4.5  8  10.0  .  5  1.1  8  0.1 

9  1.1             4.2            8.7  1      8.4  3      0.9  4  5.5  7  0.0 

9|  1.0             3.7            7.8  1      0.8  9      0.9  3  11.8  8  3.7 

9f  0  0             3.3            7.0  0  11.5  9      0.3  3  0.8  5  7.9 

3  0.7             9.8            5.0  0     0.8  1      8.3  9  11.7  4  8.0 
9|.  0,0             S.4            5.0  0     8.9  1      6.3  8  0.0  4  0.0 

4  0.0             9.1            4.4  0     7.9  1      3.1  9  9.7  9  0.0 

Look  for  the  velocity  of  the  water  per  pecond,  in  the  pipe,  in 
the  upper  line ;  and  in  the  column  beneath  it,  and  opposite  the 
given  -diameter  of  the  pipe,  is  the  height  of  the  column  or  head 
required  to  obtain  the  required  velocity. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  each  minute,  multiply 
the  velocity  by  12,  which  will  give  the  inches  per  second ;  then 
multiply  this  product  by  60,  which  will  give  the  inches  per  minute; 
then,  to  change  these  cylindrical  inches  into  cubic  inches,  multiply 
by  4  and  divide  by  5.*  Divide  the  cubic  inches  by  231,  and  the 
result  will  be  gallons. 

By  comparing  this  table  with  the  next  preceding,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  the  water  flows  from  three  to  four  times  as  fast  through 
the  tube  two  inches  long,  as  through  4  tube  one  hundred  feet  long ; 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  head  of  water  being  the  same. 

Contents  of  Cisterns. 

A  simple  rule  to  determine  the  contents  of  a  cistern,  circular  in 
form,  and  of  equal  size  at  top  and  bottom,  is  the  following :  Find 
the  depth  and  diameter  in  inches ;  square  the  diameter,  and  multi- 
ply the  square  by  the  decimal  .0034,  which  will  give  the  quantity 
in  gallonsf  for  one  inch  in  depth.    Multiply  this  by  the  depth,  and 

•IWa  give*  the  cubic  inohes  very  notify ;  but  to  be  more  accurate,  mufelply  by  On  decimal  .7854, 
wfcioh  repreenti  die  difference  between  the  area  of  a  square  and  of  a  circle. 

tlUa,  b  the  atandard  ga'lou  of  231  cubic  inches.    The  gallon  of  the  Slate  of  New-Yetk 
tal.lMonbfe  monos,  or  8  pound*  at  to  maxhnnm  deuatly 
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divide  by  31  J,  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  barrels  the  cis- 
tern will  hold. 

For  each  foot  In  depth,  the  number  of  barrels  amswering  to  the 
different  diameters  are, 

For  5  feet  diam., 4.66  barrels. 

6  «  6.71      « 

7  « 9.13      " 

8  "  11.93     « 

9  «  ... 15.10     " 

10        « 18.65     « 

By  the  rule  above  given,  the  contents  of  barn-yard  cisterns  atkl 
manure  tanks  may  be  easily  calculated  for  any  size  whatever. 

Cisterns,  unless  adapted  in  size  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  are 
to  receive,  occasion  a  waste,  either  in  the  expense  of  the  cistern  or 
of  the  water.    Before  constructing  one,  therefore,  the  necessary 
calculation  should  be  made.    To  furnish  a  certain  supply,  it  should 
hold  enough  to  last  two  months.    The  average  depth  of  rain  which 
Mb  in  this  latitude,  although  varying  considerably  with  season  and 
locality,  may  be  set  down  at  three  feet,  and  it  rarely  exceeds  seven 
inches  for  two  months.    The  size  of  the  cistern,  therefore,  need 
never  exceed  that  of  a  body  of  water  on  ti^e  whole  roof  of  the  build- 
ing seven  inches  deep.    To  ascertain  the  amount  of  this,  multiply 
the  length  by  the  breadth  of  the  building,  reduce  this  to  inches,  and 
divide  the  product  by  231,  and  the  quotient  will  be  gallons  for  each . 
inch  of  depth.    Multiplying  by  7,  will  give  the  full  amount  for  two 
months  rain  falling  upon  the  roof.    Divide  by  31  $,  the  quotient  will 
be  barrels.    This  will  be  about  fourteen  barrels  for  every  surface 
of  roof  ten  feet  square  when  measured  horizontally.    Therefore  a 
cistern  for  a  barn  30  by  40  feet,  should  hold  168  barrels ;  that  is, 
as  large  as  one  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  deep.    Such  a 
cistern  would  supply,  with  only  30  inches  of  rain  yearly,  no  less 
than  630  barrels,  or  nearly  two  a  day.    Many  of  the  cisterns  in  the 
country  do  not  save  half  the  water  that  fells  during  rainy  seasons* 
and  fail  in  times  of  drouth. 
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•  "  PNEUMATICS. 

Pneumatics  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air. 

The  atmosphere  which  covers  the  earth,  extends  upwards  to  a 
height  of  many  miles.  Although  at  the  earth's  surfece  it  is  eight 
hundred  times  lighter  than  water,  yet  from  its  great  height  it  press- 
es upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  heavily  as  a  depth  of  thirty- 
three  feet  of  water.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  in  eve- 
ry square  inch,  or  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  This  enormous  weight  would  instantly  crush  us,  did  not  air, 
like  liquids,  press  in  every  direction  so  that  the  upward  exactly 
counterbalances  the  downward  pressure,  and  the  air  within  the 
body  counteracts  that  without. 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  strikingly  shown  by  means  of 
an  air-pump,  which  pumps  the  air  from  a  glass  vessel  placed  mouth 
downwards,  upon  the  brass  plate  of  the  machine.  When  the  air 
is  pumped  out,  and  the  upward  or  counterbalancing  air  removed, 
so  heavy  is  the  load  upon  the  glass  vessel,  that  a  strong  man  could 
scarcely  remove  it  from  the  plate  though  it  be  no  larger  than  a 
small  tumbler.  A  glass  jar  with  a  mouth  six  inches  across  would 
require  a  force  equal  to  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  to  remove  it 
If  there  be  a  glass  vessel  open  at  both  ends,  the  hand  placed  on  the 
top  may  be  held  so  firmly 'by  the  pressure,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved until  the  air  is  again  admitted  below.  If  a  thin  plate  of 
glass  be  placed  on  the  top  of  this  open  vessel,  on  pumping  out  the 
air,  the  weight  will  suddenly  crush  it  with  a  noise  like  the  re- 
port of  a  gun, 

It  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  water,  that  drives  it 
up  the  barrel  of  a  pump  as  soon  as  the  air  is  pumped  out  from  the 
the  inside.  Hence  the  reason  that  pumps  can  never  be  made 
to  draw  water  more  than  thirty-three  feet  below  the  piston,  a 
height  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  same  principle  the  barometer  is  made.    It  consists  of  a 

* 

glass  tube,  nearly  three  feet  long,  open  at  one  end,  and  which  is 
filled  with  mercury,  a  liquid  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  wa- 
ter. The  open  end  is  placed  downwards  in  a  cup  of  mercury. 
The  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  causes  it  to  descend  until 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  mercury  in  the  cup  pre- 
serves an  equilibrium,  which  takes  place  when  the  column  in  the 
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tube  has  fallen  to  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube  being  left  a  perfect  vacuum,  as  no  air  can  enter.  Now, 
as  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  depends  alone  upon  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  then  whenever  the  air  becomes  lighter  or 
heavier,  as  it  constantly  does  during  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
the  rising  or  foiling  of  the  column  indicates  these  changes  ;  and, 
what  is  very  important,  it  shows  the  approaching  changes  of  the 
weather  several  hours  before  they  actually  take  place.  Hence,  it 
furnishes  the  best  known  mode  of  foretelling  the  weather.  When 
the  mercury  falls,  showing  that  the  Atmosphere  is  becoming  lighter, 
it  indicates  the  approach  of  storms  or  rain  ;  when  it  rises,  a  settled 
or  fair  sky  follows.  These  are  often  foreshown  before  there  is  any 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  For  this  reason,  the  ba- 
rometer is  sometimes  called  a  weather-glass.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  navigators  at  sea.  Long  voyages  which  formerly  required 
a  year,  have  been  made  in  eight  months  by  means  of  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  barometer,  admitting  a  full  spread  of  canvass  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  from  the  certainty  of  its  predictions.  There 
is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  use  would  be  of  eminent  advantage  in 
large  farming  establishments,  more  especially  during  the  precarious 
seasons  of  haying  and  harvesting. 

The  barometer  is  an  instrument  of  great  value  in  determining 
with  little  labot,  and  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  heights  of 
mountains,  hills,  and  the  leading  points  of  an  extensive  district  of 
country.  In  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  weight  of  the 
air  above  us  beooifiea  less ;  that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon 
the  barometer  decreases,  and  the  column  of  mercury  gradually  falls 
as  we  ascend.  To  determine,  therefore,  the  height  of  a  mountain, 
we  have  only  to  place  one  barometer  at  its  foot  while  another 
stands  at  the  top ;  and  then  by  observing  the  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  mercury,  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  the  height  of 
the  mountain.  The  following  table  shows  how  much  the  barome- 
ter falls  at  different  altitudes,  thirty  inches  being  taken  for  the  sea 
level  :* 


•  -mnmcuryr*reay|t«KfcMhit1l*««»wb»atth«^ 
SO  5  inchee.    But  this  doee  not  affect  tiie  raeiuurement  of  heights,  which  t*  determined  not  by  the  tctytl 
height  but  rttfy  by  the  different*  m  height* 
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At  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  column  falls  to  28 .  91  inches. 

2000        «  «  «  «  27.86  « 

3000        «  «  «  «  26.85  " 

4000        «     '    «  «  "  25.87  « 

6000        "  "  "  « 24.93  " 

lmUe  «  «  «  24.67  « 

2  «  «  «  "  20.29  « 

3  «  «  «  «  16.68  « 

4  «  "  "  "  13.72  « 

5  «  «  «  «  ii,28  « 

10  «  "  «  «  4.24  « 

15  "  "  "  "  .....     1.60  K 

20  "  «   '     «  u  ',     o,95  u 

At  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  barometer  falls  about  one  hundrefh 
of  an  inch  for  a  rise  of  nine  feet ;  or  a  little  more  than  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  for  a  rise  or  one  hundred  feet.  Ata  height  of  one  mile  it 
requires  about  eleven  feet  rise  to  sink  the  mercury  a  hundreth  of 
an  inch. 

In  selecting  land  in  mountainous  districts  of  the  country,  where 
degrees  of  frost  increase  with  increased  altitudes,  and  where  the 
height  of  one  portion  above  another  has  an  important  relation  to 
the  cost  of  drawing  loads  up  and  down  hill,  the  barometer  might 
become  of  much  practical  value. 

The  syphon  operates  on  a  principle  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  pump.  But  instead  of  pumping  out 
the  air  of  the  tube  through  which  the  water  rises,* 
vacuum  is  created  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water,  in  the  following  way  :  Fig.  83  represents  a 
syphon,  which  is  not!  ing  mors  than  a  tube  bent  ia 
the  form  of  the  lett<  r  U  fevered.  Now,  if  this  be 
tilled  throughout  with  water,  and  then  placed  with 
Fjo.  m.  the  shorter  arm  in  the  vessel  of  water,  A,  the 

weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  longer  arm,  which  is  outside, 
will  overbalance  the  weight  of  the  other  column,  and  will  therefore 
run  out  in  a  stream.  This  tends  to  cause  a  vaeuum  in  the  tube,  which 
is  instantly  filled  by  the  water  rushing  np  the  shorter  arm,  being  dri- 
ven up  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  stream  will  consequent- 
ly continue  running  through  the  syphon,  until  the  vessel  Is  drained. 
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The  syphon  may  sometimes.be  very  usefully  employed  in  empty- 

* 

ing  pools  or  ponds  at'  water  on  high  ground,  without  the  trouble 

of  cutting  a  ditch  for  {his  pur- 
pose. Forinstance,leti,Fig.  84, 
represent  a  body  of  water  which 
it  is  desirable  to  drain  off;  by  pla- 

fjo.  m.  cmS  the  lead  tube  b  c,  so  that 

the  arm  c  may  be  lowest,  and  applying  a  pump  at  this  arm  to  with- 
draw the  air  and  fill  the  syphon  with  water,  it  will  commence  run- 
ning and  continue  till  the  water  has  all  been  drawn  off. 

Some  interesting  instances  occur  in  nature  of  the  use  of  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Flies  walk  on  glass  by  means  of  the  pressure 
against  the  outside  of  their  feet,  the  air  having  been  forced  out  be- 
neath. In  a  similar  way,  some  kinds  of  fishes  cling  to  the  sides  of 
rocks  under  water,  so  as  not  to  be  swept  off  by  the  current.  Dr. 
Shaw  threw  a  fish  of  this  kind  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  it  fixed 
itself  so  firmly  to  the  bottom,  that  by  taking  hold  of  the  tail  he 
lifted  up  the  pail,  water  and  all. 

Winds. 

Wind  is  air  in  motion.  Its  force  depends  on  its  speed.  When 
its  motion  is  slow,  it  constitutes  the  soft  gentle  breeze.  As  the 
velocity  increases,  the  force  becomes  greater,  and  the  strong  gale 
sweeps  round  the  arms  of  the  windmill  with  the  strength  of  many 
horses,  and  huge  ships  are  driven  swiftly  through  the  waves  by  its 
pressure.  By  a  still  greater  velocity  of  the  air,  its  power  becomes 
more  irresistible,  and  stlid  buildings  totter,  and  forest  trees  are  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  in  the  track  of  the  tornado. 

The  force  of  wind  increases  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
Thus  a  wind  blowing  ten  miles  an  hour  exerts  a  pressure  four 
times  as  great  as  at  five  miles  an  hour,  and  twenty-five  times  as 
great  as  at  two  miles  an  hour.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
force  of  wind  at  different  degrees  of  velocity : 
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Gentle  pleasant  wind. 


Pleasant  brisk  wind. 


Very  brisk. 
Strong  high  wind. 
Very  high. 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


■  •  • 


Storm  or  tempest. 

Great  storm. 

Hurricane. 

Tornado,  tearing  up  trees,  and 
sweeping  off  buildings. 
•  These  forces  may  be  observed  at  a  time  when  the  air  is  still,  by 
a  forward  motion  equal  to  that  of  the  wind.  Thus,  walking  mode- 
rately gives  the  faint  breeze  against  the  lace ;  riding  in  a  wagon  at 
six  miles  an  hour  causes  the  sensation  of  a  pleasant  wind ;  the  deck 
of  a  steamboat  at  fifteen  miles  produces  a  brisk  blowj  white  an 
open  rail  car  at  forty  miles  an  hour  occasions  a  sweep  of  the  air 
nearly  resembling  jbl  tempest. 

The  preceding  table  will  enable  any  one  to  calculate  ynth  con- 
siderable accuracy,  the  power  possessed  by  the  sails  of  a  windmill 
whose  size  is  known,  first  deducting  the  speed  of  the  sails.  The 
amount  of  draught  which  a  horse  must  constantly  overcome  in 
travelling  with  a  covered  carriage  against  the  wind  may  likewise 
be  readily  determined,  adding  of  course  the  speed  of*  the  horse  to 
the  velocity  of  the  wifcd. 

The  motion  of  air  in  producing  wind  is  explained  by  the  action 
of  heat,  although  there  are  many  irregular  currents  whose  cause  is 
not  well  understood.  The  simplest  illustration  of  the  effect  of  heat 
in  causing  currents,  is  furnished  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in 
warm  latitudes.  The  rays  of  the  sun  during  day,  heat  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it  also  becoming  heated,  and 
thus  rendered  lighter,  flows  upward ;  the  air  from  the  sea  rusBes 
in  to  fin  the  vacancy  and  causes  the  sea  breeze.  During  the  night, 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  land  into  the  clear  sky  above,  coob 
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the  surfifee  to  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  sea ;  conse- 
quently the  air  in  contact  with  the  sea  becomes  heated  the  most, 
and  rising,  causes  the  wind  from  the  land  to  Sow  in  and  supply 
the  place.  Trade  winds  are  caused  in  a  similar  way,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  by  the  greater  heat  of  the  earth  at  the  equator, 
which  produces  currents  from  colder  latitudes.  These  currents 
assume  a  westerly  tendency,  in  consequence  of  the  velocity  of  the 
earth  being  the  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  which  outstripping  the 
momentum  which  the  winds  have  acquired  in  other  latitudes,  tends 
to  throw  them  behind  or  In  a  westerly  direction. 

C/nmney-currenti  are  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  ratifying 
the  air,  which  rises  and  carries  the  smoke  with  It  The  taller  the 
chimney  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  column  of  ratified  air  tending 
upwards,  and  as  a  consequence  the  stronger  will  be  the  draught. 
In  kindling  a  fire  in  a  cold  chimney,  there  is  very  little  current  till 
this  column  becomes  heated.  The  upward  motion  of  heated  ear- 
rents  is  governed  by  laws  similar  to  the  downward  motion  of  water 
in  tubes,  where  the  velocity  is  increased  with  the  height  of  the 
head.  But  as  air  is  more  than  eight  hundred  tunes  lighter  than 
water,  slight  causes  will  affect  its_  currents,  which  would  hare  no 
sensible  Influence  on  the  motion  of  liquids.  For  instance,  a  strong 
wind  striking  the  top  of  a  chimney  may  send  the  smoke  downwards 
into  the  room;  and  a  current  cannot  be  induced  through  a  horizontal 
pipe  without  connecting  with  it  an  upright  pipeof  considerable  height. 

In  constructing  chimneys  to  produce  a  strong  draught,  the  throat 
immediately  above  the  fire,  which  should 
have  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  fire  place, 
should  be  contracted  to  a  width  of  about  four 
inches,  so  that  the  column  of  rising  air  above 
may  draw  the  air  up  through  the  throat  with 
an  increased  velocity,  Fig.  85.  This  arrange- 
ment also  allows  the  fire  to  be  built  so  as  to 
throw  the  heat  more  fully  out  Into  the  room.  * 
By  leaving  the  shoulder  at  6  square  or  flat,  it 
will  tend  to  arrest  any  reversed  or  downward 
current  in  a  better  manner  than  if  built  slop- 
ing, as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  a,  which 

would  act  like  a  funnel  and  throw  the  smoke 

into  the  room.     The  throat  should  be  about      Puat. 
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as  high  as  the  extreme  tip  of  the  flame  ;  if  much  higher,  the  chim- 
ney will  not  draw  so  well,  and  if  lower,  too  much  of  the  heat  will 
be  lost.  Fig.  86,  shows  a  fire  place  without  a  contracted  throat, 
the  current  of  which  is  comparatively  feeble.  Many  chimneys 
draw  badly  by  being  made  too  large  for  the  fire  to  heat  soffidendj 
the  column  of  air  they  contain. 
When  wind  sweeps  over  the  roof  of  a  high  part  of  the  building, 
or  over  a  hill,  it  often  strikes  the  top  of  chimneys  be- 
low, and  drives  the 

^  smoke      downward]. 
This    may  be  often 

*  prevented  by  placing 
a  cap  over  the  chim- 
tm.m.       •    f»  »  rw-w-  ney,  like  that  repre- 

sented by  Fig.  87,  which  is  supported  at  its  corners,  the  smoke 
passing  out  at  the  four  sides  just  under  the  eaves  of  this  cap.  Bat 
it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  confusion  of  currents  and 
eddies  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  over  which  this  cap  has  no  influ- 
ence. In  this  case,  the  cap  represented  by  Fig.  88,  furnishes  * 
perfect  remedy,  and  is  indeed*  the  best  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  for  the  chimney  surmounted  by  it  will  always  draw  when 
there  is  wind  from  any  quarter,  with  or  without  any  fire.  It  bae 
effected  a  perfect  cure  in  some  chimneys  which  before  were  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome,  and  were  regarded  as  incurable.  Fig.  89, 
is  intended  to  show  the  mode  of  its  operation,  the  wind  as  shown 
by  the  arrows,  being  deflected  for  a  considerable  distance  on 
the  lee  side,  so  as  to  form  a  vacancy  at  a,  which  the  wind  from  the 
other  end  and  from  the  chimney  both  rush  in  to  supply.  Being 
fixed  ob  without  turning  in  the  chimney,  it  is  both  simpler  and  less 
noisy  than  any  caps  furnished  with  a  vane. 

MOVING  POWEBS. 

Most  of  the  moving  powers  applied  by  the  farmer  to  accomplish 
labor,  are  the  exertions  of  animal  strength.  A  principal  object  of 
the  preceding  pages  is  to  point  out  how  this  strength  *w.  h*  nr>r-li«i 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  to  aid  in  the  substltuuon  wf 
cheap  .horse-power  for  more  costly  human  labor.    It  will  doubtless 
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contribute  to  the  end,  to  exhibit  the  relative  efficiency  of  each,  as 
well  as  the  results  of  strength  differently  applied. 

The  amount  of  work  which  any  macliine  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing, is  denoted  by  comparing  this  amount  with  the  power  of  a  single 
horse ;  hence  the  common  expressions  of  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hun- 
dred horse-power  engines.  The  strength  of  different  horses  varies 
greatly,  but  the  expression  as  commonly  understood  indicates  a 
force  equivalent  to  raising  or  moving  150  pounds  20  miles  a  day 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  This  is  the  same  as 
33,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  in  one  minute.  The  results  of  nu- 
merous experiments  in  different  places  give  the  actual  power  of  the 
average  of  horses  at  somewhat  less  than  this ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  for  most  of  the  farm-horses  of  this  country,  the  result  would  be 
considerably  less.  The  power  of  a  strong  English  draught-horse 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  about  143  pounds  for  22  miles  a  day, 
at  2|  miles  an  hour.  Many  American  horses  are  scarcely  more 
than  half  as  strong.  The  strength  of  a  man,  working  at  the  best 
advantage,  is  estimated  at  one-fifth  that  of  a  horse.  As  the  speed  of 
a  horse  increases,  his  strength  of  draught  diminishes  very  rapidly, 
till  at  last  he  can  only  move  his  own  weight.  This  is  owing  to  three 
reasons ;  first,  the  load  moves  over  a  greater  space  in  a  given  time, 
and  if,  for  instance,  the  speed  be  doubled,  half  the  load  only  can  be 
carried  with  the  same  quantity  of  power,  according  to  the  law  of 
virtual  velocities ;  secondly,  the  horse  has  to  carry  the  full  weight 
of  his  body,  whatever  his  speed  may  be,  and  the  force  expended  for 
this  purpose  alone  must  therefore  be  doubled  as  the  speed  is  doubled ; 
thirdly,  a  very  quick  and  unaccustomed  motion  of  the  muscles  is 
in  itself  more  fatiguing  than  the  ordinary  or  natural  velocity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  labor  a  horse  of  average 
strength  is  capable  of  performing  in  a  day  at  different  degrees  of 
speed,  on  canals,  railroads,  and  on  turnpikes.  The  force  o{  draught 
Is  estimated  at  about  83  pounds.  This  is  considerably  less  than  the 
horse-power  used  in  estimating  the  force  of  machinery,  but  is  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  horse  can  exert  without  being  improperly  fa- 
dgued  with  continued  service : 


/ 
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Ml«i.  Houra.  Oo  actual  Oa  a  railroad.         Onatarnpke. 

24 11J  530  115  14 

3    8  243  93  IS 

34 5  A  158  82  10 

4    4J  102  72  9 

5    2A  58  57  7.2 

6    2  80  48  6 

7    1J  19  41  5.1 

8    1|  12.8  86  4.5 

9    /,  9  32  4 

10    I  0.6  28.8  3.6 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  horse  at  a  moder- 
ate walk  will  do  more  than  four  times  as  much  work  on  a  canal  ai 
on  a  railroad.  But  the  resistance  of  the  water  increases  as  the 
Square  of  the  velocity,  and  therefore  when  Che  speed  reaches  fire 
miles  an  hour,  the  railroad  has  the  advantage  of  the  canal.  On  the 
railroad  and  turnpike,  the  resistance  is  about  the  same,  whether  the 
speed  be  great  or  little,  the  chief  loss  with  fast  driving  resulting 
from  the  increased  difficulty  with  which  the  horse  carries  forward 
his  own  body,  which  weighs  from  800  to  1 ,200  pounds.  The  table 
also  shows  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  drive  rapidly  with  a 
load  it  should  be  continued  but  for  a  very  short  space  of  time,  for 
a  horse  becomes  as  much  fatigued  ia  an  hour,  when  drawing  hard 
at  ten  miles  an  hour,  as  in  twelvo  hours  at  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  Because,  when  a  boat  is  driven  through  the  water,  to  double 
its  velocity  not  only  requires  that  twice  the  amount  of  water  should 
be  moved  or  displaced  in  a  given  time,  but  it  must  be  moved  with 
twice  the  velocity,  thus  requiring  a  four-fold  force. 

The  muscular  formation  of  a  horse  is  such,  that  he  will  exert  a 
considerably  greater  force  when  working  horizontally,  than  up  a 
steep  inclined  plane.  On  a  level  a  horse  Is  as  strong  as  five  men, 
but  up  a  steep  hill  he  is  less  strong  than  three  ;  for  three  men,  car- 
rying each  100  pounds,  will  ascend  faster  than  a  horse  with  300 
pounds.  Hence  the  obviojis  waste  of  power  in  placing  horses  on 
steeply  inclined  tread-wheels  or  aprons.  The  better  mode  is  to  al- 
low them  to  exert  their  force  nearly  horizontally,  by  being  attached 
to  a  fixed  portion  of  the  machine.    For  the  same  reason  the  comBon 
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opinion  is  erroneous,  that  a  horse  can  draw  with  lets  fatigue  on  an 
undulating  than  on  a  level  road,  by  the  alternations  of  ascent  and 
descent  calling  different  muscles  into  play,  and  relieving  each  in 
turn.  For  the  same  muscles  are  alike  exerted  on  a  level  and  on 
an  ascent ;  only,  in  the  latter  case  the  fatigue  is  much  greater  than 
the  counterbalancing  relief.  Any  person  may  convince  himself  of 
the  truth  on  this  subject  by  first  using  a  loaded  wheelbarrow  or 
hand-cart  for  one  day  on  a  level,  and  for  the  next  up  and  down  a 
hill ;  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  human  body  is 
better  fitted  for  climbing  and  descending  than  that  of  a  horse. 

A  draught  horse  can  draw  1,600  pounds  23  miles  in  a  day,  on  a 
good  common  road,  the  weight  of  the  carriage  included.  On  a 
plank  road  he  will  draw  more  than  twice  as  much. 

man  of  ordinary  strength  exerts  a  force  of  30  pounds  for  ten 
hours  a  day,  with  a  velocity  of  2$  feet  per  second.  He  travels, 
without  a  load,  on  level  ground,  during  8  J  hours  a  day,  at  the  rate 
of  3 .7  miles  an  hour,  or  31|  miles  a  day.  He  can  carry  111  pounds 
eleven  miles  a  day.  He  can  carry  in  a  wheelbarrow  1 50  pound  ten 
miles  a  day. 

Well  constructed  machines  for  saving  human  labor  by  means  of 
horse  labor,  when  encumbered  with  little  friction,  will  be  found  to 
do  about  Jive  times  as  much  work  for  each  horse,  as  where  the  same 
work  is  performed  by  men.  Tor  example,-— *n  active  man  will 
mw1  twice  each  stick  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  a  day.  Six  horses  with 
a  circular  saw,  driven  by  means  of.  a  good  horse  power,  will  saw 
fire  times  six  or  thirty  cords  working  the  same  length  of  time.  In 
this  case  the  loss  by  friction  is  about  equal  to  the  additional  force 
of  attendance  on  the  machine. 

Again, — a  man  will  cut  with  a  cradle  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
wheat  in  a  day.  A  two-horse  reaper  should  therefore  cut,  at  the 
same  rate,  ten  times  two  and  a  half,  or  twenty-five  acres.  This 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished  j  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
machinery  for  reaping  has  been  less  perfected  than  for  sawing  wood. 
It  should  however  be  remembered  that  great  force  is  exerted  and 
for  many  hours  in  a  day,  in  cutting  wheat  with  a  cradle ;  and 
therefore  a  little  less  than  twenty-five  acres  a  day  may  be  regarded 
as  the  maximum  attainment  of  good  reaping  machines,  when  they 
shall  become  perfected. 
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Applying  the  same  mode  of  estimate,  a  horse-cultivator  will  do 
the  work  of  five  men  with  hoes,  and  a  two-horse  plow  the  work  of 
ten  men  with  spades.    A  horse-rake  accomplishes  more  than  five 

■ 

men,  because  human  force  is  not  strongly  exerted  with  the  hand- 
rake. 

In  using  different  tools,  the  degree  of  force  or  pressure  applied  to 
them  varies  greatly  with  the  mode  in  which  the  muscles  are  exert- 
ed. The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  with  hu- 
man strength,  variously  applied,  for  a  short  period : 

Force  of  the  hsnde  Force  of  the  tool 

on  the  tool.  on  the  object 

With  a  drawing  knife, 100  lbs.  100  lbs. 

a  large  auger,  both  hands, ........  100         about   800 

a  screw  driver,  one  hand, . . , .     84  250 

a,  bench  vice,  handle, 72         about  1000 

a  windlass,  with  one  hand, 60         180  to  700 

a  hand-saw, • . . . .     36  36 

a  brace-bit,  revolving, . ... .     16         150  to  700 

Twisting  with  thumb  and' fingers,  button 
screw,  or  small  screw  driver,. .......     14  14  to    70 

The  force  given  in  the  last  column  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
degree  of  leverage  applied ;  for  example,  the  arms  of  an  anger, 
when  of  a  given  length,  act  with  a  greater  increase  of  power  with  a 
small  size  than  with  a  large  one.  This  degree  of  power  may  be 
calculated  for  an  auger  of  any  size,  by  considering  the  arms  as  a 
lever,  the  centre  screw  the  fulcrum,  and  the  cutting  blade  as  the 
weight  to  be  moved.  The  same  mode  of  estimate  will  apply  to  the 
rice-handle,  the  windlass,  and  the  brace-bit. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  a  heavy  weight,  as  a  pail  of  water,  is 
easily  lifted  when  the  arm  is  extended  downwards,  but  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  when  thrown  out  horizontally.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  pail  acts  with  a  powerful  leverage  on  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
joint.  Tor  this  reason  all  kinds  of  hand  labor,  with  the  arms  pull 
ing  or  pushing  directly  from  the  shoulders,  are  most  easily  per- 
formed ;  while  a  motion  sidewise  or  at  right  angles  to  the  arm  is 
far  less  effective.  Hence  great  strength  is  applied  in  rowing  a  boat, 
or  in  using  a  drawing  knife ;  and  but  little  strength  in  turning  a 
brace-bit,  or  working  a  dasher-churn.  Hence,  too,  the  reason  that 
in  turning  a  grindstone,  the  pulling  and  thrusting  part  of  the  mo- 
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tion  is  more  powerful  than  that  through  the  other  parts  of  the  revo- 
lution. This  also  explains  why  two  men,  working  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  on  a  windlass,  can  raise  seventy  pounds  more  easily 
than  one  man  can  raise  thirty  pounds  alone.  This  principle  should 
be  well  understood  in  the  construction  or  selection  of  all  kinds  of 
machines  for  hand  labor. 

« 

The  Force  of  Heat. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  powerful  force  is  needed-fbr  a  very 
short  distance  only.  There  are  some  slowly  acting  agencies  in 
nature  which  possess  extraordinary  power.  Among  these  heat  is  con- 
spicuous. A  familiar  instance  occurs  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  of  carriage  wheels  are  bound  together  The  tire  is  made  a  little 
smaller  than  the  wooden  part  o£  the  wheel ;  it  is  then  heated  till  by 
expanding  it  becomes  large  enough  to  be  put  on,  when  it  is  suddenly 
cooled  with  water,  and  by  its  powerful  contraction  binds  every 
part  of  the  wheel  together  with  great* force.  Hogsheads  are  firmly 
hooped  with  iron  bands  in  the  same  way,  with  more  force  than  could 
be  ever  given  by  driving  on  with  the  blows  of  the  mallet. 

This  principle  was  very  ingeniously  applied  in  drawing  together 
two  expanding  brick  walls  of  a  large  building  in  Paris,  which 
threatened  to  burst  and  fell.  Holes  were  drilled  in  the  opposite 
walls,  through  which  strong  iron  bars  across  the  building  projected, 
and  circular  plates  of  iron  were  screwed  on  these  projecting  ends. 
The  bars  were  then  heated,  whifth  increased  their  length ;  the 
plates  were  then  screwed  closely  against  the  walls.  On  cooling  they 
contracted,  and  drew  the  walls  nearer  together.  The  process  was 
repeated  on  alternating  bars,  until  the  wails  were  restored  to 
their  perpendicular  position. 

All  tools,  where  the  wooden  handles  enter  iron  sockets,  will 
hold  more  firmly  if  the  metal  is  heated  before  inserting  the  wood. 

The  metallic  parts  of  .pumps  sometimes  become  very  dif- 
ficult to  unscrew,  and  cases  have  occurred  where  two  strong  men 
could  not  start  the  screws,  until  a  bystander  suggested  that  the 
outer  piece  be  heated,  keeping  the  inner  cool ;  when  a  force  of  less 
than  ten  pounds  quickly  separated  •  them.  In  othe*  cases,  where 
the  large  iron  nuts  have  been  thoughtlessly  screwed,  while  warmed 
with  the  hands,  on  the  cold  metallic  axles  of  woodsawing  machines 
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in  Winter,  they  have  contracted  so  that  the  force  of  two  or  three 
men  has  been  insufficient  to  turn  them. 

The"  sodden  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  sometimes  causes  acci- 
dents. Thick  glass  vessels  when  unequally  heated,  expand  un- 
equally, and  break.  Heated  plated  of  cast  iron  or  cast  kettles,  ait 
very  liable  to  be  fractured  by  suddenly  pouring  cold  water  upon 
them.  The  same  effect  has  been  usefully  applied  in  splitting  the 
scattered  rocks  which  encumber  a  farm,  and  which  are  loo  large 
to  remove  while  entire.  Fires  are  built  upon  them,  the  upper  surface 
expands  while  the  lower  remains  cold  and  large  portions  are  success- 
ively separated  in  soales,  and  sometimes  the  whole  rock  is  severed. 
The  only  care  needed  is  to  observe  attentively  and  remove  with  an 
iron  bar  any  parts  which  may  have  become  loosened  by  the  heat,  asd 
which  would  prevent  the  heat  from  passing*  to  other  portions. 
One  man  will  thus  attend  to  a  large  number  of  fires,  and  will  split 
in  pieces  ten  times  as  many  rocks  in  a  day  as  by  drilling  and 
blasting. 

A  striking  exception  to  the  general'  low  of  expansion  by  h«t 
occurs  in  the  freezing  of  water.9  Daring  its  change  to  a  solid 
state,  it  increases  in  bulk  about  one-twelfth,  and  this  expansion  is 
aeooftnpanied  with' s  great  force.  The  bottoms  of  barrels  are  bnrst 
<mt,  and  cast-iron  kettles  are  split  asunder,  when  water,  is  suffered 
wholly  to  freeze  in  them.  Lead  pipes  filled  with  ice,  expand ;  but 
if  it  is  often  repeated,  they  are' cracked  into  fissures.  A  strong 
brass  globe,  the  cavity  of  which  was  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  was 
used  by  the  Florentine  academicians,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  tbe 
expansive  force  of  freezing  water,  by  which  it  was  burst,  although 
the  force  required  was  calculated  to  be  equal  to  fourteen  tots.  Ex- 
periments were  tried  at  Quebec,  in  one  of  which  an  iron  plug* 
nearly  three  pounds  in  weight,  was  thrown  from  a  bomb-shell  to 
the  distance  of  416  feet ;  and  in  another,  the  shell  was  burst  by  tbe 
freezing  of  the  water  which  it  contained. 

This  expansion  has  a  most  important  influence  in  the  pulverisa- 
tion of  soils.  The  water  which  jexists  through  all  their  minute 
portions,  by  conversion  to  frost,  crowds  the  particles  asunder,  and 
when  thawing  takes  place,  the  whole  mass  is  more  completely  mel- 
lowed than  could  possibly  be  effected  by  the  most  perfect  instru- 

9  1%m»  are  m  wrj  few  other  sabstantes  which  oxpnad.  oa  |M«uig  from  a  liquid  to  a  total  alalc. 
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ment.    This  mellowing  is  however  of  only  short  duration,  if  the  # 
ground  has  not  been  well  drained  to  prevent  its  becoming  again 
packed  hard  by  soaking  with  water. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  important  result  from  the  expansioh  of 
water.  Much  of  the  existing-  order  of  nature  and  of  civilized  life 
depends  upon  this  property;  without  it  the  great  mass  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers  would  become  converted  into  solid  ice!  For,  as  soon  as 
the  surface  became  covered,  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  successive  portions' being  thus 
added,  the  great  body  of  all  large  rivers  and  lakes  would  become 
permanently  frozen.  But  Instead  of  this  disastrous  consequence, 
the  ice  by  renting  upon  the  surface,  forms  an  effectual  screen  from 
the  cold  winds  to  the  water  below.  Thus,  what  appears  at  first 
sight  an  almost  accidental  exception,  furnishes  one  out  of  an  innu- 
merable assemblage  of  proofs  of  creative  wisdom,  in  fitting  the 
earth  for  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants. 


ANALYSES  OF  THE  ROCK,  SOILS,  SAND,  PEAT  AND  WATEBS 
OF  A  FARM  OWNED  BY  DR.  JOHN  A.  PAINE. 

BY  J.  H.  SALISBURY,  M.  D. 

This  farm  is  situated  in  the  town  of  New-Hartford,  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y.  It  lies  north  of  the  Chenango  canal,  and  also  north  of  the 
plank  road  that  leqds  from  Utica  to  Clinton  ;  and  five  miles  west 
southwest  of  Utica,  in  the  valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Sauquoit  creek,  by  which  tributary  it  is  watered.  The  surrounding 
country  is  undulating  and  inclined  to  the  north  towards  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley. 

The  farm  contains  ninety-three  acres  ;  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Paine  only  one  year.  In  other  hands  it  has  been  tilled 
for  about  fifty  years  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  grass. 
Has  been  a  good  grain-growing  farm.  Common  barn-yard  manure 
is  the  principal  manure  that  has  been  applied.  The  original  tim- 
ber was  principally  a  large  growth  of  maple  and  beech,  with  a  few 
hemlocks.  It  is  designed  now  to  convert  the  place  mainly  to  the 
purpose  of  fruit-growing. 

Height  above  tide  water,  five  hundred  feet. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  year  1850,  45.68. 

General  course  of  winds,  west. 

Mean  depth  of  rain,  forty-one  inohes. 

Length  of  vegetating  season,  five  months. 

Mean  temperature  of  five  growing  months,  62°. 

Latitude  43°  2';  longitude  75°  16'.  West  time  from  Greenwich, 
5h.  0'  53^.    From  Washington  387  miles. 

The  farm  rests  immediately  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  Hud- 
son River  group.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  soil,  however,  is  made 
up  of  this  rock.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  composed  of  drift 
materials  from  the  lower  rooks  which  crop  out  north  of  it.    BouM- 
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era  of  granite,  gneiss,  Potsdam  sandstone,  ^ealciferous  sandrock, 
Slack  River  and  Trenton  limestones,  Utica  slate,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Hudson  River  slate,  appear  in  angular  and  worn 
fragments  scattered  over  the  farm,  and  everywhere  through  the 
soil.  On  examining  the  finer  portions  of  the  soil  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  greater  part  of  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  boulders.  As  a  general  rule,  silicious  matter  pre- 
dominates. The  orchard  soil  contains  more  of  the  rock  on  which  • 
it  rests  than  either  of  the  others. 

Composition  of  the  Rock  which  underlies  the  farm. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  dry  rock  gave  of 

Silica, ...... 81.01 

Alumina, .. . 7.02 

Iron,  peroxide, 8 .03 

Manganese, '. • 0.18 

Phosphoric  acid, ♦ . . . trace. 

lame,  ...... 1 .  57 

Magnesia, ♦ A . . .  0 .35 

Potash, 0.73 

Soda, : 0.19 

Chlorine, «.  none. 

Sulphuric  acid, • trace. 

Organic  matter, % 0 .38 

99.46 


This  rook  in  composition  does  not  so  much  class  itself  with  those 
which  by  their  decomposition  form  a  soil  that  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  corn,  as  among  those  which  form  one  adapted 
to  the  production  of  grass,  roots  and  trees.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  the  farm  is  more  owing  to  the  transported  materials  than  to 
those  derived  from  the  rock  on  which  it  rests. 

Composition  ofjthe  uncultivated  Forest  soil. 

On  examining  it  under  the  microscope  it  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed mostly  of  quartz  sand,  hornblende,  feldspar,  mica  and  vege- 
table matter  mixed  with  a  small  'quantity  of  the  disintegrated 
underlying  slate. 
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One  hundred  parts  of  soil  saturated  with  moisture  lost  on  drying, 

40 .  975  per  cent,  of  water.    One  hundred  parts  of  dry  sofl  gave  of 

Humic  acid, 1 .  610 

Hnmine, 0 .  912 

Apocrenic  acid, 0.043 

Crenic  acid, 0.028 

Humus  and  undecayed  vegetable  matter, 11 .047 

Silica, 77.008 

Alumina  and  iron, 6.750 

Phosphoric  acid, * 0.005 

Lime, 0.725 

Magnesia, 0.240 

Potash, 0.316 

Soda, 0.194 

Chlorine,  . . • . . .  • • trace. 

Sulphuric  acid, •     trace. 


4 


'       '    99.903* 

*  -__ 

This  soil  contains  a  large  percentage  of  organic  matter,  which 
accounts  for  its  high  absorbing  power.  Although  not  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash  and  soda,  yet  it  contains  enough  of  these  bodies 
to  supply  the  demands  of  several  crops.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
each  of  them  on  the  area  tyf  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  will  b* 
given  farther  on. 

Cultivated  sail  north  of  Ditch. 

On  examining  this  soil  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  be 
composed  mostly  of  drift  materials,  such  as  sandstone,  quartz  sand, 
granite,  hornblende  and  feldspar,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
the  disintegrated  under-lying  slate  and  organic  matter. 

One  hundred  parts  of  soil,  saturated  with  moisture,  gave,  on  dry- 
ing 34  per  cent,  of  water. 


• 


•  I  em  indebted  to  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  *e  State  Normal  School!  who  has  been  prosecuting  (be 
study  of  analytical  chamistry  in  the  laboratory  for  the  last  six  months,  for  aereral  results  in  tboaa 
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One  hundred  parts  of  dry  *oiI  gave,  of 

•  Humic  acid j ) 

Humine,       } •. 101* 

Apoerenic  acid, f ,.. 0.018 

Crenie  acid,,... 0*013 

Humus  and  undecayed  vegetable  matter,  ......  6 .844 

Silica, m%  83.502 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iro#, 7,450 

Phosphoric  acid, ; , 0.003 

Lin*e, 0.425 

Magnesia, •   q.136 

Potash, 0.210 

S°da> » , 0.103 

Chlorine, trace. 

Sulphuric  acid,. # trace. 

99.718 


♦ 


Cultivated  Orchard  soil. 

On  examining  this  soil  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  be 
made  up  of  the  disintegrated  underlying  slate  mixed  with  drift  ma- 
terials, such  as  pieces  of  granite,  quartz  sand,  fragments  of  sandstone, 
hornblende,  feldspar,  mioa  and  organic  matter. 

One  hundred  parts  of  sol!,  saturated  with  moisture,  gave,  of  wa- 
ter, 37  per  cent.  The  absorbing  power  of  this  seil,  as  is  seen,  i» 
less  than  that  from  the  forest,  and  greater  than  that  from  north  of  the 
ditch.    This  is  precisely  what  weuld  be  indicated  by  the  analyses. 

One  hundred  parts  of  dry  soil  gave,  of 

Humic  acid, ) 

„      .  '> 1.201 

.  Humine,       } 

Apoerenic  acid, 0 .021 

Crenie  acid, 0 .016 

Humus  and  undecayed  vegetable  matter, 6 .  982 

Silica, 83.660 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, 6 .750 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.005 

Lime, 0.113 
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Magnesia, 0.073 

Potash, ,....  0.274 

Soda, 0,108 

Chlorine, trace. 

Sulphuric  acid,  ... '. •  0 . 035 

•  99.132 


The  average  Specific  gravity  of  the  soils  of  the  farm  is  a  little  over 
1 :6.  At  this  rate  the  whole  weight  of  the  soil  on  the  area  of  an 
acre  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  is  4,356,000  pounds.  The  4,356,000 
pounds  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  soil  analysed  contain  severally, 
according  to  the  analyses;  the  following  bodies  ill  the  proportions 
given  below : 


avvtWMcm  soil  to  the  obttk  ov  on  foot. 

r- — * —  --■.-.--.■ — .       ..*  _      ^  _  .  ■ 

Forest  toil.  Soil  north  o/ditch.  Orcbuital 


Humicacid' 74,931  lbs.)      435%lbs  53^  u 

Humine, 39,826        S  r 

Apocrenic  acid, 1,873                   783  914 

Crenic  acide, .1 ,070                    580  696 

UndecayM  veg.  matter 

and  humus, 504,940            368,407  310,677 

Silica, 3,374,120         3,687,260  3,669,840 

Alum.  &pr.  ox.  of  iron    293,400-          323,495  294,885 

Phosphoric  acid, 218                   131  218 

Xime, 31,661              18,275  4,915 

Magnesia, 10,894               5,796  *       3,175 

Potash, 14,594               9,137  11,958 

Soda, 8,718               4,480  4,487 

Chlorine, 20              .20  20 

Sulphuric  acid,  ..*...             20                    20  1,523 

Sand  under-lying  ike  Peat 

On  examining  this  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  be  made 
up  of  quartz  sand,  feldspar,  hornblende,  mica,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  disintegrated  slate  rock  and  organic  matter. 

One  hundred  parts  saturated  with  moisture,  gave,  on  drying) 
24 .  75  per  cent,  of  water. 
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One  hundred  parts  of  dry  sand  gave,  of . 

Organic  matter,  ,,••,,«• 4 3.857 

Silica, * 82.500 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, . .  8 .750 

Phosphoric  acid, • 0.001 

lime, 1 .840 

Magnesia, 0.211 

Potash, 0.562 

Soda, 0.437 

Chlorine, trace. 

Sulphuric  acid, 0 .011 


w 


98.160 


Composition  of  Peat. 

One  hundred  parts,  saturated  with  moisture,  gave,  on  drying, 
76 .  77  per  oent.  of  water. 

One  hundred  parts  of  dry  peat  gave,  of 

Humic  acid  and  Humine, 5. 04 

Apocrenic  acid, . . 1.47 

Grenic  acid, t  i 1.08 

Resinous  matter......... 3.82 

Humus  and  undecayed  vegetable  matter, 76 .42 

Whole  amount  oi  organic  matter . . . .  . 88 .  58 

c  inorganic  matter, 11 .42 

100.00 


■toa 


One  hundred  parts  of  inorganic  matter  gave,  of 

Silica, 53.74 

Lime, 24.67 

Magnesia, ;...." 2.38 

Peroxide  of  iron, 6.05 

Alumina, 4.36 

Phosphoric  acid, 4.69 

Potash, 1 .92 

8oda, 0.78 
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Chlorine, 0.17 

Solphuric  acid, 6.22 

99.73 


One  main  objection  to  the  use  of  peat  as  a  manure,  is  its  slow  de- 
composition. This  can,  to  a  great  extent,  be  remedied  by  adding  to 
it  lime  and  ashes,  or  either  alone.  All  peat  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  resinous  matter ;  this  is  the  body  which  shields  it  from 
the  effectual  action  of  the  ordinary  agents  of  decomposition.  By 
the  addition  of  lime  and  ashes,  this  resinous  matter  combines  with 
these  alkaline  bases,  and  forms  a  soluble  soap.  The  peat  now  be- 
ing deprived  of  resinous  matter  becomes  permeable  to  moisture  and 
air,  and  yields  more  readily  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  decay.* 

In  the  soils  analysed,  al&ough  there  is  enough  in  each  of  them 
of  all  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  plant  to  supply  a  num- 
ber of  crops,  yet  several  of  them  exist  already  in  so  small  propor- 
tion, that  it  becomes  necessary,  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  preserved, 
to  add  as  much  to  them  yearly  as  will  be  required  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  crop  raised.  If  the  soil  is  wished  to  be  improved, 
from  year  to  year,  more  must  be  added.  Plaster, lime,  the  bitterns 
of  salt  works,  bones  and  ashes,  each  in  small  quantity  mixed  with 
the  peat  of  the  farm  and  the  products  of  the  barn  yard,  would  make 
for  it  a  most  appropriate  and  valuable  manure. 

sIt  may  be  wefll  here  to*state  the  object  of  the  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  soils.  This  examination  was  to  'determine  the 
kind  of  minerals  and  rocks  which  enter  into  their  formation.  The 
minerals  and  rocks  detected  in  each  soil  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion  with  its  analysis.  The  composition  of  most  simple  minerals  is 
known.  Granite  and  gneiss  are  composed  principally  of  feldspar, 
hornblende,  mica,  and  quartz.  Feldspar  furnishes  to  the  soil  silica, 
alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  soda.  Hornblende  fur- 
nishes silica,  alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia  and  manganese.  Mica 
*  furnishes  silica,  alumina,  iron,  potash  and  manganese.  Quartz 
furnishes  principally  silica.  ^  Common  limestone,  lime  and  carbonic 
acid.  Hydraulic  limestone,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  potash  and  soda, 
and  carbonic  acid.  Sandstone  is  mostly  silica,  it  furnishes  some 
alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  soda.    The  slate  rocks 
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contain  generally,  besides  the  abovfc  materials,  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  chlorine.  Hence  we  see  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  minerals  and  rocks  which  make  up  a  soil,  enables 
&s  to  judge  somewhat  of  its  character,  composition  and  durability. 

Amount  and  composition  of  the  Solid  matter  in  the  Water  of  the  farm. 

AMOUNT  IX  O.IB  GAIXOZf. 

/    ■    ■■  ■  ■  .       ■   ■  ■     ■■  A  ii,  i  i  m  K 

Waatdraiu.  East  drain.  Culvert  drain.  East  well. 

Solid  matter, 12.96grs.  22.80grs.    21.36grs.    19,36  grs. 

This  contained,  of 

Organic  matter, . .     5.76  6.64  9.12  6.40 

Inorganic  matter,    7.20  16.16  12.24  12.96 

The  inorganic  matter  coataiacd,  of 

Silica, 0.96-  0.81  '0.86  0.96 

Iron,  peroxide, . . .     1.14  0.48  0.55  0.63 

Phosphoric  acid,..     0,01  0.02  0.02  trace 

Lime, 3.39  10.32  6.46  7.02 

Magnesia, 0.33  0.04  0.16  0.03 

Potash,..-. 0.88  2.08  1.74       '     2.08 

Soda, 0.40  2.24'  2.30  2.04 

Chlorine, trace.  0.16  0.15  0.16 

Sulphuric  acid, .. .     0.04  0.03  0.02  0.02 

^■■n^^MHaa^^^^w  ^m^^^mmim^m^^^m^  *a^^Ma^Haa*^««*  h^^^bmmmm«^b»« 

Inorganic  matter,.     7.16  16.18  12.28  12.94 


• 


This  examination  was  thought  to  be  interesting  and  valuable  in 

« 

the  way  of  showing  what  these  waters  hold  in  solution,  and  hence 
what  they  are  continually  carrying  away  from  the  farm,  depositing  on 
it  from  some  other,  or  transporting  over  it  to  enrich  some  place  more 
remcfte. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  farmer  who  has  land  which  is  over- 
flowed annually  by  a  running  stream,  that  this  overflowing  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  a  coating  of  manure.  The  rank  vegetation  which 
springs  up  even  among  the  washed  pebbles  by  the  stream  side,  where 
apparently,  barrenness  alone  would  hold  its  sway,  is  familiar  to 
all.  By  what  is  this  fertility  caused  ?  Certainly  it  cannot  be  caused 
by  pure  water.  Does  then  the  water  hold  in  solution  anything 
which  would  impart  this  richness  1    In  answer  it  can  most  confi- 
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dently  be  said  that.it  does ;  and  the  ingredients  which  it  contains, 
as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  analyses,  are  the  very  bodies 
upon  which  plants  feed ;  and  what  is  more,  they  are  in  a  soluble 
form,  which  placer  them  directly  at  the  disposition  of  the  plant. 


•  #  • 


•  4  •      •  I 
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THE  REGENERATION  OP  •THE  POTATO—ITS  POSSIBILITY 

AND  MODE. 

BY  C.  E.  GOODRICH)  tJTICA. 

Considering  the  widespread  disease  of  the  potato,  any  fects  that 
seem  to  prove  its  susceptibility  of  regeneration,  and  to  indicate  the 
mode,  mast  be  interesting,  even  though  they  should  fall  short  of 
complete  success.  Should  such  a  result  be  ultimately  attained,  it 
probably  will  involve  the  labor  of  six  or  eight  years.  The  sooner 
then  it  is  set  about,  and  the  more  persons  there  are  who  shall  engage 
in  it,  the  better.  Probably 4here  are  now  numerous  experiments  in 
progress ;  and  some  of  thema  it  may  be,  much  more  successful  pro-, 
gress  than  these  which  I  am  about  to  detail.  But  in  my  ignorance 
of  facts,  in  this  supposed  case,  I  wish  to  make  public  the  progress 
of  my  own  experiments.  The  general  mode  of  such  experiments 
I  have  indicated  in  two  essays  on  the  potato  disease,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society,"  for 
1847  and  1848. 

1st.  Potatoes  from  Bogota,  in  Mew-Grenada. 
A  gentleman  from  this  city,  while  travelling  in  New-Grenada, 
sent,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  three  tubers  to  his  brother  here.  They 
were  planted  in  a  rich  clay  soil,  not  the  best  for  its  acclimation  to 
the  length  of  our  season.  They  grew  with  great  vigor,  and  when 
killed  by  the  frost,  Sept.  27th,  were  still  flowering,  having  previ- 
ously yielded  twenty-five  ripe  seed-balls,  besides  numbers  more 
that  were  lost.  The  tubers  were  numerous,  small,  black,  watery, 
and  uneatable.  Both  the  seed-balls,  and  a  portion  of  the  tubers 
came  into  my  possession.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  these  tubers  were 
planted  in  a  dry,  hot  position,  but  were  neglected,  through  the 
pressure  of  other  business,  especially  as  the  great  object  of  their 
culture,  that  of  getting  seed  from  them,  had  already  been  accom- 
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plished.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  they  were  planted  with 
more  care.  They  passed  through  the  ordinary  alternations  of 
weather,  which  diseased  all  our  old  home  varieties,  without  injury, 
and  were  finally  killed  by  the  frost,  October  15th,  having  passed 
through  three  considerable  frosts,  (on  the  30th  of  Sept.,  and  the 
7th  and  8th  of  Oct.,)  without  being  entirely  destroyed.  The  pecu- 
liar influence  of  tte  hot  and  wet  weather,  that  occurred  from  July 
14th  to  Aug.  21st,  had  a  visible,  though  slight  effect  upon  them, 
while  it  fatally  diseased  all  our  ordinary  varieties.  Here  we  have 
a  potato,  from  the  native  land  of  that  pknt,  stronger,  beyond  all 
comparison,  both  in  foliage  and  tubers,  than  any  of  our  native  va- 
rieties. But  its  tubers  are,  in  our  climate,  small  and  watery,  and 
IIS  season  of  growth  quite  too  protracted.  Besides,  it  has  been 
liable*,  every  season,  to  the  attack  of  a  very  small  black  flea,  which 
often  completely  riddles  its  leaves,  and  seriously  impedes  its  growth. 
Whether  this  liability  arises  from  some  sapid  quality  of  its  leaves, 
or  some  mechanical  tendern?$t  of  its  fibre,  I  know  not.  This  then 
is  not  the  potato  which  we^ant.  It*bore  seed  this  year  abun- 
dantly, when  almbst  nothing  else  of  the  kind  did  ;  although  its 
seed-balls  did  not  set  until  after  the  hot  and  wet  weather  of  July 
and  August  was  past,  so  that  they  were  very  late  in  ripening. 

2d.  Bogota  Seedlings  of  1849.    a.  Culture  in  1849. 

The  seed-balls,  produced  by  the  preceding  in  1848,  were  sow 
April  28th,  and  May  2d,  partly  in  hot  beds  and  partly  in  cold  beds. 
Where  the  hot  beds  were  covered  with  glass  nearly  every  seed 
failed  to  germinate,  except  a  .few  on  the  front  side  and  ends  of  the 
bed,  where  the  position  was  cool  and  shaded.  And  yet  the  tomato 
and  egg-plant,  though  of  the  same  genus  with  the  potato,  and  also  the 
melon  and  the  squash,  luxuriate  fel  the  ho  test  position  usually  found 
in  hot-beds.  Here  then  is  another  proof  of  the  position  taken  in 
the  essays  in  the  State  Transactions,  already  referred  to,  that  w 
climate  is  too  hot  and  bright  to  answer  the  normal  requirement*  oftkt 
potato.  Those  seeds  sown  under  cotton  canvass,  whether  in  hot  or 
cold  beds,  came  up  finely.  These  plants  were  transferred  to  the 
open  ground,  July  19th,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  hot  drought, 
and  when  they  were  quite  too  large,  the  pressure  of  business  having 
forced  me  to  neglect  them.    They  were  kept  alive  with  great  diffi- 
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culty,  until  they  could  take  loot  again.  During  the  autumn  many 
of  them  flowered,  bat  did  not  bear  seed-balls.  Although  the  sea- 
son was  one  of  disease,  and  the  treatment  of  these  plants  had  been 
very  unfavorably  I  saw  but  two  or  three  wilted  leaves  on  the  whole 
140  hills.  They  grew  until  killed  by  the  frost,  October  2d,  and 
were  dug  immediately.  % 

Considering  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  their  summer's  cul- 
ture, but  particularly  the  protracted  season  of  growth  of  this  varie- 
ty, it  was  not  surprising  that  even  small  tubers  were  found  on  less 
than  half  of  these  hills.  They  were  black,  red  and  white,  and  all 
sound.  Their  habit  of  growth,  like  that  of  the  parents,  was  long 
and  procumbent,  and  the  tubers  that  were  black  were  frequently 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  strangely  confounded  with  the  stolons  so 
as  almost  to  be  homogeneous  with  them.  Those  that  were  white 
and  red  were  common  shapes,  and  were  attached  to  the  stolons  in 
the  usual  manner.  These  seedlings  exhibited  the  same  liability  to 
the  attack  of  the  black  flea  as  their  T  logenitors. 

They  were,  as  may  well  be  suppose  ^  very  small,  varying  usually 
from  the  size  of  marrowfat  peas  to  that  of  marbles. 

b.  Their  Culture  in  1850. 

These  tubers,  after  having  been  preserved  in  sand  during  the 
winter,  were  carefully  planted,  May  2d,  in  about  100  hills,  ma  fine 
gravelly  loam,  of  moderate  strength,  where  corn  had  been  grown  in 
1849,  on  inverted  green  sward.  It  proved  to  be  greatly  infested  by 
the  blue  coin-worm,  which  destroyed  during  the  summer  about 
one-fourth  of  these  potatoes,  reducing  the  whole  to  120  hills. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared  above  ground  they  were  attacked  by 
their  old  enemy,  the  black  flea,  which  was  repelled  by  sprinkling 
them  with  strong  ashes  and  plaster  of  Paris.  During  the  middle  of 
the  summer  eight  or  ten  hills  presented  slight  indications  of  the 
wilted  leaf,  but  no  blue  tips  or  iron-rust  stains  upon  the  leaves. 
They  flowered  profusely  and  continuously  all  summer  long,  the 
flowers  being  uniformly  deep  blue,  with  much  larger  foot-stalks 
than  any  ordinary  kinds.  No  seed-balls  set,  however,  until  after 
the  wet  and  hot  weather  of  July  and  August  was  past — weather 
which  destroyed  the  herbage  of  all  common  varieties,  and  fatally 
diseased  their  tubers.    That  unfavorable  season  mildewed  the  leaves 
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of  this  potato,  in  some  degree,  but  not  a  hill  died.  On  the  return 
of  better  weather,  seed-balls  set  plentifully,  but  too  late  to  ripen. 
Where  the  verdure  had  been  blackened  by  the  mildew,  the  naked  stems 
put  out  a  thick  growth  of  young  branches,  often  t/iroughjheir  whole 
length,  the  plant,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  its  length  by  growing 
at  the  top.  They  continued  green  until  injured  by  the  frost,  Sep- 
tember 30th,  when,  although  the  foliage  was  not  dead,  they  were 
dry..  The  fruit  had  set  so  late  that  it  fell  off  without  ripening, 
amid  the  damp  chills  of  September.  The  preceding  proofs  of  hardi- 
Uess  will,  I  think,  strike  every  one  as  being  quite  remarkable. 

You  will  inquire,  with  interest,  after  the  tubers  grown  by  plants 
of  such  unusual  vigor.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  are  almost 
as  late  in  maturity  as  their  parents ;  that  it  was  ascertained  late  in 
the  summer ?  that  they  had  but  just  begun  to  set,  although  ordinary 
sorts  had  then  nearly  completed  their  growth,  as  far  as  disease  would 
permit ;  that  whatever  tubers  did  grow  were  the  result  of  weather 
almost  constantly  dark,  wet  and  cold,  occurring  from  August  23d 
to  October  1st,  and  succeeding  that  which  had  been  wet  and  hot, 
and  that  when  actually  dug,  September  13th  and  October  1st,  about 
ten  hills  were  destitute  of  tubers,  and  as  many  more  presented  tu- 
bers too  small  to  be  saved.  Let  these  facts  be  borne  in  mind  to 
qualify  expectations  of  a  result  highly  favorable.  In  weather,  such 
as  I  have  stated,  elaboration  could  not  be  as  healthful  as  earlier  in  the 
season.  Those  who  have  noticed  the  progress  of  late  planted  sweet 
corn,  cucumbers  for  pickles,  tomatoes,  melons  and  squashes,  know 
well  that  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  these  tropicals  are  never  healthful 
when  gathered  in  the  extreme  limits  of  autumn.  And  although  the 
potato  is  hardier  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  will  complete  the 
growth  of  the  whole  season  safely,  amid  very  cool  autumnal  wea- 
ther, yet  it  were  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  begin  the  growth 
of  tubers  healthfully  amid  such  weather,  while  its  depositions  are 
immature  and  the  skin  of  the  young  tuber  very  tender. 

The  potato  usually  sets  from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  July, 
and  often  finishes  its  growth  by  September  1st. 

Accordingly,  when  these  potatoes  were  dug,  a  portion  of  them 
were  found  diseased.  The  half  dug,  September  13th,  were  not 
sorted ;  the  other,  dug  October  1st,  contained,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained, .ninety-seven  varieties,  of  which  thirty-six  were  red, 
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thirty  black,  and  eighteen  white,  besides  thirteen  (of  various  colors) 
which  were  thrown  away,  because  small  and  ill-shaped. 

Had  the  first  digging  been  sorted  before  they  were  stored,  they 
would  probably  have  presented  as  many  more  varieties.  These 
altogether  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred.  Out  of  this 
whole  number,  fourteen  varieties  were  found  diseased,  rarely  if 
ever,  however,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  hil]. 
Here  then  we  have  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  varieties  diseased, 
but,  counting  the  tubers  themselves^  probably  not  more  than  ©»« 
per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity.  Had  this  result  been  found  in  a  crop 
consisting  of  only  one  variety,  it  would  not  have  been  deemed  dis- 
couraging, but,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  among  nearly  two 
hundred  apparent  varieties,  which,  as  in  all  other  parallel  cases, 
would  present  a  great  variety  of  constitutions,  the  result  is  certain- 
ly encouraging.  Although  these  potatoes  have  made  a  fair  advance 
in  size,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  tubers  planted,  they 
are  yet  quite  small  compared  with  the  home  varieties  of  the  same 
age,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  This  circumstance,  connected  with 
the  lateness  of  their  maturity,  and  their  constant  liability  to  the 
black  flea,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  the  kind  which 
we  need  in  this  climate.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  reproduce 
them  once  more,  in  the  hope  that  from  the  earliest,  strongest,  an<l 
most  sapid  of  them,  others  may  be  obtained  free  from  both  the 
foregoing  objections.  This  result  I  hope  to  attain  in,  1851 ,  nqt 
despairing  meanwhile  of  getting  some  valuable  varieties  from 
these  above,  as  they  get  matured,  and  better  adapted  to  our  short 
seasons  by  continuous  cultivation. 

It  js  yet  a  matter  of  theory,  in  my  own  experience,  bow  early  seed 
should  be  saved  from  a  perennial  plant  or  tree.  In  the  case  of  an^ 
nualsj  any  seed  that  is  the  growth  of  a  good  season,  and  fair  soil  and 
cultivation,  may  be  supposed  to  possess  a  normal  state  of  vitality. 
But  in  the  case  of  perennials,  it  is  often  found  that  the  first  fruit  pro- 
duced does  not  exhibit  the  same  eminent  and  permanent  qualities 
that  appear  when  the  kind  is  more  matured.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  seed  should  not  be  saved  from  the  preceding  varieties  of 
potatoes  until  the  tubers  get  their  full  growth,  and  so  by  parity  of 
reason,  in  all  other  cases  of  reproduction  of  perennials. 

The  bearing  of  this  experiment,  then,  on  the  question,  "  <?an  we 
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gain  anything  by  the  reproduction  of  foreign  varieties  of  potatoes  in 
this  climate  V  is  certainly  favorable.  Here  is  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings, derived  from  tubers  brought  from  a  climate  where  vegeta- 
tion ne?er  ceases — tubers  of  whose  comparative  strength  in  that 
climate  we  have  no  assurance.  And  yet  these  seedlings,  in  the  first 
generation,  exhibit  a  strength  of  foliage  beyond  anything  which  ia 
seen  among  our  old  native  varieties.  Their  plastic  character  is  also 
seen.  The  original  black  tuber,  which  grew  almost  inseparably  to 
its  stolon,  is  here  changed  into  red  and  white  of  various  shades 
and  shapes,  and  attached  to  the  stolons  in  the  manner  of  our  com- 
mon  varieties.  True,  they  have  imperfections,  but  they  lie  within 
the  scope  of  hopeful  remedy  by  further  reproduction. 

3d.  Home  Stedlings  of  1849.    a.  Culture  in  1849. 

Parallel  with  the  preceding  experiment  upon  Bogota  seedlings, 
was  another  with  seed  derived  from  home  varieties.  The  seed-balls 
were  taken  in  1848  from  the  ordinary  round  red  variety.  The  time 
and  mode  of  sowing  the  seeds  and  cultivating  the  young  plants,  were 
the  same  as  before.  The  soil  into  which  they  were  transplanted,  vrte 
a  light  sandy  loam,  a  little  moister  and  richer  at  one  end  than  the 
other.  The  transfer  from  the  seed-beds  was  late,  and  amid  a 
drought,  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  During  their  growth,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  summer,  about  one-third  of  them  presented  wilted  leaves 
on  the  top  of  the  plant,  with  steel-blue  tips  and  iron-rust  spots  on 
the  leaves — appearances  which,  among  other  things,  I  consider  un- 
failing marks  of  potato  disease.  They  were  nearly  ripe  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  frost,  October  2d,  and  were  dug  on  the  fourth  of  that 
month.  The  tubers  were  very  much  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
case.  Indeed,  many  of  them  were  of  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  and  a 
few  were  apparently  full  grown.  When  dug,  the  plat  (of  sixty  hills) 
presented  some  curious  results. 

1 .  Almost  all  the  large  and  fine  looking  tubers  were  diseased, 
amounting  to  nearly  30  varieties  out  of  120.  These  were  of  course 
discarded  as  unfit  for  seed. 

2.  Nearly  all  that  were  kidney -shaped,  whatever  were  their  color 
or  size,  were  diseatvd. 

«  3.  The  pink-eyes  and  light  reds  were  diseased  in  nearly  the  same 
degree  as  the  kidneys. 
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4.  The  purple,  deep  reds,  and  whites,  were  rarely  diseased,  pro- 
vided they  were  not  kidney-shaped,  as  generally  they  were  not. 

5.  The  crop,  of  whatever  color,  size  or  shape,  was  most  diseased 
towards  the  end  where  the  soil  was  richest. 

b.  Culture  in  1850. 

The  seedlings  just  described  having  been  preserved,  each  hill 
apart,  through  the  winter,  were  planted  in  a  light  sandy  loam  of 
moderate  fertility.  I  would  have  preferred  a  heavier  soil,  but  I 
had  none  unappropriated,  and,  as  the  season  was  very  wet,  it  was 
as  well  so  as  in  a  heavier.  The  rows  were  planted  so  far  apart  that 
the  foliage  never  covered  all  the  ground.  This  was  an  error,  since, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  was  liable  to  heat  to  a  high  degree, 
and  so  the  crop  suffered  the  more  from  the  vacancies  between  the 
rows  being  left  uncovered. 

The  ordinary  indications  of  disease  were  seen  later,  and  much 
less  generally  than  upon  the  old  varieties.    The  mildew  also,  which 
gave  the  final  and  fatal  impulse  to  disease  in  the  old  varieties,  af- 
fected these  proportionately  less.    Indeed,  three  or  four  varieties 
scarcely  felt  it  at  all.    When  dug,  there  were  apparently  eighty-one 
varieties,  occupying  usually  from  six  to  thirty  hills  each.    Num- 
bers of  these  apparent  varieties  will  doubtless,  in  the  end,  prove 
identical.     Of  these  eighty-one  varieties  thirty-three  exhibited  signs 
of  disease,  in  a  few  cases  extending  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  that  variety,  but  usually  amounting  to  but  two  or  three 
tubers,  even  when,  in  one  case,  the  sort  included  thirty-seven  hills. 
Among  these  thirty-three  diseased  varieties,  twelve  were  so  much 
affected  as  to  be  rejected ;  the  others  that  were  less  diseased  will 
be  kept  on  trial  another  year.    Here  I  noticed  that,  just  as  last  year, 
I .  Almost  all  the  kidney-shaped,  some  few  of  which  had  passed 
the  ordeal  of  1850,  were  found  diseased. 

52.  That  the  largest  and  most  productive  varieties,  were  found, 
in  many  instances;  most  diseased.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  'ex* 
cessive  development  of  the  tuber  is  one  cause  of  disease  \  and  does  it 
not  become  so  probably  by  the  appropriation  of  matter  by  the  tuber 
needed  for  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  stems  and  foliage  1 
And.  does  there  not  hence  arise  the  practical  suggestion  that  what- 
will  promote  a  moderate  and  hardy  growth  of  herbage,  such  as  a 
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northern  exposure,  a  soil  of  medium  fertility,  damp  but  not  wet,  with 
early  and  deep  planting  and  level  culture,  will  constitute  the  true  policy 
of  cultivation.  The  farmer  should  be  satisfied  with  smaller  crops 
of  potatoes  if  he  would  insure  their  soundness. 

4th.  Home  Seedlings  of  1850. 

A  portion  of  the  seed  of  1848,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
ceding experiment,  was  sown  in  a  coal  bed,  the  last  spring.  The 
strength  of  the  plants  in  the  said  bed,  the  timeliness  and  safety  with 
which  they  were  transplanted,  and  their  early  growth,  all  render- 
ed the  experiment  much  more  auspicious  than  the  preceding.  But 
the  hot,  wet  weather  of  July  and  August  diseased  them  so  rapidly 
and  fatally,  that  by  August  22d,  they  were  nearly  all  dead.  Here 
is  another  proof,  seen  in  the  comparison  of  this  with  the  preceding 
experiment,  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  potato  disease  this  year. 

A  few  of  these  hills  yielded  small  tubers,  which  were  all  sound 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  reason  of  the  escape  of  these 
tubers  was  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  severity  of  disease  ope- 
rated like  frost,  suddenly  paralysing  the  circulation,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  transmission  of  morbid  matter  to  the  tubers.  I  detail 
this  experiment,  not  so  much  for  its  bearing  on  the  main  point  be- 
fore me — the  regeneration  of  the  potato,  as  for  its  illustration  of 
the  violence  and  mode  of  action  of  the  disease. 

5th.  A  Chili  Potato. 

Chili  is  a  long  and  narrow  country,  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America,  in  a  position  of  latitude  nearly  correspondent  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  constitutes,  with  Peru  and  New- 
Grenada,  the  native  land  of  the  potato ;  at  least  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  conquest  of  South  America,  three  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  found  the  potato  extensively  cultivated  in  all  these  countries. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  travellers  that  the  potatoes  of  Valpa- 
raiso, its  chief  seaport,  were  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Its  in* 
habitants  have  a  coast  trade  which  extends  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, whither  they  send  potatoes  and  other  productions  of  their  cooler 
climate.  A  friend  sent  me  last  spring,  from  Chagres,  four  Chili  pota- 
toes, but  one  of  which  grew,  the  others  having  suffered  too  severe* 
ly  in  a  long  sea  voyage.    It  was  received  Majr  10th,  and  was 
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planted  the  same  day.  It  grew  very  finely,  exhibiting  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  ordinary  sorts.  Its  growth,  however,  was  a  little 
taller,  more  graceful,  and  its  foliage  of  a  light  green  color.  It  grew 
through  the  season  with  great  uniformity  and  vigor,  exhibiting  none  of 
the  ordinary  signs  of  disease.  The  influence  of  the  hot  and  wet  weath- 
er of  July  and  August,  which  so  fatally  mildewed  all  the  common 
varieties  of  potatoes,  was  felt  but  slightly  by  this.  It  was  planted 
in  too  rich  a  soil,  and  in  a  position  where  the  summer  growth  of 
some  young  fruit  trees  excluded  the  free  circulation  of  air.  But 
tor  these  two  circumstances  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been 
affected  at  all.  It  was  dug  September  7th,  its  leaves  being  dead, 
but  its  stems  still  green.  Prudential  reasons  led  me  to  dig  it  thus 
early.  The  original  tuber  weighed  about  2£  ounces,  and  the  crop 
3  pounds  and  12  ounces,  equal  to  27  to  one.  These  tubers  are  red, 
round,  with  eyes  only  moderately  deep,  and  the  flesh  remarkably 
white ;  I  need  not  say  that  they  were  entirely  sound .  The  growth  of 
this  potato  was  so  natural  that  it  would  have  been  taken  by  a  care- 
less observer,  for  an  ordinary  red  potato.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
this  potato  has  yielded  slightly,  not  to  ttje  ordinary  causes  of  dis- 
ease, but  to  that  unusual  one,  (hot  and  wet  weather)  which  gave 
the  disease,  this  year,  so  much  intensity.  In  no  previous  year  do  I 
think  it  would  have  yielded  for  a  moment.  I  also  believe,  as  I  have 
said  in  another  article,  that,  had  our  potatoes  possessed  all  the 
vigor  of  fifty  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  more  or  less  dis- 
eased this  year.  This  potato  then  seems  to  be  almost  all  we  could 
desire,  in  hardiness,  fair  productiveness,  and  whiteness  of  flesh. 
Its  flavor  has  not  been  fully  tested,  but  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
good.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  neither  borne  seed  nor  shown 
the  least  disposition  to  flower. 

From  the  known  climate  of  Chili  it  was  to  have  been  anticipated 
that  potatoes  brought  thence,  would  be  more  easily  naturalized  here 
than  those  brought  from  New-Grenada,  and  other  central  portions 
of  South  America,  where  the  climate,  (though  protected  alike  from 
the  heat  and  cold  of  our  own)  is  so  mild  as  to  admit  of  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation  all  the  year.  My  own  experience  as  here  de- 
tailed, with  tubers  from  New-Grenada  and  Chili,  justifies  such  an 
anticipation. 
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«  Recapitulation. 

1.  Here  we  have  a  three  part  experiment.  (I.)  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tubers  from  New-Grenada  and  Chili,  (2)  of  seedlings  from 
the  former,  and  (3,)  of  seedlings  from  home  varieties.  The  results, 
though  not  .all  that  could  be  wished,  in  either  case,  have  all  been 
encouraging,  since  all  have  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of  hardiness 
than  any  of  the  old  varieties  cultivated  under  my  observation,  or 
within  my  certain  knowledge.  There  are  so  many  considerations 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  hardiness  of  a  variety  of  potatoes, 
considerations  that  most  persons  cannot  appreciate,  that  I  have 
learned  to  put  very  little  confidence  in  the  asserted  hardiness  of  a 
particular  variety,  or  the  success  of  a  particular  instance  of  cul- 
ture, unless  made  b^  a  man  of  the  highest  intelligence  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  can  detect  slight  traces  of  disease. 

2.  There  is  just  encouragement,  confidently  to  anticipate  that  a 
continuance  of  efforts,  similar  to  the  above,  will  be  crowned  with 
complete  success,  especially  if  we  will  have  the  patience  to  repro- 
duce them  repeatedly  in  as  rapid  succession  as  is  consistent  with 
full  development  of  vigot. 

General  Suggestions. 

1 .  The  public  are  probably  now  convinced  that  the  causes  of 
potato  disease,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  permanent  in  all  the  old 
varieties' now  cultivated.  Something  must  be  done,  since  this  dis- 
ease has  extended  itself,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  to  many 
climes,  to  all  expositions  and  soils,  to  all  modes  of  culture,  and  all 
old  varieties,  and  through  a  period,  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, of  eight  years. 

2.  A  wise  selection  of  exposition,  soil,  mode  of  culture,  and  va- 
riety, aided  by  the  genial  influence  of  an  occasional  moderate  and 
even  season,  have  given  here  and  there  temporary  respite,  but 
nothing  permanent  has  been  gained. 

3.  I  venture  to  predict  that  while  we  are  careless  of  reproducing 
them  frequently  from  the  seed-balls,  while,  in  our  anxiety  for  larjp 
crops,  we  apply  to  them  a  highly  stimulating  culture,  the  disease 
will  continue.  The  present  pressure  of  disease  is  the  result  of  our 
climate,  and  of  causes  inherent,  not  only  in  the  potato,  but  in  the 
nature  of  all  vegetation.    The  native  vigor  of  the  potato  enabled 
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it  long  to  resist  these  causes,  but  it  has  at  length  yielded  to  them, 
and  will  continue  to  yield  except  as  we  regenerate  the  race  and  culti- 
vate with  more  judgment. 

4.  The  potato  seems  well  nigh  indispensable  as  an  article  of 
cheap,  grateful  and  useful  food.  The  beet,  carrot,  parsnep,  tur- 
nip, and  artichoke,  though  all  cheap,  valuable  and  capable  of  a 
much  wider  use  than  they  have  yet  obtained,  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of  human  food  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  other  vegetable  that  exists,  and  is  capable  of  cultivation 
in  our  climate,  can  supply  its  place. 

6.  It  were  a  reproach  on  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God, 
as  seen  in  those  fixed  principles  under  which  he  has  organized  the 
vegetable  World,  to  suppose  that  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  disease 
are  inscrutable  to  human  investigation,  or  are  beyond  the  reach  of* 
remedy.  The  disease  is  not,  I  think,  a  mystery,  (see  No.  3,  last 
above,)  and  is  not  confined  to  that  plant,  but  common  to  most  tro- 
picals cultivated  in  our  climate,  and  frequently  affects  more  har- 
dy plants.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  application  of  ordinary  physio- 
logical principles,  pervading  a  course  of  patient  and  continued  cul- 
ture. The  theory  that  "  the  disease  is  immediately  dependant  on 
sudden  alternations  of  weather,  and  remotely  the  effect  of  exhausted 
energy,  covers  the  whole  ground  of  experience ;  and,  when  wisely 
applied,  will  solve  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  every  case. 

6.  Let  there  be  a  united,  wise  and  continued  effort  to  restore  the 
potato.  Some  will  be  able  to  procure  tubers  from  various  parts  of 
South  America,  upon  which,  and  upon  the  seed  derived  from  them, 
useful  improvements  in  adaptation  and  hardiness  will  be  made. 
Others  should  direct  their  attention  to  the  successive  reproduction 
of  seed  from  our  hardiest  home  varieties.  Nor  must  we  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  length  of  time,  expense,  and  frequent  abortiveness 
of  these  efforts.  Thus,  I  believe,  that  a  few  years,  at  farthest, 
will  witness  a  substantial  regeneration  of  the  potato  crop,  one 
Vhose  effects  will  be  permanent,  under  the  influence  of  wise  cul- 
ture in  future  years. 

Utica,  Dec.  31tf,  1850. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  select  committee  of  the  Assembly  on  division  of 
the  State  into  congressional  distiicts. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  so  much  of  the  Governor's 
message  as  relatrs'to  the  subject  of  dividing  the  State  into  congres- 
sional districts  in  acquiescence  with  the  law  of  Congress,  passed  May 
23d, 1830,  .       *  : 

REPORT: 

That  from  the  official  statement  received  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  census  of  1850,  and  referred  to  the  committee,  the  State  of 
New- York  is  entitled,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  May  23d, 
1850,  to  thirty-three  representative  in  Congress.  The  committee  have 
devoted  their  time  to  the  duty  with  a  desire  to  make  such  a  division 
as  should  be  satisfactory  to  ell  sections  and  parties,  and  in ( the  main 
Confidently  believe*lhat  the  apportionment  submitted  will  be  accept* 
able.  But  they  have  found  much  difficulty  in  making  the  districts 
satisfactory  to  themselves  in  that  portion  of  the  State  extending  across 
tbe  State  north  and  south-east  of  Oneida  and  Chenango  counties. 
This  part  of  the  State  was  early  settled  when  a  small  population  gave 
a  representative.  It  has  not  increased  in  population  as  fast  as  other 
districts  ;  much  of  it  is  yet  a  wilderness,  and  other  portions  of  it  spars- 
ly  settled.  The  committee  have  been  under  the  necessity  pf  putting 
torge  districts  together  which  are  contiguous  in  territory,  but  where 
ike  businefs  and  political  associations  are  not  as  intimate  as  in  other 
portions  of  tbe  State.  The  very  large  ratio  of  representation '  (of 
93,700)  compelling  them  to  do  this.  The  commiltee  have  made 
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many  clanges  of  the  districts  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and  bait 
found  none  to  suit  their  views  better  than  the  one  herewith  submitted. 
The  committee  therefore  pre$entihe  divksjon  of  the  State  into  districts 
as  hereunto  annexed)  with  a  bill  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Oiitriett.  , 

•  1.    SuflWk,  QtLtenp,  Richmond*  aid  that  part  of  Kings  not  in- 

ducted in  the  cities  of  Br6cjctyn  and  WHfiamabutgb. 

'   2.  .The  city  of  Brooklyn. 

3.  The  first,  second,  third,  fifth  and  eighth  wards  of  Newport 

4.  The  fourth,  sixth,  tenth  and  fourteenth  wards  of  New-York. 
6.  The  eleventh,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  wards  of  New- York. 
6.  The  seventh  and  thirteenth  wards  of  New-York)  and  the  city 

•  of  Williamsburgh  in  Kings. 

7*  ^e  ninth  and  sixteenth  wards  of  Jfew-York, 

8.  The  twelfth?  eighteenth  apd  nipetc?#th  .\rard?  pf  New-York. 

9.  Westchester,  Putnam  and  Rockland. 
' '  10.  Orange  and  Sullivan. 

.    11.  Ulster  and  Greene. 

.    12.  Dutohets  and  Columbia* 

13.  Rensselaer. 

14.  Albany. 

15.  Washington^  Saratoga,  Warren  and  Hamilton. 

16.  Essex,  Clinton  and  Franklin. 

17.  St.  Lawrence  and  Herkimer. 

13.  Fulton,  Montgomery,  Schenectady  and  Schoharie. 

10.  Otsego  and  Delaware. 

20.  Oneida. 

21.  Chenango,  Cortland  and  Broome. 

22.  Madison  and  Oswego. 

23.  Jefferson  and  Lewis. 
24.,  Onondaga. 

25.  Cayuga  and  Wayne. 

26.  Ontario,  Seneca  and  Yates. 

27.  Tompkins,  Tioga  and  Chemung. 

28.  Steuben  and  Livingston, 
?9.  Monroe. 

30.  Allegany,  Wyoming  and  Genesee. 

31.  Magara  and  Orleans, 

32.  Kiie. 

j  ^*  •  Cattaraugus  and  Cbqutauque. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  minority  of  the  Select  Committee  on  districting 
the  State  for  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Mr.  T,  H.  Benedict,  from  the  minority  of  the  select  committee 
appointed  to  divide  the  State  into  congressional  districts,  submits  the 
following 

REPORT : 

First  District. 

Suffolk, ' ••     36,826 

Queens, i 37,042 

Richmond, . . * 15,066 

Kings,  (except  Williamsburgh  and  Brooklyn,)     11,5263 

__.      100,197 

Second  District. 
Brooklyn, i  96,860 

Third  District* 
Part  of  New-York, 

1st  ward, . .19,785 

2d     "      6,616 

3d     "      .., 10,356 

5th     "     22,691 

8th     "     * • 34,413 

93,809 

.  .Fourth  District. 
Part  of  New-York, 

4th  ward, 23,360 

6th     "     -.., 24,699 

10th     «     23,316 

14th    "     .....; 26,206 

96,671 
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Fifth  District. 
Part  of  New-York, 

11th  ward,, 43,772 

17th     "     .: 43,780 

15th     "     22,569 

110,116 

Sixth  District. 

Part  of  New-York, 

New-York,  7th  ward, 32,697 

"         13th    «      28,244 

Williamsburgh, 30 ,  786 

91,727 

Seventh  District. 
Part  of  New-York, 

0thward, 40,675 

.  16th     "     .' 62,887 

18th      «     31,667 

125,119 

Eighth  District. 
Part  of  New-York, 

12th  ward, 10,463 

19th     "     18,463 

Westchester,... 68,267 

— 1 87,183 

Ninth  District. 

Putnfem, 14,124 

Rockland, t   \...     16,965 

Orange, 57,164 

-  L_       88,253 

Tenth  District. 

Dutchess, , .\ 58,934 

fCotprbuj&L; . 43,014 

^^fSSp,:  v  !      ....  - — -      101,948 

"£%#  .  Eleventh  District. 


;n.        K.j: 
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SullHGh, 25,070 

Ulster, 58.959 

-J 84,00 


«  * 


Twelfth  District. 

Greene, '.'..'.'.'.'.. .1. ..'.'...     33,124 

Delaware* ............'..'./.'../  39.872 

1 72,996 
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Thirteenth  District, 

Otsego, 48,746 

Schoharie, 33,537 

—        82,283. 

Fourteenth  District. 
Albany, 93,297 

Fifteenth  District. 
Rensselaer, . . . . . .  73,435 

Sixteenth  District. 

Washington, 44 ,751 

Warren, 17,159 

Hamilton, , : 2,188 

Fultcm,. ... 20,158 

1 84,256 

Seventeenth  District. 

Montgomery, 31,913   • 

Schenectady, 20,057 

Saratoga, 45 ,620 

97,590 

Eighteenth  District. 

Franklin, 25,111 

Clinton, 40 ,  065 

Essex,.* 31,203 

96,382 

Nineteenth  District. 

St.  Lawrence, 68,634 

Herkimer, , 38,257 

106,891 

« 

Twentieth  District. 

Jefferson, 68, 16 

Lewis, - 24 ,570 

92,736 

Twenty-First  District. 

Madison, 43,081 

Oswego, 62 ,  15  0 

—        105,231 

Twenty-Second  District. 
Oneida, 99 ,818 


«       *   • 


•    •       *  • 


Twenty*Thir]>  District* 
Onondaga, v 85,903 


• 


A 
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Twmty-FouAth  District. 

Cortland, ;....;....    25,058 

Tompkins, ; 38,749 

Chemung, 28,964 

92,771 

TwXNTY-FlFTff  DISTRICT. 

Chenango,  .  •  • « * •    40,313 

Broome, • 30,660 

Tioga, 25,384 

96,357 

Twenty-Sixth  District. 

Cayuga, . .'. .  .'f 55,489 

Wayne, '. 44,967 

- 100,456 

Twenty-Seventh  District. 

Ontario, * 43,978 

Yates, . . 20,590 

Seneca, 25,442 

90,029 

Twenty-Eighth  District. 

Livingston, , 4^,887 

Steuben , 63 ,  785 

— .104,672 


• 


Twenty-Ninth  District. 
Monroe, « % . . . .  87,828 

Thirtieth  District. 

Aiiegany ^  •  ••••■•«•■*■•••••••••••••••••••»•     o* , i <&> 

Wyoming, 37 ,  000 

Genesee, 28 ,  538 

— 97,661 

Thirty-First  District. 

Orleans, 28 ,  464 

Niagara, * 42,224 

70,688 

TtelKTY-SfcCOND    Dl&TfelCl1. 

Erie, 101,142 

'Thirty-Third  District. 

Chautauque, • •••• 50,624 

Cattaraugus, 38,910 

89,534 
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REPORT 

Of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  apportioning  the 
State  into  Congressional  Districts. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  on  apportioning 
the  State  into  congressional  districts,  have  had  the  same  under 
consideration,  and  have  come  to  the  following  conclusion : 

That  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  premature  and  therefore 
improper  for  this  Legislature  to  act  upon  this  subject.  That  it 
appears  from  the  annexed  copy  of  a  statement,  over  the  signature 
of  the  acting  secretary  of  the  interior,  that  the  census  returns 
are  not  yet  complete,  and  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  has 
not  yet  discharged  the  duty  which  the  law  requires  of  him,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  action  of  any  State  Legislature.  The 
undersigned  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  illegal  for 
the  Legislature  to  act  in  the  premises.  That  no  inconvenience 
can  result  from  dismissing  this  subject,  as  another  Legislature 
will  convene  in  this  State  before  any  congressional  election. 
Your  committee  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

C.  G.  HIGBT, 

WORTHINGTON  WEIGHT, 
JOHN  STEWART, 
E.  T.  SMITH. 
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Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  house.:  That  it  is  inexpedient  to 
divide  this  State  into  Congressional  (districts  daring  the  present 
session  believing  as  they  do,  that  that  dnty  does  not  in  any  way 
devolve  upon  this  Legislature. 

Dbparticjlmt  of  tbs  Interior.  ) 
Washington,  June  24th,  ISbl.  \ 

Sir :— The  enclosed  statement  from  the  Census  Office,  which  I 
have  jurft  received,  will  answer  the  enquiries  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  16th  inst. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Tour  obt.  serv't, 

J.  J.  CRITTEBTDEN, 

•  Acting  Secretary. 
D.  C<  IfEROY,  Esq. 

Albany 3  New-York. 
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Census  Office,  June  21st,  1851. 
'Returns  not  Received. 

State.  County.  Subdivision.    Total. 

Indiana,     Morgan........ -...  77  1 

Mississippi,  Yazoo, .   ... 30  1 

Texas,        Grayson  Cook, 6 

Fannin  Collin  and  Denton, 

Washington,  . . . 23 

Cameron, 

Starrs  and  Webb, ....... HO  3 

5 

Balance  of  California  unknown ;  seven  received.    None  of 
Utah  received. 


Jbtatr  of  IStto^orU. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JULY  10, 1851. 


REPORT 

Of  majority  of  committee  on  railroads,  on  bill  for  con* 
struction  of  bridge  across  Lake  Champlain,  at  Rouse's 
Point. 

The  undersigned,  a  majority  of  the  standing  committee  on  railroads, 
to  which  was  referred  a  bill  entitled  "  an  act  to  authorize  the  Nor- 
thern Railroad  Company  to  construct  a  bridge  across  that  portion  of 
Lake  Champlain  at  or  hear  Rouse's  Point,*'  respectfully 

REPORT: 

That  the  Northern  Railroad  asks  for  this  bill  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  necessary  to  an  unbroken  connexion  with  the  railroad  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  that  lake  on  the  Vermont  side.  The  opponents  of 
the  bill  resist  it  upon  the  grounds  that  it  is  intended  to  divert  the 
trade  and  commerce  from  our  State  to  Boston ;  will  greatly  injure 
£he  revenues  of  our  canals;  and  seriously  obstruct  (he  navigation  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  in  its  practical  operations  is  at  war  with  all  the 
arguments  and  considerations  addressed  for  a  series  of  years  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  as  inducements  to  grant  the  charter  for  the 
Northern  railroad. 

Without  discussing  the  various  grounds  presented  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill,  your  committee  propose  to  present  the  facts  only 
which  apply  to  its  effect  upon  the  navigation  of  the  lake. 

This  question  was  referred  to  the  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
on  railroads,  in  1860,  who,  after  the  examination  of  a  large  number 
[Assembly,  No,  154J]  1  [u.n.500p.] 
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of  witnesses  for  and  against  the  application,  and  hearing  arguments 
on  both  sides,  the  committee,  without  making  any  report  thereon, 
were,  by  a  rote  of  the  Senate, u  required  and  authorized  during  the 
recess  of  the  Legislature,  to  visit  Rouse's  Point,  and  such  other 
places  in  the  vicinity,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary,  and 
to  take  testimony  in  relation  to  bridging  Lake  Champion  at  Rouse's 
Point,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  such  portions  of  the  testimony 
already  taken  by  them  as  in  their  judgment  requires  perpetuation." 
In  obedience  to  this  resolution,  that  committee  visited  Rouse's  Point, 
examined  the  locality  with  great  care,  took  such  testimony  as  was 
offered  by  the  Northern  Railroad  Company,  and  by  the  persons  op- 
posed to  the  erection  of  the  bridge;  and  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  a  majority  of  said  committee  reported  against  the  ap- 
plication, with  their  reasons  at  length,  for  such  report,  which  will  be 
found  in  Senate  document  No.  20. 

The  trade  of  Lake  Cham  plain  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance, 
as  far  back  as  1817,  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  authorize,  and  sub- 
sequently) at  great  expense,  to  construct  the  Champlain  canal,  to 
connect  with  the  trade  of  that  lake  at  Whitehall  Up  to  18*4,  the 
foreign  commerce  with  Canada  on  that  lake,  had  never  risen  above 
$787,988  ;  at  this  time,  it  has  increased  to  over  $9,000,000,  and  has 
been  doubling  every  year  for  several  years  back,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  in  nearly  that  ratio  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  Canada 
trade,  entered  and  cleared  at  Rouse's  Point  and  the  Vermont  district, 
was  1,068;  in  1850  it  had  increased  to  over  1,500  vessels.  It  is 
this  important  channel  of  communication,  the  growing  importance  of 
which  is  looked  to  with  deep  and  intense  interest  by  the  citizens  of 
this  State  and  the  Cana<hs,  that  it  is  proposed,  by  this  bill,  to  obstruct 
by  the  erection  of  a  bridge.  This  measure  is  opposed  most  strenu- 
ously and  almost  unanimously,  by  the  northern  counties  of  Clinton, 
Essex,  Warren,  Washington,  Saratoga,  Rensselaer ;  and  is  asked 
for  only  by  those  of  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence. 

In  1849  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom,  at  that  time,  thfe 
question  was  referred,  examined  six  witnesses  who  were  favorable  to 
the  application,  and  who  all  testified,  substantially,  that  a  drawbridge 
of  the  kind  proposed  would  not  essentially  impede  the  navigation  of 
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that  lake,  if  the  custom  house  were  at  the  bridge,  so  that  their  entries 
could  be  made  while  passing  the  draw. 

Thirty- two  witnesses  were  examined  by  those  opposed  to  the  bridge, 
who  all  testified,  substantially,  "  that  the  proposed  bridge  would  be 
a  great  obstruction  to  navigation,  especially  to  sail  vessels;  that, 
except  in  very  calm  weather,  vessels  would  have  to  take  in  sail  and 
boom ;  that  in  rough  weather,  there  are  many  times  when  vessels 
could  not  pass  the  draw  at  all ;  that  south  winds  make  it  very  rough; 
at  Rouse's  Point,  and  that  the  erection  of  piers  in  a  bridge  would 
make  it  worse ;  that  vessels  now  beat  out  of  the  Richelieu,  even 
against  a  head  wind,  which  they  could  not  do  if  the  bridge  is  con-9 
atructed ;  that,  at  times,  it  would  be  impossible  for  vessels  to  pas* 
without  coming  to  anchor,  and  waiting  for  a  change  of  wind,  when, 
if  there  was  no  bridge,  they  could  go  in  safety." 

Most  of  these  witnesses  were  experienced  navigators  of  that  lake, 
whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  navigating  its  waters.  The  committee 
of  the  Senate  in  1850,  examined  but  seven  witnesses  on  the  part  of 
the  applicants ;  three  of  which  were  engineers  connected  with  the 
Northern  Railroad  ;  and  the  farthest  they  went  in  their  testimony 
was,  "  if  a  bridge  was  constructed  as  proposed  and  well  tended,  it 
would  not  injure  navigation  much."  But  to  enable  the  House  better 
to  understand  the  scope  of  this  testimony,  they  give  the  testimony  of 
these  leading  witness  at  full  length,  as  taken  by  the  said  committee, 
to  wit : 

Oeorge  Cannon,  being  sworn,  says,  that  he  resides  in  Clinton  coun- 
ty, New-York,  and  is  fifty-nine  years  of  age ;  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  upon  Lake  Champlain  as  a  pilot,  until  within  three  years  past — in 
all  as  a  pilot  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ;  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  as  head  pilot,  six  or  seven  years  of  sail  vessels  ;  the  first  steam* 
boat  that  he  had  charge  of  was  the  old  u  Congress,"  in  1819  ;  she 
run  from  Vergennes  to  Whitehall,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  lake 
to  St.  Johns,  and  including  St.  Albans  bay  ;  piloted  the  ;<  Congress/' 
as  many  as  foor  or  five  years  5  from  the  **  Congress"  went  to  the 
steamboat  "  Phoenix,"  went  on- her  from  two  to  three  years  and  then 
sailed  the  u  Franklin"  ten  years  ;  from  the  u  Franklin"  went  to  the 
"Burlington,"  when  it  was  new  and  commanded  by  Richard  W. 
Sherman  ;  three  or  four  years  on  the  "  Burlington"  and  other  boats 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  ;  has  run  the  "  Francis  Sallus"  and 
"  Saranac  ;"  (all  these  boats  run  from  St.  Johns  to  Whitehall,  except 
the  last  season  the  "  Saranac"  Tun  from  St  Albans  to  Whitehall)  ;  he 
has  now  been   out  of  the  business  of  piloting  for  three  years j  the 
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pilots  of  several  of  the  best  boats  bare  been  instructed  by  him  :  Mr* 
jJrown  of  the  "  United  States"  for  one  ;  is  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  navigation  between  Rouse's  Point  and  St.  Johns  as  any  man  can 
be  who  has  not  personally  made  soundings;  has  navigated  it  in  all 
weather  in  which  vessels  do  navigate,  and  in  all  kinds  of  vessels,  but 
principally  in  the  largest  sail  vessels,  they  draw  most  water,  are  most 
difficult  to  navigate,  has  in  passing  other  vessels  had  practical  obser- 
vation of 'their  navigation;  the  steamboats  he  navigated  were  of  the 
largest  class  and  required  the  nicest  piloting  ;  the  water  from  Rouse's 
Point  to  St.  Johns  is  shallow,  with  rock  bottom,  as  low  as  He  Aux 
Noix,  which  is  five  miles  from  Rouse's  Point ;  from  this  island  the 
water  is  very  shallow  and  muddy  for  some  fifty  rods,  then  for  some 
one  or  two  miles  good  water,  to  a  sand  bar,  for  four  miles  below  the 
inland  there  is  sometimes  sand, and  sometimes  mud,  and  sometimes 
ood  water  ;  in  low  water  vessels  drawing  six  and  a  h&lf  feet,  rub 
ard  in  places,  and  frequently  loaded  vessels  get  aground  ;  has 
seen  four  or  five  aground  at  once,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  neces- 
sary to  draw  some  of  them  off  with  a  steamboat  before  the  steamboat 
itself  could  get  through  ;  below  these  flats,  for  six  miles,  to  St.  Johns, 
the  water  is  tolerably  deep,  from  eight  to  ten  feet ;  at  St.  Johns 
there  is  a  rock  or  stony  bottom  that  does  not  wash  down  but  makes 
a  natural  dam  ;  it  is  not  always  prudent  to  navigate  this  water  from 
Abuse's  Point  to  St.  Johns  in  the  night  or  in  foggy  weather  ;  to  avoid 
fogs,  steamers  that  run  in  the  daytime  leave  St.  Johns  in  the  evening 
to  come  to  Rouse's  Point  and  there  lay  until  the  next  morning  ;  can- 
not run  in  foggy  weather  with  ordinary  speed,  but  must  go  slowly 
and  feel  with  poles  on  each  side  of  the  boat ;  at  the  flats  they  send  a 
small  boat  ahead  with  a-  light. 

There  are  now  lights  put  up  on  some  of  the  shoals.  Sometimes  a 
first  class  steamboat  is  four  or  five  hours  in  going  twenty-four  miles  ; 
in  fair  weather,  in  low  water  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  the  speed  of 
the  boat ;  sometimes  hindered  by  vessels  ;  the  checking  of  the  speed 
hinders  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  all  the  steamboats  carry  freight ;  the 
largest  vessel  cannot  in  low  water  carry  full  freight  over  this  water, 
and  in  the  very  lowest  water,  steamboats  do  not  carry  full  freight ;  at 
the  fort  the  water  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  per- 
haps eighty  rods  wide ;  about  three  or  four  miles  lower  down  is 
Bloody  Island,  which  in  high  water  is  covered  ;  vessels  run  the  west 
side  of  it ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  the  water  is  shallow  and  not 
navigable  ;  in  low  water  the  channel  is  from  two  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  width,  and  safe  for  first  class  steamers;  there  is  a  little  turn 
in  it,  but  it  is  nearly  straight ;  in  a  dark  night  it  is  unsafe  to  run  this 
channel  without  lights  up  ;  the  steamboat  company  now  hire  a  man 
to  put  up  lights  at  these  places  ;  none  of  the  steamboats  now  run 
here  except  in  the  fore  part  of  the  evening ;  Ash  island  is  about  $  of 
fe  mile  below  Bloody  Island  ;  the  channel  is  on  the  west  side,  the  east 
•side  not  navigable;  the  water  is  good  and  wider  than  it  is  at  Bloody 
Island  ;  five  or  six  hundred  feet  wide.  About  one  mile  below  Ash 
Island  is  Hospital  Island ;  from  one  to  the  other  the  channel  is 
straight ;  below  Hospital  Island  the  channel  is  narrow,  about  the 
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same  width  as  it  is  at  Bloody  Island-;  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel 
are  rocks  hidden  below  the  surface,  and  to  avoid  these  sometimes  in 
the  night  they  run  on  the  east  side  which  is  sandy  ;  there  is  a  light 
at  Hospital  Island  put  up  by  the  steamboat  company,  as  is  generally 
understood  $  thinks  that  if  the  St.  Johns  railroad  was  continued  to 
Rouse's  Point,  first  class  steamboats  would  not  go  below  it ;  froga 
Rouse's  Point  to  Pittsburgh  the  navigation  is  good ;  the  boat 
44  United  States"  can  now  run  from  one  point  to  the  other  in  one  and 
a  half  or  one  and  three-fourth  hours,  a  distance  by  water  of  twenty- 
five  miles ;  has  seen  a  draw  across  the  ship  canal  at  Montreal} 
steamboats  and  vessels  pass  from  the*  river  at  the  city  of  Montreal  up 
to  LaChien  by  the  rapids. 

The  draw  is  moved  by  a  turn  table,  and  thinks  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  vessels  entering  the  loek  from  the  river.  If  there  were  walls  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  apart  at  Hospital  Island,  with  proper  openings  at  each 
end,  and  lighted,  it  would  improve  the  passage  way  at  night,  except 
in  a  high  wind,  would  fearlessly  go  between  such  walls,  but  in  a  high 
wind,  it  would  not  be  as  w?ll.  The  stalls  would  indicate  the  place 
of  the  channel.  It  would  not  be  dangerous  to  a  sail  vessel,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  passing,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
a  vessel  to  strike  against  the  walls  than  the  bottom,  provided  proper 
fenders  were  placed  against  the  walls.    In  light  winds,  vessels  would 

fo  through  easily ;  in  heavy  winds  it  would  take  longer,  but  it  would 
e  safe.  In  strong  south  gales,  vessels  seldom  come  up  the  river. 
In  ligfit  winds  vessels  work  up,  bA  in  heavy  winds  they  generally 
do  not.  When  they  get  to  the  fort  they  can  work  off  against  a  full 
sail  wind.  In  dark  nights  heavy  vessels  generally  lay  to,  even  with 
a  favorable  wind,  if  it  blows  hard. 

Vessels  beating  to  the  north  against  a  strong  bead  wind  generally 
stop  at  Rouse's  Point  in  the  night,  but  in  the  day  time  work  aleng 
down.  There  is  a  reef  below  the  railroad  wharf,  and  out  in  the  riv- 
er and  the  channel  is  east  of  this  reef  and  extends  with  good  water 
t.i  the  fort.  A  bridge  built  upon  the  line  marked  for  the  bridge  on 
the  plan  now  shown,  with  a  swing  draw  opening  two  ways,  each 
seventy  feet  in  width,  with  a  centre  piece  of  suitable  width,  running 
up  ami  down  the  river  suitable  distances,  and  piers  extending  up  sfcci 
down  each  side,  and  proper  fast?,  spring  piles  and  lights,  and  capstqna 
and  buoys  to  warp,  to  incilitate  the  passage  of  vessels,  of  the  general 
plan  now  shown,  would  not  trouble  sloops  at  all  tacking  up.  They 
would  make  a  pier  anil  warn  up  through  to  the  widward  end  of  <b£ 
piers  which  fltfriuld  be  twice  the  length  of  the  vessel,  to  save  her.  from 

.  drifting  against  the  bridge  while  getting  underway.  With  a  fair 
wtnil  it  would  be  necessary  for  sloops  to  get  their  booms  inboard 

'  before  they  came  to  the  bridge  to  prevent  them  from  striking.  If 
the  wind  was  blowing  hard,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay-to  to*  take 
in  the  boom.  Schooners  would  not*  have  as  much  difficulty,  as  their 
booms  are  shorter.  With  a  side  wintl,  there  would  be  more  difficulty 
than  with  a  head  or  favorable  wind.  Steamboats  would  not  be  hin- 
dered, only  it  would  be  necessary  to  chetk  their  way.  Canada  for- 
ges are  towed  by  email  steamboats,  from  9  to  10  at  'once,  depenWng 
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upon  the  size  of  the  tows,  and  the  time  the  wind  haa  been  blowing 
in  one  direction.  In  a  bead  wind  such  a  tow  would  not  be  affected 
much  ;  in  a  fair  wind,  these  vessels  hoist  sails  and  are  not  towed  ; 
with  side  winds,  there  would  be  more  hindrance ;  in  strong  side  winds, 
large  tow  sare  not  taken  down  the  river,  but  large  tows  are  sometimes 
taken  up  the  river  in  side  winds.  They  would  need  helmsmen  on 
each  vessel,  but  there  would  be  no  dificulty.  Square  timber  comes 
through  the  Chambly  canal;  two  cribs  are  put  abreast,  sometimes  three 
abreast,  but  the  longer  the  raft  the  more  easily  it  tows ;  no  helms- 
men are  on  the  rafts,  or  oars  for  steering,  but  men  with  poles.  In 
head  winds  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  a  bridge,  or  in  fair 
winds ;  in  side  winds  there  would  be  more  trouble;  short  rafts  would 
go  through  easily — long  ones  would  make  more  trouble.  Property 
now  goes  mostly  in  vessels  that  hoist  sails,  and  if  the  wind  is  not 
fair,  are  towed  by  steamboats.  There  are  vessels  that  depend  upon 
their  sails,  and  are  not  towed  except  in  some  difficult  place.  Does 
not  know  of  over  two  or  three  sail  vessels  that  are  owned  in  Canada. 
There  are  perhaps  forty  sail  vessels  that  trade  from  Champlain  river 
to  Whitehall,  that  carry  lumber  principally.  The  vessels  that  pass 
through  the  river  to  St.  Johns,  are  principally  Canada  vessels  that 
come  through  the  Canada  canals.  If  a  bridge  was  constructed  as 
proposed,  and  well  tended,  it  would  not  injure  navigation  much,  and 
thinks  there  would  be  no  increased  risk  in  the  navigation,  and  thinks 
the  bridge  would  add  nothing  to  the  expense  of  the  navigation  of  Lake 
Champlain  between  Whitehall  and  St.  Johns.  Vessels  coming  from 
Canada  must  always  make  an  entry  at  the  custom  house  at  Rouse's 
Point.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for  these  vessels  to  make  their 
entries  at  the  bridge,  if  there  was  an  office  there,  than  at  any  other 
place,  and  the  convenience  would  over- balance  the  inconvenience  of 
the  bridge. 

In  strong  south  winds  the  bridge  would  be  a  protection  for  vessels 
to  lay  by  under,  and  the  lights  on  the  bridge  would  be  convenient. 
There  arc  lights  kept  on  the  dock  at  Rouses  Point  village,  and  on 
Wind  Mill  Point  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  passing  the  line 
of  the  proposed  bridge;  vessels  always  follow  in  very  nearly  the 
lame  track.  Witness  has  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lake,  nor  in  the  railroad.  This  lake  like  others  subject 
to  heavy  winds ;  sometimes  a  heavy  gale  once  a  month.  They  are 
from  the  S.  east  ancj  N.  west ;  south  winds  produce  at  Rouse's  Point 
a  heavy  sea.  Sail  vessels  never  lay  up  there  in  a  heavy  blow  in  the 
day  time.  When  he  was  sailing  a  sloop,  he  always  came  to,  and 
laid  up  at  Rouse's  Point  in  going  to  St.  Johns  in  the  night,  but  now. 
in  light  winds,  and  in  light  nights,  vessels  go  on.  Never  passed 
through  a  draw  bridge  until  yesterday.  A  steamboat  with  eight 
tows  approaching  a  draw  bridge  would  not  slacken  her  motion ;  if 
there  was  a  gale  blowing  the  boat  would  not  go  through  the  bridge 
or  any  where,  but  if  not  blowing  a  gale,  would  go  through  the  bridge. 
A  steamboat  with  eight  tows,  the  wind  blowing  side-ways  a  strong 
breeze,  but  not  so  strong  as  to  make  it  improper  to  navigate  the  lake, 
would  be  able  to  bring  all  the  vessels  within  the  pioife  if  they  were 
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towed  fast  enough,  to  give  them  steerage  way,  and  there  were  men 
on  each  vessel  steering,  and  it  would  be  practicable  to  keep  the  ves- 
sels off  the  centre  piece.  If  the  steamboat  should  strike  the  piers 
when  entering,  it  would  not  injure  the  other  boats  un'ess  she  was 
stopped.  In  a  still  time,  or  in  a  fair  or  head  wind,  it  would  be  just 
as  easy  to  go  through  a  bridge  seventy  feet  between  the  piers,  as  it 
-would  be  in  the  channel  of  its  present  width.  Has  towed  twenty 
or  thirty  sloops  and  schooners  at  once  from  Whitehall  into  the  lake, 
and  in  a  still  time  could  tow  thirty  vessels  at  once  through  a  seventy 
feet  draw.  The  rafts  that  are  towed  through  the  lake  are  two  hun- 
dred or  more  feet  long ;  there  is  good  ground  for  anchoring  vessels 
for  a  distance  of  four  miles  above  Rouse's  Point.  Left  the  service 
of  the  steamboat  company  when  the  business  closed  in  the  fall  of 
1847,  and  was  not  discharged  by  the  company,  but  run  the  last  trip; 
did  not  tell  the  pilot  of  the  steamboat  "  United  States,"  that  bridging 
this  lake  would  injure  navigation  very  much  ;  thinks  he  did  not  tell 
him  it  would  injure  the  navigation  at  all ;  did  have  a  conversation 
with  both  the  pilots,  and  differed  with  Mr.  Brown,  and  told  Brown 
that  whenever  vessels  could  go  down  the  river,  they  could  go  through 
the  draw  ;  has  never  been  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  compa- 
ny, except  a  few  days,  in  drawing  stone  last'  summer  ;  when  he  quit 
piloting  in  the  full  of  1847,  he  did  so  intending  never  to  go  on  the 
lake  again,  and  did  not  the  next  year  ask  employment  from  either 
company  having  boats  on  the  lake  ;  when  he  was  on  the  "  United 
States''  on  Tuesday  evening,  going  to  St:  Johns,  Mr.  Brown  invited 
him  into  the  wheel-house,  and  asked  him  to  take  the  wheel,  which 
he  did,  in  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  navigation  ;  on  his  return  on 
the  "  Francis  Saltus,"  the  pilot  invited  him  to  take  the  wheel,  which 
he  did ;  this  was  Henry  Barker. 

Signed,  GEORGE  CANNON. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  12th  ) 
day  of  July,  1850.        \ 

Geo.  GeddeSj  Chairman. 


The  opponents  of  the  bridge  produced  before  the  committee,  and 
-*vho  were  examined  by  the  said  committee,  some  twenty-six  witness- 
es, whose  testimony  is  here  given,  to  wit : — 

Charles  S.  Pierce,  sworn,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  opposed  to 
4be  bridge. 

Lives  at  St.  Johns,  Canada  East ;  is  engaged  in  forwarding ;  is  cus- 
toms house  agent  and  general  trader.  The  number  of  vessels,  barges 
and  steamers,  that  reported  for  the  quarter  ending  July  5  th,  1849,  was 

Inward, ♦....;•..,.♦ 291 

Outward....... 310 

601 
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The  number  that  reported  for  the  quarter  ending  July  5th,  1850, 

inwards, 509 

The  number  that  reported  for  the  quarter  ending  July  5th,  1850, 
outwards,  ••••••.••...•    .  • » .........     564 

1073 

Actual  return  533,  assumed  31,  === 

There  is  no  means  of  determining  the  actual  tonnage  of  freight,  but 

thinks  that  it  cannot  be  less  than  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

over  any  other  year. 

-The  value  of  imports  for  the  quarter  ending  July  5th, 

1849,  .. $463,742  95 

The  same  time  in  1850,  at  least,  .• 829,191  57 

« 

Increase, . f  365 ,  44  8  62 

Exports  for  the  same  quarter,  1849,* . .  . 250,277  12 

«         «  "  1850, 659,580  30 

Increase, $409,303  18 

Lumber  for  same  quarter,  1849 :  Feet. 

Canadian, 5,449,980 

American,. ,      1 ,952,577 

Total,.. 7,402,557 

Same  quarter,  1850,  Canadian, ]  ]  ,999,805 

«         «  "     American,.... 2,000,859 

Canada  not  reported, ♦ . , . , 1 ,200,000 

Increase, 7,798  107 

Square  timber  for  same  time,  1849, (cubic  feet,)  90,000 

Up  to  8th  July,  1850, 253,000 

Increase, 163,000 

There  is  now  on  the  Richelieu  river  coming  up,  at  least  750,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber.  The  lake  navigation  he  thinks  commenced  the 
15th  of  April,  this  year. 

The  rafts  that  come  up  the  Richelieu  river  \o  the  lock  and  dam  at 
St.  Ours  are  as  follows :  St.  Lawrence  rafts  average  about  12O^M)0; 
the  Ottawa  rafts  about  75,000. 

The  lock  at  St.  Ours  is,  as  he  thinks,  55  feet  wide  by  20Qfeet 
long,  and  rafts  coming  up  the.  river  have  there  to  be  put  in  shape*to 
pass  that  look.  -  After  passing  that  lock,  •  timber  is  put  in  tows,  of 
cribs  about  46  feet  wide  aad  500  feet  long,  .  In  that  fthape  it  it 
brought  to  the  bridge  at  Beloeil,  where  the  passage  depends  upon  the 
power  of  the  steamer  towing.  If  she  has  power  enough  to  tow  can 
'  p«as,  if  not,  it  has  to  be  broken  up  and  pass  in  small  quantities* 
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When  the  tow  gets  to  the  head  of  that  pass  it  is  put  together  in  about 
the  same  shape  as  at  St.  Ours  and  passes  up  to  Chambly,  where  the 
Chambly  canal  commences;  then  .it  passes  the  canal  in  cribs  about 
23  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long.  The  canal  terminates  at  St.  John's. 
Then  the  entire  rait  is  put  together  in  an  average  length  of  1,200 
feet  and  70  feet  wide. 

When  they  put  the  raft  together  in  the  canal  basin,  they  are  put 
together  three  cribs  wide,  69  feet;  when  above  they  are  sometimes 
three  and  generally  four  cribs  wide ;  as  generally  four  as  three  cribs. 
The  rafis  of  three  cribs  wide  are  about  1,200  feet  long.  If  four, 
about  900  feet  long. 

Rafts  thus  made  are  towed  through  the  lake  until  they  arrive  ?t 
Fidler's  Elbow,  near  Whitehall,  where  they  have  to  be  short- 
ened in  length,  and  are  there  prepared  for  the  Champlain  canal. 
The  locks  on  that  canal  are  SO  by  13  feet,  as  he  thinks  Before  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  at  Beloeil,  at  high  water  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  rafts  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Chambly  canal ;  at  low 
-water  there  whs 

The  dam  •  rected  at  St.  Ours  obviates  the  difficulty  experienced  at 
^  low  water  before.     The  dam  at  St.  Ours  and  bridge  at  Beloeil  were 
constructed  about  the  same  time.    With  the  dam  as  it  is,  there  would 
be  n«>  difficulty  without  the  bridge  in  bringing  rafts  to  the  Chambly 
canal  in  the  same  shape  in  which  they  leave  the  locks  at  St.  Ours. 
The  effect  of  the  bridge  has  been  to  increase  the  cost  and  risk  in 
moving  timber.     Its  increase  of  cost  is  one  mill  per  cubic  fob't. 
The  navigators  used  to  assume  the  risk  of  injury ;  now  it  has  to 
be  taken  by  the  owners.     That  btidge  is  a  source  of  very  great 
complaint  frnm  those  who  navigate  the  river  and  lake.     (Witness  is    • 
show  n  the  plan  of  a  draw.)     The  effect  of  passing  such  a  draw  would 
be  in  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  move  the  same  quantity  of  tim- 
ber in  one  tow  that  tbey  take  through  the  lake  now.     The  raft  would 
have  to  be  broken  up,  and  it  would  be  done  at  a  cost  of  at  least  one 
,  mill   per  cubic  font,  besides  the  risk  which  uitness  cannot  estimate. 
This  bridge  would  have  the  effect  y>  prevent  a  raft  passing  the  pro-    - 
posed  draw  if  there  was  a  light  Wind  blowing  from  the  west  or  south- 
west, whiyh  are  the  prevailing  winds  blowing  here.     That  with  a 
stiong  north  wind  it  \vould  be  impassable.    A  tow  could  go  up  with- 
out a  bridge  in  the  same  state  of  the  wind  which  would  render  it  iih- 
pasS'ible  with  a  bridge  ;  a  boat  could  be  controlled  when  a  raft  could 
not  be.      The  St    Lawrence  river  rtfts  would  draw  from  24  to 26  in- 
ches, and  Ottawa  fnun  16  to  18  inches. 

Ctoss  exainineil. —  Witness  resides  at  St.  Johns,  and  his  whole 

trade  is  ronnected  with  the  U  nil  ex  I  States  and  Canada^  and  he  does  a 

'very  large  business  in  that  line.     The  cause  of  increase  of 'lumber 

currying  to  the  United  States  is  a  short  supply  in  the  United  Stales 

ffnd  a  di-prerinted  pri«T  in  Europe      Formerly  the  great  trade  of  Lake 

Chhmp'atn  w.is  ait  export  of  Ittmbei'  to  the  Quebec  and  Montreal 

nuul'et,  as  he  was  informed,  but  not  for  20  yars  preceding.     The 

*    btisims&  of'bringinjj  up  square  fitnber  from  Canada  *  commenced  I  in 

1*847.         ••  »'       •  * 
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There  is  now  a  large  quantity  of  sawed  lumber  brought  on  the  St- 
Johns  railroad  to  St.  Johns;  about  one-fourth  shipped  at  St.  Johns,  is 
this  year  brought  over  that  railroad;  last  year  the  proportion  was 
greater.  The  transportation  of  flour  and  grain  from  the  western 
Takes,  has  greatly'  increased  this  year  over  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  last  year;  that  trade  commenced  about  3  years  since.  The  quan- 
tity of  grain  and  flour  passing  up  Lake  Champlain  the  quarter  ending 
5th  July,  1850,  from  the  western  lakes,  has  more  than  doubled  that 
of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  last  year;  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  wheat  and  flour,  has  been  delivered  at  Plattsburgh,  Burlington 
and  Port  Kent.  The  majority  of  wheat  is  delivered  on  the  New- 
York  side,  and  of  flour  on  the  Vermont  side;  thinks  the  flour  is  in- 
tended to  supply  the  towns  on  the  eastern  railroads. 

The  bridge  on  the  Richelieu  river  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament  of  Canada,  as  he  believes.  The  witness  thinks 
the  expense  of  passing  the  draw  at  Beloeil  is  less  than  that  which 
would  be  incurred  at  the  proposed  bridge  at  Rouse's  Point,  and  the 
risk  would  be  much  greater  at  Rouse's  Point.  Last  year  witness 
paid  from  30  to  35  cents  a  barrel  for  transporting  flour  from  Detroit 
to  Montreal;  from  Montreal  to  Burlington,  from  20  to  22  cents.  In 
his  opinion,  it  could  be  brought  this  year  for  50  cents  per  barrel. 
Witness  has  paid  this  year,  from  Cleveland,  one  cargo  9  cents,  and 
one  8  cents  a  bushel  to  Montreal — 5  cents  to  deliver  it  any  where  on 
the  lake.  A  remunerating  price  would  be  11  cents  to  Montreal,  and 
5  cents  to  Burlington.  In  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  the  price  of 
transportation  of  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Cleveland  to  Burlington  this 
year,  will  be  50  cents  a  barrel.  In  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  bridge  would  add  to  the  cost  of  tran- 
sportation on  the  lake,  and  would  add  one  cent  a  barrel  for  insurance 
on  flour. 

The  bridge  at  Rouse's  Point  would  be  a  greater  injury  to  the 
general  trade  than  the  one  at  Beloeil,  because  three-fourths  of  the  im- 
port trade  at  St.  Johns  passes  over  the  St.  Johns  railroad,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so  and  be  shipped  at  St.  Johns,  although  that  road 
should  be  continued  to  Rouse's  Poii\t.  The  risk  of  passing  the  pro- 
posed bridge  would  be  much  greater  than  at  Beloeil. 

CHARLES  S.  PEIRfcE. 
Sworn  by  me  this  33th  day  \ 
of  July,  1S50.         ,  J 

Geo.  Geddes,  Chairman. 

Plattsburgh,  July  15th,  1850. 

Present,  Messrs.  Geddss  and  Owe*. 
Cornelius  Mad  docks  sworn— Is  captain  of  schooner  Towanda,  car- 
rying about  200  tons;  has  been  a  captain  on  Lake  Champlain,  since 
J 833.  For  ten  years,  with  a  slight  exception,  has  been  in  the  St. 
Johns  and  Whitehall  trade,  making  about  21  voyages  through  and 
back  in  a  year,  passing  Rouse's  Point  42  times  a  year.  Has  6een  the 
plan  of  the  proposed  bridge,  and  had  it  explained  to  him;  thiolcs 
that  if  there  waa  any  wind  blowing,  it  would  oe  necessary  to  take  in. 
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all  sai^  in  order  to  pass  the  draw,  if  going  before  the  wind  to  ease 
her  through,  if  with  a  head  wind,  to  warp  through;  with  a  side  wind 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  sail  on  the  vessel,  and  as  soon  as  sail 
is  taken  in,  the  vessel  will  go  to  leeward  and  lose  her  headway  and 
the  boom  would  hit  the  bridge.  The  extreme  width  the  vessel  oc- 
cupies, loaded  with  lumber  with  a  beam  wind  is  about  fifty  feet.  In 
moderate  winds  the  vessel  can  be  steered  quite  steady,  but  in  high 
winds,  blowing  fresh  and  squally,  with  two  men  at  the  wheel,  she 
will  vary  sometimes  four  times  her  length.  A  vessel  loaded  deep,  in 
winds  blowing  fresh,  is  apt  to  broach  to,  and  vary  much  from  its 
course,  when  it  is  perfectly  safe  navigating  wide  water.  Frequently 
below  the  fort,  has  gone  aground  in  such  winds,  though  the  channel 
•  is  widfc  enough  to  beat  through,  yet  the  water  being  shallow,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  steer  a  vessel,  in  squally  winds;  going  down  stream 
before  a  gale  of  wind,  a  vessel  steers  as  wildly  at  the  place  of  the 
proposed  bridge,  as  it  does  any  where  on  the  river,  except  at  lie  Aux 
Noix  falls. 

Although  there  is  water  enough  to  float  a  vessel,  yet  it  being  shal- 
low^ and  coming  from  deep  into  shallow  water,  the  vessel  settles  down 
suddenly,  and  becomes  difficult  to  command  ;  there  is  more  sea  ruh- 
ning  at  the  place  of  the  proposed  bridge  than  at  any  point  below, 
there  being  eight  or  nine  miles  rake  for  the  winds;  thinks  a  south 
wind  blowing  strong  would  not  prevent  navigation  as  it  is  now ; 
would  make  it  sometimes  necessary  to  get*a  steamer  to  tow  the  ves- 
sel through  the  draw ;  never  in  a  leading  wind,  or  whenever  the  ves- 
sel can  lay  her  course,  except  in  a  snow  storm,  do  we  stop  or  lay  by, 
on  the  river,  day  or  night ;  and  this  has  been  the  custom  of  those 
who  sail  the  river  steadily,  as  long  as  he  has  been  in  the  business  ; 
transient  vessels  sometimes  lay  by  ;  thinks  that  a  bridge  would  detain 
his  vessels  three  voyages  in  a  season  ;  has  weighed  the  subject  fully, 
aad  is  confident  that  he  does  not  overrate  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
bridge;  owing  to  the  course  of  navigation,  often er  passes  Rouse's  Point 
on  the  way  down,  in  the  night  than  in  the  day  time  ;  say  seven  times 
in  ten ;  coming  up  this  is  reversed,  and  oftener  pass  the  point  in  the 
day  time  ;  occasionally  beat  up  the  river,  formerly  more  commonly 
than  now,  there  now  being  tow  boats;  use  a  tow  boat  in  narrow  water, 
say  as  high  up  as  bloody  Island ;  there   commence  beating ;  if  a 
*ow  boat  has  a  heavy  tow,  a  vessel  can  beat  to  windward  about 
loody  Island  in  a  good  wind  faster  than  a  tow  boat  can  tow  her  ; 
ould  rather  be  taxed  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  while  be  runs  a 
-vessel,  as  he  does  new,  than  have  any  bridge  constructed  at  Rouse's 
X'oiirt,  however  well  it  might  be  made,  and  whatever  means  were  re- 
ported to  to  make  it  safe  and  convenient ;  thinks  a  bridge  would  add 
Xo-  the  hazard  of  navigation,  besides  delaying  ;  vessels  coming  from 
the  south  in  the  night  time,  in  a  heavy  wind,  would  be  required  to 
anchor,  and  if  a  cable  should  be  parted  or  an  anchor  break,  the  ves- 
might  be  lost  against  the  bridge  or  ice  breakers ;  has  sailed  a  ves- 
out  of  Champlain  river  eight  yefers,  and  passed  the  draw  bridge 
that  river ;  the  bridge  is  differently  situated,  and  the  case  is  aot 
r~alle!  with  the  one  at  Rouse's  Point.    l|he  Champlain  river  is  nar- 
;  Qnd  if  the  bridge  was  well made  and  tendedt  would  not  have 
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much  more  effect  than  it  would  on  a  canal.  Thinks,  that,  up  to  the 
20th  June,  and  after  the  20th  September,  there  would  be  times  when 
his  vessel  could  not  be  warped  through  a  bridge,  when,  if  there  was 
no  bridge,  she  would  go  on  safely.  Has  lived  at  Rouse's  Point,  and 
is  acquainted  with  the  localities,  and  has  observed  the  ice  in  the  win- 
ter. The  ice  forms  about  the  first  of  December  at  the  place  of  the 
Sroposed  bridge ;  and  about  the  middle  of  February  or  the  first  ef 
[arch,  the  channel  of  ibe  river  opens,  so  that  on  the  10th  March  has 
sailed  a  vessel  from  St.  Johns  to  the  point.  The  ice  is  not  often 
used  for  crossing  at  the  Point,  it  being  considered  dangerous  ;  bat 
the  crossing  is  done  by  a  circuitous  route,  by  way  of  Sioney  Point  to 
Windmill  Point. 

Cross-examined  —Now  resides  at  St.  Jfohns.  His  vessel  is  owned 
bv  Messrs.  Pierce  ;  he  navigates  for  a  per  cent,  upon  is  earning*. 
Has  lived  there  nine  years,  and  all  that  time  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Pierce.  Vessel  was  built  below  the  canal  for  that  trade,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  at  Sorel.  There  are  ten  or  eleven  large  vessels  that 
are  in  the  trade  from  St.  Johns  to  Whitehall.  Freight  up  is  principally 
lumber,  and  generally  go  down  light ;  except  in  spring  and  fall,  get  a 
few  loads— three  or  four  loads  in  the  course  of  the  season. '  The 
principal  part  of  the  goods  his  vessel  carries  down,  go  to  Montreal 
over*  the  railroad  ;  but  a  good  part  of  the  goods  are  taken  by  Canada 
barges  around  by  the  rivers.  The  passenger  steamboats  carry  a  con- 
siderable freight,  which  toes  over  the  railroad.  If  there  was  a  goad 
railroad  made  from  St.  Johns  to  House's  Point,  it  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  the  large  steamboats  to  stop  at  Rouse's  Point*  and 
not  go  any  lower  down.  Three-quarters  of  the  trips  go  down  m  bal- 
last. Most  of  the  lumber  he  carries  over  the  railroad  ;  if  the  same 
railroad  was  continued  to  Rouse's  Point,  the  lumber  once  loadrd, 
might  or  might  not  go  on  it  to  the  Point.  There  is  to  be  a  contest 
for  this  business,  and  the  vessel  owners  will  try  to  get  their  share. 

Direct  again. — Thinks  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  ship  «anal 
from  near  St.  Johns  to  M.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal.  Thinks  a  mil- 
road  from  Rouse's  Point  to  Whitehall  would  take  most  of  the  passen- 
gers. Thinks  if  the  steamboats  were  to  stop  at  House's ,- Point ,  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  freighting,  and  give  it  tci  ibe 
sail  vessels,  and  that  it  would  gd  by  the  cannl. 

C.  MADDOGfc. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  \ 
.      15th  July,  1850.      5 

-Geo.  Geddes,  Chairmin.  • 

John  Boyington  sworn. — Lives  in  Pittsburgh.  Was  captain  and 
owner  of  a  sloop  on  Lake  Champlain  for  twehe  years,  previous  to 
1820.  Became  acquainted  with  the 'navigation  firm  St.  Johns  to 
Whitehall,  making  about  twelve  voyages,  and  passing  Rouse's  P«  int 
about  twenty-four  times  a'  year.  Has  seen  the  plan  of  the  pm- 
posed  bridge  and  had  it. explained  to  hiraj  and  concurs  in  the  opinion 
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expressed  by  Captain  Maddock  in  bis  testimony,  which  he  has  heard 
read,  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  hazards  and  delays  of  navigation. 

JOHN  BOYINGTON. 
Sworn  before  me  this  15th  ? 
day  of  July,  1850  \ 

George  Geddes,  Chairman. 

Rucard  H.  Winter,  sworn. — Lives  in  Essex  co.,  at  Port  Doug* 
lass ;  is  captain  of  schooner  "  La  Fayette,"  carrying  150  tons  ;  has 
been  a  sailor  and  master  for  thirteen  years  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  sails 
from  St.  Johns  to  Whitehall ;  has  passed  Rouse's  Point  from  eight  to 
twelve  times  a  season ;  has  seen  the  plan  of  the  proposed  bridge 
and  had  it  explained  to  him  ;  has  heard  Captain  Maddock's  testimony 
read,  and  concurs  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  effect  that  a  bridge  would 
have  on  the  navigation. 

Cross-examined. — The  vessel  he  sails  belongs  to  Hooker  &  Co.; 
witness  owning  one-half;  carries  lumber  generally  from  St.  John's 
south ;  sometimes  go  n'orth  in  ballast,  sometimes  loaded ;  oftener 
empty. 

RUCARD  H.  WINTER. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  \ 
15th  July,  1850.       j 

Geo.  Geddo,  Chairman. 

Harry  Dow,  sworn. — Has  navigaled  Lake  Champlain  about  twen- 
ty years  on  a  sail  vessel,  and  four  years  on  the  steamboat  "  James  H. 
Hooker ;"  has  seen  the  plan  of  the  proposed  bridge  and  had  it  ex- 
plained to  him,  and  has  heard  Captain  Maddock's  testimony  readj 
and  agrees  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  as  to  the  delays  and  haz- 
ards a  bridge  would  cause  to  navigation  of  sail  vessels ;  is  now  the 
piletof  the  "  Hooker;"  her  business  has  been  towing  vessels  and 
rafts  from  St.  Johns  to  Whitehall ;  this  seaaon  principally  from 
Rouse's  Point.  Thinks  that  the  bridge  would  hinder  a  tow  in  a 
heavy  wind  more  than  a  sail  vessel.  Heavy  side  winds  would  be 
-apt  to  drive  the  tow  against  the  bridge. 

The  "  Hooker"  does  not  go  below  St,  Johns ;  the  rafts  from  St. 
Johns  come  up  the  river  and  canal. 

HARRY  DOW. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  \ 
15th  July,  1850.      \ 

George  Geddes,  Chairman. 

Gideon  Rugar,  sworn. — Lives  in  Pittsburgh  ;  has  navigated  Lake 
Champlain  for  over  thirty  years  on  sail  vessels,  and  one  year  on  a 
steamboat ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  localities  at  Rouse's  Point,  and 
itas  seen  and  heard  explained  the  plan  of  the  proposed  bridge* 
Thinks  the  bridge  would  be  quite  an  obstruction  to  navigation ;  can- 
not say  whether  the  bridge  would  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of 
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transportation  on  the  lake.    Competition  is  very  great ;  a  vessel 
might  be  detained  at  the  bridge  until  she  would  lose  a  trip. 

GIDEON  RUGAR. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  \ 
15th  July  1860.       J 

George  Geddes,  Chairmad. 

John  H.  Green  sworn. — Has  navigated  LakeChamplain  for  eighteen 

J  ears  on  a  sloop,  is  now  master  of  Hooker  &  Co's  sloop  <l  Napoleon." 
[as  passed  Rouse's  Point  a  great  many  times,  has  seen  the  plan  of 
the  proposed  bridge  and  heard  it  explained  ;  thinks  that  sometimes  it 
would  be  but  little  obstruction  to  navigation,  sometimes  it  would 
hinder  some  days  according  to  the  wind.  It  might  make  upon  a 
vessel  from  St.  Johns  to  Whitehall,  a  detention  of  two  or  three 
voyages  in  a  season,  and  it  might  not  make  any  difference  according 
to  circumstances ;  thinks  a  sail  vessel  would  go  through  with  a  side 
wind  better  than  with  a  wind  aft,  as  the  boom  would  not  take  up  so 
much  room ;  with  a  wind  ail  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  in  sail  or 
most  of  the  sail.  #        • JOHN  H.  GREEN. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  ? 
lStfcJuiy,  1850.      5 

George  Geddes,  Chairman. 

James  Wilton  sworn. — Has  navigated  Lake  Champlain,  off  and  on, 
about  thirty  years,  now  commands  a  sloop  called  "  Great  Northern," 
owned  one  half  by  witness  the  other  half  by  the  Pittsburgh  Mill 
Company.  Is  acquainted  with  the  water  at  Rouse's  Point ;  has  seen 
and  heard  explained  the  plan  of  the  proposed  bridge ;  thinks  the 
bridge  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  tbt  navigation.  Thinks  a  ves- 
sel could  not  pass  with  sails  in  hardly  any  winds,  as  the  width  of  the 
vessel  and  the  projection  of  the  boom  would  be  too  much  for  the 
space,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  in  sail,  anil  except  in  going 
through  before  the  wind,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  towed  or  to  warp 
through  ;  there  are  times  when  a  vessel  could  beat  to  windward  when 
it  could  not  be  warped  through ;  has  frequently  worked  to  windward 
in  the  lake,  forty  miles  in  a  day.  A  vessel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  south  could  not  be  warped 
through  and  unless  she  could  get  towed  through  by  a  steamboat,  she 
would  have  to  stay  where  she  was  ;  while,  if  the  bridge  was  not 
there  she  might  go  to  windward  forty  miles  in  a  day. 

JAMES  WILTON. 
Sworn  before  me  this  ? 

15th  July,  1850.      I 

George  Geddes,  Chairman. 

Elijah  F.  Chamberlin  sworn. — Lives  at  Champlain  ;  has  navigated 
Lake  Champlain  since  1846  ;  w  now  in  command  of  sloop  u  Henry 
Clay,"  of  about  140  tons  burthen,  belonging  to  Stark?,  Nash  A  Tis- 
dale,of  Whitehall,  and  sailing  principally  from  St. [Johns to  Whitehall; 
is  acquainted  with  the  water  at  Rouse's  Point ;  has  seen  the  plan  of  the 
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proposed  bridge  and  had  it  explained ;  thinks  that  the  bridge  would 
have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  navigation  for  sail  craft  altogether  ;  in 
coming  up  to  the  bridge  in  a  head  wind  it  would  be  necessary  to  warp 
tbrougn,  which  might  take  two  or  three  hours  ;  sometimes  it  would 
be  impossible  to  warp  through,  when  if  there  was  no  bridge  it  would 
be  safe  to  go  on  ;  now  the  channel  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  inconve- 
nient and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  stop  on  account  of  the  wind  at 
this  place  and  at  every  part  of  the  lake  ;  can  beat  in  narrow  water 
better  than  in  wide  water,  as  there  is  less  5ea  in  the  narrow  than  in  the 
wide ;  if  the  bridge  was  open  with  a  west  wind,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  in  sail ;  if  there  was  a  bridge  should  expect  to  haul  up  to  the  fen- 
der posts  and  by  the  use  of  lines  warp  the  vessel  through  ;  the  bridge 
on  Champlain  river  hinders  a  vessel  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  in 
passing  ;  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  through  this  bridge  $  the  ves- 
sel has  to  open  and  shut  the  draw  of  the  bridge. 

■ 

Cross-examined. — Coming  from  St.  Johns  has  to  report  at  the 
cus'om  house  at  Rouse's  Point ;  sometimes  go  to  the  dock,  some- 
times the  officer  boards,  but  the  law  requires  the  vessel  to  go  to  the 
wharf  unless  the  officer  will  come  on  board  ;  if  there  was  a  bridge  it 
would  be  a  convenience  to  have  a  custom  house  office  on  the  bridge ; 
there  are  some  difficult  places  in  the  river  below  Rouse's  Point,  but 
the  navigation  is  good  ;  can  run  there  about  as  well  as  any  where  on 
this  water  3  has  been  on  the  steamboats  on  the  river  ;  when  in  a  thick 
fog  it  was  necessary  to  stop  as  it  is  at  other  places.  It  is  just  as  safe 
to  go  to  St.  Johns  from  Plattsburgh  iq  a  dark  night  as  it  is  to  go  to 
Whitehall.  E.  F.  CHAMBERLIN, 

Sworn  before  me  this  \  Sloop  "  Henry  Clay." 

15th  July,  1850.      I 

George  Geddes,  Chairman. 

Henry  J.  Gilman,  sworn. — Lives  at  Rouse's  Point,  and  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  customs ;  has  lived  there  since  the  1st  of  October  last. 
From  Saturday  the  6th  of  this. month,  3  P.  M.,  to  Monday  the  8th, 
about  thirty-six  hours,  cleared  24  sail  vessels  and  four  steamers ; 
during  the  same  time  there  were  3  or  4  sail  vessels  entered  in  Ver- 
mont.    A  large  raft  was  in  tow  of  one  of  these  steamers  ;  the  wind 
-was  blowing  strong  from  the  north-west,  and  had  been  for  all  day 
Saturday.     The  vessels  were  all  towed  by  the  steamers  ;  thinks  these 
steamers  could  not  have  passed  a  draw  bridge  with  these  tows  with- 
out breaking  up  the  tows  ;  there  were  eight  or  nine  vessels  in  a  tow. 
There  was  one  raft  that  could  not  have  been  passed  through  a  bridge 
-without  taking  apart.     The  wind  was  so  strong  that  though  some  of 
these  vessels  were  directed  to  enter  in  Vermont,  they  could  not  do  so, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  a  permit  on  this  side.     It  was  often 
the  case  last  fall  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  vessels  on  this  side  in 
the  same  way,  for  the  same  reason.     In  a  west  or  north-west  wind 
these  tows  hug  the  west  shore  ;  thinks  they  could  move  under  the 
-west  shore  when  they  could  not  pass  a  draw.     They  never  pass  the 
reef*  but  go  round  the  outside  of  it.    The  tows  cannot  be  kept  in 
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the  course  of  the  steamer ;  they,  will  crook  around  in  strong  side 
v^ind  ;  has  seen  vessels  scudding  when  ihey  could  not  have  passed  a 
draw.  In  strong  head  winds,  when  vessels  could  safely  navigate  the 
water  as  it  is  now,  they  could  not  be  warped  through  a  draw ;  has 
bad  experience  in  moving  loaded  vessels  at  Pittsburgh,  and  found 
that  it  was  very  dicuffilt  with  a  windlass  to  handle  them  ;  was  two 
years  on  the  river,  in  Albany,  in  the  transportation  business;  thinks 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  ferry  at  Rouse's  Point 
than  at  Albany,  but  was  not  at  Albany  in  the  winter.  Last  winter 
was  reported  at  Rouse's  Point  by  the  people  there,  to  be  more  severe 
than  usual ;  there  was  more  ice,  and  persons  crossed  lower  down  than 
usual.  From  what  he  saw  last  winter,  thinks  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  a  steam  ferry  boat  running  at  the  place  of  the  pro- 
posed bridge  all  winter ;  saw  one  team  cross  there  ;  most  of  the  teams 
crossed  about  a  mile  above,  which  was  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  be 
unusually  low  down  ;  about  as  many  vessels  report  at  the  office  in 
the  night  as  in  the  dw  time. 

Cross-examined.— Mas  never  seen  a  draw  operate,  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  one  proposed.  Of  the  vessels  towed,  thinks  three-fourths  come 
up  the  Chambly  canal.  Their  vessels  are  loaded  with  lumber. 
Side  winds  would  drive  them  against  the  lee  side  of  the  opening  in 
the  bridge,  and  the  lumber  would  catch  against  the  bridge  and  make 
it  impossible  to  haul  through  without  a  steamer.  Thinks  piers  300 
feet  long,  flaring,  so  as  to  open  300  feet  wide  would  have  the  effect 
to  send  into  the  narrow  space  broken  seas;  that  would  make  it  difficult 
to  pass,  in  south  winds. 

HENRY  J.  GILMAN. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  15th  ? 
day  of  July,  1850.      J 

Geo.  Geddes,  Chairman. 

flosea  B.  Chamberlin,  sworn. — Has  been  more  than  ten  years  na- 
vigating Lake  Champlain.  Is  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  naviga- 
tion at  Rouse's  Point;  thinks  that  vessels  could  not  pass  a  draw 
there  with  safety  in  any  wind  without  taking  in  their  sails.  Heard 
Capt.  Maddok's  testimony  read,  and  agrees  with  him  in  opinion. 

Cross-examined. — Lives  at  Plattsburg ;  commands  sloop  u  Hercu- 
les j"  has  never  seen  vessels  pass  through  any  draw  but  the  one  on 
Champlain  river.  Our  boom  is  69  feet  long,  vessel  is  26  feet  wide. 
The  boom  is  too  short  by  two  feet ;  has  had  to  take  in  sail  in  passing 
.vessels  near  Whitehall,  and  then  has  seen  them  go  ashore.  Is 
twenty-six. years  old  next  month.  Has  been  down  to  the  river  with 
his  sloop  once  only. 

H.  B.  CHAMBERLIN. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  15  th  ? 
day  of  July,  1850.         J 

Geo.  Gepdes,  Chairman. 

Rufus  A.  Gillman,  sworn. — Lives  at  Plattsburgh ;  has  owned  ves- 
sels on  Lake  Champlain.  Has  seen  the  plan  of  the  bridge  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  place  where  it  is  proposed  to  construct  it  Thinks 
the  bridge  would  be  a  great  obstruction  to  navigation. 
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Cross-examined. — Has  seen  vessels  passing  the  Charlestown  draw 
bridge  at  Boston,  and  the  new  draw  bridge  in  the  Albany  basin.  In 
heavy  winds  the  Charlestown  bridge  delays  vessels  and  is  a  hindrance. 
Has  had  experience  in  passing  the  draw  bridge  on  Champlain  river.  A 
current  makes  difficulty  and  so  does  a  wind.  The  situation  of  the 
proposed  bridge  is  such  that  vessels  cannot  approach  it,  without  a 
wind  to  aid  them,  so  that  they  would  be  prevented  from  passing  in 
the  most  favorable  time,  unless  towed.  Vessels  loaded  with  lumber 
are  the  most  difficult  to  handle,  from  the  fact  of  their  loading  being 
•so bulky,  projecting  over  the* sides  about  eight  feet,  and  reaching 
above  deck  frequently  ten  feet.    Lumber  all  comes  from  the -north. 

R.  A.  GILMAN. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  15th  ? 
day  of  July,  1850.         J 
Geo.  Geddes. 

Solon  Tobias,  sworn. — Lives  in  the  north-west  part  of  Grand  Isle> 
Vermont.  Has  occasionally  sailed  a  vessel,  but  has  oftener  had  ves- 
sels sailed  by  other  persons.  Has  been  concerned  in  the  navigation 
of  Lake  Champlain  for  thirty  years ;  is  acquainted  with  the  place 
where  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  bridge,  and  has  had  the  plan 
explained  to  him  ;  thinks  the  bridge  would  be  some  obstruction  to 
navigation,  for  in  fair  wind  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  vessel  to 
come  to  and  take  in  the  boom,  lower  the  peak,  and  drop  through.  In 
a  side  wind  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  care  and  go  as  close  to  the 
windward  side  as  could  be,  and  then  there  would  be  danger  of  the 
vessel  lurching/and  getting  against  the  bridge ;  has  been  troubled 
many  times  in  coming  to  a  wharf  in  consequence  of  miscalculating 
the  wind,  and  has  observed  at  his  wharf,  which  he  has  kept  about 
sixteen  years,  that  the  best  of  sailors  sometimes  fail  to  make  the 
wharf  the  first  time,  and  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  tack  and  try  a 
second  time.  A  good  vessel  .well  managed,  in  a  good  wind,  may  be 
steered  very  exact,  but  in  a  heavy  wind  it  is  not  so.  Has  known  a 
sloop  miss  stays  and  go  ashore ;  thinks  the  bridge  would  be  a  hin* 
drance  to  navigation. 

Cross-examined. — Always  have  to  stop  at  Rouse's  Point  at  the 
custom  house  going  south,  and  a  custom  house  on  the  bridge  would 
be  a  convenience.  SOLON  TOBIAS. 

Sworn  before  me  this  15th  }' 
day  of  July,  1850.       J 
Geo.   Geddes. 

Abram  Mocbridge  sworn.  Is  pilot  of  the  steamboat  "Burling- 
ton," one  of  the  largest  boats  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  has  been  on  the 
lake  about  21  years,  cm  steamboats ;  constantly  runs  by  Rouse's  Point; 
has  been  engaged  some  in  towing  ;  has  seen  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
fcridge ;  thinks  a  vessel  could  get  through;  there  are  times  when  ves- 
sels could  navigate  if  there  was  no  bridge  that  they  could  not  if 
there  was  a  bridge ;  has  come  up  the  river  when  it  blew  so  hard  that 
one  guard  of  a  first  class  steamboat  would  be  down  to  the  water ; 
-with  a  strong  northwest  or  quartering  wind,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
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to  pass  with  a  tow,  as  the  tow  would  blow  far  off  to  the  leeward,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  break  it  up  and  pass  it  one  vessel  at  a  time. 
To  break  up  a  tow  of  eight  boats,  and  pass  it  one  vessel  at  a  time, 
and  make  it  up  again,  would  require,  in  a  hard  side  wind,  from  six 
to  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake  would  be  partly  side  winds  ;  thinks  that  up  to  the  first  of 
June,  one-half  of  the  tows  would  have  to  be  broken  up  ;  from  June 
to  September  there  is  less  wind,  and  it  would  be  better  passing  the 
bridge ;  thinks  for  one-half  of  the  season  through,  one-half  of  the 
tows  would  have  to  be  broken  up;  thinks  that  vessels  would  occa-  ' 
sionally  be  injured  at  the  bridge;  rafts  are  usually  towed  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  season  ;  this  year  there  has  been  so  much  wind,  rafts  have 
been  kept  back  ;  they  are  generally  towed  as  early  as  it  is  safe,  on 
account  of  the  wind. 

Cross-examined. — Thinks  two-thirds  of  the  vessels  towed,  come 
through  the  Chambly  canal ;  many  of  these  vessels,  in  a  fair  wind, 
sail  up  the  river ;  some  of  our  vessels  that  go  down  the  river,  sail  up 
with  a  west  wind. 

ABRAM  MOCKBRIDGE. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  15th  ? 
day  of  July,  1850.        J 

Geo.  Geddes,  Chairman. 

Steamboat  United  States,  July  16th,  1850. 
Present,  Messrs.  Geddes  and  Owen. 

Hiram  Ferris  sworn. — Lives  at  Chazy,  Clinton  county,  New- York. 
Has  been  navigating  Lake  Champlain  for  most  of  the  time  for  fifty 
years.  Was  first  captain  of  a  sail  vessel  in  1812.  Was  pilot  before 
that,  on  the  steamer  "  Vernon."  the  first  ever  on  the  lake.  From 
1812  to  1825,  commanded  sail  vessels  and  was  owner  of  vessels.  In 
1825  was  engaged  in  piloting  steamboats,  and  has  been  in  that  bu- 
siness, with  slight  exceptions,  since  ;  and  is  now  one  of  the  pilots  of 
the  steamboat "  United  States."  Is  acquainted  with  the  water  at 
the  place  of  the  proposed  bridge,  and  has  had  the  plan  explained  to 
him.  Thinks  the  bridge  would  be  a-great  detriment  to  sail  vessels; 
more  so  than  to  steamboats.  Thinks  that  in  a  strong  south  wind, 
such  as  lie  has  often  sailed  down  with,  he  should  not  dare  attempt 

Soing  through  the  bridge,  but  would  lay-to  at  some  point  two  or 
iree  miles  to  windward.  Thinks  that,  in  anything  of  a  breeze  of 
wind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  the  bridge  with  sails  up.  In  a 
head  wind  a  vessel  would  beat  up,  and  in  a  moderate  wind  might  get 
through  by  heaving  or  warping ;  but,  in  a  fresh  wind,  thinks  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  haul  a  vessel  through  by  the  means  men- 
tioned. Thinks  a  vessel  could  not  in  any  wind  beat  through.  Has 
towed  large  rafts  and  vessels.  A  steamer  with  a  tow,  with  the  least 
side  wind,  would  drift  the  tow  on  to  the  piers ;  unless  the  tow  is 
broken  up,  and  passed  one  or  two  at  a  time.  With  a  head  wind  that 
was  moderate,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  a  tow  through  without 
stopping ;  but  in  a  hard  wind,  such  as  would  be  towed  against,  if  the 
bridge  was  not  made,  it  would  be  necessary  to  stop.  If  a  blow  should 
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come  on  suddenly,  when  the  tow  was  within  a  mile  of  the  bridge,  it 
would  be  necessary  jto  come-to,  apd  if  en  the  north  side,  where  there 
is  good  anchorage,  it  could  be  safely  done  ;  but  on  the  south  side, 
where  the  anchorage  is  not  good,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  baek 
to  make  a  harbor.  In  a  norlh-west  wind,  the  tow  might  be  driven 
ashore;  when,  if  there  was  no  bridge  there,  it  might  go  on.  Thinks 
that  the  bridge,  if  made,  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  more  or  less  pro- 
perty on  the  water,  though  it  was  made  as  safe  as  could  be,  and 
though  the  navigation  was  conducted  with  care  and  prudence.  Rafts 
are  towed  mostly  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season;  latterly,  for  three 
or  four  years,  rafts  have  been  towed  all  the  season.  The  winds  are 
most  boisterous  in  the  fore  part  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
Rafts  go  slower  than  vessels,  and  drift  more,  and  would  be  more 
difficult  to  pass  the  bridge.  Should  not  risk  going  through  in  side 
winds,  when,  if  there  was  no  bridge,  could  pass;  and  though  a  raft 
might  be  made  up  narrow  enough  to  go  through  the  bridge,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  it  in  short  pieces  to  pass  it.  In  a  south  wind, 
the  sea* would  be  broken  by  the  piers,  and  the  effect  upon  a  sail  ves- 
sel would  be  to  roll  it — cause  it  to  thump  against  the  dock.  While 
tows  were  passing  the  draw,  vessels  approaching  the  bridge  would 
have  to  lay-by  until  the  tows  were  through.  It  is  common  for  ves- 
sels to  pass  the  point  in  fleets  when  the  wind  is  fair;  such  a  fleet 
going  north,  meeting  a  tow  at  the  bridge,  would  all  be  hindered;  has 
noticed  eight  or  ten  vessels  near  the  fort,  anchored  within  a  half  a 
mile  of  each  other,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind.  The  rafts  of  square 
timber  come  from  St.  Johns — come  up  the  river  and  through  the 
Chambly  canal;  has  not  navigated  the  Chambly  canal  or  Richelieu 
river.  If  there  was  a  breakwater  800  feet  long  put  to  the  south  of 
the  draw,  it  would  be  a  benefit,  and  would  furnish  some  protection, 
but  would  cause  some  delay;  thinks  that  if  the  St.  Johns  railroad  was 
continued  to  Rouse's  Point,  that  the  steam  passage  boats  would  not 
go  down  lower  than  that  place.  The  passenger  steamers  carry  con* 
siderable  freight.  This  freight  principally  comes  and  goes  over  the 
St.  Johns  railroad;  thinks  the  dividends  of  the  steamboat  company 
would  not  be  as  good  as  they  ere  now,  if  they  did  not  go  below 
Rouse's  Point.  The  continuation  of  the  railroad  from  St.  Johns  to 
Rouse's  Point  might  increase  the  business,  as  the  trip  might  be  made 
quicker.  It  is  difficult  to  to  w„  rafts  with  strong  head  or  side  winds; 
they  often  hpve  to  lay-by.  The  lake  at  Cumberland  Head  is  about 
two  miles  wide  to  Grand  Island.  There  is  often  a  heavy  sea  south 
of  Stony  Point  and  Windjnill  Point. 

HIRAM  FERRIS. 

Rouse's  Poikt,  July  16th,  1850. 
Present,  Messrs.  Geddes  and  Owen. 
William  McNaughton  sworn — Lives  in  Montreal;  is  captain  of 
the  steamer  "Lord  Stanley;"  is  engaged  in  towing  from  Montreal  to 
'Whitehall,  and  has  been  this  summer;  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing the  railroad  bridge  at  Beloeil;  belongs  to  the  firm  of  Sincenes  & 
McNaughton,  engaged  in  the  towing  Business  through  from  Montreal 
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to  Whitehall;  this  firm  has  advertised  that  they  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  any  injury  vessels  may  receive  at  Beloeii  draw;  this  became 
necessary  from  the  injuries  that  were  received  at  the  bridge;  and  to 
avoid  suits,  notice,  as  stated,  was  given;  cannot  tow  down  stream  at 
all.  It  is  necessary  to  go  through  with  the  steamer  and  drop  down 
the  barges  by  the  aid  of  lines;  when  the  water  falls,  it  will  be  prac- 
ticable to  tow,  but  thus  far  this  season,  has  had  to  do  as  stated;  has 
had  a  barge  injured  this  summer,  in  going  down,  so  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  haul  her  out  of  the  water  for  repairs;  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty in  towing  up  stream  than  there  is  down,  but  not  so  much  dan- 
cer; has  struck  with  the  steamer  once  or  twice,  but  has  not  injured 
her  much;  the  chief  injury  ha*  been  done  to  the  barges;  has  seen  the 
plan  of  the  proposed  bridge;  it  would  be  some  obstruction  tonariga- 
tion;  cannot  say  how  much;  if  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh,  the  ves- 
sels in  tow  would  be  driven  against  the  bridge;  has  passed  that  point 
only  four  times. 

Cross-examined. — There  is  a  point  just  above  the  Beloeii.  bridge 
that  throws  a  strong  current  through  the  draw;  such  is  the  direction 
of  this  current,  that  unless  lines  are  used  to  hold  vessels  from  the 
piers,  they  are  driven  against  them;  all  vessels  towed  hare  to  be 
polled  into  the  draw  with  lines,  going  down  stream  ;  the  current  is 
now  strong,  not  so  strong  as  when  the  water  was  high  in  the  spring; 
ttow  tows  four  vessels  against  it,  but  in  the  spring  could  only  tow  two 
at  once. 

In  August  and  September,  when  the  water  becomes  low,  it  will 
probably  become  praticable  to  tow  vessels  down  through  the  tow, 
and  then  it  will  probably  become  practicable  to  tow  six  barges  at 
once  up  stream;  if  the  draw  of  the  bridge  was  about  200  feet  east  of 
the  place  where  it  is,  it  would  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the  current, 
r  and  therefore  better  to  pass — but  this  place  being  farther  from  the 
shore,  the  winds  would  have  more  effect;  qarries  up  the  river  sawed 
lumber  principally,  and  commonly  there  is  no  freight  back,  the  barges 
bem£  light;  in  calm  weather  thinks  there  would   be  less  danger  in 

Eaanng  the  proposed  bridge  at  Rouse's  Point,  than  there  is  at  Beloeii, 
ut  in  winds  it  would  be  as  dangerous.  The  Beloeii  bridge  is  ex- 
posed to  a  current,  the  one  proposed  would  be  exposed  to  winds; 
which  is  not  the  case  at  Beloeii ;  if  there  were  two  draws  at  Beloeii, 
as  proposed  at  Rouse's  Point,  it  would  be  better ;  as  the  bridge  now 
is,  there  is  but  one  space  in  the  bridge  opened  over  the  water  by  the 
draw,  the  other  part  of  the  bridge  that  swings  being  over  the  land ; 
large  quantities  of  flour  are  towed  by  steamboats  from  the  upper  lakes 
to  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  some  to  Whitehall. 

Direct  again. — It  costs  for  towing  a  fifty  (50)  ton  barge  from  Mon- 
treal to  Whitehall,  forty  dollars,  and  thirty  dollars  from  Whitehall  to 
Montreal. 

WM.  McNAUGHTON. 
Sworn  this  16th  July,  1850, ) 
before  me.  \ 

Geo.  Gbddes,  Chairman. 
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Captain  Henry  Tisdale  sworn. — Has  navigated  Lake  Champlain 
since  1819,  in  all  capacities,  from  cook  to  captain.  As  captain,  from 
1830,  has  passed  Rouse's  Point  six  times  a  week  for  some  years  ; 
the  shores  are   low,  and   the  winds  blow  hard,  particularly  the 
westerly  and  southerly ;  now  vessels  can  pass  at  any  time ;  if  there 
was  a  draw-bridge,  many  times  it  would  be  impossible  for  vessels  to 
pass,  particularly  in  the  night ;  could  not  pass  a  draw  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  wide  with  a  head  wind,  without  resorting  to  something  besides 
Fails;  in  strong  side  winds  it  would  be  difficult,  but  with  gentle 
winds  the  passage  might  be  made  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  hard  south 
-wind  for  two  or  three  days ;  south  win.ds  prevail  in  the  spring ;  there 
is  width  and  rake  enough  for  the  wind  to  throw  up  as  much  sea  as 
the  depth  of  the  water  will  allow.    A  steamboat  fifty-eight  feet  wide 
could  not  safely  pass  a  70  foot  draw  in  a  gale  of  wind.   Has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  passing  draw-bridges,  but  has  passed  through  narrow 
piers.    Vessels  are  towed  by  steamboats,  sometimes  seventeen  vessels 
in  one  tow — some  abreast  and  some  astern  ;  such  a  tow  would  pro-  * 
bably  take  half  a  day  in  passing  through  a  bridge  ;  part  of  the 
vessels  would  necessarily  be  taken  and  moored  in  some  safe  place, 
and  so  on  until  all  were  through  ;  this  is  true  of  good  weather,  in 
bad  weather  it  could  not  be  done  at  all.     These  vessels  towed  by 
steamboats  do  not  generally  carry  chains  and  anchors  ;  and  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  if  the  tow  was  south  of  the  bridge*,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  it  under  the  lee  of  some  island  ;  but  if  there  was  no  bridge, 
be  would  go  on  about  three  miles  below  the  point  to  a  good  place  Tor 
anchorage ;  if  a  steamboat  was  below  the  bridge  with  a* large  tow, 
and  a  heavy  south,  south-east  or  south-west  wind  was  blowing,  it 
would  endanger  the  tow ;  in  not  ve^y  bad  weather  it  would  be  safe 
to  moor  at  Rouse's  Point  harbor.      Commonly  eight  months'  naviga- 
tion on  Lake  Champlain  j  of  these  eight  months,  two-thirds  he  calls 
boisterous;  and  the  bridge  would  obstruct  the  navigation  for  one- 
half  of  this  time ;  these  tows  are  made  up  at  St.  Johns,  and  consist 
of  vessels  that  stop  at  various  places  on  the  lake.    Rafts  commonly 
of  100,000  feet  square  timber,  sometimes  much  larger,  are  towed 
through  the  lake  ;  these  rafts  are  from  100  to  125  feet  wide ;  during 
the  whole  season,  steamboats  tow  vessels,  particularly  during  the 
night,  past  this  point.     Large  quantities  of  logs  are  floated  in  rafts 
from  Canada,  that  are  sawed  at  Plattsburgh  and  other  places.   ' 

Cross-examined. — Has  not  navigated  the  lake  since  1847 ;  but  is 
interested  in  vessels ;  (named  some  7  or  8,  and  said  he  had  interests 
in  a  number  more.)  These  vessels  run  to  St.  Johns  regularly ;  carry 
merchandise  to  St.  Johns  and  return  with  grain,  and  various  other 
products.  There  are  other  heavy  lines  that  carry  produce,  (wheat 
particularly.)  Canada  steamers  are  used  some  to  tow  these  vessels 
from  Detroit  to  Burlington ;  thinks  a  barrel  of  flour  can  be  carried 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  25  cents  less  than  by  the  New- York  canals. 

Captain  Cyrus  Boardman,  sworn. — Has  been  navigating  Lake 
Champlain  from  a  boy ;  has  been  master  of  a  vessel  since  1812,  un- 
til within  4  or  5  years ;  is  acquainted  with  the  place  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  locate  the  bridge.    At  the  place  where  the  bridge  is. to  be 
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located,  there  is  sometimes  a  very  "heavy  sea  ;  there  being  a  rake  of 
wind  for  8  or  10  miles  ;  has  seen  a  sea  that  would  lift  a  vessel,  of 
25  feet  beam  going  through  a  narrow  place  to  vary  her  from  20  to  50 
feet,  with  all  the  help  you  could  have,  the  sea  lifting  the  vessel  one 
way  as  it  strikes  her,  and  as  it  leaves  her  the  vessel  falls  off  the  other 
way.  The  same  effect  would  be  had  on  a  steamboat,  not  perhaps  so 
great,  but  to  some  extent.  At  this  place  vessels  beat  against  a  head 
wind  ;  a  vessel  coming  up  to  the  bridge,  if  she  was  warped  through 
could  not  get  away  from  the  bridge,  unless  the  piers  run  some  300 
feet  to  windward.  The  channel  that  vessels  usually  navigate,  just  at 
the  bridge,  perhaps  is  half  a  triile  wide  ;  steamboats  tow  from  15  to 
25  vessels  at  a  time,  up  and  down  this  river ;  in  good  weather  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  separate  the  tow ;  in  a  gale  of  wind 
it  would  not  answer  to  attempt  to  pass  the  bridge.  There  are  about 
8  months  of  navigation,  and  one-half  of  this  time  the  bridge  would 
hinder  towing  boats;  there  is  a  small  part  of  the  time  now  that  the 
weather  does  not  allow  navigation  ;  but  seldom  more  than  a  day  at  a 
time.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  bridge  would  obstruct  navigation 
materially  three-fourths  of  the  time,  and  one-fourth  entirely.  The 
average  time  of  a  sail  vessel  from  Whitehall  to  St.  Johns,  150  miles, 
is  about  one  week  going  and  returning ;  thinks  the  bridge  would 
make  twice  this  time  necessary. 

Cross-examined. — Is  but  little  concerned  in  the  navigation  of  the 
lake  ;  has  now  no  interest  in  vessels. 

John  Brown,  sworn. — Is  pilot  of  the  steamboat  United  States,  of 
Burlington  ;  has  been  navigating  Lake  Champlain  25  years ;  is  well 
acquainted  with  proposed  location  of  the  bridge  at  Rouse's  Point ; 
thinks  the  bridge  would  have  a  material  effect  upon  sail  vessels,  mak- 
ing them  shear  from  20  to  50  feet  in  a  hard  wind  ;  thinks  that  one 
half  the  time  of  navigation  it  would  be  very  bad  getting  through  the 
bridge ;  steamboats  do  not  shear  quite  as  much  as  sail  vessels,  say 
from  20  to  30  feet ;  the  U.  S.  is  58  J  feet  wide  over  all  as  he  has  been 
told,  and  250  feet  long,  drawing  nearly  six  feet  of  water.  In  day 
trip  never  lay-by  there  more  than  anv  where.     The  boats  aie  adver- 
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come  up  early  in  the  night  to  avoid  fogs,  which  generally  come  on 
in  the  morning  ;  thinks  in  some  parts  of  the  season,  (fall  and  spring) 
it  would  average  two  fogs  a  week.  The  place  the  steamboats  stay 
over  night,  is  above  the  place  of  the  proposed  bridge.  You  could 
not  see  a  lamp  the  length  of  the  boat  in  a  heavy  fog  ;  nas  seen  a  very 
heavy  sea  at  this  point  \  this  is  where  there  is  the  heaviest  sea  of  any 
place  in  the  river  ;  has  been  through  the  Troy  draw  bridge  ;  has  not 
had  much  experience  in  passing  draw-bridges ;  says  that  in  some 
bad  weather  it  is  safer  to  go  down  the  river  than  to  stop  at  Boose's 

Point. 

Cross-examined. — The  channel  is  narrower  at  the  fort,  hut  the 
narrow  place  is  about  four  miles  below  the  fort ;  the  channel  is,  he 
thinks,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  fort,  and  then  widens 
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for  about  a  mile  ;  Bloody  Island  is  about  four  miles  lower  down  ; 
runs  this  river  nights,  except  in  very  foggy  weather  ;  about  twice  a 
week  have  fogs,  when  they  have  to  feel  their  way  along ;  never  lost 
a  trip  ;  run  up,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  to  avoid  fogs  ;  can  run  in 
dark  nights  if  not  foggy,  however  dark ;  vessels  anchor  in  gales  south 
of  the  bridge,  and  sometimes  they  part  their  cables. 

Lott  Chamberlain,  sworn. — Lives  in  Pittsburgh  ;  agrees  in  the 
main  with  the  witnesses  sworn  ;  is  captain  of  propeller  James  H. 
Hooker,  engaged  in  towing  ;  in  making  up  a  tow,  place  three  or  four 
boats  on  a  side  and  the  rest  astern  ;  has  been  in  the  night  on  the  river 
with  such  boats  ;  in  a  gale  of  wind  if  there  was  a  bridge  it  would  be 
necessary  to  leave  his  tow ;  has  passed  this  place  in  the  night  with 
fourteen  boats ;  the  bridge  would  be  a  great  detention;  even  in  a 
calm,  still  time,  it  would  hinder  three  or  four  hours  with  a  heavy  tow; 
sail  vessels  of  300  tons  navigate  this  lake  ;  the  common  sized,  is  200; 
has  sailed  such  a  vessel  five  or  six  years  ;  last  summer  the  schooner 
Gen,  Moore  parted  cables  south  of  this  place,  and  had  to  run  below 
Bloody  Island  before  she  could  make  a  harbor.  v 

Cross-examination. — Thinks  the  bridge  at  St!  Johns  does  raise  the 
water  in  the  lake,  as  last  summer  was  very  dry,  and  still  the  lake  did 
not  fall  very  low,  and  the  Canadian  government  caused  the  ice-break- 
ers at  that  bridge,  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  farms  along  the  river  were 
injured  by  the  water  raised  by  the  bridge. 

H.  G.  Tisdale,  again. — Owns  the  Gen.  Moore,  in  part ;  the  fore 
part  of  last  season  she  came  out  of  Seco  bay  loaded  with  lumber,  and 
let  go  her  anchor  some  12  or  14  miles  south  of  the  proposed  bridge, 
where  she  parted  her  cable,  and  was  unable  to  make  a  harbor  until 
she  came  to  at  Lacole^a  mile  below  Bloody  Island  ;  if  there  had 
been  a  bridge,  thinks  that  the  vessel  would  have  been  lost.  Vessels 
loaded  with  lumber  have  their  loads  so  piled  that  they  are  36  to  40 
feet  wide. 

Crpss  examined.— Had  there  been  a  dock,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  made  her  fast  to  the  piers. 

Murray  Mandeville,  sworn — Has  been  master  of  a  sloop  on  Lake 
Champlain  13  years,  and  9  years  as  a  hand  on  that  lake.  Thinks  a 
bridge  would  be  very  bad  for  navigation  at  any  time.  In  a  hard 
wind  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  through  a  draw  ;  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  come  to  and  drop  an  anchor  in  a  favorable  wind,  but  in  a  head 
wind  it  would  be  necessary  to  "  heave"  through.  Sail  vessel?  beat  up 
and  down  the  river.  Some  places  it  is  difficult  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  channel.  There  is  some  current,  and  it  would  take  from 
a  quarter  to  a  third  longer  to  go  through  the  river  than  it  would 
north.  There  is  in  a  south-east  wind  considerable  of  a  swell  at  the 
place  of  the  proposed  bridge. 

The  river  at  the  place  where  it  is  proposed  to  build  the  bridge  is 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  Rouse's  Point  furnishes  protection  to  vessels 
if  the  wind  does  not  blow  too  hard.  There  would  be  times  when 
Tessels  could  not  pass  the  bridge,  say  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
the  time.  There  is  more  sea  room  where  the  bridge  is  proposed  to 
be  built  than  there  is  below,  and  it  is  better  beating;  it  would  be 
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dangerous  to  beat  through  a  draw;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
heave  through  by  an  anchor  ahead,  which  would  take  three  or  four 
hours,  using  two  anchors,  one  to  hold  on  .by  while  the  other  was 

carried  ahead. 

Cross-examined. — Ash  Island  is  four  or  five  miles  below  ;  at  that 
point  the  navigable  channel  is  from  10  to  15  rods  wide,  may  be  less. 
At  Bloody  Island  about  the  same.  Bloody  is  above  Ash  Island  one- 
half  a  mile.  From  Ash  Island  to  St.  Johns,  from  16  to  18  iniles. 
At  St.  Johns  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river  is  from  20  to  30  rods 
wide.  There  is  a  draw  in  the  bridge  at  St.  Johns,  but  the.  bridge  is 
below  the  lake  vessel  navigation,  but  the  canal  boats  go  through  the 
bridge  ;  Canada  barges  and  steam  propellers  go  through  the  canal, 
and  small  steamboats.  All  the  sloops  stop  at  St.  Johns — that  is  as 
far  as  he  ever  went  with  a  sloop.  When  there  is  a  strong  south 
wind  in  very  low  water,  cannot  beat  up  the  river.  Low  water  in 
June,  July  and  August,  sometimes  in  September  the  water  is  low ; 
water  raises  sometimes  in  August,  but  not  often,  commonly  about  the 
twentieth  of  September  ;  during  high  water  the  wind  sometimes  blows 
so  hard  from  the  south  that  vessels  cannot  beat  up  the  river.  When 
it  is  foggy  or  dark  do  not  attempt  to  beat  up  the  river  ;  but  above 
Bloody  Island  the  river  is  wider.  Very  often  start  from  St.  Johns 
with  sail  vessels  and  go  up  the  river  in  the  night  •  but  do  not  do  so 
in  a  south  wind.  Never  knew  of  any  vessels  having  been  lost,  but 
has  known  them  driven  ashore  in  the  river,  sometimes  from  one 
cause,  sometimes  from  another  ;  do  not  go  ashore  oftener  in  the  river 
than  at  other  places  on  the  lake  ;  about  12  miles  at  the  south  end  of 
lake  is  about  as  bad  as  the  river,  the  channel  being  from  10  to  15 
rods  wide.  At  the  elbow  the  channel  is  from  6  to  10  rods  wide, 
thinks  nearer  6  than  10. 

Whenever  sails  can  be  carried,  except  in  low  water,  can  beat  up  the 
river.  Sometimes  get  ashore  on  the  flats  when  the  water  is  shallow. 
Steamboats  in  passing  the  elbow,  near  Whitehall,  use  a  line  and  are 
delayed  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  an  hour.    . 

Josiah  Bascom,  sworn. — Has  been  master  of  a  vessel  on  Lake 
Champlain  for  25  years  most  of  the  time.  Is  acquainted  with  the 
place  where  it  is  proposed  to  build  the  bridge  ;  the  bridge  would 
affect  navigation  particularly  in  the  night ;  the  lake  is  narrow  and  low 
lands  all  around  ;  in  high  winds  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  through  j 
about  the  time  the  cars  were  expected  the  bridge  would  not  be 
opened.  The  west  shore  of  the  lake  has  a  "  bight"  or  bay,  and  about 
3  or  4  miles  to  the  south  a  point  projects  into  the  lake  ;  but  the 
water  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  cannot  take  refuge  under  it.  The 
east  shore  has  Windmill  point  1  &  miles  south  ;  but  makes  no  harbor 
from  south  winds  because  of  the  shallow  water.  There  is  no  good 
harbor  below  Isle  La  Mott,  which  is  about  ten  miles  above  the  bridge. 
In  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  south,  vessels  that  are  below  Isle  La 
Mott  run  for  the  river  when  anchors  will  not  hold  ;  does  not  know  of . 
any  particular  vessel  being  driven  into  the  river ;  vessels  do  not  often 
get  driven  ashore.  Has  himself  bfcten  only  twice  driven  ashore  ;  has 
not  lost  a  vessel.    Thinks  a  well  managed  drawbridge  would  be  quite 
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an  obstruction  to  the  navigation  ;  some  seasons  the  effect  would  be 
more  and  some  less  ;  but  would  be  a  gaeat  hindrance. 

Cross-examined. — If  there  was  a  steamboat  furnished  to  draw 
vessels  through,  it  would  be  still  a  hindrance.  In  going  down  before 
.a  heavy  wind  it  would  be  a  job  to  "  get  the  boom  in"  while  passing 
the  bridge.  Blows  .so  hard  sometimes  that  you  could  not  make  fast 
a  vessel  to  a  pier  ;  in  some  winds  might  go  on  if  there  was  no  bridge, 
when  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  through  a  draw.  Is  acquainted  with 
drawbridges ;  one  across  the  Richelieu  river,  9  miles  below  Chambly  ; 
sail  vessels  pass  it ;  the  bridge  is  quite  a  detention  ;  all  vessels  from 
Montreal  to  St.  Johns  pass  it ;  the  river  is  at  that  place  \  a  mile  wide  ; 
the  navigable  channel  is  8  or  10  rods  wide.  In  a  light  wind  going 
up  stream,  vessels  cannot  get  through  without  assistance,  but  in  a 
strong,  favorable  wind  they  get  through.  Going  down  with  a  fair 
wind  vessels  take  in  all  sail  to  avoid  hitting  the  bridge.  There  is 
but  little  sea  running  there,  none  to  hurt  anything,  while  at  Rouse's 
Point  there  is  a  heavy  sea  sometimes.  There  is  no  tide ;  the  current 
of  the  water  varies  with  the  wind.  The  draw  is  kept  open  except 
when  the  cars  are  expected  ;  but  for  16  minutes  before  the  cars  are 
expected  the  bridge  is  kept  closed,  in  which  case  the  vessels  anchor. 
There  is  but  little  docking  above  the  bridge,  say  60  feet,  below  say 
30  feet.  The  piers  are  from  40  to  60  feet  apart.  There  are  draws 
over  the  canal,  they  do  not  hinder  much,  as  the  boat  is  towed  through 
the  canal.  If  there  was  a  dock  600  feet  long  on  each  side  of  the 
draw,  well  furnished  with  fender  posts  and  fasts  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  try  to  pass. 

Benjamin  Jones,  sworn. — Lives  at  Whitehall ;  is  pilot  of  the 
steamer  Ethan  Allen  ;  has  been  engaged  in  towing  vessels  and  rafts 
up  the  Richelieu  river — 127,000  feet  square  timber  at  one  tow,  and 
has  towed  18  vessels  at  one  time.  The  rafts  are  generally  80  feet  or 
thereabouts  wide  j  a  bridge  would  be  very  much  in  the  way  ;  the 
further  end  of  the  rafts  are  nealy  \  a  mile  distant  from  the  boat,  there 
being  about  600  feet  between  the  steamer  and  the  forward  end  of  the 
raft ;  this  is  because  the  rafts  and  vessel  are  more  manageable  in  this 
form  ;  does  not  think  a  steamboat  could  pull  a  raft  through  a  bridge 
in  a  west  or  south-east  wind.  Often  at  evenings  after  the  wind  has 
been  blowing  fresh  all  day  lengthwise  of  the  Take,  there  will  be  a 
wind  from  off  one  of  the  shores.  Rafts  to  be  safe  going  through  the 
Jake  must  be  wide — wide  in  proportion  to  their  length  and  quantity 
of  lumber  in  them — from  four  to  six  cribs  abreast.  With  a  raft  made 
up  narrow  enough  to  pass  the  bridge,  such  would  be  its  length  that 
in  common  weather,  not  one  time  in  fifty  but  that  its  swinging  would 
hit  the  pier ;  before  a  hard  wind  a  raft  will  crook  up  and  oannot  be 
kept  straight,  though  it  may  be  safe  to  navigate  with  one  in  such 
times ;  must  have  half  a  mile  to  handle  a  raft  in,  and  in  a  strong 

Ele  of  wind  in  approaching  the  bridge,  if  the  wind  was  aft  it  would 
necessary  to  fasten  to  the  hind  end  of  the  raft  and  hold  oh  until 
the  wind  was  over ;  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  timber  lost  in  the 
lake  by  rafts  braking  up  in  a  wind.  A  long  tow  of  vessels  is  worse 
than  a  raft,  as  the  vessels  swing  more  than  rafts,  and  going  before  the 
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wind  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  manage  them  through  the  bridge ; 
thinks  that  §  of  the  sail  vessels  that  trade  with  Canada  are  towed  up 
to  the  lake  by  steamers.  There  |re  four  steamers  used  for  towing 
and  freight,  besides  perhaps  a  dozen  small  Canada  steamboats  en- 
gaged in  towing,  and  some  propellers  from  Chicago.  The  passage 
steamboats  very  cojnmonly  tow  boats ;  thinks  he  has  been  aboard 
sloops  at  the  place  of  the  proposed  bridge  when  a  sea  would  throw 
them  from  their  course  30  feet. 

Cross-examined. — Lumber  from  Canada  is  over  half  of  it  sawed  ; 
about  15  very  large  rafts  came  out  of  St.  Johns  last  year  of  square 
timber,  and  quite  a  number  of  rafts  of  saw  logs  ;  the  square  timber 
would  average  perhaps  100,000  feet  to  the  raft ;  has  never  had  any 
experience  in  using  a  draw-bridge.  The  channel  for  about  12  miles 
near  Whitehall  is  about  15  rods  wide  and  some  places  for  two  miles 
is  direct,  snd  sometimes  in  towing  vessels  in  this  channel,  they  go 
ashore,  though  there  is  no  sea  running ;  for  forty  miles  from  White- 
hall there  is  but  little  sea. 

Oscar  F.  Blount,  sworn. — Lives  at  Whitehall ;  is  one  of  own- 
ers of  steamboats  on  Lake  Champlain ;  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
proposed  location  of  the  bridge,  and  thinks  it  would  make  the  Diva- 
gation still  more  difficult  and  hazardous.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  business  on  the  lake  for  the  past  year.  In  the  Cham- 
plain  district,  the  office  of  which  is  at  Rouse's  Point.  543  vessels  were 
cleared  in  about  two  months  of  navigation  ;  this  was  one  side  of  the 
lake,  and  thinks  there  was  nearly  as  many  on  the  other.  Says  the  in- 
crease of  business  will,  he  thinks,  be  as  great  next  year  as  it  was  the 
last ;  thinks  there  were  2,000  passages  last  year,  in  200  days,  besides 
steamboats  and  tows — perhaps  1,600  passages  of  these.  The  sending 
of  lumber  from  Canada  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  now  coming  for  120 
miles  above  Montreal.  The  increase  in  grain  and  flout  is  as  great  as 
in  lumber.  Canada  flour  is  sent  in  bond  to  England  by  way  of  New- 
York.  Flour  and  wheat  can  be  carried  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  cheaper  (wheat  10  cts.  a  bushel)  by  the  Canada  canals  than  by 
way  of  Albany,  (flour  15  cts.  a  bbl.) 

Henry  Smawley,  sworn :  Lives  at  Troy ;  is  acquainted  with  the 
draw-bridge  at  Troy  ;  makes  it  difficult  to  get  through  ;  has  seen  ves- 
sels foul  of  the  bridge  going  boih  ways.  Before  the  bridge  was  made 
more  vessels  went  above  that  place  than  now ;  horses  are  used  to 
tow  through,  and  men  who  are  employed  to  help  haul ;  the  boom  has 
to  be  hauled  aft  to  enable  the  vessel  to  pass.  The  wharves  above 
are  not  so  much  used  as  they  were  before  the  bridge  was  made ;  the 
falling  off  of  business  is  very  striking ;  there  is  "J  of  a  mile  of  docks 
above  the  bridge ;  has  navigated  the  Hudson  river  from  a.  boy ;  has 
seen  drawbridges  in  New  Jersey,  but  never  passed  them. 

Marvin  Porter,  sworn :  Is  a  civil  engineer,  having  been  some  fif- 
teen years  in  the  business  in  constructing  railroads  and  canals.  Has, 
until  recently,  had  charge  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Rutlapd  and 
Burlington  railroad ;  has  visited  Rouse's  Point,  with  a  view  to  exam- 
ine whether  a  bridge  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  water  in  the 
lake.     He  came  to  the  opinion  that  no  sufficient  examinations  had 
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been  made  as  to  the  rate  of  the  current  of  the  water,  to  form  a  safe 
opinion,  but  he  thinks  that  the  bridge  would  have  the  effect  to  raise 
the  water.  Had  before  him  the  comparative  areas  of  cross  sections 
at  various  points  on  the  river,  but  nothing  was  known  as  to  the  rate 
of  the  current  and  that  is  a  material  point  to  be  known,  in  order  to 
settle  the  question.  The  width  of  the  river  at  Rouse's  Point  is  about 
5,000  feet.  The  country  is  low  and  flat  at  Rouse's  Point,  vanishing 
off  to  the  water,  mostly  earth,  but  some  rock ;  no  bluff*  to  break  off 
the  wind ;  thinks  a  bridge  would  endanger  navigation  in  a  storm,  and 
would  materially  injure  the  navigation  of  the  lake ;  is  acquainted  with 
the  draw  bridges  in  Boston  harbor ;  vessels  are  warped  through,  and 
has  never  seen  one  going  through  under  sail,  but  has  seen  them 
warped  through.  The  widest  draw  that  he  knows  of  is  70  feet  and 
is  in  the  Albany  basin  bridge  ;  the  Boston  bridges  have  draws  of 
from  56  to  60  feet ;  thinks  the  widest  of  them  is  58  feet.  There  is 
not  in  the  Boston  bridges  the  same  exposure  to  the  winds  and  waves 
that  there  is  at  Rouse's  Point ;  is  of  opinion  that  the  water  is  too 
deep  at  Rouse's  Point  for  the  formation  of  bars ;  does  not  think  that 
the  little  that  the  bridge  would  probably  raise  the  lake  would  be  of 
any  material  injury. 

I,  Henry  Brayton,  of  Alburgh,  in  the  county  of  Grand  Isle,  of 
the  age  of  37  years,  depose  and  say,  that  I  have  followed  the  busi- 
ness of  sailing  upon  Lake  Champ  lain  for  twenty-one  years,  that  for 
the  last  seventeen  years  I  have  commanded  different  vessels.  That 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  its  navigation 
from  the  line  of  the  States  to  St.  Johns;  it  is  narrow,  shallow  in 
places,  and  seldom  navigated  by  any  vessel  in  the  night  time.  I 
think  that  a  bridge  across  the  same  near  the  line,  with  a  suitable 
draw  for  vessels  to  pass,  would  be  but  a  very  slight  impediment  to 
the  navigation  of  the  north  part  of  the  lake,  and  should  a  bridge  be 
constructed  and  the  custom  bouse  be  kept  at  or  near  the  bridge,  so 
that  papers  at  the  custom  house  could  be  passed  while  the  vessels 
were  passing  the  draw,  the  navigation  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake  would 
not  be  injured  by  bridging. 

HENRY  BRAYTON. 

Alburgh,  17th  March,  A.  D.  1848. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  ? 
to  before  me,  $ 

Giles  Harrington,  Justice  Peace. 

Your  committee  have  examined  the  testimony,  for  and  against  this 
measure,  with  great  care,  and  have  been  unable,  from  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  same,  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion,  than 
that  this  bridge  will  be  a  most  serious  obstruction  to  the  navigation 
of  that  lake,  and  they  cannot  believe  that  the  advantages  of  this 
bridge  to  the  Northern  Railroad  will  justify  so  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment. That  this  bridge  would  be  of  service  to  the  road,  they  readily 
perceive ;  but  these  advantages  bear  no  comparison,  in  the  opinion 
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of  your  committee,  to  the  injury  it  would  inflict  upon  the  navigation 
of  this  important  stream. 

Your  committee  have  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence,  to  prove 
that  the  bridging  of  this  lake  formed  any  part  of  the  plan  of  this 
road,  or  that  it  was  ever  contemplated  or  suggested  during  the  long 
period  the  question  of  granting  the  charter  for  the  road  was  agitated 

before  the  Legislature. 

The  great  importance  of  this  lake  to  the  growing  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing commerce  between  this  State  and  the  Canadas,  seems,  to 
your  committee,  to  present  unanswerable  arguments  to  any  measure 
calculated,  seriously,  to  impede  or  interfere  with  the  free  and  unin- 
terrupted navigation  of  its  waters. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  desirous  of  cultivating  friendly  com- 
mercial relations  with  our  State,  and  are  already  changing  the  trade 
and  purchasing  the  goods  in  the  city  of  New-York,  which,  until  with- 
in a  very  few  years,  were  purchased  of  the  home  government,  and  in 
addition  are  receiving  the  goods  purchased  of  the  home  government 
through  our  channels  and  this  lake,  instead  of  the  hazardous,  tedious 
and  more  expensive  route  through  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  cannot  deem  it  wise  to  authorize  an  act 
which  may  be  construed  by  the  people  of  Canada,  into  an  unfriendly 
or  hostile  disposition  to  reciprocate  these  friendly  relations — relations 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  so  important  to  the  interests  of  both. 
The  people  of  Canada  are  already  uniting  with  our  people  in  con- 
structing improvements  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  your  committee  cannot  perceive  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy,  that  shall  cause  embarrassment  to  that  interco'irse ;  besides 
the  Wetland  canal,  so  important  to  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  to 
Oswego  and  our  canals,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Canadian  legislation,  and  have  we  nothing  to  fear  that  the  act 
authorizing  this  obstruction,  may  be  met  by  an  act  on  their  part  pro- 
hibiting American  vessels  passing  that  canal  1  Your  committee  are, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

GEORGE  LESLEY,  Chairman. 
E.  E.  NORTON, 
WOLCOTT  J.  HUMPHREY, 
W.  BLACKSTONE. 


Sbt*tt  of  WetiirsMofiu 
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REPORT 

Of  select  committee  on  bill  to  amend  several  acts  rela- 
tive to  emigrants  and  the  public  health. 

Mr.  Wakeman,  from  the  select  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  Senate  bill  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  chapter  483  of  the  Laws 
of  1847,  chapter  350  of  the  Laws  of  1849,  chapter  275  of  the  La*s 
of  1850,  and  chapter  339  of  the  Laws  of  1850, — acts  concerning* 
passengers  coming  to  the  city  of  New- York,  and  the  public  health. 
(a  copy  of  which  bill  is  hereto  annexed,)  have  had  the  same  under 
consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

That  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  attended  by  the  parties  in 
interest,  or  their  representatives,  and  have  received  statements  of 
facts,  and  have  heard  arguments  upon  the  various  questions  involved* 

The  bill  is  designed  in  its  object,  not  only  to  consolidate  many  of 
the  several  provisions  in  relation  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration) 
and  to  place  under  their  more  immediate  control,  the  various  officers 
and  incumbents  connected  with  the  marine  hospital,  but  also  to 
economize  and  abridge  the  large  expenditures  now  required,  and  to 
enable  the  Commissioners  more  successfully  to  perform  the  functions 
of  their  office — to  protect  and  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering 
emigrant. 

The  amendments  contained  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the 
[Assembly,  No.  155.]  1  [u.n.j 
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bill  are  those  to  which  exceptions  are  taken,  the  other  portions  beings 
so  far  as  the  committee  are  able  to  learn,  generally  acceptable. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  bill  is  as  follows,  (amendments  in  brack- 
ets:) 

The  eighth  section  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  the  Laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows  :  The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  are  authorized  to  em- 
ploy and  appoint,  (and  dismiss  at  pleasure,  |  a  superintendant,  [phy- 
sicians,] and  such  other  officers,  [nurses  and  orderlies,  ]  and  such  ser- 
Tantsas  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  management  and  care  of 
the  marine  and  other  hospitals  used  for  quarantine  purposes,  and  to 
pay  all  needful  expenses  therefor  out  of  the  money  ur:der  their  con- 
trol. But  the  monies  received  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
as  commutation  money,  or  upon  bonds  given  for  or  on  account  of 
any  persons  or  passengers  landing  from  vessels  at  the  port  of  New- 
York,  or  elsewhere,  shall  not  be  applied  or  appropriated  to  any  other 
purpose  or  use  than  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  care,  sup- 
port, or  maintenance  of  such  persons  or  passengers,  [nor  shall  such 
passengers  be  entitled  to  any  aid  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion after  they  shall  have  left  the  State  of  New- York,  and  been  ab- 
sent therefrom  for  more  than  one  year.]  Nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  board  of  health) 
nor  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  health  officer,  resident  physician, 
or  commissioner  of  health  of  the  city  of  New* York,  or  to  prevent  the 
health  officer  from  selecting  his  own  medical  assistants,  [other  than 
those  of  the  marine  hospital,]  for  any  duties  required  by  law  to  be 
discharged  by  him  or  under  his  authority. 

This  section,  it  will  be  perceived  from  the  amendments  contained 
in  the  brackets,  proposes — 1st.  To  extend  the  appointing  power,  now 
rested  in  the  Commissioners  to  the  physicians,  nurses  and  orderlies  in 
the  Maiine  hospital,  &c,  and  to  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 

2.  To  prevent  emigrant  passengers,  after  having  left  the  State  and 
been  absent  therefrom  for  more  than  one  year,  from  returning  and 
claiming  aid  from  the  Commissioners. 

3.  The  third  amendment  simply  limits  the  first,  and  renders  it  con- 
sistent. 
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1.  The  first  question,  therefore,  which  the  committee  hare  to  con- 
sider under  this  section,  is  whether  the  appointing  power  now  rested 
in  the  Commissioners  should  be  extended  to  the  physicians,  nurses 
and  orderlies,  &c,  in  the  Marine  hospital. 

Your  committee,  upon  examination,  find  that  by  section  first,  ot 
chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-three,  of  the  Laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven,  the  commissioners  of  health  were  discharged 
from  the  possession  and  control  of  the  "  Marine  HosfJital  at  Staten 
Island,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon, 
and  the  same  were  transferred  and  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of 
Emigration,  to  be  by  them  held  in  trust  for  the  people  of  this  State,, 
and  the  sole  and  exclusive  control  over  the  same,"  &c,  was  given  to 
the  Commissioners. 

By  section  four  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the 
Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  entitled  "An  act  concern- 
ing passengers  in  vessels  coming  to  the  city  of  New- York,"  the  com- 
mutation money  required  to  be  paid  by  the  second  section  thereof,  to 
the  chamberlain  of  said  city,  is  directed  to  be  "  paid  out  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  said  Commissioners  or  a  majority  of  them." 

By  virtue  of  section  three  of  the  same  chapter,  and  as  the  same  is 
amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  the  Laws  of  1849,  it 
is  also  declared  "  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  passengers  arriving  at  the  port  of  New- 
York,"  &c,  and  in  the  event  any  such  passengers  shall  be  found 
liable  to  become  a  charge  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  &c, 
they  shall  be  reported  to  the  mayor,  and  such  passengers  shftll  then  be 
required  to  give  security  conditioned  to  save  harmless  the  Comnris* 
sioners  of  Emigration. 

By  virtue  of  section  four  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  and  also  section  thirteen  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
the  Laws  of  1849,  the  Commissioners  are  required  to  "  receive  into 
the  Marine  or  other  hospital  for  quarantine  purposes  all  alien  passen- 
gers, for  whom  bonds  shall  have  been  given,  or  commutation  paid 
under  the  several  acts  of  this  State,  relating  to  alien  passengers 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New- York,  who  shall  be  affected  with  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  sent  to  such  hospital,  by  the 
authority  of  the  health  officer.    They  shall  also  defray  the  expenses 
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of  such  patients  out  of*  the  moneys  by  them  received  on  account  of 
bonds  or  commutation." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  existing  laws,  the  Commissioners 
are  vested  with  the  possession  and  control  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 
The  commutation  fund  is  placed  in  their  hands  and  at  their  disposal. 
They  are  required  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  passengers  arriv- 
ing at  the  port  of  New- York,  and  to  report  those  from  whom  bonds 
shall  be  required,  &c.  They  are  required,  also,  to  receive  into  their 
hospitals  the  suffering  emigrant  sent  by  the  health  officer,  or  who 
shall  have  been  bonded,  or  paid  his  commutation,  and  are  required  to 
give  him  protection  and  support,  and  to  furnish  him  with  medical 
treatment. 

The  Commissioners  are  therefore  now  by  statute  the  legal  guardians 
and  protectors  of  those  received  into  the  hospital,  and  are  directly 
and  properly  responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust. 

Your  committee,  in  view  of  powers  already  granted,  are  unable. to 
perceive  any  reason  whatever  for  withholding  the  authority  asked  in  the 
amendment.  As  well  might  the  natural  guardian,  or  the  guardian 
at  law,  who  is  required  to  be,  and  is  responsible  for  the  protection, 
education,  and  support  of  his  ward,  be  deprived  of  selecting  his 
teacher,  or  his  physician  and  nurses. 

Your  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  amend- 
ment is  indispensable  to  the  proper  and  judicious  administration  of 
the  powers  and  trusts  devolved  upon  the  Commissioners. 

2.  The  second  point  involved  in  the  amendments  to  the  fifth  sec- 
tion, is  whether  emigrant  passengers,  after  having  left  the  State  and 
been  absent  therefrom  for  more  than  one  year,  shall  be  permitted  to 
return  and  become  a  charge  upon  the  emigrant  fund. 

By  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  of  the  Laws  of  1847,  as  amended  by  chapter  350  of  the 
Laws  of  1849,  it  is  provided  that  the  owner  or  consignee,  within  three 
days  from  the  landing  of  such  persons  or  passengers,  &c,  may  com- 
mute, &c;  but  if  they  fail  to  commute  then,  they  are  required  to  give 
%  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  save  harmless  the  Commissioners 
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from  any  costs  which  they  shall  incur  for  the  relief  or  support  of  the 
person  bound  in  the  bond,  within  five  years  from  the  date  thereof,  4c, 


It  is  alleged  that  not  unfrequently  persons,  emigrants  having 
moved  from  the  State,  and  been  absent  therefrom  for  more  than  one 
year,  and  becoming  either  by  misfortune  or  otherwise  a  public  charge, 
are  sent  back  by  the  authorities  of  the  place  to  which  they  have 
removed,  into  this  Slate  to  be  supported  by,  and  made  a  burthen  upon, 
the  emigrant  fund,  thereby  relieving  the  locality  of  which  they  have 
become  permanent  residents  from  their  support. 

The  restriction  having  been  recommended  by  the  Commissioners, 
your  committee  believing  the  amendment  to  be  a  harmless  one,  and 
one  which  may  cut  off  an  illegitimate  charge  upon  the  emigrant 
fund,  recommend  its  adoption. 

3.  The  third  amendment  proposed  by  the  fifth  section  is  merely  to 
restrict  the  first  amendment  to  the  physicians,  nurses,  and  orderlies 
of  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  is  believed  by  your  committee  to  be  en- 
tirely unobjectionable. 

II.  The  second  division  of  this  report  will  be  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  amendments  contained  in  the  sixth  section  of  the 
bill,  which  section  is  as  follows : 

• 

[amendments  in  brackets.] 
^  6.  Section  seventeen,  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  Laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows :  [The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  are  authorized  to  re- 
quire the  health  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  physician  to  the 
marine  hospital ;  in  which  case  he  shall  reside  within  the  quarantine- 
enclosure,  and  perform  the  duties  of  physician  of  marine  hospital, 
and  all  other  duties  appertaining  to  that  office,  and  discharge  the 
patients  from  the  hospital  without  compensation  therefor,  other  than 
is  now  by  law  allowed  him  as  health  officer,  and  he  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  demand  or  receive  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration 
any  pay  or  compensation  whatever  for  services  performed  by  him, 
except  where  a  written  contract  to  that  effect  shall  have  been  entered 
into  by  them.  He  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  superintendent 
without  compensation,  if  so  required  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion, ar*d  (at  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present 
health  officer)  he  shall  pay  the  wages  of  the  boatmen  whom  they 
shall  respectively  employ,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  shall 
in  no  respect  be  liable  therefor.J 
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The  original  section  seventeen!  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  is  as  follows : 

tt  There  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  appointed  by  him 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  '  physician  of  Marine  hospital)9 
and  such  number  of  assistants  (not  less  than  four,  to  be  respectively 
designated  as  ( assistant  physicians  of  Marine  hospital')  as  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  medical  treatment  of  the  persons 
under  their  care  at  the  marine  or  other  hospital  for  quarantine  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  'assistant  physicians  of  Marine  hospital9 
shall  not  be  at  any  time  increased,  unless  the  Commissioners  of  Emi- 

Sation  shall  make,  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  certificate 
at  in  their  judgment  an  increased  number  sho'uld  be  appointed,  to 
meet  the  actual  permanent  demand  for  medical  services  at  such  hos- 
pital, a  copy  of  which  certificate  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State;  and  when  any  vacancy  shall  exist  in  the  office  of 
'  physician  to  Marine  hospital,'  or  *  assistant  physician  of  Marine 
hospital,'  and  the  Senate  shall  not  be  in  session,  such  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment,  made  by  the  Governor  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate,  and  the  confirmation  thereof  or  appointment  of  a 
successor." 

It  will  be  perceived  upon  the  comparison  of  the  two  sections,  that 
the  original  one  refers  to  the  appointment  of  the  physician  and  assis- 
tants of  the  Marine  hospital  by  the  Governor,  which  appointments, 
by  virtue  of  the  fifth  section,  have  been  transferred,  and  very  properly, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion i  and  that  the  amended  section  relates  to  the  health  officer  and 
his  duties. 

Upon  an  analysis  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  bill,  the  following  pro- 
positions will  be  found  to  be  involved  : 

1st*  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  require  the  health  offi- 
cer to  perform  the  duties  of  physician  to  the  Marine  hospital,  in 
which  case  he  shall  reside  within  the  quarantine  enclosure. 

2d.  That  he  shall  perform  such  duties  without  compensation,  un- 
less previously  agreed  upon,  in  writing ;  and  he  shall,  also,  perform 
the  duties  of  superintendent,  free  of  charge,  and  without  compensation. 

3d.  That  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  offiee  of  the  present 
health  officer,  he  shall  employ  and  pay  his  own  boatmen. 
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It  will  be  perceived  in  the  examination  of  the  first  proposition  in 
connection  with  the  fifth  section  of  the  bill,  that  the  employment  of 
the  health  officer  or  some  other  person  to  'perform  the  duties  of  the 
physician  to  the  Marine  hospital,  is  entirely  discretionary  with  the 
Commissioners.  They  may  require  the  health  officer  to  perform  the 
duties,  if  they  shall  deem  it  prudent  and  for  (he  interests  of  the  com- 
mission ;  or  they  may  retain  the  present  incumbent,  or  select  some 
third  person  to  perform  them,  according  to  their  own  sound  judgment 
and  discretion. 

It  was  alleged  on  the  argument,  that  should  the  proposition  under 
consideration  be  adopted,  independent  of  the  other  provisions  in  the 
bill,  it  would  involve  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  physician  to  the 
Marine  hospital  to  the  health  officer,  and  necessarily  tthe  abolition 
of  the  prior  office  as  a  distinct  one ;  and  as  an  argument  against  the 
transfer,  it  was  further  alleged  that  the  duties  of  the  two  offices  were 
incompatible,  and  could  not  be  performed  by  the  same  person  with 
safety  to  the  public  or  the  emigrant. 

Although  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the 
safety  or  propriety  of  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  the  physician  to 
the  health  officer,  and  the  abolition  of  the  prior  office  is  not  directly 
involved;  (your  committee  being  satisfied  that  if  the  transfer  would 
not  be  prudent,  that  being  discretionary  with  the  Commissioners,  it 
would  not  be  done;)  yet  as  it  was  made  a  prominent  subject  of  dis- 
cussion before  the  committee,  they  beg  leave  to  present  the  various 
natters  urged,  both  affirmatively  and  negatively, and  to  add  their  own 
conclusions. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  physician  &c,  was  under- 
stood to  admit  the  economy  of  the  measures,  but  strongly  urged  that 
the  two  offices  were  incompatible,  and  that  the  proposed  transfer 
would  not  be  prudent  and  safe. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  presented  a  statement,  which  is  hereto 
annexed,  marked  "A,"  purporting  to  contain  the  opinions  of  many  of 
our  first  physicians  and  also  of  some  other  persons.  It  also  contains  the  in- 
dividual opinion  of  several  of  lUt  Commissioners,  in  relation  to  the  same 
point,  and  also  the  official  signature  of  the  president  of  the  German  so- 
ciety of  New-York,  to  the  remonstrance  against  the  proposed  change 
and  the  names  of  several  of  the  ex-commissioners  are  also  added.  In 
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support  of  the  same  Tiewy  a  remonstrance  from  the  board  of  officers 
of  the  Swiss  benevolent  society  was  presented  to  your  committee.  It 
is  hereto  annexed,  marked  li  B." 

On  behalf  of  the  Commissioners,  and  in  favor  of  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  the  proposed  change,  a  report  relating  to  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  amendments  made  by  the  Staten  Island  committee, 
was  presented.  This  report  purports  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  two  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  presented  and  duly  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners at  a  regular  meeting  thereof  held  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
duly  certified  by  the  president  and  acting  general  agent,  and  is  here- 
to annexed,  marked  "  C." 

The  Commissioners  in  this  report  say,  "  that  the  necessity  for  this 
office  (physician  to  Marine  hospital),  they  are  not,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  over  two  years,  enabled  to  perceive.  From  the  institution 
of  the  Marine  hospital  down  to  the  year  1839,  the  health  officer  had 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  been  physician  of  the  hospital  and  superinten- 
dent, and  directed  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  therein." 

It  further  appears  that  the  present  incumbent  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties in  May,  1849,  at  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
with  perquisites  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

That  there  are  four  assistant  physicians  connected  with  the  hospital, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  Commissioners,  in  the  report  referred  to,  seem  to  be  of  the 
decided  opinion  that  the  duties  of  the  two  offices  having  been  for 
nearly  fifty  years  performed  by  the  same  person,  can  still,  with  per- 
fect safety  and  propriety,  be  so  performed  at  the  saving  of  large  ex- 
pense. 

It  was  also  stated  on  the  committee  that  Mr.  W.  M.  McArdle,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  remonstrance  contained  in  statement  "A"  before 
referred  to,  has  ceased  to  be  a  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  F.  Marshall 
having  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  committee  would  further  state  that  Capt.  Marshall  appeared 
personally  before  the  committee,  and  very  candidly  and  earnestly 
commended  the  proposed  amendments. 
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By  a  letter  hereto  annexed  marked  "D,"  from  the  Hon.  A.  G. 
Kingsland,  ex  officio  one  of  the  Commissioners,  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
R.  S.  Williams,  it  will  be  seen  what  his  views  upon  the  subject  ace. 
He  expressly  states  that  in  signing  the  document  contained  in  state- 
ment A,  he  had  "  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  legitimate  duties 
of  the  Commissioners,  nor  have  I,"  he  contimes,  "  any  desire  that 
my  name  should  be  used  in  opposition  to  any  measure  which  the  Com* 
missioners  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  discharge  of 
their  onerous  duties." 

In  support  of  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  expressed  in  their 
report  before  referred  to,  in  favo$  of  the  practicability  and  safety  of 
the  transfer  of  the  duties,  &c,  a  statement  hereto  annexed  marked 
"E"  was  compiled  and  submitted,  showing  the  number  of  patients, 
deaths  and  rate  of  mortality  at  the  Marine  hospital,  from  the  year 
1840  to  the  year  1861. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  the  opinion  of  the  permanent 
assistant  physicians  at  the  Marine  hospital,  was  submitted.  A  copy 
of  the  communication  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  "  F." 

A  petition  from,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Emigrant  society,  in 
favor  of  the  change  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  was  also  present- 
ed to  your  committee  on  their  behalf.  It  is  hereto  annexed,  marked 
cC  G."  By  this  document  it  appears  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
emigrants  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  are  from  Ireland. 

Tour  committee  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  petitions,  memorials 
and  statements  submitted,  and  hereto  annexed,  cannot  but  express 
their  undivided  opinion  that  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  resident  phy- 
sician to  the  health  officer,  (where  they  have  heretofore  been  vested, 
until  the  year  1849,)  is  not  only  practicable  and  safe  but  highly 
expedient. 

Tour  committee  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  have  given  much 
weight  to  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  In 
view  of  the  vast  and  peculiar  trusts  reposed  in  their  hands  by  the 
Legislature,  and  of  the  fact  that  their  onerous  duties  are  performed 
without  compensation,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  prudent 
and  judicious  performance  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  them,  and 
that  from  the  tenor  of  their  office,  they  must  be  necessarily  intimate- 
ly and  personally  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
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institution  under  their  charge,  your  committee  felt  and  believed 
that  their  recommendations  were  entitled  to  much  consideration  and 
respect. 

The  statement  "  F."  hereto  annexed,  of  the  assistant  physicians, 
who  have  for  years  practiced  under  both  systems,  is  so  clear  and  em- 
phatic in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  duties,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee  it  forms  a  complete  answer  to  the  views  and  opinions 
of  other  physicians  less  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject 

If  your  committee  needed  any  further  or  more  conclusive  proof  of 
the  propriety  of  the  proposition  under  consideration,  and  the  misap- 
prehension under  which  those  labor,  who  believe  the  duties  of  the 
two  offices  are  incompatible,  it  is  to  be  found  in  statement  <(  E." 
hereto  annexed.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  this  table,  if 
correct,  is  conclusive  of  not  only  the  expediency  but  also  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  proposed  amendment. 

2.  The  next  question  for  consideration  is  the  provision :  That  the 
health  officer,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  physician  &c.y 
shall  be  entitled  to  no  compensation  whatever,  except  where  a  writ- 
ten contract  to  that  effect,  shall  have  previously  been  entered  into. 

We  have  seen  that  previous  to  the  law  of  1849,  the  health  officer 
performed  the  duties  of  both  offices  without  additional  compensation. 
Your  committee  see  no  good  reason  for  altering  a  statute  of  fifty  years 
standing,  when  no  additional  advantages  are  to  be  obtained  by  it 

Your  committee  believe  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  highly 
proper  that  the  compensation,  if  any  at  all  is  given,  should  be  en- 
tirely in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  should  the  health  offi- 
cer be  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  physician  in  addition  to 
those  of  his  own  office,  and  should  it  be  found  impracticable  for  him 
to  do  so,  as  is  so  confidently  alleged,  without  further  aid,  it  may  be 
necessary  that  it  should  be  afforded.  In  that  event,  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  make  a 
compensationf  provided  the  agreement  therefor  shall  be  in  writing. 

This  provision  is  one  of  several  contained  in  this  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Commissioners  economically,  faithfully,  and  suc- 
cessfully to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  against  which  your 
committee  can  see  no  well-founded  objections. 
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3.  The  next  question  involved  in  the  amendment  to  the  6th  sec- 
tion, relates  to  the  payment  by  the  health  officer  of  the  boatman 
which  he  shall  employ  after  the  expiration  of  his  present  term  of 
office. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  cat  off  and  retrench  another  expendi- 
ture, and  to  require  ultimately  that  this  disbursement  shall  be  made 
by  an  officer  who  now  receives  a  very  large  income  as  the  fruits  of 
his  office.  Your  committee  believe  this  amendment  to  be  entirely 
unobjectionable,  and  that  it  shows  a  most  commendable  zeal  in  the 
Commissioners  towards  retrenchment  and  reform. 

• 
Your  committee  have  gone  over  and  hastily  considered  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the  bill.  They 
would  gladly  give  the  subject  further  consideration,  but  they  are 
of  the  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  bill,  when  carried  into  effect,  will 
prove- efficacious  in  promoting  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  will  tend  materially  to  relieve  them  from  financial  embar- 
rassment. They  therefore  beg  leave  to  report  the  bill  without 
amendment,  and  recommend  its  passage. 

[amendments  in  brackets.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-three,  of  the 
Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  chapter  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  of  the  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  chapter 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  of  the  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  of  the  Laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  acts  concerning  passengers  coming  to 
the  city  of  New-York  and  Ae  public  health. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  JVew-ForA,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  third  section,  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty* 
nine,  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows :  [Whenever  any  alien  emigrant,  whose  per- 
sonal property  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall 
die  on  the  passage  to  the  port  of  New- York,  or  in  the  marine  hospi- 
tal, or  in  any  other  establishment  under  the  charge  of  the  commis- 
sioners, [and  ]  in  all  cases  in  which  minor  children  of  alien  passengers 
shall  become  orphans  by  their  parents  or  last  surviving  parent  dying, 
[as  aforesaid,]  the  personal  property  which  such  | alien  emigrant,  or 
such  |  parent  or  parents  may  have  had  with  them  shall  be  taken  in 
charge  by  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  to  be  by  them  appropri- 
ated for  the  sole  benefit  [of  the  next  of  kin  of  such  alien  emigrant  or] 
of  said  orphan  children ;  and  said  commissioners  shall  give,  in  their 
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annual  report  to  the  legislature,  a  minute  description  of  all  cases  in 
'which  property  shall  come  into  their  possession  by  virtue  of  this 
section,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  same,  unless  it  shall  appear 
that  there  are  other  persons  entitled  by  will  or  otherwise  to  such  pro- 
perty or  distributive  share  thereof.  Whenever  it  shall  so  appear  the 
portion  only  to  which  the  [next  of  kin  orj  said  minor  orphans  would 
be  legally  entitled  shall  be  [transferred  to  them  or]  applied  to  their 
use,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  received,  held  and  distributed  to  the 
parties  severally  entitled  thereto,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  authority  as  by  law  provided  in  respect  to  [the  public  adminis- 
trator of  the  city  of  New- York,  except  that  the  said  commissioners 
are  hereby  authorized  to  distribute  the  same  after  a  notice  for  creditors 
to  appear  and  put  in  their  claims  within  one  week  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  said  notice.  The  said  notice  shall  be  published  once  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  of  New- York.] 

$  2.  The  third  section,  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
of  the  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  The  commissioners  of  emigration,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  powers  and 
authority  in  relation  to  poor  children,  actually  chargeable  upon  or 
receiving  support  from  said  commissioners,  as  are  now  by  law  con- 
ferred upon  the  governors  of  the  alms  house,  by  section  seven,  of 
chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty-four,  of  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  filty. 

$  3.  The  first  section  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  concerning  pas- 
sengers in  vessels  coming  to  the  city  of  New- York,"  passed  May 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  as  the  same  was  amended  by 
the  first  section  of  an  act  entitled  (( An  act  to  amend  certain  acts  con- 
cerning passengers  coming  to  the  city  of  New-York,"  passed  April  elev- 
enth, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  is  hereby  further  a- 
mended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
landing  of  any  passenger  from  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of 
New- 1  oik,  from  any  of  the  United  Skates,  other  than  this  state,  or 
from  any  country  out  of  the  United  States,  the  master  or  commander 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  from  which  such  passenger  or  passengers  shall 
have  been  landed,  shall  make  a  report  in  writing,  on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New-York,  or  in  case  of  his  ab- 
sence, or  other  inability  to  serve,  to  the  person  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office,  which  report  shall  state  the  name,  place  of  birth,  last 
legal  residence,  age  and  occupation  of  every  person  or  passenger 
who  shall  have  landed  from  such  ship  or  vessel  on  her  last  voyage 
to  said  port,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
have,  within  the  last  twelvemonths,  arrived  from  any  country,  out  of 
the  United  States,  at  any  place  within  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not  have  paid  the  commutation  money,  or  been  bonded  accor- 
ding to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  the  act  hereby  amended,  or 
of  the  act  of  February  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
concerning  passengers  in  vessels  coming  to  the  port  of  New- York, 
nor  paid  commutation  money  under  the  provisions  of  this  or  any 
former  act.     The  same  report  shall  contain  a  like  statement  of  all 
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such  persons  or  passengers  aforesaid,  as  shall  have  been  landed)  or 
been  suffered  to  land  from  any  such  ship  or  vessel  at  any  place 
during  such  last  voyage,  or  who  shall  have  been  put  on  board,  or 
suffered  to  go  on  board  of  any  other  ship,  vessel  or  boat  with  the  in- 
tension of  proceeding  to  and  landing  at  the  said  city  of  New-York,  or 
elsewhere,  within  the  limits  of  this  state.  The  said  report  shall  fur- 
ther specify  whether  any  of  the  said  passengers,  so  reported,  are  lu- 
natic, idiot,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  infirm,  [maimed,  or  above  the  age  of 
sufcty  years,  also  designating  all  such  passengers  as  shall  be  under  the 
age  of  thirteen,  or  widows  having  families,  or  women  without  hus- 
bands having  families,  with  the  name  and  ages  of  their  families,  |  and 
shall  further  specify  particularly  the  names,  last  place  of  residences* 
and  ages  of  all  passengers  who  may  have  died  during  the  said  last 
voyage  of  such  vessel,  also  the  names  and  residences  of  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  vessel.  In  case  any  such  master  or  commander 
shall  omit  or  neglect  to  report  as  aforesaid,  any  such  person  or  pas- 
senger, with  the  particulars  aforesaid,  or  shall  make  any  false  report 
or  statement  in  respect  to  any  such  person  or  passenger,  or  in  respect 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  vessel,  or  in  respect  to  any  of 
the  particulars  herein  before  specified,  such  master  or  commander 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  every  such  passenger 
in  regard  to  whom  any  such  omission  or  neglect  shall  have  occurred) 
or  any  such  false  report  or  statement  shajl  be  made,  for  which  the  own- 
or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees,  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
also  be  liable,  jointly  and  severally,  and  which  may  be  sued  for  and 
recovered,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

$  4.  Section  third  of  the  said  aqt,  concerning  passengers  coming 
to  the  city  of  New-York,  passed  May  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty- seven,  as  the  same  was  amended  by  section  three  of  the  act  to 
amend  certain  acts,  concerning  passengers  coming  to  the  port  of  New- 
York,  passed  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  is  here- 
by further  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  commissioners  of  emigration,  hereafter  named,  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  passengers  arriving  at  the  port  of  Aew-York  in  any 
ship  x>r  vessel,  and  for  that  purpose  all  or  any  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners, or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  appoint,  shall 
be  authorized  to  go  on  board  and  through  any  such  ship  or  vessel, 
and  if  on  such  examination  there  shall  be  found  among  such  passen- 

f;ers  any  lunatic,  idiot,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  |  maimed,]  or  infirm  person, 
or  persons  above  the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  widow  with  a  child  or 
children,  or  any  woman  without  a  husband,  and  with  a  child  or  chil- 
dren, or  any  person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  without 
becoming  a  public  charge,]  or  who  from  any  attending  circumstances, 
are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  who  from  sickness  or  dis- 
ease, existing  at  the  time  of  departure  from  the  foreign  port,  are  or  are 
likely  soon  to  become  a  public  charge,  they  shall  report  the  same  to 
the  said  mayor  particularly,  and  thereupon,  and  unless  a  bond,  as  re- 
quired in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  given,  the 
said  mayor,  or  the  person  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall 
require  in  the  endorsement  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  or  in  any  subse- 
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quent  endorsement  or  endorsements  thereon,  and  in  addition  to, the 
commutation  money,  that  the  owner  or  consignee  of  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel, with  one  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  shall  execute  a  joint  and  sev- 
eral bond  to  the  people  of  the  state  in  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  every  such  passenger,  conditioned  to  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  and  each  and  every  city, 
town  or  county  within  the  state  from  any  other  cost  or  charge,  which 
said  commissioners,  or  any  such  city,  town  or  county  shall  incur  for 
the  maintenance  or  support  of  the  person  or  persons  named  in  such 
bond,  or  any  of  them,  within  [five  I  years  from  the  date  of  such  bond. 
The  sureties  to  the  said  bonds  shall  be  required  to  justify  before  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  making  such  endorsement,  and  by 
their  oath  or  affirmation  shall  satisfy  such  officer  that  they  are  respec- 
tively residents  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  worth  double  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  of  such  bond,  over  and  above  all  debts,  liabil- 
ities, and  all  property  exempt  from  execution.  The  subsequent  en- 
dorsement authorised  in  this  section,  may  be  made  at  any  time  with* 
in  |  thirty  |  days  after  such  examination,  or  of  the  landing  of  any  such 
person  or  passenger. 

§  5.  The  eighth  section  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  the 
Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows :  The  commissioners  of  emigration  are  authorized  to 
employ  and  appoint  [and  dismiss  at  pleasure]  a  superintendent,  |  phy- 
sicians,] and  such  other  officers,  |  nurses  and  orderlies,]  and  such  ser- 
vants, as  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  management  and  care  of 
the  marine  and  other  hospitals  used  for  quarantine  purposes,  and  to 
pay  all  needful  expenses  therefor  out  of  the  moneys  under  their  con- 
trol ;  but  the  moneys  received  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
as  commutation  money,  or  upon  bonds  given  for  or  on  account  of  any 
persons  or  passengers  landing  from  vessels  at  the  port  of  New-York, 
or  elsewhere,  shall  not  be  applied  or  appropriated  to  any  other  pur- 
pose or  use  than  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  care,  support 
or  maintenance  of  such  persons  or  passengers,  [nor  shall  such  passen- 
gers be  entitled  to  any  aid  from  the  commissioners  of  emigration  after 
they  shall  have  left  the  state  of  New- York,  and  been  absent  there- 
from for  more  than  one  year.]  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  board  of  health,  nor  the 
mode  of  appointment  of  the  health  officer,  resident  physicfan,  or 
commissioner  of  health  of  the  city  of  New- York,  or  to  prevent  the 
health  officer  from  selecting  his  own  medical  assistants,  |  other  than 
those  of  the  marine  hospital,]  for  any  duties  required  by  law  to  be 
discharged  by  him,  or  under  his  authority. 

§  6.  Section  seventeen  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  Laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows:  [The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  are  authorized  to 
require  the  health  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  physician  to  the 
Marine  hospital;  in  which  case  he  shall  reside  within  the  quarantine 
enclosure,  and  perform  the  duties  of  physician  of  the  Marine  hospital, 
and  all  other  duties  appertaining  to  that  office,  and  discharge  the 
patients  from  the  hospital  without  compensation  therefor,  other  than 
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it  now  by  law  allowed  him  as  health  officer,  and  he  shall  not  be  en* 
titled  to  demand  or  receive  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration 
any  pay  or  compensation  whatever  for  services  performed  by  him, 
except  where  a  written  contract  to  that  effect  shall  have  been  entered 
into  by  them.  He  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  superintendent 
without  compensation,  if  so  required  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration, and  (at  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present 
Health  officer)  he  shall  pay  the  wages  of  the  boatmen  whom  they 
shall  respectively  employ,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  shall 
in  no  respect  be  liable  therefor.] 

§  7.  Section  second  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  read  as 
follows:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  mayor  or  other  person  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office  aforesaid,  by  an  endorsement  to  be 
made  on  the  said  report,  to  require  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the 
ship  or  vessel  from  which  such  persons  were  landed,  to  give  a  several 
bond  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  a  penalty  of  three  hundred  dollars 
for  each  and  every  person  or  passenger  included  in  such  report,  such 
bond  being  secured  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  conditioned  to  in- 
demnify and  save  harmless  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and 
each  and  every  city,  town  or  county  in  this  State  from  any  cost 
which  said  Commissioners  or  such  city,  town  or  county  shall  incur 
for  the  relief  or  support  of  the  person  named  in  the  bond,  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  such  bond,  and  also  to  indemnify  and  refund 
to  the  said  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  any  expense  or  charge  they 
may  necessarily  incur  for  the  support  or  medical  care  of  the  pe.sons 
named  therein,  if  received  into  the  Marine  Hospital  or  any  other  in- 
stitution under  their  charge.  Each  and  every  bond  shall  be  secured 
by  two  or  more  sufficient  securities,  being  residents  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  each  of  whom  shall  prove  by  oath  or  otherwise,  that  he 
in  owner  of  a  freehold  in  the  State  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, over  and  above  all  or  any  claim  or  lien  thereon,  or  against  him, 
including  therein  any  contingent  claim  which  may  accrue  from  or 
upon  any  former  bond  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  such 
bond  may,  at  the  option  of  the  party  be  secured  by  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  or  by  the  pledge  and  transfer  of  public  stock  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  of  New- York,  or  of  the  city  of  New- York,  or 
by  deposit  of  the  amount  of  the  penalty  in  pome  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany, such  security,  real  or  personal,  having  been  first  approved  by 
the  said  mayor.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  owner  or  consignee  at 
any  time  within  [twenty -four  hours]  after  the  landing  of  such  per- 
sons of  passengers  from  any  ship  or  vessel  in  the  port  of  New- York, 
|  except  as  in  the  section  hereinafter  provided,  |  to  commute  for  the 
Bond  or  bonds  so  required,  by  paying  to  the  health  commissioner  of 
the  city  of  New-York  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
and  every  passenger  reported  by  him  as  by  law  required ;  the  receipt 
of  such  sum  by  said  health  commissioner  shall  be  deemed  a  full  and 
sufficient  discharge  from  the  requirements  of  giving  bonds  as  above 
provided.  The  said  health  commissioner  is  hereby  required  to  pay 
over  daily |  the  said  money  with  an  account  thereof  to  the  chamberlain 
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of  the  city  of  New-York.     [But  no  owner  or  consignee  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  commute  fer  the  bond  so  required  for  any  passenger 
afrriving  in  the  port  of  New-York,  between  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  who  may  be  sent  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  from  shipboard  by  the  health  officer,  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  New-York  on  account  of  illness 
from  ship  fever.     The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  shall  have  au- 
thority to  commute  specially  for  any  bond  in  such  cases,  at  such  rates 
and  in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  equitable  and  proper. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  health  officer  to  report  without  delay  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  the  names  of  all  passengers  sent  by 
his  order  during  the  above  mentioned  period  from  ship  board  to  the 
Marine  Hospital  on  account  of  illness  from  ship  fever.     For  the  du- 
ties performed  by  the  health  commissibner  and  named  in  this  section, 
he  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  and  he  shall  be  paid 
the  remainder  of  his  salary  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty 
of  the  city  of  New- York.     And  at  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  present  health  commissioner,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration  to  select  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  named  in  this  section  and  now  performed  by  the  commissioner 
of  health,  either  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New- York,  or  the  chamber- 
lain of  said  city,  or  the  health  commissioner,  and  the  compensation 
for  the  performance  of  said  duties  shall  be  so  much  as  such  officer  so 
selected  and  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  may  agree  upon,  and 
thereafter  the  salary  of  the  health  commissioner  shall  J>e  fixed  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  said  city.] 

$  8.  |  The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Governor, 
Comptroller  and  Attorney-General,  to  sell  or  exchange,  and  give 
conveyances  for  any  lands  or  any  portion  thereof,  which  have  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  purchased  by  them  as  such  commissioners.] 

§  9.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

§  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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APPENDIX. 

(  Statement  A. ) 

Extracts  from  Memorials  and  Letters  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  in  regard  to  abolishing  the  office  of  "  Physi- 
cian of  Marine  Hospital." 

From  five  of  the  ten  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  to  the  Senate,, 
Jane  10, 1851. — The  undersigned,  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  present  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  an  im- 
portant provision  of  the  bill,  amending  the  several  acts  relating  to 
emigrants,  which  passed  the  Assembly  during  the  late  session,  out 
"which  has  not  yet  been  finally  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

The  provision  referred  to  is  that  which  abolishes  the  office  of  Phy- 
sician of  the  Marine  hospital  as  constituted  by  the  present  law,  and 
transfers  its  powers  and  duties  to  the  Health  officer. 

The  operation  of  the  existing  law,  as  evinced  by  the  state  of  the 
hospitals,  and  the  general  result  of  practice  and  superintendence 
during  the  past  two  years,  appears  to  us  to  afford  strong  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  Qf  the  existing  arrangement,  and  the  danger  of  making, 
the  change  contemplated  in  the  bill. 

As  the  opinion  here  expressed  may  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  a 
Tote  of  the  board  of  Commissioners,  passed  at  their  last  meeting,  it 
is  proper  to  add  that  six  Commissioners  only  were  present  at  that 
meeting,  four  of  whom  voted  for  the  resolution,  and  two  against  it. 
(Signed)  G.  C.  VERPLANCK, 

A.  R.  LAWRENCE, 
W.  M.  McARDLE, 
FERDINAND  KARCK, 

Pres.  of  the  German  Soc.  of  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  KINGSLAND, 
Ex-officioMem.  of  the  Com.  of  Em. 

The  undersigned,  Ex-Commissioners  of  Emigration,  concur  in  the* 
view  herein  expressed  by  Mr.  Verplanck,  and  his  colleagues,  and. 
consider  that  if  the  office  of  Physician  of  marine  hospital  be  abol- 
ished, such  a  course  must  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  establishment,  and  of  the  sick  inmates.  The  sole  cause  of  diffi- 
culty at  the  marine  hospital  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  want  of  legal  power 
on  the  part  of  the  physician-in-chief  over  his  subordinates,  and  the 
fact  that  the  duties  of  the  health  officer  and  physician  of  the  hospital 
are  not  entirely  separated  and  well  defined. 

(Signed)  GEO.  E.  KUNHARDT, 

/Ex-Com.  and  Mem.  of  the  Sta ten  Island  Com.  in  '49. 

ADOLF  RODEWALD, 
Ex-Com.  and  Pres.  of  German  Soc.  for  '50-51;  Menu. 
of  Staten  Island  Com.  during  six  months  in  1850. 

LEOPOLD  B1ERW1TH, 
Ex-Com.  and  Pres.  of  the  German  Soc.  in  '47  and  '48. 
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Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  to  Governor  Hunt,  June  13,  1851. — It  is  inci- 
dentally reported  here  among  us,  and  it  fe  uttered  with  confidence  by 
some,  that  the  office  of  physician-in-chief  of  the  Marine  hospital  at 
Stat  en  Island,  is  to  be  abolished. 

That  office  is  a  most  important  one  to  the  interests  of  afflicted  hu- 
manity, and  to  the  mighty  mass  of  emigrant  poor  who  are  thrown  on 
our  snores.  I  have  long  been  conversant  with  Quarantine  affairs, 
with  the  medical  institution  on  Staten  Island,  and  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  details  and  important  responsibilities  enjoined 
upon  the  medical  gentlemen  who  have  filled,  and  who  now  nil  the 
medical  appointments  of  that  Island. 

The  new  organization  of  affairs  at  Staten  Island,  which  created  a 
physician-in-chief  of  the  marine  hospital,  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  necessity  of  things ;  the  severe  and  laborious  duties  of  the 
health  officer,  rendering  it  essential  for  the  better  treatment  and  se- 
curity of  the  sick  of  the  marine  hospital  departments,  that  a  separate 
and  independent  appointment  of  chief  physician  of  the  institution, 
should  be  made. 

<4  There  are  laws  now  in  force,  which  have  prevented  that  happy 
procedure  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  hospital,  being  so  advanta- 
geously conducted  as  might  have  otherwise  been  :  provided  there  had 
existed  no  clashing  statutes  ;  but  it  were  an  act  of  easy  legislation, 
to  improve  enactments  now  existing,  so  that  no  possible  difficulties 
could  ever  molest  the  feelings,  or  prostrate  the  measures  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  now  hold  office.  It  is  from  the  want  of  such 
specific  regulations  and  distinct  appropriation  of  po,wers,  that  I  believe, 
all  the  troubles  of  which  your  Excellency  is  aware,  havejproceeded." 

"  How  can  the  duties  of  an  office  so  pregnant  with  issues  to  the 
mighty  flood  of  emigrants,  who  become  the  recipients  of  hospital  care, 
be  assigned  to  another,  and  he  no  less  arduously  devoted  to  the  ful- 
filment of  duties  even  more  responsible  ?  I  mean  the  duties  of  the 
Quarantine,  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  which,  the  health  of  our 
great  metropolis,  nay,  of  our  whole  republic  may  depend." 

"  Were  the  opinions  of  our  faculty  at  large  consulted  on  this  sub- 

{*ect,  I  am  sure  they  would  pronounce  it  impossible  for  one  individual, 
lowever  heroic  his  powers,  to  execute  the  trusts  imposed  by  both  ap- 
pointments ;  and  you,  honored  sir,  are  too  well  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  philanthropy,  to  wish  to  hazard  the  experiment." 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott  to  Hon.  J.  B.  Varnum.— "  It  is  impossible 
that  this  duty  can  be  properly  performed  by  the  health  officer.  The 
welfare  of  the  suffering  sick  there,  and  the  safety  of  the  city  itself, 
loudly  call  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  plan,  and  the  salary  of 
the  present  incumbent,  instead  of  being  liberal  is  a  bare  competency .w 

From  A.  R.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  and 
member  of  the  Staten  Island  committee,  to  the  Senate. — "  As  one  of 
the  Commissioners  who  have  a  pretty  full  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
tfye  Marine  Hospital,  I  should  regard  the  removal  of  Dr.  Stewart,  or 
the  abolition  of  his  office  as  a  misfortune  of  no  common  magnitude 
to  the  hospital  under  his  care." 

The  Rev.  Gordon  Winslow,  Protes.  Chaplain  to  Marine  Hospital, 
4o  Gov.  Hunt. — "  Visiting  the  several  wards  frequently,  and  at  all 
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hours  of  the  day,  it  is  presumed  that  I  hare  opportunity  to  observe 
the  order  and  discipline  more  accurately  than  an  occasional  observer. 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  consider  the  present  system 
as  decidedly  preferable  to  the  old  one. 

"  The  merging  again  of  the  health  officer  with  that  of  the  resident 
physician,  I  should  deprecate  as  unwise  and  injudicious  in  many  re- 
spects." 

Rev.  Mark  Murphy,  Catholic  Chaplain  of  Marine  hospital,  to 
Governor  Hunt,  .March  12,  1851. — "Sir — I  have  been  informed 
some  days  since,  that  an  attempt  is  about  being  made  by  a  certain 
few  individuals  to  bring  discredit  on  the  government  of  Dr.  Stewart, 
head  physician  of  the  Marine  hospital,  and  to  represent  the  office  as 
superfluous,  and  himself  as  either  inadequate  or  undisposed  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  ;  and  that  the  matter  is  soon  to  be  laid  before  the 
Legislature.  In  such  a  case,  when  the  vital  interests  of  hundreds,  I 
might  6ay  thousands,  are  involved,  I  cannot  but  think  it  right  that 
every  man  who  can  furnish  a  single  item  of  information  calculated  to 
prevent  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  defeat 
misrepresentation,  should  speak  out.  'Tis  on  this  principle  that  I 
take  the  liberty  at  present  to  communicate  to  your  Excellency  what 
I  happen  to  know  on  the  subject. 

u  I  have  attended  the  Catholic  patients  of  the  hospital  for  three 
years  and  over.  My  visits  were  sometimes  daily,  sometime  twice 
a  day,  but  generally  averaged  three  visits  each  week  to  every  ward  in 
the  hospital.  It  may  also  be  presumed  that  as  three- fourths  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Marine  hospital  are  Catholics,  for  whom  in  matters  of 
religion  I  am  in  a  great  measure  responsible,  that  I  must  feel  a  very 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  proper  management  of  the  institution! 
and  that  I  would  be,  of  all  persons,  the  least  likely  to  conceal  neglect} 
or  to  aid  in  prolonging  misgovernment  if  I  thought  it  existed  there. 

"  I  do  then  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  I  have  no  hope,  and 
almost  say  no  wish,  to  see  the  Marine  hospital,  with  its  large  vital" 
concerns,  placed  in  better  hands  than  those  of  the  present  incumbent. 
If  I  were  required,  on  oath,  to  state  what  1  believe  Dr.  Stewart  should 
have  done  within  the  rather  narrow  limits  of  the  powers  assigned  him) 
and  has  not  done,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  mention  anything. 
After  the  experience  and  observation  of  nearly  two  years  now  since 
his  appointment,  I  cannot  recollect  a  single  item  deserving  of  censure 
which  could,  by  any  reasonable  construction,  be  placed  to  his  account, 
and  I  feel  fully  satisfied,  from  all  those  sources  of  information  from 
which  unmedical  men  are  accustomed  to  form  their  judgment  of  such 
institutions,  that  what  Dr.  Stewart  has  not  done,  no  other  is  likely, 
within  the  same  limits  of  power,  (confessedly  too  restricted,)  ever 
to  accomplish  The  points  of  observation  which  lead  me  to  judge 
thus  favorably  of  Dr.  Stewart,  are  such  as  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  all  persons,  and  from  which  the  most  ordinary  observer  visiting  the 
hospital  often,  and  for  any  considerable  time,  may,  and  even  must, 
form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  of  the  ability  and  tact,  and  industry  of 
the  superintendent.  'Tis  impossible  for  the  frequent  visitor  of  the  Ma- 
rine hospital  to  pass  unobserved,  the  regularity  and  discipline  that 
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raigns  throughout  the  premises,  the  order  and  decorum  enforced 
among  the  many  hands  employed,  the  cleanliness  of  the  several  wards, 
and  the  beds  and  bed-clothing  of  the  patients,  the  regularity  and 
amazing  success  of  medical  attendance,  as  compared  with  other  simi- 
lar institutions.  The  external  improvements,  the  neatness  and  ele- 
gance of  the  hospital  grounds,  the  caution  observed  with  regard  to  the 
admittance  of  visitors — caution  with  regard  to  interments  and  rever- 
ence for  the  remains  of  the  dead.  'Tis  equally  impossible  not  to  ob- 
serve the  kind  and  compassionate  feeling  for  human  suffering,  so  mani- 
fest in  the  character  of  the  head  physician,  a  feeling  which  impels  him 
to  go  his  rounds  through  the  hospital  even  at  dead  of  night,  the  hoar 
of  greatest  danger  in  the  face  of  pestilence  which  has  already  carried 
off  two  assistant  physicians,  and  under  which  fifteen  nurses  are  now 
suffering,  and  in  great  danger  of  a  fatal  termination.  Fidelity,  it  is 
true,  is  the  duty  of  the  head  physician  at  all  times,  but  the  zeal  and 
the  fervor  with  which  that  duty  is  performed,  no  pecuniary  compen- 
sation can  purchase  or  even  sufficiently  repay. 

"  There  is,  moreover,  a  mildness  of  manner  accompanied  with  a  firm- 
ness and  decision  of  action  in  the  exercise  of  authority,  an  easy,  dig- 
nified and  gentlemanly  deportment,  which  announce  the  present  in- 
cumbent as  worthy  the  respectability  and  importance  of  his  position, 
and  eminently  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties.  If  truth  and  integrity 
are  not  borne  done  by  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  Dr.  Stewart 
has  nothing  to  fear  even  from  his  enemies. 

"As  for  opposition  against  him,  it  will  be  remembered  that  oppo- 
sition does  not  always  arise  from  the  faults  or  defects  of  those  against 
whom  it  is  directed.  In  the  present  instance  the  opposition  is  very 
easily  accounted  for  but  not  very  safely,  for  explanation  would  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  the  crimination  of  a  certain  few  with  whom  I  do  not 
feel  inclined  directly  to  interfere.  'Tis  enough  to  say  that  I  am  but 
one  of  a  great  number  connected  with  the  hospital  who  believe  that 
the  present  hostility  against  Dr.  Stewart  has  not,  for  its  object  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  patient,  nor  stricter  discipline, 
nor  stricter  economy,  nor  better  management  in  any  way,  but  that  it 
owes  its  origin  simply  and  solely  to  the  fact,  that  three  or  four  indi- 
viduals happen  to  love  themselves  rather  better  than  their  neighbors, 
and  have  not  taken  proper  notice  of  the  commandment  which  says, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods."  I  hope,  for  the  value 
of  justice  and  humanity,  that  their  wishes  will  long  remain  ungrati- 
fied,  and  their  machinations  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  inmates  of  the 
Hospital  will  long  enjoy  the  humane  and  efficient  superintendence  of 
the  truly  amiable  and  worthy  Dr.  Stewart." 

Memorial  from  Physicians  of  New-York  city,  to  the  Legislature. — 
cc  The  undersigned,  practicing  physicians  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
having  been  informed  that  a  bill  is  now  before  your  honorable  body, 
having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  medical  charge  of  the  Ma- 
rine hospital  to  the  health  officer,  and  the  abolishing  the  office  of 
resident  physician  of  the  hospital,  do  respectfully  remonstrate  against 
the  passage  of  such  law,  which  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  productive 
.  of  serious  ill  consequences,  and  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital. 
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Signed. 

Alex.  H.  Stevens,  James  R.  Manley,  Valentine  Mott,  John  W. 
Francis,  Joseph  M.  Smith,  H.  D.  Bulkley,  M.  D.,  Jno.  T.  Ferguson, 
M.  D.,  John  R.  Van  Kleek,  M.  D  ,  S.  S.  Keene,  M.  D.,  J.  Kearney 
Rogers,  M.  D.,  Galen  Carter,  M.  D.,  James  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Jack- 
son Botton,  M.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D  ,  Gurdon  Buck,  Jr., 
M.  D.,  W.  N.  Blakeman,  M.  D.,  W.  Parker, M.  D ,  Alfred  C.  Post, 
M.  D.,  Peter  F.  Clark,  M.  D.,S.  T.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  Benjamin  Og- 
den,  M.  D.,  S.  Conant  Foster,  M.  D.,B.  W.  McCready,  M.  D..  Thos. 
F.  Cock,  M.  D.,  Chas.  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  John  G.  Adams,  M.  D., 
James  R.  Wood,  M.  D.,  John  L.  Vandevoort,  M.  D.,  C.  D.  Gris- 
wold,  Fredk.  D.  Lente,  M.  D.,  James  Stewart,  M.  D.,  Robert  Tomes, 
M.  D.,  E.  L.  Beadle,  M.  D.,  Joel  Foster,  M.  D." 

[The  Marine  hospital  comprises  seven  separate  and  distinct  hos- 
pitals. The  number  of  patients  varies  from  two  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  there  have  been  over  four  thousand  treated  du- 
ring the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year,  (1851.)  The  institu- 
tion is  not  for  emigrants  alone,  but  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  citi  • 
zens  who  may  be  detained  at  Quarantine.  The  hospital  is  for  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases  only,  and  most  of  the  sick  have  6hip 
fever,  or  small  pox.  The  health  officer  has  to  board  and  inspect  all 
vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  with  passengers,  throughout  the 
year,  and  all  vessels  of  every  description  coming  from  the  south  of 
the  capes  of  Delaware  or  from  foreign  ports,  from  June  to  October. 
He  sometimes  has  to  examine  as  many  as  fifty  in  one  day. J 


(  B.  ) 

To  THE  LEGISLATUKE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YoRK : 

The  memorial  of  the  board  of  officers  of  the  Swiss  Benevolent 
Society  of  the  city  of  New- York  represents  : 

That  they  have  been  informed  of  the  contemplated  abolishment  oi  ' 
the  office  of  the  chief  physician  of  the  Marine  hospital,  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  charge  and  control  of  this  important  institution  to 
the  health  officer. 

That,  as  guardians  of  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the  Swiss  emi- 
grants, they  feel  called  upon  respectfully  to  remonstrate  against  the 
contemplated  measure,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz  : 

1.  The  hospital  physician  and  the  boarding  physician  should  be 
two  different  persons.  Both  offices  are  very  important  and  respon- 
sible, and  require  division  of  labor ;  the  more  so,  as  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  two  offices  are  so  very  different.     A  man  who 
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has  to  spend  most  of  his  time  on  the  water,  continually  exposed  to 
the  sharp  sea  air  and  inclemency  of  the  weather,  is  thereby  unfitted 
for  a  close  attention  to  the  management  and  supervision  of  a  hospital 
which  requires  a  constant  care,  as  well  at  night  as  during  the  day. 

2.  The  utter  inefficiency  (in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the,  inmates 
of  the  hospital)  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  Marine  hospital  was  con- 
ducted previous  to  1849,  and  to  which  the  merging  of  the  two  offices 
into  one  would  inevitably  lead  again,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  system,  which,  to  the  emigrants  and  their  friends,  offered  a 
certain  guarantee  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  emigrants. 

3.  The  law  of  1849  is  founded  upon  the  principles  that  the  inmates 
of  the  hospital  ought  not  to  suffer  from  the  evil  consequences  which 
would  necessarily  arise  from  frequent  changes  of  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution 5  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be  secured  to  them 
the  advantages  of  continued  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  diseases  that  prevail  at  the  Marine  hospital. 

4.  It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  the  patients  at  this  hospital 
do  not  go  there  at  their  own  option,  but  are  sent  there  by  the  State 
without  reference  to  their  consent,  and  without  regard  to  their  pe- 
cuniary means  or  their  being  aliens  or  citizens  This  is  another 
reason  why  talent  of  established  reputation  should  be  secured. 

5.  These  advantages  of  permanency  and  talent  could  not  be 
secured,  were  the  appointment  of  the  head  of  the  Marine  hospital  to 
be  made  again  a  political  one. 

And  whereas,  from  the  reasons  stated,  and  to  which  many  more 
might  be  added;  your  memorialists  must  humbly  remonstrate  against 
the  abolishment  of  the  office  of  chief  physician  of  the  Marine  hospital, 
and  to  giving  back  the  control  of  this  important  institution  to  the 
health  officer  of  the  Quarantine  at  Staten  Island.  They  humbly  beg 
leave  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  present  system  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  oM  one ;  that  under  it,  order,  discipline,  and  econo- 
my have  become  habitual ;  that  the  tone  prevailing  throughout  the 
whole  establishment,  and  emanating  from  the  present  chief  physician, 
Doctor  J.  Campbell  Stewart,  is  a  very  desirable  one ;  and  that  they 
regard  Doctor  Stewart  as  eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  him.  They  further  beg  leave  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  emigrants  have  not  cause  to  regret  the  salary  they  are  required 
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to  pay  to  tbe  physician  in  chief  of  the  Marine  hospital  put  of  the 
emigrant  fund,  for  this  salary  secures  to  them  great  benefits,  and  is, 
besides,  the  means  of  great  saving;  and,  that  such  saying  is  prac- 
ticable, and  has  been  successfully  practiced  under  the  present  system! 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,, 
dated  23d  of  January,  1850. 

They  would  further  state,  that  these  benefits  and  sayings  could  not 
possibly  be  realized  under  the  former  system. 

Your  memorialists  finally  beg  leave  to  cite  the  fact  that,  in  the 
views  here  expressed,  they  are  supported  by  authority  which  cannot 
but  command  attention.  The  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  to  whose 
valuable  exertions  the  community  and  the  emigrants  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  benefits  arising  from  the  existing  regulations,  have 
declared  in  their  annual  report  of  January  23d,  1850,  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  quarantine  hospital  from  the  charge  and  control  of  the 
health  officer  has  improved  the  efficiency  and  good  order  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  that  they  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
general  operation  of  the  new  system. 

Therefore  your  memorialists  respectfully  remonstrate  against  the 
proposed  change  above  mentioned. 

A.  GUERBER,  Pres.  of  the  Swiss  Ben.  Soc.  of  N:  Y. 

CHS.PILLICHODY,Treas.        do        do        do 
New-York,  April  11,  1851. 


(C.) 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration. 

The  Staten  Island  Committee  to  whom,  by  a  general  rule  of  this 
board,  are  referred  the  charge  and  economy  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration  at  Staten  Island,  impressed  with  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  some  legislative  action  in  reference  to 
the  government  of  these  institutions  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Legislature  will  re-assemble  in  a  few  days,  respectfully  Report  : 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  the  bill  amendatory  of  the 
several  laws  in  regard  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  which 
was  pending  before  the  Legislature  at  its  recent  adjournment,  and 
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that  while  approving  generally,  of  all  the  provisions  of  that  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Assembly ;  your  committee  desire  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  board  to  those  features  which  have  direct 
reference  to  the  institutions  on  Staten  Island. 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill  above  alluded  to  refer  exclusively  to 
the  offices  of  superintendent,  physician-in-chief,  assistant  physicians, 
nurses  and  orderlies  and  other  officers  and  employees  at  the  Marine 
Hospital ;  and  as  there  is  little  or  no  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  law,  touching  any 
of  these  offices  except  that  of  physician-in-chief,  the  committee 
will  confine  their  report  to  this  last  named  officer. 

The  Marine  hospital  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  regulation,  purchase  of  supplies  and  general 
management  were  confided  to  three  officers  denominated  the  com- 
missioners of  health. 

Under  their  administration  the  expenses  of  the  institution  wen 
enormous,  according  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  direction  of  the 
board  in  1848,  and  compiled  from  statistics  on  file  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler's office,  the  cost  per  patient,  had  at  some  periods,  reached  the 
extravagant  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  It  was  ascertained 
that  supplies,  such  as  flour,  sugar,  liquors,  &c,  were  generally  par* 
chased  by  retail  and  in  quantities  only  sufficient  for  one  or  two  day's 
consumption. 

And  even  these  supplies  thus  dearly  purchased,  were  not  only  used 
for  the  patients,  but  were  also  distributed  among  and  freely  used  by 
the  officers  and  employees  at  the  institution.  This  unprofitable  mode 
of  purchase  and  frequent  diversion  of  the  property  of  the  institution, 
continued  at  intervals  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1847,  organizing 
the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  placing  these  establishments 
under  their  charge  and  direction.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  a  new 
system  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  was  adopted.  Meat,  bread,  and 
milk,  were  furnished  by  contracts,  entered  into  after  full  opportunity 
had  been  given  those  who  dealt  respectively  in  those  articles  to  put 
in  their  proposals,  and  after  a  fair  competition,  and  all  other  articles 
of  use  or  consumption  were  purchased  at  wholesale  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners  by  merchants  in  active  business  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, because  of  their  known  facilities  and  opportunities  of  having 
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and  retaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  market  in  all  its  fluctua- 
tions, and  also  for  tbeir  integrity  of  character.  Care  was  also  taken  and 
checks  applied,  so  that  mis-appropriation  of  the  supplies  and  other 
property  could  not  be  made,  and  all  means  within  the  power  of  the 
Commissioners  were  adopted  to  secure  an  economical  expenditure  of 
the  moneys  entrusted  to  them.  The  first  year  exhibited  a  gratifying 
improvement  and  reduction  of  expense  at  Staten  Island,  and  their  ac- 
counts showed  that  the  patients  there  during  that  year,  (1847,)  were 
cared  for  and  maintained  at  an  average  cost  of  $2  per  week.  It  mil 
be  observed  here)  that  during  this  year,  as  indeed  up  to  May,  1849, 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  was  committed 
to  the  health  officer  and  his  deputies.  All  the  supplies  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  steward  on  their  written  orders.  The  experience  #t 
the  second  and  subsequent  years,  has  shown  a  great  diminution  in  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  average  expense  of  each  patient  has  exceeded 
four  dollars  per  week.  This  increase  however,  is  in  the  judgment  of 
your  committee  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  peculiar  diseases  prev- 
alent this  year  among  the  emigrants,  requiring  in  their  treatment  more 
expensive  articles  than  in  ordinary  cases.  At  least  as  the  system  of 
purchase  and  disbursement  is  unchanged,  and  the  checks  originally ' 
established  still  remain,  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  your  commit- 
tee can  account  for  the  increase. 

In  1849,  the  Legislature  without  any  recommendation*to  that  ef- 
fect from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  established  a  new  office 
at  the  Marine  hospital,  called  physician-in-chief,  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $5,000. 

The  necessity  for  this  office  your  committee  are  not,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  over  two  years,  enabled  to  perceive.  From  the  institution 
of  the  Marine  hospital  down  to  the  year  1849  the  health  officer  had, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  been  physician  of  the  hospitals  and  superin- 
tended and  directed  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  there.  The 
inefficiency  or  incapacity  of  that  officer  had  not  during  fifty  years, 
ever  been  established ;  and  this  alteration  was  made  too,  at  a  time 
-when  by  a  provision  of  law  limiting  the  classes  of  disease  to  be  re- 
ceived at  Staten  Island,  the  number  of  patients  there  must  necessarily 
decrease,  and  when,  from  that  fact,  it  would  seem  additional  medical 
force  was  unnecessary. 
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The  officer  appointed  at  that  time  entered  on  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  that  office  in  May,  1849,  and  still  continues  there.  He 
has  four  permanent  assistant  physicians  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,200 
each. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  distrib- 
utes the  diseased  sent  to  this  hospital,  and  the  physician-in-chief  and 
assistants  then  receive  and  treat  them  according  to  their  various  dis- 
eases. This  has  been  the  practice  since  the  formation  of  the  office, 
and  the  experience  of  your  committee  has  been  and  is,  that  the 
physician- in-chief  as  such  performs  little  or  no  more  labor  than  any 
one  of  the  assistant  physicians. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the 
physician-in-chief,  exhibits  this  result  in  figures : — 

1861.  Dr.  Stewart.    Dr.  Gallaer.    Dr.  Sterling. 

Jan'ylto4, 38  64  32 

11, 40  105  52 

18, 163  68  101 

25, 164  202  162 

February    1, 142  134  113 

8, 348  141    •        125 

15, 166  145  148 

22, 214  253  163 

March    1, 169  348  154 

8, 209  171  180 

15, 248  200  170 

22, 1 298  218  204 

29, 208  190  187 

April    5, 182  219 

12, absent.  189  207 

19, 195  230 

25, 139  209  183 

May   3, 86  243  192 

10, 249  241 

2,681         3,319  3,089 

Er.  Gallaer  and  Sterling  are  tie  oi  ly  two  of  the  permanent  assist- 
ant physicians  at  quarantine,  who  have  been  exempted  from  severe 
illmss  during  tie  above m  -Ltis. 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cost  and  current  expenses  of  these 
hospitals  depend  on,  or  are  in  some  manner  controlled  by,  the  phy- 
sician in  chief.  This  is  a  serious  error.  The  mode  is  this :  On  every 
Tuesday,  requisitions  containing  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  supplies 
necessary  for  the  ensuing  week  are  prepared  by  the  steward  or  super- 
intendent, transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  examined, 
corrected,  and  approved  by  them,  and  then  purchased  as  above  set 
forth.  When  these  supplies  are  to  be  used,  the  physician  in  chief 
and  bis  assistants  make  their  requisitions  in  writing,  each  for  his  own 
ward  in  the  hospitals,  upon  the  steward,  and  the  articles  desired  are 
then  distributed  accordingly.  And  there  is  no  difference  in  this  res- 
pect from  the  mode  in  use  previous  to  the  institution  of  the  office  of 
physician  in  chief.  Now,  the  physician  in  chief  and  his  assistants 
make  their  requisitions  on  the  steward  ;  previous  to  the  appointment 
of  a  physician  in  chief,  the  health  officer  and  his  deputies  made  these 
same  requisitions ;  so  that  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  office 
of  physician  in  chief  cannot  at  all  affect  the  amount  of  expenditures 
or  cost  of  maintaining  patients  at  Staten  Island. 

The  alteration  in  this  respect,  proposed  by  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Assembly  in  April  last,  involves  only  the  question  of  who  shall 
mak£  requisitions  on  the  steward  for  supplier — the  physician  in  chief 
and  his  assistants  or  the  health  officer  and  his  deputies,  and  does  not 
touch  the  economy  of  the  purchase  of  such  supplies. 

From  this  experience  and  these  facts,  then,  that  the  physician  in 
chief  is  in  substance  and  in  duties  but  an  assistant  physician,  although 
receiving  (5,000,  and  perquisites  amounting  to  $1,000  extra,  and  the 
assistants  receiving  but  $1,200  per  annum,  that  the  continuance  or 
abolition  of  the  office  cannot  possibly  affect  the  cost  or  expense  of 
the  care  of  the  patients ;  that,  for  many  years  previous  to  1849,  the 
duties  of  the  physician  in  chief  were  performed  by  the  health  officer 
without  compensation,  and  can  be  so  performed  now,  and  that  thus 
about  $6,000  per  annum  can  be  saved  to  the  commission,  which 
is  now  laboring  under  a  load  of  debt ;  your  Commissioners  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved, — That  the  sepaiate  office  of  physician  in  chief  at  the 
Marine  hospital  is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  duties  thereof  ought  to 
be  performed,  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  by  the  health  officer, 
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without  compensation;  and  that,  as  over  five  thousand  dollars. per 
annum  can  be  saved  to  the  commission  by  the  abolition  of  said 
office,  that  the  Senate  of  this  State  is  earnestly  requested  to  restore 
the  sixth  section  of  the  bill  entitled  "  An  act.  to  amend  chap.  483  of 
the  Laws  of  1847,  chapter  35  of  Laws  of  1849,"  &c,  and  to  pass 
the  said  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Assembly,  without  amend- 
ments. 

JOHN  E.  DEVELIN, 
GREGORY  DILLON, 

Staten  Island  Committee. 
New-York,  4th  June,  1851. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  held  at 
their  office  on  4th  day  of  June,  1851,  the  following  resolution  m 
adopted  : 

Resolved, — That  the  foregoing  report  and  resolution  of  the  States 
Island  committee  be  accepted  and  adopted,  and  that  a  copy  of  said 
report  and  resolution,  signed  by  the  president  and  countersigned  bj 
the  acting  general  agent  of  this  board,  be  transmitted  to  Honorable 
Alonzo  S.  Upham,  chairman  of  the  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  which  was  referred  the  bill  amendatory  of  the  emigrant  laws. 

*  G.  C.  VERPLANCK,  President. 

Charles  Burdett, 

Acting  Gep.  Agent. 


(D.) 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE,    \ 
New-York,  June  25, 1851.  ( 

My  Dear  Sib, — I  have  heretofore  written  respecting  the  contem- 
plated abolition  of  the  office  of  physician  to  the  Marine  hospital,  now 
fceld  by  Dr.  Stewart,  that  if  it  was  purely  a  political  movement,  as  I 
had  been  assured  that  it  was,  I  was  content  that  matters  should  re- 
main as  they  are  and  have  not  changed  the  opinion-  then  expressed. 
In  writing  as  I  did,  and  in  signing  a  document  presented  to  me  bj 
Dr.  Stewart,  and  which  had  already  been  signed  byMessrs.  Verplanck) 
Lawrence  and  Karck,  I  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
•legitimate  duties  of  the  Commissioner*;  nor  have  I  any  desire  that  07 
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name  should  be  used  in  opposition  to  any  measure  which  the  Com- 
missioners deem  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  discharge  of 
their  onerous  duties. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  C.  KINGSLAND. 
Hon.  R.  S.  Williams. 


(E.) 

Table  showing  the  number  of  patients, 

at  Marine  hospital  from 

Y«an.  No.  of      Deaths. 

Admiuiou. 

1810 938  78 

1841 972  86 

1842 1,242  87 

1843 678  32 

1844 447  24 

1840 426  32 

1846 1,039  108 

1847  6,932  847 

1848 8,111  1,181 

1849 1,654  955 

1850 3,068  425 

1861,  dis.  to  March  15,  1,237  226 


deaths,  and  ratio  of  mortality 
1840  to  1851. 


Ratio, 
per  cent. 

713 
8-74 
7 

4-71 

5  36 

7-50 

10-39 

12*21 

14-56 


Pbytielaat. 
Doane. 

« 

Van  Hovenburg. 
<( 

u 

« 

u 


Whiting. 
17-19  Whiting  &  Stewart. 
13-85  Stewart. 

18  « 


—  •  _ 

Statement  F. 

Marine  Hospital,  Quarantine,  Staten  Island, 
New-York,  March  29th,  1851. 
Hon.  Abeam  Wakeman, 

Chairman  of  Select  Committee  on  Marine  Hospital : 
Sir, — The  undersigned,  assistant  physicians  of  the  Marine  hospital, 
were  appointed  to  that  office  by  his  Excellency  Gov.  Fish  in  April, 
1849,  and  since  that  time  have  been  actively  engaged  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  their  appointment. 

Learning  that  a  bill  is  now  before  the  committee  of  which  you  are 
chairman,  proposing  to  limit  the  term  of  the  present  physician  of 
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the  Marine  hospital,  Br.  F.  Campbell  Stewart,  to  two  years,  firort 
April  19th,  3849,  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  yoer 
favorable  consideration. 

Two  of  the  undersigned  having  served  under  the  former  health 
officer,  have  bad  ample  opportunity  of  comparing  the  operation  of 
the  old  with  the  new  system,  and  they  are  fully  convinced  that  the 
management  of  the  sanitary  concerns  and  the  discipline  of  this  institu- 
tion under  the  former  organization  was  preferable  to  what  it  has  been 
under  the  latter. 

Under  the  former  health  officer,  some  regard  was  paid  to  the  clas- 
sification of  diseases;  under  the  present  physician  of  the  Marine 
hospital  none. 

1.  Yellow  fevers,  or  the  malignant  forms  of  autumnal  bilious  fever, 
were  formerly  kept  in  apartments  or  hospitals  distinct  from  other 
maladies.    Not  so  under  the  new  system. 

2.  There  was  a  distinct  hospital  for  patients  laboring  under  dysen- 
tery.   Not  so  now. 

.3.  Convalescents  were  less  frequently  subject  to  relapse,  seldom 
being  permitted  to  sleep  in.  the  same  room,  and  especially  in  the 
same  bed,  with  aggravated  forms  of  typhus. 

4.  Typhus  patients  were  not  exposed  to  the  small  pox  by  being 
located  in  the  small  pox  hospital.  During  the  last  summer,  several 
convalescents  from  typhus  fever  caught  f mall  pox  in  the  small  pox 
hospital. 

5.  Under  the  former  system,  the  complaints  of  the  assistant  phy- 
sicians respecting  the  bad  quality  of  the  provisions  were  regarded. 
Not  so  under  the  new.  More  strict  attention  was  formerly  paid  to 
bathing  and  washing  the  patients.  -The  bathing  rooms  have  not  been 
used  during  the  last  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  ablution. 

6.  The  wards  were  kept  much  cleaner  and  in  better  order  formerly, 
in  consequence  of  the  assistant  physicians  having  more  control  over 
their  nurses  and  departments.  Frequently,  however,  things  are  now 
smoothed  and  brushed  up,  especially  when  strangers  of  distinction 
are  expected  or  specially  invited. 

T.  The  assistant  physicians  were  not  compelled  to  perform  more 
duty  than  they  could  do  well ;  unless  under  extreme  emergency,  and 
that  for  a  very  short  period. 

8.  The  assistant  physicians,  under  the  present  government,  have 
almost  all  the  labor  to  perform,  so  far  as  attending  upon  the  sick  is 
concerned ;  more  especially  since  the  recent  overcrowding  of  tfct 
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hospitals*  The  physician  in  chief  has  nominally  several  wards,  but 
lie  neglects  his  patients  so  much  that  the  assistant  physicians  have  to 
attend  them  as  well  as  those  assigned  to  them  in  their  respective 
hcspitals ;  so  that  they  arc  obliged  to  attend  to  more  duty  than  they 
can  well  perform  with  benefit  to  the  sick  or  satisfaction  to  themselves. 
The  law  says,  (sec.  18  of  the  act  of  April  11th,  1849,)  "The  phy- 
sician of  the  Marine  hospital  ....  shall  take  upon  himself,  and  shall 
assign  to  such  assistants  respectively,  the  charge  of  such  portions  of 
such  hospital  as  shall  seem  td  him  best  adapted  to  secure  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  such  institution,  and  the  care  and  proper  medical 
treatment  of  the  inmates  thereof.  .  .  .  ." 

The  physician  of  the  Marine  hospital  may  possibly  be  a  good 
judge  of  how  many  patients  an  assistant  physician  may  attend  to  and 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law.  When  first  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  said  that  he  would  reduce  the  number  of 
patients  in  the  hospitals  to  250 ;  and  in  case  they  much  exceeded 
that  number,  he  would  make  a  requisition  upon  the  Commissioners 
for  additional  medical  aid,  as  he  considered  fifty  patients  sufficient  for 
one  physician  to  attend  to  satisfactorily,  but  during  the  current 
month  he  has  assigned  to  one  physician  upwards  of  200,  to  another 
300  patients.  When  the  late  Dr.  James  M.  Alden  was  taken  sick, 
he  had  210  patients  to  attend  to  daily,  and  not  unfrequently  was  h* 
called  upon  by  the  physician  of  the  Marine  hospital  to  attend  to  100 
or  150  more;  so  that  worn  out  by  fatigue,  both  of  body  and  mind,  he 
laid  down  and  died  in  one  week  from  the  time  he  took  to  his  bed.  Thus 
was  this  amiable,  faithful  and  dilligent  physician  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  days  and  usefulness  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  unlimited 
power. 

Doubtless  Dr.  Stewart  will  charge  to  the  Commissioners  the  with- 
holding of  needful  medical  assistance.  To  this  we  reply,  during  our 
greatest  pressure  Mr.  Mint  urn  asked  Dr.  Stewart  if  he  did  not  re- 
quire additional  assistant  physicians.  He  replied  by  letter,  that  he 
had  a  sufficient  number.  Two  days  since,  however,  he  made  appli- 
cation for  more  aid,  but  not  until  Dr.  Alden  was  numbered  with  the 
dead.  In  consequence  in  part,  of  this  inadequacy,  and  the  inability 
of  the  attending  physicians  of  the  Marine  hospital  to  fulfil  satisfac- 
torily the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  the  mortality  during  the  current- 
month  has  been  exceeding  great,  160  patients  of  the  institution  hay- 
ing died  already  during  this  present  month* 
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Inasmuch  then,  as  we  believe  that  the  act  of  April  11th,  1849, 
has  not  been  carried  oat  in  the  spirit  of  its  enactors,  and  has  failed  to 
fulfil  the  humane  intents  of  its  framers,  we  respectfully  suggest,  that 
the  office  of  physician  to  the  Marine  hospital  be  abolished,  *nd  that 
the  former  organization  be  amended  and  restored. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servants, 

JNO.  W.  STERLING,  M.  D., 
JNO.  GALLAER,  M.  D., 
C.  BRUENINGHAUSEN,  M.  D , 
Assistant  Physicians  of  the  Marine  hospital. 


(  Statement  G. ) 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  : 

The  petition  of  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society  respectfully  represents, 
that  this  society  being  informed  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  amending  the  act  incorporating  the  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration, view  with  great  pleasure  any  measure  tending  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  the  commission.  The  enormous  deficiencies  every  year 
are  a  warning  that  something  must  be  done  to  reduce  expenses  in 
every  department.  Without  entering  into  any  dispute  between  the 
health  officer  and  the  physician  of  the  Marine  hospital,  the  society 
submit  that  any  measure  which  will  reduce  expenses  should  be  adopt- 
ed. Another  feature  of  the  bill  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  ship 
owners  bringing  to  this  port  the  paupers  of  Ireland,  who  are  sent  to 
this  country  by  their  selfish  landlords  and  for  their  own  selfish  relief 
meets  with  the  approbation  of  this  society,  provided  the  bill  is  so 
drawn  that  no  persons,  however  poor,  shall  be  debarred  the  benefits 
of  immigration  except  those  who,  from  poverty  and  disease,  without 
resources  and  without  friends,  are  sent  to  this  country  merely  for  the 
relief  of  their  landlords,  and  without  any  reasonable  hope  of  advan- 
tage to  themselves.  We  beg  leave  further  to  state,  that  this  society 
is  instituted  tor  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  emigrants  from 
Ireland,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  those 
who  are  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners,  are  from  Ireland,  the 
Legislature  will  appreciate  our  anxiety  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
By  order,  GEORGE  DILLON,  President. 

New-Yobk,  April  10,  1851. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JULY  10, 1851. 


REPORT 

Of  select  committee  on  reports,  &c,  relative  to  cana  1 

frauds/ 

The  select  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  reports  of  the 
select  committee  appointed  by  the  last  House  of  Assembly  to  investi- 
gate  charges  against  certain  canal  officers, 

REPORT  : 

That  your  committee  have  giveh  to  the  subject  such  atteatiop  as 
the  limited  time  allowed  them  would  permit.  Your  committee  having 
been  appointed  without  instructions,  their  duties  seemed  to  be  vague 
and  uncertain ;  but  the  question  being  one  to  print,  your  committee 
infer  that  the  question  proper  for  them  to  consider  is,,  whether  these 
reports  shall  be  printed  entire,  or  whether  part  only,  or  even  any- 
thing more  than  the  testimony  taken  by  the  investigating  committee 
shall  be  published. 

The  committee  found  a  large  mass  of  matter,  consisting  of  the  tes- 
timony taken  by  the  committee  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature 
together  with  two  reports,  majority  and  minority  making  altogether 
about  1268  pages  of  manuscript,  about  805  pages  of  which  consists 
of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee,  and  the  balance  consists  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  their  inferences  and  deductions 
drawn  from  the  testimony  thus  taken. 
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Now,  in  order  to  determine  what  portion  of  these  reports  it  is 
proper  to  print,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained  in  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of  the  last  House. 

The  resolution  of  appointment  is  in  the  following  words  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
.bers  of  the  Assembly,  to  investigate  all  charges  of  frauds  and  improper 
practices  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  and  all  persons  acting  under 
their  authority  or  direction,  in  the  construction  and  management  of  the 
canals  of  this  State  since  the  30th  of  September,  1848,  with  power 
t9  send  for  persons  and  papers,  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths  and 
examine  witnesses  on  oath,  and  all  other  powers  necessary  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  hereby  imposed,  and  that  said  com- 
mittee have  le&ve  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  and  to 
report  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session.  Said  committee  shall 
report  to  the  present  session  on  any  subject  matter  contained  in  the 
foregoing  resolution,  which  said  committee  shall  have  time  to  inves- 
tigate. 

Resolved,  That  such  committer  have  power  to  employ  such  person 
or  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  serve  subpoenas  to  be  issued  by 
such  committee,  and  that  the  said  committee  have  leave  to  hold  ses- 
sions at  suqh  place  or  places  as  they  shall  esteem  most  favorable  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that  the  expense  of  procuring  the 
tttqwUiice  of  witnesses,  and  the  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses  of 
sutih  CQroipittee  be  certified  to  the  clerk  of  Assembly  by  the  chairman 
olisiich  committee,  and  the  same  paid  by  said  clerk  out  of  the  contingent 
fond,  of  the  Assembly,  or  other  moneys  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
by  order  of  the  Assembly. 

Now,  from  the  resolution  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  apparent  ob- 
ject of  the  investigation,  the  only  real  design  was  to  elicit  facts  and 
present  them  to  the  Legislature  that  such  action  might  be  taken  as 
the  public  interest  seemed  to  require.  » 

If  the  committee  are  correct  in  their  assumption  that  the  legitimate 

• 

duty  of  the  committee  of  investigation  was  to  collect  and  present 
facts,  and  not  their  conclusions  -arising  from  those  facts,  then  it  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course  that  only  so  much  of  said  reports  as  is 
requisite  and  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object  should  be  printed* 
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And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Why  should  the  inferences  and 
opinions  of  this  committee  be  thrust  upon  this  House  and  the  public, 
when  it  was  for  them  and  them  only  to  determine  whether  the  officers 
charged  hare  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  not. 

And  upon  what  should  that  judgment  be  based  1  Upon  the  testi- 
mony ta]jen,  or  the  opinion  of  the  committee  taking  it}  Upon  facts 
elicited  from  witnesses  under  oath,  or  the  mere  inferences  wfcich 
otbere  may  draw  from  those  facts  ? 

Now,  it  seems  to  the  committee  that  this  question  is  so  free  from 
embarrassment  that  it  is  a  useless  waste  of  time  in  attempting  to  adduce 
arguments  to  sustain  either  the  one  position  or  the  other.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  lay  down  this  proposition  as  the  basis  of  their  action 
on  this  subject : 

That  all  that  is  either  necessary  or  proper,  in  reference  to  these 
charges  of  fraud  against  public  officers,  is  to  place  before  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  public  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
That  is  all  that  seems  to  be  requisite  or  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
both  the  Legislature  and  the  people  to  judge  correctly  of  the  conduct 
of  those  whose  acts  are  brought  before  them  for  approval  or  con- 
demnation. 

These  considerations,  with  many  others  the  committee  might  adduce 
if  time  permitted,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  reports  of  the  committee,  now  referred  to  us,  as  to 
whether  justice  or  injustice  has  been  done  the  persons  accused,  your 
committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  good  object  will  be 
attained  or  the  public  interest  promoted  by  the  publication  of  these 
reports,  other  than  the  testimony ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their 
publication  great  injustice  may  be  done  to  the  persons  accused,  the 
public  mind  influenced  and  prejudiced,  and  the  fair  and  legitimate 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  thereby  prevented. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  these  considerations,  re- 
commend that  so  much  of  the  reports  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
last  House  as  consists  of  the  testimony  taken  by  said  committee,  be 
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printed  by  order  of   this  House,  omitting  all  other  parts  of  said 
reports,  and  submit  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  only  so  much  of  the  reports  of  the  committee  on 
canal  frauds,  appointed  by  the  last  House  of  Assembly,  as  consists 
of  the  testimony  taken  by  said  committee,  together  with  the  exhibits, 
be  printed. 

All  which  js  respectfully  submitted.  • 

Albany,  April  17, 1861. 

ABRAM  WAKEMAN, 

A  H.  MOSS. 


Stot*  ot  :tfrtP^$?orit* 
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Communication  from  the  Governor,  transmitting  an 

abstract  of  the  seventh  census. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK: 
Executive  Department,  1 
To  the  Assembly:  Albany,  June  30, 1861.  J 

In  compliance  with  a  request  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Assembly,  passed  on  the  28th  inst.,  I  communicate  herewith  an  ab- 
stract of  the  seventh  census,  prepared  by  the  acting  superintendent 
of  the  census,  accompanied  by  his  certificate,  showing  that  this  State 
will  be  entitled  to  thirty-three  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States ;  also  a  certified  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  appointing  William  Irving,  acting  superintendent  of  the 
seventh  census. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  returns  from  the  State  of  California 
are  not  yet  completed,  but  that  it  has  been  ascertained  with  mathe- 
matical certainty,  upon  the  returns  from  all  the  other  States,  that  the 
State  of  New-York  will  be  entitled  to  thirty-three  representatives. 

WASHINGTON  HUNT. 

(Copy.)  Department  of  the  Interior,  ) 

May  30th,  1861.  J 

Sir — You  are  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the  seventh  cen- 
sus, during  the  absence  of  the  superintendent,  and  will  at  once  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  such. 

lam,  &c, 
(Signed,)  ALEX,  H.  H.  STUART,  Setfy. 

Wm.  Irving,  Esq.,  Census  Office. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

C.       Godda&d,  Chief  Clerk. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  June  17th,  1861. 
[Assembly,  No.  167.]  1  |u.n.] 
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Free  States, 

Slave    do     

District  and  Territories, .... 


Total  free. 


13,533,328 

6,393,757 

160,824 


Slaves. 


Rep.  popul. 


20,087,909 


3,175,783 
3,687 


119  13,533,399 


3,179,589 


8,299,326 


21,832,625 


Free  population, 
Slaves, 


20,087,909 
3,179,589 


Total, 23,267,498 


Ratio  of  Representation,. 


93,702 


Census  Office,  ) 

Washington,  11  th  Jtme,  1851.  5 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  statement  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  seventh  census,  was  compiled 
and  made  in  this  office  from  an  actual  examination  of  the  returns 
rendered  by  the  duly  authorized  marshals  and  assistant  marshals 
of  the  United  States ;  that  the  ratio  upon  which  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  representatives  for  Congress  is  based,  is  93,702 ; 
the  State  of  New- York  is  thereby  and  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  thirty-three  represen- 
tatives. 

Tl;e  marshal  of  the  State  of  California  has  rendered  his  esti- 
mates of  the  population  of  his  State  since  the  within  statement 
was  made.  A  doubt  has  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  their  accuracy. 
Should  there  be  another  enumeration  made,  and  should  there  be 
but  one  instead  of  two  representatives  for  the  said  State,  the  sur- 
plus thereby  created  will  not  and  cannot  aflfect  the  State  of  New- 
York,  forasmuch  as  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  being  the  next 
having  the  greatest  fractional  population,  will  be  entitled  to  such 
surplus  representative,  giving  to  the  last  named  State  six  instead 

of  five  representatives. 

WM.  IRVING, 

Acting  SuperU. 


fbtat*  0f  X*to)^$forfc* 
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TESTIMONY 

And  Exhibits  taken  by  committee  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  of  1850  to  investigate  certain  alleged  canal 
frauds. 

APPENDIX  A. 

Memorial  of  the  citizens  of  the  village  of  Jefferson,  {at  the  head  of 
Seneca  lake,)  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Most  respectfully  showeth: 

That  they  have  suffered  grievious  injury  from  injudicious  locations 
of  the  junctions  of  the  Chemung  canal  with  the  Seneca  lake,  by 
placing  the  said  junction  half  a  mile  east  of  the  said  village,  and  by 
unwise  and  ineffectual  alterations,  and  expenditures  by  the  agents  of 
the  State,  to  remedy  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  error  of  its  location. 

The  first  line  suiveyed  and  marked  out  to  connect  the  Catharine 
creek  (used  as  the  bed  of  the  canal,)  with  the  Seneca  lake,  was  on  a 
course  north,  fifty-eight  degrees  west,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
and  passing  into  the  lake,  westward  of  a  beach  thrown  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  canal;  which  said  beach 
was  covered  by  trees,  many  of  which  were  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter;  and  which  said  beach  afforded  an  excellent  sea-wall  to  the 
berm  bank  of  the  canal.  The  line  of  the  canal  was  through  a  shal- 
low pond,  easy  of  excavation,  and  separated  from  the  deep  water  of 
the  lake,  by  a  narrow  embankment,  thrown  up  by  the  water,  which 
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at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  shore,  was,  at 
that  time,  more  than  five  feet  deep.  This  line  crossing  the  course  of 
the  north-westerly  wind,  (which  is  the  most  violent  and  the  most  fre- 
quent that  prevails  upon  the  lake,)  produced  into  the  lake,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  pier  of  moderate  length,  would  have  afforded  a  secure 
harbor  within  the  cove,  and  safe  shelter  ibr  boats  navigating  the 
lake  and  the  canals. 

The  line  thus  run,  was  shown  by  *NLr.  Bouck,  then  a  Commissioner 
of  the  canal,  to  one  of  your  memorialists,  and  he  was  advised  by  the 
said  Commissioner,  that  he  might  safely  rely  upon  the  completion  of 
that  line,  and  make  his  calculations  accordingly. 

But  to  the  surprise  of  your  memorialists— ;to  their  great  injury, 
and  as  they  humbly  conceive,  to  the  injury  of  the  canal,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  State,  Holmes  Hutchinson,  the  engineer  employed  by 
Commissioner  of  that  period,  altered  the  line;  diverging  it  fourteen 
degrees  eastwardly,  and  running  it  east  of  the  beach  aforesaid,  by 
which  alteration  the  mouth  of  the  canal  was  thrown  open  to  the  fall 
sweep  of  the  northerly  winds,  rendering  the  entrance  unsafe,  and 
liable  to  be  choked  by  the  sand  washed  into  it  by  the  surf. .  By  this 
alteration,  the  beach  which  would  have  afforded  protection  to  the 
berm  bank,  was  abandoned,  and  a  necessity  produced  of  construct- 
ing more  than  seven  hundred  feet  of  dock-work  and  sea-wall,  at 
gnat  expense,  independent  of  the  piers  in  deep  water,  and  the  cost 
of  excavation  which  must  have  been  necessarily  enhanced  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  the  altered  line. 

To  remedy  the  evils  entailed  by  the  false  location  and  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  canal,  the  Commissioners,  under  the  law  of  1841,  chapter 
12,  caused  a  new  survey,  contemplating  the  abandonment  of  the  Ca- 
tharine creek  entirely,  and  the  construction  of  an  independent  straight 
cut,  from  the  lock  at  Havana  to  the  cut  from  the  Catharine  creek  to 
the  lake,  and  thence  by  a  curve  to  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
into  a  cove  in  deep  water,  eighty  rods  nearer  the  west  bank  of  the 
lake,  where  the  construction  of  piers  would  have  effectually  and  per* 
manently  secured  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  formed  a  basin  of  ade- 
quate dimensions  to  accommodate  boats  for  years  to  come.  Towards 
the  construction  of  this  basin,  a  proprietor  of  the  village  of  Jefferson 
offered  to  contribute  six  thousand  dollars. 
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This  measure  was  pronounced  by  the  engineers  and  Commissioners 
of  that  day  the  cheapest  and  most  permanent  mode  of  remedying  the 
difficulties  encountered.  The  project  was  partly  carried  out  by  the 
construction  of  what  is  called  in  the  report  of  the  engineer  to  the 
commsissioner  and  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  the  "  Brayton 
Cut;"  but  it  was  constructed  but  half  the  distance  when  it  again  en- 
tered the  Catharine  creek. 

When  it  was  known  to  your  memorialists  that  appropriations  would 
be  asked  for  in  order  to  improve  this  part  of  the  canal  and  separate  it 
from  the  creek,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  a  plan  declared  to  be 
u  the  cheapest  and  most  permanent,"  would  have  been  revived  and 
adopted;  but  the  Commissioner  having  this  canal  in  charge,  had  been 
heard  to  declare,  that  the  State  would  never  abandon  works  upon 
which  so  much  money  had  been  expended.  And  this  declaration 
seemed  to  your  memorialists  a  pledge  that  the  expenditures  autho- 
rized by  the  Legislature,  at  least,  would  be  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  works  and  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  the 
present  harbor:  a  measure,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  the 
next  best  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  such  seemed  to  be  the 
Commissioners9  opinion  in  their  report  of  the  16th  February,  1848. 
[Assembly  Document,  No.  64.] 

In  that  document,  page  6,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
"  separating  the  lower  level  of  the  Chemung  canal  from  Catharine 
creek,"  and  continuing  "  that  canal  by  an  independent  channel  into 
the  lake,  as  contemplated  by  chap.  219,  Laws  of  1841."  And  again 
they  say,  on  the  same  page,  "if  the  appropriations  made  by  these 
laws  were  now  available,  the  separation  of  the  Chemung  canal  from 
the  Catharine  creek,  a  work  of  importance  to  the  State,  cannot  be 
done  and  charged  as  ordinary  repairs  to  that  canal  without  legisla- 
tive authority." 

To  obtain  the  authority  of  separating  the  canal  from  the  creek,  was 
the  burthen  of  the  report,  and  for  this  object  it  would  seem  the  ap- 
propriations were  asked,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract, 
p.  12. 

"  In  the  selection  of  proper  ground  for  this  improvement,  two 
lines  present  themselves, .  diverging  at  the  point  where  the  present 
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cut  leaves  the  inlet]  the  one  adopting  the  present  harbor  as  a  termi- 
nation, and  improving  and  deepening  the  present  cut  to  adapt  it  to 
the  proposed  new  cut;  and  the  other,  the  eastern  line,  proposes  the 
erection  of  piers  east  of  the  present  harbor,  making  a  more  direct 
line  to  the  lake;  both  of  which  are  so  nearly  equal  in  .point  of 
economy  of  construction,  that  I  have  deemed  it  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  estimate  for  one  only;  the  route  by  the  present 
cut)  improving  the  present  harbor,  by  an  addition  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  of  pier." 

The  estimates  here  given,  (the  expense  of  both  cuts  said  to  be 
equal)  are  for  the  widening  and  deepening  the  present  cut,  and  for 
extending  the  piers  of  the  present  harbor.  No  estimate  of  any  other 
design  being  given,  it  was  the  natural  presumption  of  every  man 
reading  the  report,  that  the  appropriation  asked  for  was  to  be  ex- 
pended according  to  the  estimate.  Such  were  the  conclusions  of 
your  memorialists.  Such,  doubtless,  were  the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  who  read  the  report  and  voted  for  the  law. 
One  of  the  most  sagacious  and  patriotic  members  of  that  house,  has 
declared  that  he  came  to  that  conclusion ;  and  that  there  were  no 
documents  before  him,  that  warranted  any  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  following  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  report: 

"  The  advantages  attained  by  the  east  line,  are  a  sure  and  perma- 
nent disposition  of  "  Watkins'  mill  creek"  at  a  small  expense,  and 
comparatively  little  damage  to  the  proprietors  of  land  through  which 
it  will  pass,  by  turning  it  into  the  lake  by  the  present  cut;  and  thus 
securing  the  new  harbor  against  the  deposits  it  may  bring  down. 
This  can  hardly  be  done,  by  adopting  the  present  termination."  And 
yet  in  the  very  estimate  which  follows,  the  whole  expense  of  divert- 
ing this  formidable  stream,  which  interposed  no  obstacles  to  the 
engineers  of  1841,  and  of  protecting  "harbor  from  creek,"  the  engi- 
neer estimates  at  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars;  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  saving  of  this  sum  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  abandonment 
of  works  upon  which  five  times  that  amount  has  been  expended! 

The  Legislature,  with  the  report  before  them,  which  urged  upon 
them  the  "  separation  of  the  canal  from  Catharine  creek"  as  a  mea- 
sure absolutely  indispensable,  passed  the  following  law:  [Chap.  218, 
71st  session.] 
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u  The  Canal  Commissioners,  are  hereby  authorised  to  continue  the 
Chemung  canal  from  its  intersection  with  Catharine  creek  by  an  in- 
dependent channel,  northerly  to  the  Seneca  lake  west  of  said  creek. 
Such  intersection  with  the  lake  shall  be  through  the  navigable 
straight  cut  already  constructed  by  the  State,  unless  in  the  judgment 
of  said  Commissioners,  the  interests  of  the  State  will  be  best  promot- 
ed by  connecting  it  with  the  lake  at  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  said 
creek.  They  are  also  authorized  to  change  the  coarse  of  Watkins' 
creek  to  the  lake,  so  as  to  protect  the  canal  from  injury  by  the  said 
creek;  and  the  expense  incurred  under  this  act  to  be  charged  to  the 
said  canal  as  ordinary  repairs. 

Under  this  law  your  memorialists  rested  securely,  believing  its 
spirit  and  its  letter  would  be  carried  out  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
appropriations.  The  engineer  having  given  but  one  argument 
against  the  plan  upon  which  his  estimates  were  based,  (that  of 
saving  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  by  abandoning  a 
work  already  constructed  which  has  cost  many  thousands  beyond 
that  sum)  and  the  Commissioners  none  at  all,  it  was  deemed  by  your 
memorialists  that  the  other  project,  of  the  details  of  which  they  could 
know  nothing,  would  be  forced  upon  them.  But  so  it  is ;  the  Com- 
missioners have  adopted  a  plan  barely  hinted  at  in  the  report,  and  is- 
sued contracts  for  its  execution. 

In  doing  this,  so  far  as  your  memorialists  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  he  has  disobeyed  the  law  and  the  injunction  of  the- 
Legislature,  to  carry  the  canal  to  the  lake  "by  an  independent  chan- 
nel," and  consequently  "separating  the  canal  from  Catharine  creek," 
the  great  desideratum  in  the  improvement  of  the  canal ;  but  he  has 
entered  Catharine  creek  and  usurped  its  channel ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this  has  devised  a  new  route,  and  has  curved  the  line  many  degrees 
easterly,  thereby  creating  a  necessity,  or  perhaps  affording  a  pretext 
for  cutting  new  passages  for  the  creek  forty  or  fifty  rods  in  length 
to  separate  "Catharine  creek  from  the  canal." 

Your  memorialists  are  informed  and  believe  that  this  is  done  in  two 
places.  The  expense  of  these  cuts,  and  the  damages  incident  there- 
to, seem  to  your  memorialists  of  far  greater  amount  than  the  saving 
suggested  by  the  engineer  of  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  dol- 
lars mentioned  in  his  report. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  engineer,  that  the  eastern  line  is  "a 
more  direct  line  to  the  lake." 
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If  such  was  thettruth  with  regard  to  any  eastern  line  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Commissioner  and  engineer  at  that  time,  it  is  utterly  un- 
true of  the  line  which'  has  been  adopted  by  them ;  unless  it  can  be 
made  clear  that  a  curved  line  is  more  direct  than  a  straight  one.  At 
the  point  of  divergence,  both  lines,  according  to  the  report  in  which 
the  estimates  were  given,  entered  the  navigable  cut  of  the  canal 
and  "separated  it  from  Catharine  creek,"  the  deepening  and  widening 
of  which  cut  could  not  have  cost  one-third  part  as  much  as  a  new  cut 
for  the  eastern  line,  which  was  of  as  great  length  as  the  old  one. 

But  from  disclosures  which  have  been  made  to  your  memorialists, 
it  is  conclusive  that  the  Commissioner  has  abandoned  both  lines  of 
the  northern  section  mentioned  in  the  report,  devised  an  entire  new 
one,  and  entered  into  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  lower  level 
of  the  Chemung  canal,  of  greater  width  by  one  seventh  part,  and  of 
fer  greater  capacity  than  the  most  extensive  enlargement  mentioned 
in  the  report,  which  was  thirty-six  feet  at  bottom,  and  of  one  foot 
extra  depth  beneath  the  present  base;  And  from  facts  obtained  from 
the  engineer  himself,  your  memorialists  have  discovered  that  he  has 
estimated  for  a  canal  forty- two  feet  bottom,  eighty-four  feet  surface, 
and  eight  feet  deep  ;  four  items  alone  which  amount  to  sixty-two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars;  whereas  the  cost  esti- 
mated in  the  report  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  line  entering 
the  present  harbor,  was  but  forty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-six  dollars  seventy-five  cents  ;  and  the  other  line  was  to  have 
cost  little  or  nothing  more. 

From  the  information  received  from  the  engineer  as  above  stated, 
the  four  items,  viz  : 

The  JBrayton  cut, $14,222 

No.  2, 14,996 

No.  3, 10,052 

Pier, 4,783 

$44,652 

have  been  taken  eighteen  thousand  dollars  less  than   the  estimates, 
and  are  to  be  completed  for  the  above  sum. 

The  two  first  of  the  above  sections  are  nearly  identical  with  the 
two  first  estimated  for,  in  the  report  to  the  Legislature  upon  whtok 
the  appropriation  for  the  expenditure  was  based.    It  is,  therefore, 
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clear  to  your  memorialists)  that  if  these  works  had  been   offered  to 

be  contracted  for  according  to  the  report,  they  would  have  been  ta* 

« 

ken  at  an  amount  pro  rata  as  low  as  those  actually  offered ;  and  so 
of  the  whole  line.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work  reported  and  estima- 
ted for  to  the  Legislature,  correspondingly  reduced,  (excepting  the 
mill  creek  which  is  to  be  turned  by  both  projects)  would  be  thirty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars ;  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  less  than  the  contract  price  of 
the  above  four  items. 

Your  memorialists,  desirous  of  presenting  a  correct  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  made  an  application  through  a   committee  to  th 
engineer,  by  letter,  which  is  as  follows : ' 

Jefferson,  21  st  Dec. 9  1818. 
ToC.  W.  WEKTz,Esq.: 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  and  repprt  facts  in  regard  to  the  lower  level  of  the  Chemung  ca- 
nal, have  the  honor  to  lequest  of  Mr.  Wentz  information  in  regard 
thereto,  as  follows : 

1st.  The  course  and  distance  of  the  line  from  the  Brayton  cat  to 
the  inlet.  | 

Course  and  distance  crossing  the  inlet,  and  thenoe  to  the  lake. 

Course  and  distance  from  the  lake  shore  to  the  pier. 

Extent  of  the  pier,  and  a  rough  diagram  of  that  structure,  with  it* 
location  relative  to  the  old  pier. 

The  cost  of  connecting  the  line  of  the  canal  from  the  water's  edge 
to  the  pier. 

The  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  the  respective  cuts  across  the 
marsh,  to  afford  a  new  channel  for  the  inlet,  and  the  cust  of  construe* 
tion. 

A  compliance  with  the  above  will  much  oblige, 

Your  ob't  serv'ts, 

I.  Q.  LEAKE, 

E.  QUIN, 

E.  W.  LEWIS, 

t  mttte. 
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To  which  communication  they  received  the  following  answer  : 

Ejtoiheb&'s  Office,      \ 
Havana,  Dte.  26, 1848.  \ 

To  I.  Q.  Leaks  and  others,  committee : 

Gentlemen — Yours  of  the  21st  inst,  propounding  certain  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  lower  level  of  the  Chemung  canal,  is  just  re- 
ceived. 

In  answer  thereto  I  have  to  refer  you  to  my  report  to  the  Canal 
Commissioners  made  in  July  last,  wherein  you  will  find  the  answers 
to  your  queries  fully  set  forth. 

My  time  is  too  much  occupied  with  my  official  duties  at  present  to 

leave  room  to  make  lengthened  reports  for  the  benefit  of  individual 

speculation. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

C.  W.  WENTZ. 

The  cost  of  the  above  works  rendered  necessary  by  the  altered 
plan,  will  greatly  enhance  the  aggregate  of  the  expense  ;  and  your 
memorialists  hoped  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
amount,  but  the  engineer  having  refused  to  give  any  part  of  the  in. 
formation  sought,  they  are  driven  to  conjecture,  which  affords  mple 
scope  for  the  belief  that  the  new  line  will  cost  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  the  one  reported  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  complete 
which,  your  memorialists  humbly  conceive  that  the  appropriation 
was  granted. 

Again,  your  memorialists  cannot  perceive  that  the  interests  of  the 
State  have  been  promoted  by  this  scheme,  even  if  the  cost  had  been 
no  more  than  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  aforesaid  new  cut  termi- 
nates at  the  lake,  not  in  deep  water,  which,  to  every  other  engineer 
seemed  altogether  indispensable;  but  on  the  sand  bar  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Catharine  creek,  a  bar  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
terror  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  employed  on  the  canal ;  as  it  ex* 
tends  a  thousand  feet  before  it  reaches  the  deep  water;  and  the  canal 
for  that  distance,  must  be  made  by  an  under  water  excavation,  and  that 
too,  through  loose  sand,  shifting  with  the  action  of  the  surf  at  every 
wind  from  the  north.  To  make  a  canari  at  this  place,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  both  banks  to  be  constructed  b  cribs  filled  in  with  stone, 
and  one  of  them  covered  with  earth. 
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In  selecting  the  termination  at,  as  your  memorialists  believe,  an 
enormous  increase  of  expense,  the  Commissioner  has  not  profited  by 
experience)  and  repaired  the  fatal  error  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  diverg- 
ing the  original  line  easterly ;  to  remedy  which,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands have  been  expended,  now  to  be  thrown  away.  He  has  even 
transcended  the  injurious  acts  of  that  gentleman,  by  entering  the 
lake,  upon  a  course,  five  degrees  farther  east ;  thereby  opening  still 
wider  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  inviting  a  more  extensive  and 
injurious  action  of  the  water  of  the  lake*  This  will  not  fail  to  do 
its  work,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
line  to  the  great  source  of  alluvion,  (the  Catharine  creek  being 
brought  some  thirty  rods  nearer),  the  new  basin  will  fill  up  three 
times  faster  than  the  old  one  has  done,  or  is  likely  to  do  hereafter. 

In  fine,  your  memorialists  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  State,  so  far  from  being  promoted  by  a  measure  ob- 
noxious to  so  many  objections,  are  most  fatally  sacrificed  ;  its  pro- 
perty uselessly  abandoned,  and  its  funds  about  to  be  applied  ruin- 
ously to  the  public,  as  well  as  the  individual  interests,  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  canals,  (except  a  single  community,  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Commissioner,)  and  particularly,  to  those  of  your 
memorialists. 

On  the  old  line,  the  enterprise  of  individuals  has  caused  them  to 
erect  stores  and  stables,  to  accommodate  the  boatmen  and  the  horses 
employed  on  the  canal ;  these  are  to  be  rendered  useless  to  them, 
and  the  abandonment  will  be  destructive  to  the  proprietors.  To  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  village,  represented  by  your  memorialists, 
it  is  equally  injurious.  The  access  to  the  basin  is  now  easy  and  safe, 
and  can  be  reached  by  the  cordel,  or  towing  process  ;  but  by  the 
alteration,  they  will  be  compelled  to  pole  round  the  pier  of  the  old, 
in  order  to  enter  the  new  harbor — in  high  winds  often  impossible, 
and  to  coal  boats,  heavily  laden,  dangerous,  even  in  moderate  gales. 
Thus  the  canal,  intended  to  facilitate  trade  and  intercourse  with  all, 
is  obslructed  to  them ;  the  interests  of  a  large  class  are  overlooked 
or  disregarded ;  a  whole  population  is  injured,  and  no  possible  bene- 
fit can  be  derived  by  any  community,  save  that  alone  in  which  the 
Commissioner  is  deeply  interested. 
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Another  feature  of  this  transaction,  as  your  memorialists  conceive, 
has  a  mysteiious  and  sinister  aspect.  It  is,  that  this  cut,  although 
the  canal  above  is  not  likely  to  be  enlarged  for  years  to  come,  if 
ever,  is  to  be  constructed  of  an  extraordinary  width  and  depth,  even 
of  greater  capacity  than  the  enlarged  sections  of  the  Erie  canal ;  and 
your  memorialists  are  informed  and  believe,  that  this  is  done  and  the 
line  curved  in  order  to  employ  a  steamboat  thereon.  Some  benefit 
from  this  may  enure  to  individuals,  but  none  can  result  to  the  State. 
This  line  of  canal  is  the  worst  possible  place  for  the  adoption  of 
steam  navigation,  as  from  the  26th  page,  and  fourth  paragraph  of 
that  page,  in  the  report  of  the  engineers  heretofore  quoted,  a  very 
expensive  experiment  on  the  "  Bray  ton  cut,"  did  not  conquer  the 
difficulties  interposed  by  "  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  soil," 
and  the  banks,  though  faced  with  stone,  could  not  prevent  that  soil 
from  being  washed  into  the  canal  by  I  he  ordinary  process  of  towing. 

The  causes  for  the  enlargement,  and  its  concomitants,  as  well  as 
the  whole  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  matter,  are  inscrutable  to 
your  memorialists,  and  tend  to  excite  alarming  conjectures. 

The  Commissioner  having  this  canal  in  charge,  is  the  principal 
proprietor  of  a  village  through  a  part  of  which  this  enlargement 
passes,  a  few  miles  above  the  one  represented  by  your  memorialists, 
and  is  owner  of  extensive  mills  and  manufactories. 

Every  facility  by  any  possibility  afforded  by  the  canal,  is  given  to 
his  property  and  that  of  his  friends.  The  engineer  who  made  the 
estimates  and  surveys,  is  a  resident  of  that  village,  and  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Commissioner  before  he  was  elected  to  the  office  he 
new  holds.  Whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  the  subordinate,  we 
cannot  but  fear  that  his  judgment  is  biased  by  regard  to  his  protector 
and  his  interests. 

We  therefore  pray  your  honorable  body,  to  direct  a  suspension  of 
that  part  of  the  line  which  abandons  the  old  basin,  and  to  restrain 
the  unnecessary  enlargement  of  the  rest,  and  to  give  order  that  an 
engineer  from  another  quarter  of  the  State  shall  revise  t^e  surveys 
and  investigate  the  expenditures  contemplated,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if,  indeed,  the  interests  of  the  public  are  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the 
measures  proposed. 
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Extract  from  memorial  of  citizens  of  Chemung. 

"  And  your  memorialists  beg  further  to  represent,  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  aforesaid,  which  are  now  in  progression,  the 
Commissioners  have  not  only  disregarded  the  interests  of  the  State, 
but  have  directly  violated  the  law  of  1848,  chapter  218. 

Firstly.  By  disobeying  the  injunctions  of  the  law  to  conduct  the 
canal  to  the  lake  by  a  channel  independent  of  Catharine  creek ;  and 
in  entering  the  said  creek  and  using  the  bed  thereof  as  a  canal,  there- 
by creating  a  necessity  of  cutting  new  channels  for  the  said  creek. 

Secondly.  By  enlarging  a  part  of  the  lower  level  of  the  said  canal, 
called  the  Brayton  cut,  which  said  cut  is  not  mentioned  in  or  com- 
prised in  the  aforesaid  law. 

Thirdly.  Under  pretence  of  authority  derived  from  a  report  and 
estimate  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  the  Legislature  (Doc.  64, 
1848),  suggesting  a  small  enlargement,  the  said  Commissioners  have 
enlarged  the  whole  level  by  widening  the  canal  seven  feet  and  deep- 
ening the  same  three  feet  more  than  is  asked  for  or  mentioned  in  the 
said  report. 

And  your  memorialists  humbly  conceive  that  the  said  Commission- 
ers, or  some  of  them,  by  these  and  other  infractions  of  the  laws,  have 
justly  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  following  charges,  viz  : 

1st.  The  act  of  April  10,  1848,  authorized  the  Commissioners  to 
continue  the  Chemung  canal  from  its  intersection  with  Catharine 
creek  by  an  independent  channel  northerly  to  Seneca  lake  west  of 
said  creek*  The  Commissioners  have  violated  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  this  act  by  constructing  this  continuous  canal  of  larger  dimensions 
than  the  Chemung  canal,  and  of  larger  dimensions  even  than  their 
report  to  the  Legislature  in  1848  contemplated  or  recommended. 

2d.  That  said  Commissioners  have  constructed  the  canal  aforesaid 
in  a  manner  not  contemplated  by  said  act  and  at  an  expense  far  ex- 
ceeding the  estimated  cost. 

3d.  That  the  work  now  constructing  under  the  pretended  authority 
of  said  act,  is  not  authorized  by  said  act  nor  by  any  other  law  of  the 
State. 
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4th.  That  said  Commissioners  did  not  present  a  plan  and  estimate 
of  the  necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  of  said  work  as  now  con- 
structing to  the  Canal  Board,  as  required  by  law ;  nor  did  they  pre- 
sent any  plan  or  estimate  of  a  large  portion  of  said  work  now  under 
construction,  to  said  Canal  Board* 

6th*  That  said  Commissioners  in  violation  of  said  law,  did  not  con- 
tinue said  canal  from  its  intersection  with  Catharine  creek,  by  an  in- 
dependent channel  to  the  lake,  but  connected  said  canal  with  said 
creek  north  of  said  intersection,  thereby  largely  increasing  the  coft 
of  the  work. 

Independent  charges  preferred  against  Charles  Cook,  one  of  the  Canal 

Commissioners. 

1st.  Charles  Cook  has  acted  in  violation  of  the  234th  section  of 
the  9th  article  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  New- York 
State  canals. 

•  * 

Sd.  That  said  Cook  is  the  principal  author  of  the  extraordinary 
work  now  in  process  of  construction  under  the  said  act  of  1848,  and 
that  said  law  has  been  violated  mainly  through  Ijis  instigation,  and 
with  a  view  to  promote  his  own  private  interest,  at  the  public  expense. 

3d.  That  said  Cook  has  used  his  official  authority  in  relation  to  the 
Cbemung  railroad  in  an  oppressive  and  unwarrantable  manner,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  forcing  the  said  company  to  pay  him  excessive 
damages  for  his  private  property. 

4th.  That  said  Cook  has  used  the  waters  of  said  canal  in  a  manner 
not  warranted  by  law,  and  in  violation  of  the  said  234th  section  of 
the  9th  article  aforesaid. 

5th.  That  said  Cook  has,  at  the  public  expense,  made  improve- 
ments of  his  own  property  under  pretence  of  completing  and  repair- 
ing the  public  work. 

6tb.  That  said  Cook,  in  his  official  character  as  Canal  Commis- 
sioner, agreed  with,  the  Chemung  R.  ft.  company  in  regard  to  the 
location  df  said  road,  and  after  the  said  company  had  in  good  faith 
located  and  graded  the  said  road  according  to  said  agreement,  said 
Cook  compelled  said  company  to  change  the  location  and  grade  in 
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part  of  said  road,  thereby  causing  said  company  unnecessary  incon- 
venience, trouble  and  expense* 

Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  your  memo- 
rialists beg  that  your  honorable  body  will  take  cognizance  thereof. 

And  as  in  duty  bound  they  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

I.   Q.   LEAKE  AMD  OTHSR8. 

Jefferson,  March  7,  1850, 


SCHEDULE  C. 

(No.  78.)  In  Committee,  Blossom's  Hotel,  Rochester,  July  17, 
I860.    Present,  Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss.  James  R.  Thompson,  being  called  and  sworn; 
I  reside  in  the  town  of  Clarkson,  in  this  county;  I  am  officially  en- 
gaged now,  and  have  been  since  February,  1849,  as  superintendent 
upon  the  Erie  canal,  on  what  was  section  10,  now  11,  extending 
from  Wayne  county  west  to  the  village  of  HoHey,  on  which  there 
are  six  locks  on  Erie  canal,  and  one  lock  on  feeder  in  this  city;  we 
had,  the  29th  of*  May  last,  at  Bushnell's  Basin,  a  large  break;  I 
was  engaged  in  repairing  that  break  for  about  ten  days ;  I  first 
received  information  of  the  break,  which  took  place  about  6£  p.  m., 
at  about  1£  a.  m.  the  next  day,  at  the  village  of  Brockport,  a  dis- 
tance from  the  break  of  about  thirty  miles,  by  a  special  messenger; 
the  expense  of  that  break  cannot  vary  very  far  from  $30,000;  I  made 
the  estimate  of  the  expense  of  repairing;  the  first  and  only  estimate; 
I  made  the  estimate  after  the  break  was  so  far  repaired  as  to  let 
the  water  into  the  canal,  and  pass  boats;  we  after  this  continued 
work  with  three  scows  and  some  extra  help  for  about  one  week;  it  is 
a  part  of  my  official  duty  to  employ  lock  tenders;  Mr.  Richardson 
was  the  superintendent  preceding  me;  I  have  employed  on  lock  No* 
1 ,  first  east  of  Rochester,  one  chief  lock  tender  at  $65  per  month, 
with  one  assistant,  who  is  paid  by  the  chief  tender;  all  of  the  other 
locks  are  managed  in  the  same  way  with  a  chief  tender,  and  an  as- 
sistant who  is  employed  by  the  chief  tender,  except  the  others  are 
paid  only  $60  per  month;  the  chief  tenders  are  also  furnished  with 
a  house  to  live  in,  by  the  State;  I  employ  a  chief  lock  tender,  and 
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let  him  employ  his  assistant,  because  I  prefer  to  have  him  responsible 
to  me;  I  am  not  now,  nor  since  I  have  been  engaged  as  superinten- 
dent, have  I  been  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract 
or  the  proceeds  of  any  contract  connected  with  the  canals  of  this 
State;  nor  have  I  employed  any  member  of  my  family  or  relations 
upon  the  canals,  except  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  McFarland, 
who  was  employed  as  a  carpenter  in  the  offices  for  the  weigh  lock 
and  the  State  shop,  perhaps  two  months  in  all,  and  perhaps  less;  Mr. 
McFarland  was  not  paid  by  me  out  of  superintendent's  moneys;  he 
was  not  employed  by  me  as  superintendent;  he  was  employed  on 
new  work,  and  was  paid  for  it  by  the  Commissioner  as  miscellaneous 
expenses;  the  work  on  which  Mr.  McFarland  was  employed,  was 
not  that  class  of  work  which  comes  within  my  particular  supervision 
as  superintendent;  Mr.  Gray,  the  State  carpenter  here,  is  employed 
by  me,  and  under  my  direction,  and  with  my  consent  he  employs 
help;  my  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Gray  asked  me  if  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  employing  Mr.  McFarland;  the  result  was,  that  he  went 
to  work  with  my  knowledge;  I  fix  the  price;  I  pay  laborers  seven 
shillings,  and  first  rate  carpenters  twelve  shillings  per  day;  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland was  paid  at  my  office,  and  by  my  clerk,  and  one  dollar  and 
a  half  per  day,  out  of  the  Commissioner's  money;  'my  clerk  is  the 
disbursing  agent,  the  person  who  pays  out  the  funds  and  takes  receipts 
for  the  Commissioner,  for  miscellaneous  expenses  on  this  section;  the 
fund  out  of  which  McFarland  was  paid,  was  a  distinct  fond  from  that 
which  I  disburse  as  superintendent.  On  Monday,  the  day  before  the 
break  at  Bushnell's  Basin,  I  was  there  at  BushnelPs  Basin  village;  I 
saw  Mr.  Hiram  Collins,  and  he  took  me  east  of  the  village  and 
showed  me  a  weak  place  on  the  heel  path  side  of  the  canal,  where 
there  had  once  been  a  break  under  Mr.  Warner  as  superintendent, 
less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village,  at  a  culvert;  he  thought 
there  was  some  danger  of  a  new  break,  or  a  break  at  that  point,  but 
said  nothing  about  any  other  break  or  weak  point;  Collins  wanted 
me  to  give  him  a  special  contract  to  strengthen  the  berm  bank,  di- 
rectly over  the  culvert;  a  short  time,  about  a  week  or  less,  before  the 
break,  I  had  a  conversation  near  Fairport,  or  between  there  and 
BushnelPs,  with  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Foster,  captain  of  scow  boat  under 
me;  I  was  inquiring  of  him  relative  to  the  canals,  and  dangers  of 
breaking  as  usual  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  I  asked  him  as  the  spring 
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rains  were  over,  if  be  could  not  shorten  his  forces;  he  said  he  would 
prefer  to  keep  his  entire  crew;  that  he  knew  of  no  place  where  he 
anticipated  any  particular  danger. 

In  connection,  he  spoke  of  several  points  that  he  had  been  giving 
attention  too,  (those  banks  always  leak  every  season)  ;  he  mentioned 
then  that  he  had  been  looking  at  a  leak  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  directly 
at,  just  east  of  the  store  and  slaughter-house  where  the  break  oc- 
cur ed,  which  is  situated  west  of  the  village  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile; 
that  he  had  been  giving  attention  to  that ;  he  said  he  did  not  antici- 
pate any  danger  from  any  of  them  ;  from  what  he  stated  about  his 
having  given  attenton  to  this  leak  at  the  storehouse,  I  inferred  that  he 
had  done  no  more  than  to  look  at  it ;  did  not  state  how  he  come  to 
look  at  it ;  I  told  him  if  he  apprehended  no  danger  of  a  break,  they 
had  better  dismiss  two  or  three  of  the  hands,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly dismissed.  We  must  have  had  some  days  as  high  as  2200  or 
2300  men  on  the  break;  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  break,  I  was 
governed  by  the  number  of  foremen  and'common  laborers,  teams  and 
materia!;  there  was  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  embankment 
gone;  the  earth  for  repairing  was  taken  right  opposite  on  the  berm 
bank  of  the  canal;  there  were  some  300  or  more  in  all  employed  as 
foremen  on  the  break;  the  laborers  were  paid  one  dollar  per  day,  and 
the  foremen  12  shillings;  on  some  sections  of  the  canal,  they  pay  as 
high  as  $70  per  month  for  lock  tending;  the  locks  on  my  section  are 
not  of  the  enlarged  size;  I  think  Mr.  Rose,  the  superintendent  east, 
told  me  that  he  paid  $70;  I  suppose  that  I  am  paying  the  same  price 
for  lock  tending  as  has  been  usual  on  this  section  ;  I  own  the  team 
by  which  my  office  boat  is  towed;  two  horses;  I  had  permission  from 
Mr.  Hinds  last  year,  and  also  this  year;  I  send  in  the  charge  I  make 
for  the  team  and  the  board  ullow  it  if  they  please;  I  charge  14  shil- 
lings per  day,  and  they  have  always  allowed  it;  the  State  furnish 
drivers.     The  general  question  was  put  to,  and  answered  by  witness 

in  the  negative. 

JAMES  R.  THOMPSON. 

Taken  and  subscribed  before 
me,  July  17th,  1850. 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 
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(No.  79.)    In  Committee,  Bushn ell's  Basin,  July   19th,   1860. 
Present,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Town  send. 

Monroe  county,  ss :  Thomas  B.  V.  Durand  being  called  on  the 
part  of  the  State  officers,  says — I  reside  at  Bushnell's  Basin,  and  hare 
a  little  over  nine  years  last  past ;  my  profession  is  practicing  physi- 
cian and  surgeon;  I  know  of  the  great  break  which  occurred  here  in 
May  last ;  at  the  time  of  the  break  the  general  rumor  was,  it  was 
thought  by  some  to  have  proceeded  from  rats  ;  that  was  about  as 
general  an  opinion  as  any  ;  I  did  not,  before  the  break,  hear  of  the 
existence  of  a  leak  at  that  point ;  I  first  heard  of  a  leak  there  on  the 
night  of  the  break,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  I  was  stand* 
ing  upon  the  bank  near  the  break  ;  I  should  most  undoubtedly  have 
heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  leak,  if  it  had  been  generally  talked 
of  in  the  neighborhood,  because  I  am  frequently  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing the  neighbors  in  the  evening,  and  talking  over  the  transactions 
of  the  day  ;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Dygert  who  first  mentioned  the  exis- 
tence of  the  leak  ;  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  the  first  man  who  told  me  of 
the  leak  who  had  seen  it ;  Mr.  Lyman  Hugh  also  told  me  of  the  leak; 
he  said  that  he  saw  the  leak  the  day  of  the  break,  and  went  and  turn- 
ed his  horses  off  the  lot  below;  Mr.  Hiram  Collins,  also  Mr.  Wood; 
don't  know  but  Mr.  Hill  and  one  or  two  others  who  I  don't  now  re- 
member; the  leak  was  spoken  of  in  this  way  :  "  I  knew  there  was  a 
leak  there;"  the  leak  was  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  break,  but 
more  frequently  without  any  connection  with  the  break  ;  from  a  con- 
versation which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Hugh  since  I  have  testified,  I 
now  think  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  I  never  had  any  conversation 
with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  leak;  I  think  the  break  gave  rise  to 
the  conversations  about  the  leak  ;  I  am  in  no  way  interested  or  con- 
nected with  the  canal ;  I  associate  freely,  and  am  as  intimate  as  friend- 
ly intercourse  would  require  with  those  who  have  charge  and  work 
upon  our  canals  ;  I  swear  positively  that  I  never  heard  directly  or  in- 
directly of  the  leak  previous  to  the  break ;  it  is  my  impression  if  the 
break  bad  pot  occurred,  that  I  should  never  have  heard  of  the  leak; 
the  reason  why  I  think  so  is,  because  it  was  reported  to  have  exist- 
ed for  so  long  a  time  and  I  had  not  heard  of  it;  the  report  informed 
me  that  it  must  have  existed  there  for  some  time  ;  I  claim  to  have  as 
good  a  memory  as  most  men ;   I  wish  to  explain  that  the  horses  I 
spoke  of  as  Mr.  Hugh's,  were  those  of  Mr.  Crowell  Earl's,  probably; 
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the  way  I  heard  of  Mr.  Earl's  horses  bei.tyg  removed^,  was,  by.  general 
report  that  night. 

The  general  question  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

THOS  B.  V.DURAND. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me>  1 
this  19th  day  of  July,  1850.      J 

R.  M.!McIntosh,  CA'n.  pro  ttm. 

(No.  80.)    In  committee  at  Bushnell's  .Basin,  JuJy  18tb,  188*0. 
.Present,  Mb  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Church, rMr.  Townsend. 

*  Monroe  county,  ss:  Thos.  S.  Foster,  being  duly  sworn,  >  says:  I 
reside  irn  Fairport  village;  lam  now  and  from  March,  1849,  have  been 
uitder  Mr.  Thompson  as  superintendent,  foreman. upon  S*ate*cow.  My 
jurisdiction  extends  from  the  east  line  of  this  county  to  gravel' bed, 
£  a  mile  west  of  BushnelPs.  Within  my  jurisdiction  lies  that- por- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal  upon  which*  the  great  break  occurred  the  last 
Tuesday  in  May  last.  My  duties  are  to  see  that  the  canal  is  kept  in 
repair,  and  to  attend  to  repairs.  It  is  also  my  duty  frequently  to 
pass  over  the  line  and  see  that  there  is  no  danger  of » breaks,  and  to 
watch  for  leaks  or  leakages  in  embankments.  It  has  always  i  been 
•considered  that  about  Bushnell's  Basil*  there  has  been  the  greatest 
danger  from  breaks;  with  one  exception  I  think  that  all  breaks  of 
any  amount  occurring  upon  this  14  mile  level  have  occurred  .within 
£ne  mile  of  that  place.  Something  tike  a  fortnight  after  the  water 
Was  let  into' the  canal  last  spring,  'Mr.  James  Lawrence  came 40  the 
gravel  bed  where*  I  was  loading  and  said  that  his  boy,  the <day  before, 
had  been  shooting  rats  at  the  slaughter-house,  and  think  he  made 
use  df  the  words,  uand  he  has  discovered  a  spring  or  a  kakt^tare, 
or  some  thing  of  that  kind,  and  wanted  me  to  go«fawn  and  look,  at 
it."  I  went  down  with  Mr.  Lawrence  and  looked  at  it;  I  think  it 
Was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  slaughter-house,  and  from  *4  to  6 
feet  from  it  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  stream  of  water  that  came  up 
between  a  couple  of  roots  near  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  aa  oak  tree,  at  a 
point  from  15  to  20  feet  below  the  towing-path.  I  examined  the 
water  when  called  to  look  at  it,  and  did  not  apprehend  any  danger 
from  it  at  all.  We  kept  a  watch  upon  it  nights;  {I  employed >ibut 
one  man  at  a  time  to  watch  it,  but  different  men  at  different  times;  I 
do  not  know  now  where  but  one  man  is  that  I  kept  to  watch  it;,  one 
man  was  Joseph  Gunsoll,  Simon  Groat,  Samuel  Bortle, ,  Albert  t*ee, 
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and  changed  round,  pne  one  night  and  another  the  next;  I  saw  it  as 
often  as  every  other  day,  and  sometimes  every  day.  The  reason 
why  I  gave  it  so  particular  attention  was,  because  some  expressed 
fear  that  there  would  be  a  break  there,  Mr.  James  Lawrence,  I  can't 
mention  the^names  of  others.  The  truth  is,  I  thought  there  were 
some  in  this  vicinity  that  bad  as  leaves  there  would  be  a  break  there 
as  not;  they  wished  the  slaughter-house  removed;  it  created  a  bad 
stench,  and  I  should  think  was  a  nuisance  to  them,  and  for  that 
reason  I  watched  it  closer  than  I  otherwise  would.  *My  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  break  I  think  the  first  week  in  May,  and  from 
that  time  I  directed  the  attention  of  the  watch  particularly  to  this 
spot;  I  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  watch  upon  the  canal  east  of 
that,  but  then  charged  the  watch  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
spot,  and  continued  to  employ  them  longer  than  I  should  have  done 
had  it  not  been  for  that  leak.  I  dismissed  the  watch  perhaps  a  week 
previous  to  the  break;  I  then  thought  it  out  of  all  danger,  if  there 
had  been  any.  I  saw  the  leak  a  little  after  3  o'clock  Monday  after- 
noon the  day  before  the  break;  it  had  continued  to  grow  smaller 
from  the  first  time  I  saw  it.  No  one  except  Mr.  Lawrence  and  some 
of  my  own  crew  were  ever  there  with  me.  I  never  received  any 
communication  from  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Parks,  Mr.  Hastings,  nor  any 
other  person  relative  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  leak, 
except  perhaps  a  casual  conversation  with  Mr.  Hastings,  as  I  now 
remember.  I  did  not  mention  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  superintendent, 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  leak  there  until  the  day  before  the  break;  I 
then  told  him,  as  he  was  asking  me  if  I  had  reduced  the  number  of 
my  hands  as  he  had  written  me,  to  5;  I  told  him  I  had  taken  off  the 
watch;  that  there  had  been  a  leak  at  the  place,  but  that  it  had  pretty 
much  dried  up,  and  I  had  taken  off  the  watch.  Tbis  was  the  con- 
versation that  I  had  with  Mr.  Thompson  about  reducing  the  number 
of  hands  on  the  scow.  I  should  think  I  saw  Mr.  Thompson  more 
than  three  times  from  the  time  I  discovered  the  leak  to  the  time  of 
the  break.  Mr.  Hiram  S.  Collins  was  employed  by  me,  with  the 
.consent  of  Mr.  Thompson,  as  foreman  to  bottom  out  that  portion  of 
the  canal  last  spring.  I  visited  that  leakage  twice,  once  between  the 
hours  of  8  and  9  A.  M.,  and  between  3  and  4  P.  M.,  the  day  before 
the  break;  it  was  my  rule  to  stop  there  as  I  was  going  by.  The 
water  only  wet  the  soil  about  three  feet  from  the  point  where  it  made 
IS  appearance;  the  whole  height  of  the  embankment  at  that  point  is 
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about  thirty  feet.  I  never  at  any  time  saw  that  break  when  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  from  it  could  not  have  been  passed  through 
a  goose  quill  I  should  think.  The  leak  was  east  from  the  NE  cor- 
ner of  the  slaughter-house,  and  below  the  made  embankment  through 
the  natural  soil,  and  perhaps  70  feet  through  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canal.  If  I  had  thought  there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  a  break 
there  1  should  have  communicated  it  to  the  superintendent  at  once. 
I  have  known  this  section  of  the  canal  ever  since  it  was  built. 

Wherever  there  is  any  embankments  between  this  and  Fairport, 
the  soil  is  such  that  it  leaks  as  a  general  thing,  some  of  them  con- 
stantly running  for  years,  and  people  have  to  ditch  their  lands  on  that 
account;  but  at  the  embankment  where  this  break  occurred  I  have 
never  known  of  leaks  before;  it  is  situated  off  here.  There  was  about 
40  feet  at  the  bottom  of  embankment  carried  off  by  the  break,  and 
from  80  to  100  at  the  top.  There  was  to  my  knowledge  no  leak  or 
appearance  of  a  spring  there  before,  and  until  shown  to  me  by  Mr* 
Lawrence;  I  know  of  no  leaks  or  appearance  of  leaks  now  within 
perhaps  106  rods  of  where  this  break  occurred.  I  receive  as  foreman 
12s.  per  day,  and  employ  generally  5  or  6  hands  at  7s.  per  day;  I 
furnish  the  horse  by  which  my  boat  is  towed,  5s.  per  day  and  kept 
at  my  expense;  we  calculate  and  do  work  10  hours  per  day;  I  have 
the  verbal  permission  of  Commissioner  Hinds  to  usq  my  team;  I 
board  my  hands.  The  general  question  was  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. T.  S.  POSTER. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me, 
this  18th  day  of  July,  1850. 

R.  McIntosh,  Chatoman,  pro  lm. 

(No.  81.)  In  committee,  Bushnell's  Basin,  July  19th,  1850;  pre- 
sent, Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss :  Geo.  W.  Green  being  called  on  the  part  of  the 
state  officers,  says :  I  reside  at  Bushnell's  Basin  ;  my  occupation  is 
keeping  a  public  house  and  reside  a  little  over  100  rods  from  the 
break ;  my  occupation  brings  me  in  contact  with  considerable  many 
people.  I  was  at  home  during  the  month  of  May  last ;  I  have  no 
recollection  of  hearing  of  the  leak  at  the  place  of  the  great  break 
until  the  night  of  the  break  after  it  occurred.  I  should  have  suppos- 
ed that  if  the  leak  had  been  much  talked  of  m  the  neighborhood  I 
should  have  been  likely  to  have  heard  of  it — I  might  not ;  my  house 
is  not  more  than  four  rods  from  the  canal. .  The  leak  might  have 
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'  been  conversed  about  in  my  presence  before  the  break  and  I  not  have 
beard  it;  but  if  I  had  heard  it  I  should  not  have  been  likely  to 
have  forgotten  it.  I  frequently  hear  of  leaks  east  of  here,  but  none 
west ;  my  property  was  no  way  endangered  by  the  break  ;  the  result 
of  that  break  was  a  pecuniary  benefit  to  me.     Mr.  Samuel  Fairbanks 

'first  mentioned  the  existence  of  the  leak  tome  the  night  of  the  break. 
He  said  there  had  been  a  leak  there  for  some  time. 

The  general  question  w?s  answered  in  the  negative. 

GEORGE  W.  GREEN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me) 
this  19th  day  of  July,  1850.      \ 

R.  McIvtosh,  Chnirin an  -pro  tem. 

(No,«2.)  In  committee,  Buabnell's  Basin,  July  19th,  1850;  $re~ 
'Stinty  Messrs. -Mcintosh,  Chureh,  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss  :  Daniel  Benjamin  being  duly  sworn,  sajs:  I 
reside  in  this  village,  perhaps  30  or  40  rods  from  where  the  recent 
break  occurred  on  the  Erie  canal ;  I  was  at  and  saw  the  point  where 
the  leak  was,  about  three  times  before  the  break  occurred ;  the  leak 
1  was  at  the  root  of  the  oak  tree ; { I  was  then  confident  there  would 
be  a  break  there  ;  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  anything  like  a  leakage 
'  or  spring  in  that  vicinity  before.  I  have  iived  there,«n  my  plawfor 
It)  years  past ;  1  never  knew  of  any  break  occurring  .in  that  high 
embankment ;  I  have  no  idea  there  would  ever  have  been  a  hrc*k 
there  had  it  not  been  for  the  building  drawing  like  rats  there. 

The  break  east  of  this  about  four  years  ago,  occurred  by  the  bot- 
tom of  the  culvert  breaking  through.  I  never  heard  of  a  break  in 
the  vicinity  occasioned. by  a  leak  excepting  this  one.  The  slaughter 
house  smelt  bad  and  was  a  sort  of  a  nuisance  at  my  house. 

The  general  question  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

DANIEL  BENJAMIN. 

"Subscribed  to  and  sworn  before  me  ? 
this  13th  day  6f  July,  1850.       \ 

'  R*  «McIa*o8H ,  Chairman  pro  tern. 

(No.  83.)  In  c ofc mi t te e T  JBushoelPs  Basin,  July  19tb,  1850.  Pre- 
(sent,  Mr.  Mcintosh,! Mr.  Church,  Mr.. Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss:  Erastus4K.  Case  being  called  and  sworn,  says: 

; 


100  rods  I  should  judge  from  the  recent  break  in  the  Eric-  canal ; 
that  break  occurred  at  about  half-past  seven  in  the  evening ;  d  had 
beard,  quite  a  number  of  times  previous  to  that  break,  that'  there- was 
a  leak  in  or  through  the  embankment  at  that  point;  I  was  present  at' 
a  conversation  between  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  Lyma&Hugh  yesterday,  ire 
my  bar  room;  I  would  not  be  certain,  but  think  in  that  conversation 
the  leak  was  spoken  of  as  located  near  the  tree,  at  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  slaughter-house  ;  Mr.  Hugh,  at  that  time,  expressed  him- 
self as  of  the  belief  that  that  leak  was  the  cause  of  the  break,  and 
that  the  break  was  the  result  of  carelessness ;  Mr.  Hugh  first  inform- 
ed me  of  the  break;  I  did  not  go  to  the  break  with  him ;  I  went  right 
off  to  the  break  as  soon  as  I  beard  of  it;  think  I  got  there  before  Mr. 
Hugh;  I  think  some  of  the  east  end  of  the  slaughter  bouse  was  gone 
when  I  got  there  ;  the  subject  of  the  leak  was  frequently  spoken  of 
in  my  public  house  before  the  break;  I  would  not  be  positive  that  in 
the  conversation  yesterday  the  tree  was  spoken  of,  or  the  particu- 
lar situation  of  the  leak;  it  might  have  been  spoken  of,  but  1  won't 
be  sure,  but  I  don't  think  it  was,  still  it  might  have  been.  I  should 
think  Mr.  Foster  was  a  man  who  attended  to  his  business  as  strictly 
as  any;  man;  .never  heard  the  slightest  complaint  against  him  till  since  , 
the  break;  I  have  heard  people  say  since  the  break  that  the  leak 
should  have  been  looked  into  and  saved;  think  I  have  heard  two  or 
three  say  so;  cannot  tell  who  they  were;  it  was  a  fact  I  heard  spoken 
of  a  dozen  times,  that  danger,  was  apprehended  of  a  break  from  that 
leak;  it  is  not  from  positive  recollection  that  I  state  that  Mr.  Hugh 
did  not  go  to  the  break  with  me,  but  because  I  have  been  told  he  no- 
tified others  in  a  different  direction  after  he  told  me;  when  he  told  me  ' 
he  came  running  in  and  said  there  was  a  break  up  at  the  slaughter- 
house; he  never  discovered  it  more  definitely  to  me  at  that  time  or 
afterwards  that  I  recollect  of. 

The  general  question  answered  in  the  negative. 

ERASTUS  K.  CASE,  la. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me;  i 

this  19th  day  of  July,  i860.      J 

R.  McIntosh,  Ch'tt.  pro  ton. 
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(No.  84.)     In  committee,  Bushnell's  basin,  July   19th,   1850. 
Present,  Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Town  send. 

t 
Monroe  county,  ss.     James  F.  Lawrence,  being  duly  sworn  says,  I 

reside  at  the  village  of  Bushnell's  Basin;  I  was  living  here  at  the  time 
the  regent  break  occurred  in  the  canal,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
here;  I  reside  probably  50  rods  from  the  break;  my  attention  was 
first  called  to  leakage  in  the  embankment  the  fore  part  of  May  last 
by  my  boy,  when  I  went  directly  to  it  and  examined  it,  and  found  it 
located  at  the  northeat  corner  of  the  slaughter-house,  at  the  roots  of  a 
white  oak  tree;  the  body  of  the  tree  stood  about  square  with  the 
slaughter-house,  and  about  two  feet  further  from  the  canal  *than  the 
slaughter-house;  after  the  examination  of  the  leak,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  inform  Mr.  Foster  at  once  of  it,  and  went  directly  and  done  so; 
I  am  not  now,  nor  was  I  then  any  way  connected  with  the  canal  by 
which  it  would  become  my  duty  to  do  so,  and  only  went  as  a  private 
citizen;  he  went  with  me  and  examined  it;  I  went  up  to  it  and  ex- 
amined it  again  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  before  the  break;  there  was 
then  no  particular  change,  except  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  course 
of  the  water  had  shifted  its  direction  after  it  came  to  the  surface; 
there  was  I  should  think,  no  increase  in  quality  of  the  water  flowing. 
I  was  gone  from  home  considerable  of  the  intermediate  time;  when  I 
hat  seen  this  leak,  I  did  not  apprehend  any  immediate  danger  from 
it  J  the  stream  was  a  small  one  boiling  up;  when  I  first  saw  it  I  had 
my  doubts  where  it  came  from,  whether  it  came  from  the  canal;  the 
water  appeared  to  be  cold  and  clear;  I  did  not  suppose  the  water  would 
run  so  clear  from  the  canal  at  that  season  of  the  year;  perhaps  ten 
years  or  more  before  this,  in  cleaning  out  the  bottom  of  canal,  I  had 
seen  a  spring  issuing  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  canal,  from  the 
side  hill  into  the  canal,  10  or  15  rods  at  the  east  of  this,  but  not  since 
to  notice  it;  I  told  Mr.  Foster  of  that  fact;  the  break  was  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  west  end  of  this  level;  there  is  a  waste 
weir  situate  between  the  break  and  west  end  of  the  level;  from  the 
break  to  the  east  end  of  the  level^is  11 J  or  12  miles;  I  visited  the 
break  after  the  water  had  run  out;  I  cant  tell,  I  paid  but  very  little 
attention  tp  it;  it  is  mere  guess  work,  but  I  should  think  the  bed  of 
the  canal  was  excavated  by  the  water  west  of  the  break  about  tea 
rods,  and  east,  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  rods;  the  water  also  on 
both  sides  of  the  break,  had  washed  away  the  inside  of  the  tow-path 
nearly  to  the  outside,  not  on  the  west  side  more  than  a  rod  or  two, 
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and  on  the  east  nearly  sixty  rods;  there  was  a  tallow  shop  standing 
at  the  west  end  of  the  slaughterhouse,  that  was  not  carried  away  by 
the  break;  my  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  rats  as  he  told  me 
at  the  slaughter-house;  he  discovered  the  leak  a  day  or  two  before 
he  told  me  as  he  said;  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  tell  me  then,  he  said 
he  did  not  think  about  it;  I  went  immediately  over  there;  I  had  fre- 
quently seen  large  rats  at  that  slaughter-house;  when  I  first  arrived 
at  the  break,  the  tree  where  the  leak  was,  stood  hold  only  by  the 
main  root  in  about  the  centre  of  the  breach,  perhaps  a  little  east  of  the 
centre,  it  had  fallen  over;  the  break  upon  the  level  was  so  situated, : 
that  the  current  of  water  before  the  bottom  of  the  canal  was  washed 
out,  would  have  a  tendency  to  extend  the  breach  west  more  than  to ' 
the  east  of  the  first  break;  after  the  bottom  was  washed  out  to  a  level 
of  the  break,  then  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  wash  upon  the  eastern 
bank  the  most;  I  did  not  reach  the  break  till  after  the  bottom  was 
washed  out.     What  I  have  stated  as  to  tht  tendency  of  the  currents, 

is  a  matter  of  opinion  only;  in  coming  in  a  direct  course  from 
the  water  in  the  canal  from  the  point  where  the  leak  occurred,  it 
must  have  come  nearly  sixty  feet;  I  think  a  small  stream  of  water 
passing  through  earth  that  distance  from  the  canal,  in  temperature  and 
appearance,  would  resemble  spring  water;  the  appearance  of  the  leak 
was  such  that  any  one  might  reasonably  mistake  it  for  a  spring; 
there  were  no  reasons  for  supposing  that  might  have  been  a  spring 
than  as  I  have  mentioned;  none  in  the  vicinity,  except  as  I  stated;  the 
one  I  seen  10  or  15  rods  on  the  opposite  bank  some  ten  years  or 
more  before;  there  was  a  pond  just  below  the  slaughter-house  per- 
haps three  rods  from  the  tallow  house;  this  was  one  of  a  chain  of 
ponds  in  the  neighborhood  that  are  supposed  to  feed  each  other;  the 
water  of  these  ponds  is  different  from  any  other  water  in  the 
neighborhood;  it  is  soft  water.  The  nearest  pond  of  the  chain  to 
this,  is  about  a  mile  or  over  from  this  lying  in  the  town  of  Perrinton, 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  canal.  In  order  to  communicate  with 
this,  the  water  would  have  to  pass  under  the  canal;  I  never  thought 
this  water  from  the  leak  came  from  the  other  pond,  it  was  too  high. 
Since  the  break,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  where  they  made 
large  excavations  to  get  earth  for  repairing,  the  earth  has  been  wet 
in  dry  weather.     Tbe  general  question  answered  in  the  negative. 

J.  P.  LAWRENCE. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  ? 
this  18th  day  of  July,  1850.      }. 

R.  McIntosh,  Chaiitnan)  pro  tern. 
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(No.  85:)    In  committee,  BfcshgelPs  Bisto,  July  19th,  1850. 
Present,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Tbwnsend.1 

Monroe  county;  ss:  Stephen  R,  Hunt  being,  called  on  the  part  of 
the  State  officers  and  sworn,  says — I  reside  at  Bushnell's  Basin,  and 
have  foi  six  years  past;  I  hare  known  three  breaks  in  this  vicinity 
within  that  time;  I  am  a  gjcocery  man  oa  the  banks  of  the  canal;  I 
am  brought  in  daily  contact  with  many  people  living  in  the  place;  I 
know- of  the  great  break  which  occurred  in  May  last;,  I  first  heard  of 
the  tatk'wheo  the  break  occurred,, some  few  days  after  the  break  oc- 
cuirod^I  beard  no  rumors  whatever  of  the  dangejr  of  a  break  before 
it  occurred.   My  opinion  is  that  the  work  of  repairing  the  bre^k  after 
it  occurred,  was  remarkably,  well  conducted^  I  know  that  no  break 
has  occurred  ia  the  high  embankment  sincel  have  been  acquainted 
with/it^.I  don't  know  of  any; other  breaks  in  the  vicinity,  occasioned 
by.  le*ks$  I  donH  know*  as  I  beard  of  the  leak  till  about  the  time  the 
bqpAs  beg^n  to  run  after  the  repair  of  the  break;  I  live  about  100  rods 
fcOm  the  place  where  the  bfleak  occurred;  I  should  have  been  likely, 
to  have  heaj&d  of  the  leak  if  it  bad  been  generally,  talked  about  here 
in.  the  place.  So  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Fos- 
tet,  as*  soow  man,  .has  been  very  good)  I  am  not  a  man  apt  to  inter- 
est myself  4n  the  latest  news  -circulating  in  the  neighborhood;  I  claim 
to.attqnd  to  my  own  hesinesftand  Let  other  people^'  alone;  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned  a  number  of  times,  frequently  since  the  break, 
that  tk*re  was  aleak  there  before  the  break;  it  was  spoken  of  in  the 
conversation  and  speaking  of  the  break;  I  did  not  hear  them  say  that 
it  I  was.  the  cause  of  the  break)  I;  think  more  frequently  since  yesterday 
than  at  ahy  other  time;  my  position  is  such  that  I  am  brought  in  con- 
tact wHh  the  yarns  of  the  day,,  aid  ha>ve  to  hear  them  whether  I  want 
ta  or  not. 
The  general  question,  put  audi  answered  in  the  negative, 

8.  R.  HUNT. 

Safeactibed  and  sworn  before  me,  ) 
this  19th  day  of  July,  1860.      J 

(No.  8(5.)  In  committee,  Bushnell's  Basin,  July  18th,  1850. 
Present,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss:  Joseph  Brown  being  called  and  duly  sworn,  says; 
I  reside  in  this  place;  I  was  in  the  village  at  the  time  the  break  occurred 
west  of  here  in  May  last;  previous  to  that,  I  had  heard  a  good  deal 
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said  about  a  leak  at  that  point,  and 'on  Monday  about  10  A.  M.%  the 
day  before  the  break,  I  went  down  there  to  see  it,  on  my  way  to  gath- 
er greens;  and  as  I  had  heard  it  said  that  the  water  from  that  leak 
looked  clear,  and  not    like  the  water  from  the  canal,  I  looked  at  it 
particularly;  it  appeared  t6  be  of  a  darkish  color,  and  like  canal  wa- 
ter; it  appeared  to  me,  and   I  then  made  up  my  mind  that   it  came 
from  the  canal;  I  should  think  the  orifice  from  which  the  water  was 
flowing  was  nearly  or'  quite  one  inch;  the  quantity  of  water  passing 
was  not  as  much  as  could  be  forced  through  that  space;  it  was  at  the 
roots  of  an  oak:  tree;  near  and   north-east  from  the  corner  of  the 
sl&ughter-hbuse;  as*  the  water  i&ued,  it  created  a  current  upon  the 
sttrfacefor  some  10  or  12   feet  and  then  appeared  to  soak  into  the 
saed,  but  its  effect   cottfd '  be  seen,  and   the  ground  wad  wet   d&wtt 
to  the  pond  some  10  or  12  rods,  where  the  ground  had  been  dry  be* 
fore;  it  was  generally  talked  of  in-  this  place  that  there  was  danger  of 
a  break  from  thifr  leak;  this  leak  was  a  subject  pretty  generally  coir*' 
versed  about  at  that  time  in  this  place  amerig  neighbors;  it*waftTJOt 
many  minutes  after1  the- bteak  occurred,  before' I  was  there*  from  ap-- 
peafraneea  I  should  think  the  break  must  have  occurred  at  the  point 
of  the  leakage  at  the  root  of  the  tree;  that  eni  of  the  slaughter-nous** 
wasgonfe;  with  the  etiAadkment,  for  some  crfettince  this  side,  whHe  the 
other  end  of  the  slaughter-house  was  still  standing;  whet*  I  ^awthe* 
leak,  I  thought  it  would  eventually  lead  to  a  break}  when  I  returned  I1 
told  Mr.  Fairbanks  if  that  water  was  '  clear  before*  it  was  not  then; 
it  was  about  the  same  color  as  it  was  in  the  canal.  I  have  resided  here 
for  12  years  past;  I  hare  seen  three1  breaks  here;  never  saw  a»leak 
before  that  produced  a  breaks  I  never*  saw   a  running  leak  before. 
The  general  question  was  answered  in  the  negative; 

JOSEPH  BROWN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me, ) 
this  18th  day  of  July,  1850.      J 

R.  McIntosh,  CA'n.  pro  (em. 

(No.  87.)  In  committee,  Busbneil's  Basin,  July  18th,  l&50i 
Present,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss :  Crowell  Earl  being  duly  sworn,  says :  I 
now,  and  for  some  sixteen  years,  have  resided  in  this  neighborhood '; 
I  was  at  the  leakage  which  I  think  produced  the  recent  break  in  the 
canal  west  of  this,  about  two  weeks  before  the  break  occurred;  it 
was  right  at  the  roots  of  an  oak  tree  standing  at  the  north-east  corner 
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of  the  slaughter  house ;  Mr.  Frisbie  and  William  Williams  were 
there  frith  me ;  the  leak  was  not  then  a  very  rapid  one ;  dropped 
off  over  some  logs  that  lay  there.  I  saw  it  again  the  day  it  broke ; 
it  had  then  materially  increased.  I  went  up  to  plow  the  slaughter 
house  yard  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Fairbanks  went  up  with  me.  I  saw  as  we 
commenced  plowing,  where  water  had  run  either  from  rain  or  from 
the  leak,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  the  yard,  but  I  thought 
then  and  still  do,  that  it  came  from  the  leak ;  I  told  Mr.  Fairbanks 
then  that  there  was  no  use  of  plowing  there,  that  if  that  leaks  like 
that,  it  would  break  away  and  our  labor  would  all  go  for  nothing. 
We  then  went  up  and  looked  at  it ;  says  I,  Mr.  Fairbanks  what  do 
you  think,  had  we  better  plow  or  not  ?  he  said  if  we  did  nofctry  we. 
should  not  raise  anything,  and  if  we  do  plow  and  the  canal  breaks 
we  shall  not  get  anything,  we  may  as  well  try.  Then  Mr.  Fairbanks 
said,  have  you  seen  this  other  leak  ?  says  I,  no.  He  then  went  west 
of  that  about  a  rod  or  a  rod  and  a  half,  and  showed  me  another  leak, 
which  was  much  smaller;  no  stream;  the  water  soaked  the  ground 
there  and  made  it  wet  for  a  half  a  rod  around  ;  the  water  was  coming: 
through  at  no  particular  point  as  I  could  see ;  I  did  not  get  down 
close  to  it.  I  went  back  and  went  to  plowing,  and  plowed  till  most 
5  P.  M. ;  commenced  a  little  before  1.  Mr.  Alva  Parks  had  salt  in 
the  slaughter  house,  and  Mr.  George  Wright  upon  the  towing  path  ; 
and  Mr.  Parks  told  me  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before,  that  if  the 
leak  increased  and  showed  any  more  danger  to  draw  the  salt  away. 
I  told  Mr.  Fairbanks  that  he  had  better  write  to  Mr.  Parks  to  remove 
his  salt,  and  he  did  write  that  day.  1  quit  plowing  because  I  had  a 
young  team  and  thought  I  had  done  enough ;  1  did  not  like  to  stay 
there  ;  I  took  my  plow  out  of  the  hog  yard  into  the  cattle  yaid  for 
fear  of  a  break  ;  that  night  the  canal  broke  ;  when  I  got  to  the  break 
the  tree  was  torn  up,  the  embankment  th\s  way  and  the  east  half  of 
slaughter  house  gone.  I  never  heard  or  knew  of  the  other  leak  west 
till  Mr  Fairbanks  showed  it  to  me  that  day  ;  I  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks  writing  to  Mr.  Parks,  except  what  he  told  me.  I  heard 
no  particular  talk  about  this  place  respecting  the  leak.  I  talked  with 
Mr.  Parks,  Mr.  Bortle,  Mr.  Frisbie  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  about  the 
leak  only.  I  told  Mr.  Herman  Campbell  when  I  came  down  from 
plowing,  that  if  they  did  not  attend  to  that  leak  up  there  I  guessed 
they  would  have  a  pretty  good  break  within  a  fortnight.  The  reason 
why  I  told  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  write  to  Mr.  Parks  about  the  salt  was 


a  break  so  early.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Foster  I  thought 
he  attended  to  his  business  as  well  as  any  of  them  ;  have  never 
worked  with  him ;  it  is  my  principle  to  attend  to  my  own  business. 
I  saw  a  leak  on  the  canal  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  this  village 
last  spring,  which  had  been  there  to  my  knowledge  for  some  two 
season^ ;  there  have  been  many  attempts  made  to  stop  it ;  I  don't 
know  whether  they  have  succeeded  or  not ;  there  is  not  much  of  an 
embankment  there ;  when  I  saw  it  a  year  ago  last  spring  it  was  four 
times  as  large  as  the  one  producing  this  break ;  they  were  then  at 
work  trying  to  stop  it.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  leaks  east  of  this 
.on  the  eanal,  but  none  west. 

The  general  question  was  put  witness,  and  answered  by  the  wit- 
ness in  the  negative. 

CROWELL    *  EARL. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before 
thi6  18th  day  of  July,  _ 

McIntosh,  CVn  pro  tern. 


tefore  me,  ) 
,1850.     j 


(No.  88.)  In  committee,  BushnelFs  Basin,  July  18th,  1860;  pre- 
sent, Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Town  send. 

.  _ 

Monroe  county,  ss :  Samuel  Fairbanks  being  duly  sworn,  says :  I 
reside  in  the  village  of  Bushnell's  Basin,  and  have  for  14  years  past, 
and  reside  directly  upon  the  Erie  canal, about  one-half  mile  east  from 
where  the  recent  breach  occurred.  I  saw  the  leakage  in  the  canal 
at  that  point,  I  think  about  four  times,  previous  to  the  break  ;  it  was 
at  the  root  of  an  oak  three,  about  four  feet  fron  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  slaughter  house.  I  saw  it  within  two  days  after  it  was  first 
discovered — soon  after  the  canal  was  filled,  I  think  in  April ;  it  was 
then  quite  small  and  clear — came  up  among  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
At  that  time  the  water  settled  into  the  ground  and  did  not  run  over 
four  or  five  feet  from  where  it  issued.  The  next  two  times  there  was 
no  particular  variation  in  its  appearance  ;  the  second  time  was  some 
four  or  five  days  after,  and  the  third,  perhaps  a  fortnight  after  the  first 
time.  The  la^t  time  I  saw  it  was  the  day  it  broke,  something  after  one 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  with  Mr.  Earl;  it  had  then  increased  in  size  not  very 
materially;  I  could  not  see  as  any  more  water  oozed  out,  but  it  had 
run  further  towaid  the  pond  eight  or  ten  rods  from  it — a  natural 
pond.  The  last  time  I  saw  that  there  was  sand  in  the  water  as  it 
raised  among  the  ro^ts  of  the  tree;  I  then  considered  there  was 
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danger  of  a  break,  not  before  that  any  danger  at  aft.  I  thought 
there  was  danger  of  the  property  in  the  store  house1  or  slaughter 
house,  and  at  2  p.  m.  that  day  I  wrote  to  Abram  Phrks,  at  Victor, 
who  was  concerned  in  the  property,  that  I  thought  there  was  danger 
of  a  break  there,  and  that  whatever  property  they  had  there  they 
had  better  secure.  I  had  seen  Mr.  Parke  about  two  weeks  before 
and  told  him  about  the  leak  there,  as  I  knew  he  had  property  there* 
and  I  thought  it  was  for  his  interest  to  look  to  it,  and  ha  went  toaee 
it;  this  was  ten  days  or  a  fortnight?  before  the  break  occtnredv 
When  he  returned  he  said  he  did  not  apprehend  any  danger* 

I  now  state  that  an  additional  reason  I  had  for  writing  far  him  to 
remove  the  salt  was,  that  it  was  on  the  tow-path  and  was  wasting ;  ' 
the  main  reason  was,  that  I  thought  there  would  be  a  break  there. 
No  one  was  with  me  when  I  went  to  see  the  leak  except  the  last  time 
when  Mr.  E*4-was  along.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  I  went  on  purpose 
to  see  it,  but  neither  of  the  other)  times;  I  <  often;  heard  the  leak' 
spoken  of  in  this  neighborhood ;  soifte  apprehended  there  wa* danger 
of  a  break  and  some  did  not.  Danger  was  apprehended  because  it 
wascon  the  gGtund  where  there  never  had  been  any  leak.  I  did  not 
hear  any  one  apprehend  any:  immediate  danger- from  the  leak  till  the 
day  the  break  occurred — I  don't  remember  who  now;  beard  Mr. 
Foster?* , men  speak  more  frequently  than  others;  they  were  in  at 
my(  grocery,  store  nights  and  mornings  as  they  had  been  watching. 

There  is  a  leak  into  the  cellar  of  my  house  more  than  ten  times 
larger  than  this  one ;  has  to  my  knowledge  been  there  for  twelve 
years,  and  probably  since  the  canal  was  built.  I  think  from  the 
canal  I  suffer  no  inconvenience,  but  rather  a  convenience ;  there  is  a 
drain  from  my  cellar  for  the  surplus  water  to  escape.  I  consider 
Mr.  Foster  as  careful  and  diligent  an  officer  as  I  have  seen  upon  the 
canal  for  the  last  fourteen  years  ;  I  have  heard  some  of  his  men  say 
that  he  worked  them  too  hard — that  is  the  only  complaint  I  have 
heard.  I  heard  Mr.  Foster  say  there  was  a  leak  there,  but  that  he 
did  not  apprehend  any  immediate  danger  from  it ;  I  know  that  he 
kept  men  watching  there  night  and  day  ;  I  don't  know  for  how  long. 
I  thought  Mr.  Foster  gave  this  leak  all  the  attention  be  possibly 
could.  The  last  time  I  was  there  I  saw  two  leaks,  the  second  one 
near  the  centre  of  the  slaughter  house,  a  rod  or  a  rod  and  one-half 
west  from  the  other ;  I  never  before  that  day  had  heard  of  more  than 
one.     I  have  seen  leaks  east  of  this  place  of  fourteen  years  standing* 
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One  reason  why  danger  was  apprehended  from  this  leak  was  he- 
-cause  it  was  upon  a  portion  of  the  canal  where  leaks  bad  never  occur- 
red before  since  I  have  been  here.  The  leakage  into  my  cellar  is 
through  the  natural  earth.  One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  leaks 
in  the  canal  in  this  vicinity  is,  that  they  are  more  usually  through  the 
/  natural  earth  and  not  the  made  embankment.  From  my  knowledge 
and  observation  before  and  after  the  break,  I  think  the  break  was 
caused  by  the  leak  issuing  from  the  roots  of  the  tree  ;  I  think  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  found  that  leakage.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  such  kind  of  work  ;  I  told  Mr.  Earl  there  might  be  a 
break  there  in  twelve  bourse  and  perhaps  not  in  six  months.  If  I 
had  thought  it  would  occur  that  night  I  should  have  sent  'Mr.  Foster 
notice. 

The,  general  question  was  put  and  answered  in  the  negative. 

SAMUEL  FAIRBANKS. 

,  Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  ) 
this  18th  day  of  July,  1860.      J 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman  pro  tern. 

(No.  89.)     In   committee,   BuabnelFs  Basin,  July    19th,    1850. 
Present,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Church,  MrJTownsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss.  Lyman  Hughes,  being  called  on  the  part^of 
the  State  officers,  says:  I  reside  at  BushnelPs  about  one-half  mile 
from  where  the  break  occurred  ;  I  was  in  the  plaoe  from  the  15th  of 
April  up  to  the  time  of  the  break;  before  the  break  occurred  I  did 
not  hear  of  the  existence  of  any  leak  at  that  place;  the  first  time  I 
heard  it  spoken  of  was  the  night  of  the  break;  I  was  at  work  in  the 
hog-yard  getting  out  the  manure,  up  to  about  one  week  before  ike 
break,  at  intervals.  The  hog- yard  is  situated  about  20  feet  from  the 
slaughter-house,  further  from  the  canal;  the  pond  is  in  the  hog-yard; 
I  did  not  on  any  of  these  occasions  see  any  indications  of  a  leak;  I 
should  have  supposed  that  the  nature  of  my  work  would  have  led  me 
to  discover  moisture  if  it  existed;  my  father  owns  land  north  of  the 
slaughter-house;  I  saw  the  break  when  it  first  occurred;  I  should 
think  it  was  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening;  I  should  think  the  sise 
of  the  stream  when  I  first  saw  it  was  between  the  size  of  a  barrel 
and  a  hogshead;  when  1  discovered  it,  it  was  near  the  centre  of  the 
slaughter-house,  about  half  way  up  the  bank,  or  about  15  feet  from 
the  top  I  should  think,  1  can't  say  positive;  I  was  standing  in  the 
road  right  opposite  the  slaughter-house  in  front  of  Mr.  Ballard's; 
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about  25  rods  distant.  This  slaughter-house  was  Wtween  50  and  60 
feet  long;  my  father  bought  the  manure  from  Mr.  Boughton  and 
Parks;  the  last  work  I  did  there  was  scraping  it  up.  When  I  first 
saw  the  break  I  ran  at  once  to  the  village  and  gave  the  alarm;  Mr. 
Erastus  K.  Case  was  one  to  whom  I  gave  the  alarm;  I  stopped  pro- 
bably five  minutes  and  looked  at  the  break  and  then  run.  I  think 
the  break  was  as  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  bank  as  it  was  from  the 
top,  if  any  thing  further  The  first  time  I  heard  of  the  existence  of 
any  leak  was  the  night  of  the  break;  don't  know  who  told  me;  I 
have  heard  no  one  speak  of  the  existence  of  that  leak  since  the  break 
except  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  had  «een  it;  Mr.  Earl  told 
me  the  next  day  that  he  was  plowing  there  and  took  his  plow  out  on 
account  of  the  leak.  The  hog-yard  extends  further  east  than  the 
slaughter-house,  but  not  up  to  it  by  twenty  feet;  I  removed  a  large 
quantity  of  manure  from  the  yard;  I  think  I  can't  say  whether  we 
had  had  rain  at  about  the  last  time  I  worked  at  the  manure.  The 
names  of  those  whom  I  told  first  when  I  saw  the  water  coming  are, 
first,  Mr.  Case  over  here;  him  and  I  went  along  up  together,  and  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Wilson  Bedford;  I  don't  know  where  he 
is  now;  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  any  more.  It  was,  I  should  say, 
10  minutes  from  the  time  I  started  after  I  first  saw  the  break  till  the 
time  I  got  to  it;  I  went  probably  about  1|  of  a  mile  in  the  mean  time. 
When  I  got  back  the  slaughter-house  had  not  fallen,  but  the  east  end 
fell  first,  and  shortly  after  I  got  there  not  much,  if  any,  of  the  em- 
bankment east  of  the  slaughter-house  was  then  gone,  and  not  any 
west  of  it;  I  do  not  mean  to  swear  positively,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  from  what  I  could  see,  the  water  was  running  from  near 
the  centre  of  the  slaughterhouse,  and  about  15  feet  from  the  lower 
sill  which  stood  upon  the  embankment;  I  did  not  see  it  when  it  first 
burst  out,  but  I  think  shortly  after;  there  were  trees  standing  there, 
but  none  of  the  limbs  of  which  intercepted  my  view.  I  and  my 
father  were  both  engaged  as  foremen,  and  received  12s.  per  day 
each,  in  repairing  the  break,  for  11  or  12  days  and  a  half  I  think.  I 
have  said  since  the  break,  and  what  I  have  heard  said  of  the  leak, 
that  the  break  was  occasioned  by  the  leak;  I  never  heard  till  yester- 
day where  the  leak  was  situated.  The  break  I  should  think  was 
about  20  feet  from  the  tree,  and  higher  up  than  the  roots.  The  water 
made  a  sudden  rush  and  the  sound  attracted  my  attention;  that  was 
the  first;  the  water  had  not  run  more  than  2  or  3  rods  at  that  time. 
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I  think  I  stated  to  quite  a  number  of  people  standing  upon  the  bank 
that  night,  where  the  break  occurred. 

Did  you  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Mcintosh  yesterday,  at  which 
Mr.  Case  was  present  when  the  subject  of  the  leak  was  spoken  of, 
express  yourself  as  of  the  belief  that  the  leak,  then  spoken  of  was  the 
cause  of  the  break  ?J 

I  think  I  did,  sir ;  I  then  stated  that  Mr.  Foster  knew  of  the  leak. 

Did  you  not  at  that  time  state,  in  substance,  that  you  thought  the 
break  was  the  result  of  carelessness? 

I  did. 

Was  there  more  than  one  leak  spoken  of?  , 

There  was  but  one  leak  spoken  of. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Townsend. — I  said  at  that  time  I  thought  the 
break  was  caused  by  the  leak;  I  did  not  know  of  the  position  of  the 
leak;  nothing  was  said  in  my  hearing  in  that  conversation  of  the 
position  of  the  leak.  When  I  spoke  I  supposed  the  leak  was  at  the 
point  where  I  saw  the  water  issue.  I  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Foster 
had  been  informed  that  there  was  a  leak  there,  and  that  he  had  been 
up  there  and  looked  at  it.  Crowell  Earl  was  the  man  who  told  me 
of  it;  that  was  the  day  after  the  break;  I  did  not  see  the  State  hands 
watching  particularly  at  that  point;  I  can't  say  when  I  did  see  them 
near  there;  I  was  while  in  the  yard,  within  plain  view  of  this  em- 
bankment, and  never  saw  State  hands  there  watching.  In  stating 
heretofore  where  the  break  occurred,  I  stated  it  as  "  directly  under 
the  slaughter-house."  I  mean  to  swear  that  I  never  learned  or  un- 
derstood from  any  individual,  nor  stated  to  any  individual,  that  the 
leak  spoken  of  was  at  the  roots  of  the  tree  near  the  corner  of  the 
slaughter-house.     The  general  question  was  put  and  answered  in  the 

negative*  ' 

LYMAN  HUGHES. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  ) 
this  19th  day  of  July,  1850.      } 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 
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SCHEDULE  "P." 

(No.  66.)  In  committee,  Rochester,  August  17th,  1860. 
Messrs.  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Townsend. 

Daniel  Marsh,  called  by  Mr.  Hastings,  of  counsel  for  him,  on 
behalf  of  the  officers,  &c,  further  testified  as  follows  :'I  measured 
the  leakage  of  lock  No.  1  in  summer  of  1847,  and  it  was  then  1400 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  it  would  take  for  that  leakage  to  fill  an  ordinary 
lock  5  or  6  miuutes.  The  mitre  sill  in  an  ordinary  lock  is  placed 
upon  a  platform,  and  the  mitre  sill  and  platform  raised  above  the 
lower  level,  so  that  a  boat  entering  the  lock  from  below  would  strike 
that,  and  not  the  gate.  The  water  in  such  locks  in  most  cases,  is  let 
in  above  the  platform,  the  gates  shut  against  the  mitre  sill.  If  this 
lock  was  constructed  as  an  ordinary  lock,  the  water,  when  let  in 
from  above,  would  strike  on  to  the  boat  if  it  was  near,  and  against  it  if  it 
was  not  near;  but  in  constructing  this  lock,  no  such  platform  was  con- 
structed, hut  the  gates  extended,  down  below  the  water  of  the  lower 
level,  so  that  the  water  would  enter  the  lock  and  pass  under  the  boat. 
I  think  that  for  a  lock  of  that  lift,  it  was  the  most  judicious  construc- 
tion. I  heard  Mr.  Tone  testify  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  more 
hands  than  was  necessary  on  the  work  of  deepening  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley canal,  between  mud  and  guaH  locks;  I  gave  directions  to  Mr. 
Tone  in  some  instances  in  regard  to  employing  help;  I  never,  at  any 
time,  gave  Tone  directions'  to  employ  more  hands  when  I  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  were  already  more  'hands  employed  than  could 
work  to  advantage;  and  Mr.  Hinds  nor  any  one  else  did  so  to  my 
knowledge.  Mr.  Hinds  was  at  Albany  most  of  the  time  while  Mr. 
'Tone  was-carrying  on  the  work;  I  was  on  the  work  at  one  time,  add 
thought  there  was  more  men  employed  than  could  work  to  advan- 
tage, and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hinds  to  inform  him  that  there  were  more 
men  on  the  work  than  could  work  to  advantage,  and  he  directed  me 
to  tell  Mr.  Tone  to  take  off  part  of  his  force,  and  I  believe  I  commu- 
nicated to  Tone  such  instructions,  and  I  recollect  of  being  on  the 
work  in  pursuance  of  part  of  such  instructions.  Mr.  Hinds'  letter 
was  dated  the  19th  February,  and  it  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  my 
letter  of  the  12th.  1  believe  I  wrote  to  Mr  Hinds  on  the  subject  as 
soon  as  I  ascertained  that  there  was  an  excess  of  men;  I  had  business 
at  other  places,  and  was  not  here  all  the  time.  The  gates,  since 
1847,  to  lock  No.  1,  have  been  broken  and  repaired,  but  I  think  the 
leakage  is  as  great  now  as   then;  I  do  not  know  but  that  new  gates 
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liave  been  put  in.  I  recollect  passing  over  the  canal  up  to  lock  No. 
Iwith  Mr.  Hinds  just  before  the  work  of  bottoming  out  was  com- 
menced, and  the  contemplation  of  this  work  was  the  occasion  of  our 
going  at  that  time.  I  think  we  did  not  see  Mr.  Tone  at  that  time;  he 
tad  men  engaged  in  doing  work  above  lock  No..l,  under  a  foreman. 
There  are  eight  persons  employed  about  the  engineer's  office  in  this 
city  at  the  present  time.  I  saw  boats  locked  through  lock  No.  1 
this  season,  and  noticed  that  after  the  lock  was  filled  as  full  as  the 
valves  would  fill  it,  there  was  a  head  above  the  upper  gates  caused 
by  the  leaking  of  the  lower  gates  of  from  1£  to  2  inches,  and  after 
the  upper  gates  were  opened,  there  was  a  current  into  the  lock  pro- 
duced by  the  leakage,  that  rendered  it  difficult  to  draw  the  boat  out 

of  the  lock. 

DANIEL  MARSH. 
Taken  and  subscribed  before  me, ) 
this  17th  day  of  August,  1850.     ) 

L.  D.  Smth,    Ch'n. 

(No.  67.)  In  committee,  July  12th,  1850,  Blossom's  Hotel,  Ro- 
chester.   Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Mcintosh,  Wheeler. 

Monroe  county,  ss:  Daniel  Marsh,  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  being 
duly  sworn  deposes  and  says,  I  am  the  resident  engineer  of  this  city, 
and  my  jurisdiction  comprehends  the  enlargement  through  Wayne 
and  Monroe  counties;  it  is  my  duty  to  prepare  all  work  on  the  en- 
largement for  letting,  and  superintend  the  work  in  progress  of  con- 
struction; I  am  not  charged  with  supervision  of  the  repairs,  unless 
specially  directed  by  the  Commissioners;  I  have  been  resident  engi- 
neer on  this  section  since  10th  of  January,  1848.  There  has  been  let 
the  following  works  since  January,  1848:  one  weigh-lock  and  scales 
in  this  city;  three  bridges  on  the  enlargement  in  this  city,  on  Alex- 
ander street,  Smith  street  and  Allen  street;  three  locks  in  the  town 
of  Brighton,  east  of  this  city.  I  had  charge  of  the  Oenesee  Val- 
ley canal  in  1848,  and  still  have  charge  of  so  much  of  said  canal 
as  lies  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  There  has  been  let  upon  that 
canal  in  this  city  since  1848,  one  bridge  on  Troop  street,  and  a 
job  of  deepening  the  canal  from  mud  lock  to  the  guard-lock,  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  There  was  a  culvert  let  on  that 
canal  about  8  miles  from  this  city.  My  first  estimate  of  the  deep- 
ening of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  between  mud  and  guard -lock) 
was  about  95,000;  navigation  was  good  over  this  section  before  the 
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deepening;  the  object  of  deepening  was  to  dispense  with  the  mud 
lock,  and  to  convert  the  guard-lock  into  a  lift  lock,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  lift  of  lock  No.  1,  and  to  discharge  the  surplus  water  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  canal  into  Genesee  river.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  expense  of  deepening  the  canal  at  that  place,  was  not  indis- 
pensably necessary,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  a  good  improve, 
inert,  and  one  which  it  was  good  policy  to  make.  Lock  No.  1 
was  a  14£  feet  lift,  and  the  lockage  of  boats  through  this  lock  drew 
down  the  level  above  the  lock  so  that  boats  frequently  grounded 
which  had  been  the  case  more  or  less  since  the  construction  of 
that  canal.  By  converting  the  guard-lock  into  a  lift  lock,  and 
diminishing  the  lift  of  lock  No.  1,  the  difficulty  is  remedied,  and 
less  water  will  be  required  in  locking  boats  through;  the  guard-lock 
has  been  converted  into  a  lift  lock,  and  was  used  a  few  days,  when 
the  necessary  repairs  were  made  upon  the  mud  lock,  and  that  has 
been  used  since,  and  the  guard  lock  has  not  been  used  at  all  since 
that  time;  a  waste-wier  was  constructed  in  connection  with  this 
deepening,  as  required  by  the  act  of  construction  of  said  canal;  I 
mean  that  this  work  accomplished  one  of  the  objects  of  that 
act.  A  passage  bad  been  before  made  for  water  and  boats  to  pass 
into  the  Genesee  river,  between  the  guard-lock  and  lock  No.  1; 
this  passage  was  closed  or  interrupted  in  1843,  I  think  upon  the 
removal  of  a  dam  on  said  river ;  there  has  been  for  the  last  one  or 
two  years  a  small  temporary  waste-wier  to  discharge  the  surplus  wa- 
ters of  the  canal  into  the  river  at  the  same  place  where  the  nav- 
igable connection  heretofore  existed.  The  present  waste-weir  is 
about  the  middle  of  the  part  deepened.  A  second  estimate  was 
made  under  my  supervision  for  the  part  of  said  work  then  unfinish- 
ed in  November  or  December  1848;  that  estimate  was  about  $5,000. 
At  the  time  of  the  second  estimate  there  had,  I  think,  been  ex- 
pended more  than  the  original  estimate  of  $5, 000;  the  estimate  was 
made  to  be  done  by  contract  during  the  period  of  suspended  na- 
vigation; up  to  the  time  of  the  second  estimate  the  labor  had 
been  done  by  the  superintendent  by  day's  work,  but  after  the  se- 
cond estimate,  the  work  was  let;  the  work  cost  more  than  the  es- 
timate, on  account  of  their  being  more  rock  than  was  anticipated. 
-There  were  two  locks  in  Wayne  county  let  last  October,  also  a 
section  of  the  enlargement  in  the  village  of  Palmyra,  and  three 
highway   bridges;  all    the  bridg  §       have   enumerated    have  been 
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completed}  and  the  weigh-lock  hduse  and  scales  are  about  com- 
pleted. I  have  not,  during  the  period  that  I  have  been  resident 
engineer9  been  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract  or 
work  on  the  canal  over  which  I  had  supervision.  The  work  of 
deepening  was  done  as  an  extraordinary  repair,  and  such  repairs 
are  made  with  a  view  to  permanency  and  future  usefulness}  and 
.not  so  much  as  an  indespensable  repair  immediately  necessary;  the 
estimates  made  before  work  is  done,  are  intended  to  be  approxi- 
mate estimates  merely.  William  Tone  was  the  superintendent  on 
that  section  when  the  work  was  commenced,  and  Daniel  D.  Spen- 
cer succeeded  Tone  about  February}  1848,  and  is  still  the  superin- 
tendent. The  period  has  expired  during  which  the  work  of  deepen- 
ing, fee.}  was  to  be  done;  the  time  expired  April  1st,  1849, 1  think. 
The  names  of  the  contractors  on  that  ^ork  are  U.  C.  Edgerton, 
McDonald  and  Brown.  On  using  the  guard-lock  as  a  lift  lock,  it 
was  found  that  some  parts  of  the  distance  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
cavated to  render  the  use  of  the  guard-lock  as  a  lift  lock  necessa- 
ry; its  use  was  therefore  discontinued,  and  the  mud  lock  again  brought 
into  use;  but  I  think  that  when  the  job  is  completed,  the  mud  lock 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  lock  which  was  the  guard,  now  a 
lift  lock,  can  be  used .  This  work  was  commenced  in  January  or 
February,  1848.  It  is  customary  that  extraordinary  repairs  should 
be  authorized  by  the  Canal  Board  before  it  can  be  done. 

DANIEL  MARSH. 

Taken  and  subscribed  this  ? 
12th  day  of  July,  1850.     J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Ck'n.' 

The  general  question  answered  in  negative. 

(No.  68.)    In  committee,  Blossom's  Hotel,  Rochester,  July  17th, 
1850.     Present,  Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss:  David  Marshall  called,  sworn  and  examined, 
says — I  reside  in  the  town  of  Gates,  near  Genesee  Valley  canal,  at 
the  rapids,  26  rods  from  canal,  a  little  above  lock  No.  1.  I  followed  • 
boating  on  the  canal,  and  often  over  that  portion  of  that  canal  above 
lock  No.  1  ever  since  it  was  built;  previous  to  the  excavating  of  the 
bottom  by  Mr.  Tone  as  superintendent,  boats  would  often  ground 
from  a  little  above  the  bridge  down  to  the  lock,  and  at  another  point 
on  the  upper  end  of  section  4,  for  some  30  or  40  rods  I  should  think. 
These  places  were  mainly  excavated  by  Mr.  Tone  as  superintendent. 
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and*  finished  by  Mr.  Spencer,  his  successor,  in  the  spring  of  1848. 
After  these  excavations  were  made,  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  boats 
grounding,  or  of  any  trouble  in  passing,  and  often  heard  boatmen  say 
that  they  had  no  trouble  there;  I  do  not  live  in  a  position  at  my 
house  to  see  that  portion  of  the  canal,  but  am  there  often,  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  should  be  likely  to  hear  if  boats  ground- 
ed. Previous  to  that  excavation,  the  water  was  not  four  feet  deep;  I 
told  by  the  depth  of  water  drawn  by  my  boats;  my  boats,  drawing 
3£  feet  water,  would -drag  at  those  places;  my  boats  were  marked  so 
that  I  could  tell  to  a  fraction  how  much  water  they  drew.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  project  and  enterprise  of  excavating  that  canal 
from  mud  lock  to  lock  No.  1;  I  always  regarded  it  as  bad  policy, 
and  have  often  heard  it  ^marked  that  it  was  money  thrown  away;  I 
have  not  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  boating  since  the  excava- 
tion on  section  4  by  Mr.  Tone;  I  have  a  brother  who  occasionally 
runs  a  boat  there  now,  and  a  brother-in-law  most  of  the  time  ;  have 
heard  them  say  they  had  no  trouble  since  the  excavation  above  lock  No.l. 
The  general  question  was  put,  and  answered  by  witness  m  the  ne- 
gative. DAVID  MARSHALL. 

"tent  X,"  "tfiZsr  }  ■■  *»—-.«n» 

(No.  69.)  In  committee,  Blossom's  Hotel,  Rochester,  July  17th, 
1860.    Present,  Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss:  George  Harrison  called,  sworn  and  examined, 
says — I  now  and  for  about  12  years  past  have  lived  near  that  portion 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  near  the  rapids,  near  lock  No.  1;  I  live 
within  sight  of  boats  that  pass  and  repass  there  daily;  boats  often 
grounded  there  previous  to  the  excavation  above  lock  No.  1;  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  trouble  of  boats  grounding  there  since, 
except  in  case  of  a  break;  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  their 
grounding  from  the  filling  of  lock  No.  1.  My  business  is  black- 
smithing,  and  am  usually  at  home;  I  live  some  thirty  rods  from  lock 
No.  1.  Benjamin  F.  Day  is  now  employed  as  tender;  Mr.  Day  told 
me  about  one  month  since  that  he  kept  liquor  to  sell  to  boatmen  and 
passengers,  not  to  the  inhabitants  there,  as  there  was  two  taverns 
there.    Mr.  Day  keeps  a  grocery  there,  as  he  says;  I  was  in  there 

once  only;  I  saw  he  was  keeping  a  grocery. 

GEORGE  HARRISON. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  {    p    Tur^TM^0„  nu«  «w>  #— 
thisHtbdayofJuly,  1850.      }   R'  McIntosh,  CAn.pro  ten. 
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(No.  70.)    In  committee,  Blossom's  Hotel,  Rochester,  July  17th, 
1850.    Present,  Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss:  Daniel  McHenry  called,  sworn  and  examined, 
says — I  reside  in  this  city;  I  am  engaged  as  surveyor  and  engineer 
and  contractor;  I  was  engaged  in  the  engineer  department  by  the 
State  in  the  years  1837  and  '38.  Have  been  engaged  about  the  city  in 
that  business  since.  In  the  years  '37  and  '38,  I  was  engaged  on  the 
Genesee  Valley  canal  all  of  the  time;  I  am  acquainted  with  that  portion 
of  it  between  mud  lock  and  lock  No.  1.  I  never  supposed  there  could  be 
much  benefit  derived  to  the  navigation  of  that  canal  by  bottoming  out 
that  portion  of  it;  I  never  thought,  nor  do  I  now  think  it  policy  for 
the  State  to  build  and  maintain  a  waste-weir  between  mud  lock  and 
guard-lock  on  that  canal.  The  surplus  waters  on  that  canal  could  as 
well  pass  into  the  Erie  canal,  and  over  the  waste- weir  situate  about 
half  a  mile  west  cf  the  junction.  Mr.  Marsh,  the  engineer,  asked 
me  what  I  should  estimate  the  expense  of  excavating  the  bottom  of 
that  canal  from  the  point  where  mud  lock  is  situated  up  to  lock  No. 
1;  I  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  cost  from  $10,000  to  $15- 
000.  I  should  not  think  it  would  cost  over  $400  or  $500  to  convert 
the  guard-lock  into  a  lift  lock  as  it  now  stands.  My  opinion  of  the 
expense  given  Mr.  Marsh  of  excavating  that  bottom,  was  not  form- 
ed upon  a  particular  examination  made  at  that  time,  but  upon  my 
general  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  work,  and  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  canal;  I  was  along  there  when  it  was  first  dug. 
If  the  alteration  was  properly  completed,  mud  lock  could  be  dispens- 
ed with;  mud  lock  was  a  wooden  lock,  and  built  with  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  canal;  it  is  the  first  from  the  Erie  canal.  I  should  think 
that  a  stone  lock  could  be  built  where  mud  lock  now  stands  for 
$6000.  The  effect  of  the  waste-weir  as  proposed  by  the  alteration f 
is  to  throw  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  into  the  > 
river  above  the  mills;  as  now  discharged,  it  passes  into  the  river  at 
the  lower  falls.  I  recollect  that  there  was  a  portion  of  the  canal 
above  lock  No.  1  at  the  lower  end  of  section  4,  that  was  not  bottom- 
ed to  its  proper  level.  It  was  customary  when  a  portion  of  canal 
had  been  finished  for  engineers  to  pass  over  it  and  see  that  a  proper 
level  upon  the  bottom  had  been  obtained.  I  think  the  expense  of  re- 
moving guard  and  mud  lock  and  converting  it  into  a  lift  lack,  would 
be  about  $4000.  If  that  were  done,  I  think  that  navigation  would  ' 
be  as  perfect  as  to  excavate  the  bottom. 

la  answer  to  the  general  question,  the  witness  answers  in  the  neg- 
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ative,  except  as  to  the  grocery  and  liquor  kept  and  sold  by  Mr.  Day, 

the  lock  tender  at  No.  1  on  Genesee  Valley  canal,  which  I  know  to 

be  true.  DAN.  McHENRY. 

Taken  and  subscribed  before  me,  \ 
this  17th  day  of  July,  1850,      $ 

R.  McIntosh,  CA'n.  pro  tern. 

(No.  71.)    In  committee,  Blossom's  Hotel,  Rochester,  July  17th, 
I860.    Present, R.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss:  Peter  McVean  being  called  and  sworn,  says— • 
I  now  reside  in  the  town  of  Chili,  Monroe  county.     I  have  been  en- 
gaged on  work  for  the  State  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  on  the  Gene- 
see Valley  canal,  from  the  city  of  Rochester  to  Conewangus,  20  miles, 
commencing  in  1847,  and  ended  about  1st  of  May,  1849.     During 
that  time  up  to  the  1st  March,  1848, 1  was  such  foreman,  under  Mr. 
Wm.  Tone  as  superintendent;  I  was  engaged  in  making  excavations 
above  lock  No  1,  near  the  rapids,  in  January  or  February,  1848,  at 
two  different  points;  the  object  was  to  prevent  boats  from  grounding} 
that  object  was  accomplished  by  the  labor  we  performed  there ;  we 
were  at  work  about  ten  days  at  each  point,  with  sometimes  6  and  8 
and  sometimes  10  hands.     After  such  excavation  I  never  knew  of 
boats  grounding  there;  I  knew  of  boats  grounding  there  previous  to 
that;  I  only  passed  there  occasionally,  perhaps  twice  a  week.    After 
Commissioner  Hinds  and  engineer  Marsh  were  there  while  I  was  ex- 
cavating at  the  lower  end  of  section  No.  4,  next  to  lock  No.  1,  Mr. 
Marsh,  the  engineer,  said  to  me,  there  was  no  use  or  need  of  doing 
the  work,  that  it  was  all  wrong.     I  told  him  that  that  portion  of  the 
canal  never  was  bottomed  to  the  level  of  the  canal.     Either  Mi .  Hinds 
or  Marsh  told  me  to  send  for  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Tone,  and  I 
done  so.    I  told  Mr.  Marsh  that  the  canal  had  never  been  bottomed 
there,  and  Mr  Marsh  said  it  was  bottomed,  and  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity of  work  there.     I  continued  work  till  I  went  to  work  on  the 
excavation  between  mud  lock  and  lock  No.  1.    I  afterwards  continu- 
ed and  finished  up  that  job  as  well  as  we  could  under  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  superintendent  who  succeeded  Mr.  Tone.    I  am  not  an  engineer; 
I  know  what  a  proper  bottom  to  that  canal  is — it  is  four  feet  from 
top  water  line;  I  cannot  state  positively  that  Mr.  Marsh  was  mista- 
ken in  saying  the  canal  was  bottomed  out  at  those  places.    After  I 
left  work  on  section  4, 1  was  not  in  a  situation  to  know  wbetb^ 
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boats  grounded  there;  I  passed  (here  occasionally,  and  never  heard 
of  any  difficulty  after  that.  I  never  measured  the  depth  of  water  on 
section  4,  but  from  the  water  mark  on  the  abutment  of  the  bridge,  I 
thought  it  lacked  about  three  inches.  I  think  there  were  sometimes 
more  men  at  work  under  Mr.  Tone  below  lock  No.  1  than  could 
work  to  advantage  with  the  tools  they  had.  If  I  had  the  contract  I 
should  not  employ  so  many  men.  I  think  according  to  the  chance 
they  had,  the  men  worked  quite  as  well,  and  better  than  they  did 
while  Mr.  Spencer  was  superintendent. 
The  general  question  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

PETER  M.  VEAN. 

4 

Taken,  subscribed  &c,  before  me,  \ 
thfe  17th  day  of  July,  1850,      J 

R.  McIntosh,  CA'n.  pro  tern. 

(No.  72.)    In  committee,  Rochester,  August  17th,  1850.  Present, 
Smith,  Townsend,  Mcintosh. 

Monroe  county,  ss.  Benjamin  F.  Day  called  as  a  witness  on  the 
part  of  the  canal  officers,  and  testified  as  follows :  I  reside  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  and  I  am  lock-tender  of  lock  No.  1,  on  the  Oenesee  Valley 
canal,  and  commenced  in  April  1848,  and  am  now  tending  the  same, 
and  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  navigation  of  section  No.  4  and  5, 
ever  since  the  canal  has  been  in  use,  and  before  I  took  charge  of 
this  lock  I  ran  a  boat  fourteen  years  on  the  Erie  canal  as  captain,  and 
frequently  run  up  the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  Lock  No.  1  has  14 
feet  lift,  on  filling  the  lock  it  lessens  the  depth  of  the  water  for  half 
a  mile,  above  one  third,  and  in  locking  through  five  boats  one  after 
another;  it  would  affect  the  water  for  two  miles  back.  I  have  known 
of  boats  grounding  on  that  level,  in  consequence  of  filling  the  lock, 
within  the  last  year,  and  I  have  been  requested  by  the  boatmen  not 
to  lock  any  more  through  until  the  boats  were  got  off;  one" captain 
came  two  miles  to  make  the  request  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  I 
have  known  boats  to  get  aground  several  times,  and  when  boats 
meet  they  can't  pass,  they  ground  on  each  side  in  consequence  of 
the  water  being  drawn  off.  I  have  known  boats  to  be  detained  by 
that  cause  from  6  to  8  hours  within  the  last  two  months ;  the  most 
usual  place  for  boats  to  get  aground  or  that  level  is  from  ]  &  to  2 
miles  above  ;  the  present  superintendent  is  Daniel  D.  Spencer,  he  has 
done  nothing  towards  remedying  the  matter,  except  ordinary  cleaning 
out.    Lock  No.  1  is  more  difficult  to  manage  than  ordinary  locks ; 
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there  is  not  one  man  in  ten,  that  navigate  the  canal  that  can  raise  the 
paddle  to  the  gate.  The  head  of  water  is  so  great  when  the  lock  is 
full,  and  the  lower  gates  leak,  so  that  when  you  open  the  upper 
gates  it  requires  assistance,  and  you  have  to  break  from  one  to  two 
inches  head  of  water ;  one  man  can  open  the  gate  when^the  lock  is 
full  by  lifting  harder  than  he  ought  to.  This  lock  is  more  dangerous 
to  boats  than  locks  of  less  lift,  unless  the  lock  and  boat  both,  are 
managed  by  persons  who  know  how.  This  lock  requires  about  twice 
as  much  water  to  fill  it  as  a  lock  of  from  7  to  8  feet,  or  ordinary  lift. 
I  can  tell  always,  by  the  way  a  boatman  manages  his  boat  whether 
he  has  ever  been  in  that  lock  before,  and  I  most  always  have  to  give 
instructions  to  those  who  have  not  been  there  before.  The  level  be- 
low the  lock  which  is  about  two  miles  long,  is  kept  full  by  the 
leaking  of  the  lock,  although  no  boats  are  locked  through,  and  the 
lock  is  much  more  liable  to  get  out  of  repair  than  a  lock  of  ordinary 
lift ;  I  had  as  leave  lock  a  boat  through  two  ordinary  locks  as  through 
this,  and  could  do  it  as  quick.  Boats  have  grounded  occasionally 
ever  since  I  have  tended  the  lock,  before  that  I  can't  say  how  it  was. 
T  have  known  thirty  boats  to  ground  this  season  and  all  within  two 
miles  of  the  lock  ;  I  have  not  known  any  boats  to  ground  when  I  had 
not  been  locking  through.  The  difficulty  of  which  I  speak,  in  navi- 
gating this  lock  is,  there  is  no  mitre  sill  and  consequently  the  boats 
strike  the  gates  without  good  management,  and  being  so  deep  they 
are  <ery  careless  about  handling  the  boat ;  Ican't  say  whether  a  mitre 
sill  could  Be  put  in  or  not.  The  directions  I  have  to  give  to  the 
new  comers  that  there  is  a  chain  hangs  down  in  the  lock  which  the 
packets  and  light  boats  snub  to,  and  when  a  stranger  comes  I  have 
to  tell  him  not  to  snub  to  the  chain  but  the  posts  on  the  top  of  the 
lock,  to  avoid  damage  to  the.  lock  or  boat,  which  would  Occur  if  the 
boat  was  not  stopped,  and  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who  can  use  the 
chain  for  snubbing,  without  instructions,  and  not  hit  the  gate,  and  the 
danger  is  increased  by  their  not  having  any  mitre  sill,  because  the 
boat  must  be  run  farther  ahead,  and  almost  to  the  upper  gates  before 
it  is  stopped  or  the  boat  will  strike  the  gate  and  do  damage,  and  I 
have  to  tell  all  strangers  to  this  lock  to  run  their  boats  up  as  stated, 
or  the  water,  when  it  reached  the  stern  of  the  boat  would  run  it 
ahead  against  the'gate.  There  would  be  less  work  if  the  lock  was 
12  feet  lift,  and  less  damage  if  there  was  a  mitre  sill  $  I  could  not 
say  whether  there  would  be  any  more  danger  than  in  an  ordinary 
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lock  or  not ;  the  difficulty  in  opening  the  upper  gates  is  caused  by 
the  leakage  of  the  lower  gates,  and  the  great  head  of  water ;  the 
gates  weigh  seven  tons  each ;  this  lock  is  the  same  length  as  the 
ordinary  old  lock,  but  a  little  wider  on  the  top,  it  will  take  to  fill 
.this  lock,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  lifting  the  paddles,  three  minutes. 
I  have  never  had  charge  of  any  lock  but  this,  the  excess  of  labor  in 
attending  this  lock  is  caused  by  the  great  strength  required  to  lift  the 
paddles  and  open  the  gates ;  I  have  most  of  the  time  attended  this 
lock  alone,  but  a  year  ago  last  full,  I  had  an  assistant  three  months 
to  relieve  myself  and  get  ray  bones  together  ;  I  weigh  167  pounds ; 
all  the  reason  I  can  give  why  the  leaking  of  the  lower  gates  can't  be 
stopped,  is,  that  the  head  of  water  is  so  great  it  strains  the  gates. 
There  is  more  danger  to  the  boats  in  this  lock  on  account  of  its 
depth  than  in  an  ordinary  lock,  the  water  has  to  be  let  in  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  B.  F.  DAY. 

Taken  and  subsribed  the  17th  7 

day  of  August,  1850.         )  L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  73.)  In  committee,  Rochester,  Blossom's  Hotel,  July  12th, 
1850. 

Monroe  county,  ss:  Richard  D.  Howell,  of  the  city  of  Rochester, 
being  duly  sworn,  says — I  am  weigh-master  on  the  canal  at  the  port 
of  Rochester  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  weigh  the  boats  that 
pass  with  cargoes.  After  I  have  weighed  the  boat,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  weight  of  the  cargo,  I  enter  the  result  on  my  book,  and  on  the 
boat's  clearance,  and  report  the  weight  to  the  collector.  It  is  the 
usual  custom,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  collectors  east  of  this  place, 
to  pass  boats  which  have  taken  in  additional  freight  after  passing  this 
weigh-lock,  to  estimate  the  same  by  the  bill  of  lading,  or  the  weight 
as  given,  or  by  computation,  if  it  is  flour,  or  such  commodity  as  can 
be  estimated,  until  they  arrive  at  the  next  weigh-lock.  I  have  never 
since  I  have  been  weigh-master,  made  a  false  report  to  the  collector 
of  the  weight  of  a  cargo  or  boat,  nor  have  I  made  an  improper  or 
false  entry  [n  my  books,  or  on  the  boat's  clearance,  during  my  term 
of  office,  unless  it  has  been  by  mistake.  I  have  two  clerks  at  a  sala- 
ry of  fifty  dollars  per  month  each,  and   they  board  themselves.     I 

receive  $600  per  annum,  and  find  my  own  stationery. 

R.  D.  HOWELL. 
Taken  and  subscribed  this  ? 

12th  July,  1850.         J  L.  D.  Smith,  CVn. 

The  general  question  answered  in  negative. 
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-    (No.  74.)    In  committee,  Rochester,  Blossom's  Hotel,  July  12th, 
1860. 

Monroe  county,  ss  :  Justice  Day,  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  being 
duly  sworn,  Reposes  and  says — I  am  boat  inspector;  it  is  my  duty 
personally  to  examine  the  cargoes  of  all  boats  passing  this  port,  see 
'that  they  have  properly  cleared  their  cargoes,  and  if  they  are  loaded 
with  lumber  or  timber  and  unloaded  at  this  place,  to  measure  it 
personally.  I  have  never  allowed  any  boat  to  pass  knowing  that  she 
had  not  been  properly  cleared.  I  have  never  allowed  boats  to  pass 
drawing  over  3 &  feet  water,  unless  they  had  certificates  from  the  col 
lector  in  Buffalo  that  they  did  not  draw  over  three  and  a  half  feet. 

JUSTIN  DAY,  Jf . 

Taken  and  subscribed  this  12th  ? 
day  of  July,  1850.  J 

L.  D.  Smith,  CSVn. 

General  question  answered  in  the  negative. 

(No.  75.)    In  committee,  Blossom's  Hotel,  July  20th,  1890. 

Present,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss:  Thomas  Kemphall  being  called  and  sworn  on 
the  part  of  the  State  officers,  says — I  now  and  for  thirty-five  years  have 
resided  in  this  city;  I  have  been  pretty  familiar  with  the  Genesee 
Valley  canal  since  the  period  of  its  construction  ;  have  not  travelled 
over  it  much.    The  lower  section  I  have  seen  often.    I  know  the 
original  design  was  that  there  should  be  a  navigable  entrance  from 
the  G.  V.  canal  into  the  river  above  the  dam,  so  that  if  the  old  aque- 
duct carrying  the  Erie  canal  over  Genesee  river  should  fail,  naviga- 
tion could  be  kept  up  in  that  way.     I  do  not  know  that  this  design 
was  executed.    I  know  lock  No.  1,  by  the  rapids,  on  G.  Y.  canal. 
I  have  understood  that  the  m>rk  is  now  in  progress  of  deepening  tbe 
canal  below  lock  No.  1,  so  as  to  dispense  with  Mud  lock.     I  regard 
that  alteration  as  very  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  State.     One  of 
the  strongest  reasons  for  it  is,  that  lock  No.  1  is  so  large  that  it  re* 
quires  a  great  deal  of  water  to  lock  through  it,  and  the  level  above 
being  rather  short — about  six  miles — that  if  boats  are  locked  rapidly 
through,  this  end  if  the  level  is  drawn  down,  so  that  loaded  boats 
frequently  get  aground.    My  own  boats  with  wheat,  heavily  loaded, 
have  often  made  that  complaint  to  me.    I  never  saw  boats  grounded 
there.    I  do  not  often  see  that  portion  of  the  canal.     When  the  plan 
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is  carried  out,  as  I  understand  it,  the  lift  of  that  lock  will  be  divided. 
Another  point  is,  that  the  improvement  will  be  carrying  out  the  law 
for  the  construction  of  that  canal,  the  provisions  of  which,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  require  that  the  water  should  be  restored  again  to  the 
river  at  this  point  above  the  falls.  The  plan,  as  now  contemplated, 
will  have  the  effect  so  to  restore  the  water.  If  a  lift-lock  was  con- 
structed where  Mud  lock  now  stands,  of  sufficient  height  to  relieve 
lock  No.  1,  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  city.  I  should 
think  that  Mud  lock  was  perhaps  situated  100  rods  from  the  Erie 
canal.  I  have  now  only  three  boats — not  as  many  as  formerly.  We 
now  hire  our  flour  transported.  I  am  very  ignorant  of  the  costs  of 
locks.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost  of  work  upon  the  canals.  I 
should  make  the  same  answer  as  to  the  expense  of  reconstruction  of 
lock  No.  1,  and  also  of  the  guard  lock. 

I  base  my  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  the  States  making  the  al- 
teration, upon  the  canals  being  so  much  better,  and  principally  upon 
the  fact  of  thus  avoiding  the  evils  that  I  have  mentioned  of  boats 
grounding  there,  where  they  have  laid  for  24  hours ;  at  the  same  time 
small  boats  are  much  more  easily  worked  and  are  lighter  $  I  should 
think  10  boats  locked  through  there  as  fast  as  the  tender  could  well 
pass  them,  would  draw  down  that  end  of  the  level  six  inches;  I  will 
now  further  state,  that  were  all  of  these  10  boats  lying  there  waiting 
to  take  their  turns  to  lock  through,  they  would  take  up  the  capacity 
of  the  canal  there  so  as  to  reduce  it  a  foot ;  it  might  be  so  suddenly 
reduced,  as  not  to  reduce  it  at  all  at  the  other  end  of  the  six  mile 
level,  nor  in  the  middle  of  it;  ten  boats  occuring  there  at  a  time, 
would  be  an  unusual  circumstance;  five  at  a  time  without  some  un- 
usual occurrence,  would  be  unusual;  I  think,  besides  my  men,  I  have 
understood  other  boatmen  and  the  canal  officers,  to  say  that  boats  have 
grounded  there;  I  do  not  think  that  ordinary  care  of  the  tender  at 
lock  above  No.  1,  would  keep  up  the  water  at  the  lock  No.  1;  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  do  it;  the  reason  is,  that  the 
level  is  so  short,  and  the  quantity  of  water  so  large  required  at  lock 
No.  1,  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  keep  it  up;  the  lock  No.  1, 
takes  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  one  at  the  other  end  of  the 
level;  If  a  dozen  boats  were  to  pass  lock  No.  1  in  one  hour,  the  ten- 
der at  the  other  end  of  the  level  doing  his  duty,  the  water  I  should 
say  at  the  end  of  the  level  at  No.  1,  would  be  reduced  as  I  said  before 
six  inches,  and  extending  in  its  influence  to  the  centre;  if  the  bottom 
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were  excavated  at  the  lower  end  of  that  level  in  the  same  proportion, 
then  there  would  be  water  enough,  including  the  locks  to  be  made 
below;  I  think  it  would  cost  much  less  to  make  the  excavation  above 
the  lock  necessary,  than  below;  I  still  think  the  improvement  of 
making  the  excavation  from  lock  No.  1,  to  the  Erie  canal,  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  State;  I  give  the  same  reasons  as  before  with  others, 
adopting  the  principle  that  has  ever  governed  the  State  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  canals,  of  making  the  most  perfect  canal  that  can  be 
made,  regardless  of  expense.  The  additional  money  that  would  be 
required  for  this  improvement  over  the  other,  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  and  should  not  prevent  this  improvement,  by  which  a  very 
inconvenient  and  awkward  lock,  and  one  much  more  liable  to  get  out 
of  repair,  may  be  avoided;  the  pressure  of  that  lock  is  much  greater, 
and  the  reason  is,  that  they  restore  to  the  river  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  they  take  from  it  for  the  canal,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  original  act,  as  I  understand  it,  and  conse- 
quently save  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  payment  of  large  claims 
for  damages  for  the  diversion  of  the  water  from  the  river  from  ^ear 
to  year.  I  mean  the  pressure  of  lock  No.  1,  is  greater  from  its  great 
height;  I  have  never  heard  as  I  now  remember,  of  any  deficiency  in 
that  lock;  I  dont  know  anything  about  it.  In  speaking  of  its  awk- 
wardness and  great  pressure,  I  mean  in  its  great  depth;  I  understand 
by  the  improvement,  that  there  will  be  two  locks  at  the  rapids  instead 
of  one;  the  time  of  locking  would  be  more  through  the  two  than  the 
present  one,  and  the  injury  to  boats  more,  I  should  think;  I  cant 
judge  of  the  expense  of  removing  guard  to  where  mud  lock  now 
stands,  and  constructing  a  lift-lock  of  five  feet  of  both;  the  present 
waste  wier  is  situated  about  one-half  way  between  mud  and  guard 
locks;  the  waters  passing  out  of  this  waste  wier  go  into  the  Genesee 
river.  If  guard  lock  was  removed  and  constructed  where  mud  lock 
stands,  so  as  to  raise  the  canal  2  or  2\  feet,  the  object  of  the  original 
act  would  not  be  obtained  of  restoring  the  water  to  the  river  by  at 
least  all  the  water  required  to  lock  all  the  boats  through  the  lower 
lock  and  the  leakage;  the  reason  why  the  water  will  flow  over  the 
waste  wier,  as  situated  under  the  improvement,  is  because  as  it  passes 
through  the  lock  it  piles,  and  as  it  piles  will  flow  over  the  waste  wier, 
and  another  is,  that  the  canal  being  upon  the  same  level  as  the  Erie 
canal,  the  waters  will  meet  and  flow  over  that  waste  weir.  The  fact 
of  the  current  in  theJErie  canal,  of  one-half  mile  per  hour,  from  west 
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to  east/ does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  this  result.    I  dont  know 

as  I  have  heard  the  complaint  made  of  boats  grounding  this  year; 

the  names  of  our  captains  are,  Capt.  Marshall,  Capt.  Batkin,  and 

Capt.  Huck;  I  have  heard  more  than  one  of  these  complain  I  think 

last  year.     I  am  affected  and  interested  pecuniarily  in  what  I  claim 

to  be  a  misdirection  of  the  waters  of  the  Genesee  river.    I  am  one 

of  the  gentlemen  who  have  petitioned   the  State  for  redress  for 

grievance  on  that  account.     The  removal  of  guard  lock  and  the 

construction  of  a  lift-lock  where  mud  lock  now  stands,  would  require 

an  elevation  of  the  banks  of  the  canal,  except  through  cuttings. 

The  general  question  put  and  answered  in  ,the  negative. 

THOMAS  KEMPSHALL. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  ? 
me,  July  20th,  1S50.        \ 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 

(No.  43.)  State  of  New-York,  Canal  Department  Albany,  Feb. 
15th,  1848.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Canal  Board,  under  the  provisions 
of  sec.  17,  title  2,  chapter  9,  part  1,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the 
Canal  Commissioners  having  submitted  to  the  Board  the  necessary 
map  with  the  estimate  in  minute  detail,  of  the  necessary  expense  to 
be  incurred  in  removing  the  mud  lock  on  the  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
sear  the  city  of  Rochester,  converting  the  guard  lock  at  the  rapids 
into  a  lift  lock,  deepening  the  canal  from  the  mud  lock  to  the  guard 
lock,  and  building  a  waste  weir  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Genesee  valley  into  the  Genesee  river,  as  near 
as  practicable  to  the  point  where  the  water  is  taken  from  said  river 
into  the  Erie  canal  near  said  city,  which  said  estimate  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  $5,460  : 

Resolved,  That  the  said  plan  and  estimate  are  approved  and  that 
the  Canal  Commissioners  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  con- 
struct the  contemplated  work. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  correct  extract  from  the  minutes.  i 

F.  H.  RUGGLES,  Auditor. 

(No.  44.)    Copy  of  letter  written  Hon.  J.  Hinds,  Feb.  12,  1848. 

Sir — After  having  closed  the  labors  of  the  week  in  bottoming  out 
a  portion  of  the  canal  near  mud  lock,  I  find  that  the  expense  of  com- 
pleting it  will  be  more,  perhaps,  than  you  may  be  aware  of.  It  has 
already  amounted  to  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  and  it  is  my 
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candid  opinion  that  a  sum  not  much  short  of  ten  thousand  dollars  will 
be  required  for  the  full  completion.  The  large  quantity  of  rock 
which  is  embedded  in  the  section,  has  influenced  me  much  in  forming 
this  opinion,  as  nearly  half  the  distance  contains  the  hardest  quality 
of  rock  to  quarry.  The  quantity  of  quarrying  tools  received  from 
Mr.  Warner,  is  not  half  sufficient,  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to 
purchase  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ap- 
prize you  and  request  your  advise  as  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
work.  A  large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  and  if  it  is  your  desire 
to  continue  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  estimate  of  this 
month  two  thousand  dollars  at  least.  You  will  please  write  me  your 
directions  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible,  and  direct  your  letter  to 

Rochester. 

Yours  respectfully 

WILLIAM  TONE. 

N.  B.  I  have  not  disturbed  mud  lock,  so  that  as  yet  nothing  is 

done  to  obstruct  navigation. 

(No.  76.)    In  committee,  Blossom's  Hotel,  Rochester,  July  20th, 
1850;  present,  Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Monroe  county,  ss.  Seth  C.  Jones  being  called  and  sworn  on  the 
part  of  state  officers,  says  :  I  reside  in  this  city,  and  have  for  32 
years ;  I  am  familiar  with  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  since  the  period 
of  its  construction.  When  it  was  first  constructed  it  was  constructed 
so  that  it  could  be  navigated  into  the  Genesee  river  above  the  new 
dam,  upon  the  river  between  the  guard  lock  and  lock  No.  1.  One 
prominent  object  of  such  a  communication  with  the  river  was  on 
account  of  the  then  failing  condition  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Erie 
canal  crossing  the  Genesee  river ;  If  the  aqueduct  should  fail  navi- 
gation could  be  kept  up  by  going  up  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  up  to 
the  communication  with  the  river,  down  the  feeder  into  the  Erie 
canal  east  of  the  river.  The  dam  was  constructed  about  thirty  rods 
below  lock  No.  1 ;  the  navigable  communication  was  necessarily  be- 
tween lock  No.  1  and  the  dam.  In  order  to  permit  of  this  navigation 
it  was  necessary  that  the  level  of  the  canal  between  the  communica- 
tion should  not  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  river.  It  became 
necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  get  down  from  the  level  above  lock 
No.  1,  to  a  level  with  the  river  above  the  dam,  to  construct  lock 
No.  1  of  nearly  twice  the  ordinary  lift ;  I  suppose  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  object  of  navigable  communication  with  the  river,  for  the 
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object  aforesaid,  there  would  have  been  no  use  in  constructing  lock 
No.  1,  of  more  than  the  ordinary  lift,  of  from  7  to  8  feet,  which  I 
believe  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  14.  A  lock  of  so  great  lift 
necessarily  works  harder,  is  much  more  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  is 
sot  so  convenient  for  boatmen  to  lock  boats  through  ;  it  takes  double 
the  water  to  lock  a  boat  through,  and  consequently  draws  more  upon 
the  level  above ;  a  deep  lock  leaks  more  than  a  shallow  one,  the 
pressure  is  greater  upon  the  gates.  The  dam  was  indicted  as  a  nui- 
sance since,  and  was  torn  down  by  the  sheriff,  and  thus  the  navigable 
communication  was  destroyed ;  I  should  not  think  that  any  object 
then  continued  of  retaining  a  lock  there  of  double  the  ordinary  lift ; 
it  has  always  been  the  declared  instructions  of  the  Canal  Commission- 
ers and  the  Canal  Board  generally  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  waters  of  the  Genesee  river.  I  am  familiar  with  the  im- 
provements that  have  recently,  and  still  are  in  process  of  construction 
upon  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  below  lock  No.  1 ;  the  advantages 
which  I  suppose  will  result  from  those  improvements  are,  that  it 
will  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  mud  lock.  In  the  next  place  the 
guard  lock  being  converted  into  a  lift  lock,  a  portion  of  the  lift  of 
lock  No.  1  could  be  taken  off  by  that ;  in  the  next  place  having  the 
level  of  the  Erie  canal  continued  up  to  guard  lock,  enables  them  to 
have  a  waste-weir,  so  that  all  surplus  water  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
canal  can  be  turned  into  the  river  above  the  dam  situate  above  the 
city,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  Erie  canal  as  it  now  does ;  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  good  policy  of  the  improvement  as  planned  ;  I  think 
it  a  good  and  judicious  improvement,  and  a  simple  act  of  justice 
to  millers.  Another  reason  for  the  improvement  now  suggests  itself 
to  me,  and  that  is,  it  is  an  object  to  have  as  large  an  amount  of 
navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  upon  a  level  with  the  Erie 
canal,  as  possible.  As  I  understood  the  object  why  mud  lock  was 
built  of  wood,  was,  that  it  was  supposed  it  would  next  be  moved 
when  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  was  completed  as  originally  de- 
signed. The  present  plan  of  enlargement  does  not  raise  the  water 
so  high  by  a  foot  or  15  inches  as  the  original.  If  a  lock  of  any 
greater  lift  than  mud  lock  had  been  constructed  where  mud  lock 
now  stands,  it  would  become  necessary  to  raise  the  banks  where 
embankments  now  exist  between  there  and  guard  lock ;  my  impres- 
sion would  be  that  there  are  embankments  as  much  as  J  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  embankments  and  building  of  a  new 
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lock  would  cost  considerably  more  than  the  improvement  as  pro- 
posed to  be  effected  by  the  present  plan  ;  the  bridges  would  have  to 
be  raised,  five  of  them  ;  the  liabilities  of  leakage  would  be  increased. 
I  should  think  a  stone  lock  at  the  point  of  mud  lock,  of  8  feet  lift, 
would  cost  from  $13,000  to  $16,000,  built  at  this  time,  of  the  same 
character  of  the  locks  built  upon  the  Genesee  Valley  canal ;  I  never 
done  any  stone  work  upon  the  canals ;  have  had  a  good  deal  done  in 
the  city  ;  in  making  this  estimate  I  act  from  my  own  knowledge ;  I 
have  been  familiar  with  stone  work  the  last  30  years  ;  I  am  material- 
ly and  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  diversion  of  waters  of  Genesee 
river,  and  one  that  has  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  redress. 

SETH  C.  JONES. 

Subscibed  and  sworn  before  me  ? 
this  20th  day  of  July,  1850,     $ 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 
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(No.  77.)  In  committee,  Blossom's  Hotel,  Rochester,  July  16th, 
1860.    Present,  Mr.  Church,  Townsend,  Mcintosh. 

Monroe  county,  ss  :  William  Tone  being  called  and  duly  sworn, 
says,  I  reside  now  in  Scottsville,  Monroe  county,  town  of  Wheatland; 
have  lived  there  since  1826,  with  the  exception  of  one  winter  that  I 
was  here  on  the  canal  in  the  town  of  Chili.  I  was  superintendent  an 
Genesee  Valley  canal  from  Rochester  to  Dansville,  from  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  up  to  April,  1848.  I  was  such  superintendant  at  the 
time  the  work  was  commenced  of  bottoming  out  that  canal  from  Mud 
lock  to  lock  No.  1,  a  distance  of  about  two  tailes.  Immediately  pre- 
vious to  that,  I  was  at  work,  with  a  squad  of  men,  on  section  No.  4, 
at  the  head  of  lock  No.  1,  and  one  at  Mt.  Morris,  and  two  on  section 
No.  27, 1  think  in  town  of  York  ;  there  were  about  seven  or  eight 
men  in  each  squad.  On  section  No.  4  they  were  bottoming  out  the 
canal  at  a  point  where  the  boats  used  to  get  aground,  occasioned  by 
the  amount  of  water  drawn  by  lock  No.  1  at  two  points  only,  one  on 
south  end  of  section  4,  and  north  end  of  section  5,  and  the  other  at 
the  north  end  of  section  4,  at  the  lock.  From  the  head  of  the  lock 
at  the  north  end  of  section  4,  we  had  to  excavate  12  or  14  inches? 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  rods,  and  at  the  other  point  about  10  inches 
for  about  40  rods.  I  went  on  and  completed  those  two  excavations, 
but  should  have  done  a  little  more,  but  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Hinds, 
ordered  me  on  to  the  work  of  excavating  the  bottom  between  Mud 
lock  and  lock  No.  1.    I  had  not  tools  enough  to  continue  at  both 
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places,  and  left  the  former  work  not  as  fully  completed  as  I  intend- 
ed. He  did  not  tell  me  to  stop  work  on  the  part  on  which  I  was 
engaged.  The  expense  of  the  two  excavations  above  lock  No.  1,  I 
should  think  was  between  $200  and  $300.  I  understood  Mr.  Hinds 
to  say  the  object  of  excavating  the  bottom  of  the  canal  between  Mud 
and  lock  No  1,  was  to  dispense  with  mud  lock,  and  save  the  ex- 
pense of  one  lock  tender.  He  showed  me  the  estimates  for  doing 
that  work,  and  if  my  memory  is  correct,  it  was  about  $3,000,  might 
vary  a  little  from  that  but  not  much.  I  went  to  work  at  the  job  on 
Tuesday,  in  January  or  fore  part  of  February,  1848,  and  on  the  next 
Saturday  night  I  wrote  to  Commissioner  Hinds,  of  which  letter  I  have 
a  copy.  [Witness  here  produced  and  proved  the  copy,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1848.  See  exhibit  marked  No.  44]  I  could  never 
from  the  first  to  this  day  see  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  that  work. 
I  knew  of  no  obstacles  to  perfect  navigation  that  made  the  work 
necessary.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  obstructions  to  navigation 
above  lock  No.  1,  where  the  excavations  were  made,  after  they  were 
made.  Mud  lock  has  never  been  removed,  but  is  still  in  use.  A 
boat  might  have  grounded  on  section  No.  4,  and  I  not  have  heard  of 
it,  but  I  don't  know  how  they  could  get  aground  in  so  much  water. 
I  have  no  actual  knowledge  that  they  do  not  ground.  Previous  to 
my  excavating  there  I  heard  a  great  many  complaints  of  boats  get- 
ting aground  there,  but  none  since.  Using  the  guard-lock  as  a  lift- 
lock  would  diminish  the  lift  of  lock  No.  1 ;  diminishing  the  lift  of 
lock  No.  1  would  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  drainage  above 
lock  No.  1,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  dimmish  the  danger  of 
boats  above  grounding.  I  did  not  consider  the  mud  lock  a  useless 
affair.  It  was  a  wooden  one  and  out  of  repair ;  it  is  in  use  yet ;  has 
been  repaired.  I  understood  the  object  of  this  improvement  was  to 
dispense  with  the  mud  lock.  The  cost  of  a  stone  lock  in  the  place 
of  mud  lock,  would,  I  should  think,  be  about  $9,000  for  stone  and 
masonry,  and  other  expenses  would  make  it  about  $10,000.  It  frould 
be  desirable  to  turn  the  waters  of  the  canal  into  the  Genesee  river. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  was  one  of  the  objects  of  this  work,  for  I 
don't  see  how  it  can  be  done  if  mud  lock  is  removed.  I  suppose 
this  work  is  not  all  completed.  If  the  work  were  completed  I  sup- 
pose that  mud  lock  could  be  dispensed  with.  I  had  not  had  any 
communication  with  Mr.  Hinds  about  the  work  above  the  lock  No. 
1;  had  never  seen  him,  he  had  but  just  come  into  office,  and  I  was 
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at  work  upon  my  estimates.  I  think  I  was  at  work  about  three 
weeks  excavating  between  mud  and  lock  No.  1,  with  two  of 
the  squads  of  men  at  work  before,  and  and  also  employed  more  men 
from  the  city.  My  impression  is  that  during  the  first  week  I  worked 
about  100;  second  week,  perhaps  300,  and  can't  tell  how  many  the 
third  ;  they  had  increased — perhaps  about  500  when  I  quit.  There 
was  no  charter  election  in  this  city  about  that  time*  I  had  difficulty 
4n  the  management  or  conduct  of  those  men.  I  think  there  were 
more  men  there  than  could  profitably  be  employed.  The  expense  of 
the  work  was  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  a  less  number  of 
hands  been  employed.  The  letter  produced  by  me  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hinds,  was  not  published  by  me.  There  are  some  19  bridges  that  I 
built,  and  part  of  the  20th,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  They  had 
all  been  let  to  a  former  contractor,  and  some  of  the  stone  furnished. 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  present  Commissioners  of  our  canals. 

Re-examined. — I  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Marsh,  the  engineer,  to  put 
on  every  man  that  would  bring  their  own  tools,  after  using  up  the 
tools  of  the  State.  My  opinion  was  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  employ 
80  many,  and  wished  not  to  do  so.  They  could  not  work  to  advan- 
tage. The  amount  of  expense  which  was  worked  out  under  my 
charge  as  superintendent,  was  about  $3,200,  I  think.  Guard-lock 
upon  the  level  between  mud  and  lock  No.  1 ,  is  not  now  in  use.  The 
expense  of  removing  and  converting  guard  into  a  lift-lock  where 
mud  lock  now  stands,  would  be  about  $3,000.  The  estimate  which 
Mr.  Hinds  showed  me  of  $3,000, 1  supposed  covered  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  mud  to  lock  No.  1,  but  don't  know  that  it  did.  Mr. 
Hinds  then  made  the  remark  that  by  incurring  the  outlay  of  the 
$3,000,  they  could  dispense  with  one  lock  tender.  While  superin- 
tendent, I  employed  only  one  hand  to  tend  mud  lock  during  the  sea- 
son, at  $25  per  month,  and  one  at  lock  No.  1,  for  $28  per  month* 
<jne  at  lock  No.  2,  at  $25, one  at  No.  3,  who  also  attended  guard-lock 
on  Allen's  creek,  at  $30.  One  man  at  Mt.  Morris  attended  two 
locks,  at  $35  ;  three  men  attended  each  three  locks  near  Dansvillei 
at  $30  each  per  month. 

The  general  question  was  put  to  the  witness,  who  answered  by 

raying,  not  of  my  own  knowledge.  WILLIAM  TONE. 

Taken,  subscribed,  and  sworn  before  ) 
me  this  16th  day  of  July,  1850.     j 

Ralph  McIntosh,  Chairman  pro  /em. 
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SCHEDULE  «  E." 

'  (No.  90.)  Erie  county,  ss :  George  W.  Stickney  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo— I  have  signed  vouchers  for  team  work,  for  Urial  Driggfc, 
-while  he  was  acting  superintendent  of  section  12  ;  I  think  I  signed 
more  than  one,  and  know  it.  I  never  bad  any  team  at  work  on  the 
canal  at  all,  and  did  not  receive  any  money  on  the  vouchers  for  the 
team  work.  Mr,  Carr  most  generally  asked  me  to  sign  the  vouchers, 
he  was  clerk  in  Drigg's  office.  I  can't  say  that  Driggs  asked  me  per- 
sonally to  sign  the  vouchers,  and  I  never  had  any  conversation  about 
them  with  Driggs ;  the  vouchers  purported  to  be  for  work  done  by 
me  with  the  team  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  any  such  work  had  been 
done  ;  I  never  got  any  thing  for  signing  such  vouchers ;  I  supposed 
the  work  had  been  done  by  some  team  of  Driggs  ;  I  can't  say  that 
be  had  any  team  at  work ;  the  only  reason  I  had  for  supposing  that 
Driggs  had  a  team  at  work,  was  because  the  vouchers  were  for  team 
work*  I  did  not  like  to  sign  the  vouchers  at  the  time,  but  did  not 
know  as  it  would  be  any  harm,  and  I  think  they  promised  to  give 
me  something  by  and  by ;  I  think  some  of  the  foremen  told  me  so 
who  were  in  Driggs'  employ.  I  think  the  vouchers  were  all  made 
out  for  the  men  by  the  clerk,  Mr.  Card,  and  presented  to  them  by 
him,  for  the  workmen  to  sign.  I  think  Jacob  Bowers  was  one  of  the 
foremen  who  told  me  if  I  would  sign  the  vouchers  for  team  work  it 
would  all  be  made  right,  this  was  last  summer  and  last  winter  I  think. 
I  never  worked  for  the  State  any  to  my  recollection.  I  know  Ro- 
bert L.  Traver,  I  have  never  known  of  his  signing  any  vouchers  in 
that  way.  I  don't  know  that  Driggs  knew  of  the  vouchers  being  false 
or  not.    I  do  not  recollect  the  amount  of  any  of  the  vouchers. 

G.  W.  STICKNEY. 
Sworn  and   subscribed    2 
this  lllh,  June  1850.  \ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  91.)  Erie  county,  ss  :  Edwin  H.  Munger,  being  duly  sworn, 
says  :  I  am  a  merchant,  I  reside  in  Buffalo;  I  put  in  a  proposal  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  for  materials,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  published 
by  Urial  Driggs,  then  acting  canal  superintendent  on  section  No.  12, 
of  the  Erie  canal,  now  section  13,  either  in  my  own  name  or  in  the 
name  of  E.  H.  Munger  &  Co.  My  proposition  was  the  lowest  then 
put  in  for  said  materials.     Urial  Driggs  gave  us  one  hundred  dollars 
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if  we  would  not  go  into  or  insist  upon  a  contract  for  said  material* 
as  per  our  proposals,  and  we  accepted  the  one  hundred  dollars  and 
did  not  enter  into  such  contract.  The  materials  were  for  repairs  gen- 
erally ;  I  can't  say  whether  the  proposition  was  made  to  me  or  Sut- 
ton, I  conversed  with  Driggs  about  the  proposals,  Driggs  gave  the 
check  for  the  $100.00  ;  we  talked  the  matter  all  over  with  Driggs, 
but  I  can't  say  which  party  first  made  the  proposition,  but  I  was  pre- 
sent when  the  agreement  was  made.  Driggs  said  that  some  one  had 
got  out  the  timber  and  material,  and  he  had  advanced  money  to  them 
to  assist  them  in  getting  it  out,  and  they  expected  the  contract.  I 
do  not  recollect  who  took  the  contract  for  the  said  materials.  I  think 
the  check  was  on  the  White  Bank.  Driggs  resides  at  Tonawanda, 
12  mile 8  from  Buffalo.  That  check  was  the  only  one  we  ever  had 
from  Driggs.  In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  made  in  my  pres- 
ence, the  $100  was  paid  to  our  firm. 

EDWIN  H.  MUNGER. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  this  ? 
11th  day  of  June  1850,  J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  92.)  City  of  Buffalo,  June  14th,  1850,  in  committee.  Pre- 
sent, L.  D.  Smith,  Church,  Townsend  and  Mcintosh. 

Erie  county,  ss:  Samuel  Washburn  being  duly  sworn,  says — I  re- 
side in  Buffalo;  I  am  a  grocer;  I  entered  into  partnership  with 
Lewis  S.  Payne  in  September,  1845,  and  continued  till  May,  1849, 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  lumber,  sawing;  we  had  a  contract 
with  Urial  Driggs,  superintendent  of  canal,  to  furnish  lumber  and 
material;  one  for  lumber  and  one  for  lumber  and  materials;  the  lum- 
ber was  not  all  furnished  that  was  mentioned  in  the  contract;  we  did 
not  saw  any  pine  lumber  in  spring  of  1848.  Payne  signed  receipts 
to  Driggs  for  more  lumber  than  he  furnished;  the  receipts  for  pine 
lumber  were  for  between  $150  and  $200  more  than  the  lumber  fur- 
nished amounted  to.  Payne  used  a  quantity  of  timber  to  rebuild  the 
saw  mill  which  had  been  burned,  that  I  supposed  belonged  to  the 
State;  I  think  £  or  £  of  all  the  timber  in  the  mill  was  timber  that  be* 
longed  to  the  State.  I  supposed  from  appearances  that  Urial  Driggs 
was  in  some  way  interested  in  the  saw  mill;  I  judged  so  tor  the  rea- 
son that  I  received  a  superintendent's  check  when  I  dissolved  with 
Payne,  for  my  interest  or  a  portion  of  my  interest,  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  state  timber  to  build  the  mill  was  used  without 
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measurement.  Payne  signed  a  receipt  for  lumber  (boards  and  ties) 
to  Driggs  as  superintendent,  which  was  not  delivered;  this  was  not 
included  in  any  contract;  this  was  in  May,  1848.  The  Toucher  or 
receipt  was  for  seventy-five  dollars;  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  is 
a  copy  of  the  receipt;  it  is  dated  May  6th,  1848,  and  was  for  dock- 
ing near  Tonawanda  creek.  (See  certified  copy  annexed.)  The 
copy  of  the  voucher  for  the  pine  lumber  is  the  one  I  hold  in  my 
hand,;  it  is  dated"  June  16th,  1848;  the  items  are  included  in  a  bill  for 
other  materials,  which  in  all  amounted  to  $863.86.  (See  copy 
annexed  to  this  deposition.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  bill  duly 
receipted  by  Payne  for  $3,487.81;  at  the  date  of  this  receipt,  only 
about  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber  had  been  furnished  of  all  the  timber 
and  materials  specified  in  the  bill  to  my  knowledge;  this  receipt  is 
dated  2d  October,  1848;  I  was  still  in  company  with  Payne.  (See 
the  bill  and  voucher  attached  to  this  deposition.)  The  old  mill  was 
burned  in  August,  1848,  and  was  not  rebuilt  so  as  to  saw  until  the 
last  of  November,  1848.  It  was  in  the  new  mill  that  I  supposed 
Driggs  was  interested;  the  only  reasons  why  I  supposed  Driggs  was 
interested  in  the  mill,  were  those  stated  by  me  above;  some  of  the 
timber  used  in  the  mill  had  been  counter  hewed.  *  I  received  the  co- 
pies of  the  papers  I  have  preserved,  from  the  canal  department;  they 
are  duly  certified.  The  timber  used  in  the  mill  was  some  oak  and 
some  elm;  it  was  a  foot  square,  and  the  pieces  would  vary  from 
about  33  to  36  feet  long,  and  that  is  the  size  of  timber  used  for  dock- 
ing along  the  canal. 

Cross-examined  by  George  W.  Clinton,  Esq.,  of  counsel  for  Urial 
Driggs — My  connection  commenced  with  Payne  in  1845;  I  then  re- 
sided in  Buffalo;  I  was  then  running  a  canal  boat  as  captain;  it  was 
a  freight  boat,  a  scow  covered,  and  ran  for  the  Fulton  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Albany;  Payne  was  clerk  in  the  house  that  I  run 
the  boat  for;  he  resided  at  Tonawanda;  Payne  did  not  keep  a 
store  at  Tonawanda  at  that  time;  I  do  not  think  that  Payne 
had  any  business  in  Tonawanda,  and  has  not  kept  any  store  since  he 
kept  some  articles  in  his  house  to  pay  the  workmefa.  His  family  re- 
sided in  Tonawanda  all  the  while;  he  left  here  in  1848,  and  has  resi- 
ded in  Tonawanda  since  that  time.  My  business  and  Payne's  was 
for  building  a  saw-mill,  and  manufacturing  lumber  at  Tonawanda; 
we  owned  the  mill;  it  was  a  steam-mill,  and  was  burned  in  1848;  I 
attended  to  sawing  and  measuring  out  lumber,  and  staid  at  the 
mill;  after  the  mill  was  burned,  I  went  to  another  mill  about 
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four  miles  from  there,  and  attended  to  felling  out  some  hills. 
Payne  kept  the  book  and  collected  the  money  for  the  lumber ;  the 
name  of  the  firm  was,  by  articles  of  partnership,  to  be  L.  L.  Payne  \ 
my  name  did  not  appear  in  the  firm  ;  I  can't  say  what  my  interest  in 
the  contracts  with  the  superintendent  was,  we  were  by  the  partner- 
ship to  draw  in  proportion  to  the  amount  each  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness; I  think  I  furnished  all  the  capital,  the  books  were  kept  at 
Payne's  house  in  Tonawanda  ;  I  had  access  to  the  book  ;  there  were 
entries  of  all  moneys  received  and  lumber  furnished,  but  the  con- 
tracts themselves  were  not  entered  on  the  books ;  I  have  never  set- 
led  with  Payne,  but  have  tried  ;  I  sued  Payne  but  had  to  back  out, 
the  partnership  was  admitted  on  the  trial ;  I  contributed  at  the  out- 
set $650  to  the  firm  ;  I  can't  say  what  the  mill  cost,  we  built  the  mill 
on  the  State  land ;  the  mill  when  completed  was  estimated  to  cost 
$6,000,  all  I  contributed  was  $650 ;  Payne  never  bought  any  lum- 
ber or  timber  to  apply  on  those  contracts,  to  my  knowledge;  I 
attended  to  the  practical  part  and  Payne  the  book  keeping  and  the 
financial  part  of  the  business ;  it  would  take  about  1,500  feet  to  re* 
build  the  mill,  running  measure ;  I  can't  say  that  any  of  the  timber 
used  in  the  new  mill  was  the  property  of  the  State,  or  was  ever 
claimed  by  any  authorized  agent  of  the  State.  When  I  say  these 
Touchers  signed  by  Payne  for  lumber  that  was  not  furnished,  I  mean 
that  it  was  not  furnished  to  my  knowledge  and  could  not  have  been 
furnished  without  my  knowing  it.  The  pine  lumber  of  June  16th 
was  to  be  delivered  at  Michigan  street  and  Prime  street  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  In  June  1848, 1  was  busy  at  Tonawanda ;  I  do  not  know 
of  my  actual  knowledge  that  the  lumber  was  not  delivered ;  about 
the  time  that  the  lumber  was  by  contract  to  be  delivered,  Payne  said 
that  Driggs  had  concluded  not  to  take  the  lumber  as  they  had  con* 
eluded  not  to  build  the  Prime  street  bridge ;  I  did  not  saw  any  pine 
about  that  time,  we  sawed  only  a  stray  log  or  so  of  pine  in  1848,  of 
our  own,  at  our  mill ;  I  do  not  recollect  at  what  place  the  swords 
and  ties  were  to  be  delivered ;  I  do  not  actually  know  but  Payne 
might  possibly  have  bought  and  delivered  the  swords  and  ties,  but 
think  he  could  not  without  me  knowing  it.  .  We  sawed  at  our  mill 
for  different  persons,  but  sawed  no  swords  or  ties  ;  I  presume  there 
are  places  where  Payne  might  have  procured  swords  and  ties.  Payne 
told  me  in  February  or  March,  1849,  that  he  had  given  bonds  to  de- 
liver the  lumber  and  materials  specified  in  the  bill  receipted  October 
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1848,  for  $3,487.81,  and  had  got  to  deliver  it  yet,  this  was  in  Mr. 

Hosmer's  office,  no  one  else  present ;  I  did  not  know  of  the  signing 

of  the  receipts  at  the  time  they  were  signed  ;  I  settled  with  Payne 

in  May  1849,  and  took  the  superintendent's  check  ;  I  procured  Mr* 

Love  to  write  for  the  papers  to  the  Canal  Department ;  I  sent  for  them 

to  be  used  in  evidence  in  a  legal  investigation  ;  I  think  I  shall  go  to 

Wisconsin  in  a  few  days  to  see  the  country,  and  if  I  like  it  to  locate 

there,  if  not  I  shall  return ;  I  have  never  seen  the  original  receipts 

referred  to ;  the  amount  of  the  check  was  $100,  and  $300  in  notes 

&c.     The  timber  that  was  used  in  re-building  the  saw-mill  lay  upon 

the  banks  of  the  canal,  near  a  lock,  some  was  further  up  the  canal ; 

the  timber  was  placed  there  to  repair  the  lock  ,  I  only  know  that  it 

was  to  repair  the  lock  by  common  report. 

SAMUEL  WASHBURN. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  the  ? 
14th  day  &f  June,  1850,  J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman  of  com. 

(No.  93.)    In  committee,  June  17th,  1850.  Present  L.  D.  Smith, 
Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Erie  county,  ss.     Lorin  S.  Day  being  duly  sworn,  says  :  I  reside 
in  Tonawanda,  12  miles  from  Buffalo  ;  I  know  Urial  Driggs  late 
superintendent  on  station  12,  I  am  brother  of  the  last  witness*  JL 
worked  for  the  State  under  Driggs ;  commenced  when  he  was  first- 
appointed,  and  worked  during  his  term  of  office  except  about  six. 
months  ;  I  had  $1.00  per  day,  and  received  my  pay  monthly  at  the 
store  of  Woodruff  &  Yanbrunt,  in  a  room  at  the  back  part  of  the^ 
store ;  I  signed  vouchers  at  one  time  for  money  I  did  not  receive, 
about  $22  or  $24  to  Driggs ;  he  presented  it  to  me  to  sign ;  Driggs 
said  he  got  the  stone  for  the  cellar  to  his  house  in  Tonawanda,  from 
Black  Rock,  and  let  them  fire  away  at  me  if  they  want  to ;  that  he  got. 
them  honestly  ;  this  remark  was  caused  by  there  being  a  good  deal, 
said  about  the  stone  for  his  house ;  I  know  that  Driggs  had  one  team' 
that  he  called  his  own  ;  and  I  think  two,  at  work  for  the  State,  about 
two  months,  when  Driggs  was  first  appointed,  they  did  not  work 
steadily. 

This  witness  was  cross  examined  by  Geo.  W.  Clinton,  of  counsel 
for  U.  Driggs. 

Driggs  said  that  he  had  a  team  on  the  work,  he  said  he  had  an 
order  to  use  the  team  for  two  months  frcm  Mr.  Hinds  ;  the  receipt  I 
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gpoke  of  was  for  labor  I  had  done  for  the  State ;  I  worked  long 

enough  to  amount  to  the  sum  specified  in  the  receipt,  but  I  did  not 

get  but  $2.00;  before  I  signed  the  receipt  Driggs  said  I  have  paid 

you  $2.00,  the  rest  is  going  to  Jake  Van  Brunt,  and  I  owed  it  to  him, 

I  followed  him  into  the  street  and  demanded  the  money,  I  told  him 

I  could  pay  my  own  bills ;  I  had  an  account  at  the  store  of  Jacob 

Van  Brunt ;  I  can't  say  the  amount  of  it.  LORIN  S.  DAT. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  the  1 
17th  day  of  June,  1850,     J 

cs^a*  k.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  94.)  In  committee,  Buffalo  June  17th,  1850.  Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Mcintosh,  Church. 

Erie  county,  ss  :  Elijah  V.  Day  of  said  county  being  duly  sworn 
says — I  reside  in  Tonawanda;  I  have  resided  there  about  25  years; 
I  know  Urial  Driggs,  late  canal  superintendent,  and  have  known  him 
20  years;  he  was  appointed  two  years  ago  last  May;  I  work  at  spile- 
driving  and  dock  building;  I  had  one  or  two  contracts  with  Driggs 
while  he  was  superintendent;  I  only  carried  one  into  effect,  thas  was 
to  furnish  10,000  feet  of  oak  timber  at  $120  per  1000;  I  did  not 
furnish  all  of  the  timber;  I  signed  a  Toucher  for  $1 ,200  to  Mr.  Driggs 
about  two  years  ago  last  May  or  June;  the  voucher  was  for  $1,200 
that  I  signed;  I  received  only  $600  on  the  receipt;  Diiggs  built  a 
house  in  Tonawanda  last  summer.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  stone 
at  Black  Rock  at  the  State  quarry;  some  of  the  stone  looks  like  the 
Black  Rock  stone;  I  knew  a  merchant  in  Tonawanda  by  the  name  of 
Woodruff,  he  left  there  last  spring  or  fall;  I  have  known  of  the 
State  hands  getting  goods  at  the  store  or  grocery  of  Woodruff, 
they  got  trusted  at  the  store  and  then  paid  the  bills  when  they  were 
paid;  I  understand  that  Jacob  Yanbrunt  was  a  partner  of  Woodruffs 
Driggs  had  no  team  on  the  canal  of  his  own  while  he  was  superin- 
tendent; I  delivered  the  timber  on  the  contract  in  1848.  This  witness 
was  cross-examined  by  Geo.  W,  Clinton,  of  counsel  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Driggs.  The  money  was  paid  to  me  by  Mr.  Driggs  himself,  it 
was  $600;  I  had  then  delivered  half  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
contract;  I  delivered  the  timber  on  the  canal  half  a  mile  this  side  of 
Tonawanda  village.  I  asked  Driggs  to  get  me  a  keg  of  spikes  to 
fasten  the  timber  together  with,  so  that  I  could  raft  the  "timber  from 
Grand  Island  ;  he  told  me  I  could  not  deliver  but  5,000  feet,  as  I  was 
to  have  too  much  per  1000,  so  I  agreed  to  deliver  5,000,  half  of  he 
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amount;  I  signed  tbe  receipt  because  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  timber 
had  been  delivered;  Vanbiunt  put  in  1,000 on  my  contract  at  the  same 
price  as  I  had;  I  only  know  that  the  1,000  was  delivered  by  Van- 
brunt  telling  me  so;  then  Woodruff  agreed  to  furnish  4,000  feet,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  contract  and  pay  me  $20  a  thousand,  in  con- 
sideration that  I  would  let  him  deliver  the  4,000  on  my  contract;  I 
gave  an  order  when  I  signed  the  receipt  for  the  $1,200;  I  received 
$600,  and  gave  an  order  on  Driggs  for  $600  in  favor  of  Woodruff  and 
Yanbrunt,  or  one  of  them,  which  of  them  I  cant  say;  Driggs  drew 
the  order;  there  was  no  one  else  present  at  the  time;  I  left  the  order 
with  Mr.  Driggs,  and  that  is  the  last  I  knew  of  it;  this  oak  timber  I 
delivered,  was  foot  timber  for  docking;  I  could  at  that  time  have  pur- 
chased any  quantity  of  timber  of  the  description  of  that  I  contracted 
to  furnish  for  $75  per  1000,  and  was  offered  it  at  that  price.  On  being 
re-examined,  this  witness  farther  testified.  The  arrangement  for 
Yanbrunt  and  Woodruff  to  furnish  5,000  feet  on  my  contract,  was 
made  the  same  day  that  Driggs  told  me  I  could  not  furnish  only  5,000, 
«n  account  of  the  price  being  too  high;  the  name  on  the  goods  ship- 
ped to  that  store  occupied  by  Woodruff,  was  sometimes  Woodruff  & 
Co.,  and  sometimes  Yanbrunt  &  Co.;  Yanbrunt  married  Mr.  Driggs 
sister.  I  heard  Urial  Driggs  tell  his  foreman,  Mr.  Smith,  that  if 
certain  of  the  State  hands,  naming  several,  refused  to  pay  their  bills 
at  the  store  of  Woodruff  &  Co.,  that  he  was  not  to  give  them  work. 
Re-cross-examined  by  counsel;  Driggs  told  me  after  I  had  made  the 
arrangement  with  Yanbrunt,  that  he  should  want  all  the  timber  and 
more.  It  seems  that  I  had  a  conversation  at  an  other  time  when  he 
said  if  I  had  the  whole  of  the  timber  there  then,  he  would  take  it, 
but  I  cant  say  whether  it  was  before  or  after  I  made  the  arrangement 
with  Yanbrunt;  I  put  in  my  proposal  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  of 
letting,  and  I  got  the  contract  as  Driggs  informed  me,  because  I  was 
the  lowest' bidder;  the  hands  at  work  under  Driggs,  were  paid  off  in 
the  store  of  Woodruff  and  Yanbrunt,  the  room  was  in  the  back  part 
of  the  store  up  4  or  6  steps;  I  think  the  language  used  by  Driggs 
when  he  spoke  to  the  foreman  was, "  the  store  or  the  grocery;"  I 
think  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  superintendents,  to  compel  the 

men  to  pay  their  bill  or  refuse  them  work. 

E.  V.  DAY, 
Sworn  and  subscribed  this  17th  1 
day  of  June,  1850,  } 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 
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(No.  95.)    In  committee,  Buffalo,  June  18th,  1850.    Present — 
L.  D.  Smith,  Church,  Mcintosh,  Townsend. 

Erie  county,  ss  :  Ambrose  L.  Woodruff — I  resided  in  Tonawanda 
during  1848  and  49,  and  was  engaged  in  selling  goods  with  Jacob 
Yanbrunt,  the  name  of  the  firm  was  Woodruff  &  Co.;  there  was  no 
other  member  of  the  firm  that  I  know  of  except  myself  and  Yan- 
brunt, there  could  not  have  been  any  other  member  in  the  firm  with- 
out my  knowledge  ;  I  kept  the  books  and  did  the  financial  part  of 
the  business  ;  we  had  no  arrangement  with  Urial  Driggs  by  which 
we  were  to  receive  the  trade  of  the  State  laborers ;  there  were  other 
stores  in  the  village  but  the  custom  of  the  State  laborers  was  mostly 
at  our  store,  but  not  wholly.  I  was  engaged  with  Yanbrunt  in  de- 
livering some  oak  timber  on  a  comtract  of  Elijah  Y.  Day.  Our  firm 
agreed  with  Day  to  furnish  to  him  to  go  on  his  contract  a  certain 
quantity  of  oak  timber,  foot  timber,  at  $100  per  1,000,  but  I  can't 
say  positively  ;  we  delivered  the  amount  of  timber  which  we  agreed 
to  furnish  to  him  at  the  Tonawanda  creek,  near  the  steam  mill.  All 
I  know  about  the  timber  being  delivered'  is  what  Yanbrunt  told  me ; 
I  can't  say  how  Day  paid  us,  nor  the  amount  he  paid  us ;  I  can't 
state  positively  about  the  matter,  but  think  it  was  over  a  1,000  feet 
that  we  were  to  deliver  to  him.  We  closed  business  in  December, 
1848.  Urial  Driggs  drew  goods  from  the  store  and  also  money  and 
we  have  had  money  of  him  at  different  times,  I  left  the  books  of  the 
firm  with  Yanbrunt  at  the  store,  and  he  continued  business.  In  April 
1848,  we  settled  with  Driggs  and  gave  him  a  note  signed  Woodruff 
&  Co.  for  about  $300,  since  that  his  account  has  been  about  $1,500. 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  note,  I  think  that  it  has  not 
been  paid  ;  when  we  had  money  of  Driggs  it  was  sometimes  borrow- 
ed and  sometimes  credited  on  the  books ;  some  of  the  money  we  had 
of  Driggs  there  was  no  entry  made  on  the  books,  and  those  sums 
were  paid.  I  can't  give  any  reason  why  the  note  of  $300  has  not 
been  paid  ;  I  have  all  the  interest  in  the  assets  of  the  concern  that  I 
had  when  I  left,  I  have  never  settled  and  assigned  my  interest  to 
Yanbrunt ;  I  have  been  sick  and  busy  since  I  left  the  firm  much  of 
the  time,  and  that  is  all  the  reason  I  have  not  settled  with  Yanbrunt; 
I  think  there  is  something  coming  to  me  from  the  effects  of  the  firm ; 
I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  Driggs  took  the  amount  coming 
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to  us  on  the  Day  contract,  for  money  he  had  let  us  have  at  different 
times  before.    I  think  the  firm  owe  Driggs. 
The  general  question  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

A.  P.  WOODRUFF. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  this  1 
J^l8th  June,  1850,  \ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  96.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,  June  11th,  1850.  Present — 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church,  Mcintosh. 

Erie  county,  ss:  Stephen  D.  Caldwell,  sworn — I  am  clerk  in  the 
forwarding  house  of  Eimberly,  Pease  &  Co.  In  the  winter  of  1818, 
I  did  business  as  clerk  for  E.  H.  Munger  &  Co.,  composed  of  Ed- 
win H.  Munger,  William  A.  Sutton  and  Henry  Barnes,  in  1848  and 
'9.  I  know  that  there  was  a  pioposal  put  in  for  timber  and  mate- 
rials, by  E.  H.  Munger,  or  the  firm  in  spring  of  1819,  in  pursuance 
of  an  advertisement  by  the  superintendent,  Urial  Driggs.  It  was  a 
written  proposal.  Driggs  said  that  the  proposal  of  E.  H.  Munger,  in 
total  amount,  was  the  lowest  proposal  put  in  for  such  timber.    I 

can't  tell  whose  proposal  was  next  highest. 

S.  D.  CALDWELL. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  this  \ 
11th  day  of  June,  1850,    J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  97.)  City  of  Buffalo,  June  15th,  1850.  In  committee. 
Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church,  Mcintosh. 

Erie  county,  ss  :  Edmund  C.  Hull  being  duly  sworn  says — I  re- 
side in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  I  am  a  joiner  by  trade,  and  carpenter. 
I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  Urial  Driggs  while  he  was  acting  canal 
superintendent.  I  commenced  when  he  first  went  into  office;  he 
-was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  continued  until  the  first  of 

June.  I  also  worked  for  him  in  May,  June,  and  July,  of  the  summer 
of  1849.  I  signed  state  vouchers  for  the  time  I  worked  ;  I  worked 
on  Driggs?  house  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1849,  three  or 
four  weeks ;  the  vouchers  did  not  include  the  time  I  worked  upon 
the  house.  I  commenced  some  time  last  winter  to  labor  for  the 
State  under  Driggs,  and  continued  until  the  5th  of  May.  I  then 
worked  on  Drigg's  house  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  worked 
for  the  State  until  some  time  in  August.  I  can't  tell  the  amount  of 
the  vouchers  for  State  work,_nor  the  number.    I  did  not  sign  any 
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Touchers  for  the  work  done  on  the  house.    There  were  some  days 

six  or  eight  men  at  work  on  Driggs'  house ;  most  of  these  men  were 

men  that  had  been  employed  by  Driggs  on  the  State  work,  and  some 

of  them  went  to  work  on  the  State  work  after  they  left  the  house,  but 

whether  they  went  immediately  from  the  house  to  the  State  work  I 

ean't  say.     Three  men  that  worked  on  the  State  work  were  at  work 

on  the  house  some  eight  or  ten  days,  most  of  them  continuously. 

One  of  the  men  was  named  Stephens,  and  one  Campbell,  and  one 

Jerrold.     The  men  commenced  on  the  house  the  eighth  of  May,  and 

I  left  in  about  thirty  days  ;  the  house  was  not  finished,  but  Driggs 

had  moved  into  it.     I  do  not  know  where  the  lumber  came  from 

that  was  used  on  the  house. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  on  behalf  of  Urial  Driggs,  by 

Geo.  W.  Clinton,  as  counsel.     This  dwelling  house  is  situated  in 

Tonawanda.    I  worked  at  carpenter  work  for  the  State,  building 

and  repairing  bridges.    I  received  $1.37$  per  day  while  I  worked 

for  the  State  under  Driggs,  and  boarded  myself ;  and  while  I  worked 

on  the  house  I  had  the  same  wages. 

EDMUND  C.  HULL. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  this  15th 
day  of  June,  1850, 

L.'D.  Smith,  Chairtnan. 

(No.  98.)  In  committee,  June  11th,  1850,  city  of  Buffalo,  com* 
mittee  room,  Mansion  House.  Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Mcintosh, 
Church,  Townsend. 

County  of  Erie,  ss :  John  Babinger,  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says — I  reside  in  the  city  of  Bufialo.  I  am 
a  blacksmith  by  trade;  I  work  in  Mr.  Higios'  shop  since  yesterdaj 
morning.  Before  that  time  I  worked  for  Lynes  E.  Harris,  the  su- 
perintendent on  the  canal,  at  blacksmithing,  doing  work  for  the 
State.  Worked  constantly  for  the  State  while  in  his  employ  in  the 
State  shop.  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  being  done  in  the  shop  ex- 
cept for  State  purposes.  I  worked  in  that  shop  about  two  years  prior 
to  last  spring.  Urial  Driggs,  the  superintendent  on  the  canal  first 
hired  me,  and  then  Mr.  Harris,  his  successor. 

JOHN  BABINGER. 

Taken,  subscribed,  and  sworn  ? 
this  11th  day  of  June,  1850, J 

L.  D.  smith,  Chairman. 
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(Exhibit  No .  5 1 . )  Tonawajtoa,  J . 

Statt  of  New-York,  for  the  12th  ttetim  of  the  Erie  canal,  per  U. 
Driggs,  Superintendent,  to  Lewi*  S.  Payne,  Dr. 

As  per  contjact  date  April  27th,  1848,  expired  May  13th,  1848. 

7,000  ft.  b.  d.  m.  white  oak  swords  and  ties  at  f  18, $136  00 

17,000      «  «       plank,  18, 306  00 

6,000      «  u         *  14, 70  00 

3,000  "                   «      ties,                          14. 42  00 

1,000  "  ash,                                       20, 20  00 

7,600  "  pine  plank,                            20, 150  00 

8,960  «  oak     do                                15, 134  03 

373  "  pine  hand  rails,                     20, 7  46 

400  "               do   posts,                            20, 8  00 

$863  86 

Received,  Buffalo,  Jane  16th,  1848,  from  Urial  Driggs,  supt,  eight 
hundred  sixty-three  86-100  dollars  in  full  of  the  above  account 

L.  S.  PAYNE. 

71Le  State  of  New- York,  for  repairs  of——  canal,  to  Lewis  S.  Paine, 

No.  25.  Dr. 

June  16,  1848,  for  40,960  feet  white  oak  lumber,. . . .  ) 

1,000       do         ash      do     ....  >     1863  86 
8,273       do         pine     do     . . . .  ) 

In  full  for  contract  made  April  27th,  1848,  with  Canal  Commis- 
sioner. 

Received  from  Urial  Driggs,  superintendent  of  repairs  on  the  canals, 

eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  eighty-six  cents,  in  full  of  the 

above  account.  L.  S.  PAYNE. 

Dated  at  Tonawanda,  June  16M,  1848. 

[Supt.  No.  3, 1847.] 

(Exhibit  No.  52.)     The  State  of  New-York,  for  repairs  of canal, 

No.  88.  To  L.  S.  Payne,  Dr. 

March  13th,  1847,  to  3,000  feet  ties,  b.  m.,  at $15  pr  m.,..  $45  00 

April    20th,  2,000        swords,  15  do      . .     30  00 

^  $75  00 

For  docking  at  Pendleton  and  on  Tonawanda  creek. 
Received  from  Urial  Driggs,  superintendent  of  repairs  on  the  ca- 
nals, seventy-five  dollars cents,  in  full  of  the  above  account. 

L.  S.  TPAYNE. 
Dated  at  Tonawanda,  May  6th,  1848. 


• 
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[Supt.  No.  3, 1847.] 
(Exhibit  No.  53.)     The  State  of  New-York,  for  repairs  of  Erie  conn/, 

To  Lewis  S.  Payne,  Dr. 
1848.    To  oak,  pine,  hemlock  and  ash  lumber,  oak  and 
soft  timber,  treenail,  b.  pols,  rope,  oil  and  paints,  iron 
and  steel ,  and  all  the  various  articles  as  per  schedule  here- 
unto attached,  amounting  to $3,487  81 

as  per  contract  with  Canal. Commissioners. 
Dated  August  21,  and  expiring  August  30,  1848.    Inspected  and 
received  16th,  19th,  and  20th  of  September,  1848. 

Received  from  Urial  Driggs,  superintendent  of  repairs  on  the  ca- 
nals, three  thousand  four  hundred   eighty-seven  dollars  eighty-one 

cents,  in  full  of  the  above  account. 

L.  S.  PAYNE. 
Dated  at  Buffalo,  October  2d,  1848. 

58,000  feet  b.  d.  m.  oak  plank, $13  99  $81142 

13,500            do       white  pine  pPk  and  boards,    14  99  202  37 

18,000           do       hemlock        do  8  90  160  20 

2,000            do       white  ash  boards, 14  90  27  80 

7,000  cubic  feet  oak  timber, 100  00  700  00 

11,000        do      soft  timber, 50  00  550  00 

6,000  oak  treenails, ......  20  00  100  00 

50  boat  poles  25  feet  long, 00  75  37  50 

1,500  lbs.  Manilla  rope, 13  50  202  60 

1,200        Swede's  ircn 4  75  57  00 

100        steel, 18|  18  75 

1,500        cut  spike  and  nails, 4  75  71  25 

500        wro't  spike, . 6  00  30  00 

100          do    nails, 12  50  12  60 

1  doz,  axes, 12  00  12  00 

2  butts,3in., 37J  ..75 

1  gimblets, . . . . . 50  . .  50 

£  blacksmith  rasps, 4  50  1  13 

1  cross-cut  saw  files,  '. 3  75  3  75 

3*  taper  files, 100  3  00 

1  gross  screws, 18 J  . .  19 

1,200  bushels  charcoal, 9  00         108  00 

14  tons  stone  coal, 10  00  15  00 

100  bbls*  water  lime, 1  31J       131  25 


25  20 

82  50 

29  00 

3  75 

2  00 

2  50 

1  75 

2  25 

6  00 

2  50 

•  •   •  • 
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35  gallons  linseed  oil,  (boiled) 72 

75  lamp  oil, 1  10 

400  lbs.  white  lead, 07£ 

75        putty, 05 

10        borax, 20 

50        slush, 05 

1  box  window  glass, , * 1  75 

1  doz.  water  pails, 2  25 

£  globe  lanterns, 12  00 

10  lbs.  saltpetre, 25 

1,000  feet  safety  fuse, . . . . . 

25  kegs  blasting  powder,    2  94 

$3,487  81 

TESTIMONY  AS  TO  HINDS,  CALLED  IN  REPORT, 

"  SCHEDULE  F." 

(No.  1.)  In  committee,  Albany,  April  6th,  1850.  Present — L. 
D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church,  Wheeler,  Mcintosh. 

Albany  city  and  county,  ss :  Henry  Lovejoy  being  duly  sworn  de- 
poses and  says,  that  he  resides  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  ;  lama  sur- 
veyor, and  city  surveyor  of  Buffalo.  Deed  executed  by  Jacob  Hinds 
as  Canal  Commissioner,  on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1848,  to  Caleb 
Coatsworther  and  others,  referred  to  as  forming  part  of  this  affidavit, 
and  marked  as  exhibit  u  A  "  shown  to  witness.  I  know  the  land  des- 
cribed in  this  deed,  it  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  contiguous  to 
the  Main  and  Hamburgh-street  canal,  the  land  conveyed  by  this  deed 
was  conveyed  to  the  State  by  the  city  of  Buffalo  several  years  since, 
and  has  been  occupied  by  the  State  since  that  time  up  to  a  period 
shortly  prior  to  the  execution  of  this  deed.  Map  produced  and  mark- 
ed as  exhibit  "  B."  The  part  of  the  map  shaded  in  blue,  being  a 
triangular  piece,  represents  the  land  described  in  the  deed  now  before 
me  ;  I  know  the  said  land  described  in  said  deed  to  be  the  same  piece 
conveyed  by  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  the  State  of  New- York.  I  have 
surveyed  the  said  piece  of  land  ;  the  wall  upon  this  strip  of  land  is 
seven  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  four  feet  at  the  top.  The  piece  of 
land  is  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the  widest  end,  and  runs  to  a 
point  two  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  widest  extreme.    Thomas  J. 
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Dudley  has  a  store  erected  on  the  westerly  part  of  said  strip  of  land 

extending  eighty-four  feet  eastward,  covering  the  land  including  the 

wall,  to  the  length  of  eighty-four  feet,  the  remainder  of  the  land  is 

now  unoccupied,  except  so  much  thereof  as  is  covered  by  the  wall. 

This  wall  was  commenced  in  April,  1848,  by  the  State.    The  wall 

was  in  progress  of  completion  at  the  date  of  this  deed.     In  building 

the  abutment  of  the  Main-street  bridge,  it  was  so  constructed  as  to 

leave  an  angle  of  two  and  a  half  feet  south  of  Main-street  bridge. 

This  land  is  worth  $60  per  foot 

HENRY  LOVEJOY. 

Taken,  subscribed  and  sworn  ) 
the  6th  day  of  April,  1850,  } 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  2.)  In  committee,  Albany.  Present — Whole  committee. 
Albany  city  and  county,  ss :  Andrew  Cole  being  duly  sworn  says, 
I  reside  in  Buffalo ;  I  know  Jonas  Ingraham,  and  I  know  Jacob  Hinds, 
Canal  Commissioner ;  I  was  employed  by  Jonas  Ingraham  as  foreman 
upon  a  contract  made  by  him  with  Jacob  Hinds,  to  construct  the 
Main  and  Hamburgh  canal,  and  commenced  work  on  the  third  day 
of  February,  1848,  and  had  from  thirty  to  sixty  hands  under  my 
charge  ;  I  think  they  would  average  about  forty-five.  There  were 
at  that  time  upon  the  whole  work,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
men  employed  up  to  7th  or  10th  May ;  I  continued  with  my  men 
until  27th  June  following.  Jacob  Hinds  declared  the  contract  afore- 
said abandoned  about  the  20th  May  or  later.  There  were  at  the  time 
Jacob  Hinds  declared  the  said  contract  abandoned,  at  work  upon 
said  contract,  about  seventy  men,  and  had  not  been  less  than  seventy 
at  any  time  prior  to  that  time  ;  the  work  upon  the  contract  had  pro- 
gressed as  rapidly  as  the  weather  would  permit  during  all  the  time  up 
to  the  time  that  said  contract  was  declared  abandoned.  Hinds  de- 
clared the  contract  abandoned  about  the  20th  May,  1848.  The  earth 
was  worth  per  yard  after  it  was  excavated,  10  cents  ;  the  expense  of 
completing  the  contract  was  half  incurred  when  said  Hinds  declared 
said  contract  abandoned. 

A.  COLE. 

Taken,  subscribed  and  sworn  ? 
the  6th  day  of  April,  1860,  J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 
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(No.  3.)    In  committee,  city  of  Albany,  April  8th,  1850.    Present, 
L.  D.  Smith, E.  F  Church,  John  Townsend,  Mcintosh. 

Chauncey  C.  Wells  being  duly  sworn  says — I  know  Jonas  Ingra- 
ham, and  also  know  Jacob  Hinds,  Canal  Commissioner.  On  the  25th 
day  of  January,  1848,  Jonas  Ingraham  was  at  work  upon  a  contract 
made  with  Jacob  Hinds  upon  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  canal  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  being  a  contract  for  the  completion  of  said  canal;  I 
was  in  the  employ  of  said  Ingraham  in  the  capacity  of  bookkeeper 
and  paymaster;  he Jiad  on  an  average  about  ihree  hundred  men  per 
day;  th^re  were  nine  hundred  names  on  the  book  of  the  employers; 
the  highest  number  was  about  350  or  over,  the  lowest  70  or  80,  and 
the  contract  was  declared,  abandoned  about  the  25th  of  May,  1848  ; 
between  the  1st  and  7th  of  May,  the  largest  number  of  men  were 
employed;  the  length  of  said  canal  is  less  than  one  mile;  between  the 
7th  of  May  and  the  time  when  the  said  contract  was  reported  to  be 
abandoned,  there  were  on  the  average  70  or  80  men  employed  inclu- 
ding teamsters;  for  a  few  days  before  the  26th  and  27th,  the  work  did 
not  progress  as  fast  as  it  had  done;  this  canal  crosses  Chicago  street, 
which  street  is  about  the  middle  of  the  extremes  of  canal;  I  reside 
in  Buffalo.  The  canal  was  excavated  complete  up  to  Chicago  street, 
except  about  2  feet  of  rock  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  width  of  the 
canal  extending  about  15  feet  from  said  Chicago  street  west.*  This 
was  finished  as  I  have  described  it,  by  the  7th  of  May.  The  remain- 
ing  or  unfinished  work  east  of  Chicago  street,  could  not  be  done 
without  opening  the  said  street,  or  removing  the  dams  and  pump; 
about  one-fouth  of  the  excavating  east  of  Chicago  street,  was  done 
by  the  15th  of  May.  The  course  of  the  canal  is  nearly  east  and 
west;  the  extra  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  the 
obstruction  by  Chicago  street,  would  be  considerable;  there  was  a 
small  stream  crossing  the  line  of  the  canaUnear  Hamburgh  and  east 
of  Chicago  street.  I  think  Ingraham  told  me  when  he  first  came  to 
Buffalo,  that  be  was  to  finish  the  contract  by  the  first  of  July,  but 
told  me  that  Mr.  Hinds  said  he  could  have  the  summer  to  complete 
that  part  of  the  contract  lying  between  Skinner's  slip  and  Hamburgh 
street,  being  about  three-fourths  of  the  distance  of  the  whole  contract. 
During  the  month  of  February,  the  average  of  men  on  the  work  was 
about  three  hundred  per  day,  and  about  the  same  in  March  and  April, 
and  continued  the  same  until  the  water  was  let  into  the  west  end  of 
|  Assembly.  No.  158. J  5 
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this  canal,  that  was  about  the  7th  of  May.  About  the  1st  of  May 
Ingraham  cut  a  ditch  through  Chicago  street,  it  might  have  been  & 
few  days  before  or  after  tbe  first  of  May;  the  pump  was  not  removed. 
The  same  pump  and  part  of  the  coffer  dams  now  used  by  the  subse- 
quent contractors  of  the  work.     There  were  seven  coffer  dams  in  all 

constructed  by  Ingraham. 

CHAUNCEY  C.  WELLS. 

Taken,  subscribed  and  sworn  the  / 
8th  day  of  April,  i860.         } 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  4.)    In  committee,  Albany,  April  8th,  185?).     Present  L.  D. 

Smith,  Church,  Townfend,  Mcintosh, 

Alonson  Webster  sworn,  says  :  I  reside  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  I 
am  a  contractor ;  I  know  Main  and  Hamburgh  canal  in  Buffalo,  and 
know  Jonas  Ingraham,  he  commenced  work  on  said  canal  in  January 
I860  *  I  know  Jacob  Hinds  Canal  Commissioner ;  I  was  the  latter 
part  of  May,  948,  engpged  in  finishing  a  contract  I  had  of  filling 
up  lots,  I  took  the  earth  for  that  purpose  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
this  canal ;  I  procured  the  earth  from  I  ngraham  ;  I  took  on  an  ave- 
rage  from  125  to  150  cubic  yards  per  day,  from  this  canal,  from 
the  10th  of  May  to  tbe  25th  ;  I  think  from  15  to  20  men  were  em- 
ployed, and  7  or  8  hours  daily.  About  the  25th  May  I  was  forbid- 
den to  take  any  more  earth  by  Mr.  George  Cole,  engineer,  who  was 
then  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  on  that  division  of  the  canal, -and 
was  first  assistant  engineer  ;  he  told  me  that  the  contact  was  declared 
abandoned  between  Jonas  Ingraham  and  the  State,  and  I  must  not 
take  any  more  earth  from  the  canal.  I  was  present  when  tbe  said 
contract  was  declared  abandoned  ;  it  was  in  the  engineer's  office  in 
Buffalo  ;  it  was  done  by  Jacob  Hinds  the  acting  Canal  Commissioner, 
this  was  about  the  25th  of  May  ;  I  called  on  Jacob  Hinds  and  told 
him  if  I  was  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would  remove  about  22,000  yards 
of  earth  from  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  canal,  then  being  excavated 
by  Ingraham  ;  Hinds  replied  that  the  contract  with  Ingraham  he  de- 
clared abandoned,  and  that  he  would  have  bo  more  digging  on  that 
canal  under  that  contract,  and  said  that  Ingraham  was  not  fit  to  take 
a  contract ;  George  Cole  was  present ;  Mr.  Ingraham  said  he  was  as 
fit  as  any  man  to  take  a  contract,  if  he  could  get  his  pay  for  his  work 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Hinds  said  he  had  had  his 
pay  as  fast  as  he  had  done  his  work.     At  the  time  the  contract  was 
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declared  abandoned  I  think  that  one  half  the  expense  of  completing  the 
contract  had  been  incurred.     I  made  written  proposals  for  contracts 
for  sects.  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  known 
as  mountain  ridge,  in  pursuance  of  an  advertisement  for  the  letting  of 
said  sections,  by  the  Canal  Commissioners  ;  the  letting  took  place  the 
7th  of  June,  1849,  at  Lockport ;  my  proposals  were  as  follows  :  for 
sec.  11,  $39,055  ;  sec.  No.  12,  $39,650;  sec.  No.  13,  $48,457; 
sec.  No.  14,  $32,862.    The  next  proposals  higher  than  mine,  was 
$481  over  my  proposition  ;  there  were  no  proposals  lower  than  mine. 
I  demanded  contracts  for  the  said  several  sections  above  referred  to, 
from  the  Canal  Board  ;  I  made  such  demand  in  writing,  and  directed 
it  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  and  the  Comptroller,  a  separate  letter 
containing  a  demand  for  contracts  of  each  of  the  above  sections,  on 
the  basis  of  my  proposals,  to  e,ach  of  said  Commissioners  and  to  the 
Comptroller,  and  mailed  said  letter  at  Buffalo,  about  the  28tb  of  Jun$ 
and  directed  them  respectively  to  the  said  Canal  Commissioners  and 
the  Comptroller  at  Albany,  naming  them  with  the  addition  of  their 
official  title.     When  I  presented  my  proposals  for  taking  said  flec- 
tions 11,  12, 13,  and  14, 1  accompanied  the  same  with  my  bond  in 
the  usual  form  required,  executed  by  me  and  signed  by  Elijah  Ford, 
as  my  surety  for  the  faithful  performance  of  said  contracts,  with  the 
official  certificate  of  the  supervisor  of  the  4th  or  5th  ward  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  stating  that  said  surety  was  good  and  sufficient.  .  Paper, 
put  into  witness  hands.     This  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  is  a  copy  of 
the  communications  directed  to  each  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  and 
Comptroller  as  above,  stated,  and  a  copy  of  the  notice  or  advertise- 
ment  of  letting  said  sections  subjoined  to  this  copy,  was  also  attached, 
to  each  of  said  communications  directed  to  the  said  Canal  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Comptroller.     That  the  facts  stated  in  this  paper  are 
true,  in  relation  to  my  being  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  contracts 
in  accordance  with  my  proposals,  or  to  furnish  any  additional  securU  - 
ty  for  the  performance  of  said  contracts  Unrequired  by  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners* and  that  all  the  facts  stated  in  this  paper  are  true  according 
to  my  best  recollection  and  belief;  this  paper  is  here  referred  to  as 
exhibit  "  C,"  and  forms  part  of  this  deposition.     I  have  always  been 
ready  to  enter  into  contracts  in  accordance  with  my  said  proposals 
for  sections  11,  12,  13  and  14  aforesaid,  since  said  proposals  were 
made,  up  to  this  date.    I  know  Henry  Lovejoy  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
and  heard  his  testimony  before  this  committee  in  relation  to  the  land 
described  in  the  deed  of  Jacob  Hinds  to  John  Cotesworth,  and  others; 
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(deed  here  shows  to  witness.)  I  know  the  land  hereby  conveyed,  it 
is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  canal,  between  Washington  and 
Main  streets,  in  Buffalo.  I  know  the  value  of  land  in  this  vicinity 
frpm  others  buying  and  selling  above  Exchange  street,  near  this  land. 
The  land  described  in  this  deed,  is  worth  $75  per  foot;  I  never  com- 
pared exhibit  "  C"  with  the  paper  of  which  it  purports  to  be  a  copy;  I 
cannot  state  the  contents  of  the  papers  I  furnished  with  my  proposals, 
but  believe  they  complied  with  the  forms  furnished  by  the  canal 
officers.  I  procured  the  forms  for  said  proposals,  and  guaranty  from 
the  engineer's  office  in  Buffalo.  I  think  George  Cole  handed  them 
to  me;  he  was  then  acting  engineer  on  that  division  of  the  canal* 
According  to  my  best  recollection,  the  proposals  and  guaranty  were 
in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Canal  Board. 

A.  WEBSTER. 
Taken,  subscribed  and  sworn  this  ) 

6th  day  of  April,  1850,         }       L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  5.)    City  of  Albany,  April  8th,   1850.     Present,  L.    D. 
Smith,  Church,  To wn s end,  Mcintosh. 

'  Stephen  V.  R.  Watson  being  sworn  says — I  reside  in  the  city  of 
Bufialo.  I  know  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  canal  in  Buffalo.  I  own 
several  acres  of  land  on  each  side  of  said  canal.  Jacob  Hinds  was 
the  Canal  Commissioner  who  had  charge  of  the  canals  at  Buffalo 
during  the  year  1848.  Hinds  met  me  on  the  canal  about  ten  days 
before  the  contract  of  the  Hamburgh  canal  was  re-let,  and  he  enquired 
of  me  what  I  was  doing  or  who  I  was  at  work  for;  I  told  him  I  was 
filling  my  own  lands  with  earth  taken  from  this  Hamburgh  canal;  be 
asked  mc  the  amount  I  intended  to  Or  was  willing  to  take  out;  I  re- 
plied I  had  no  definite  amount  fixed,  but  would  take  as  long  as  it  was 
profitable.  I  think  that  I  removed  over  3,000  yards  in  all,  at  first  I 
had  4  teams,  in  3  or  4  days  J  added  4  more  teams,  and  increased  the 
number  of  men  to  25  or  30,  and  continued  that  number  of  men  and 
teams  until  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  first  com- 
menced removing  earth.  I  entered  into  contracts  with  Ransom  and 
McReady,  after  the  re-letting  of  this  work  to  them,  to  fill  up  my 
lands  to  a  certain  specified  grade,  for  which  I  was  to  pay  8  and  13 
cents  a  cubic  yard,  about  an  equal  amount  at  each  price  ;  the  contract 
would  amount  to  about  20,000  yards  in  alJ,  and  the  cost  about  $2,000. 

STEPHEN  V.  R.  WATSON. 
Taken,  subscribed  and  sworn  this  ) 

8th  day  of  April,  1850,         J .    L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 
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(No.  6.)  In  committee,  City  of  Albany,  April  8th,  1850,  4 
o'clock,  P.  M.     Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Church,  Townsend,  Mcintosh. 

William  A.  Sutton  being  duly  sworn  says — I  reside  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  I  am  a  canal  contractor  and  have  been  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  for  six  years  prior  to  that  time,  I  was  superintendent  of  the 
12th  section  of  the  Erie  canal  terminating  in  Buffalo.  I  was  one  of 
the  parties  to  a  contract  made  and  executed  the  14th  day  of  August, 
1848;  paper  placed  in  witness  hands.  This  is  the  contract  referred 
to,  it  is  executed  by  me  and  Edwin  H.  Munger,  and  Henry  Barns  of 
the  one  part,  and  Jacob  Hinds  Canal  Commissioner,  of  Jhe  other 
part  to  complete  the  Erie  basin  and  work  connected  therewith,  and 
section  three,  see  contract  (or  certified  copy  of  the  same,  eihibit  47,) 
in  the  auditor's  office  canal  department,  as  forming  part  of  this  depo- 
sition; section  three  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Black  Rock  harbor, 
and  the  canal  and  section  4  is  dircetly  below  section  3.  Sections  1 
and  2  are  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Buffalo;  said  sec- 
tions 1, 2,  3  and  4  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  were  advertised 
for  letting.  I  was  present  at  the  letting  of  sections  1  and  2,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  advertisement  in  1848.  Sections  3  and  4  were  with- 
drawn by  Mr.  Hinds,  stating  that  sections  3  and  4  could  not  be  let. 
Hinds  did  at  that  time  let  sections  1  and  2  to  Seymour  H.  Phelps, 
and  Zebulon  Moore.  Jacob  Hinds  afterwards  let  to  myself  and  others 
said  section  3,  same  is  included  in  the  contract  before  referred  to,  see 
contract.  I  was  forbidden  by  the  Canal  fyard,  together  with  my 
partners  in  the  contract,  from  prosecuting  the  work  on  said  section 
No.  3,  by  a  written  resolution  and  notice  received  by  me  though  the 
mail  about  the  29th  day  of  January,  1847,  and  George  Cole,  engineer, 
also  served  a  notice  of  same  purport  the  next  day.  The  paper  I  hold 
in  my  hand  is  the  paper  I  received,  see  certified  copy  annexed,  (ex- 
hibit 48.)  It  is  dated  Canal  Commissioners' office,  Albany,  January 
26th,  1849,  and  is  referred  to  as  forming  part  of  this  deposition.  It 
is  certified  to  be  a  copy  from  the  minutes  of  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
by  Nelson  J.  Beach,  secretary  of  commissioners.  Immediately  after, 
Cole  served  the  notice  upon  me,  we  suspended  all  work  on  section 
No.  3.  WM.  A.  SUTTON. 

Taken,  subscribed  and  sworn  the  1 
8th  day  of  April,  1850.         J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 
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(No.  7.)  Committee  still  in  session,  City  of  Albany,  April  8th, 
1850,  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Edwin  H.  Munger  being  duly  sworn  says  ;  That  he  has  heard  read 

the  deposition  of  William   A.  Sutton   above,  and  knows  the    facts 

therein  stated  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  except  that  he  was  no1 

present  when  the  notice  to  suspend  the  work  on  said  section  No.  3, 

was  served  upon  said  Sutton,  and  except  that,  he  did  not  hear  Jacob 

Hinds  say  that  sections  3  and  4  (referred  to  iu  Sutton's  testimony,) 

would  not  be  let  on  the  day  that  said  sections  1  and  2  were  let,  and 

said  facts  stated  in  said  depositions  I  know    to  be^true  of  my  own 

knowledge,  except  said  specified  exceptions,  and  those  I  believe  to  be 

true.     I  am  the  person  who  signed  the  said  contract  with  said  Sutton 

and  Henry  Barns,  referred  to  in  Sutton's  deposition  above. 

Taken,  subscribed  and  sworn  this  ? 

8th  day  of  April,  1860,         j      L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

EDWIN  H.  MUNGER. 

(No.  21.)  In  committee,  Mansion  House,  Buffalo,  July  23, 
1850;  present,  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Erie  county,  ss  :  John  Lathrop  called  and  sworn  says — I  am  the 
resident-engineer  on  the  western  section  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  keep 
an  office  at  Erie  Hall  in  the  city  of  Buffalo;  I  have  the  papers  in  re- 
lation to  the  excavation  of  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  street  canal  in  my 
office  on  file;  I  have  not  got  in  my  office  the  propositions  I  think,  or 
the  award  of  the  lettin\js  on  sections  one,  two  and  three  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  the  award  of  the  contracts.  These  papers  were  in  my 
office,  but  were  taken  away  last  winter  by  Mr.  King,  the  clerk  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  papers  of  the  last  letting  of  the  Erie  basin  are 
still  in  my  office;  I  think  these  papers  were  taken  away  upon  the  let- 
ting of  the  Erie  basin  the  second  time.  I  have  been  an  engineer  upon 
this  section  of  the  canal  about  one  year;  that  was  the  first  of  my 
employment  upon  this  section.  All  I  know  of  the  Black  Rock  and 
Buffalo  railroad  tracks  being  taken  up,  is  that  it  is  not  there  now. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Peck.  Those  papers  were  taken  from  my 
office  in  anticipation  of  their  use  or  production  before  this  committee. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  the  meeting  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture or  not.  The  contracting  for  the  Erie  basin  was  in  February  last, 
about  first  to  middle.  The  only  reason  why  I  believe  those  papers 
were  removed  from  my  office  before  the  letting  of  the  Erie  basin ,  is 
because  those  papers  still  remain.  JOHN  LATHROP. 

Sdbscibed  and  sworn  before  ) 

me  July  23,  1860,        J     R.  McIntosB)  C/«tnnon,  pro  tm. 
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(No.  8.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,  July  29th,  1860.  Prewnt, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Mcintosh,  Church. 

Two  letters  dated  at  Lockport,  and  written  by  Davis  Hurd  to 
George  Cole,  one  dated  8th  Sept.  1848,  marked  as  exhibit  (6,)  the 
other  dated  26th  of  Sept  and  marked  as  exhibit  (7,)  the  hand  writing 
proved  by  John  B.  King;  were  offered  by  the  counsel  for  the  people. 

Erie  county,  ss  :  George  Cole  being  duly  sworn  says — I  am  the 
person  to  whom  the  paper  marked  as  exhibit  5,  is  -addressed.  I 
was  engaged  on  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1848,  and  winter  of  1848  and  1849.  I  have  seen  the  map  as 
sworn  to  by  the  witness  Coleman,  it  was  made  under  my  dir  ction;  I 
think  I  made  part  of  it.  Had  Davis  Hurd  the  resident-engineer  any 
knowledge  of  the  making  of  that  map?  This  question -was  objected 
to  by  Mr.  Hinds9  counsel,  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  is  wholly 
immaterial,  as  it  docs  not  tend  to  prove,  nor  is  it  proposed  by  counsel 
to  show  by  it  fraud  or  improper  practices  on  the  part  of  any  one. 
Objection  overruled  by  the  committee  and  evidence  received.  Witness 
answered,  D.  Hurd  had  knowledge  of  the  making  of  that  map;  the 
map  was  commenced  about  the  1st  of  July;  I  mean  the  preliminary 
papers  were  commenced  from  which  this  map  was  made.  The  con- 
tracts of  sections  1  and  2  were  let  the  26th  of  July,  1848;  Davis 
Hurd  was  here  on  the  26th  day  of  July;  and  attended  and  took  part  in 
the  letting  of  said  section.  I  cannot  swear  that  Mr.  Hinds  was  here; 
Hurd  was  here  at  the  engineer's  office  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  and 
also  Commissioner  Hinds  was  here.  Hurd  was  again  here  at  the  en- 
gineer's office  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  or  between  that  day  and  the 
30th  day  of  August,  and  at  the  engineer's  office  on  the  7th  day  of 
September  in  this  city,  and  also  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1848. 
Commissioner  Hinds  was  here  September  2d,  at  the  resident-engineer's 
office  in  this  city,  or  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  time.  Davis  Hurd 
saw  this  map  in  question,  and  a  traceing  copy  of  it  the  day  before  wit- 
ness sent  a  traceing  copy  of  the  map  to  Albany  to  the  auditor  of  the 
Canal  Department*  I  have  seen  that  traceing  copy  in  the  auditor's 
room  last  winter;  1  cant  state  the  language  of  any  precise  conversa- 
tion that  I  bad  with  Hurd,  but  I  know  that  he  found  no  fault  with  the 
map  in  question,  or  the  traceing  map  which  was  sent  to  Albany,  nor 
the  location  of  the  lines  as  there  laid  down;  he  examined  the  map  in 
the  office  the  day  before  it  was  sent  away,  and  I  was  in  the  office  all 
day;  I  saw  him  examining  the  map,  but  I  did  not  stay  in  the  office  all 
day;  I  mean  by  the  term  traceing,  a  copy  of  the  map  made  on  trace* 
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ing  paper.  Hurd  and  I  conversed  about  sending  the  map  to  Albany, 
and  I  think  he  gave  me  directions  to  send  the  said  copy  to  Albany; 
it  was  in  pursuance  of  those  directions  that  said  copy  was  sent  to 
Albany.  Mr.  Hinds  was  here  on  the  4th  of  December,  '48,  and  Hurd 
the  6th,  and  Hinds  was  again  here  on  the  3d  day  of  January, 
1849,  and  also  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  I  think  Mr.  Hinds 
was  here  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1849.  I  think  Hinds  was  here 
the  first  of  March  following  :  Davis  Hurd  was  here  on  the  30th  of 
March,  and  Mr.  Hinds  the  5th  day  of  April,  the  latter  remained  here 
from  the  5th  of  April,  until  the  water  was  let  into  the  canals,  which 
was  the  8th  of  May,  I  think  about  one-third  of  the  time  each.  I 
have  had  conversations  with  Davis  Hurd  in  relation  to  the  location  of 
the  new  appropriation  lines;  I  cant  recollect  what  the  words  were, 
nor  tell  the  substance  of  the  conversations.  While  Moore  and  Phil- 
lips were  at  work  on  sections  1  and  2, 1  wqs  on  the  work  with  Davis 
Hurd  often,  and  every  day  while  the  work  was  progressing  and  he 
was  in  the  city.  1  have  been  on  the  work  when  Mr.  Hinds  was 
there  repeatedly,  while  Moore  and  Phillips  bad  charge  of  the  work; 
Phillips  and  Moore  quit  the  work  either  the  evening  of  the  12th,  or 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April,  1849.  Did  Jacob  Hinds  take 
charge  of  the  work  after  Moore  and  Phillips  quit?  Objected  to  by 
Mr.  Hind's  counsel,. on  the  ground  that  if  he  did,  the  law  requires 
written  evidence  of  the  fact.  Evidence  received.  Commissioner 
Hinds  took  charge  of  the  work  after  they  quit  it.  I  think  it  was  the 
13th  of  April,  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  time  in  April,  1849, 
when  no  work  was  done  on  sections  1  and  2  for  from  5  to  8  days,  I 
cant  tell  the  exact  date.  I  think  the  map  referred  to,  is  a  copy  of 
the  old  preliminary  map  copied  September  30th,  the  time  endorsed  on 
this  map.  When  I  said  that  Hurd  was  in  the  office  all  day,  I  mean 
I  saw  him  in  the  office  at  several  different  times  during  the  Jay. 

GEORGE  COLE. 

July  30th:  Committee  met  at  10  o'clock.  Same  present  as  yester- 
day. Examination  of  Cole,  continued. 

I  was  present  in  Albany,  at  the  letting  of  the  Maift  and  Hamburgh 
canal  to  Jonas  In  graham.  Q.  Did  you  hear  any  representations  made 
to  him  at  the  time,  by  any  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  or  engineers, 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  at  the  west  end  of  that  canal  ?  This 
question  is  objected  to  by  Mr.  Hinds9  counsel,  on  the  ground  that  all 
suoh  declarations  were  merged  in  the  written  contact,  and  that  in 
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any  view,  the  evidence  is  immaterial.     Evidence  rejected  by  the 
committee.     The  Main  and  Hamburgh  canal  is  a  few  feet  over  fifty- 
one  hundred  feet  long.     I  informed  Jonas  Ingraham  in  Albany,  after 
the  contract  had  been  declared  to  him,  that  the  only  wall  which 
would  be  required  on  the  Main  and  Hamburgh-street  canal,  was  one 
on  the  lake  side  of  the  canal, between  Main  and  Washington-streets; 
I  told  him  this,  because  I  was  directed  by  the  then  resident  engineer, 
to  build  no  other  wall  on  that  canal  except  that  one.     Ingraham  ask- 
ed me  for  the  bills  of  the  stone  and  timber  for  whatever  wall  there 
might  be  to  build  on  the  work,  and  what  I  said  to  him  about  the  wall 
was  in  answer  to  that  inquiry.    That  determination  about  the  wall 
was  changed  afterwards  by  Commissioner  Hinds,  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Dudley,  witness,  and  Mr.  Ingraham,  on  Main-street  bridge,  in  this 
city,  sometime  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  that  a  wall  should  be  built 
between  th6  abutments  of  Main  and  Washington  street  bridges,  on 
the  North  side  of  the  canal ;  I  think  that  at  that  time  no  directions 
were  given  as  to  Bow  the  wall  should  be  built,  nor  any  other  direc- 
tions by  Mr.  Hinds  at  that  time.     After  Mr.  Hurd  took  charge  of 
this  section  of  the  canal,  he  and  I  talked  about  how  this  wall  should 
be  built,  and  of  the  propriety  of  driving  piles  for  the  foundation  of 
this  wall,  and  the  conclusion  was,  that  a  good  foundation  could  be 
made  without  driving  piles,  that  it  could  be  made  with  timber  and 
plank,  and  Mr.  Ingraham  commenced  erecting  the  wall  after  he  had 
prepared  pa/t  of  his  foundation,  that  part  nearest  the  Washington- 
street  bridge  abutment.     The  dimensions  of  the  wall  was  three  feet 
on  the  top,  six  feet  at  the  bottom;  and  twelve  feet  high.    The  foun- 
dation of  the  wall  was  probably  seven  feet.    I  think  sheet  piling  was 
directed  to  be  used,  but  I  can't  swear  whether  it  was  put  in  or  not ; 
I  can't  say  without  refering  to  the  calculation  book.     Q.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  any  excavation  being  made  on  that  work  by  In- 
graham, that  was  not  estimated  ?   This  question  was  objected  to  by 
Mr.  Hinds'  counsel,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompetent  and  wholly 
immaterial.     This  evidence  was  admitted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
witness  answered — I  know  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  last  esti- 
mate, all  the  work  was  estimated  except  such  quicksands  as  may  have 
washed  into  the  pit  dug  for  the  foundation  of  the  wall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  canal.     After  putting  down  timbers  for  foundation  of  the 
wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  unless  they  were  immediately  loaded 
with  stone,  they  would  raise  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches.     Ingra- 
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bam  could  not  get  sufficitnt  mass  of  stone  «p6n  the  timber  founda- 
tion, unless  he  built  a  space  at  a  time  ofrhree  or  four  feet.  Q.  Was 
there  any  quicksand  washed  into  the  pit  dug  for  that  foundation  1  An- 
swer. There  was  some  quicksand  washed  into  the  pit  dug  for  the 
wall.  1  tried  once  or  twice  to  make  an  estimate,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  my  satisfaction.  There  is  no  evidence  that  I  know  of,  of 
the  quantity  in  the  engineer's  office.  Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  exca- 
vation near  Howard's  tannery,  that  was  not  recognized  or  estimated  1 
Answer.  I  da  That  excavation  was  muck,  that  would  come  under 
the  bank  of  the  tow  path,  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  this  muck 
was  taken  away  by  Ingraham.  I  can't  state  the  quantity  that  was 
removed  5  I  was  assistant  engineer  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Coleman 
was  my  rod-man  and  Albert  Eamst  was  axe- man.  At  the  time  that 
Ingraham  commenced  his  job,  Benedict  was  not  her?,  but  he  came  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  and  acted  as  second  assistant  engineer ;  be  came, 
I  think,  in  March,  I  can't  tell  whether  or  not  it  "was  before  the  mid- 
dle. After  Ingraham  commenced  excavating  above  Chicago  street, 
a  ditch  was  cut  through  Chicago  street  to  drain  the  water  from  the 
work  above.  The  water  cc.uld  not  be  drained  in  any  other  direction. 
This  sluice  through  Chicago  street  drew  the  water  from  work  above. 
I  think  Ingraham  employed  the  engine  in  Basset's  planing  shop, 
which  was  located  the  upper  side  of  Michigan  street  and  south  ade 
of  the  canal,  to  pump  the  water  from  the  canal.  'There  was  a 
temporary  bridge  across  this  ditch  in  Chicago  street.  Near  Chicago 
Street  there  was  rock  in  the  canal;  the  whole  length  of  this  rock  was 
200  or  300  feet,  and  extended  under  Chicago  street ;  the  rock,  I 
think,  would  average  above,  canal  bottom,  a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  I 
forbid  Ingraham  from  excavating  through  Chicago  street  by  direction 
of  Commissioner  Hinds;  I  forbid  him  in  the  office,  and  also  sent  Ben- 
edict to  the  work  to  forbid  him;  I  can't  tell  the  time,  but  it  was  after 
he  had  done  considerable  work  above  Chicago  street;  I  can't  tell 
whether  this  was  before  the  sluice  or  ditch  was  cut  through  Chicago 
street.  Mr.  Hinds  told  me  before  I  forbid* Ingraham  cutting  through 
Chicago  street,  to  tell  Ingraham  that  it  was  his  pleasure  not  to  have 
Chicago  street  interfered  with.  There  was  water  above  Chicago 
street  at  different  stages  of  the  work;  I  can't  recollect  the  extent  of 
it.  It  was  necessary  for  the  successful  and  advantageous  preparation 
of  the  work  that  it  slould  be  removed  or  drained  off.  I  never  gave 
any  directions  to  Ingraham  to  remove  Chicago  street  after  that  time, 
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nor  do  I  know  of  any  being  given.  Q.  Did  not  tbe  directions  not  to 
remove  that  street,  interfere  with  the  advantageous  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work?  Answer — I  think  it  did.  This  witness  was 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Peck,  counsel  for  Mr.  Hinds.  Q.  Is  there 
a  friendly  or  unfriendly  feeling  existing  between  you  and  Mr.  Hinds? 
A.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  any  unfriendly  feeling  towards  Mr.  Hinds. 
I  am  acting  as  clerk  of  the  commission  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
canals,  without  pay,  and  have  been  so  employed  since  the  1st  day  of 
January  last;  I  reside  at  Buffalo;  I  discharge  my  duties  as  clerk  on 
the  line  of  canal,  under  the  charge  of  Frederick  Follet,  Canal  Com- 
missioner. Q.  Were  you  subpoenaed  to  attend  (he  present  session  of 
the  committee?  Answer,  I  was  in  no  other  way  than  by  being  re- 
quested by  telegraph  by  two  members  of  the  committee  to  come. 
Paper  handed  to  witness,  Assembly  document  No.  84.  I  have  seen 
this  paper  before;  1  first  saw  it  some  time  last  winter,  can't  tell  the 
time.  (I  knew  that  there  was  such  a  document  before  it  was  print- 
ed.) I  saw  a  written  paper  of  which  I  suppose  this  is  a  copy,  before 
I  saw  this  printed;  I  first  saw  that  some  time  last  winter,  the  time  I 
can't  recollect.  Q.  Did  you  write  the  paper  to  which  you  refer,  or 
any  part  of  it,  or  do  you  kndw  who  did  do  so,  or  did  you  write  any- 
thing of  which  tbe  written  paper  or  any  part  of  it  is  a  copy,  if  so, 
when  and  what  part  of  it?  Answer — I  did  not  write  the  written  pa- 
per referred*  to  nor  any  part  of  it.  and  I  do  not  know  who  did  write 
it  or  any  part  of  it;  I  wrote  something  of  which  the  written  paper  or 
some  part  of  it  is  a  copy;  it  was  a  specification,  some  that  I  wrote, 
and  1  handed  it  to  an  individual  in  Albany  some  time  last  winter. 
Q.  To  whom  did  you  hand  it?  Objected  to  by  Mr.  Tillinghast,  of 
counsel  for  the  State.  Objection  sustained,  and  evidence  excluded. 
Mr.  Hinds'  counsel  offers  to  contradict  each  and  everything  testified 
to  by  Ingraham  in  relation  to  the  writing  of  the  paper  in  question  by 
this  witness.  Committee  decide  that  the  evidence  can't  be  given, 
Townsend  dissenting.  Q  Did  you  not  advise  Ingraham  to  prefer 
charges  against  Mr.  Hinds;  if  so,  when  and  what  charges?  A.  I  did 
not  advise  Mr.  Ingraham  to  prefer  charges  against  Mr.  Hinds.  Q. 
How  came  you  to  write  the  7th  specification?  I  did  not  write  it  un- 
til I  saw  these  charges  on  paper,  and  knew  nothing  of  them  until 
then;  on  seeing  these  other  charges,  it  suggested  itself  to  my  mind 
to  write  this  7th  specification,  or  make  a  note  of  it,  and  I  did  so.  Q. 
Have  you  not  said  to  and  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons,  that  Hindi 
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cught  to  be  impeached,  or  tnat  you  would  have  him  impeached,  or 
something  to  that  effect?  Answer — I  have  said  if  these  charges  were 
true,  Hinds  ought  to  be  impeached  ;  I  never  said  to  my  recollection 
that  I  would  get  him  impeached,  nor  words  to  that  effect.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  I  have  never  said  that  Mr.  Hinds  ought  to  be 
impeached,  except  with  the  qualification  before  stated  that  if  the 
charges  were  true.  Q.  Have  you  never  said  that  the  charges  con- 
tained in  document  84  were  true,  or  language  to  that  effect?  A.  I 
never  said  positively  that  all  the  charges  in  document*  No.  84  were 
true.  I  have  said  I  thought  they  were  true.  Q.  Have  you  not  said 
that  the  charges  in  question  could  be  proved,  or  some  of  them,  or 
language  to  that  effect?  A.  I  have  when  my  opinion  was  asked. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  all  or  some  portion  of  the  charges,  and  if  some 
portion,  what  portion?  A.  I  mean  some  portion  of  them;  I  refer  to 
specification  No.  7,  of  doc.  84.  Q.  Have  you  not  when  saying  that 
some  portion  of  the  charges  could  be  proved,  referred  to  portions 
other  than  specification  No.  7.  A.  I  may  have  done  so,  but  I  don't 
recollect.  Q.  Have  you  not  aided  in  procuring  evidence  to  support 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Hinds;  if  so,  when  and  how,  answer  fully? 
A.  I  have  given  names  of  witnesses  to  the  marshal  of  committee, 
when  requested  by  him.  In  Albany,  last  winter,  I  did  so.  I  have 
never  given  any  aid  unless  requested  by  the  marshal,  except  the 
names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  witnesses,  which  I  commu- 
nicated to  the  marshal  in  Albany.  When  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  asked  me  in  relation  to  any  of  these  charges,  I  have  an- 
swered them  if  I  knew  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  have  now 
stated  all  the  aid  I  have  rendered  to  the  committee,  except  that  I  have 
assisted  in  getting  some  written  evidence  I  showed  one  member  of 
the  committee  a  resolution  in  the  Canal  Commissioners'  office  in  Al- 
bany, relating  to  the  letting  of  section  3,  and  one  relating  to  sections 
1  and  2,  at  his  request;  I  also  gave  the  chairman  of  this  committee  a 
copy  of  a  deed  mentioned  in  specification  No.  7  of  doc.  84,  at  his  re- 
quest. I  produced  also  exhibits  No.  5,  6  and  7  yesterday.  Q.  Have 
you  received  or  been  promised  any  compensation  for  or  on  account 
of  any  aid  you  have  tendered  as  before  stated  by  you;  if  so,  what 
compensation  and  to  what  amount,  and  when  and  from  whom  receiv- 
ed or  promised?  A.  I  answer  no  sir,  to  the  whole  question.  Q. 
Have  you  received  or  been  promised  any  pay  or  compensation  for 
your  attendance  before  this  committee,  or  for  any  services  performed 
by  you  for  them  or  at  their  request;  if  so,  what  compensation  and  for 
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what  services,  state  fully?  Answer — I  received  thirty  dollars  for  my 
attendance  before  this  committee  at  their  first  meeting  in  this  city  for 
travelling  fees,  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  attendance.  I  can't  tell 
the  number  of  days  I  attended  before  the  committee  here.  I  receiv- 
ed it  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee;  I  think  I  attended  before 
the  committee  as  many  as  ten  days;  I  can't  recollect  whether  I  was 
sworn  or  not;  I  was  subpoenaed;  as  to  the  balance  of  the  question,  I 
answer  no.  Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  aid  or  use  any  influence  with 
members  of  the  last  Legislature  to  get  a  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate any  charge  or  charges  against  Mr.  Hinds;  if  so,  how  and 
what  did  you  say  or  do,  state  fully?  Answer — I  did  not  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection.  I  did  not  to  my  recollection  use  any  influence 
with  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  or  any  of  them,  to  get  any  com- 
mittee appointed  last  winter.  Ingraham's  estimates  were  made  by  me 
or  my  assistants.  I  can't  recollect  whether  I  included  in  those  esti- 
mates the  muck  on  the  tow-path,  but  I  think  not.  I  did  not  es- 
timate anything  for  the  quicksand  that  run  into  the  pit  for  the  wall. 
I  don't  recollect  whether  I  estimated  any  thing  for  sheet  piling  or  not. 
I  did  not  estimate  for  the  muck  because  I  had  no  directions  from  my  . 
superior  officers  to  do  so.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Hurd  as  my  superior  officer; 
he  then  had  charge  of  the  work.  I  did  not  estimate  for  the  quick- 
sand for  the  same  reason,  I  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  I  think  the 
time  that  the  Commissioners  ordered  Mr.  Ingraham's  contract  de- 
clared abandoned,  was  about  the  tenth  of  May,  1848;  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  estimate  book,  I  add  the  10th  of  May  as  the  date 
when  the  contract  was  abandoned.  Q.  Did  you  not  long  before  the 
contract  was  abandoned,  recommend  to  the  resident  engineer  and 
the  Commissioners,  to  abandon  the  same;  if  so,  when  first  and  how  of- 
ten, state  fully?  Answer — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  recommended 
an  abandonment  of  the  work,  but  I  recollect  of  stating  to  Mr.  Hurd 
and  Mr.  Hinds,  sometime  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  as  late  as  Fe- 
bruary, that  Mr.  Ingraham  would  not  complete  the  lower  end  of  his 
work  within  the  life  of  the  contract,  if  more  energy  was  not  used  by 
him  in  procuring  men.  I  think  this  was  the  fore  part  of  February. 
Think  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hurd  about  the  washing  in  of  the  wall,  and 
that  I  thought  that  navigation  would  have  to  be  resumed  before  In- 
graham could  complete  the  wall.  When  I  speak  of  resuming  navi- 
gation, T  mean  on  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  can*  J. 

GEORGE  COLE. 
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July  31st.  Committee  met  at  10  o'clock.  Same  present  as  yester- 
day. Examination  of  Cole  continued,  who  further  testified  as  fol- 
lows :  Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  anything  further  said  or  done  by  you, 
tending  to  induce  the  resident  engineer  or  Commissioner  to  declare 
Ingraham's  contract  abandoned  ?  if  so,  state  what,  when  and  where 
fully.  A.  I  recollect  writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hinds,  dated  March 
13th,  '48,  and  one  March  29th,  1848  ;  these  letters  were  in  part  in 
reference  to  Ingraham's  contract ;  I  do  not  now  recollect  any  more 
that  I  said  or  did  to  induce  the  contract  to  be  declared  abandoned. 
Letter  shown  to  witness  dated  March  13th,  1848.  I  signed  this 
paper,  and  another  dated  March  29th,  1848,  and  another  dated 
April  17th,  1848 ;  copies  of  which  are  offered  as  exhibits  8,  9  and 
10.  Letters  then  were  read.  I  recollect  about  hearing  of  a  trans- 
action of  Hinds  getting  $1,000  at  the  Patchin  Bank  for  Ingraham ; 
I  think  it  was  some  time  in  April ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  men 
Ingraham  had  at  that  time ;  I  know  that  some  of  Ingraham's  men 
struck  and  were  on  the  strike  some  time  in  April,  but  whether  it  was 
at  the  precise  time  that  I  heard  he  got  the  thousand  dollars  or  not,  I 
can't  say ;  I  know  that  a  portion  of  Ingraham's  men  had  quit  the 
work  at  the  time  or  about  the  time  that  the  contract  was  declared 
abandoned,  and  that  they  came  and  asked  me  where  Ingraham  was ; 
I  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  men  threatened  Ingraham  in  any 
manner ;  I  know  that  there  were  men  at  work  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  Main  and  Hamburgh  canal  at  the  time ;  I  can't  say  whether  they 
were  in  Ingraham's  employ  or  not ;  some  were  taking  out  clay  for 
making  brick ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  resident  engineer  came 
on  to  the  work  and  examined  its  condition  immediately  before 
the  contract  was  declared  abandoned ;  I  know  he  was  in  this  city 
between  the  6th  and  10th  of  May ;  I  can't  swear  positively,  but 
think  it  probable  that  I  was  on  the  work  with  Mr.  Hurd  between 
the  6th  and  10th  of  May  inclusive.  Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  con- 
versing with  Vlr.  Hinds  about  the  propriety  of  declaring  this  contract 
abandoned,  within  the  time  last  referred  to  ?  Answer.  I  do  not. 
Q.  At  the  time  Mr.  Hinds  gave  you  the  direction  about  the  wall  on 
the  north  side  of  the  canal,  had  there  been  anything  previously  done 
towards  constructing  the  same  ;  if  so,  how  much  and  when  done? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  anything  had  been  done  toward  building 
the  wall  at  that  time;  I  think  the  time  that  Hinds  gave  me  the  di- 
rections about  the  wall  was  early  in  March,  1848;  that  is  as  near  as 
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I  can  fix'  the  time  by  referring  to  the  estimate  book ;  I  think  it  as 
early  as  the  first  of  March     Q.  Did  you  ever  recommend  the  build- 
ing of  this  wall  ?     A.  I  can't  say  that  I  did.     Q.  Don't  you  recollect 
that  •  vou  told  Mr.  Hinds  that  this  wall  was  necessary  or  proper  ? 
Answer.  I. do  not.     Q.  Did  you  think  the  wall  necessary  or  proper? 
A.  I  did  not.    Q.   Did  you  then  think  any  wall  necessary  on  the 
north  side  of  the  canal  ?     Answer.   I  did.    Q.    Did  you  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  any  estimate  or  plan,  or  did  you  recommend  to  the 
resident  engineer  or  Commissioner  the  construction  of  any  wall  on 
the  north  side  of  the  canal ;  if  so,  what  estimate  or  plan  and  where 
and  what  wall  ?   state  fully.     Answer.   I  made  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  building  a  dry  wall  from  one  bridge  abutment  to  the  other  on 
the  north  side  of  the  canal,  dimensions  11  feet  high,  5  feet  wide  on 
bottom,  2|  feet  wide  on  the  top,  and  I  recommended  that  such  kind 
of  wall  should  be  built   to  the  Commissioner  immediately  after  he 
ordered  a  wall  to  be  built  between  the  bridges ;  that  is  as  near  as  I 
can  define  the  time.     Q.  Did  the  Commissioner  or  resident  engineer 
ever  direct   the  building  of  a  wall  similar  to  the  one  built ;  if  so, 
which  of  them  and  when  ?     Answer.   To  my  knowledge  they  did 
not.    Q.  By  whose  direction  was  the  wall  built  in  the  manner  it  now 
is?     Answer.   By  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  the  resident 
engineer,  witness  and  Thomas  S.  Dudley.    Q.  Have  you  not  pre- 
viously testified  that  neither  the  Commissioner  or  resident  engineer 
ever  directed  the  building  of  a  wall  similar  to  the  one  built,  to  your 
knowledge  1     Answer.  I  have  ;  the  Commissioner  together  with  the 
resident  engineer   directed   a  dry  wall  to  be  built,  and   gave  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Dudley  ihe  permission  to  have  this  wall  laid  in  cement  if 
he  chose,  and  he  directed  Ingraham  to  lay  it  in  cement ;   this  per- 
mission was  given  to  Dudley  shortly  after  the  wall  was  directed  to 
be  built ;  I  can't  say  that  I  was  present  when  the  wall  was  directed 
to  be  built ;  I  received  my  information  from  Dudley  and  the  con- 
tractor, and  I  think  Mr.  Hinds  told  me  that  he  had  given  such  per- 
mission to  Dudley  to  lay  it  in  cement,  but  of  course  at  Dudley's  ex- 
pense.   Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  resolution  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners  directing  the  railroad  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  lo- 
cating the  canal  on  sections  one  and  two  ?     Answer.  I  do  not  leceL 
lect.    Q.  Was  it  before  you  commenced  such  location  ?     A.  It  was 
not.     Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can,  how  long  it  was  after  you  com- 
menced making  such  location.     Answer.  I  cannot  fix  any  peritd  of 
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time.  Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can  when  you  completed  such  loca- 
tion. Answer.  The  location  was  completed  about  the  9th  of  August, 
1848,  I  think.  Q.  Was  any  part  of  the  appropriation  line  run  be- 
fore the  3th  of  August ;  if  so,  state  when  as  near  as  you  can,  and 
what  part  ?  Answer.  It  was,  and  strait  lines  were  run  from  about 
July  1st  until  the  9th  of  August,  at  which  time  I  was  putting  in  the 
station  stakes  on  the  appropriation  line.  Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the 
last 'mentioned  resolution  prior  to  the  9th  of  August  ?  if  so,  state 
when  and  how  long  before — state  as  near  as  you  can.  Answer*  I 
don't  think  I  had  heard  of  it.  Q.  At  the  time  of  the  letting  of  the 
contracts  for  constructing  sections  one  and  two,  did  not  the  Commis- 
sioner publicly  state  in  the  engineer's  office,  that  in  locating  the  same 
the  railroad  must  not  be  interfered  with  ?  Answer.  I  don't  recollect 
of  hearing  any  such  statement.  Q.  Did  you  understand  or  had  you 
heard  at  any  time  before  Phillips  &  Moore  had  commenced  work  on 
their  job,  that  the  railroad  was  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  canal? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did  understand  or  had  heard  of  it  before 
that  time.  Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can,  bow  soon  after  the  work 
was  commenced  you  did  understand  or  heard  that  the  railroad  was 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  canal  1  A.  I  think  about  a  month 
after  the  work  was  commenced.  Q.  Have  you  by  your  last  answer, 
fixed  the  time  as  definitely  as  you  can  ?  A.  I  have,  without  reference 
to  books.  Q.  Did ^you  not  direct  Coleman,  or  say  in  his  hearing 
while  you  or  he  was  engaged  in  staking  out  the  canal,  that  the  rail- 
road was  not  to  be  interfered  with  ?  A.  I  did  while  staking  out  the 
north  side  of  the  canal.  Q.  Why  did  you  tell  him  not  to  interfere 
with  the  railroad  ?  A.  Because  I  had  been  requested  by  the  owners 
of  the  railroad  that  the  road  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Q.  To 
whom  do  you  refer  to  as  the  owners  1  A.  To  James  Haggart  and 
Absalom  Bull.  Q.  Did  you  not  inform  the  contractors,  their  agent 
or  agents,  at  or  before  they  commenced  work,  that  they  must  not 
interfere  with  the  railroad  ?  A.  I  did  inform  the  contractors  I  think 
a  month  before  they  commenced  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  canal, 
that  they  must  not  interfere  with  the  railroad;  the  work  on  the 
south  side  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  August ;  they  com- 
menced work  on  the  north  side  about  the  close  of  navigation  ;  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  I  did  not  inform  the  contractors  before  they 
commenced  work  on  the  canal,  that  the  railroad  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with.     Q.  Did  you  not  give  directions  to  the  men  at  woik  on  the 
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job  and  also,  to  Coleman,  to  see  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
railroad,  and  did  you  not  give  such  direction  repeatedly  and  scold' 
the  men  when  they  cut  through  the  railroad,  and  did  you  not  give 
such  direction  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  ?  A.  I  gave 
direction  to  the  men  at  work  on  the  job  not  to  interfere  with  the 
railroad,  and  I  gave  direction  to  Coleman  to  see  that  they  did  not 
interfere  with  it,  and  did  so  repeatedly,  and  censured  the  men,  and 
requested  the  contractors  to  discharge  some  of  the  men  that  cut 
through  the  railroad  ;  but  I  did  not  commence  giving  such  directions 
to  the  men  nor  Coleman  from  the  commencement  o.  the  job.  Q. 
Had  the  contractors  interfered  with  the  railroad  when  you  commenced 
giving  such  directions?  A.  They  had  not  interfered  with  the  rail- 
road when  I  commenced  giving  such  directions. 

GEORGE  COLE. 

In  committee.  August  2d,  1850  Buffalo. — Present  L  D.  Smith, 
Church  and  Townsend.     Mr   Hinds'  counsel  here  closed. 

The  general  question  w»s  here  put  to  the  witness  Co'e,  and  answer- 
ed as  follows  :  I  do  not,  except  the  letting  of  section  three,  and  the 
Heeding  of  a  certain  piece  of  land  mentioned  in  specification  seven 
of  Assembly  Doc.  84,  to  my  best  recollection.  On  the  sixth  day  of 
September,  1838,  Commissioner  Hinds  directed  that  the  excavation 
of  earth  and  rock  on  section  No.  three  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement, 
between  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  should  be  embodied  in  the  contract 
for  the  Erie  basin,  which  had  then  been  declared  off  to  Sutton,  Mun- 
ger  and  Barnes.  For  the  prices  of  the  work,  and  the  wording  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  so  embodied,  I  refer  to  the  contract  to  them 
on  file  in  Albany.  The  language  of  such  embodiment  is  as  follows: 
44  It  is  understood  between  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  the  par- 
ties of  the  first  part  are  permitted  to  go  on  section  No.  3,  as  located 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  between  Buffalo  and  Black- 
Rock,  and  excavate  earth  and  rock  for  the  use  of  the  said  parties  of 
the  first  part ;  said  earth  and  rot.k  to  be  excavated  within  the  limits 
of  said  enlarged  canal,  and  finish  said  excavation  as  far  as  they  go 
with  the  same,  without  interfering  with  navigation  of  canal ;  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part  are  to  receive  for  excavating  rock,  sixty-five 
cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  for  the  excavation  of  earth,  10  cents  per 
cubic  yard  ;  they  are  to  receive  monthly  estimates  for  the  same  which 
estimates  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Canal  Commissioner  in  charge  withia 
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30  days  after  tbe  letting  of  said  section  No.  3,  above  mentioned." 
I  did  insert  the  above  in  the  contract  by  direction  of  Mr.  Hinds. 
The  contractors  commenced  the  excavation  of  said  section  three,  after 
they  had  signed  the  contract  with  the  above  provision  in  it.  Section 
No.,  3  was  advertised  and  was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn.  Notice 
was  put  up  in  the  engineer's  office  on  the  day  of  the  letting  of  sec- 
tion one  and  two,  that  sections  three  and  four  would  not  be  let.  The 
notice  for  letting  section  three  and  four,  was  withdrawn  by  order  of 
Commissioner  Hinds.  The  telegraphic  communication  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  is  the  order  from  Mr.  Hinds  that  I  referred  to,  under  which  the 
notice  of  letting  of  sections  three  and  four  was  withdrawn.  I  receiv- 
ed this  notice  from  Mr.  Hinds  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  or  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  of  July,  1848,  and  is  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing: «  Albany,  Jujy  24th,  1848,  To  George  Cole,  Buffalo.  Sectims 
one  and  two  are  to  be  let  only,  precise  150  feet  by  8  "signed." 

JACOB  HINDS  » 

The  time  that  the  provision  for  letting  section  three  was  put  into 
the  Erie  basin  contract,  was  the  6th  day  of  September,  1848,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect.  I  do  not  think  that  the  contractors  signed  the 
contract  for  tbe  Erie  basin,  until  the  provision  for  section  three  was 
inserted,  that  is  my  best  recollection.  There  was  no  other  advei Us- 
ing of  the  letting  of  sections  three  and  four,  except  the  one  that  they 
would  be  let  on  the  25th  of  July.  The  work  performed  by  the  con- 
tractors on  section  three,  up  to  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  stop  at 
the  prices  named  in  the  contract,  amounted  to  about  $6,000.  The 
contractor  continued  until  ordered  to  stop  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Canal  Board,  which  resolution  I  was  directed  to  serve  on  E.  H.  Hun- 
ger &  Co.,  the  contractors  to  furnish  them  a  copy  of  the  same,  by 
Nelson  J.  Beach,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  by 
a  written  communication  enclosing  a  copy  of  said  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Canal  Board  26th  January,  1849,  or  if  they  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  a  copy  notice,  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  that  I 
need  not  furnish  such  copy ;  said  communication  was  dated  27th  day 
of  January,  1849.  After  I  received  such  communication,  I  met  Sut- 
ton, one  of  the  contractors,  near  the  post  office  in  this  city,  and  I 
opened  the  communication  from  Beach  and  read  him  tbe  letter  and 
paper  enclosed,  and  he  then  stated,  we  have  received  one  already  of 
the  same  kind)  and  said  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  notice  and 
resolution  referred  to. 
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In  my  direct  and  cross  examination,  in  speaking  of  the  wull  on  the 
Main  and  Hamburgh  canal  between  Washington  and  Main  street 
bridges,  when  I  said  that  the  Commissioner  did  not  order  the  wall,  I 
meant  the  wall  as  now  built,  but  when  I  said  he  ordered  a  wall  I 
meant  that  he  ordered  a  dry  wall.  Q.  Why  were  you  not  sworn 
when  subpoenaed  before  the  committee  at  their  first  meeting  in  this 
city,  as  referred  to  in  your  cross  examination  ?  Answer.  The  reason 
was.  that  Mr.  Hinds  sent  word  here  by  his  clerk  that  he  could  not  be 
in  attendance  on  the  committee,  by  reason  of  his  sickness  or  that  of 
his  family  ;  I  saw  the  paper  and  further  I  know  that  the  committee 
adjourned  several  times  because  Mr.  Hinds  was  not  present,  and  I 
was  dismissed  by  the  committee  from  further  attendance.  This  wit- 
ness was  further  cross  examined  by  Mr.  Hinds9  counsel  Mr.  Peck, 
and  further  testified.  Q.  Did  you  estimate  the  stone  taken  from 
section  3,  or  any  part  of  them  as  work  done  upon,  or  materials  fur* 
nisbed  for  the  Erie  basin  ?  A.  I  did.  Q.  Did  not  the  Commissioner 
refuse  to  pay  such  estimates  ?  A.  He  did  not  to  my  knowledge, 
except  the  last  estimate,  and  I  know  that  he  refused  to  pay  that. 
Q.  Did  the  Commissioner  pay  any  estimate  for  stone  which  he  knew 
had  been  taken  from  section  No.  3 1  if  so  how  many  estimates,  to 
what  amount,  and  when  paid  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  knew 
they  were  taken  from  section  3,  or  not.  Q.  How  many  estimates 
did  he  pay,  in  which  an  estimate  for  stone  taken  from  sec.  3,  was 
included  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  without  the  estimate  book.  Q.  Can 
you  now  say  that  he  paid  any  1  A.  I  cannot  without  the  estimate 
book.  Q.  Will  you  look  at  papers  now  handed  to  you  and  say 
whether  they  are  estimates  or  copies  of  estimates  made  by  you  for 
work  done  on  the  Erie  basin  1  A.  The  paper  in  which  the  sum 
42,252.00  follows  or  stands  opposite  the  words  present  month,  is  an 
estimate  made  under  my  direction,  for  all  work  done  under  the  Erie 
basin  contract  up  to  February  1st,  1849,  except  sand  excavated  on 
the  lake  shore  on  the  site  of  the  Erie  basin.  The  paper  in  which  the 
sum  $2,897,  follows  the  words  present  month,  is  an  account  of  tho 
whole  of  the  work  done  under  this  contract}  including  the  sand  ex- 
cavated on  the  lake  shore.  This  is  merely  an  account  of  such  work) 
made  at  the  request  of  the  contractors  after  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
to  stop  work  on  sec.  3,  had  been  received  by  the  contractors  Paper 
shown  to  witness :  I  signed  and  swore  to  this  affidavit.  The  counsel 
for  Mr.  Hinds  here  offers  as  exhibits,  copies  of  the  three  last  men- 
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tioned  papers,  which  are  marked  11, 12,  and  13.  Q.  Did  you  make 
any  other  estimates  of  work  done  on  Erie  basin  up  to  the  first  of 
February,  1849,  except  those  already  testified  to  by  you?  if  so  state 
how  many  and  what  estimates.  A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
I  made  none  other  than  the  estimate  for  the  $2,252,  and  the  full  ac- 
count of  work  done  under  this  contract,  including  the  excavation  of 
sand,  marked  as  exhibit  12.  Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  inform  the 
Commissioner  that  there  was  an  estimate  of  rock  taken  from  sec.  3, 
embraced  in  your  estimates,  until  after  he  had  discovered  the  same,  if 
so,  when  and  how  did  you  inform  him  ?  A.  I  do  not  recollect.  Wit- 
ness is  shown  a  paper  and  says,  this  is  a  copy  of  an  estimate  made  on 
Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  under  my  directions, 
of  work  done  up  to  the  first  day  of  February,  1849  ;  this  was  accom- 
panied by  my  affidavit  in  the  usual  form.  The  counsel  offers  a  copy 
of  this  paper  as  exhibit  marked  14.  Book  shown  to  witness  who 
•ays,  this  is  the  estimate  book  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  last 
estimate  I  made  for  work  done  on  sections  1  and  2  was  op  to  the 
16th  day  August,  1849.  The  total  of  the  estimates  for  work  done 
up  to  that  time  was  $70,788,  and  all  the  previous  estimates  amounted 
to  $70,223  •  leaving  due  for  estimate  up  to  August  16,  $765,  and  I 
presume  it  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  affidavit.  Q.  Did  you  in 
the  last  mentioned  or  in  any  other  estimate,  over  estimate  either  the 
amount  of  work  performed  or  the  materials  furnished  1  if  so  state 
when  and  which  estimates,  and  what  amount.  A.  I  did  not  to  my 
knowledge  at  that  time  ;  I  do  now  know  that  they  were  over  estima- 
ted, all  of  them  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  on  section  1 
and  2  ;  each  estimate  was  too  large,  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  of, 
and  including  the  last  estimate,  by  the  same  amount,  that  is  by  about 
1,600  dollars ;  this  mistake  occurred  in  calculating  the  amount  of' 
earth  to  be  excavated  from  the  original  prism  of  the  canal,  and  was 
earned  through  all  the  estimates.  Q.  Have  you  now  stated  the  only 
over  estimates  on  sections  1  and  2  that  you  know  of?  A.  I  have. 
Q.  Did  you  at  any  time,  in  any  of  your  estimates,  make  any  other 
over  estimates?  A.  I  cannot  answer  this  because  I  did  not  make  the 
error  that  occasioned  the  over  estimates  referred  to.  Q.  Who  did  ? 
A.  Charles  O.  Benedict,  the  2d  assistant  engineer  appointed  by  the 
Canal  Board .  Q.  Was  Benedict  2d  assistant  under  you  when  he  made 
the  mistake  ?  A.  He  was.  Q.  Was  there  any  over  estimates  other 
than  the  one  above  mentioned  in  any  of  the  estimates  that  you  vert- 
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fied  by  the  usual  affidavit!  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Q.  Were  you 
sworn  as  a  witness  before  the  Canal  Board  upon  an  investigation  of  a 
claim  for  damages  or  extra  compensation  or  both  for  work  done  on 
section  1  and  2,  under  the  contract  above  referred  to  ?  if  so,  state 
when  and  who  were  the  claimant  or  claimants.  A,  I  was  in  the 
spring  of  1848  and  winter  of  1849;  Phillips  &  More  were  the  claim- 
ants I  supposed.  Q.  Did  you  on  either  of  the  occasions  referred  to 
testify  to  the  over  estimate  above  mentioned  by  you  1  if  so,  state  on 
which  occasion,  and  what  you  testified  to  in  respect  to  such  over 
estimate.  A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  did  testify  in  rela* 
tion  to  this  error  last  winter.  I  can't  recollect  what  I  testified 
to;  it  is  down  in  writing.  Q.  At  the  time,  or  previous  to  the  time 
of  making  the  estimate  made  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  had  there 
been  34,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  washed  into  the  canal,  or  the  exca- 
vation of  the  same  on  sections  1  and  2  ?  A.  There  had  been  34,700 
as  near  as  I  could  calculate  it.  Q.  Why  did  you  estimate  the  quan- 
tity at  34,000  yards?  Because  I  never  made  a  final  estimate  for 
these  contractors,  and  never  was  made  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving 
the  canal.  In  making  the  monthly  estimates,  I  always  kept  within 
the  limits  of  the  work  performed,  and  when  a  final  settlement  was 
made  with  the  contractors,  I  then  estimated  the  whole  amount.  Q, 
In  making  the  monthly  estimates,  did  you  not  estimate  quantities  as 
accurately  as  you  could?  A.  Yes;  but  always  endeavored  to  take 
my  levels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  work 
actually  performed  by  the  contractor.  Q.  Could  you  not  take  your 
levels  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  exact  quantity  nearer  than  34,000  is  to 
34,700  yards?  A.  I  could;  I  estimated  this  material  at  different 
times  as  it  washed  in.  The  measurements  and  calculations  were 
made  accurately  as  possible;  each  time  the  sum  total  amounted  to 
34,700.  I  kept  back  the  700  yards  for  the  reason  before  stated  in 
relation  to  monthly  and  final  estimates.  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  testify 
that  in  making  the  monthly  estimates  you  intentionally  kept  back 
any  portion  of  the  quantity  of  the  work  or  materials?  A.  No  sir,  no 
further  than  would  make  me  certain  I  was  not  giving  the  contractor 
too  much.  Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  make  or  sign  an  estimate  when 
you  knew  or  had  reason  to  believe  no  actual  measurement  of  quan- 
tities and  materials  or  either  of  them  had  been  made  ?  A.  Never  to 
my  recollection.  Q.  In  making  measurements  for  monthly  estimates 
did  you  always  measure  as  accurately  as  you  could  ?    A.  To  the 
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best  of  my  recollection,  I  always  have  measured  as  accurately  as  I 
could,  being  careful  not  to  give  the  contractor  too  much.  I  made 
three  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  sand  referred  to:  one  after  each  of 
the  gales.  In  the  first  I  mtde  23,700  cubic  yards;  that  was  made 
shortly  after  the  30th  November,  1848.  In  the  second  I  made  3,000 
yards;  that  was  made  shortly  after  the  24 1 h  day  of  December,  1848. 
Id  the  other  I  made  8,000  yards;  that  was  made  shortly  after  the 
'  16th  day  of  January,  1849.  I  left  these  three  several  estimates  in 
the  engineer's  office,  when  I  left  the  office.  Q.  Have  you  not  at  any 
time  since  your  appointment  as  engineer  had  any  interest,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  contract  for  the  construction  of  any  portion  of  the 
canals  of  this  State  1  A.  I  never  have.  Q.  Have  you  ever  received 
any  compensation  or  promise  of  compensation  for  your  attendance 
before  the  Canal  Board  in  behalf  or  on  the  part  of  any  contractor  or 
contractors  on  the  canals  of  this  State,  or  for  any  other  services  ren- 
dered for  them  1  if  so,  what  compensation,  from  whom  received  or 
promised,  and  on  what  account  and  when?  A.  I  have  received 
a  compensation  and  promise  also.  I  received  my  railroad  fare  from 
here  to  Albany  and  back,  $19.50,  and  a  promise  that  my  board 
should  be  paid  at  Congress  Hall  while  in  Albany,  and  this  was  from 
Phillips  and  More  last  winter,  and  was  for  my  attendance  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Canal  Board;  and  I  also  received  from  James  D. 
Shuler  fifty  dollars  for  travel  fees  from  here  to  Albany  and  back,  and 
for  my  board  two  weeks  in  Albany,  attending  as  a  witness  before  the 
Canal  Board;  this  was,  I  think,  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  This  is  all 
I  have  ever  received  or  had  promised  from  any  contractor  or  con- 
tractors on  any  account  whatever. 

August  3d.  Commmittee  met  at  nine  o'clock  ▲.  m.j  present, 
Smith,  Town  send,  Church. 

At  this  time  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Hinds  stated  that  he  had  got 
through  with  this  witness  for  the  present,  and  the  re-direct  commenced 
by  Mr.  Tillinghast  as  counsel. 

• 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  explanation  which  you  wish  to  make,  or 
tan  make,  in  relation  to  the  mistake  or  error  of  $1,600  spoken  of  by 
you  on  your  cross  examination  ?  if  so  state  it,  A.  There  is.  The 
calculations  of  the  excavation  of  sections  one  and  two  were  made 
between  the  25th  day  of  July  and  the  1st  day  of  September,  1848, 
while  I  was  absent  from  the  e:igineei*4  off  oe   necessarily  a  large 
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part  of  the  time  in  making  the  measurements  and  estimates  of  the 
Erie  and  Ohio  basins,  which  were  let  on  the  14th  of  August,  same 
year.  Q.  By  Mr.  Hinds9  counsel.  Did  you,  in  answer  to  the  last 
question  put  in  your  redirect  examination,  testify  from  or  refer  to  a 
paper  then  held  in  your  hand  ?  if  so  what  writing  was  it?  A.  I  did 
not.  Q.  Had  you  a  paper  writing  in  your  hand  when  you  so  tes- 
tified ?  if  so  what  paper  was  it  ?  The  last  part  of  the  question  was 
objected  to.  by  Mr  Tillinghast  and  the  objection  sustained  by  the 
committee.  A.  I  had  a  paper  writing  in  my  hand  when  I  testified.  * 
Q.  Did  you  not,  while  so  testifying,  repeatedly  read  from  or  exam- 
ine the  contents,  or  some  portion  of  the  contents,  of  the  paper  in 
question?  A.  I  did.  Q.  Will  you  produce  that  papei.  This  ques- 
tion was  also  objected  to  by  Mr.  Tillinghast  and  objection  sustained 
by  the  committee  unanimously.  Q.  By  Mr.  Hinds7  counsel.  Will 
you  produce  that  paper  or  state  what  it  was  ?  Objected  to  by  the 
counsel,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  and  objection  sustained  by  the  committee 
unanimously. 

GB3RGE  COLE. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  this  3d 
day  of  August,  1850, 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  9.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,  July  24th,  1850.  Present, 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  Church,  Town  send. 

Erie  county,  ss  :  Jonas  Ingraham  being  called  and  sworn  says— I 
have  resided  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  town  of  Dansvillc,  and  part  of 
the  time  in  Buffalo,  for  the  past  few  years.  I  had  a  contract  with 
the  State  to  build  the  Main  and  Hamburgh-street  canal;  Mr.  Jacob 
Hinds  was  the  Commissioner  of  whom  I  took  the  contract.  The  pa- 
per now  shown  me,  is  a  triplicate  of  the  contract.  I  made  a  proposi- 
tion in  writing,  agreeable  to  an  advertisement  of  letting,  to  take 
place  at  the  engineer's  office  in  Albany,  the  10th  of  January,  1848;  I 
think  the  contract  was  there  entered  into  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1848.  The  paper  now  shown  me,  is  the  proposal  which  I  put  in  for 
that  work.  The  papers  for  the  contract  were  immediately  filled  out 
and  executed,  and  I  got  my  security.  There  was  no  difficulty  for 
some  time;  I  came  immediately  on  to  Buffalo  and  commenced  the 
work  the  27th  of  January,  1848.  Immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  I  called  on  Mr.  George  Cole,  the  engineer,  for  a 
bill  of  material,  stone,, timber,  &c,  necessary  for  the  work*    This 
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was  about  the  first  of  the  month  of  February.  He  then  (old  me 
that  no  wall  would  be  required,  except  about  30  or  40  feet  on  the 
south  side  t>f  the  canal  between  Main  and  Washington  streets;  the 
bridge  abutments  for  the  bridges  on  those  streets,  were  then  finished 
as  they  now  stand;  and  he  said  consequently,  I  should  want  no  bill 
of  stone  or  timber,  except  for  that  wall,  and  for  that  there  was  no 
need  of  making  out  any  bill.  I  then  prosecuted  the  work  until  some 
time  the  last  of  February,  or  first  of  March.  My  impression  is 
that  the  average  number  of  men  that  I  employed  was  about  three 
hundred,  and  about  30  teams,  the  manning  of  which  is  not  included 
in  the  three  hundred  hands.  During  that  time,  I  broke  ground  from 
Main  to  Chicago  street.  About  the  first  of  March  I  received  orders 
from  Mr.  Hinds  personally,  to  put  a  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the 
canal  from  the  abutment  of  the  bridge  on  Main  street,  to  the  face  of 
the  abutment  of  the  bridge  on  Washington  street.  In  that  order  I 
was  directed  to  procure  piles  and  a  pile-driver,  and  put  the  wall  on  a 
pile  foundation.  I  then  notified  the  Commissioner  that  I  had  no  price 
in  my  contract  for  driving  piles,  but  told  him  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
*rould  go  on  and  do  it  and  charge  him  whatever  it  cost  me.  He  said 
he  would  allow  me  12  or  13  cents  per  foot;  I  told  him  that  it  would 
oost  me  double  that  sum  and  that  I  could  not  undertake  it  for  that. 
He  then  said  he  would  hold  on  and  give  no  further  directions  about 
it,  till  he  came  up  again. 

Before  he  came  up  again,  about  the  middle  of  March,  Mr.  Cole 
.came  to  me  and  said  I  could  go  on  and  put  in  a  timber  foundation, 
*that  I  had  a  contract  price  for  that ;  that  was  to  put  in  the  timber 
lengthwise  with  the  wall.  He  told  me  to  put  them  fifteen  inches 
helow  bottom,  foot  square,  and  three  sticks  side  by  side ;  the  foun- 
dation was  to  be  seven  feet  wide,  with  three  inch  plank  placed  across, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  timber  to  be  filled  with  chip  stone  pound- 
ed in ;  the  wall  was  to  be  six  feet  wide.  In  front  of  this  timber  I 
was  ordered  to  drive  a  cover  of  sheet  piling  and  spike  it  on  to  the 
timber  with  seven  inch  spike.  The  sheet  piling  was  to  be  driven 
down  four  feet  below  canal  bottom,  and  so  driven  as  to  cover  about 
one  half  of  the  front.  This  item  of  sheet  piliug,  filling  with  chip 
stone  and  spikes,  never  has  been  estimated  nor  paid  for  The  wall 
was  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the  plank  from  the 
Washington-street  bridge  abutment  to  within  about  twenty-five  feet  of 
Main-street  bridge  abutment.     I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hinds  about  payment 
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for  the  sheet  piling,  spikes,  chip  stone,  &c. ;  from  about  the  20th  to 
25th  of  May,  1848,  perhaps  two  or  three  days  after  that,  vyasthe  first 
time  I  demanded  a  settlement  of  the  contract ;  his  answer  was  that  I 
had  been  settled  with,  and  had  my  pay,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  engineer,  for  all  the  work  done ;  this  was  after  the  contract  was 
declared  abandoned.     I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  he  said  at  that 
time  I  had  had  my  pay  ;  he  said  my  estimates  were  made  out,  but 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  settle  it,  and  if  he  had,  that  there  would 
be  nothing  coming  to  me.     I  then  told  him  the  estimates  had  not 
been  all  made  out,  that  the  work  had  not  all  been  estimated,  that  the 
spikes  and  the  sheet  piling  and  the  chip  stone  were  not  estimated), 
and  I  also  told  him  then  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  the  exca- 
vation that  had  not  been  estimated,  made  under  the  towing  path  of 
the  canal  by  the  direction  of  one  of  the  assistant  engineers,  and  that 
Mr.  Cole  would  not  recognize  it  nor  estimate  it.     1  think  I  told  him 
who  the  assistant  who  directed  me  was ;  it  was  Mr.  Benedict,  and  he 
did  so  direct  me  as  one  of  the  assistant  engineers ;  he  was  below  Mr. 
Cole  in  rank.     Mr.  Hinds,  when  I  demanded  a  settlement,  said  he 
would  prosecute  the  bail ;  I  told  him  if  he  would  do  that  I  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  that  I  would  willingly  give  five  hundred  dollars 
to  fetch  it  into  a  court  of  justice  ;  no  papers  or  estimates  before  us, 
we  were  in  the  street.     At  that  time  nor  since,  have  I  ever  seen  any 
estimates  in  which  the  sheet  piling,  spikes  and  chip  stone  were  in- 
cluded ;  I  either  in  that  conversation  or  a  subsequent  one,  told  Mr. 
Hinds  that  he  knew  that  portion  of  the  work  that  I  had  done  was  the 
hardest  part  of  the  job,  and  he  always  admitted  it;  this  I  told  him 
several  times,  and  he  always  said  so. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Hinds,  at  this  point  in  the  examina- 
tion claimed  that  the  testimony  sought  to  be  given  by  this  witness 
tends  more  immediately  to  affect  the  official  conduct  of  the  engineer 
than  the  Commissioner,  asked  that  it  may  be  excluded.  Without  de- 
ciding the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  testimony,  the  committee  unan- 
imously decided  to  hear  the  evidence. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  26th  May,  1848,  Mr.  Hinds  came  up  here  and 
went  on  to  the  work  with  me,  where  Mr.  S.  V.  R.  Watson  was  ex- 
cavating ;  we  came  back  and  he  told  me  to  meet  him  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  engineer's  office,  and  I  did  ;  he  was  there  ;  I  told  him  I 
had  made  arrangements  to  go  on  and  finish  the  work  without  the  mo- 
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ney  if  he  would  not  pay  it  to  me  ;  I  told  him  that  I  had  made  a  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Alanson  Webster  to  take  out  22,000  yards,  and  Web- 
ster came  there  at  that  time  and  told  Mr.  Hinds  that  it  was  so,  and 
be  would  give  bail  if  he  required  it ;  that  he  would  have  it  done 
within  the  life  of  the  contract.     Mr.  Hinds  said  then  if  I  would  give 
him  further  security  he  would  advance  the  money  due  to  all  the  hands 
for  work  ;  he  said  he  would  take  it  out  pro  rata  from  the  estimates 
to  be  made,  and  not  all  out  of  one  estimate.     When  I  speak  of  mo- 
ney due,  I  mean  the  money  due  on  the  contract,  and  enough  more  to 
pay  off  the  laborers;  I  claimed  enough  was  due  to  pay  them  all  if  es- 
timates were  properly  made  and  paid.     He  at  that  time  mentioned  a 
fund  belonging  to  the  State  from  which  he  could  draw  the  money. 
I  am  confident  he  used  the  expression  "  further  security  ;"  it  was  a 
fund  for  which  he  had  given  bail  for,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  if 
he  did  it  he  should  act  as  broker.     I  then  went  out  and  procured  the 
assent  of  two  men  in  this  city  to  become  security  ;  before  I  went  out 
I  asked  Mr.  Hinds  if  I  procured  two  men  in  the  city  that  the  mayor 
said  were  good  if  that  woud  do,  and  he  said  yes  ;  I  done  so,  one  was 
Mr.  Benj.  Dale  and  John  Dougherty,  who  the  mayor  said  was  good  ; 
I  then  told  Mr.  Hinds  that  I  had  procured  the  security,  and  that  Mr 
Allen,  the  mayor,  would  certify  to  their  responsibility,  and  that  I 
wanted  him  to  make  out  the  bond  ;  told  him  who  they  were ;  he  at 
first  made  me  no  reply,  but  turned  round  and  entered  into  some  con- 
versation with  Mr.  H.irtl,  the  engineer  ;  then  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  I  have  concluded  I  won't  do  it ;  and  then  he  turned  to  me  and 
&aid,  "I  abandon  the  contract,"  those  are  the  words  he  used.     I  think 
this  was  the  27th  of  May ;  it  was  the  next  morning  after  he  came  up 
here,  and  he  and  I  went  up  on  to  the  work ;  before  that  I  don't 
know  as  he  had  said  anything  either  verbally  or  in  writing  about 
abandoning  the  contract. 

He  said  the  night  before  when  he  came  up,  that  he  had  come  up 
to  see  this  work  go  ahead,  to  see  what  arrangements  I  had  made  or 
could  make  to  go  on  with  the  work.  He  did  not  say  anything  about 
having  an  engineer's  certificate,  on  which  to  abandon  the  contract ; 
on  or  before  the  day  he  said,  "  I  abandon  the  contract,"  I  never 
heard  him  say  he  had  one.  Immediately  after  that  expression,  Mr. 
Hinds  stepped  out  of  the  engineer's  office  into  the  rotunda  in  front 
of  the  office  door,  and  beckoned  me  to  come  to  him.  1  went  to  him 
and  he  said  "  I  know  yon  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it*  but  maka  out 
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your  account  and  fetch  it  to  Albany  next  winter,  and  1  will  help  you 
get  an  extra  allowance.  The  Canal  Board  met  at  Buffalo  I  think  on 
the  22d  of  May,  1848.  Mr.  Hinds  was  here  at  that  time  ;  previous 
to  that,  or  about  the  6th  of  May,  1848,  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr  Binds  in  Buffalo.  I  then  told  Mr.  Hinds  I  wanted  $1,400,  and 
wanted  my  estimates  to  amount  to  as  much  as  that  sum.  I  believed 
they  would  amount  to  that,  and  I  wanted  him  to  look  into  it  and  see 
that  it  did.  He  accordingly  did  ;  he  went  with  Mr.  Hurd,  Mr.  Cole, 
and  myself,  to  the  office,  and  looked  over  the  estimates,  and  conclu- 
ded that  there  would  be  that  amount  my  due,  when  the  water  was 
let  in.  It  was  to  be  let  in  the  next  morning.  He  then  said  he  was 
going  east,  and  would  make  out  the  papers  and  send  them  back,  so 
that  I  could  get  my  pay  whether  he  was  here  or  not.  At  that  time 
he  gave  me  directions  to  move  the  lower  dam  ;  that  was  a  dam  situa- 
ted just  east  of  Main-street  bridge,  to  prevent  the  water  from  flow- 
ing from  Erie  canal  into  the  Main  and  Hamburgh-street  canal  .1  then 
had  a  gang  of  thirty  or  forty  men  at  work  removing  it.  It  was  made 
entirely  of  earth.  He  then  gave  orders  to  me  and  to  ray  foreman, 
Mr.  Win,  Folsome,  to  put  on  to  the  dam  another  gang  of  hands,  in 
addition  to  those  at  work  there.  I  told  Mr.  Hinds  at  this  time  that 
I  wanted  to  pay  up  my  liabilities,  and  then  could  get  further  acco- 
modations ,  I  had  got  to  borrow  money  till  I  could  sell  the  earth 
that  I  was  taking  out  of  the  canal.  I  told  him  I  had  made  a  bar- 
gain with  my  men  to  work,  and  I  would  pay  them  one-half  cash,  and 
the  other  half  they  were  to  take  in  groceries  and  provisions,  &c,  or 
to  wait  till  I  sold  the  earth.  This  agreement  extended  up  to  the 
1st  of  July.  Mr.  Hinds  said  that  such  an  arrangement  as  that  would 
not  answer,  that  laborer's  hire  was  always  due,  and  they  must  have 
it.  Mr.  Hinds,  Hurd,  and  Cole  looked  the  estimates  over  together, 
and  concluded  the  amount  due  would  be  $1,400.  Mr.  Hinds  pro- 
mised to  make  out  the  papers  and  send  them  back,  so  that  I  could 
have  my  money.  On  the  25ih  of  May,  Mr.  Hinds  asked  me  how 
much  money  it  would  take  to  pay  off  the  laborers ;  this  was  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  take  about  $2,000.  He 
asked  me  if  that  would  pay  all  my  indebtedness.  I  told  him  no.  I 
told  him  I  thought  it  would  take  about  $4,000  to  pay  all  up.  Then 
he  agreed  to  advance  the  money,  or  enough  to  pay  off  the  men,  if  I 
would  agree  the  mayor  of  the  city  might  receive  the  money  and  pay 
it  to  them.    I  agreed  to  that  proposition,  and  the  Commissioner  sent 
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Mr.  Cole  uj>  to  the  mayor,  to  notify  him  that  we  had  entered  into 
such  an  agreement,  That  is  all  that  was  done  j  he  went  east  then, 
and  when  he  returned  again  the  transactions  were  as  I  have  previ- 
ously sworn.  The  first  money  that  was  paid  to  me  on  the  contract 
was  on  tbe  17th  or  18th  of  March,  about  $1,180.  Mr.  Cole  handed 
me  the  draft.  The  witness  was  here  asked  if  the  payment  then  made 
was  the  amount  of  the  estimate  of  work  then  done,  and  stating  that 
he  knew  only  from  what  the  engineer,  Mr.  Cole,  then  told  him ;  it 
was  objected  to.  by  Mr.  Peck,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Hinds,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  hearsay  evidence,  and  not  competent. 

Testimony  received  by  the  committee,  Mr.  Townsend  dissenting. 

Ans. — Mr.  Cole  told  me  he  had  kept  back  25  per  cent,  of  the  es- 
timate. That  he  had  conferred  with  Mr.  Hurd,  and  that  was  his 
opinion,  and  about  right.  The  next  estimate  paid  me  was  $1,000, 
paid  on  or  about  the  first  of  April.  Sometime  during  the  month  of 
April,  after  that,  and  near  the  last  of  the  month,  Mr.  Hinds  went  to 
the  Patchin  bank  in  this  city,  and  gave  me  credit  for  another  $1,000. 
Previously  we  had  a  talk  here  in  this  house,  (Mansion  House,)  and 
also  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  near  Main-street  bridge.  I  told  him 
at  that  time  that  the  bank  of  Dansville  had  disappointed  me,  that 
they  did  not  let  me  have  the  money  they  had  agreed  to.  After 
other  conversation  not  material,  the  witness  states  that  Mr.  Hinds 
went  up  to  the  Patchin  bank  in  this  city,  and  told  Mr.  Patchin  to 
let  me  have  $1,000,  and  he  would  see  that  he  was  paid,  and  further, 
said  that  I  had  done  a  great  deal  more  work  than  I  had  been  paid 
for  upon  my  job,  and  he  believed  there  was  a  good  deal  due  me  yet, 
and  that  he  should  look  into  the  matter.  Said  when  he  saw  a  man 
that  was  trying  to  do,  he  did  not  like  to  see  him  put  down.  He  said 
that  he  would  send  on  another  engineer  and  have  the  work  re-estima- 
ted, and  see  whether  it  was  right  or  not.  I  made  answer  to  that, 
that  I  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Cole  meant  to  do  wrong,  but  that  I  did 
not  believe  in  their  right  to  keep  back  the  per  centage  when  they 
knew  I  was  doing  the  heaviest  part  of  the  job. 

I  dont  know  nor  have  I  heard  that  any  other  estimate  was  made  of 
that  work,  or  that  the  previous  estimates  were  reviewed ;  on  or 
about  the  25th  of  May,  1848,  on  the  same  afternoon  of  the  conversa- 
tion I  have  spoken  of  as  having  occurred  on  that  day  ;  I  left  Mr. 
Hinds  at  the  engineers  office,  and  he  told  me  to  meet  him  at  the  West- 
ern hotel  in  20  minutes ;  I  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  ;  I  went 
there ;  he  handed  me  a  Commissioners  draft  signed  by  him  for  $1,180, 
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I  think  ;  I  refused  it ;  he  said  that  I  had  got  it  and  must  keep  it,  that 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it ;  I  told  him  I  had  no  great 
objection  to  keeping  it,  but  that  he  had  not  got  my  receipt  for  it  and 
could  not  have  it ;  that  there  was  more  due  me,  and  that  I  did  not 
want  any  unless  I  could  have  the  $1,400  as  agreed  upon  ;  he  then 
took  the  draft  back  ;  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  went  away.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  April  sometime,  Mr.  Benedict  the  assistant 
engineer  came  to  me  (the  witness  here  proposed  to  state  what  Bene- 
dict, assistant  engineer  said,  to  which  counsel  objected  on  the  same 
grounds  above  stated,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  an  inspection  of 
the  records  in  the  engineer's  office  in  Buffalo  would  show  that  Mr. 
Benedict  was  not  an  assistant  engineer.  Objection  overruled  by  com- 
mittee.) and  forbid  my  making  any  more  excavation  any  where  in 
Chicago  street ;  of  removing  any  more  of  the  street  where  it  crossed 
the  canal ;  I  told  him  I  would  let  my  men  work  on  till  night,  and  then 
I  would  see  the  Commissioner  ;  that  it  probably  would  be  more  than 
$1,000  damage  to  me  to  leave  that  street ;  he  said,  that  is  ray  order 
and  turned  and  went  off.  A  short  time  afterwards  Mr.  Hurd  came 
up  and  said  it  was  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  that  that  street 
should  be  left.  I  made  the  same  complaint  to  Mr.  Hurd,  and  told 
him  that  I  could  not  complete  the  canal  in  the  time  specified  if  I  had 
to  leave  that  street ;  that  my  pump  and  wheel  and  engine  was  situa- 
ted below  that  street,  and  that  immediately  muter  the  street  was  situ- 
ated a -ledge  of  rocks  betwixt  two  and  three  feet  above  canal  bottom, 
and  that  I  could  not  drain  the  work  above  without  removing  the  earth 
from  the  street  so  as  to  cut  away  the  rock  and  let  the  water  down. 
Mr.  Hurd  replied  that  I  would  be  permitted  to  move  it  before  I  would 
be  required  to  finish  the  canal  above.  I  have  never  had  any  such 
permission  ;  but  I  went  on  without  any  permission  and  cut  a  ditch 
across  the  street  ^down  to  the  rock  and  put  a  bridge  over  it.  1  was 
going  on  doing  what  I  could  above  when  the  work  was  declared 
abandoned.  At  the  time  the  Commissioners  declared  the  work 
abandoned,  I  had  at  work  between  70  and  100  men,  and  about  30 
teams.  I  had  made  a  bargain  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  Mr.  John 
Root  and  Mr.  John  Dougherty  to  quarry  out  the  rock  for  it,  to  do 
all  the  rock  excavation.  I  communicated  that  fact  to  Mr.  Hurd  the 
night  before  and  that  morning  too.  He  told  Mr.  Hinds  of  it  in  the 
evening  and  he  told  me  to  call  at  his  office  in  the  morning,  and  then 
I  repeated  the  fact  of  the  arrangement  to  him.     The  matter  referred 
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to  by  me  in  my  testimony  to-day  are  the  same  matters  referred  to  in 
Assembly  Document  No.  84,  of  1850,  and  also  contained  on  page  27 
of  Assembly  Document  No.  40,  of  1849. 

c  .      .k  J      J  t  JONAS  INGBAHAM. 

subscribed  and  sworn  before  ) 

me  July  24th,  1850,         J 

R.  MgIntosh  Chairman  pro  tern. 

In  committee,  Buffalo,  July  25,  1850.     Present,  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Townsend. 

Erie  county,  ss.     The  last  witness,  Mr.  Jonas  Ingraham,  cross- 
examined  by  Mr  Peck,  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Hinds.     I  resided  at  the 
village  of  Dansville  at  the  time  I  made  the  contract,  and  resided 
there  at  the  time  I  made  the  proposition;   I  had  previously  been  a 
contractor,  doing  work  for  the  State;  I  think  the  first  written  contract 
was  in  1837  or  8,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  canal;  the  next  was  on  the 
«wne  canal,  the  same  fall,  I  think;  one  contract,  I  think,  was  in  June, 
and  the  other  in  October;   I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  dates;  the  next 
was  on  the  same  canal  the  noxt  season  after  that,  I  think  in  the  year 
of  1839,  month  of  July  or  August;   the  next  was  on  the  Erie  canal 
enlargement,  at  the  town  of  Black  Rock,  in  the  year  1841;  the  next 
contract  with  the  State,  was  the  one  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  Main 
and  Hamburgh  street  canal;  I  completed  the  third  contract  that  I 
entered  into  with  the  State;  it  was  for  the  building  of  three  locks, 
Nos.  6,  6,  and  7,  on  the  O  V.  canal,  Dansville  side  cut;  the  others 
I  did  not  complete;   I  never  have  applied  to  the  Canal  Board   for 
extra  compensation,  as  damages  on  any  of  those  contracts;  I  have 
applied  to  the  Canal  Board  for  a  settlement,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  under  the  act  of  1839, 1  think;  this  was  the  contract 
for  building  the  locks  at  and  near  Dansville;  it  was  made  in  the  first 
place  by  a  partner  of  mine,  in  the  winter  of  1841  and  2,  which  was 
dismissed  in  June  or  July  of  that  summer,  by  the  board,  for  want  of  ju- 
risdiction; I  renewed  it  again  to  the  Legislature  the  next  winter;  the 
result  was,  a  report  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  in  the  Senate, 
that  the  law  had  not  expired,  and  that  the  Canal  Board  had  conse- 
quently jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  and  an  acceptance  of  that  report 
by  the  Senate;   nothing  more  done  in  the  Legislature;   the  next  ap- 
plication, I  think,  was  to  the  Canal  Board,  in  the  winter  of  1843,  in 
February;  the  result  was,  an  award  of  $5,020.56;   that  was  for  the 
profits  that  would  have  accrued,  if  I  had  been  permitted  to  go  on 
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and  complete  the  contract  according  to  its  terms;  since  the  winter  of 
1841  and  2,  there  has  been  no  time  that  I  have  not  had  an  applica- 
tion before  the  Canal  Board  or  Legislature,  or  both;  since  that  time 
I  have  spent  a  part  of  every  session  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany; 
the  paper  now  shown  me,  is  one  of  the  petitions  that  I  have  present- 
ed to  the  Legislature,  dated  November  26,  1847;  I  never  asked  nor 
got  any  allowance  on  my  first  contract  on  the  G.V.  canal;  the  second 
and  third  contracts,  which  was  the  same,  except  the  last,  was  to  build 
composite  instead  of  stone  locks,  were  the  contracts  upon  which  an 
allowance  was  awarded  me,  of  $5,020.56,  as  I  have  stated;  I  had  an 
award  on  the  Black  River  contract,  of  something  over  $2,200,  for 
work  done  and  estimated  by  the  engineer,  awarded  by  the  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioners,  and  another  by  the  Canal  Board,  of  about 
1260.00. 

Assembly  document  No.  84,  of  Legislature  of  1850,  was  here  pre- 
sented to  the  witness,  who  states  'hat  it  is  a  printed  copy  of  a  paper 
which  he  caused  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  sworn  to  by  the 
witness.  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  set  forth  in  that  paper, 
that  is  mistaken  or  untrue;  it  contains,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  fair  and  truthful  statement  of  the  several 
matters  set  forth  in  it.  The  witness  is  now  shown  receipt  No.  20, 
for  $1,183,  dated  March  1st,  1848,  and  says  that  he  signed  it.  The 
receipt  is  here  offered  and  received  as  exhibit  No.  2.  Also  a  receipt, 
No.  48,  dated  April  14, 1848,  for  $1,000,  and  states  that  he  also  signed 
that  receipt,  marked  exhibit  No.  3.  Also  a  receipt,  No.  53,  dated 
27th  of  April,  1848,  for  $1,000,  and  states  that  be  signed  it,  marked 
exhibit  No.  4. 

I  never  saw  the  estimate  for  April,  of  $1,720,  and  do  not  know 
that  such  estimate  was  ever  made;  I  know  that  that  amount  was  due 
me;  I  know  there  was  an  estimate  for  the  work  done  in  April,  of 
$1,180;  that  is  the  one  that  I  testified  to  yesterday,  that  I  refused  to 
receive;  I  know  it  because  a  copy  of  the  estimate  was  attached  to 
the  draft  that  I  refused  to  receive;  I  do  not  know  up  to  what  time 
the  estimate  was  made  on  which  I  received  the  $1,183,  only  from 
what  Mr.  Cole,  the  engineer,  told  me;  he  said  the  estimates  were  for 
the  months  as  they  accrued;  I  drn't  think  he  told  me  for  what  the 
$1,183  was  paid.  As  to  what  Mr.  Cole  stated  to  witness,  counsel 
for  Mr.  Hinds  objects.     Objection  overruled  by  majority  of  commit- 
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tee.  The  payment  of  $1,000  on  the  14th  of  April,  was  for  work 
done  on  the  Main  and  Hamburgh-street  canal,  done  before  that  time; 
what  I  meant  in  my  sworn  petition,  when  I  say  the  next  estimate 
was  for  March,  I  mean  the  whole  of  March;  I.mean  the  affidavit  dated 
November  1,  1819,  accompanying  my  application  to  the  fctegislature 
of  1850;  when  1  say  the  nekt  estimate  was  for  April,  I  mean  the 
whole  month  of  April;  the  $1,000  received  on  the  27th  of  April,  was 
for  a  part  of  the  month  of  April;  I  wish  it  understood  that  as  to  these 
estimates,  I  know  only  from  the  terms  of  my  contract;  I  know  that 
there  was  an  estimate  attached  to  (he  draft  offered  me  in  May;  I  sup- 
posed it  was  for  work  done  in  April;  I  refer  to  the  first  payment  of 
$1,000  paid  in  April,  when  I  speak  of  the  estimate  of  March  as  paid 
promptly.  Q.  In  your  affidavit  accompanying  the  petition,  which  and 
what  estimate  do  you  refer  to  when  you  say  the  next  estimate  was 
for  April,  which  should  have  been  placed  on  the  fifst  day  of  May? 
A  I  refer  to  the  whole  estimate  for  all  work  done  in  the  month  of 
April.  Q.  For  what  particular  portion  of  your  work,  and  during 
what  period  done,  was  the  $1,000  paid  on  the  27th  of  April  ?  A.  It 
was  paid  for  work  done  prior  to  that  time,  on  the  M.  and  II.  street 
canal.  Q.  Can  you  say  for  what  period  prior  1  A.  Between  the 
27th  of  January  and  that  time  ;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  tell.  Q.  Was 
there  not  an  estimate  of  the  engineer  accompanying  the  receipt  for 
the  $1,000,  paid  on  the  27th  of  April  1  A.  I  think  there  was  0. 
Did  not  that  estimate  show  within  what  time  the  work  estimated  was 
done  ?  Mr.  Tillinghast,  of  counsel  for  the  people,  objects  to  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  contents  of  the  estimates  until  they  are  proved.  The 
objection  sustained  unanimously  by  committee  on  the  ground  that  the 
estimate  concerning  which  the  enquiry  is  made,  does  not  appear,  nor 

is  shown  to  be  the  same  in  relation  to  which  the  witness  testified  in 
his  direct  examination,  and  is  incompetent.  Q.  Don't  you  know  that 
there  were  two  estimates  made  for  work  done  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  for  work  done  from  the  1st  day  of  April, 
to  24th  cf  April  1  Same  objection  as  before.  Objection  overruled. 
Ans.  The  first  part  of  the  question  I  answer  in  the  affirmative  and 
the  latter  in  the  negative.  I  know  they  were  made  only  from  the 
fact  of  seeing  them  in  the  draft.  I  know  nothing  of  the  time  they 
commenced,  or  whether  one  of  them  was  from  1st  to  24th  of  April, 
except  as  I  understood  irom  the  Commissioner.  Q.  Don't  you  know 
the  $1,180  estimate,  was  not  the  next  estimate  made  after  the  one 
paid  on  the  14th  of  April,  1848  ?     A.  I  think  it   was  the  next  esti- 
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mate  that  I  saw.  Q.  Have  you  not  testified  that  there  was  an  esti- 
mate attached  to  the  draft  made  on  the  27th  of  April  ?  A.  I  think  I 
did.  Q.  Did  not  the  Commissioner  at  the  several  times  when  he 
paid,  the  estimates  as  stated  by  you,  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  same, 
and  of  each  of  them  1  A.  He  paid  the  full  amount  as  estimated  on 
the  paper  he  presented  to  me  with  the  draft.  Q.  Did  not  the  Com- 
missioner pay  to  you  the  full  amount  of  all  the  estimates  made  ex- 
cept the  $1,180  estimate,  and  did  he  not  offer  to  pay  that  to  you  1 
A.  He  paid  me  the  full  amount  of  all  the  estimates  that  were  sworn 
and  subscribed  to,  and  attached  to  the  drafts  that  he- offered  me.  Q. 
Do  you  know  any  fact  or  circumstance  which  you  have  not  testified 
to,  which  would  tend  to  support  the  first  and  second  sepcifications 
contained  in  Document  No.  34,  if  so,  what  fact  or  circumstance  %  A, 
I  don't  think  of  anything  now  relating  to  the  first  specification,  but 
there  may  be  sorqe  things  that  will  occur  to  me  by  and  by,  which  I 
could  state.  In  relation  to  the  second  specification,  on  the  cars  be- 
tween here  and  Albany,  during  the  same  month  in  which  the  contract 
was  entered  into,  between  the  12th  and  17th  of  January,  1848,  Mr. 
Hinds  recommended  to  me  to  get  a  dredging  machine  of  Troy  man- 
ufacture, as  there  was  a  large  quantity,  of  quicksand  represented  to 
be  in  the  canal,  and  I  could  probably  take  it  out  quicker  and  cheaper 
in  that  than  any  other  way,  after  the  water  was  let  into  the  canal.  I 
told  Mr.  Hinds,  in  order  to  finish  the  work  in  the  time  specified  in 
the  contract,  I  had  got  to  take  out  about  1 ,000  yarls  of  earth  per 
day.  He  replied,  "  I  shan't  be  particular  about  that,  you  can  have 
the  summer  to  take  it  out  the  bottom,  if  necessary."  I  don't  think  of 
any  thing  else  at  present,  only  as  I  understand  the  law,  I  think  he 
hatino  business  to  do  it.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  or  circum- 
stance not  testified  to  by  you,  tending  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  third 
and  fourth  specification,  if  so  state  what  facts  and  circumstances  ? 
A.  I  know  of  no  fact  except  what  has  been  told  to  me  by  others,  as 
to  the  third  specification.  As  to  the  fourth  specification,  Mr.  Hinds 
offered  to  pay  me  the  $1,700  and  some  cents  that  appeared  to  be  due, 
if  I  would  sign  a  receipt  making  a  final  settlement ;  1  think  it  was  in 
the  month  of  April,  1849,  after  the  Canal  Board  had  passed  a  reso- 
lution relating  to  that  subject.  Q.  Who  wrote  the  affidavit  sworn  to 
by  you  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1849,  before  Selah  Barnard  ? 
Objected  to  by  counsel  for  State  and  overruled.  A.  It  was  written 
by  Mr.  Albro  ;  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  Republican  newspaper 
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office  in  this  city.  It  was  written  there  as  I  suppose.  Q.  Had  you 
not  assigned  or  pledged  your  interest  in  the  contract,  and  the  monies 
to  be  obtained  under  it,  as  a  security  to  your  creditors  or  some  of 
them,  before  the  Canal  Board  passed  the  resolution  referred  to?  A.  I 
had,  as  collateral  security  for  about  $1,300,  at  the  time  the  assignment 
was  made.  This  contract  was  so  held  during  all  April,  1849.  Q. 
Who  wrote  that  portion  of  your  petition  sworn  to  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1850 1  Objection  raised  by  counsel  and  sustained  by  ma- 
jority of  committee.  Q.  Was  you  advised  by  any  one  to  make  and 
present  to  the  Legislature,  that  portion  of  your  petition  sworn  to  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1850,  or  did  you  consult  any  one  in  relation 
thereto,  if  so,  who  advised  you,  and  who  did  you  consult  ?  State  fully. 
—Counsel  objects  to  witness  naming  the  persons  who  may  have  con- 
sulted or  advised  him  in  relation  to  his  petition.  Objection  sustained 
by  all  of  committee  present,  except  Mr.  Townsend.  A.  I  do  not 
recollect  of  consulting  with  any  person  until  after  I  drew  up  the  pe- 
tition, bearing  date  the  19th  of  February,  1850.  I  afterwards  had  a 
talk  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  before  I  presented  it.  Q.  Did  you 
write  the  portion  last  referred  to  as  the  printed  copy  now  appears  ? 
A.  I  did.  I  wrote  the  whole  in  the  same  words  of  the  printed  copy, 
according  to  my  Lest  recollection ;  I  never  have  compared  the  print- 
ed copy  with  the  written  manuscript.  Q.  Had  no  one  written  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof  before  you  wrote  it,  to  your  knowledge? 
A.  I  believe  I  wrote  it  first  myself,  or  pretty  much  all  of  it.  Q. 
What  portion  did  you  not  write  first  1  A.  The  seventh  specification 
was  handed  to  me,  and  that  I  requested  the  man  to  draw  up  for  me. 
There  is  not  any  other  portion,  I  believe,  which  I  did  not  write  before 
any  one  else  wrote  it*  Q.  Who  handed  you  that  portion  which  you 
did  not  write  ?  Objected  to  by  counsel  and  sustained,  Mr.  Town- 
send  dissenting. 

JONAS  INGRAHAM. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  ?    u    ** ^     ~     nu 
this  25th  day  oi  July,  1850.      J   R'  Mo1nto8hi  C*'»-  J™ 


tern. 


In  committee,  Buffalo,  July  26th,  1850.  Present,  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
Church,  Townsend. 

Erie  county,  ss :  The  cross  examination  of  Mr.  Jonas  Ingraham 
continued.  Q.  In  your  affidavit,  sworn  to  on  the  1st  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1849,  have  you  not  sworn  that  Mr.  Hinds  refused  to  pay  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  estimate  made  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
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and  that  ha  held  back  one-fourth  of  the  same  contrary  to  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  contract  ?  and  in  your  testimony  before  this  committee 
have  you  not  testified  that  Mr.  Hinds  paid  the  full  amount  of  that 
estimate?  if  so  will  you  state  which  of  the  statements  is  true?  A.  I 
answer  the  question  by  stating  that  they  are  both  true  according  to 
my  understanding  of  the  matter.  Q.  Will  you  state  how  the  said 
statements  can  both  be  true  ?  A.  There  was  a  certain  quantity  of 
earth  which  had  been  excavated,  which  I  was  to  excavate  at  a  given 
price  in  my  contract.  That  quantity  of  earth  so  excavated  would 
cost  more  than  an  average  of  excavating  the  rest,  and  for  that  he  only 
paid  me  three-fourths  of  the  contract  price.  The  witness  stating) 
"  as  I  was  informed  by  the  engineer  at  the  time,"  Mr.  Peck  of  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Hinds  objected  to  receiving  the  statement  of  the  engineer. 
Objection  overruled  by  majority  of  commiitee  and  evidence  received, 
Mr.  Townsend  dissenting.  Q.  Did  not  the  Commissioner  pay  yon 
for  the  whole  quantity  estimated,  and  at  the  price  estimated  for  the 
same  by  the  engineer  1  A.  I  answer,~that  I  have  already  answered 
that  question  in  the  affirmative.  Q.  Do  you  now  say  it  is  true  1  A. 
I  believe  it  is,  according  to  my  information  on  the  subject  by  the 
engineer.  Q.  Did  the  Canal  Board  ever  make  an  order  requiring  Mr. 
Hinds  to  pay  you  $1,720  ?  A.  I  answer,  they  did.  Q.  When  did 
the  Canal  Board  make  such  an  order,  and  have  you  a  copy  of  the 
same,  and  if  so  will  you  produce  it  1  A.  Some  time  in  February. 
I  have  had  a  copy  but  have  left  it  with  my  attorney,  B.  F.  Hammond 
now  absent.  Q.  Did  not  the  Canal  Board,  at  the  time  last  referred 
to,  adopt  a  resolution  in  effect  directing  the  Commissioner  to  pay  you 
such  nmount  as  the  engineer  should  find  due  and  unpaid  for  all  work 
performed  by  you  under  the  contract,  estimating  the  same  at  contract 
prices ;  and  if  so,  did  the  Canal  Board  ever  make  any  other  order  'in 
retlaion  to  the  fl,?20  ?  A.  I  think  they  never  passed  any  such  resolu- 
tion. Q.  Did  they  pass  any  resolution  on  that  subject  ?  and  if  so, 
what  and  when  1  A.  They  did.  The  contents  I  can't  state.  It 
was  passed  sometime  during  the  month  of  February,  1849.  Q.  If 
you  can't  state  the  contents,  how  do  you  know  that  it  was  not  to  the 
effect  above  stated  1  A.  From  my  general  recollection  of  it.  Q. 
Did  the  Canal  Board  make  any  order  in  relation  to  the  matter  except 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  resolution  referred  to  by  you  1  A.  I 
think  not,  to  my  knowledge.  Q.  Did  the  resolution  referred  to  by 
you,  in  terms  require  the  Commissioner  to  pay  you  the  sum  of  $1,720, 
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or  any  other  definite  or  fixed  sum  of  money  ?  A.  I  think  in  effect 
it  did ;  there  was  no  sum  mentioned  in  the  resolution.  Q.  Have 
you  been  grossly  and  wilfully  defrauded  by  and  through  the  unlaw- 
ful and  fraudulent  transactions  of 'Jacob  Hinds  except  in  such  respects 

as  you  have  already  testified  to  before  this  committee;  if  so,  state 
how,  and  when,  and  where  fully  ?  A.  I  have  by  his  depriving  me 
of  my  privileges  and  common  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
by  refusing  to  consider  my  propositions  for  finishing  the  Main  and 
Hamburgh  street  canal,  by  writing  or  causing  to  be  written  on  the 
engineer's  canvass  of  the  same, a  rejected  by  law,"  and  rejecting  my 
proposition,  which  I  understand  was  the  lowest,  some  time  in  the  fell 
of  1849,  at  the  engineer's  office  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  That  is  all 
that  I  now  think  of  that  I  have  not  sworn  to  before.  Q.  Was  not 
the  proposition,  which  you  say  was  rejected  in  1849,  made  after  your 
contract  had  been  declared  abandoned  as  above  stated,  and  was  it 
not  for  the  same,  or  a  portion  of  the  same  work  ?  A.  I  answer 
both  questions  in  the  affirmative.  Q.  At  the  time  you  made  the 
proposition  in  1849,  did  you  not  know  or  believe,  that  by  law 
any  person  having  neglected  or  refused  to  perform  bis  contract, 
should  be  excluded  from  any  interest  in  any  future  contract  in 
relation  to  the  same  object?  A.  I  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Q. 
Have  you  not  said  to,  or  in  the  hearing  of  Bejamin  F.  Harwood 
and  L.  C.  Woodruff,  or  one  of  them,  in  substance  that  you  made 
the  proposition  last  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  view 
of  annoying  the  Commissioner,  and  to  get  him  into  difficulty? 
A.  I  answer  in  the  negative.  Q.  Have  you  not  said  to,  or  in  the 
hearing  of  the  last  mentioned  persons,  or  to  or  in  the  hearing  of 
Solomon  Parmelee,  in  substance  that  you  had  made  a  proposition  for 
work  on  the  canals  or  some  of  them,  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  same  would  be  rejected,  so  that  you  might  mg^e  the 
same  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  Mr.  Hinds?  A.  If  it  were  not 
for  a  few  of  the  last  words  in  the  question,  I  should  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  but  as  it  stands,  I  answer  in  the  negative.  Q.  What 
words  do  you  refer  to?  A.  To  the  words, "  so  that  you  might  make 
the  same  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  Mr.  Hinds".  Q  Have  you 
not  used  words  of  similar  import  to  those  to  which  you  refer  in  your 
last  answer,  to  or  in  the  hearing  of  the  last  mentioned  persons,  or 
some  or  one  of  them?  A.  Not  to  my  recollection.  Q.  Have  you 
not  said  to  or  in  the  hearing  of  the  last  mentioned  persons,  or  some  or 
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one  of  them,  that  you  had  made  or  caused  to  be  made,  a  proposition 
or  propositions  for  work  at  prices  so  low,  that  you  knew  or  expected 
the   same  would  be  rejected?     A.  1  answer  in  the  negatives     Q. 
Have  you  not  said  to  or  in  the  hearing  of  the  last  mentioned  persons,. 
or«some  or  one  of  them,  any  of  the  last  mentioned  word  or  words  of 
similar  import?     A.  I  answer  in  the  negative.     Q    Have  you  never 
said  to  any  one  that  you  had  made,  or  was  going  to  make  any  propo- 
sition or  propositions,  for  the  purpose  among  other  things  of  making 
the  rejection  of  the  same,  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  Mr.  Hinds, 
or  words  of  similar  import?     A.  I  have  not  to  my  recollection.     Q. 
Have  you  never  said  to  any  one  that  Mr.  Hinds  had  rejected  a  propo- 
sition made  by  you,  and  that  you  had  got  him  now,  or  words  of  sim- 
ilar import.     A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  saying  so,  but  1    might 
have  said  something  of  that  import.     I  believe  I  know  Solomon  Par- 
melee.     I  believe  I  seen  him  in  Albany  last  winter.     I  don't  know 
but  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  relation  to  my  complaint  against 
Mr.  Hinds;  I  don't  recollect  in  particular.     Q.  Did  you   make  any 
proposition  to  Parmelee,  or  did  he  make  any  proposition  to  you,  in  or 
by  which  you  offered  to  settle  the  matter  against  Mr.  Hinds  for  a  speci- 
fied sum  of  money,  or  for  any  other  thing;  if  so,  what  proposition 
and  who  made  the  same,  and  what  sum  or  other  thing;  state  fully? 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such,  or  any  proposition  of  any 
kind  from  or  to  any  one.     Q.  What  quantity  of  chip  stone  did  you 
put  in  the  foundation  of  the  canal?    A.  About  33  yards.    Q.  Was 
Edward  Coleman  an  assistant  engineer  in  the  office  at  Buffalo,  at  the 
time  you  put  in  the  chip  stone?    A.  He  was  in  the  office,  but  I  don't 
know  that  he  was  an  assistant  engineer.    Q.  Before  Mr.  Hinds  came 
out  here  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  had  you  repeatedly,  or  on  any  oc- 
casion told  him  that  persons  in  Buffalo  or  elsewhere,  were  trying  to 
injure  you,  and  to  embaras?  your  operations  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
your  job,  or  for  any  other  purpose;  if  so,  state  fully?    A.  I  have  no 
particular  recollection  of  telling  him  so,  but  might  have  said  so  in  his 
presence.    Q.  At  the  time  you  got  the  thousand  dollars,  had  your 
men  or  any   portion   of  them,  and  what  portion  quit  work?    A.  I 
don't  think  that  any  of  them  had  quit  work  without  my  consent.    Q. 
At  the  time  you  got  the  $1,000  at  the  bank,  did  you  owe  any  of  the 
men  that  had  worked  for  you,  and  whom  you  had  not  the  means  of 
paying?    A.  I  did.     Q.  How  many  men,  and  what  amount  did  you, 
owe  them?     A.  I  should  think  about  300  men,  and  I  owed  them  for 
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what  work  they  had  done  in  the  month  of  March,  one-half  to  be  paid 
in  cash;  they  worked  15  days  in  the  month  of  March.  Q.  Previous 
to  yow  getting  the  $1,000,  had  none  of  your  men  quit  work  for  the 
avowed  reason  that  you  did  not  pay  their  wages?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  they  had,  and  I  don't  know  but  they  had.  Q.  Before  you  goi  tfce 
$1,000,  did  younottellMr.  Hinds  that  you  could  not  get  on  without  it, 
and  that  with  it  you  could  complete  your  job?  A.  I  told  him  something 
to  that  effect,  but  don't  recollect  that  the  particular  sum  was  talked 
about  at  all.  Q.  Just  before  you  got  the  $1,000  and  on  the  same  day 
did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Hinds  unless  you  could  raise  a  sum  of  money  to 
pay  your  hands  they  would  all  quit  and  that  some  of  them  had  already- 
done  so  ?  A.  I'dont  think  I  told  him  just  that,  but  something  similar 
to  it.  Q.  What  amount  did  you  owe  your  day  laborers  and  what 
amount  did  you  owe  shop-keepers  and  others  for  expenses  incurred 
and  work  done  under  the  contract  at  the  time  you  got  the  $1,000,  and 
what  amount  when  the  contract  was  declared  abandoned  ?  A.  At 
the  time  I  got  the  $1,000  I  owed  the  labourers  and  the  teamsters  about 
$1300  in  cash,  and  what  I  owed  them  in  groceries  and  other  things  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  I  cant  say  just  what  I  owed  the  shop-keepers 
and  others  at  that  time.  At  the  latter  time  spoken  of  in  the  question 
I  owed  my  laborers  about  $2,000,  my  teamsters  some  $150  or  $200, 
g(Ocers  and  others  about  $2,000  more,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  I 
liavepaid  a  part  of  these  debts  since,  and  a  part  I  have  i.ot  paid.  The 
-question  was  here  asked  what  portion  have  you  not  paid.  Mr. 
*Mc  Intosh  objected  to  a  further  examination  into  the  pecuniary  situa- 
tion of  the  witness  since  the  contract  was  declared  abandoned — which 
-objection  was  ovei ruled  by  Messrs.  Church  and  Townsend.  I  could 
not  state  precisely  the  amount  which  I  owed  the  laborers  and  others. 
I  suppose  that  I  owe  them  now  just  about  as  I  did  then.  I  don't 
suppose  that  I  have  paid  much  more  than  the  interest  and  cost.  (The 
witness  is  here  shown  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  an  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Canal  Board,  and  was  asked  if  he  bad  seen 
an  entry  on  the  minutes  of  the  Canal  Board  of  which  the  paper  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy :)  "  Mr.  Hinds,  to  whom  was  referred  the  applica- 
tion of  David  Shepherd  and  others  in  relation  to  the  pay  of  laborers 
on  the  contract  of  Jfcnas  Ingraham  on  the  Hamburgh  canal,  recom- 
mended that  the  motity,  if  any  due  said  Ingraham,  be  retained,  and 
the  Legislature  be  advised  to  pass  an  act  for  its  distribution  among 
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the  laborers,  which  was  agreed  to.  (Copy  from  minutes  of  Canal 
Board,  June  27,  1848,  page  84.)  A.  I  had  not.  I  only  heard  that 
a  resolution  had  passed  to  that  effect.  Q.  Were  you  not  told  by  a 
member  or  members  of  the  Canal  Board  that  there  was  such  an  entry, 
if  so,  by  what  member  and  when  ?  A.  I  heard  it  read  in  the  canal 
room  ;  I  don't  recollect  which  one  read  ft,  whether  it  was  the  auditor 
or  president  of  the  board  ;  in  the  month  of  February,  1849,  at  the 
time  of  hearing  my  application.  A  paper  was  here  offered  to  the 
committee  as  an  exhibit  and  the  question  of  its  reception  reserved. 
Q.  Had  you  not  beard  of  this  paper  before  that  time '!  All  of  com* 
mittee  refused  to  have  the  question  answered.  Re-direct  examina- 
tion— When  I  say  the  Canal  Board  did  make  an  order  requiring  Mr* 
Hinds  to  pay  me  $1,720, 1  mean  that  th£  resolution  that  was  passed 
in  the  month  of  February,  1849,  by  the  Canal  Board  stated  that  the 
Commissioner  had  no  right  to  withhold  the  money  due  on  my  con- 
tract, and  that  $1,720  was  the  amount  that  was  my  due  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  engineer.  When  1  say  that  the  resolution  stated  so,  I 
mean  that  was  the  import  of  it.  What  I  told  Mr,  Hinds,  that  I  could 
not  go  on  with  the  work  unless  I  conld  raise  some  funds,  I  told  him 
the  probability  was  that  there  would  be  a  strike,  that  the  hands  know- 
ing he  was  here,  if  I  did  not  get  any  money  it  would  give  dissatis- 
faction. General  question  put  to  the  witness  who  answered — I  think 
I  do,  but  they  are  not  in  my  mind  now.  I  dont  think  of  any  thing 
just  now  that  comes  within  my  positive  knowledge. 

JONAS  INGRAHAM. 

Taken  and  subscribed  before  me,  ? 
this  26th  day  of  July,  1850.      J 

R.  MoIntosh,  Ctfn.  pro  tern. 

(No.  10.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,  Mansion  House,  July  27th, 
1860.    Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Church,  Town  send. 

Erie  county,  ss:  Edward  Coleman  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says :  I  reside  in  Buffalo ;  I  am  employed  by  the  State  in  the 
engineer's  office,  and  have  been  so  employed  about  two  and  a  half 
years ;  I  know  George  Cole  and  Davis  Hurd  and  Commissioner 
Hinds,  and  am  acquainted  with  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  betweea 
Buffalo  and  Black  Rock ;  during  the  winter  of  '48  and  '49,  I  was 
rodman,  and  Hurd  was  resident  engineer  in  this  city ;  Cole  was  first 
assistant  engineer.  The  enlargement  between  Buffalo  and  Black 
Rock  is  divided  into  four  sections ;  section  four  extends  into  Black 
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Rock  harbor.  There  was  a  map  made  of  sections  one  and  two ; 
section  one  begins  at  the  north  line  of  Erie  street  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo. There  is  one  copy  of  that  map  now  in  the  engineer's  office 
here.  Sections  one  and  two  were  let  to  Moore  &  Phillips,  ami  tbe 
work  commenced  about  the  first  of  August,  1848,  and  was  continued 
during  the  winter  of  1848  and  '9.  Hurd  resided  at  that  time  near 
Lockport ;  Hurd  was  at  the  work  occasionally  during  the  winter  of 
'48  and  '49 ;  sometimes  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  once  a  month, 
and  during  the  spring  of  1849  and  last  of  the  winter,  he  was  here  a 
good  deal  of  the  time,  urging  on  the  work.  There  was  a  suspension 
of  the  work  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  before 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Canal  Board  for  letting  the  water  into  tbe 
canals.  Commissioner  Hinds,  during  the  winter  of  1848  and  '49, 
came  up  once  a  month  to  pay  the  estimates  on  the  work,  and  during 
the  spring  was  here  most  of  the  time  for  three  weeks  before  tbe  time 
the  water  was  let  into  the  canals.  I  was  on  the  work  in  question 
half  a  day  on  a  certain  time  and  saw  Commissioner  Hinds  on  tbe 
work ;  it  was  sometime  in  the  spring  of  1849 ;  it  was  the  13th  day 
of  April  of  that  year  ;  I  met  Hinds  on  the  work,  and  he  directed  me 
to  go  to  measuring  the  work  that  had  been  done;  he  then  went  down 
the  canal  and  I  went  to  work,  and  about  noon  he  came  and  ordered 
us  to  stop  ;  the  first  conversation  with  Hinds  was  same  morning  be- 
fore nine  o'clock.  At  that  time  there  were  a  good  many  men  at 
work  on  sections  one  and  two  referred  to  ;  I  do  not  know  who  they 
were  employed  by;  I  knew  most  of  the  foremen  employed  by  Moore 
&  Phillips,  and  some  of  them  were  there  at  this  time ;  I  heard  Hinds 
say  something  to  the  men  and  heard  them  sbout,  but  I  can't  swear 
what  Hinds  said,  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  the  words;  Hinds 
had  books  in  his  hand  in  size  and  shape  such  as  are  used  to  keep  tbe 
time  of  the  men  on  the  work ;  he  had  three  or  four  I  should  think ; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  foreman  on  the  work  to  keep  tbe 
time  of  the  men.  Hinds  remained  here  at  that  time  several  days;  1 
can't  say  how  many,  but  I  know  he  was  here  two  or  three  days  cer- 
tain. It  was  a  few  days  after  the  first  of  May  before  that  part  of  the 
canal  was  navigable.  There  was  a  railroad  track  on  the  bank  of  tbe 
canal.  Engineer's  map  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  between  Buf- 
falo and  Black  Rock  shown  to  witness.  The  blue  lines  on  this  map 
represent  the  old  appropriation,  and  tbe  red  lines  represent  the  new 
appropriation,  by  which  the  new  work  has  proceeded.  Tbe  two 
dotted  line*,  one  of  which  runs  in  one  of  the  red  lines,  represent  the 
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track  of  the  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  railroad.     Was  the  track  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  railroad  interfered  with  in  constructing  the 
Erie  canal  enlargement  ?    Objected  to  by  counsel  of  Hinds,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  immaterial  until  it  is  shown  that  Hinds  interfered 
with  it.     Evidence  admitted.     Answer.   It  was  interfered  with  after 
the  13th  day  of  April.     The  men  and  teams  drew  stone  from  section 
three,  and  the  wagons  cut  out  the  ties  and  destroyed  the  track  for 
the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  I  think.     The  stone  drawn 
over  that  track  were  used  on  said  sections  one  and  two  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  building  a  wall ;  there  was  a  vertical  wall  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  sections  one  and  two  built.     My  recollection  is  that  the 
stone  from  section  three  were  drawn  around  through  the  streets,  and 
those  from  section  two  were  drawn  along  the  bank  of  the  canal  and 
on  the  said  railroad  track.     This  use  of  the  track  cut  away  the  wooden  ' 
rail  and  rendered  the  road  wholly  impassable ;  the  rail  next  to  the 
canal  was  close  to  the  bank,   and  the  cutting  of  the  wagons  and 
washing  of  the  bank  by  the  rain  undermined  the  track  and  rendered 
it  impassable  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     This  railroad  track 
was  interfered  with  before  the  13th  of  April ;  there  were  spaces  cut 
through  the  track   in  several  places   for  runways  for  wheeling  out 
earth ;  the  road  had  not  been  used  for  two  or  three  months  prior  to 
April  13th*  1849.     Did  you  prior  to  the  13th  of  April,  hear  any  con* 
versation  between  George  Cole,   assistant  engineer,  and  Moore  & 
Phillips,  or  the  men  employed  by  them,  in  relation  to  interfering 
with  that  railroad  1     Objected  to  by  Mr.  Hinds'  counsel,  that  the 
evidence  is  hearsay  and  incompetent.     Evidence  admitted      Answer. 
George  Cole  did  give  directions  to  the  men  at  work  not  to  interfere 
with  the  railroad,  and  directed  me  to  see  that  they  did  not  interfere 
with  it.     These  directions  were  given  repeatedly  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  and  he  censured  the  men  when  they  cut  through 
the  railroad   track.     Cole  commenced   giving  these  directions  with 

the  commencement  of  the  work. 

EDWARD  COLEMAN. 

Taken  and  subscribed  this  1 
27th  day  of  July,  1850.     $ 

•     L.  D.  Smith,  Chairmen.  • 

July  29th.  Direct  examination  resumed. — The  map  referred  to 
in  my  evidence  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Cole. 
The  map  is  dated  September  30tb,  1848$  it  was  made  after  Phillips 
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&.  Moore  commenced  work.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commis- 
sioner or   the  resident   engineer  inspected  the  map.       Phillips  & 
Moore  commenced  work  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  the  map  was 
made  shortly  after  they  commenced;  the  map  was  made  in  the  en- 
gineer's office  in  this  city;     I  do  not  know  as  Mr.  Hurd  was  in  the 
office  any  time  while  the  map  was  being  made.    I  assisted  in  stak- 
ing out  the  new  appropriation  along  where  the  railroad  runs  along 
the  canal.     I  was  engaged  in  surveying  sections  1  and  2  three  or  four 
-weeks.     I  can't  say  as  Davis  Hurd  was  on  the  work  any  portion  of 
the  time.    The  tow-path  wall  was  all  intended  to  be  commenced  on 
the  bottom  of  the  canal,  except  on  the  rock.    There  was  one  place 
below  the  rock  where  the  wall  did  not  commence  at  the  bottom. 
This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Peck,  of  counsel  for 
'  Commissioner  Hinds;  and  further  testified:     I  can't  say  that  I  know 
from  any  thing  I  heard  Cole  say,  or  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  Cole 
knew  before  he  commenced  surveying  the  new  appropriation  that  the 
Canal  Commissioners  had  directed  that  the  railroad  should  not  be 
interfered  with.     We  commenced  surveying  and~setting  the  stakes  on 
the  line  of  the  new  appropriation  about  the  time  that  Moore  &  Phil- 
lips commenced  work,  and  that  was  about  the  last  of  August.     Id 
setting  the  slope  stakes,  we  took  in  the  whole  railroad.     The  slope 
stakes  ordinarily  indicate  the  point  where  the  cutting  of  the  slope  to 
the  bank  is  to  be  commenced,  but  Moore  &  Phillips  were  ordered  by 
Mr.  Cole  to  leave  the  railroad  and  support  it  if  necessery,  and  they 
were  to  be  allowed  the  same  as  though  they  had  excavated  to  the 
slope  stakes.     There  was  a  vertical  wall  to  be  built  along  the  canal 
the  length  of  section  2,  between  the  canal  and  railroad.     The  line  of 
the  slope  stakes  is  out  side  of  the  State  appropriation  line.     The  new 
appropriation  line  ran  upon  the  rail  of  the,  road  next  the  canal,  about 

0 

half  of  the  distance,  and  at  the  lower  end  it  was  about  two  feet  in- 
side of  the  rail.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Hinds 
give  Cole  any  directions  about  surveying  this  canal  before  it  was 
done.  The  first  time  I  ever '  heard  Hinds  speak  to  Cole  about 
the  railroad,  was  the  winter  after  the  survey,  while  the  railroad 
was  falling  over  the  bank.  I  heard  him  say  then  to  Cole  that  the 
line  was  wrong,  that  it  should  have  been  farther  towards  the  lake. 
The  time  I  saw  Hinds  on  the  work  with  time  books  in  his  hands, 
was  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  I  believe  the  time  fixed  for  letting  the 
water  into  the  canals,  was  the  first  of  May.    The  men  on  that  work 
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had  struck  for  higher  wages  about  two  weeks  prior  to  the  13th  of 
April.  The  foreman  and  a  few  men  only  went  on  to  work,  and  were 
driven  off.  But  little  was  done  on  the  work  until  a  day  or  Iwo  be- 
fore the  13th,  when  a  few  more  were  put  on  the  work;  and  there 
'were  a  good  many  more  men  on  the  work  after  the  13th  than  there 
'were  on  the  13th,  1  should  judge.  I  do  not  know  whether  More  and 
Phillips  were  ordered  to  put  on  a  larger  number  of  men  or  not  on  or 
after  the  13th  by  the  engineer.  The  sections  1  and  2  could  not  be 
navigated  until  the  wall  and  tow-path  were  raised  above  the  water  of 
the  canal.  The  stone  that  were  drawn  over  the  railroad,  were  for 
the  building  of  the  wall  along  sections  1  and  2.  These  sections  were 
not  completed  so  that  the  water  could  be  let  in  until  after  the  time 
fixed  for  letting  the  water  into  the  canals  I  think  a  week  or  ten  days. 
There  were  after  the  13th  of  April  at  work  on  these  sections  near 
1,200  men,  and  sixty  or  seventy  teams,  and  I  think  as  many  as  could 
work  to  advantage,  and  more.  It  was  not  practicable  to  work  that 
number  of  men  without  drawing  the  stone  where  they  were  drawn. 
It  was  the  quickest  way  to  draw  them;  unless  the  stone  were  drawn 
in  the  prism  of  the  canal,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  drawn 
them  some  of  the  way  upon  the  railroad.  I  should  not  think  that 
that  number  of  men  and  teams  could  have  been  kept  at  work  with 
advantage  if  confined  to  the  prism  of  the  canal.  I  think  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  have  kept  them  all  at  work.  It  would  have 
retarded  the  time,  and  increased  the  expense  to  have  confined  them 
to  the  prism  of  the  canal.  The  appropriation  line  could  have  been  so 
located  as  not  to  have  interfered  with  the  railroad,  by  laying  it  further 
towards  the  lake,  which  would  have  increased  the  amount  of  exca- 
vation, and  it  was  said  at  the  time  would  have  rendered  it  difficult  to 
-enter  Black  Rock  harbor  prior  to  April  13th.  A  good  deal  of  the 
iron  had  been  stolen  off  the  railroad,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  wood  rail 
chopped  out  and  carried  off.  I  heard  Cole  speak  of  Commissioner 
Hinds  after  the  survey  was  commenced,  and  before  the  water  was  let 
in  in  May.  Q.  In  what  terms  did  he  speak  of  him,  in  respectful  or 
friendly  terms  or  otherwise?  Answer — I  heard  him  speak  both  ways. 
I  can't  now  state  any  precise  time,  nor  fix  any  particular  conversation 
in  my  mind  so  as  to  give  the  words.  I  heard  Cole  say  that  Hinds 
had  commenced  fighting  him,  and  he  should  fight  too.  This  was  du- 
ring that  winter.  I  never  heard  him  indicate  any  intentions  to  diso- 
bey Mr.  Hinds'  orders.     Cole  said  Hinds  had  commenced  about  the 
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Erie  basin  and  sections  1  and  2,  and  about  his  estimates  of  sand  that 
had  been  blown  into  sections  1  and  2.  Mr.  Cole  was  removed  from 
his  office  as  assistant  engineer  last  November.  Cole  said  he  was  call- 
ed down  to  Albany  to  defend  his  estimates  and  himself  against  what 
Mr.  Hinds  called  over  estimates.  Map  shown  to  witness.  The  lines 
on  this  map  indicate  that  the  line  of  the  new  appropriation  runs  on 
the  inner  rail  or  rail  nearest  the  canal,  all  the  way.  The  distance 
from  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  to  the  inner  rail,  is  about  12  feet  at 
the  lower  end  of  section  2.  The  width  of  the  tow-path  is  14 
feet.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  point  on  sections  1  or  2,  where 
a  towing-path  14  feet  wider  would  encroach  upoii  the  railroad  track 
more  than  two  feet.  In  measuring  the  distance  we  commence  at  the 
inner  face  of  the  wall  at  the  top.  This  witness  was  re-examined  and 
further  testified  as  follows  :  About  half  the  distance  on  the  upper  end 
of  section  2,  the  new  appropriation  line  turns  on  the  inner  rail,  and 
then  runs  on  the  inside  of  said  rail.  The  railroad  curves  slightly  at 
Hudson-street,  and  that  brings  the  line  about  two  feet  inside  the  rail 
at  the  lower  end.     The  map  does  not  show  that  the  railroad  was 

crooked.  EDWARD  COLEMAN. 

Taken   and  subscribed  this  ) 
29th  day  of  July,  1850.      J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 
To  the  general  question,  this  witness  answered  in  the  negative. 

(No.  11.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,  December  3d,  1850.  Present 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend  and  Mcintosh. 

Edward  Coleman  recalled  by  the  committee  and  testified  as  follows : 
I  was  assistant  engineer  in  the  office  in  this  city,  in  the  fall  of  1848 
and  1849  ;  George  Cole  was  first  assistant,  I  have  heard  the  34,000 
yards  of  sand  estimated  by  Cole  that  winter,  spoken  of;  I  was  down 
over  sections  1,  2  and  3,  during  that  time  occasionally,  I  noticed  that 
a  good  deal  of  sand  had  blown  and  washed  into  the  canal  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January  '48  and  '49  ;  mostly  into  the  new 
excavation.  Exhibit  14  shown  to  witness.  The  34,000  yards  of 
sand  was  estimated  at  different  times.  Q.  From  your  estimation  of 
the  quantities  of  sand  blown  and  washed  into  the  old  canal  and  the  new 
work  on  sections  1  and  2,  during  the  months  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary, 1848  and  '49,  do  you  think  the  estimate  too  large  ?  Objected 
by  Mr.  Hinds'  counsel,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  is 
leading,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  witness  has  not  shown 
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that  he  has  any  means  of  judging.     This  objection  was  overruled)  and 
the  witness  answered  :  I  do  not  think  the  estimate  too  large ;  my 
attention  was  not  particularly, called  to  the  different  quantities;  I 
was  over  the  sections  1  and  2,  almost  every  day  while  the  men  were 
at  work  there.     The  banks  of  the  new  work  slid  in  some,  on  the  lake 
side  of  the  canal,  and  sometimes  covered  ft  the  slope  stakes ;  this 
was  in  spots  along.    This  witness  was  here  cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Hinds9  counsel :  at  the  time  .of  the  blows  I  speak  of,  the  contractors  on 
section  one  and  two  were  Phillips,  and  More ;  Phillips  is  my  father- 
in  law,  he  was  not  at  that  time.     The  first  time  I  saw  sand  washed 
into  the  canal  was  before  the  water  was  taken  out  of  the  canal,  this 
was  a  heavy  blow  which  raised  the  water  in  the  canal  above  the 
level  of  th6  tow  path ;  most  of  the  sand  that  washed  in  at  that  time 
came  on  the  bank  on  the  lake  side,  some  blew  over  the  bank  and 
some  washed  off  of  the  face  of  the  bank.    Q.  Will  you  state  where 
the  sand  you  first  saw,  that  bad  washed  into  the  canal,  came  from? 
A.  It  came  off  of  the  bank  of  the  canal  on  the  lake  side.    Q.  Did 
the  water  from  the  lake  run  over  the  banks  at  that  time,  at  that 
place?    Answer.  It  came  over  in  one  spot  near  the  Buffalo  line 
barn  ;  I  can't  say  how  long  it  ran  over  at  that  place ;  the  blow  was 
in  the  night,  and  I  speak  from  hearsay  when  I  ray  the  water  ran 
over  from  the  lake  ;  I  saw  where  the  water  had  gutted  out  the  tow- 
path  at  that  point ;  the  place  where  the  water  ran  over  was,  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  wide,  cut  into  little  channels  a  foot  deep  or 
so;  this  was  on  section  one;  this  was  about  2,000  feet  above  its 
junction  with  section  two,  and  was  right  by  the  side  of  the  Buffalo 
barn ;  at  this  time  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  excavation  done  on 
the  new  work  at  the  Buffalo  barn ;  I  think  the  barn  was  higher  than 
the  tow-path  of  the  old  canal ;  I  think  the  water  ran  directly  into 
the  canal  and  not  along  by  the  side  of  it ;  no  sand  was  deposited  on 
this  strip  of  20  feet  wide ;  the  portion  of  the  new  work  where  I  saw 
sand  first  washed  on,  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  section  two,  where  they  had  excavated  at  this  time 
to  the  water  surface  of  the  old  canal,  between  the  tow  path  and  the 
lake  side  of  the  new  work,  for  a  distance  of  between  3  or  4,000  feet 
on  section  two,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  section.     Q.  Where  did  the 
sand  come  from  which  you  saw  at  this  time  ?     Answer.  It  came  from 
the  west  bank  of  the  new  canal.     Q.  Where  did  the  tfater  come 
from  that  washed  it  on  to  the  new  work  ?    Answer.  It  was  the  action 
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of  the  water  in  the  canal  that  washed  in  the  banks.  Q.  How  did 
the  water  from  the  canal  get  on  to  the  bank  out  side  of  the  new 
work  ?  A.  I  have  not  said  that  the  water  had  got  on  to  the  bank 
except  on  the  face  of  the  bank  outside  of,  and  next  to  the  ranal 
bank.  Q.  How  high  was  the  water  on  the  new  work?  A.  The 
water  was  3  or  4  feet  dtep  on  the  new  work  where  it  was  excavated ; 
the  water  in  the  canal  at  that  time  was  3  or  4  feet  higher  than  the 
average  top  water  line.  This  water  entered  the  canal  from  the  lake 
through  the  creek,  it  got  in  at  both  ends,  from  Black  Rock  harbor  and 
•at  Buffalo,  and  some  at  the  Buffalo  barn.  The  heavy  blow  raised  the 
water  in  the  lake  and  it  came  into  the  canal  at  the  point  where  the  sand 
which  I  spoke  of  was ;  the  tow  path  was  about  three  feet  higher  than 
top-water  line ;  it  was,  I  know,  by  the  marks  of  the  water  on  the 
bank,  perhaps  a  foot  higher  than  the  tow  path ;  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  the  new  walk  along  where  tbe  earth  washed  in,  was  excavated  bade 
as  far  as  the  slope  stakes «;  they  commenced  cutting  at  tbe  top,  back 
as  far  as  the  slope  stakes,  and  worked  down  ;  it  was  excavated  down 
to  top-water  line,  back  as  far  as  the  slope  was  originally  designed} 
along  where  the  sand  washed  in  at  the  time ;  the  slope  originally 
adopted  was  as  one  to  one,  that  is  it  sloped  a  foot  in  descending  a 
foot ;  I  intended  to  represent  in  exhibit  34  a  slope  of  one  foot  to  one 
foot  rise ;  there  is  no  such  slope  to  the  bank  as  finished  ;  there  is  a 
vertical  wall,  it  is  not  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  surface  on  the  lake 
side  ;  it  is  to  be  a  wall  eleven  feet  above  bottom,  with  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber on-top ;  it  was  notfinished  on  the  lake  side  ;  where  the  sand  came 
in  the  bank  was  sloped  as  described  in  exhibit  34.  Q.  Did  the  wa- 
ter last  mentioned  by  you  wash  any  sand  on  to  the  new  work,  except 
such  as  it  washed  down  from  the  side  of  the  bank  next  to  it  1  I  an* 
swer  I  cannot  say.  Q.  From  tf hat  other  place  could  it  have  washed 
sand  from  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  it  could  from  any  other  place. 
Q.  How  far  back  into  the  bank  did  it  wash  the  earth  out  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know,  I  cannot  form  an  estimate  of  the  distance  back  into  the  bank 
that  it  washed  ;  along  this  point  the  material  was  sand  ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect of  seeing  any  coarse  gravel  nor  clay  on  that  side  of  the  canal. 
Q.  What  distance  back  into  the  bank,  for  the  distance  you  have  men- 
tion, would  you  have  to  go  to  embrace  23,000  cubic  yards  1  A.  I  % 
can't  tell.  Q.  Can  you  compute  the  distance  back  into  the  bank  that 
it  would  require  1  A,  I  could  compute  the  size  of  a  square  that 
would  embrace  that  number  of  yards,  but  I  cannot  compute  this  mea- 
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sure,  it  would  include  the  wash  of  the  banks  and  the  covering  of  the 
banks  above,  and  the  blowing  over  of  the  sand  ;  I  think  the  distance 
where  this  sand  which  I  mentioned  washed  on  to  the  new  work  was 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  along  the  section  ;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can 
tell  at  this  time.     Q.  Can  you  compute  how  far  you  would  have  to 
go  to  get  23,000  cubic  yards,  provided  the  length  was  3,500  feet  and 
the  depth  up  and  down  the  bank  was  four  feet  ?    A.  I  can ;  it  would 
be  44  tVj  feet.    Q.  What  portion  of  this  distance  do  you  think  the 
earth  was  washed  out  ?    A.  I  think  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
back  ;  I  can't  tell  exactly  as  to  the  distance  at  this  time.    Q.  When 
did  you  next  see  sand  washed  on  to  the  new  work  besides  what  you 
have  mentioned  ?    A.  Along  the  same  place  most  of  it  was  which  I 
next  saw ;  this  was  the  next  blow,  I  believe  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber ;  at  this  time  the  water  came  in  at  the  lower  end  towards  Black 
Rock ;  the  dam  gave  way ;  I  can't  say  how  high  the  water  rose  that 
time ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  water  washed  any  material  on  to  the 
new  work  at  this  time,  except  what  it  washed  from  the  banks ;  I  can't 
tell  how  far  it  washed  into  the  banks  at  this  time  ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber well  enough  to  give  the  distance  or  any  approximation  to  it ;  I 
can't  tell  whether  the  banks  were  frozen  at  this  time  or  not ;  we  had 
had  cold  weather  before  that  time  ;  there  was  another  blow  after  this 
in  the  month  of  January,  I  think  before  the  middle  ;  the  canal  was 
filled  again  and  the  banks  washed  some  ;  I  saw  sand  there,  whether  it 
washed  or  was  blown  on  I  could  not  say,  commencing  at  section  2, 
and  extended  about  3,000  feet  down  section  2,  on  the  west  side.;  at 
this  time  the  dam  at  the  ship  canal  gave  way ;  the  new  work  at  this 
time  was  excavated  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  bottom  for  that  dis- 
tance, and  the  canal  was  filled  with  water,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  its  exact  height ;  I  saw  a  slope  of  And  at  the  foot  of  the  banks, 
but  how  it  came  there  I  could  not  say,  I  can't  say  as  I  saw  where 
the  banks  had  been  washed  out  at  any  particular  spot ;  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  saw  any  sand  at  any  other  time  than  I  have  mentioned 
that  had  washed  on  to  the  new  work. 

A  book  was  then  shown  to  the  witness  which  he  says  was  kept  by 
Cole,  and  is  called  the  calculation  book  for  sections  one  -and  two. 
At  the  place  where  the  break  is  now  open  there  is  a  calculation  of  the 
quantity  of  sand  spoken  of  on  one  page.  There  has  been  a  leaf  at 
this  point  cut  out  of  the  back  as  it  appears ;  I  do  not  know  when  it 
was  done,  nor  by  whom,  nor  for  what  purpose. 
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Q»  Did  Phillips  and  Moore  apply  to  the  Canal  Board  for  damages 
or  extra  compensation  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  water  spoken  of 
by  you  1  If  so,  when  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  except  by  hearsay. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  testified  before  the  Canal  Board  in  relation  to 
the  sand  or  water  spoken  of  by  you  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  now, 
bnt  do  not  think  I  have. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Tillinghast. — I  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  canal  between  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  three  years.  I  think  the 
three  blows  referred  to,  all  occurred  in  the  night,  or  were  the  worst 
in  the  night.  I  have  been  up  and  down  on  the  canal  on  both  sides 
during  heavy  blows,  and  seen  from  the  lake  the  sand  drift  over  the 
banks  of  the  canal  like  snow,  and  when  on  the  city  side  of  the  canal, 
it  struck  my  face  like  muddle,  it  was  blown  across  the  canal.  The 
materials  of  the  soil  on  section  one  is  loam  and  clay  ;  on  section  two 
the  surface  soil  is  sand  with  some  ground  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  sec- 
tion two  on  the  city  side,  it  is  loam  and  sand. 

Book  of  calculation  before  spoken  of  handed  to  witness,  open  at  the 
same  place,  and  the  witness  is  requested  to  look  at  each  page  and 
the  beading  of  the  pages,  and  he  does  so  and  testifies:  The  heading 
of  the  two  first  pages  and  the  figures  in  the  margin,  indicating  the 
stations,  works,  and  the  words  "  carried  forward  "  at  the  bottom,  are 
in  the  hand  writing  of  George  Cole,  and  the  remainder  part  of  it  I 
know  to*  be  mine,  and  I  think  the  whole  is  mine.  The  next  two 
pages,  the  figures  in  the  margin  indicating  station,  and  words  brought 
forward  and  carried  forward,  are  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Cole, 
and  the  remainder  is  mine  ;  the  next  two  pages  are  the  same,  also 
the  next  and  the  next,  and  also  the  next  ten  are  alike,  and  then  the 
book  opens  at  the  place  where  the  leaf  appears  to  have  been  cut  out, 
and  all  upon  the  first  page  relating  to  .the  staking  out  of  the  sections 
one  and  two  is  in  my  hand  writing,  and  all  on  the  other  page  which 
I  did  not  write,  is  in  the  hand  writing  of  Jay  Johnson,  who  is  in  the 
engineer's  office  ;  between  the  two  last  mentioned  pages,  there  ap- 
peared to  have  been  a  leaf  cut  out,  on  which  there  appears  to  have 
been  writing  at  the  top  not  covering  any  writing  of  the  first  of  the 
last  mentioned  pages.  There  is  a  paper  attached  written  on  one  side 
and  signed  by  George  Cole,  and  relates  to  the  blows  and  sand  men- 
tioned, at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  aie  eight  lines,  in  the  band 
writing,  and  signed  by  George  Cole,  relating  to  same  subject.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  ever  noticed  the  absence  of  this  leaf  before  I  was 


of  navigation  iii  spring  of  1819,  and  since  has  remained  in  the  office, 
accessible,  is  other  books  of  tbe  office,  to  all  persons  who  had  busi- 
ness in  the  office.  I  was  present  at  the  measurement  referred  to  in 
exhibit  (19.)  Davis  Hurt)  gave  the  direction  under  which  this 
measurement  was  made. 

Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  Peck. — George  Cole  was  also  present 
at  said  measurement.  The  paper  attached  to  the  calculation  book 
was  not  there  when  I  made  tbe  entries  of  the  staking  out.  I  do  not 
remember  when  I  first  saw  the  paper.  I  saw  the  paper  before  to- 
day, but  cant  aay  when.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  saw  it  be- 
fore I  was  examined  before  this  committee  in  August  last,  or  not. 
My  best  recollection  is  that  the  entries  about  the  sand  made  by  Cole, 
were  made  before  that  time.     I  cant  tell  how  long  before.     , 

Did  you  on  your  direct  examination  testify  that  you  saw  no  sand 
in  the  old  canal  after  the  water  was  drawn  out?  Answer — I  said  I 
did  not  remember  of  Hieing  any. 

EDWARD  COLEMAN. 
Taken,  subscribed,  and  sworn  \ 

this  3d  day  of  Dec.,  1850,     < 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman.  , 

(No.  12.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,  July  23d,  1850.  -Present,  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Erie  county,  ss.  John  B.  King  called  and  sworn,  siys:  I  am 
clerk  of  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of  this  section  of  the  canal. 
Some  time  last  winter  or  spring  I  took  the  papers  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Lathrop  from  bis  office,  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hinds,  the  Commis- 
sioner. I  was  at  Albany  last  winter  when  Mr.  Jonas  Ingraham's 
charges  against  Mr.  Hinds  were  presented  to  the  Legislature.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  papers  were  taken  before  or  after  that  time. 
Something  had  either  been  said  or  done  about  an  investigation,  and 
Mr.  Hinds  said  that  it  would  save  time  to  have  the  papers  with  us. 
I  think  Mr.  Hinds  was  with  me  at  the  office  in  Buffalo  when  I  took 
them.  I  think  these  were  not  duplicates  of  those  papers  in  the  office 
at  Albany.  If  you  refer  to  propositions  there  was  not.  I  can't  tell 
whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  Erie  basin  was  let  the  second 
time.  I  have  been  clerk  for  the  Commissioners  since  the  1st  of 
March,  1848.  I  know  there  was  a  railroad  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 
canal  from  Buffalo  to  Black  Rock.  I  do  not  know  who  took  up  that 
|  Assembly.  No.  158.]  8 
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road,  or  by  whose  order.  The  offer  to  prove  that  said  road  was 
taken  up,  was  at  this  point  objected  to  by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Hinds, 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Commissioner 
directed  it,  knew  of  it,  or  had  the  means  of  knowing  it.  The  corn- 
mittee  unanimously  decided  to  admit  the  testimony. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Peck. — I  do  not  know  the  exact  time  that 
railroad  track  was  interfered  with;  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1848: 
it  might  not  have  been  till  winter.  Davis  Hurd  was  then  the  resi- 
dent engineer  at  this  place;  the  assistant  engineer  was  Geo.  Cole. 
I  think  at  about  the  time  the  road  was  interfered  with,  don't  know 
as  it  then  had  been,  they,  Mr.  Cole  and  Hinds,  were  talking  of  in- 
terfering with  it.  Mr.  Hinds  said  to  Mr.  Cole,  itfaust  not  be  inter-  * 
1  fered  with.  Before  the  work  was  laid  out  or  let,  I  heard  Mr.  Hinds 
.  direct  Mr.  Cole  how  and  where  to  lay  it  out.  He  said  to  him,  the 
railroad  was  not  to  be  interfered  with;  that  they  seemed  to  under- 
stand all  round.  I  heard  .another  conversation  between  Mr.  Cole 
and  Hinds  the  first  time  I  knew  of  their  meeting  after  I  knew  the 
road  had  been  interfered  with.  Mr.  Hinds  was  then  censuring  him 
for  interfering  with  the  railroad,  and  referred  that  he  had  given  him 
^orders  not  to;  I  don't  know,  could  not  recollect  any  particular  re- 
ply that  Mr.  Cole  made.  He  did  not  say  in  terms  or  in  substance 
that  Mr.  Hinds  had  given  him  any  such  directions;  I  could  not  tell 
any  thing  about  how  much  of  the  road  at  this  time  had  been  taken 
up.  The  Commissioner  then  and  since  has  resided  at  Hindsburgh,in 
Orleans  county,  between  60  and  70  miles  from  this  work.  He 
usually  passed  this  work  once  a  month.  Whenever  he  did  pass  it,  I 
•usually  went  with  him;  I  think  there  has  not  been  more  than  three 
exceptions  since  I  have  been  with  him.  When  I  say  the  Commis- 
sioner passed  this  work  once  a  month,  I  mean  he  usually  came  to 
Buffalo  once  a  month.  Re-examined. — The  letting  I  refer  to  is  to 
Phillips  &  Moore;  Mr.  Cole  usually  said  but  very  little;  at  the  time 
these  first  conversations  took  place,  I  don't  knew  as  any  unpleasant 
state  of  feeling  existed  between  them;  previous  to  the  second  I  am 
quite  positive  I  heard  Mr.  Hinds  intimate  that  he  had  not  confidence 
in  Mr.  Cole.  The  first  conversation  was  after  the  150  feet  canal  was 
determined  on,  and  before  the  contract  of  Phillips  &  Moore  was 
given  out;  it  was  in  Buffalo,  but  I  can't  tell  the  particular  location. 
The  second  conversation  was  also  in  Buffalo;  I  cannot  speak  more 
definitely  as  to  the  time  or  substance  of  the  second  conversation  than 
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I  have  stated.  Second  cross-examinetion — Mr.  Hinds  expressed  a 
want  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Cole  in  respect  to  bis  competency  and 
honesty.  Re-direct — Growing  out ,  as  I  then  understood  it,  from  bia 
connection  with  this  job,  in  pari;  I  don't  know  as  he  referred  to  any 
particular  transaction  or  act. 

J.  B.  KINO. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  \ 
this  23d1  day  of  July,  1860.      \ 

R.  MoI»Toan,  CA'n.  pro  Ian. 

(No.  13.)    In  committee,  Buffalo,  August  6th,  1850.     Present, 
Smith,  Cbarch,  Townsend. 

Erie  county,  ss :  John  P.  Smith  called  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hindi 
and  being  duly  sworn,  says — I  reside  at  Lockport,  Niagara  coun- 
ty j  I  am  sometimes  canaling  and  sometimes  lumbering ;  I  am 
now  lumbering,  but  I  have  a  contract  on  the  Erie  canal.  Some- 
where between  the  first  and  fifth  of  April,  1849, 1  was  at  Buflalo, 
and  I  examined  sections  one  and  two  with  a  view,  to  see  what 
quantity  of  sand  bad  washed  into  them.  I  went  with  Mr.  Hinds 
over  the  whole  of  section  one  and  part  of  section  two ;  be  railed 
my  attention  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal  to  see  what  quantity  of 
■and  had  washed  into  the  canal.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  no  sand 
had  washed  in,  and  tbe  reasons  were  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
there  were  old  hoops,  clam  shells  and  crockery  and  sediment,  and 
such  things  as  are  usually  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  Q.  Did 
you,  on  the  next  day  after  tbe  examination  already  stated,  make  a 
farther  examination  of  the  same  and  for  the  same  purpose  1  if  to, 
state  the  care  with  which  you  made  the  same,  and  what  was  the 
result.  A.  I  went  down  the  next  morning  below  the  place  where 
the  water  ran  over  the  beach  into  tbe  canat ;  I  could  not  discover  . 
any  sand  that  had  washed  into  the  prism  of  the  canal  except  where 
the  tow-path  had  given  way  and  the  sand  from  that  had  run  down 
into  the  cans! — the  tow-path  was  within  the  prism  of  the  enlarged 
canal ;  there  was  no  water  in  the  canal  at  this  time ;  the  water  bad 
been  pumped  out  and  they  were  at  work  in  tbe  canal.  Q.  could 
34,000  cubic  yards  of  sand,  or  any  other  large  quantity  of  sand, 
have  been  washed  into  the  canal  and  removed  therefrom  withont 
leaving  evidences  of  the  same,  which  you  could  have  discovered  1 
Question  overruled  by  the  committee  on  the  ground  that  witness 
should  state  facts.    Q.  Was  it  possible  lhat  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
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should  hare  presented  the  appearances  which  you  have  described  if 
there  had  been  as  many  as  ten  thousand  cubic  yards  of  sand  exca- 
vated therefrom  ?  A.  It  could  not.  1  saw  no  traces  of  sand  that 
had  washed  in  except  from  the  tow-path. 

This  witness  was  here  cross-examined  by.  Mr.  Tillinghast.  The 
tow-path  had  not  been  removed  except  a  small  piece  near  the  engine 
and  pump;  the  examination  1  made  was  in  the  bed  of  the  old  canal; 
I  went  some  sixty  or  eighty  rods  below  the  engine  and  pump,  I  think 
about  half  way  down  over  section  two.  There  had  been  some  exca- 
vating on  the  lake  side  of  the  canal ;  holes  had  been  dug  out  tide  of 
the  tow-path,  within  the  prism  of  the  enlarged  canal ;  I  also  examin- 
ed those  at  the  same  time,  and  I  found  no  clam  shells  ;  there  were 
several  holes  one  or  two  chains  in  length,  and  then  a  few  chains, 
perhaps  a  half  dozen  chains,  where  the  ground  was  not  broken ;  the 
distance  where  the  ground  on  the  lake  side  of  the  canal  had  been 
broken  outside  of  the  tow-path  was  about  half  that  distance;  I  went 
over  on  the  other  side,  the  ground  had  been  broken  all  the  way 
leaving  a  cove  between  that  and  the  old  canal ;  there  wer$  a  few 
men  at  work  there  at  this  time.  I  think  I  went  as  low  down  as  the 
middle  of  section  two ;  I  speak  of  it  now  as  I  have  been  over  it 
since,  being  now  interested  in  the  work.  After  Phillips  &  Moore  quit 
the  job  there  was  a  contract  for  the  completion  of  these  sections  in 
which  my  name  appeared  ;  but  I  was  not  interested  until  about  the 
25th  of  last  March,  when  I  assumed  the  contract  and  became  the  sole 
person  interested  therein,  and  that  contract  is  still  in  force. 

The  general  question  was  put  to  this  witness  and  answered  in  the 

negative. 

JOHN  P.  SMITH. 

Taken  and  subscribed  this  ? 
6th  day  of  August,  1850,    \ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

» 

(No.  14.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,  August  5th,  1850. — Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church. 

Erie  county,  ss :  Harlow  Palmer  being  duly  sworn,  says — I  know 
Jonas  Ingraham,  and  know  that  he  was  at  work  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
in  the  Main  and  Hamburgh-street  canal.  I  was  engaged  in  removing 
earth  from  that  canal  by  Ingraham's  permission ;  this  was  the  time 

i 

when  Ingraham  was  said  to  have  the  contract  for  building  that  canal, 


diately  before  I  had  7  or  8  men  at  work  on  an  average,  and  on  the 
average  two  teams  for  about  nine  days. 

HARLOW  PALMER. 
Taken  and  subscribed  this  ) 

6th  July,  1860.         5  L.  D.  Smith,  CVn. 

(No.  16.)     Id  committee,  at  Buffalo,  August  3d,  i860.— Present, 
1*.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church.  • 

Erie  comity,  as :  John  Dougherty  being  duly  sworn  says — I  know 
Jonas  Ingraham,  but  do  not  know  Commissioner  Hinds.  I  know 
the  location  of  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  canal,  and  I  know  that 
Ingraham  worked  on  that  canal ;  it  was  tome  two  years  ago,  a  year 
ago  last  spring  I  think.  Q.  Were  yon  at  any  time  engaged  in  exca- 
vating earth  or  rock  from  that  canal  for  Ingraham  ;  if  so,  what  were 
yen  excavating,  and  when  1  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was.  Q.  Did 
you  remove  anything  from  the  bed  of  that  canal  for  Ingraham  or  by 
his  directions,  if  so  what  was  it  and  when  1  A.  I  did  remove  some 
chip-stone  in  the  month  of  June,  1849 1  think,  but  cant  be  positive,  it 
was  the  same  year  that  Ingraham  was  at  work  on  the  canal,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  he  quit  work  on  the  canal ; 
I  think  there  was  8  or  10  cubic  yards  of  the  stone.  Did  you  make 
any  arrangement  by  which  you  agreed  to  be  Ingraham's  security  for 
the  performance  of  his  contract  with  tbe  State  for  constructing  said 
canal,  if  so  state  what  it  was  t  Objected  to  on  the  ground  that  by 
law  the  State  can  not  take  or  accept  any  surety  for  the  performance 
of  such  an  agreement,  except  the  same  be  in  writing,  and  in  the 
forms  prescribed  by  law.  This  question  is  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Til- 
linghast.  Did  yon  make  any  arrangement  with  Ingraham  to  become 
his  security  for  tbe  payment  of  any  money  or  tbe  doing  of  any  thing 
in  relation  to  the  completion  of  his  job  on  that  canal  ?  if  so  what  waa 
it?  A.  At  one  lime  when  he  was  at  work  there  I  did  make  an  ar- 
rangement, but  can't  tell  what  it  waa  ;  I  made  the  arrangement  after 
the  29th  May,  same  season,  but  can't  recollect  the  time,  it  was 
pretty  soon  after ;  I  can't  tell  whether  it  was  within  two  weeks  after 
or  not.  I  agreed  with  Ingraham  to  be  his  bail  or  security,  together 
with  another,  I  think  Benjamin  Dale,  to  the  State  for  tbe  performance 
of  the  contract.  I  think  the  other  man  was  Dale  or  Orlando  Aid™, 
or  perhaps  both,  I  can't  ay. 
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This  witness  was  here  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hind's  counsel :  I 
think  when  I  agreed  to  be  Ingraham's  bail,  a  writing  was  brought  to 
me,  which  I  think  I  signed;  1  think  it  had  reference  to  another  paper 
which  I  was  to  sign;  I  think  Andrew  Cole  brought  me  the  paper; 
and  I  think  Cole  took  it  away  with  him;  I  do  not  know  who  drew 
the  paper;  it  was  partly  printed,  and  filled  up  with  writing;  I  can't 
■ay  whether  any  other  person  signed  it  when  I  signed;  whoever  the 
,  other  signer  was,  told  me  he  had  or  would  sign  it;  I  think  it  was 
Dale  that  I  had  the  conversation  with;  I  think  this  paper  was  an 
agreement  to  sign  another.  The  general  question  was  here  put  to 
the  witness,  and  answered  by  him  in  the  negative, 

J.  DOUGHERTY. 

Taken  and  subscribed  this  3d  ? 
day  of  August,  1850,        J 

L.  D.  Smith,  CA'n. 

Erie  county,  ss. — John  Roots  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  reside  oh 
Seneca  street,  in  Buffalo;  I  know  Jonas  Ingraham,  and  I  know  the 
location  of  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  canal,  and  did  so  in  the  qpring 
of  1848,  and  that  Ingraham  was  that  spring  at  work  excavating  the 
canal.  Q.  Did  you  have  any  arrangement  with  Mr.  Ingraham  that 
spring,  for  taking  stone  out  of  the  canal  by  you,  if  so,  at  what  time 
aad  what  was  that  arrangement.  A.  I  had;  I  advanced  Mr.  Ingra- 
ham some  goods,  and  he  kept  putting  me  off  from  time  to  time,  tell- 
ing me  could  not  get  his  estimate  according  to  contract;  to  get  my 
pay,  I  was  to  go  on  time;  pay  the  men  for  getting  out  the  atone, 
and  sell  them,  and  what  the  difference  between  what  the  stone  sold 
for  and  what  it  cost  to  get  them  out,  I  was  to  give  him  credit  for;  I 
hired  my  men  and  went  to  the  blacksmiths  near  the  work,  to  get  the 
tools  which  he  was  to  furnish,  when  I  was  stopped,  by  the  direction 
of  Ingraham;  Ingraham  never  spoke  to  me  about  stopping,  except 
that  time;  I  recollect  when  the  water  was  let  into  the  canal;  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  the  water  between  Michigan  and  Main  streets  was 
in  the  canal;  the  dams  had  been  opened  and  the  water  let  in,  but  not 
all  taken  away;  in  taking  the  stone,  I  was  to  commence  below  Chi- 
cago street,  where  the  quarry  had  been  opened;  we  supposed  I  should 
hav^e  to  go  through  Chicago  street  to  get  my  pay;  there  was  no  spe- 
cific amount  agreed  upon. 

JOHN  ROOTS, 
Taken  and  subscribed  th?  3d  ? 
day  of  August,  1850.        { 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 


Erie  county,  ss  ;  Thomas  J-  Dudley  being  duly  sworn  on  the  part 
and  behalf  of  Mr.  Hindi  testified — I  reside  in  this  city.  Exhibit  "A" 
shown  to  witness,  being  deed  from  Commissioner  Hinds  to  Cotes- 
worth  and  others.  I  am  the  Dudley  named  in  this  deed.  Q.  Will 
you  state  who  first  commented  the  negotiations  of  the  argrcement  set 
forth  in  the  deed)  and  who  continued  and  completed  the  same,  and 
when  and  who  drew  up  the  conveyance,  and  at  whose  request,  and 
when  and  where  the  same  was  executed,  and  when  and  by  whose  di- 
rections and  procurement ;  state  all  the  tacts  and  circumstance*  % 
A.  Myself  and  Mr.  Hinds  first  commenced  the  negotiation,  I  told 
Mr.  Hinds  in  December,  1847, 1  think,  after  the  close  of  navigation, 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  building  a  wall  between 
the  abutment  of  the  Main  and  Washington  street  bridges,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  canal.  When  I  met  him  first,  he.  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  Cole,  and  we  went  to  the  Main-street  bridge  with  Cole  and 
Driggs,  superintendent.  I  told  Mr.  Hinds  that  the  State  had  built 
the  Main-street  bridge  abutment  on  my  land.  Mr.  Hinds  replied 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  pay,  bnt  there  was  a  proper  tribunal  to 
award  damages ;  but  said  that  they  could  not  move  back  the  wall, 
there  was  not  an  inch  of  room  to  spare.  Cole  was  present,  but  I  can't* 
remember  what  he  said  at  that  time.  After  we  had  been  thereabout 
half  an  hour,  Mr.  Hinds  and  Cole  talked  aside  together  about  tan 
minutes,  when  Hinds  said  the  wall  ought  to  be  pat  in  ;  he  made  the 
remark  to  Mr.  Cole.  I  think  that  was  the  substance  of  what  was , 
said  at  that  time.  I  can't  give  the  precise  language  that  was  used, 
but  the  substance  was  that  the  wall  was  to  be  like  the  one  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  canal,  and  that  was  a  dry  wall.  I  had  no  farther 
conversation  with  Hinds  until  after  the  arrangement  was  all  made, 
and  before  this  paper  was  signed.  I  next  talked  with  Mr.  Cole 
about  it  a  week  after  that.  The  interview  between  me  and  Cole  was  in 
relation  to  where  the  wall  should  be  placed.  Cole  said  they  had  de- 
cided to  place  it  on  a  line  between  the  points  of  the  two  abutments. : 
I  then  told  Gole  that  the  wall  would  run  part  of  the  way  on  my  land. 
I  did  not,  then  know  the  distance  or  number  of  feet  from  Washington 
street  abutment  up  Washington  street  to  the  north-east  corner  of  my 
lot.  After  I  said  that  to  Cole,  he  said  their  decision  was  made  to 
place  the  wall  there,  and  the  State  Engineer  had  confirmed  the  opin- 
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ion  of  himself  and  Mr.  Hinds,  that  the  wall  must  be  located  as  I  have 
before  stated,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  if  it  was  built  in  further,  it 
would  leave  a  point  of  the  abutment  of  the  bridge  to  extend  outside 
of  the  wall,  and  boatjs  would  run  against  it,  and  that  the  room  was 
not  needed.  I  then  asked  Mr*  Cole  if  I  would  be  permitted  to  build 
upon  that  wall.  I  think  he  said,  there  would  be  no  objection,  but 
he  would  ascertain.  At  this  time  he  showed  me  a  map  of  the  Main 
and  Hamburgh  street  canal,  and  also  a  map  of  the  canal  below,  to- 
wards Black  Rock.  At  this  time  I  did  not  know  the  precise  location 
of  any  of  the  lines  of  my  lot,  except  the  one  on  Main  street.  One  or 
two  weeks  after  I  had  another  interview  with  Cole  about  the  matter; 
he  said  he  had  not  then  heard  from  Albany  on  the  subject  of  placing 
the  building  on  the  wall.  At  this  time  I  showed  a  plan,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  plan  of  my  building  relative  to  that  wall  by  this 
plan.  I  proposed  to  build  substantially  as  set  forth  in  exhibit  "A." 
After  this  explanation  he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  it,  and  said 
he  could  not  see  any  reasons  why  the  State  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  it.  He  suggested  that  for  my  own  safety  the  wall  ought  to  be 
laid  in  mortar,  and  said  he  would  recommend  the  plan.  Not  long 
after  $  and  I  think  in  February,  Cole  informed  me  that  they,  (the  State 
Engineer  and  Commissioners  I  supposed  he  had  reference  to)  had 
Agreed  to  the  plan  Or  arrangement  as  set  forth  in  exhibit  "A,"  and  that 
whenever  Mr.  Hinds  was  up,  he  would  be  willing  to  put  the  arrange* 
ment  in  writing.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hinds  to  talk  with  him  on  this  subject 
until  after  the  23d  of  August,  when  I  procured  this  conveyance  again 
to  be  drawn  up,  previous  to  this  date,  and  after  that  be  said  they  had  ac- 
cepted my  proposition.  I  had  seen  and  talked  with  Cole  frequent- 
ly on  tbe  subject  of  making  and  executing  the  papers  before  I  got 
the  papers  drawn.  Mr.  Cole  and  myself  had  agreed  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreement  to  be  stated  in  the  writing,  and  after  it  was 
drawn  I  showed  it  to  Cole,  and  he  said  in  substance  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  it,and  I  left  the  paper  with  Cole.  After  myself  and 
co-partner  had  executed  it,  he  agreed  to  send  the  paper  to  Mr.  Hinds 
to  be  executed  by  him  ;  on  the  27th  of  September,  the  execution  of 
the  deed  by  Hinds  was  proved  by  Cole,  and  the  papers  were  finally 
delivered. 

Q.  What  in  your  judgment  was  the  value  per  foot  on  Main-street, 
of  your  land  covered  by  the  abutpe  it?  A.  I  think  it  was  worth  to 
the  lot  $600  per  foot,  in  ad  I  itun  to  the  2$  feet  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  extends  in  front  of  my  lot,  9  feet  mere. 
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Q.  What  was  tbe  value  of  the  piece  of  land,  the  use  of  which  ir 
conveyed  to  you  by  tbe  State.  A.  I  think  it  is  worth  as  much  to  me 
as  tbe  other  piece,  with  the  privileges. 

Witness  shown  a  deed  dated  August  28th,  1841,  from  tbe  city  of 
Buffalo  to  John  Coiesworth,  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Erie  coun- 
ty, August  31st,  1841.  Witness  testified — I  know  the  premises  de- 
scribed in  this  deed,  and  they  embrace  tbe  whole  of  the  land  con- 
veyed by  Hinds  to  me  and  Cotesworth,  by  exhibit  "  A."  At  tbe  time 
I  took  the  deed  from  Hinds  I  had  not  seen  ibis  deed,  and  did  not 
know  bow  the  premises  conveyed  by  it  were  described.  The  counsel 
for  Mr.  Hinds  here  offered  a  copy  of  this  deed,  as  an  exhibit  marked 
(16.)  Q.  Was  there  any  other  consideration,  understanding,  or 
agreement,  express  or  implied,  between  yourself  or  Mr.  Hinds,  or 
to  which  he  was  a  party,  or  privy,  or  of  which  he  had,  so  .far  as  you 
know,  any  knowledge  except  such  as  you  have  above  testified  to? 
A.  I.answer  tbe  whole  question  in  tbe  negative. 

At  tbe  time  Mr.  Ingraham  was  at  work  on  this  wall  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  Lis  men  struck  or  quit  work,  and  remained  off  the  work  a 
day  or  two ;  Ingraham  was  in  my  store  a  short  distance  from  the 
work,  and  four  or  five  hundred  of  )ne  men, surrounded  the  store,  and 
from  tbfir  gestures  I  thought  they  were  in  soger,  and  they  demanded 
their  pay  of  Ingraham,  and  he  said  to  them  that  be  should  pay  them 
as  fast  as  he  could  get  it  from  the  State ;  I  advised  Ingraham  to  go- 
away  and  showed  him  tbe  way  out  at  the  back  door,  and  he  went ;  I 
think  this  was  in  April  or  May,  and  shortly  after  this  occurrence  I 
beard  Hinds  got  $1,000  for  Ingraham  at  the  Patchin  bank.  This 
witness  was  cross  examined  by  Mr.  Tillingbast,  of  counsel,  and  he 
further  testified  :  at  the  time  when  the  men  struck,  tbe  water  had  not 
been  let  into  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  street  canal ;  I  think  the  dis- 
tance across  the  canal  from  one  abutment  to  the  other  is  80  feet,  at 
Washington  street  bridge ;  tbe  State  assumed  the  north  line  of  the 
canal  at  Washington  street  to  be  15  feet  from  the  face  of  tbe  north 
abutment;  measuring  along  tbe  line  of  Washington  street,  at  right 
angles  it  would  be  10  or  eleven  feet.  Q.  From  whom  did  you  un- 
derstand the  city  of  Buffalo  acquired  its  title  to  tbe  lot  fronting  on 
Washington  street,  which  you  spoke  of,  in  your  direct  examination  to 
be  your  lot  1  This  question  overruled  by  the  committee.  Q.  Did 
you  ever  Bee  or  hear  of  any  writing,  conveying  to  the  city  of  Buffalo 
any  portion  of  the  premises  between  Main  and  Washington  sAreet, 
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and  described  in  any  of  the  conveyances  referred  to  in  your  direct 
examination  1  if  so  state  when  you  saw  or  heard  of  it  and  where  you 
saw  or  heard  of  it.  This  question  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Hinds' 
counsel  on  the  ground  that  it  is  immaterial  and  incompetent.  A.  I 
never  have  seen  any  such  writing,  and  I  do  not  recollect  of  having 
heard  of  any.  The  easterly  abutment  of  the  Main  street  bridge  ex- 
tends inside  of  the  line  of  the  street  far  enough  so  that  the  corner  of 
my  store  stands  upon  it,  and  about  two  feet  inside  of  the  line. 

THOS.  J.  DUDLEY. 

Taken  and  subscribed  ? 
August  6,  I860,      ) 

L.  D,  Smith, 


(No.  17.)    In  committee,  Buffalo,  August  6th,  1850. — Present 
Smith,  Townsend  and  Church. 

* 

Erie  county  ss.  Davis  Hurd,  a  witness  calledby  Mr.  Hinds,  being 
duly  sworn  says :  I  reside  in  the  town  of  Royalton,  Niagara  county; 
I  was  resident  engineer  on  the  canal,  of  which  Buffalo  forms  a  part, 
from  January  1848,  until  about  the  1st  of  July  1849,  up  to  that  time 
my  division  comprised  all  the  canals  in  Buffalo ;  I  heard  Cole's  testi- 
mony in  relation  to  the  34,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  on  section  1  and 
2.  Q.  After  Cole  estimated  the  34,000  yards  of  sand  did  you  ex- 
amine sections  1  and  2  to  ascertain  whether  his  estimate  was  correct? 
if  so  state  the  result  of  such  examination.  A.  I  did,  and  could  not 
see  or  discover  where  any  quantity  of  earth,  approaching  any  where 
near  that  quantity,  could  have  been,  or  had  been  washed  in.  Q. 
What  convinced  you  that  no  considerable  quantity  of  sand  had  been, 
or  could  have  been  washed  in  t  state  fully.  A.  It  was,  first,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  the  bottom  was  mud,  similar  to 
the  appearance  of  the  canal  at  other  places  when  the  water  was  drawn 
out,  showing  things  that  had  been,  dropped  in,  such  as  old  crockery, 
pieces  of  tin  pans  and  hoops  stuck  in  the  mud  ;  stone  that  had  been 
dropped  from  boats  that  had  been  unloading,  clam  shells  and  muscle 
shells  on  the  bottom  uncovered,  and  the  appearance  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  canal  at  other  places  when  the  water  of  the  canal  had  been 
taken  out ;  at  this  time  the  water  was  not  in  the  canal ;  this  was  very 
soon  after  the  estimate  was  made,  and  I  think,  the  fore  part  of  Fe- 
bruary 1849.  I  did  not  make  this  examination  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner,  but  because  I  thought  the  estimate  a-very  extraordi- 
nary one ;  I  waa  over  those  sections  at  various  times  until  spring,  and 
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my  attention  was  directed  to  that  subject  of  the  sand,  to  we  how 
much  had  been  washed  in  ;  I  examined  the  place  where  the  water 
principally  came  over  the  bank  into  the  canal ;  there  was  not  any 
appearance  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  sand  having  been  washed 
od  the  bank,  as  the  grass  and  vegetables  were  still  visible  on  the 
bank  of  the  canal ;  I  examined  back  of  the  spile  bank  towards  the 
lake,  the  object  was  to  see  if  there  bad  been  sand  washed  up  against 
this  spile  bank  and  stopped  there  ;  I  did  not  find  sand  enough  de- 
posited there  to  cover  up  the  small  grass  and  stubble,  where  it  appeared . 
tbey  had  been  harvesting  some  crop. 

In  committee,   August  7th.     Present,  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Church* 
and  Townsend. 

Direct  examination  of  this  witness  resumed.  Ingraham's  contract 
was  declared  abandoned  the  10th  of  May,  1848.  Q.  In  what  man- 
ner was  it  done  1  A.  I  made  a  certificate  in  writing,  of  which  the 
one  I  hold  in  my  band  I  believe  to  be  a  copy;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  seeing  the  Commissioner  make  any  endorsement  on  the  contract 
Mr.  Hinds'  counsel  here  offers  a  copy  of  the  paper  referred  to  by  . 
witness  and  another  paper,  and  which  also  contains  one  purporting 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  the  engineer  referred  to,  and  the 
other  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  an  original  endorsement  made  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Hinds  upon  Ingraham's  contract,  which  papers  ere 
said  to  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Canal  Department,  and  is  offer- 
ed-to  exhibit  (16.)  Q.  Did  you  hear  George  Cole  testify  before  the 
Canal  Board  last  winter  in  relation  to  this  sand,  and  how  it  got  into 
the  canal  1  A.  I  did.  The  counsel  for  Mr.  Hinds  offers  to  prove 
by  this  witness  (bat  at  the  time  referred  to  Cole  testified  that  the 
34,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  above  spoken  of  were  not  washed  into  the 
canal  from  the  lake,  but  that  the  sand  in  question  slid  into  the  canal 
from  the  banks  of  the  same;  and  further,  to  prove  by  the  same  wit- 
ness that  no  sand  or  other  materials  did  slide  into  the  canal,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Cole  had  been  and  was  guilty  of  a  fraud  in 
estimating  the  34,000  cubic  yards  of  sand.  The  committee  decide 
that  it  having  been  conceded  that  the  evidence  of  what  Cole  stated 
was  not  offered  to  contradict  the  witness  Cole  as  a  witness,  and  that 
no  foundation  had  been  laid  for  such  proof;  that  the  evidence  of 
what  Cole  testified  to  before  the  Canal  Board  was  not  admissible, 
bat  that  the  last  part  of  that  -proposition,  the  offer  to  show  that. 
no  earth  or  sand  slid  into  threatWf  from  the  bank  is  admissible. 
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Q.  Have  you  examined  sections  one  and  two,  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  any  sand  or  other  material  did  slide,  or  in  any  manner  get 
into  the  canal  from  the  banks  of  the  same,  or  on  the  earth  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  enlarged  canal,  H  so,  state  the  result  of  such 
examination,  when,  and  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  fully  ?  A.  I 
made  such  an  examination  soon  after  the  first  of  February,  1849,  be- 
tween the  6th  and  15th,  I  think  ;  from  my  examination  I  could  not 
discover  how  any  such  quantity,  or  any  thing  like  such  quantity  as 
34,000  cubic  yards,  or  any  considerable  quantity,  could  have  slid  or 
washed  into  the  canal  from  the  banks  and  side  of  the  same ;  the 
banks  of  the  canal  at  this  time,  instead  of  being  excavated  as  slopes 
were  excavated  perpendicular  nearly,  and  at  the  time  of  putting  in 
the  tow  path  wall  in  April  after,  the  banks  still  remained  in,  or  near- 
ly in  their  perpendicular  position  j  this  bank  df  the  canal  was  back  to 
the  rear  of  the  tow  path,  and  extended  from  three  to  five  feet  above 
the  tow  path,  and  it  still  remained  in  its  perpendicular  position  near- 
ly •  another  reason  is  that  34,000  cubic  yards  would  fill  a  canal  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  old  canal  four  feet  deep  for  the  distance  of  over 
a  mile  and  a  quarter ;  the  old  canal  was  28  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  ; 
at  two  feet  high  it  would  be  forty  feet  wide  at  top,  which  would  re- 
quire slopes  a  foot  base  to  one  foot  rise.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
great  blow,  which  was  said  to  be  about  the  30th  of  November,  most 
of  the  excavation  on  the  enlarged  canal  which  had  been  done  on  sec- 
tion one,  was  done  on  the  city  side  of  the  canal ;  the  excavation  that 
had  been  done  on  section  two  at  that  time  had  been  done  on  the  lake 
side,  and  no  part  of  this  excavation  extended  below  tow-water  line  on 
either  side  of  the  canal. 

Committee  in  session,  November  29th,  1860.  Examination  of  Mr. 
Hurd  continued.  Q.  Up  to  what  time  did  Cole  estimate  the  amount 
of  rock  excavation  on  section  3  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement 
Answer :  the  last  estimate  which  I  find  in  the  estimate  book  was  made 
January  10th,  1849.  The  book  I  read  from  is  the  estimate  book 
kept  in  the  engineers*  office  at  Buffalo ;  it  is  called  the  book  of  esti- 
mates ;  George  Cole  was  at  that  time  assistant  engineer,  and  it  was  his 
business  to  make  these  estimates.  The  said  last  estimate  included 
the  time  from  the  first  of  December,  1848,  to  said  10th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1849.  Q.  What  is  the  whole  quantity  of  rock  excavation  esti- 
mated on  that  section  up  to  the  10th  January,  1849 1    A,  3,600 
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so  state  tbe  quantity  and  lime  up  to  which  time  said  last  estimate 
was  made  by  Cole  ?  A.  I  know  there  was  stone  taken  from  that 
section  for  the  Erie  basin  after  the-  10th  of  January  but  this  does  not 
appear  from  tbe  estimate  book,  nor  can  I  tell  from  tbe  estimate  book 
the  quantity  so  taken.  The  last  estimate,  including  stone  taken  from 
that  section  was  made  February  1st,  1849,  as  appears  from  the  esti- 
mate book.  Witness  was  then  shown  exhibits  No.  11  and  12.  Q. 
After  the  estimates  mentioned  iu  them  were  made,  did  you  measure 
the  material  there  estimated,  if  so  state  when  and  the  result  of  such 
measurement  fully.  A.  I  did  measure  the  materials  mentioned  in 
said  estimates  the  first  time  was  on  the  6th  and-7th  February,  1849  ; 
my  measurement  did  not  agree  with  the  estimates.  In  relation 
to  exhibit  No.  11,  we  did  not  find  as  much  rock  as  was  given 
in  this  exhibit  by  4,911  cubic  yards;  also  some  discrepancy 
as  regards  timber*;  oak  timber  fell  short  1,434  cubic  feet,  soft  timber 
we  found  509  feet  above  his  estimate  ;  plank  3,144  feet  board  mea- 
sure, over  his  estimate  ;  those  are  all  the  differences  in  this  exhibit. 
Exhibit  No.  12  shown  to  witness-  Exhibit  Nos.  11  and  12  purport 
to  be  for  the  same  work  and  material,  except  No.  12  has  in  it  an  ad- 
dition of  4,300  cubic  yards  of  excavation  on  lake  shore.  The  dif. 
ference  in  cost  between  my  measurement  and  the  estimate  of  Cole, 
contained  in  exhibit  No.  11,  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  $3,625.23  less. 
In  arriving  at  (his  result,  I  have  not  taken  into  account  the  4,300 
yards  of  excavation  on  the  lake  shore.  I  made  this  measurement  by 
the  direction  of  Commissioner  Hinds,  and  gave  him  the  result  of  my 
measurement  in  writing.  A  paper  Is  now  shown  to  witness  which 
he  says  is  the  written  statement  above  referred  to,  and  which  is  of- 
fered and  made  exhibit  No.  17.  The  true  amount  of  difference  be- 
tween  the  estimate  and  my  measurement  appears  by  this  paper  and 
is  $3,661.61.  On  the  27th  February,  1849,  another  measurement 
was  made  of  the  same  materials  by  the  State  Engineer,  Mr.  Cole, 
witness  and  Mr  Gooding,  and  we  made  a  written  report  of  the  same 
to  the  Canal  Board  ;  a  copy  of  which  report  is  here  made  an  exhibit 
and  numbered  18.  After  this,  on  the  27th  of  April,  there  was  an- 
other measurement  made  by  witness,  George  Cole,  Edward  Coleman 
and  Mr.  Gooding,  and  the  result  of  this  last  measurement  was  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Hinds  in  writing,  which  is  here  produced  and 
marked  exhibit  No.  19,     At  this  last  measurement,  we  bad  the  means 


of  measuring  accurately  and  took  pains  to  measure  as  exact  as  pos- 
sible. The  measurement  set  forth  in  this  paper  was  a  true  and  ac- 
curate one.  At  the  time  the  measurement  was  made  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  State  Engineer  was  with  us,  we  could  not  measure 
rery  accurately,  and  on  this  account  the  provision  for  a  remeasure 
ment  was  inserted  in  the  report.  The  difference  between  Cole's 
estimate  and  my  measurement  in  April  is,  in  dollars,  $1,887.16. 
Sown  to  the  time  of  the  estimate  of  the  34,000  yards  of  sand,  the 
excavating  of  the  new  canal  on  the  lake  side  was  no  part  of  it  lower 
than  surface  of  the  water  in  the  canal,  previous  to  the  first  blow, 
where  Cole  estimated  about  23,000  yards  of  sand;  no  part  of  section 
one  was  excavated  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  canal,  and 
the  water  had  not,  at  this  time,  been  taken  out  of  the  old  canal;  at 
this  time  there  was  but  a  little  excavation  on  the  lake  side  of  section 
one,  and  that  at  the  lower  end;  at  this  time  there  was  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  new  work  on  the  lake  side  of  section  two,  exca- 
vated as  low  as  the  top  of  the  water  of  the  old  canal;  the  tow-path 
was  on  the  lake  side  of  section  two;  there  was  a  spile  bank  between 
the  tow-path  and  the  lake,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  sec- 
tion two,  varying  from  five  to  six,  or  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the 
tow-path;  I  saw  no  evidence  of  sand  having  washed  up  or  against  or 
over  that  spile  bank,  and  there  was  no  place  where  sand  could  have 
washed  into  section  two,  unless  it  washed  over  that  spile  bank;  and 
there  was  no  place  on  section  one  where  sfcnd  could  have  washed  in, 
except  at  the  Buffalo  line  barn;  there  was  a  place  quite  at  the  upper 
end  of  section  one,  where  the  water  Sid  break  over  into  the  canal; 
this  was  after  the  fir6t  blow;  if  sand  had  washed  in  at  this  point,  it 
would  have  washed  into  the  prism  of  the  old  canal;  I  think  that  the 
canal,  the  length  of  sections  one  and  two,  could  not  have  been  navi- 
gated, if  27,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  had  washed  into  it;  after  the 
first  blow,  I  heard  no  complaint  about  the  navigation  in  sections  one 
and  two. 

Nov.  30th.— The  Erie  basin  was  let  in  tfie  summer  of  1848;  I  think 
section  three  was  advertised  to  be  let  at  the  same  time  that  the  Erie 
basin  was  let,  and  was  withdrawn  on  the  day  of  the  letting;  I  think 
notice  was  given  that  section  three  would  not  be  put  under  contract 
at  that  time;  there  were  sixteen  propositions  for  section  three;  the 
average  price  of  rock  excavation  of  all  the  propositions  of  section  three, 
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is  76  cents  and  tVt  VeT  7ar^;  I  can't  be  positive,  but  think  the  engi- 
neer's estimate  was  one  dollar;  if  the  stone  for  the  Erie  basin  had  not 
been  taken  from  section  three,  they  would  have  had  to  have  procured 
them  from  Lockport  or  the  Canada  shore,  or  at  some  point  up  the  lake. 
Q.  By  Mr.  Hinds9  counsel.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Munger  say  before 
be  entered  into  contract,  and  after  their  proposition  had  been  accept- 
ed, that  they  would  not  enter  into  contract  unless  they  could  be 
allowed  to  get  their  stone  from  section  three.  This  question  was 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Tillinghast  of  counsel ;  objection  sustained.  Q. 
Did  you,  after  the  proposition  had  been  accepted  and  before  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into,  hear  Munger  &  Co.  say  to  the  Commissioner 
that  they  should,  or  that  they  did  refuse  to  enter  into  the  contract 
unless  they  were  allowed  to  get  the  stone  from  section  three.  Ob- 
jected to  as  above.  This  testimony  was  received  as  it  may  be  mate- 
rial. A.  Mr.  Munger  did  say  to  Mr.  Hinds,  at  the  engineer's  office, 
after  the  proposals  were  accepted,  and  before  the  time  the  contract 
was  executed,  that  they  would  not  enter  into  the  contract  unless  they 
could  get  the  stone  from  section  three.  By  the  arrangement  with 
Munger  &  Co.  the  work  on  section  three  would  be  done  for  $1 1,971 .88 
less  than  it  would  amount  to  at  the  average  price  of  all  the  proposi- 
tions. The  engineer's  estimates  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
basin  $171,828;  byMunger's  contract  it  would  cost  $133,819.50. 
Papers  presented  by  Commissioner,  called  for  by  the  committee, 
being  copies  of  proposals  for  section  11,  12,  13  and  14,  between 
Pendjeton  and  Lockport,  also  canvass  of  letting  of  the  same,  also 
abstract  of  the  said  proposition,  being  fourteen  in  all,  being  numbered 
as  exhibits  from  20  to  33  both  inclusive.  I  was  present  tt  the  letting 
of  the  above  sections,  and  I  was  also  present  and  acted  with  the 
Commissioner  at  the  time  they  were  declared  off.  A.  P.  McDonald's 
proposition  was  rejected  because  his  securities  were  incompetent, 

•  they  being  large  contractors  at  the  time.  Mr.  McDonald  was, 
at  that  time,  foreman  for  Phillips  &  Moore  on  sections  one  and 
two  in  Buffalo;  L.  H.  Phillips  was  already  a  contractor  for 
sections  one    and   two,  and    E.  L.  Phillips    his    bail.      Alapson 

*  Webster's  proposition  was'  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  surety.  I  did  not  know  Webster;  Jonas  Ingraham 
was  one  of  the  securities,  and  Elijah  Ford  was  the  other.  Jonas 
Ingraham's  proposition  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  his  incompe- 
tency to  perform  his  work.    He  had  then  recently  failed  to  perform 


»  contra ci  lor  inc    nam  ana  namourgu  canai.     1  ao  box  recoueci 
anything  about  the  question  of  informality  as  to  that  proposition.    I 
do  not  recollect  the  ground  on  which  Samuel  O.  Buel's  proposition 
was  rejected. 
The  engineer's  estimate  for  section  eleven,  was. ......  $53,359  46 

The  contractor's  price  would  amount  to 45,037  00 

Section  .No.  12.— Engineer's  estimate, 53,335  78 

Contractor's  price, 39,857  00 

Section  No.  13.— Engineer's  estimate, 71,932  40 

Contractor's  price,    53,008  00 

Section  No.  14.— Engineer's  estimate, . . . . .     50,044  37 

Contractor's  price, . 38,521 .75 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tillinghast. — Witness  is  shown  proposal 
for  section  No.  14,  situate  between  Pendleton  and  Lock  port,  by  Geo. 
H.  Boughton,  Wm.  Buell  as  surety,  and  is  endorsed  accepted,  26th 
Sept.,  1849,  by  the  Commissioner.  A  contract  was  entered  into  un- 
der this  proposition  by  Mr.  Boughton.  The  contract  was  never  re- 
scinded to  my  knowledge.  I  don't  know  as  the  contract  was  ever 
assigned  to  any  one.  A  man  by  the  name  of  James  Oswald  has  a 
power  of  attorney  to  receive  the  estimates.  Mr.  Oswald  and  Wm. 
Buell,  Jr.,  done  the  work  on  the  job,  the  latter  of  whom  is  a  son  of 
Wm.  Buell,  who  was  the  surety  in  the  said  contract.  I  suppose  they 
are  doing  that  job  under  Mr.  Boughton's  contract.  Mr.  Boughton 
is  now  a  collector  on  canal  at  Lockport,  but  was  not  at  the  time  be 
took  the  contract.  Oswald  and  Buell  commenced  the  work  upon  the 
contract  from  the  first.  I  presume  there  were  other  bidders  for 
section  No.  14,  but  don't  recollect  who  they  were  now.  Os- 
wald and  Buell,  Jr.,  and  H.  N.  Sherwood,  are  the  contractors 
for  section  13.  Oswald  and  Buell  are  the  same  as  those  above, 
In  relation  to  exhibit  No.  19, 1  never  made  any  report  of  it  to  the 
Canal  Board  ;  I  made  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  reported  it  to  him.  It  being  made  by  his  direction  was  the  rea- 
son I  did  not  report  it  to  the  Canal  Board,  and  that  is  the  only  rea- 
son. I  can  give  no  reason  why  Mr.  Cole  did  not  sign  the  report, 
other  than  that  he  declined  to  do  it ;  gave  no  reason  as  I  recollect 
now.  Mr.  Cole  took  the  minutes,  for  one  thing,  where  there  were 
any  doubts  as  to  the  limits  of  the  work,  he  was  referred  to  to  fix 
them,  so  that  we  might  know  where  to  measure  to  and  from.  Mr. 
Cole  and  Goodrich  made  the  computation  of  the  quantities  measured, 


in  relation  to  section  three  and  the  Erie  basin,  than  the  one,  under 
date  of  27th  February,  1849,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  never  called 
upon  by  tbem  to  do  so.  Jay  Johnson  was  with  me  when  the  mea- 
surement was  made,  the  27th  of  April.  In  arriving  at  the  difference 
in  dollars  and  cents  between  Cole's  estimate  and  the  contract  price,  I 
arrived  at  it  by -multiplying  the  difference  in  quantity  by  the  price 
he  estimated  it  at,  to  the  contractor.  Those  prices  were  the  relative 
prices  that  had  been  estimated  before.  The  means  of  accurate  mea- 
surement on  27th  of  April,  not  had  on  the  27th  of  February,  were 
that  on  the  27th  of  April  it  was  more  clear  of  water,  while  in  Febru- 
ary it  was  made  in  a  very  hurried  manner,  the  State  Engineer,  Mr. 
.Stewart,  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  said  it  must  be  made  that  day, 
as  he  mnst  leave  in  the  evening.  He  did  not  leave.  We  started  is 
the  first  place  to  measure  the  loose  piles  of  stone  dug  instead  of  mea- 
suring the  pits.  .  He  abandoned  that  plan.  We  then  went  to  the 
quarry  at  Black  Rock,  and  measured  a  quantity  of  stone  the  con- 
tractors had  bought  from  the  United  States.  We  then  returned  to 
section  No.  3,  and  took  what  witness  considered  very  hasty  measure- 
ments of  the  excavation  of  the  rock  there.  The  estimates  were  made 
from  those  measurements.  In  the  April  measurement  we  had  the 
advantage  of  having  the  work  clear  of  ice,  snow,  frost,  and  water, 
and  divided  the  work  into  small  sections,  and  could  get  to  every  part 
of  it. 

Certified  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  Canal  Board  of  12th  Februa- 
ry, 1849,  here  offered  in  evidence,  and  marked  as  exhibit  No.  35, 
and  shown  to  witness,  who  testified,  this  is  the  resolution  under 
which  the  report  of  February  27th,  being  exhibit  18,  was  made.  I 
think  there  was  greater  "discrepancy  in  the  measurement  of  27th  of 
February  and  27th  of  April,  than  is  usual  to  make  in  measurements 
of  that  character.  I  can't  give  the  per  cent  of  difference  in  measure- 
ments of  that  character.  I  think  that  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  thick- 
ness of  sand  in  the  canal,  would  have  suspended  navigation  in  No- 
vember, 1848.  The  water  was  drawn  off  on  the  9th  of  December, 
'48.  I  was  not  here  at  that  time ;  it  might  have  been  a  week,  or  3 
or  4  days  after  it  was  drawn  off  before  I  came  here.  I  was  here 
quite  frequently  that  winter.  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  previous 
to  Decemoer  1848,  the  canal  had  been  bottomed  out.  I  commenced 
acting  as  engineer  on  the  canal  in  January  1848.  1  do  not  know  as 
Assembly,  No.  158.]  9 
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the  canal  was  bottomed  out  that  winter.  On  section  2  and  3,  near 
Sandytown,  there  is  considerable  deposits  made  in  the  canal  every 
year  by  the  blowing  in  of  sand.  Section  one  I  do  not  think  is  affect- 
ed in  that  manner  more  than  other  parts  of  the  canal,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  section  two  which  is  not  affected  any  more 
than  section  one.  The  greater  portion  of  excavation  on  section  one 
was  loam  and  a  hard  gravelly  substance  at  the  bottom.  On  section 
two  a  considerable  portion  was  muck,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  sec- 
tion was  sand  and  gravel.  I  think  there  was  no  quicksand.  This 
was  the  character  of  the  soil  thrown  out  up  to  December,  1848. 

DAVIS  HURD. 
Subscribed  the  2d  day  of 
December,  I860, 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  18.)  In  committee,  Buflalo, November  30th,  1850. — Present 
Smith,  Mcintosh,  Townsend. 

Stephen  F.  Gooding,  a  witness,  called  by  Mr.  Hinds,  testified — In 
1849  I  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  resided  at  Lock- 
port.  I  heard  something  said  in  the  spring  of  that  year  about  Cole's 
estimate  of  34,000  yards  of  sand.  I  did  not  examine  sections  1  and 
2  to  see  whether  sand  had  washed  in  or  not.  Witness  is  here  shown 
exhibit  19.  I  signed  this  paper  and  helped  make  the  measurement 
in  it  at  that  time.  The  work  was  not  in  a  condition  to  measure  it 
exactly,  because  1  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  original  surface.  I 
had  to  rely  on  what  others  said.  Q.  Was  the  ground  and  the  ma- 
terials in  a  condition  to  be  measured  accurately?  A.  The  materials 
were;  there  was  no  obstructions  as  to  the  ground,  but  I  could  not 
measure  it  accurately;  we  divided  the  work  into  short  sections  or  sta- 
tions. Q.  Did  you  measure  the  work  and  ascertain  the  quantities 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  exhibit  19.  Answer.  I  assisted  to  do  so. 
Q.  Is  there  anything  untrue  in  this  paper  in  point  of  fact?  A.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is.  George  Cole  was  present  at  the  time  we 
made  the  measurement,  that  is  the  rock,  and  Cole  pointed  out  to  wit- 
ness the  original  surfaces,  and  we  measured  from  them.  If  he  point- 
ed out  the  surfaces  accurately,  then  the  measurement  is  accurate. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tillinghast,  of  counsel : 
The  said  measurement  was  made  by  direction  of  Mr.  Hurd.  Morcas 
Hurd  was  present  as  leveler,  Jerad  S.  Hurd  and  Edward  Coleman 
carried  the  tape,  and  Johnson  as  rodman.  Davis  Hurd,  Cole  and 
witness,  were  also  present.    Mr.  Cole  and  witness  took  minutes. 


manner  of  making  the  measurements.  We  were  engaged  making  the 
measurements  over  a  half  a  day,  but  did  it  all  in  one  day;  I  do  not  know 
why  Cole  did  not  sign  the  report.  Re  examined — I  believe  there  was 
no  -disagreement  between  Cole  and  Huril  as  to  the  manner  of  making 
these  measurements.  Cole  made  no  objections  as  to  the  manner'  in 
-which  the  measurements  were  made. 

STEPHEN  F.  GOODING. 
Taken  and  subscribed  } 
November  30,  1850,   \ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  19.)  In  committee  at  Buffalo,  November  30th,  1850. 
Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Mcintosh. 

Sluman  W.  Harris,  a  witness  called  by  Mr.  Hinds  testified  as  fol- 
lows :  I  reside  in  Buffalo  ;  in  1848  and  '49  I  knew  Jonas  Ingraham 
and  was  his  foreman  on  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  street  canal,  and  I 
recollect  the  time  when  his  contract  was  declared  abandoned,  was 
present  at  the  time  ;  at  that  time  and  for  some  days  previous  to  that 
Ingraham  had  no  men  at  work  on  his  job,  I  think,  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days  previous  ;  the  men  had  quit  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  before 
that  time  because  they  could  get  no  pay  ;  I  was  the  last  foreman  on 
the  work,  and  I  had  about  25  men  ;  at  the  time  I  quit  Ingraham  was 
at  his  boarding  house  in  the  city  ;  at  the  time  I  quit  be  owed  witness 
and  his  men  over  three  hundred  dollars,  and  does  yet ;  I  saw  his  men 
following  him  and  threatening  him,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
job  was  entirely  abandoned  ;  at  one  time  his  men  followed  him  into 
a  store  on  Main  street  and  he  was  passed  through  the  back  door 
to  the  store,  and  got  away,  this  was  Dudley's  store.  I  remember  athe 
blows  in  November  and  December  1848,  the  one  in  November  was 
before  the  water  was  let  out  of  the  canal,  I  know  where  sections  one 
and  two  are,  I  jvas  along  those  sections  4  or  5  times  soon  after  the 
blow  in  November,  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  navigation  on 
those  sections  after  the  blow  ;  after  the  November  blow  I  saw  no 
appearance  of  sand  having  washed  on  to  the  new  work,  or  into  the 
old  canal  until  after  the  water  was  let  out  of  the  canal.  After  the 
December  blow  I  saw  some  sand  in  the  edge  of  the  old  canal  on  the 
lake  side,  very  small  quantities,  in  a  winrow  form  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  extending  10  or  12  feet,  and  continuing  along  the  canal  at 
intervals,  opposite  places  where  there  seemed*  to  be  a  gut  through 
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the  bank ;  I  think  I  noticed  about  five  of  those  places ;  this  sand  id 
my  judgment  was  blown  in  by  the  wind  ;  I  think  those  places  were 
on  section  two,  between  section  two  and  the  lake,  part  of  the  way 
there  is  a  low  place  or  ravine,  and  between  the  ravine  and  the  canal 
there  is  a  spile  bank,  pretty  high ;  there  was  no  sand  in  this  ravine 
after  these  blows  ;  1  noticed  it  was  up  and  down  the  canal ;  the  Buf- 
falo line  barn  is  on  section  one,  I  think  just  at  or  near  the  junction 
of  said  section  two ;  no  sand  had  washed  over  at  that  point,  and  there 
was  none  that  had  blown  over  to  be  discovered,  I  worked  along 
there  after  that  for  Phillips  and  Moore  ;  I  commenced  work  for  them 
about  the  20th  of  December  1848,  immediately  after  the  water  was 
taken  out,  and  continued  through  the  winter  and  some  in  the  spring 
until  they  quit  the  job.  This  witness  was  re-cross  examined  by  Mr. 
Tillinghast.  I  went  into  Mr.  Ingraham's  employ  about  the  first  of 
March  1848,  and  continued  until  his  contract  ceased,  which  was  in 
May  following ;  at  the  time  the  contract  was  declared  abandoned  Cole 
and  In  graham,  and  four  or  five  others  were  present,  William  Folsome 
was  also  present,  there  were  no  men  at  that  time,  at  work  on  the  job; 
Mr.  Hinds  said  he  must  declare  the  contract  abandoned,  and  Ingra- 
ham  said  he  could  not  go  on  without  means,  he  also  said  he  ought  to 
have  an  estimate  of  more  than  $3,000,  but  instead  of  that  it  was  some 
$1,100,  and  said  he  could  not  take  the  estimate;  he  took  it  in  his 
hand  a  few  minutes  arid  then  returned  it  to  Mr.  Hinds  this  was  about 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Hinds  declared  the  contract  abandoned  ;  Mr. 
Hinds  proposed  at  that  time  that  if  he  would  give  sufficient  security 
for  the  money  and  go  on  with  the  contract,  he  would  raise  1  or  2,000 
dollars,  and  it  should  be  paid  to  the  men,  Mr.  Ingraham  said  be 
thought  he  could  give  the  security ;  I  went  then  with  Mr.  Ingraham 
to  look  for  the  required  security,  was  gone  an  hour,  but  did  not  get 
the  security,  and  after  we  returned  Mr.  Hinds  declared  the  contract 
abandoned.  Mr.  Fokome  did  not  at  that  time  have  qpy  men  at  work 
on  Ingraham's  contract ;  Ingraham  commenced  work  on  his  contract 
in  the  fall,  before  I  began  to  work  for  him  ;  I  knew  Ingraham  before 
that  time ;  he  commenced  near  Chicago  street  to  excavate  some  fifty 
rods  or  more,  below  the  Buffalo  line  barn,  there  was  some  sand 
blown  over  by  the  wind ;  there  was  one  little  pile  thirty  rods  below 
the  first  pile,  extended  into  the  canal  12  or  14  feet,  and  up  and  down 
the  canal  10  or  12  feet,  and  about  2£  feet  thick  in  the  thickest  part, 
this  was  in  the  prism  of  the  old  canal,  the  others  was  in  the  new  work, 
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this  sand  is  the  same  I  described  before.    The  cana 
twice,  and  once  at  the  junction  of  sections  two  and  1 
was  a  dam,  and  once  at  the  ship  canal  slip  ;  the 
the  junction  of  sections  two  and  three,  was  aboi 
of  January,  1849,  and  the  other  was  last  of  Februa 
March  ;  the  lower  dam  was  constructed  of  buts  and 
earth,  the  other  dam  was  of  timber  and  sheet  p 
the  other  dam  was  of  timber  and  sheet  piling 
of  the  breaking  away  of  the  lower  dam  was  to 
the  cana! ;  the  banks  slid  some ;  it  slid  in  different 
ent  places  pretty  much  all  along  the  new  work  on  sei 
on  the  lake  side  ;  at  the  time  the  water  broke  in, 
frozen,  and  the  water  extracted  the  frost,  and  it  woi 
ly  on  the  new  work  ;  I  think  one  half  of  the  dista 
section  two  slid  some  on  the  lake  side,  on  an  average: 
in  thickness  of  the  bank  and  about  three  feet  in  perpe 
on  the  city  side  of  the  canal,  at  this  time,  there  wa* 
speak  of;  I  think  not  over  100  yards  of  earth  waff 
canal  which  was  used  to  form  the  dam  ;  I  think  tt 
affect  section  one  any,  we  had  not  yet  removed  the  ei 
old  canal  and  the  new  excavation  on  section  one,  th 
remaining  on  the  lake  side  of  the  old  canal,  and  sect: 
timbered  up ;  the  break  at  the  ship  canal  carried  mor 
canal  than  the  one  before  referred  to,  by  about  one-ti 
another  dam  between  the  two  before  mentioned  whi 
after  the  one  at  the  town  end  of  section  two,  and  bef 
the  ship  canal ;  this  was  a  dam  to  shut  off  the  water  oi 
which  enters  the  canal  near  the  work-house,  this  br< 
and  carried  about  fifty  yards  of  earth  into  the  can: 
know  of  any  blowing  or  washing  in  of  sand  or  earth, 
bank  on  the  lake  side  of  section  two,  above  where  tl 
after  the  break  of  the  lower  dam,  afterwards  slid  in  al 
of  the  length  of  section  two ;  the  perpendicular  heigh 
which  afterwards  slid  in,  would  average  about  two 
and  four  inches  in  thickness. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hind's  counsel. — At  the  1  ime 
.the  lower  dam,  section  two  was  excavated  two-thirds 
below  top-water  line ;  over  one-half  of  that  distance  vt 
btfow  top  water  line;  I  think  2£  feet,    the  contract 
dams,  and  rft  the  time  this  lower  dam  droke,  we  had  c 
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slope  stakes  on  the  top.  By  the  contract,  a  slope  wall  of  stone  was 
to  be  built,  battered  three  inches  to  the  foot;  it  was  twelve  feet  high, 
the  part  which  was  finished.  I  think  the  quantities  earth  before  sta- 
ted by  me  came  from  back  of  the  line  where  the  wall  was  tobebuiJt- 
The  contract  of  Phillips  &  More  is  here  produced  and  %  read — copy 
read  and  marked  36.  No  part  of  the  earth  of  which  1  have  spoken, 
came  from  farther  back  than  the  slope  stake  on  the  top.  If  the  earth 
had  been  sloped  as  specified  in  the  said  contract,  a  small  portion  of 
the  earth  I  have  described  would  hare  been  without  the  slope — I 
think  one-half  of  it  I  think  one  half  of  the  whole  earth  I  have  de- 
scribed as  having  slid  in,  would  come  from  without  the  line  of  the 
rubble  wall,  as  now  built.  I  think  that  six  thousand  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  slid  in  by  the  washing  of  the  banks  from  without  the  line  of 
the  rubble  wall  on  section  two,  not  including  what  came  in  from  the 
dam  below.  SHERMAN  HARRIS. 

Taken,  subscribed  &c,  before  me,  ? 
the  30th  November,  1850,       $ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

December  2d.     Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Townsend. 

Sherman  Harris,  recalled. — I  should  say  thaMhe  canal  along  sec- 
tion two  on  the  lake  side,  is  not  now  excavated  back  as  far  as  the 
line  originally  staked  and  surveyed  on  the  top.  It  was  excavated 
back  nearly  to  the  slope  stakes,  but  from  that  down  the  bank  was 
less  sloping.  This  diagram  appears  to  be  a  correct  diagram  of  a 
cross-section  of  section  two  in  question.  It  is  offered  as  an  exhibit, 
and  is  marked  No.  39.  I  think  that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
earth  washed  from  the  banks  came  from  back  of  the  line  as  original- 
ly staked  out,  and  that  was  in  places  where  there  was  quicksand. 
Since  Saturday  I  have  made  a  computation  of  the  quantity  of  earth 
which  slid  in  from  the  banks,  and  make  it  about  650  cubic  yards. 
This  also  includes  the  quantities  which  washed  in  from  the  dams.  I 
was  at  work  for  Phillips  &  More  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth, 
of  January,  1849.  I  know  Angus  P.  Mcponald  ;  he  was  at  work 
there  at  the  same  time.  There  was  one  heavy  blow  the  latter  part 
of  January,  1849.  There  was  a  small  quantity  of  sand  which 
washed  and  blowed  into  the  canal  a  little  below  the  Buffalo  line  barn, 
at  e  blow  between  the  20tb  and  30th  January,  *s  stated.  There  was 
no  s*nd  washed  or  blown  in  at  any  time  during  the  month  of  Janua- 
ry, except  what  I  described  Saturday.    In  November,  1848,  I 
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aud  was  up  and  down  the  canal  often  on  both  sides  of  sections  one 
and  two.  I  went  over  the  work  as  I  expected  to  go  to  work  there. 
I  think  that  no  part  of  section  two  had  been  excavated  as  low  as 
the  tow  path  in  the  month  of  November.  I  saw  no  sand  which  had 
washed  into  the  new  work  or  the  old  canal  in  November.  There 
was  a  heavy  blow  the  latter  part  of  that  month.  I  was  at  work 
there  when  the  water  was  taken  out  of  the  canal.  I  think  there  was 
no  sand  washed  on  to  the  new  work  in  November. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tillinghast. — I  have  been  oyer  the  work 
on  the  city  side  since  Saturday.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Erie  canal  between  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  since  its  construction. 
When  the  wind  from  the  lake  blows  hard,  it  has  always  blown  more 
or  less  sand  into  the  canal.  SHERMAN  HARRIS. 

Taken  and  subscribed  ) 
Dec  2d,  1850,       J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  20.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,  Nov.  29th,  1850.— Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Mcintosh. 

OlandoAHena  witness  called  by  Mr.  Hinds  testified  as  follows  t 
I  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  from  March  1848,  to  March 
1849.  I  knew  Jonas  Ingrabam.  I  knew  that  he  was  at  work  as  a 
contractor  on  the  Main  and  Hamburgh-street  canal,  and  I  recollect 
about  the  time  it  was  said  his  contract  was  declared  abandoned,  and* 
before  that  time.  I  learned  from  Ingraham  that  he  was  very  much 
embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  means,  and  could  not  go  on  with  his 
contract  without  some  pecuniary  assistance;  and  a  short  time  before 
the  said  contract  was  declared  abandoned,  I  told  Ingrabam  I  would 
see  Mr.  Hinds,  and  see  if  some  arragement  could  not  be  made  to  raise 
some  money  for  him.  I  saw  Hinds,  and  be  said  be  would  raise 
$2,000,  and  place  it  in  witnesses  hands.  I  declined  having  anything 
to  do  with  it;  Mr.  Hinds  then  waived  that  part  of  it.  and  proposed 
to  pay  over  to  Ingraham,  if  Ingraham  would  give  sufficient  security 
that  the  money  should  be  expended  in  prosecuting  the  work  and  pay- 
ing his  hands,  on  condition  that  sufficient  security  should  be  given  that 
it  should  be  paid  to  the  men,  and  re-paid  to  Mr.  Hinds.  Ingraham 
assented  to  the  proposition,  and  said  he  would  give  the  security,  and 
Mr.  Hinds  left  it  with  me  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  said  se- 
curity.   Some  time  after  this,  Ingraham  cameand  named  twopersons, 
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Benjamin  Dole)  and  John  Dougherty,  as  such  surety.    I  told  him 
I  thought  the  men  sufficient  surety  for  the  sum  named.    I  do  not  re- 
collect of  hearing  any  more  about  the  surety  until  after  I  heard  the 
contract  was  declared  abandoned.     There  was  nothing  said  about  any 
fund  out  of  which  this  money  was  to  be  furnished,  but  Mr.  Hinds 
proposed  to  raise   it  on  his  own*  account,  and  that  he  would  go  to 
Oliver  Lees  &  Co's  bank  and  get  it.     I  heard,  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
that  Cole  had  made  an  estimate  of  34,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  that 
had  washed  into  the  capal.    I  went  down  along  the  line  of  the  canal 
in  April,  1849  several  times,  and  once  in  particular  Mr.  Hinds  called 
my  attention  to  the  sand  as  we  were  passing  along  down  the  canal. 
We  were  then  in  the  prism  of  the  old  canal  near  the  cotton  factory, 
and  I  examined  to  6ee  if  any  sand  had  washed  in,  and  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  of  aijy  sand  there  at  that  time.     I  did  not  notice 
the  situation  of  the  excavation  of  the  new  canal  to  see  how  far  down 
it  was  excavated  on  the  lake  side  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak.     I 
saw  no  sand  either  in  the  old  canal  or  the  new  work  ;  the  earth  they 
were  excavating  was  mostly  clay,  and  they  were  blasting  rocks ;  I 
did  not  examine  upon  the  lake  side  of  the  old  canal  between  the  new 
excavation  and  the  lake  to  see  whether  any  sand  had  washed  out  or 
not.    I  can't  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  how  far  up  from  the 
lower  end  of  section  2  the  new  excavation  extended,  or  whether  it 
was  lower  than  the  tow  path  or  not.     On  further  reflection  it  appears 
to  me  that  Mr.  Ingraham  did  bring  to  me  a  bond  with  the  names  I 
have  mentioned  signed  to  it,  and  that  I  approved   of  it.     I  think 
considerable  time  elapsed  between  his  first  naming  the  persons  to 
me  and  his  bringing  the  bond.     My  opinion  is  that  just  before  he 
brought  the  bond  I  had  heard  that  the  contract,  had  been  declared 
abandoned.     The  way  Mr.   Hinds  was  to  be  reimbursed  for  the 
money  which  Mr.  Hinds  was  to  advance  to  Ingraham  was  out  of  the 
amount  received  for  Ingraham's  next  estimate  when  day  came  around. 

ORLANDO  ALLEN. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  29th  ) 
day  of  Nov.  1850,  J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  22.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,    July    23d,    1840.     Present, 
Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Church  and  Townsend. 

Erie  county,  ss  :     Benjamin  Bradley  called  and  sworn,  says  :    I 
now  reside  in  Buffalo  ;  I  have  heretofore  resided  in  Dansville,  Lir~ 


Commissioner.  I  had  in  my  possession  a  contract  between  Mr.  Hinds 
and  Ingraham  for  the  construction  of  the  Main  and  Hamburgh-street 
canal,  in  the  spring  of  1848. 

I  had  authority  from  Mr.  Ingraham  to  receive  money  on  that  con- 
tract ;  I  had  a  written  power  of  attorney  to  receive  money  on  that 
contract ;  I  locked  up  the  power  of  attorney  in  a  safe  and  can't  say 
whathasbecomeofit ;  IhadconversationwithMr.Hindsinrelation  to 
money  due  on  that  contract ;  it  was  at  the  engineer's  office  in  this 
city  and  at  Mr.  Hinds'  room  in  the  Western  hotel,  and  I  think  in  the 
street.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Hinds  for  a  balance  that  appeared  to  be 
in  his  possession  as  Commissioner,  and  he  declined  to  pay  it  for  want 
of  authority  on  his  part.  I  think  it  was  at  the  engineer's  office.  I 
think  such  conversation  occurred  there  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
the  summer  of  1848.  The  conversation  at  the  Western  hotel,  I  think 
was  in  April  or  towards  the  first  of  May  in  1849,  and  at  that  time  he 
gave  me  a  draft  for  the  amount.  This  was  the  same  money  in  rela- 
tion to  which  the  conversation  took  place  at  the  engineer's  office.  I 
held  this  contract  as  security  for  money  which  I  had  loaned  to  Mr. 
Ingraham.  The  amount  of  the  whole  draft,  I  think,  was  about 
|1,700;  my  interest,  I  think,  was  about  $1,000  to  $1,200.  Mr. 
Ingraham  was  indebted  to  me  for  endorsements  which  I  paid  for  him. 
I  commented  making  endorsements  in  March  and  ended  in  May, 
1848.  In  speaking  of  what  appeared  to  be  due  I  made  up  my  mind 
from  what  Mr.  Ingraham  told  me,  and  from  his  account  at  the  en- 
gineer's office.  I  knew  at  the  time  of  the  conversations,  that  the 
Commissioner  had  declared  the  contract  abandoned.  Mr.  Hinds 
Bssigned'as  a  reason  for  withholding  money  from  Ingraham  that  dam- 
ages were  incurred  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  contract.  I  think  I 
was  shown  a  paper  by  the  engineer,  being  a  statement  of  the  account 
upon  that  contract.  The  paper  shown  <nc  now  I  believe  to  be  a  copy 
at  the  statement  or  the  statement  itself.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  paper  now  exhibited  to  me  is  the  same  or  a  simitar  statement  to 
the  one  which  I  was  shown  by  the  engineer.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
it,  because  I  see  some  items  in  this  paper  which  are  the  same  as  I  saw 
at  the  engineer's  office,  being  the  items  in  red  ink,  which  Mr.  Ingra- 
ham said  were  not  proper  charges  against  him.  I  think  the  result 
about  the  same  (The  paper  was  here  offered  as  an  exhibit,  and  the 
question  of  its  admissibility  reserved.)    At  the  time  Mr.  Hinds  paid 
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me  he  paid  me  something  over  $1,700.     We  arrived  at  the  amount 
by  taking  the  balance  on  this  paper  of  $520,97,  and  an  estimate  made 
first  of  April  or  May,  which  had  been  withheld,  making  the  balance 
of  about  $1,700.     I  knew  of  the  estimate  being  withheld  first  from 
Mr.  Ingraham,  and  then  from  the  engineer,  and  also  from  the  Com- 
missioner.   I  am  not  able  to  say  that  I  saw  the  paper  containing  the 
estimate,  but  I  think  that  amount  estimated  about  the  amount.    I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Commissioner  refused  to  pay  any  estimates 
until  after  the  contract  was  declared  abandoned.    Re-examined.    I 
think  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hinds  about  a  month  or  two 
before  he  gave  the  draft,  when  he  made  the  proposition  that  he  would 
pay  it  if  Ingraham  would  sign  a  receipt  in   full.    Cross-examined. 
We  were  talking  about  Ingraham's  claim  for  work  done  under  his 
contract,  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  he  said  he  would  make  out  a 
draft  for  this  amount,  if  Ingraham  would  give  a  receipt  in  full,  for 
work  done  under  his  contract.    The  amount  was  not  a  subject  of 
dispute ;  it  was  understood  to  be  about  $1,700.    I  think  this  was 
after  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Canal  Board-      The  general  ques- 
tion answered  in  the  negative. 

BENJAMIN  BRADLEY. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  rare,  { 
this  23d  day  of  July,  1850,     J 

R.  McIstosh,  CKn.  fro  tern. 

(No.  24.)    In  committee,  Buffalo,  December  2d,  1850.     Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  and  Mcintosh  Townsend. 

William  Buel,  jr.,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hinds,  testi- 
fied as  follows  :  I  reside  at  the  town  of  Pendleton,  Niagara  county; 
I  am  a  canal  contractor ;  I  was  a  contractor  with  James  Oswald  and 
H.  N.  Sherwood  for  section  13 ;  there  has  been  work  done  on  that 
section  to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000  I  think.  I  think  up  to  this 
time  the  contract  prices  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  doing  the  work 
on  section  13.  This  section  required  a  cutting  away  of  19  feet,  and 
there  is  about  six  feet  in  depth  on  the  average  to  take  out ;  I  think, 
to  finish  it,  it  will  cost  twice  the  contract  price,  or  more.  I  have 
been  engaged  also  on  section  14  as  agent  for  Oswald ;  the  average 
cutting  of  section  14  is  about  the  same  as  13,  and  I  think  that  the 
work  done  would  average  full  one-half  and  more  on  that  section ;  I 
think  the  contract  prices  have  paid  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
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work  thus  far,  and  the  contract  prices  is  16  7*8  cents  per  yard,  and 
I  think  the  remainder  will  cost  40  cents  per  yard.  I  can't  tell 
whether  the  contract  price  of  section  13  has  any  more  than  paid  the 
expense  of  the  work  or  not ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  ; 
I  am  an  original  contractor  on  section  No.  33  ;  the  contract  price  on 
that  section  is  16  cents  per  yard.  The  engineer  made  verbal  repre- 
sentations in  the  office  at  the  time  of  the  letting ;  I  think  Mr.  Hurd 
was  one  of  the  engineers.  There  was  a  test  pit  on  14  that  extended 
to  within  six  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  new  canal ;  that  pit  was  filled 
with  water  within  about  four  feet  of  the  surface  at  the  time  of  the 
letting.  I  am  the  assignee  of  the  contract  for  section  14,  George 
H.  Boughton  the  original  contractor  ;  I  paid  Boughton  $1,200  for 
the  contract ;  I  made  proposals  for  section  14  with  Oswald  &  Sher- 
wood. The  materials  taken  from  the*  test  pits  were  lying  on  the 
ground  near  the  pits  at  the  time  of  the  letting ;  in  excavating  the 
work  it  proved  to  be  different  from  what  was  indicated  by  the  mate- 
rial taken  from  the  pits.  I  applied  last  winter,  as  agent  of  Oswald, 
to  the  Canal  Board  for  an  advance  of  price,  or  a  release  from  the 
contracts  on  both  sections ;  the  application  was  afterwards  withdrawn 
I  think.  The  witness  here,  at  his  own  suggestion,  further  testified, 
I  included,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  what  work  is  done  on  section  13, 
the  expense  of  all  the  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  the  whole  work  , 
and  in  estimating  the  cost  of  what  is  to  be  done,  I  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  the  same  expense  of  machinery  is  to  be  incurred ;  I  think  the 
cost  of  the  machinery  constructed  on  section  14  is  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  I  did  about  $500,000  worth  of  work  as  a  contractor 
in  Canada;  I. had  the  contract  for  building  the  south  tier  of  locks  at 
Lockport,  five  in  number ;  in  estimating  the  cost  of  what  is  done  on 
section  No.  13, 1  included  the  cost  of  all  the  tools  and  implements 
for  the  work  of  the  section.  The  first  ten  feet  of  earth  taken  out  of 
the  test  pit  on  section  ,  14  was  a  yellow  loam  and  clay,  and  the  pit 
was  dug  three  to  six  months  before  the  others  about  18  feet  deep, 
and  the  bottom  material  was  mixed  up  with  the  top,  so  that  no  one 
could  tell  what  the  bottom  material  was. 

This  witness  further  examined  by  Mr.  Peck.  Q.  What  is  it  worth 
per  yard  to  take  out  the  material  of  section  13 1  A.  It  is  worth  27 
cents  per  yard  to  take  it  all  out  from  top  to  bottom,  provided  it  is  all 
the  same  kind  of  material  that  we  have  found  when  we  have  exca- 
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vated  the  bottom.  Q.  What  is  it  worth  per  yard  to  take  out  the 
material  of  seotion  14.  A*.  It  is  worth  about  37  cents  per  yard, 
providedthe  material  is  like  that  already  taken  out. 

WILLIAM  BUELL,  Jm 

Taken,  subscribed,  and  sworn 
this  2d  day  of  Dec^  1850, 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  23.)  In  committee,  Buffalo,  Dec.  3d,  1850.  Present,  L.  D. 
Smith,  Mcintosh,  Townsend. 

Sidney  Chapin,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hinds,  testified 
as  follows  :  In  December,  1848, 1  was  in  the  employ  of  Joy  and 
Chapin,  members  of  the  Buffalo  line  company ;  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January,  1848  and  '9, 1  was  at  work  for  them  at  the  Buf- 
falo line  barn.  Q.  At  any  time  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January,  1848  and  '9,  was  there  any  sand  washed  into  the  canal 
at  or  near  that  barn,  if  so  state  when  and  where,  and  what  quantity  ? 
A.  There  was  none  of  any  consequence  ;  there  might  have  been  two 
or  three  wheelbarrows  full  carried  in  by  a  little  channel  around  the 
comer  of  the  barn  ;  it  did  not  run  more  than  an  hour  or  two ;  this 
channel  came  from  the  ship  canal ;  this  channel  was  stopped  by 
Moore  and  Phillips'  men ;  I  can't  say  when  this  was,  the  first  of  De- 
cember, not  later  than  the  10th,  and  may  be  not  later  than  the  6th  or 
7th  ;  I  can't  say  certainly  which  month  the  high  wind  was  in,  I 
thought  it  was  soon  after  I  went  there  ;  the  time  I  speak  of,  when  the 
channel  ran  around  the  corner  of  the  barn,  was  the  time  of  the  high 
wind  ;  there  was  but  one  wind  that  I  recollect  of  which  carried  the 
'water  into  the  canal ;  in  January  or  December  I  was  along  down  the 
break  from  twenty  to  thirty  rods  from  the  tow  path  towards  the  lake 
nearly  every  day  ;  I  think  that  no  wafer  could  have  run  over  into  the 
canal  without  my  having  observed  the  appearance  of  it. 

This  witness  was  further  examined  by  the  chairman  of  the.  com- 
mittee : 

I  think  the  blow  1  spoke  of  was  in  December,  1848, 1  would  not 
be  certain  ;  I  commenced  work  the  third  day  of  December ;  I  think 
I  could  not  state  the  time  within  two  weeks  at  which  the  blow  I  re- 
fer to  occurred  ;  I  think  there  was  no  blow  from  the  lake  in  Decern- 
bef  or  January,  1848  and  '9,  which  raised  the  water  in  the  canal,  ex- 
cept the  one  I  spoke  of  ;  the  soil  on  the  top  along  below  the  line 
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barn  is  moveable  by  the  winds,  and  drifts-  oyer  like  snow  in  very  high 

winds ;  there  was  some  new  excavation  on  the  lake  side  of  the  old 

canal  below  the  barn  ;  I  was  over  that  part  as  often  as  every  month 

about  sixty  or  eighty  rods  below  to  the  pump  ;  I  never  noticed  any 

sand  of  consequence  that  had  blown  over  on  the  new  work  ;  it  blowed 

over  so  as  make  the  men  shut  their  eyes,  and  sometimes  to  quit  their 

work  ;  I  never  saw  any  drifts  of  any  size  on  the  new  work  ;  I  think 

it  is  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  from  this  barn  to  the  lake,  and  the  ground 

is  pretty  much  level,  and  the  soil  is  sand  and  gravel ;  there  was  grass 

for  two  or  three  rods  in  width,  and  then  sand  and  gravel,  more  gravel 

than  sand,  the  same  make  of  the  ground  continuing  as  you  go  down 

the  canal,  and  the  distance  between  the  canal  and  lake  increasing  ; 

this  strip  of  grass,  or  the  same,  continued  down  as  far  as  Sandy  Town, 

near  three  and  a  quarter  miles ;  it  is  now  covered  with  the  earth  taken 

from  the  new  canal ;  the  water  from  the  lake',  in  heavy  winds,  was 

forced  back  from  the  natural  level  from  two  to  three  rods. 

SIDNEY  CHAPIN. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  3d  day  ? 
of  December,  1850,  \ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  25.)    In  committee,  Albany,  Sept  23d,  1850.     Present,  L. 
D.  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Townsend,  Church  and  Wheeler. 

Albany  city  and  county  ss:  Angus  P.  McDonald  being  duly  sworn 
says — I  resided  in  Buffalo  in  1849;  I  commenced  work  on  sections  1 
and  2  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  as  general 
superintendent  on  the  8th  of  August  1848,  and  left  July  3d  1849. 
George  Cole  was  on  that  work  more  or  less  during  that  time;  the 
length  of  the  sections  was  1|  miles.  The  work  of  excavating  was 
commenced  on  the  lake  side  on  the  8th  of  August  '48;  about  the  15th 
or  16th  of  December,  the  dam  between  More  and  Phillips  and  Sut- 
ton and  Baren,  gave  way,  and  filled  the  work  with  water,  which 
softened  the  banks  and  caused  the  banks  to  slide  in  for  about  half 
the  distance  of  both  sections,  and  quite  a  large  quantity  of  sand  and 
earth  slid  in  from  the  banks.  There  was  a  blow  on  the  27th  of  Jan- 
uary 1849,  and  the  water  from  the  lake  ran  over  the  towing  path  at 
the  Buffalo  barn  and  washed  a  large  quantity  of  sand  and  earth  into  the 
canal.  The  work,  except  about  200  feet  at  the  Erie  street  bridge, 
was  all  open,  and  there  was  2,200  men  employed  and  1T>  teams  at 
that  time.     All  of  section  2  was  open  on  the  lake  g\de  &*d  *  ^H 
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distance   on    section    1,   the  remainder    was    open   on    the    city 
side,  and  when  the  water  from  the  lake  washed  over  it   and  soft- 
ened the  banks,  and  they  slid  in  more  or  less;  this  was  so  of  the 
whole    length    of   section    one    and    nearly    all    of    two,    more 
or  less.    In  December,  when  the  blow  occurred,  I  think  the  amount 
excavated,  judging  by  the  time  it  took  to  excavate  it  to  get  the  work 
back  to  where  we  left  it,  was  about  seven  thousand  yards.     I  think 
the  amount  washed  in  in  January  would  exceed  that  amount  a  good 
deal.    The  third  storm  was  on  the  30th  of  same  January  I  think, 
and  the  amount  washed  in  at  that  time  would  exceed  the  quantity 
washed  in  in  December;  I  can't  say  how  much.    There  was  material 
blowing  in  on  the  lower  end  of  section  2  all  the  time  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  more  or   less.     Mr.  Hurd  was  not  on  the 
work  until  the  first  day  of  April,  1849,  when  he  was  there  for  seve- 
ral days,  but  visited  the  work  three  times  before  that  time,  and  that 
is  all,  to  my  recollection.     On  the  first  of  April  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  any  man  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  sand  or  earth 
that  had  washed  into  these  sections,  by  the  appearance  of  the  work. 
I  cannot  state  whether  the  whole  quantity  washed  in  would  exceed 
or  fall  short  of  37,000  cubic  yards.     I  think  I  could  tell  within  15,- 
000  yards  of  the  quantity  of  sand  that  washed  in.    I  think  that  the 
quantity  washed  in  at  these  three  blow?,  would  amount  to  between 
20  and  27,000  yards,  but  it  would  be  no  more  than  guess  work,  it 
might  exceed  it,  and  might  fall  under,  but  could  not  come  under  as 
much  as  10,000  yards.    The  basis  of  my  estimate  is  founded  on  the 
labor  performed  by  the  men  on  the  drifted  sand  that  was  blown  in  be* 
fore  the  blows  referred  to;  from  the  line  of  the  old  canal  along  sec* 
tion  2  on  the  lake  side  to  the  foot  of  the  slope   ona  level  with  the 
water  in  the  old  canal,  the  distance  was  seventy-five  feet,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  first  blow  it  had  been  excavated  as  low  as  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  old  canal  the  whole  length  of  the  section,  and  the  depth 
of  the  excavation  would  average  over  six  feet.    I  resided  at  Seneca 
Falls  at  this  time.    The  blow  in  January  was  continuous  from  the 
27th  of  January  to  the  30th.     I  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  two  separ- 
ate quantities  as  having  washed  in  in  January,  and  I  mean  to  state 
that  one  of  the  quantities  which  I  stated  washed  in  on  the  30th  of 
January,  washed  in  in  November  previous,  and  was  in  amount  the 
same  as  stated  for  the  30th  of  January,  as  I  mistook  the  date  and 
stated  30th  January  for  November.  A.  P.  McDONALD. 

Taken   and   sworn  this  23d 


m\ 


day  of  September,  1850,      (  L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 
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(No.  26.)  In  Committee,  Buffalo,  August  1st,  1850.  Present,  L. 
D.  Smith,  Townsend,  and  Church. 

Erie  Co.,  ss:  John  C.  Lemmon  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  I  reside 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  have  done  so  for  over  five  years.  I  have 
acted  as  inspector  of  boats  on  the  Erie  canal  in  this  city,  com- 
mencing July  19,  1849,  and  continued  until  the  1st  day  of  October, 
of  same  year.  I  was  introduced  to  Commissioner  "Hinds  about  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1849,  at  the  canal  collector's  office,  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Hinds'  counsel  objects  to  the  giving  of  this  evidence,  on  the 
ground  that  no  previous  notice  of  this  charge  has  been  served  on  Mr. 
Hinds,  and  that  without  such  notice,  the  committee  had  no  autho- 
rity to  take  the  testimony. 

Objection  is  overruled  by  the  committee  unanimously,  and  the  wit* 
ness  testified: 

Q.  Did  you  during  the  time  you  were  such  acting  inspector,  have 
a  conversation  with  Commissioner  Hinds  about  the  manner  in  which 
you  discharged  your  duties  as  such  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Hind's  counsel  objects  to  this  question,  on  the  ground  that  in- 
spectors by  law  act  wholly  independent  of  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
or  any  of  them,  and  that  they  act  solely  under  the  directions  of  the 
collector. 

A.  I  had.  Q.  Relate  the  whole  of  that  conversation— when  it 
was,  and  wheie  it  was';  The  same  objection  as  before  made — ques- 
tion and  objection  overruled.  A.  At  the  time  I  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Hinds,  the- collector,  Mr.  Baker,  said  to  Mr.  Hinds,  "  this  is  the 
inspector  that  has  caught  those  boats  smuggling  goods  without  pay- 
ing toll."  •  Mr.  Hinds  replied, "  You  must  not  be  too  damned  hard 

with  these  boatmen,  it  is  a  d d  hard  year  for  them."     At  this  the 

conversation  closed.  This  was  at  the  canal  collector's  office  in  Buf- 
falo, about  the  first  of  August,  1849.  Q.  When  you  ceased  to  act 
as  inspector,  how  was  it;  by  resignation,  removal,  or  what  cause  1 
A.  For  want  of  confirmation,  as  I  understood  ;  I  first  heard  of  it  by 
the  collector,  by  occasion  of  advice  from  Mr.  Hinds.  I  saw  the  no- 
tice in  the  papers  that  my  appointment  was  not  confirmed.  Witness 
was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hinds'  counsel  To  whom  did  you  first 
communicate  what  Mr.  Hinds  said  1  To  the  clerks  in  the  office, 
within  five  minutes  after  Mr.  Hinds  went  Out.  .  Mr.  Stow,  VanDe- 
venter,  Prine,  and  Thompson,  were  the  clerk's  names.  Q.  Do  you 
know  how  this  committee  became  informed  on  this  subject.     A.  I 
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do  not.  Hare  you  had  any  conversation  on  the  subject  with  any 
member  of  the  committee,  or  with  the  marshal],  or  the  counsel,  Mr. 
Tillinghaat,  before  you  were  sworn?  If  so,  with  whom,  and  where? 
A.  I  have  with  the  marshal!,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee ; 
with  the  chairman  this  morning,  and  with  the  marshall  day  before 
yesterday,  when  be  subpoenaed  me,  and  no  other  member  of  the 
committee,  nor  the  counsel.  When  did  you  first  hear  or  understand 
that  what  Mr.  Hinds  said  to  you  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
charge  before  the  committee  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard 
or  understood  that  it  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  charge. 

The  general  question  was  put  to  this  witness,  and  he  answered,  I 
do,  but  it  does  not  relate  to  Mr. .  Hinds,  and  testified  as  follows : 
When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  boat  inspector,  Mr.  Baker  said 
there  had  been  a  remissness  in  overhauling  boats  that  came  up  from 
below,  and  requested  me  to  inspect  the  cargoes  closely.  I  did  so, 
and  found  that  the  first  boat  that  I  examined,  her  load  did  not  agree 
with  her  clearance,  and  was  fined  $25.  The  collector  was  absent  at 
the  time.  He  returned  from  Auburn,  where  he  had  been,  dbd  the 
fourth  boat  that  I  examined  I  found  that  she  was  cleared  from 
Greene,  Chenango  county  ;  her  cargo  was  furniture,  and  the  clear* 
ance  said  furniture,  accompanied  ;  part*  of  her  cargo  was  merchan- 
dise. I  reported  the  fact  to  the  collector.  The  collector  said  after 
the  boat  had  left,  that  he  had  not  found  the  boat.  When  I  reported 
to  the  collector,  I  took  the  captain  of  the  boat  with  me  to  the  collec- 
tor's office.    Darias  O.  Baker  was  the  collector. 

I  know  that  one  boat  inspector  at  this  place  acted  at  the  same  time 
as  packet  boat  agent,  that  man  was  Linus  Harris,  he  so  acted  during 
the  time  I  acted  as  boat  inspector,  this  was  talked  about  in  presence 
of  the  collector  and  I  think  I  got  the  law  and  read  it  to  the  collector 
myself;  I  think  he  made  the  remark  at  the  time,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  but  the  appointment  was  an  illegal  one,  but  over  which  he  had 
no  control ;  on  the  19th  of  July,  when  I  entered  upon  the  duty  of 
inspector,  Harris  and  Packard  were  both  absent,  and  Harris  did  not 
return  until  the  27th  or  28th  of  July,  and  about  three  days  after  he 
left  again,  and  remained  away  eight  days ;  no  one  else  there  to  attend 
to  the  business  except  Judge  Gurnsey  and  myself;  1  discharged  the 
whole  duty,  in  the  absence  of  Harris,  of  inpecting  boats ;  I  have  seen 
Harris  in  the  packet-boat  office,  running  for  and  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  packet  agent ;  I  think  that  at  the  time  the  boat  from  Greene  was 
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reported  I  urged  Baker  to  find  the  boat  and  be  remarked  that  we 
should  render  ourselves  unpopular  by  being  too  exacting.  This  wit- 
ness was  cross  examined  by  Mr.  Hinds'  counsel,  and  further  testified 
as  follows :  I  reside  at  No.  83  Ellicott  street  Buffalo  ;  I  have  a  wife 
and  family  with  whom  I  now  reside  ;  I  don't  remember  the  name  of 
the  captain  who  was  fined  twenty-five  dollars ;  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  the  boat  or  the  captain  that  was  fined,  the  captain  paid  the 
fine  ;  the  boat  was  a  decked  canal  freight  boat,  with  round  bow  ;  I 
can't  remember  the  name  of  the  boat ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  fine 
was  paid  except  from  what  was  told  me  by  the  first  clerk,  who  acted 
as  collector  in  the  collector's  absence.  I  know  of  another  fine  being 
imposed  on  another  boat  within  ten  days  after  that,  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  boat,  it  was  a  line  boat.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any 
inspector  of  boats  or  other  public  canal  officer  who  received  five  dol- 
lars or  any  other  sum  of  money  in  consideration  of  or  ujion  a  promise 
that  such  officer  would  not  prosecute  or  complain  of  the  captain  or 
master  of  a  canal  boat  ?  if  so  state  the  name  of  such  officer  and  when 
and  what  sum  and  all  the  particulars  fully.  I  answer  I  do  not  know 
of  such  a  boat  inspector  or  public  canal  officer  that  received  five  dol- 
lars or  any  other  sum,  upon  a  consideration  or  promise  not  to  prose- 
cute or  complain  of  the  captain  of  a  canal  boat.  Q.  Did  you  not, 
while  acting  as  boat  inspector  receive  five  dollars  or  some  other  sum  of 
money,  upon  such  a  consideration  or  promise?  Answer.  I  did  not. 
Q.  Did  you  not  receive  five  dollars  or  any  other  sum  from  a  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Buffalo,  upon  an  agreement  or  understanding,  amongst 
other  things,  that  you  would  not  complain  or  prosecute  or  appear 
against  the  captain  or  master  of  a  canal  boat  for  swe&ring  false  or 
committing  perjury  in  swearing  to  his  bill  of  lading?  A.  I  received 
five  dollars  of  Mr.  Clark,  but  not  upon  any  such  consideration.  Q. 
Do  you  know  whether  Harris  had  received  leave  of  absence  while  he 
was  absent  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  Q.  At  or  before  the  time  you 
were  appointed  inspector  did  not  the  collector  tell  you  that  Harris 
was  absent  on  permission,  on  account  of  the  cholera  ?  A.  I  have  no 
recollection  that  the  collector  ever  told  me  any  thing  about  it.  Q. 
Was  the  cholera  prevailing  here  at  the  time  you  were  appointed  or 
during  the  absence  of  Harris  ?  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?  A.  It  was  as 
bad  as  at  any  time  during  the  season.  Q.  State  what  portion  of  the 
loading  of  the  canal  boat  from  Greene,  was  merchandize  and  the  kind 
.of  merchandize,  and  to  whom  the  same  was  consigned*  &&&  a^  ^e 
[Assembly,  No.  158.]  10 
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circumstances  fully  ?    A.  I  think  therfe  were  three  boxes  of  tea  and 
some  other  things,  and  the  name  of  a  man  on  the  tea  boxes,  and 
Milwaukie  on  them  ;  I  think  the  tea  and  furniture  had  the  same  name 
on  the  boxes,  there  was  some  little  discrepancy  between  the  entry 
and  clearance  on  the  bill  of  lading,  it  was  first  put  down  as  mer- 
chandize and  that  scraped  out  and  furniture  written  over  it ;  that 
was  one  cause  of  my  suspecting  it  was  not  all  right,  and  another 
was,  he  run  his  boat  into  a  portion  of  the  canal  difficult  to  get 
to,  and  had  his  hatches  down.    Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the 
boxes  you  called  tea  boxes  contained  tea?    A.  I  pulled  the  coito 
out  of  the  boxes  and  took  out  tea  and  examined  it.     Q.    Did 
you  understand  that  a  family  removing  with  their  furniture  could 
not  take  with  them  tea  and  other  groceries  for  family  use  without 
paying  toll  on  the  same  as  merchandise?    A.  I  should  suppose  a 
family  bad  a  right  to  take  an  ordinary  amount  of  tea  and  groceries 
exempt  from  tolls.    I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the  boat  or  captain, 
nor  can  I  tell  the  name  on  the  boxes,  but  think  they  were  marked 
for  Milwaukie.    I  can't  recollect  the  date  of  the  clearance,  nor  time 
she  arrived,  but  I  think  she  arrived  here  about  the  10th  or  12th  of 
August.    I  can't  tell  where  she  was  owned,  but  think  Mr.  Foot  had 
something  to  do  with  her,  the  agent  at  this  end  of  the  line.     Q.  Did 
not  the  boat  run  along  side  of  Foot's  warehouse,  and  did  it  not  remain 
there  until  it  was  unloaded  into  the  same?    A.  She  was  run  into  the 
first  slip  and  remained  there  until  I  had  overhauled  her  cargo  and 
then  she  ran  along  by  Foot's  warehouse.    The  first  slip  was  not  an 
unusual  place  for  boats  to  go  to  j  there  was  a  berth  in  that  slip  when 
the  water  was  low,  partly  under  the  bridge,  and  a  very  narrow,  dirty 
place  to  get  to  it;  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  there  was  such  a 
crowd  of  boats  that  they  could  not  get  up  to  Foot's  warehouse  nor 
iqto  the  creek.    This  boat  stopped  nearly  opposite  Clark's  warehouse 
when  she  came  in,  and  remained  there  about  two  hours  and  then  I 
think,  went  to  Foot's  warehouse  in  the  next  slip.    Q.  Did  you,  while 
acting  as  inspector  or  during  the  period  you  acted  as  such,  receive 
from  the  captain  or  master  of  any  canal  boat  any  sum  of  money  or 
other  valuable  thing,  for  or  on  account  of  giving  to  such  captain  or 
master  or  the  boat,  any  preference,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any  other 
matter  or  thing  ?  if  so  state  all  the  circumstances  fully  ?    Ans.  I 
never  did  receive  any  money  or  any  other  thing  for  giving  any  cap- 
tain or  boat  any  preference,  nor  for  any  other  matter  or  thing  except 
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the  five  dollars  I  spoke  of  that  I  received  of  Mr.  Clark,  which  I  wish 
to  explain,  which  wats  done  as  follows :  the  boat  Empire  of  Utica, 
came  up  here  with  about  four  and  a  half  tons  of  furniture,  and  she 
'was  fined  I  think,  ten  dollars  and  triple  tolls  for  a  violation  of  canal 
law ;  the  captain  went  away  and  did  not  pay  the  fine  ;  I  was  told  to 
get  a  buggy  by  the  first  clerk  in  the  office,  and  to  take  a  clerk  with 
me  and  follow  the  boat  and  make  him  pay  well  for  the  expense ;  I 
did  so  and  overtook  the  boat  at  Tonawanda ;  the  clerk  that  was  with 
me,  Mr.  Puser,  collected  the  fine  and  the  triple  toll ;  I  charged  him 
five  dollars  for  the  expense  of  going  after  him  and  the  captain  of  the 

4 

boat  told  me  to  call  on  Mr.  Clark  and  get  it ;  while  we  were  settling 
the  matter  at  Tonawanda,  in  the  guard  lock,  Mr.  Harris  came  in  with 
another  man,  and  swore  some  at  the  captain,  and  he  collected  five 
dollars  or  more  of  the  captain ;  I  think  after  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  trip  I  had  fifty  cents  left ;  I  called  on  Clark  and  got  the  five  dol- 
lars as  I  was  directed  by  the  captain,  and  it  was  paid  to  me  for  the 
expenses  of  going  after  the  boat.  When  I  called  on  Mr.  Clark  he 
demurred  to  paying  the  five  dollars,  I  told  bim  he  could  do  as  he  was 
a  mind  to,  if  he  did  not  I  could  send  for  him  and  bring  him  back. 
Cross  examination  resumed.  Q.  When  you  went  to  Clark  for  the 
five  dollars  did  you  tell  him  for  what  or  on  what  account  you  could 
bring  back  the  captain  ?  A.  I  told  him  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
me  five  dollars  for  my  expenses  down  there ;  I  told  him  he  had  per- 
jured himself,  and  if  he  did  not  pay  the  five  dollars  I  could  bring  him 
back.  Q.  Did  you  tell  Clark  in  what  respect  the  captain  had  per- 
jured himself  1  A.  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  Q.  Did  yofl  see  the  cap- 
tain last  referred  to  pay  Harris  any  sum  of  money  1  A.  Yes.  Q. 
Who  came  with  Harris  1  A.  I  think  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Lyon,  a  con- 
stable of  Black  Rock.  Q.  Did  the  captain  pay  more  than  the  sum 
of  three  dollars  and  was  not  that  sum  paid  at  that  time  to  the 
constable  as  the  fees  due  for  a  process  and  constable's  fees,  which 
the  constable  had  against  him  for  the  non-payment  of  the  fine  1  A. 
I  think  that  more  was  paid,  and  that  some  was  paid  to  Mr.  Harris 
and  divided  between  Harris  and  Lyon.  Q.  Do  you  not  owe  Harris 
money  that  you  borrowed  of  him,  and  is  there  not  an  unfriendly  feel- 
ing between  yourself  and  him,  growing  out  of  his  calling  on  you  for 
the  payment  of  the  same  1  A.  I  owe  Harris  $1.75  ;  $1  borrowed 
money,  and  75  cents  for  a  passage  of  my  wife  to  Lockport,  but  have 
no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  him  on  account  of  his  calling  on  me 
for  that ;  I  claim  that  Harris  owes  me  for  doing  the  duties  of  his 
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office  in  his  absence  at  Rochester  eight  days ;  and  then  further  testi- 
fied, in  answer  to  Mr.  Hinds7  counsel,  I  was  there  also  doing  duty  as 
boat  inspector,  and  I  have  never  called  on  Harris  for  the  pay  for  that 
service ;  I  never  gave  Harris  as  a  reason  for  not  paying  him  the  $1.75, 
that  he  owed  me  for  such  service. 

JOHN  C.  LEMMON. 

Taken  and  subscribed  this 
1st  day  of  August, 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 


(  Exhibit  A.  ) 

This  agreement,  made  this  twenty-third  day  of  August,  in  the  year 
one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  between  the  People  of 
the  State  of  New- York,  by  Jacob  Hinds,  Canal  Commissioner,  of  the 
first  part,  and  Caleb  Coatsworth*  John  Coatsworth,  Jane  Coatsworth, 
John  Coatsworth  and  Thomas  J.  Dudley,  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  of 
the  second  part :  Whereas  a  stone  wall  is  now  being  built  by  the 
State,  under  the  direction  of  Jacob  Hinds,  one  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, along  the  westerly  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  between  the  Main 
and  Washington'  street  bridges,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  a  portion  of 
which  said  wall,  and  of  the  abutments  of  the  Main  street  bridge,  has 
been  built  upon  a  lot  of  land  owned  and  occupied  by  the  said  parties 
of  the  second  part:  Now  this  agreement  witnesseth  that  the  said 
parties  of  the.  second  part,  in  consideration  of  the  right  and  privilege 
hereinafter  granted  to  them,  have  given,  granted  and  confirmed,  and 
by  these  presents  do  give,  grant  and  confirm  unto  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  and  their  assigns  forever,  the  right  of  building 
and  keeping  built  the  said  stone  wall  and  abutment  upon  the  said 
land  of  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  same  are  now  built  and  erected  thereon ;  and  the  said 
Thomas  J.  Dudley  hereby  covenants  to  furnish  and  deliver  to  the 
proper  agents  of  the  State,  whenever  required,  all  the  mortar  suitable 
and  masonry  to  build  and  complete  the  said  stone  wall ;  and  the 
People  of  the  State  of  New- York,  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
aforesaid,  have  given,  granted  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents 
do  give,  grant  and  confirm  unto  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part, 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  right  and  privilege  of  using  and % 
building  upon  the  said  stone  wall  and  abutment,  and  the  strip  of  land 
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belonging  to  the  State,  lying  between  the  said  vail  and  the  said  lot 
of  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  in  the  following  manner  and 
upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  namely  :  The  southerly 
wall  of  any  building  that  shall  be  erected  thereon,  shall  be  built  upon 
brick  or  stone  piers,  which  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  high  and  six 
feet  apart,  and  a  public  walk  or  recess  of  at  least  four  feet  in  width 
inside  of  the  said  piers,  shall  be  made  and  always  kept  open  by  the 
said  parties  of  the  second  part. 

JACOB  HINDS,  Commissioner,  (l.  s.] 
CALEB  COATSWORTH,  [l.  s.  | 
JOHN  COATSWORTH,  [l.  s.] 
JANE  COATSWORTH,  [l.  s.J 
THOMAS  J.  DUDLEY,  [l.  s.] 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  George  Cole  as  to 
Jacob  Hinds. 

« 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  rights  and  interest  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Dudley,  under  this  agreement,  are  subordinate  to  those  of 
the  said  Coatsworth,  and  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to  him  in  hand 
paid,  he  hereby  transfers  to  the  said  Caleb  Coatsworth,  John  Coats- 
worth  and  Jane  Coatsworth, according  to  their  several  interests  in  the 
property,  all  rights  and  interest,  and  claim  he  has  under  the  within 
contract  and  the  property  mentioned  therein,  from  and  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  lease  now  existing  between  him  and  the  said  Coats- 
worth. 

THOMAS  J.  DUDLEY,  [l.  s.] 

Dated  Buffalo,  August  23,  A.  D.  1848. 

Erie  county,  city  of  Buffalo,  ss :  On  this  27th  day  of  September, 
1848,  Thomas  J.  Dudley,  to  me  known  to  be  the  same  person  de- 
scribed in,  and  who  executed  the  above  instrument, acknowledged  to 
me  the  execution  thereof.    * 

H.  C.  DAY,  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

Erie  county,  city  of  Buffalo,  ss :  On  this  27th  day  of  September, 
1848,  came  before  me  Caleb  Coatsworth,  John  Coatsworth,  Jane 
Coatsworth  and  Thomas  J.  Dudley,  to  me  known  to  be  the  same 
persons  described  in,  and  who  executed  the  first  above  instrument, 
and  severally,  each  for  himself,  acknowledged  the  execution  of  the 
first  above  instrument,  and  also  came  George  Cole,  to  me  known,  and 
who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  says  he  resides  in  the  city  of  Buffalo 
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and  knows  Jacob  Hinds  to  be,  also,  the  same  person  described  in, 
and  who  executed  the  first  above  instrument,  and  that  he  saw  him 
Execute  the  same,  whereupon  he  became  the  subscribing  witness 
thereto.  H.  C.  DAT,  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

Recorded,  examined  and  compared  with  the  original,  October,  2, 
1848,  at  2  1-2  o'clock  p.  m.  MOSES  BRISTOL,  Clerk. 

State  or  New- York,    ? 
Erie  county  Clerk's  office,  J 

I,  Wells  Brooks,  clerk  of  said  county,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 

have  compared  the  foregoing  copy  of  agreement  with  the  original 

agreement  of  record  in  Liber  102  of  deeds,  at  page  49,  and  that  the 

same  is  a  true  and  correct  transcript  thereof,  and  the  whole  of  said 

original  of  record.     Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  22d  day 

of  March,  1850.     [l.  b. J  WELLS  BROOKS,  Clerk. 

(Ex.  C.)     To  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Jfeio-York: 

The  undersigned*  Alanson  Webster,  of  the  city  of  Buflalo,  respect- 
fully shows  and  states  that  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  he  made  propo- 
sals for  the  construction  and  finishing  sections  11, 12,  13  and  14  oo 
the  Mountain  Ridge  mentioned  in  said  notice. 

That  said  proposals  were  made  in  due  form  of  law  and  as  required 
by  said  notice  with  the  security  and  guarantees  required  by  law,  the 
regulations  of  the  Canal  Board  and  said  notice,  and  duly  approved, 
and  were  delivered  to  and  left  with  the  resident  engineer  at  Lode- 
port,  at  the  engineer's  office,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1849,  before 
ten  o'clock  of  that  day,  and  said  proposals  were  subsequently  receiv- 
ed and  opened  and  filed  by  Jacob  Hinds,  Esq.,  acting  Canal  Com- 
missioner. 

That  in  opening  the  proposals  for  the  works  specified  in  said  no- 
lice  the  proposals  made  by  the  undersigned  for  sections  12,  13  and 
14,  and  for  each  of  them,  were  found  to  be  and  were  for  a  lower 
sum  and  at  a  less  rate  than  any  other  proposals  made  for  either  of 
said  section,  and  by  virtue  of  said  proposals  the  undersigned  claims 
and  insists  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  contracts  for  sections  IS,  13  and 
14,  specified  in  said  not  ice. 

The  undersigned  has  recently  been  informed  that  the  acting  Ca- 
nal Commissioner  for  this  section  has  allotted  sections  12,  13  and  14 
to  other  parties  whose  proposals  were  for  a  much  larger  sum  and 
higher  rate  than  the  proposals  of  the  undersigned. 


for  cumber  11  were  for  a  less  sum  and  lower  rate  than  the  proposal! 
of  any  other  persona  except  the  proposals  of  one  individual,  and  that 
the  acting  Canal  Commissioner  has  allotted  section  number  11  to  a 
person  whose  proposals  were  for  a  higher  price  and  Bum  and  at  a 
larger  rate  than  the  proposals  of  the  undersigned.  And  the  under- 
signed  claims  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  contract  for  No.  11  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  person  to  whom  the  same  has  been  allotted  by  the  acting 
Canal  Commissioner. 

The  undersigned  has  been  at  all  times  since  he  made  said  propo- : 
sals  and  now  is,  ready  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  performances  of 
the  works  specified  in  sections  number  11,  12, 13  and  14,  and  etch 
of  them,  in  pursuance  of  his  proposals.  That  the  security  given  by 
the  undersigned  in  said  proposals  are  amply  good  and  responsible, 
and  are  ready  to  become  security  in  said  contracts.  And  the  under* 
signed  has  been  at  all  limes  and  now  is  ready,  and  hereby  offers  to 
give  any  additional  security  that  may  be  required  in  said  contracts, ■ 
abd  such  as  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Canal  Commissioners. 
And  the  undersigned  requires  and  demands  that  the  contracts  for  sec- 
tion 12,  13  and  14  should  be  given  to  him  in  pursuance  of  his  propo- 
sal Sj  and  also  that  the  contract  for  section  No.  11  should  be  given  to 
him  in  preference  to  any  one  whose  proposals  were  for  a  greater  sum 
than  his.  Tours,  respectfully,  be, 

AL ANSON  WEBSTER. 

Buffalo,  June  28,  1849. 

Enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

Notice  to  contractors — Proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Canal 
Commissioners,  until  Thursday,  the  seventh  day  of  June  next,  at  10' 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  at  the  engineer's  office,  in  the 
village  of  Lockport,  for  the  construction  and  finishing  sections  11,  IS, 
13  and  14,  on  the  Mountain  Ridge,  between  Sulphur  Spring  and 
Tonawanda  creek,  westerly  from  Lockport. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  at  the  same  lime  and  place,  for 
constructing  and  finishing  the  slip  from  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  street 
canal  to  the'Ohio  basin, in  the  city  of  Buffalo;  and  proposals  will 
also  be  received  at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned,  for  construct- 
ing and  completing  (he  ship  lock}  in  the  Black  Reck  dam,  it  the  vil- 
lage of  lower  Black  Rock. 
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Each  proposal  is  to  be  sealed  up  and  endorsed  "proposals  for  pub- 
lic "works,"  and  to  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  before  being  forward- 
ed to  the  Commissioner*.  The  proposals  so  received  will  be  opened 
in  public,  at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned. 

Every  proposal  must  be  accompanied  with  a  written  guaranty, 
signed  by  one  or  more  responsible  persons  and  certified  to  be  good  by 
the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  the  person  or  persons  making 
the  proposition  resides,  or  by  such  other  person  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Canal  Commissioners,  to  the  effect  that  he  or  they  undertake 
that  the  person  or  persons  proposing  will,  immediately  after  being  no- 
tified personally  or  through  the  post-office  that  bis  or  their  proposal 
is  accepted,  enter  into  obligations  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties  to 
perform  the  work  proposed  for;  and  each  proposal  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  names  of  responsible  persons,  signifying  their  assent  to  be- 
oome  such  sureties. 

.  All  proposals  must  be  for  a  sum  certain  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid 
or  received;  and  no  proposition  not  thus  definite  and  certain,  or  which 
contains  any  alternative  condition,  or  limitation  as  to  such  pricey  can 
be  received  or  acted  on.  The  prices  contained  in  the  proposals  will 
be  considered  as  covering  the  whole  expense  of  the  work. 

No  more  than  one  proposition  will  be  received  from  any  one  per- 
son for  contracts  for  any  or  either  of  the  above  works,  and  all  propo- 
sitions of  the  person  offering  more  than  one  for  the  same  work  will  be 
rejected. 

The  Commissianers  reserve  the  right  to  accept  propositions  for  the 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  works,  and  to  accept  such  propositions 
only  as  shall  be  deemed  for  the  interest  of  the  State.  No  transfer 
of  contracts  or  6ub-contraoting  the  work,  except  for  the  delivery  of 
materials,  will  be  permitted. 

Flans  and  specifications  of  the  manner  of  constructing  the  above 
mentioned  works,  will  be  ready  for  examination,  at  the  engineer's 
office,  in  the  village  of  Lockport,  and  also  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on 
and  after  the  28th  day  of  May  insL 

The  slip  above  named,  at  Buffalo,  to  be  completed  on  the  10th  day 
of  April,  1850  ;  the  ship  lock  to  be  completed  by  the  20th  day  of 
July,  1850;  and  sections  11, 12,  13  and  14,  by  the  1 0th  day  of  April, 
1B5L 

Blank  propositions: with  forms  of  guaranty,  &o.,  will  be  furnished 
as  the  time  and  places  above  mentioned. 


positions  with  different  classifications  will  be  rejected.     rJuflalo,  1  itb 
May,  1849.  JACOB  HINDS, 

NELSON  J.  BEACH, 
CHARLES  COOK, 

Conmitsimers. 

(Ex.  No.  5.)  Albany,  January  8,  1848.  George  Cole,  Esq., 
Buffalo.  Sir,  The  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
have  this  day  appointed  you  first  assistant  engineer  (in  the  place-  . 
of  David  Gibson)  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Davis  Hurd,  the 
resident  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Erie  enlargement  from  Brockport  to 
Buffalo.  You  will  take  the  oath  of  office  and  immediately  report  by 
tetter  to  Mr.  Hurd  at  Lockport  for  instructions. 

Yours,    NELSON  J.  BEACH,  Sec'y. 

Addressed  on  the  outside  "Davis  Hurd,  Esq.,  Reynolds'  Basin,. 
N.  Y."    "  Charge  J.  Hinds  Canal  Commissioner." 

(Ex.  No.  6.)  Lockport,  8th  Sept.,  1846.  George  Cole,  Esq.T 
Your  letter  of  yesterday  was  handed  me  by  Mr.  Steele  at  the  mo- 
ment I  was  leaving  Buffalo.  His  estimate  had  better  be  made  out. 
We  shall  then  have  discharged  our  duty,  and  he  can  either  take  it  or 
not,  as  be  may  think  will .  best  serve  his  interest.  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Hinds  whom  Steele  is  going  to  see,  but  have  not  recommended 
any  course  for  him  'to  pursue  in  relation  to  Steel's  business.  The- 
relief  he  had  proposed  to  give  bim  in  the  way  of  extra  work  to  cover 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation  over  the  cost  of  the  work  at  his 
prices  having  failed,  I  do  not  know  in  what  other  form  or  way  the 
Commissioner  can  afford  him  relief. 

Respectfully  yours,        DAVIS  HURD. 

(Ex.  No.  7.)  Lockport,  26th  Sept.  1848.  George  Cole,  Esq.,. 
Dear  sir,  I  shall  be  at  Buffalo  on  the  29th  inst,  health  permitting, 
and  wish  the  accounts  of  your  office  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th, 
made  out  up  to  that  time,  as  I  shall  then  be  prepared  to  pay  tbem. 
Blank  vouchers,  affidavits  and  regulations  of  the  Canal  Board  by 
Major  Parmelee  have  been  received. 

Respectfully  yours,  DAVIS  HURD,  Rea't  Engineer. 

(Ex.  No.  8  )  'Buffalo,  March  13th,  1848.  My  dear.sir,  I  should. 
have  written  jou  sooner  if  I  had  known  at  what  point  a  teller  would 
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find  you.  It  is  ay  duly  to  inform  you  that  in  my  opinion  the  con- 
tractor who  has  taken  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  Ham- 
burgh canal  cannot  finish  the  work  within  the  contract  time.  Many 
of  his  men  come  to  me  and  say  they  can't  receive  their  pay.  He,  as 
yet,  has  not  made  a  single  move  to  get  the  boats  out  of  the  canal  yoa 
ordered  him  to  remove.  His  engine  is  not  yet  up,  and  he  has  not 
procured  the  services  of  some  responsible  good  man  to  drive  his 
work.  His  men  work  as  they  think  proper,  and  if  they  were  under 
your  immediate  supervision  you  would  say  they  did  not  earn  one 
half  their  wages,  such  is  the  state  of  the  work.  He  has  only  about 
60  men  employed  and  they  are  on  the  upper  end  of  the  canal.  He 
has  made  an  assignment  of  the  estimate  he  is  to  receive  to  obtain 
money  to  pay  current  expenses.  Underall  these  circumstances  I  consid- 
ered it  my  duty  to  write  you  and  inform  yoi*  pf  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Any  orders  you1  may  give  me  I  shall  be  happy  to  execute. 

I  am  respectfully  yours,  Signed    GEORGE  COLE. 

.  Hon.  Jacob  Hinds  . 

(Ex.  No.  9.)  Buffalo,  April  17,  1850.  Hon.  Jacob  Hinds, 
Dear  sir,  Enclosed  is  Ingraham's  receipt  for  $1,000.    He  is  making 

slow  work,  and  I  fear  will  not  get  his  lower  section  finished  before 
the  first  day  of  May.         Respectfully,  your  friend, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  COLE. 

(Ex.  No.  10.)    Buffalo,  March  29,  1848.    Hon.  Jacob  Hinds. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  street  commissioner  in  relation  to  the  construc- 
tion of  truss  bridge  on  Prime-street,  over  slip.  He  objects,  as  do  the 
forwarders  on  the  docks,  to  its  removal  this  summer  if  it  can  possibly 
be  put  in  repair.  The  cost  of  superstructure  and  masonry  for  a  new 
bridge  at  this  point,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  old  one,  will  be  at  least 
nine  hundred  dollars.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lovejoy,  the  city  surveyor, 
he  informs  me  that  the  bridge  was  built  by  the  city,  and  that  the  slip 
or  highway  was  located  and  used  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  ca- 
nal.   The  city  have  always  kept  the  bridge  in  repair. 

In  relation  to  the  construction  of  Rock-street  bridge,  over  the  same 
slip,  I  have  once  majle  an  estimate  for  a  lattice  bridge  at  that  point, 
superstructure  and  masonry  together,  (with  the  repairing  of  slope 
wall  which  is  necessary)  will  amount  to  over  five  thousand  dollars. 
As  you  have  determined  to  construct  no  more  lattice  bridges,  I  will 


adopt. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  13th  instant,  I  informed  you  that  Mr. 
I&graham  would  Dot  complete  his  work  by  the  time  specified  in  his 
contract.  Mr.  Hord  and  myself  have  represented  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  your  orders  in  this  matter,  to  which  he  has  paid  no 
attention,  or  at  least  so  far  disregarded  your  instructions  as  will  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  him  to  finish  the  work  by  the  10th  of  April. 
I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  COLE. 

(Ex.  11.)  Estimate  if  amount  of  work  done  and  materials  delivered 
far  the  construction  of  the  Eric  basin  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  up  to 
February  9, 1849.     E.  H.  Manger  *  Co.,  contractors. 

Price. 
Denomination  of  work.  Quantitiee.    Contact.    UttaaU.    inouk 

Stone  for  wall  on  erib  work  (at  Black 

Boek,}  oabfe  yard*, 6,700  «3  So         «1  00        fo.TODOO 

I.ooie  atone  for  wall  in  crib  and  ont- 

•Ide,  (at  Black  Rock,)  o.  yd*., 7.B09  75  35  3,083  15 

Oak  Umber,  (at  Brie  bwlaead  Black 

Rock.)  e.  feet, 2,000  12  OS  «0» 

Soft  timber,  pine,  elm,  fco.,  (at  Erie 

baiin,  Black  Rook  and  Tonawaada, 

and  near  mouth  of  Raneom  ereeki, 

0,900  c.  feet  on  creek*,)  e.  feet,....     31,091  OS  OS  1,554* 

Protection  pllee driven,  lineal  feet,..        1,100  IB  IS  IB  00 

Plank,  6  and  3,  (at  Erie  baain  and  near 

mouth  of  Baniom  creek,  38,000  on 

creek,}  b.  ■., 4S.0D0  9  0S  5  09  126  00 

Wroeght  iron,  apike,   fee.,  (deliv- 
ered,) the., 1,000  10  OS  80  00 

Tout  amount, «l0,&iS  00 

Deduetlart  eatimale, 8,886  00 

Fteaent  month, $i,«Cg  00 

Tble  estimate  made  by  rne,UUeLrt  day  or  Febroary,  ISO, 

COLE. 


IM 
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(Ex.  No,  12.)    Estimate  of  amount  of  toork  and  materials  delivered 
for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  basin  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  ftp  to 
February  Uty  1849.     E.  H.  Monger  fr  Co.,  contractors. 

Price. 

, » 

Denomination  of  work.    •         Quantities.    Contrast.    Estimate.    Amount*. 

Hone  for  wall  on  erib  work  (at  Black 
Bock,)  cubic  yard*, 6,700  $2»      .     $100        $6,70000 

Loom  stone  for  wall  in  erib  and  ont~ 
tide,  (at  Black  Rock,)  e.  yds., 7,609  70  36  2,663 15 

Oak  timber,  (at  Erie  basin  and  Black 
Rock,)  c  feet, 2,000  12  08  100  00 

Soft  timber,  pine,  elm,  Ac,  (at  Erie 
basin,  Black  Rock  and  Tonawanda, 
and  near  month  of  Ransom  creeks, 
*Y0OOe.  feet  on  creaks,) 31,097  00  05  1,664  86 

Protection  piles  driven,  lineal  feet, .      1,100  10  16  105  00 

Plank  0  inch  and  3  inch,  (at  Erie  ba- 
sin and  near  month  of  Ransom 
«rcek,  38,000  on  creek,)  b.  m.,. .  .*     4n\Q0P  9  00  5*00  »  00 

Wrottffht  iron,  spike,  lie,  (deliver- 
ed) lbs., 1,000  10  08  8000 

Excavation  on  lake  shore,  c.  yds.,  ..       4,300  15  15  646  W 

Total  amount, $11,193  00 

Deduct  last  estimate, 8,29600 

Present  month,... $2,897  00 

This  estimate  made  by  me,  this  1st  day  February,  1849, 

GEORGE  COLE,  JBngiseer. 

(Ex.  13.)    Affidavit  of  Engineer,  to  accompany  contractor**  receipt 

for  a  partial  payment. 

I,  George  Cole,  First  Assistant  Engineer  on  that  portion  of  the 
canals  embracing  the  contract  of  E.  H.  Munger  &  Co.,  to  construct 
the  Erie  basin  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  and 
my  sworn  assistants  have  actually  measured  the  materiils  delivered, 
and  the  labor  performed  under  the  said  contract,  from  August  14, 
1818,  to  February  1st,  1819,  and  have  estimated  the  value  thereof 
with  reference  to  the  prices  contained  in  the  contract,"  and  that  the 
whole  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $10,648.  Also,  that  a  statement  of  all 
the  items  of  work  done  thereon,  estimated  value  and  amounts,  toge- 
ther with  the  location,  character,  and  description  of  each,  have  been 
entered  on  page  67  of  book  B.  of  monthly  estimates  of  the  third  di- 
vision. 

I  do  hereby  further  swear  that  I  believe  the  several  quantities,  and 
their  estimated  value  as  contained  in  the  statement  above  referred  to, 
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said  contract  which  I  hereby  certify  to  the  said  Canal  Commissioners 
of  the  State  of  New-York  as  I  am  by  said  contract  authorised  to  do. 
Buffalo,  May  10th,  1848. 

I)  Jacob  Hinds,  one  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  to  whom  the  foregoing  certificate  has  been  delivered,  do 
certify  and  declare  that  the  contracts  made  and  entered  into  by  the 
said  Jonas  In  graham,  as  appears  in  the  within  certificate,  has  been 
violated  and  abandoned  by  the  said  contractor;  and  as  said  contracts 
provide  the  same  shall  be  and  is  hereby  deemed  abandoned. 

Buffalo,  May  10th9 1848. 

(  Exhibit  No.  17.  )    Abstract  of  materials  delivered  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  basin,  in  Buffalo,  measured  Feb.  6th  and  6/A,  1849. 

Items.  Quantities      Total         Price.       Amount 

quantities. 
Stone  at  Black  Rock  quarries,  delivered 
for  wall  on  top  of  crib  work,  cubic 

yards, • 2,627  05 

Stone  bought  of  U.  8.  for  tame,  c.  yds,     200  00 


2,827  06       $1,60       $2,827  u> 


Stone  at  Black  Rock  quarries,  delivered 
for  Ailing  cribs  and  wall  outside,  cubic 
yards, 1,138  68 

Stone  bought  of  U.  8.  for  same,  c.  yMs,  4,4*3  11 

Soft  timber  for  cribs  delivered  at  Erie 
basin,  cubic  feet. 14,280  00 

Soft  timber  for  Erie  basin  below  guard 
lock  at  Black  Rock,  cubic  feet, 7,776  00 

Soft  Umber  for  cribs,  delivered  on  the 
bank  of  Tonawanda  creek,  about  a 
mile  below  the  month  of  Ransom's 
creek,  cubic  feet, 9,678  00 


6,661 89  »        !,««  0 


31,637  00  Q(        1^» 


Oak  timber  dellv'rd  at  Black  Rock  quar- 
ries, cubic  feet, 386  00 

Oak  timber  delivered  on  canal  below 
Black  Rock,  cubic  feet, 113  00 

Oak  timber  delivered  on  the  bank  of 

Tonawanda  creek,  cubic  feet, 88  00  ._  - 

_  mm  oo  as  «>» 


686  00 


Plank  delivered  at  Erie  basin  6  in.  thick, 
board  measure, •  6,824  00 

Plank  delivered  at  Erie  basin  3  in.  thick, 
board  measure, •  • '6,016  00 

Plank  delivered  at  Miner's  mill  on  Ran- 
som's creek  6  in.  thick,  board  measure,  36,100  00 

do  3  in.  thick  at  ss»me  place, 1,40J  00 


48,144  00         6,00 


Wrought  iron  spikes,  lie,  pounds, 1,000  00       1,000  00  08 

Protection  piles  driven,  lineal  feet, ....  1 ,  100  00       1 ,  100  00  16 


Amount  of  George  Cole's  estimate,  February  1, 1849, 10,M8M 


Amount  over  estimated,, 


$3,681  01 


DAVIS  HURD,  Rati***  EngiMttr. 
ERttiVKBA's  Orvscx,  LocmroET,  lOn  Ahmcry,  1819. 
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(Ex.  No.  18.)  The  undersigned,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  0/ 
the  Hon.  Canal  Board,  of  the  12th  inst,  have  measured  the  materi- 
als estimated  to  E.  H.  Munger  &  Co.,  contractors  for  the  Erie  ba- 
sin, at  Buffalo,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  stone  estimated  as  above,  were  procured  from  the  rock  exca- 
vation on  section  three  of  the  enlargement,  and  from  the  quarries 
near  Black  Rock.  Of  the  former,  the  undersigned  found  by  mea- 
suring the  section  as  excavated,  to  amount  to  7,015  cubic  yards,  and. 
of  the  latter,  (as  correctly  as  the  uneven  ground  and  the  irregular 
masses  of  detached  stone  would  permit,)  5,974  cubic  yards.  To  the 
last  quantity  should  be  added  280  cubic  yards,  hauled  from  the 
quarry  by  Mr.  Driggs,  the  canal  superintendent,  for  the  use  of  the 
State,  after  the  estimate  was  made  by  Mr.  Cole,  the  assistant  engi- 
neer, as  appears  by  bis  receipt,  given  for  this  amount.  There  is 
also  200  cubic  yards  of  large  stone  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  pur- 
chased by  the  contractors,  of  the  United  States,  to  be  added  to  the 
above.  Of  the  stone  excavated  on  section  three,  Mr.  Cole  has 
classed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  as  small  or  loose  stone, 
suitable  for  crib-work,  and  the  residue  as  large  stone,  for  the 
wall  on  the  cribs.  This- is  probably  as  correct  a  classification  of  the 
stone  as  can  be  made  until  they  are  measured  in  the  boat,  when  car- 
ried to  the  cribs  in  the  lake.  This  classification  makes  6,484  cubic 
yards  of  stone  suitable  for  wall,  and  8,015  cubic  yards  of  loose  stone, 
suitable  for  crib-work,  in  all,  13,499  cubic  yards,  being  390  cubic 
yards  more  than  was  estimated  to  the  contractors  by  Mr.  Cole,  Feb. 
1, 1819. 

The  iron,  timber,  and  piling  that  has  been  estimated  to  the  con- 
tractors, have  all  been  carefully  measured  by  Mr.  Hurd  and  his  as- 
sistants, and  found  to  be  as  measured  by  Mr.  Cole,  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions.  Mr.  Hurd  found  540  cubic  feet  more  soft  timber, 
and  3,141  feet  B.  M.  of  plank  than  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Cole,  and 
1,434  feet  less  oak  timber  than  estimated  to  the  contractors.  Mr. 
Cole  says  the  contractors  used  a  large  part  of  the  white  oak  timber 
after  it  was  estimated  in  building  their  cranes  for  hoisting  stone  and 
constructing  their  coffer  dams  across  the  canal  on  section  three. 
White  oak  timber  is  now  in  use  for  the  above  purposes  on  the  work. 
It  is  proper  to  state  to  the  board  that  the  estimate  of  materials  made 
by  Mr.  Cole  for  the  Erie  basin,  were  based  upon  the  actual  measure- 
ments of  the  timber  and  stone,  as  they  were  found  in  piles  or  masses 
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^ith  the  exception  of  the  stone  taken  from  section  three,  which 
measured  by  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the  pit  from  which  they 
were  excavated.  The  measurement  of  stone  made  by  Mr.  Hurd  the 
early  part  of  the  present  month,  were  made  from  the  irregular  and 
detached  masses  and  piles,  scattered  oyer  uneven  ground,  covered 
more  or  less  with  snow,  rendering  it  impossible  to  measure  the  sec- 
tion pit,  or  to  arrive  at  the  quantity  with  any  great  degree  of  accu- 
racy. 246  cubic  yards  of  the  stone  excavated  on  section  three,  were 
taken  away  by  Mr.  Driggs,  superintendent  for  the  State  pier  at  Black 
Rock,  after  they  were  estimated,  and  before  the  measurement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hurd.  Before  the  final  estimate  is  made  on  section 
three,  it  will  be .  re-measured,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  present 
measurement,  (there  being  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  present 
and  former  measurements.) 

The  locality  of  the  several  materials  estimated  is  as  follows: 
6,599  cubic  yards  of  stone  on  the  banks  of  section  three. 
5,974  "  "         at  United  States  quarry  at  Black  Bock. 

4>25  "  c<        taken  by  superintendent. 

14,286  c.  feet  of  soft  timber  for  cribs  delivered  at  basin. 

£  mile  below  Black  Rock,  O.  lock, 
on  bank  of  Tonawanda  and  Ransom 

creeks, 
at  Black  Rock  quarry, 
in  canal  £  mile  below  Black  Rock  dam. 
on  north  bank  of  Tonawanda  creek. 
6,624  feet  b.  m.  6  inch  plank  delivered  at  basin. 
5,016        «  3  "  "  « 

35,100      "6  at  Miner's  mill,  on  Ransom's  creek. 

1,404        "  3  "  «  <c  " 

1,100  1.  feet  piling  now  driven  in  basin. 
1 ,000  pounds  wrought  iron  spike  and  nails  in  Sutton's  office,  Chip- 

peway-streel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  Feb'y  27,  1849. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)        CHARLES  B  STUART, 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 
DAVIS  HURD, 

Resident  Engineer. 

GEORGE  COLE, 

Assistant  Engineer. 


7,775 

« 

CC 

9,576 

« 

a 

365 

(4 

oak 

113 

CC 

U 

88 

« 

CC 

"(Ex.  No.  19.)  To  the  Canal  Commissioner  of  the  third  division  - 
of  the  New- York  canals:  Sir,  la  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the 
report  of  27ih  February  last,  made  by  the  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, the  resident  engineer  of  the  western  residency,  and  the 
assistant  engineer  al  Buffalo,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  materials 
procured  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  basin  that  "  before  the  final 
estimate  is  made  on  section  three,  it  will  be  re-measured  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  present  estimate."  We,  the  undersigned  have, 
according  to  your  direction,  carefully  re-measured  the  rock  excava- 
tion on  said  section.  To  secure  greater  accuracy  we  divided  the 
'work  into  short  sections  or  stations,  and  by  levels  and  measurements 
have,  we  believe,  arrived  at  the  correct  quantity  as  nearly  as  is  prac- 
ticable, and  which,  according  to  our  computations,  amounts  to  5,011 
cubic  yards,  being  2,034  cubic  yards  less  than  stated  in  the  report 
above  mentioned.      Which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Buffalo,  21th  April  ,.18t9. 

DAVIS  SURD, 

Resident  Engineer. 
STEPHEN  F.  GOODING, 
(  Assistant  Engineer. 


[Assembly,  No.  158.] 
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(Ex.  No.  24.)    Abstract  ef  Propositions,  enlargement  Erie  canal  d 

Pendlekmt  received  June  19*A,  1849. 

Hum*.  feetioa  11.  Saetioa  12.    Section  13.        8eetim  14. 

J.  V.  E.  Vedder,. ......  $77,083  25  $44,762  50 

JohnD.  Fay&  Co.....  68,516  00     

Seymour  Scovell, $63,927  $69,190  99,009  00  66,557  75 

Jonathan  Bald wio, 69,746    63,941  96,388  00  66,506  50 

•Solomon  Parmalee, ....  45,027    46,862  65,164  00  42,773  00 

S.Bellenger, 54,643  25     

A.  P.  McDonald, 38,813    45,375  56,825  00  37,978  35 

H.  A.  Harrington,. 50,109    53,233  60,935  00  40,538  50 

Ira  E.  Phillips  &  Co...     57,844    58,890  62,203  00  38,957  00 

A.  Webster, 39,055    39,650  48,457  00  32,862  00 

Elisha  Heacock, 50,162    ,    

Jonas  Ingrahani, 41,945    42,290  53,003  00  35,919  00 

John  B.  Lee, 55,202    T2,707  69,496  00  56,949  00 

George  W.  Peck  &  Co..  61,849    64,460  78,460  00  61,142  00 

•G.  H.  Boughton, 68,463  00  38,521  75 

Sam'l  Buell  &  Co 54,717    51,838  59,864  50  37,220  50 

James  F.  Royce, 74,034    63,282  68,705  00  43,524  00 

Austin  Simons, 49,233    50,055  69,310  00  42,289  00 

IraMinick&Co 43,720    44,436  58,704  00  39,059  00 

•Charles  A.  Donalds  &  Co  42,340    39,857  48,612  00  32,989  00 

Wm.  Adams, 

John  P.  Smith, 45,686    47,127  61,115  00  41,289  06 

EliasSims, 54,366' 

J.  B.  Ransom, 47,408    46,428  68,687  00  44,322  06 

•Wm.  Buell,  Jr.,  &  Co. .  48,750    49,758  63,008  00  34,973  70 

*  P«r*oa«  to  whom  contracts  wen  d*clar«4. 
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The  undersigned  hereby  propose  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  to  construct,  and  in  all  respects  complete  sections 
eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement, 
on  the  mountain  ridge  between  Sulphur  spring  and  Tonawanda 
creek,  to  which  prices  are  affixed  in  the  above  schedule;  and  on  the 
acceptance  of  this  proposal,  we  do  hereby  bind  ourselves  to  enter 
into  a  written  contract  with  the  Canal  Commissioners,  at  such  time 
as  shall  be  required  by  them  or  either  of  them,  and  give  the  required 
bond  and  surety,  signed  by  ourselves  and  at  least  two  other  respon-  . 
sible  persons,  for  the  performance  of  the  said  work,  for  the  conside- 
ration, and  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proposition. 
Dated  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1849. 

WM.  BUELL,  J*., 
H,  N.  SHERWOOD, 
JAMES  OSWALD. 

Gvahahty. — We»  the  undersigned,  for  ralue  received,  hereby 
engage,  and  by  these  presents  do  guaranty  to  the  Canal  Commission- 
ers of  the  State  of  New-York,  that  Wm.  Buell,  Jr.,  H.  N.  Sherwood, 
and  James  Oswald,  who  have  made  the  foregoing  proposition  for 
constructing  section  Nos.  11,  IS,  13  and  14  of  enlarged  Erie  canal* 
■  on  the  mountain  ridge  between  Sulphur  spring  and  Tonawanda 
creek,  shall,  on  the  acceptance  of  said  proposal,  and  at  such  time  and 
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place  as  may  be  required  by  said  Commissioners,  ester  into  written 

contract  with  them,  or  their  successors  in  office,  and  give  the  bond 

and  surety  therein  -mentioned,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 

terms  and  conditions  of  said  proposal. 

S.  B.  PIPER, 

L.  A.  SPAULDING. 

>  • 

I,  Abijah  H.  Moss,  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Lockport,  certify 
that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Sherburn  B.  Piper  and  Lyman 
A.  Spaulding,  who  have  executed  the  foregoing  guaranty,  and  that 
they  are  men  of  good  character,  and  in  my  opinion  are  good  and  re- 
sponsible. A.  H.  MOSS,  Supervisor. 

We  consent  to  become  sureties  for  Wm.  Buell,  Jr.,  H.  N.  Sher- 
wood and  James  Oswald,  in  any  contract  made  with  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, under  the  foregoing  proposition. 

S.  B.  PIPER, 

L.  A.  SPAULDING. 

Endorsed  (copy)  No.  15,  Wm.  Buell,  Jr.  &  Co.,  accepted  26th 
June,  1849,  for  section  13.  JACOB  HINDS, 


Enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal — Proposal 
for  excavation. 
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The  undersigned  hereby  propose  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  New- York,  to  construct,  and  in  all  respects  complete 
lections  Nos.  thirteen  and* fourteen  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  on 
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the  mountain  ridge  between  Sulphur  spring  and  Tonawanda  creek, 
to  which  prices  are  affixed  in  the  above  schedule;  and  on  the  accep- 
tance of  this  proposal,  I  do  hereby  bind  myself  to  enter  into  a  written 

contract  with  the  Canal  Commissioners  at  such  time  as  shall  be  re- 

i 

quired  by  them  or  either  of  them,  and  give  the  required  bond  and 
surety,  signed  by  mjself  and  at  least  two  other  responsible  persons, 
for  the  performance  of  the  said  work,  for  the  consideration,  and  at  the 
prices  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proposition.  Dated,  on  the  7th 
day  of  June,  1849. 

G.  H.  BOUGHTON. 

Guaranty. — I,  the  undersigned,  for  value  received,  hereby  en- 
gage, and  by  these  presents  do  guaranty  to  the  Canal  Commissioners 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  that  George  H.  Bo  ugh  ton,  who  has  made 
the  foregoing  proposition  for  constructing  lections  Nos.  thirteen  and 
fourteen  of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  on  the  mountain  ridge  between 
Sulphur  spring  and  Tonawanda  creek,  shall,  on  the  acceptance  of  said 
proposal,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  required  by  said  Com- 
missioners, enter  into  written  contract  with  them,  or  their  successors 
in  office,  and  give  the  bond  and  surety  therein  mentioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  proposal. 

WM.  BUELL. 

I,  the  undersigned,  county  judge,  certify  that  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  William  Buell,  who  has  executed  the  foregoing 
guaranty,  and  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  character,  and  in  my  opinion 
is  good  and  Responsible. 

H.  GARDNER,  County  Judge. 

I  consent  to  become  surety  for  George  H.  Boughton,  in  any  con- 
tract  h  the  Canal   Commissioners,  under  the  foregoing  pro- 

position. 

WM.  BUELL. 

Endorsed  (copy)  No.  15,  Geo.  H.  Boughton,  accepted  26th  June, 

1849,  for  section  14. 

JACOB  HINDS,  Commissioner. 
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(  EXHIBIT  No.  27.  )— Enlargement  of  the  Erie  cmal—PropotaU 

for  excavation. 
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The  undersigned  hereby  propose  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  New-York,  to  construct,  and  in  all  respects  complete 
sections  Nos.  11,  12,  13  and  14  of  the  west  line  of  the  Erie  canal 
enlaigement9  on  the  mountain*  ridge  between  Sulphur  springs  and 
Tonawanda  creek,  to  which  prices  are  affixed  in  the  above  schedule; 
and  on  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal,  we  do  hereby  bind  ourselves 
to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  Canal  Commissioners,  at 
suth  time  as  shall  be  required  by  them  or  either  of  them,  and  give 
the  required  bond  and  surety,  signed  by  C.  A.  Danolds,  J*  M.  K. 
Hilton,  and  C.  H.  Moore,  and  at  least  two  other  responsible  persons 
for  the  performance  of  the  said  work,  for  the  consideration,  and  at 
the  prices  mentioned  in  the  forgoing  proposition.  Dated  on  the  6th 
day  of  June,  1849.  CHAS.  A.  DANOLDS, 

J.  M.  K,  HILTON, 
C.  H.  MOORE. 

Guabantt. — We,  the  undersigned,  for  value  received,  hereby  en- 
gage, and  by  these  presents  do  guaranty  to  the  Canal  Commissioners 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  that  C.  A.  Danolds,  J.  M.  E.  Hilton  and 
C.  H.  Moore,  who  have  made  the  foregoing  proposition  for  con* 
structing  sections  Nos.  11, 12, 13  and  14  of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal, 
on  the  mountain  ridge,  between  Sulphur-spring  and  Tonawanda 
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creek,  shall,  on  the  acceptance  of  said  proposal,  and  at  such  time  anl 

place  as  may  be  required  by  said  Commissioners)  enter  into  written 

contract  with  them,  or  their  successrs  in  office,  and  give  the  bond 

and  surety  therein  mentioned,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 

terms  and  conditions  of  said  proposal. 

JOHN  STARKWEATHER,  \l.  ■  1 
C.  A.  HARRINGTON,         [*.  s.J 

I,  Henry  R.  Curtis,  county  judge  of  Orleans  county,  certify  that  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  Starkweather  and  Harrington,  who 
have  executed  the  foregoing  guaranty,  and  that  they  are  men  of  good 
character,  and  in  toy  opinion  are  good  and  responsible. 

H.  R.  CURTIS,  County  Judge. 

We  consent  to  become  sureties  for  Chas.  A.  Daniels,  J.  M.  K. 

Hilton  and  C.  H.  Moore,'  in  any  contract  made  with  the  Canal  Com* 

jnissioners,  under  the  foregoing  proposition. 

JOHN  STARKWEATHER, 
*  C.  A.  HARRINGTON, 

Endorstd  (copy)  No.  20,  Chas.  A.  Danolds  &  Co.,  accepted  2,6th 
June,  1849,  for  section  12.  JACOB  HINDS,  Commissioner. 

The  above  acceptance  is  on  condition  that  Charles  A.  Danolds  & 
Co.,  furnish  additional  bail  that  shall  be  considered  competent  by  the 
Commissioner  and  resident  engineer,  Davis  Hurd. 

JACOB  HINDS,  Commissioner. 

(EXHIBIT  No.  28.) — Enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal;  proposals  for 

Excavation. 
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The  above  prices  are  for  the  western  ronte  as  to  section  12,  13*and 
14|  if  either  of  the  other  routes  is  adopted,  my  price  for  earth  exca- 
vation is  the  same  as  section  eleven. 

» 

The  undersigned  hereby  proposes  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  New-York,  to  construct,  and  in  all  respects  complete 
sections  No.  11,  12, 13  and  14,  or  either  of  them  of  the  Erie  canal 
enlargement,  on  the  mountain  ridge  between  Sulphur  Springs  and 
Tonawanda  Creek,  to  which  prices  are  affixed  in  the  above  schedule; 
and  on  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal,  1  do  hereby  bind  myself  to  enter 
into  a  written  contract  with  the  Canal  Commissiones  at  such  time  as 
shall  be  required  by  them  or  either  of  them,  and  give  the  required 
bond  and  surety,  signed  by  myself  and  at  least  two  other  responsible 
persons,  for  the  performance  of  the  said  work,  for  the  consideration, 
and  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proposition.  Dated  on 
the  19th  day  of  June,  1849. 

A.  WEBSTER, 

Guakaotv. — We,  the  undersigned,  for  value  received,  hereby  enr 
gage,  and  by  these  presents  do  guaranty  to  the  Canal  Commissioners 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  that  Alanson  Webster,  who  has  made  the 
foregoing  proposition  for  constructing  sections  No.  11, 12, 13  and  14, 
or  either  of  them,  of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  on  the  mountain  ridge, 
between  Sulphur  Springs  and  Tonawanda  creek,  shall,  on  the  accept- 
ance of  said  proposal,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  requir- 
ed by  said  Commissioners,  enter  into  written  contract  with  them,  or 
their  successors  in  office,  and  give  the  bond  and  surety  therein  men- 
tioned for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
said  proposal.  ELIJAH  FORD, 

JONAS  1NGRAHAM. 

I,  Horatio  Warren,  supervisor  of  the  4th  ward  of  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  wUh  Elijah  Ford  and 
Jonas  Ingraham,  who  have  executed  the  foregoing  guaranty,  and  that 
they  are  men  of  good  character,  and  in  my  opinion  are  good  and  re- 
sponsible. HORATIO  WARREN. 

We  eonsent  to  become  sureties  for  Alanson  Webster  in  any  con- 
tract made  with  the  Canal  Commissioners,  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
positions. ELIJAH  FORD, 

JONAS  INGRAHAM. 
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(EXHIBIT  No.  29.) — Enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal— proposals 
for  excavation.     Copy  JVo.  1 9,  Ira  Mirick  $  Co. 
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The  undersigned  hereby  proposes  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of, 
the  State  of  New- York,  to  construct,  and  in  all  respects  complete 
sections  number  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen,  of  the  Erie 
canal  enlargement,  on  the  mountain  ridge  between  Sulphur  springand 
Tonawanda  creek,  to  which  prices  are  affixed  in  the  above  schedule  ; 
and  on  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal,  we  do  hereby  bind  ourselves 
to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  Canal  Commissioners  at  such 
time  as  shall  be  required  by  them  or  either  of  them,  and  give  the  re- 
quired bond  and  surety,  signed  by  Ira  Mirick,  Hiram  Mirick,  and 
J.  W.Goodrich,  and  at  least  two  other  responsible  persons,  for  the 
performance  of  the  said  work,  for  the  consideration,  and  at  the  prices 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proposition.  Dated  on  the  19th  day  of 
June,  1849. 

Guakanty. — We,  the  udersigned,  for  value  received,  hereby  en- 
gage, and  by  these  presents  do  guaranty  to  the  Canal  Commissioners 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  that  Ira  Mirick,  Hiram  Mirick,  and  Jonas  W. 
Goodrich,  who  have  made  the  foregoing  proposition  for  constructing 
sections  number  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen,  Erie  canal  en- 
largement, shall,  on  the  acceptance  of  said  proposal,  and  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  required  by  said  Commissioners,  enter  into  writ* 
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ten  contract  whh  them,  or  tbeir  successors  in  (Ace,  and  give  the 
bond  and  surety  therein  mentioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  said  proposal*  D.  CHAPMAM. 

N.  B.  CASWELL. 

I,  John  Layton,  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Lyons,  certify  that  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  David  Chapman,  and  Napoleon  B. 
Caswell,  who  have  executed  the  foregoing  guaranty,  and  that  they 
are  men  of  good  character,  and  in  my  opinion  arc  good  and  responsi- 
ble. JOHN  LAYTON. 

« 

We  consent  to  become  sureties  for  Ira  Mirick,  Hiram  Mirick,  and 
James  W.  Goodrich,  in  any  contract  made  with  the  Canal  Commit* 
skmers,  under  tbe  foregoing  proposition. 

D.  CHAPMAN, 

N.  B.  CASWELL. 


Enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal — Proposals 
for  excavation. 


u  &  12. 

Both  or 
nothing. 
13  fc  14. 
.  Both  or 
nothing. 
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The  undersigned  hereby  propose  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  New-York,  to  construct,  and  in  all  respects  complete 
sections  No.  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen,  of  the  Erie  canal 
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enlargement,  on  the  mountain  ridge  from  Sulphur  Spring  to  Ton** 
wanda  creek,  to  which  prices  are  affixed  in  the  above  schedule ;  and 
on  (he  acceptance  of  this  proposal  by  the  Canal  Commissioners,  do 
hereby  bind  myself  to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  Canal 
Commissioners  at  such  time  as  shall  be  required  by  them  or  either  of 
them,  and  give  the  required  bond  and  surety,  signed  by  Solomon 
Parmele,  and  at  least  two  other,  responsible  persons,  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  said  work,  for  the  consideration,  and  at  the  prices  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  proposition.  Dated  on  the  7th  day  of  June, 
.1849.    '  SOLOMON  PARMELE. 

Guaranty. — We,  the  undersigned,  for  value  received,  hereby 
engage,  and  by  these  presents  do  guaranty  to  the  Canal  Commission- 
ers of  the  State  of  New- York,  that  Solomon  Parmele  who  has  made 
the  foregoing  proposition  for  constructing  sections  No, 

of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  on  the  mountain 
ridge  between  Sulphur  Spring  and  Tonawanda  creek,  shall,  on  the 
acceptance  of  said  proposal,  and#  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
required  by  said  Commissioners,  enter  into  written  contract  with  them, 
or  their  successors  in  office,  and  give,  the  bond  and  surety  therein" 
mentioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  said  proposal.  JAMES  G.  PORTER. 

L.  F.  BOWEN. 

I  Abijah  H.  Moss  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Lockport,  certify  that 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  James  G.  Porter  and  Levi  F.  Bowen, 
who  have  executed  the  foregoing  guaranty,  and  that  they  are  men  of 
good  character^  and  in  my  opinion  are  good  and  responsible. 

A.  H.  MOSS,  Supervisor. 

We  consent  to  become  sureties  for  Solomon  Parmele,  in  any  con- 
tract made  with  the  Canal  Commissioners,  under  the  foregoing 
propositions.  WILLIAM  KEEP: 

CHAUNCEY  KEEP. 

CHARLES  KEEP. 

Edorsed  (copy)  No.  5,  Solomon  Parmele,  accepted  26th  June 

1849,  for  section  11. 

JACOB  HINDS,  Conmiss'tner. 
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(EXHIBIT  No.  31.)     Enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal^JPropasal* 

for  Excavation. 
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The  undersigned  hereby  propose  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State"  of  New- York,  to  construct,  and  in  ajl  respects  complete  sec- 
tion No.  11,  12, 13  and  14  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  on  the  moun- 
tain ridge  between  Sulphur  spring  and  Tonawanda  creek,  to  which 
prices  are  affixed  in  the  above  schedule;  and  on  the  acceptance  of 
this  proposal  I,  A.  P.  Mc  Donald,  hereby  bind  myself  to  enjter  into 
a  written  contract  with  the  Canal  Commissioners  at  such  time  as  shall 
be  required  by  them  or  either  of  them,  and  give  the  required  bond 
and  surety,  signed  by  myself  and  at  least  two  other  responsible  per- 
sons  for  the  performance  of  the  said  work,  for  the  consideration,  and 
at  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proposition.     Dated  on  the 

6th  day  of  June,  1819.  A.TP.  McDONALD. 

i 
Guakantv. — We,  the  undersigned,  for  value  received,  hereby  en- 
gage, and  by  these  presents  do  guaranty  to  the  Canal  Commissioners 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  that  A.  P.  Mc  Donald,  who  has  made  the 
foregoing  proposition  for  constructing  section  No.  11, 12,  13  and  14, 
of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  on  the  mountain  ridge  between  Sulphur 
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springs  and  Tonawanda  creek  shall,  on  the  acceptance  of  said  pro- 
posal,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  required  by  said  Com* 
mission ers,  enter  into  written  contract  with  them^  or  their  successor* 
in  office,  and  give  the  bond  and  surety  therein  mentioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  proposal. 

L.  H.  PHILLIPS' 
E.  L.  PHILLIPS. 

I,  Elihu  J.  Baldwin,  supervisor  of  5th  ward  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  withE.  L.  Phillips  and  L.  H, 
Phillips,  who  have  executed  the  foregoing  guarranty,  and  that  they 
are  men  of  good  character,  and  in  my  opinion  are  good  and  respon- 
sible. E.  J.  BALDWIN. 

We  consent  to  become  sureties  for  A.  P.  Mc  Donald,  in  any  con- 
tract made  with  the  Canal  Commissioners  under  the  foregoing 
propositions.  L.  H.  PHILLIPS. 

E.  L.  PHILLIPS. 


(  EXHIBIT  No.  32.  )— Enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal— Proposals 

for  excavation. 
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The  undersigned  hereby  propose  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  New-York,  to  construct,  and  in  all  respects  complete 
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v  sections  No.  11, 12, 13  and  14  or  either  of  them,  of  the  Erie  canal 
enlargement,  on  the  mountain  ridge  between  Sulphur  Spring  and 
Tonawanda  creek,  to  which  prices  are  affixed  in  the  above  schedule  ; 
Ind  on  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal  I  do  hereby  bind  myself  to 
enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  Canal  Commissioners  at  such 
time  as  shall  be  required  by  them  or  either  of  them,  and  give  the 
required  bond  and  surety,  signed  by  myself  and  at  least  two  other 
responsible  persons,  for  the  performance  of  the  said  work,  for  the 
consideration,  and  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proposi- 
tion.   Dated  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1849. 

JONAS  INGRAHAM. 


(  EXHIBIT  No.  33.  )— Enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal— Proposals 

for  excavation* 
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The  undersigned  hereby  propose  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  New-York,  to  construct,  and  in  all  respects  complete 
sections  number  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen,  of  the  fine 
canal  enlargement,  on  the  mountain  ridge  between  Sulphur  spring  and 
Tonawanda  creek,  to  which  prices  are  affixed  in  the  above  schedule ; 
and  on  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal,  we  do  hereby  bind  ourselves 
to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  Canal  Commissioners  at  such 
time  as  shall  be  required  by  them  or  either  of  them,  and  give  the  re* 
quired  bond  and  surety,  signed  by  ourselves,  and  at  least  two  other 
responsible  persons,  for  the  performance  of  the  said  work,  for  the 
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eonsideratiop,  and  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proposi- 
tion.    Dated  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1849. 

SAMUEL  BUEL. 

GEORGE  ANTHONY. 

Guarantt. — We,  the  undersigned,  for  value  received,  hereby  en- 
gage, and  by  these  presents  do  guaranty  to  the  Canal  Commissioner* 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  that  Samuel  Buel  and  George  Anthony, 
who  have  made  the  foregoing  proposition  for  constructing,  section 
numbers  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen,  of  the  enlarged  Erie 
canal  on  the  mountain  ridge  between  Sulphur  spring  and  Tonawanda 
creek,  shall,  on  the  acceptance  of  said  proposal,  and  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  required  by  said  Commissioners*  enter  into  writ- 
ten contract  with  them,  or  their  successors  in  office,  and  give  the  bond 
and  surety  therein  mentioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 

terms  and  conditions  of  said  proposal.  v 

RANSOM  MILLER. 

ISAAC  G.  COLLINS. 

I.  James  Warner,  Supervisor  of  the  Urtrn  of  Yates,  certify  that  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  Ransom  Miller,  and  Isaac  Collins  who 
have  executed  the  foregoing  guaranty,  and  that  they  are  men  of  good; 
character,  and  in  my  opinion  are  good  and  responsible. 

We  consent  to  become  sureties  for  Samuel  Buel  And  George  An- 
thony, in  any  contract  made  with  the  Canal  Commissioners,  under  the 
foregoing  propositions.  RANSOM  MILLER. 

ISAAC  G.  COLLINS. 

(EX.  No.  35.)  STATE  OF  NEW- YORK: 

Canal  Department,    7 
Albany,  Feb.  12,  1849.     } 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Canal  Board : 
Resolved,  "  That  George  Cole,  assistant  engineer  and  Davis  Hurd, 
resident  engineer,  be  directed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor,  to  re-measure  and  re-estimate  the  materials  for 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  basin,  at  Buffalo,  and  that  they  explain 
how  the  difference  in  the  former  estimates,  made  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Hurd,  occurred,  and  that  they  state  in  writing,  the  locality  of  the' 
several  meterials  so  estimated." 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  extract  from  the  minutes. 

F.  H.  RUGGLES, 
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(Exhibit  Mo.  36.)    Copy  of  PkSUpi  and  Moore's  contract  for 
1  and  2,  Erie  canal  enlargement  at  Buffalo. 

Excavation  Contract. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  concluded  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  between  Lyman 
H.  Phillips,  of  the  town  of  Gaines,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  and  Ze- 
bulon  Moore,  of  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  of  the  one  part,  and 
the  Canat  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New- York,  of  the  other  part; 
whereby  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  as  follows:  The  said  Lyman  H. 
Phillips  and  Zebulon  Moore  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  construct, 
and  to  finish  so  far  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
or  the  Chief  Engineer  for  the  time  being  in  their  employ,  in  a  good, 
substantial  and  workmanlike  manner,  all  that  part  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  canal  which  is  included  in  section  one  and  two,  between 
Buffalo  and  Black  Rock.  The  construction  and  finishing  of  said  sec- 
tions one  and  two  as  above  to  be  in  all  respects,  according  to  the  ex- 
cavation specifications  hereunto  annexed,  and  which  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  part  of  this  contract.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  if  at 
any  time  any  overseer  or  workman  employed  by  said  contractors 
toll  be  declared  to  be  unfaithful  or  incompetent  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer having  charge  of  said  work  for  the  time  being,  the  contractors 
on  notice  of  such  declaration  shall  forthwith  dismiss  such  person,  and 
shall  no  longer  employ  him  on  any  part  of  the  work. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  all  earth  necessarily  excavated  for 
the  prism  of  said  canal,  or  to  form  the  requisite  berm  and  towing- 
path  banks,  to  make  room  for  lining  or  puddling,  or  to  form  a  sui- 
table foundation  for  banks,  puddle  walls,  slope,  vertical  or  pavement 
wall  and  docking,  or  for  permanent  back  drains  and  receiver  pits, 
shall  be  measured  and  estimated  as  excavation,  and  in  cases  where 
earth  necessarily  excavated  is  not  removed  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  or  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  canal, 
to  form  the  adjoining  bank  or  banks,  no  estimate  for  embankment 
shall  be  made.  And  whenever  the  prism  of  the  canal  does  not  re- 
quire  any  excavation,  or  falls  short  of  being  sufficient  to  form  the 
adjoining  or  opposite  bank  or  banks,  then  the  materials  necessary  to 
complete  such  embankment  shall  be  taken  from  the  nearest  surplus 
excavation,  or  such  other  place  as  the  aforesaid  engineer  may  direct. 

When  materials  for  lining  the  bottom  of  canal  or  face  of  banks,  or 
for  puddle  stuff,  are  obtained  from  the  same  place,  or  within  four 
hundred  feet  of  the  same  place  as  the  other  parts  of  the  same  bank, 
the  same  shall  be  estimated  as  embankment  only  ;  but  for  the  pud- 


'. 
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died  eajtb  shall  be  allowed  an  additional  quantity  of  one-fourth  for 
compression  in  puddling;  and  when  materials  for  lining  or  puddle  are 
obtained  otherwise  than  as  mentioned  above,  then  the  lining  and  pud- 
dled earth  with  an  allowance  as  above  for  compression  shall  be  esti- 
mated as  lining,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  lining  and  puddled 
materials  shall  be  deducted  from  the  embankment  in  which  they  may 
be  placed.  The  compensation  for  the  labor  of  puddling,  will  be  for 
the  work  after  the  materials  are  delivered,  to  be  measured  after  the 
puddling  is  completed. 

When  gravel  is  required  to  face  the  bank,  or  to  cover  rocky  bank 
or  bottom,  to  prepare  them  for  impervious  lining,  or  puddling,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  it  shall  be  estimated  as  embankment  or  lining  on 
the  principles  above  stated,  except  when  moved  over  100  feet  and 
placed  in  fear  of  slope  wall  or  on  top  of  pavement  wall,  it  shall,  in 
all  cases  be  estimated  as  lining. 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed,  that  all  channels  for  streams  that 

pass  through  the  culverts  or  aqueducts,  or  from  waste-weirs,  loca- 
ted on  the  work  embraced  in  this  contract,  shall,  if  not  excepted,  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  this  contract*  and  shall  be  excavated  or  em;  * 
bafaked  as  laid  out  ai\d  directed  by  the  aforesaid  engineer.  And 
when  there  shall  be  earth  to  be  excavated  from  the  pit  of  any  aque- 
.  duct,  culvert,  waste-weir,  or  lock,  located  on  or  contiguous  to  the 
work  herein  contacted  for,  that  may  advantageously  be  deposited  in 
embankment  within  the  limits  of  this  contract,  the  said  engineer 
shall  have  power  to  direct  the  same  to  be  done,  and  the  amount  of 
the  same  to  be  deducted  from  the  final  account  of  this  contract.  And 
the  embankment  for  all  bridge  landings  aid  other  work  necessary  to. 
complete  the  canal  up  to  waste- weirs  and  aqueducts,  and  over  cul- 
verts located  on  the  work  herein  contracted  for,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  shall  have  such  height,  width,  and 
slopes,  as  may  be  directed  by  said  engineer. 

All  of  the  work  done  on  the  channels  of  the  streams  above  peti- 
tioned, and  the  ditches  and  back  drains,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  in  determining  the  quantities  to  be  paid  for,  under  this  con- 
tract as  the  section  or  prism  of  the  canal,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
materials  excavated  from  a  creek,  channel,  ditch  or  other  permanent  . 
drain,  and  deposited  in  the  banks  of  the  canal  or  from  the  prism  of 
the  canal  and  deposited  in  a  bridge  or  other  necessary  bank  beyond  ' 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  be  paid  for,  except  as  excavation  only,  unless  it 
shall  have  been  removed  and  deposited  200  ft  from  the  place  excavated* 
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No  public  or  private  road  that  crosses  or  intersects  the  line  of  said 
canal  shall  be  obstructed  by  excavation  or  otherwise,  until  directions 
shall  be  given  by  said  engineer  to  complete,  the  canal  across  said 

road  or  highway,  nor  shall  any  crops  of  grain,  grass,  or  vegetables, 
nor  any  dwelling  house  or  other  building  on  said  line  be  disturbed, 
unless  by  direction  of  said  engineer. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  said  contractors,  that  the  work 
hereby  contracted  to  be  done,  shall,  as  far  as  may  be  required  by  the 
aforesaid  engineer,  be  prosecuted  so  as  to  facilitate,  and  not  to  in- 
commode the  prosecution  of  contracts  for  adjoining  or  contiguous 
work. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  this  contract,  in  every  respect,  shall 
be  prosecuted  in  such  order,  and  at  such  places  in  the  work,  and  at 
such  times  and  seasons  as  the  Canal  Commissioners,  or  either  of 
them,  or  the  said  engineer,  may  direct ;  and  particular  reference 
shall  at  all  times  be  had  to  the  navigation  of  said  Erie  canal,  and  the 
work  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  or  interfere  with 
the  navigation  and  use  of  the  same :  And  all  precautionary  measures 
that  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  said  Commissioners,  or  either  of 
them,  or  said  engineer,  to  guard  the  said  navigation  agaiist  the  dan- 
ger of  interruption  by  the  prosecution  of  this  contract,  shall  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  said  contractors. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  mutually  agreed  that  the  said  contractors 
will  perform  the  work  embraced  in  this  contract,  and  also,  that  the 
said  Commissioners  will  pay  in  full  compensatipn  for  the  same,  the 
•following  sums,  and  at  the  following  rates : 

For  section  No.  1,  as  follows,  viz: 

For  excavation  of  rock  sixty-five  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
u  "  earth,  ten  cents        "  " 

"  puddled  materia],  thirty  cents        "  " 

"  white  oak  timber,  twelve  cents      rt  foot. 

"  hemlock  timber,  nine  cents  a  a 

"  hemlock  boards,  plank,  &c,  nine  dollars  per  M.  feet,  b.  m. 

For  bearing  piles,  thirty  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  pile. 

For  vertical  or  battered  wall,  laid  dry,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  • 

For  sheet  piling  and  battening  to  same,  ten  dollars  per  M.  feet, 
board  measure.  * 
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-    Pumping,  bailing,  and  draining,  including  putting  m  and  taking 
out  all  coffer  dams,  sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole*      , 

For  section  No.  two,  as  follows,  viz  : 

excavation  of  rock,  sixty-five  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
excavation  of  earth,  ten  cents    •    "  " 

puddled  material,  thirty  cents       v"  " 

white  oak  timber,  eleven,  cents,      "  foot, 

hemlock  timber,  nine  cents,  "  " 

hemlock  boards,  plank  &c,  nine  dollars  -per  M.  feet,  board 
measure. 

For  bearing  piles,  thirty  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  .pile. 

vertical  or  battered  wall,  laid  dry,  eighty  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
sheet  piling  and  battening  to  same,  ten  dollars  per  M.  feet, 
board  measure. 

Pumping,  bailing,  and  draining,  including  putting  in  and  taking 
out  all  coffer  dams,  sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole. 

The  prices  above  specified  are  to  be  in  full  compensation  for  all 
the  materials  and  labor  required  to  put  the  same  into  the  work  herein 
contracted  for,  and  complete  the  same  in  all  respects  as  provided  in 
this  contract. 

And  it  is  also  hereby  further  mutually  agreed  that  the  aforesaid 
contractors  shall  receive  and  use  in  the  work  herein  contracted  for, 
such  timber,  stone,  iron,  and  other  materials,  as  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  State  at  the  several  places  where  they  now  are  and  as  have 
been  procured  or  partially  procured  by  former  contractors,  and  allow 
therefor  the  rate  and  sums  set  opposite  each  item  or  kind  of  material 
in  the  annexed  schedule,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  same,  at  said 
rates  and  sums,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  work  done 
under  this  contract. 

And  the  said  contractors  hereby  agree  that  they  will  perform  all 
of  the  work  contracted  for,  as  specified  in  this  contract,  but  any  alter* 
ation  in  the  form,  dimensions,  location  or  materials  of  said  work, 
which  may  be  directed  by  an  acting  Canal  Commissioner,  or  said 
engineer,  shall  be  made  by  said  contractor  as  directed  and  required : 
And  when  the  work  shall  in  any  respect  be  increased  beyond  what 
la  contemplated  in  this  contract,  or  the  annexed  specifications,  such 
increase  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  similar  work  herein 


contracted  f<*,  and  whenever  the  work  shall  be  diminished  below  the 
amount  contemplated  in  this  contract,  the  contractors  hereby  agree 
that  they  will  perform  the  remaining  work  at  the  price  stipulated  in 
this  contract. 

And  to  provide  for  the  spefedy  and  just  settlement  of  this  contract, 
it  is  hereby  further  mutually  agreed,  that  the  resident  engineer,  for 
the  time  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  cm  the 
work  herein  contracted  for,  shall  in  all  cases  determine  the  amount 
Or  quantity  of  the  several  kinds  of  work  which  are  to  be  paid  for 
under  this  contract,  and  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  there- 
for, ahd  shall  within  twenty  days  after  the  work  shall,  in  all  respects, 
have  been  completed  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
contract,  present  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
and  in  case  either  of  the  parties  to  this  contract  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  final  account,  when  made  and  presented  as  above,  shall  in 
any  respect  be  incorrect,  or  that  it  is  unjust  to  either  of  the  parties 
concerned,  having  reference  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  con- 
tract, the  Canal  Commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  select  the 
chief  engineer  or  any  other  disinterested  person,  and  the  aibresaid 
contractors  shall  select  any  discreet  freeholder  residing  in  the  county 
where  the  work  embraced  in  this  contract  is  located,  and  who  shall 

•  Jiave  no  interest  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  matters  to  be  submitted  to 
him  for  decision,  and  the  two  thus  chosen  shall  select  another  of  like* 
qualification  as  the  person  last  mentioned,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  investigate  the  matters,  complained  of,  and  determine  all  ques- 
tions that  may  arise  relating  to  compensation  for  work  done  under 
this  contract,  and  when  so  made,  shall  be  binding  as  well  on  the  part 
of  the  Canal  Commissioners  as  the  aforesaid  contractors,  and  shall  in 
all  respects  be  final  anfl  conclusive. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  within  fifteen  days  from  the  expiration 
of  each  month  in  which  the  work  herein  contracted  for  shall  have 
been  prosecuted  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  con- 
tract, the  aforesaid  Commissioners  will  pay  therefor  such  sums  as 

'  shall  not,  together  with  former  payments,  exceed  the  amount  ac- 
tually due  under  this  contract,  and  within  thirty  days  after  the  work 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  aforesaid  Chief  Engineer,  have  been  com- 
pleted as  above,  the  aforesaid  Commissioners  shall  pay  to  the  said 
contractors  the  sum  which,  according  to  this  contract,  shall  remain 
due.     Provided  however,  and  it  is  expressly  covenanted  and  agreed, 
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on  the  part  of  the  said  contractors,  that  this  cdntract  shall  be  fully, 
performed  and  completed,  on  their  part,  by  the  twentieth  (20th)  day 
of  April,  in  the  yeas  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine 
(18490 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  said  engineer, 
the  said  contractors  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  prosecute  the  work  em- 
braced in  this  contract,  or  violate  any  of  its  provisions  or  perform  the 
work  in  an  improper  manner,  the  said  engineer  may  certify  the  Sam* 
in  writing,  to  said  Commissioners ;  and  in  such  case,  said  Commit* 
•oners,  or  any  one  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  certify  and  decfert 
that  this  contract  has  been  violated  and  abandoned  by  said  contrac- 
tors ;  and  on  the  making  of  such  certificate,  the  said  contract  shall  be 
deemed  abandoned,  and  said  Commissioners  may  proceed  to  contract 
.lor  the  work  with  any  other  person. 

And  the  said  contractors  further  promise  and  agree  that  they  wiU 
Mt  of  themselves  of  by  their  agent  or  agents,  give  or  sell  any  ardent 
spirits  to  their  workmen,  or  any  other  person,  on  or  near  the  line 
of  said  canal,  or  allow  any  to  be  brought  on  the  work  by  the  laborer* 
or  any  other  person.  And  the  said  contractors  hereby  further  promise 
and  agree  to  perform  the  several  stipulations  of  this  contract,  by  them* 
eelves  and  workmen  under  their  immediate  superintendence!  and.  alt 
by  sub-contract  or  sub-contractor, 

Apd  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  that  in  case 
«f  the  absence  or  inability  to  act,  of  the  said  Chief  Engineer,  then  and 
in  that  case,  the  resident  engineer  having  charge  of  the  work  em* 
braced  in  this  contract,  shall  have  and  is  hereby  vested  with  all  the 
powers  herein  before  given  to  the  aforesaid  Chief  Engineer  in  tfc* 
premises.  LYMAN  H.  PHILLIPS,    {l.  s.] 

ZEBULON  MOORE,         [i.e.]    . 
JACOB  HINDS,  CemV.     [i.'  •.  \ 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  in  presence  of  Geo.  Cole  as  to  Phil* 
lips  and  Hinds,  John  B.  King  as  to  Moore. 

Specifications  for  the  enlargemtnt  of  (he  Erie  canal  from  the  city 

of  Buffalo  to  Black  Rock  harbor.    ' 

The  canal  shall  be  150  feet  wide  at  the  water  surface  and  eight 
feet  deep.  The  tow-path  shall  be  fourteen  feet  wide  on  the  top  with 
a  slope  of  one  foot  from  the  front  to  the  rear  angle,  and  of  a  regular 
grade.    The  berm  bank  shall  be  eight  feet  wide  on  top  and  hare  the 
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,  same  slope  from  front  to  rear  as  the  tow-path ;  at  tHe  rear  of  each 
shall  be  a  ditch  two  feet  wide  at  bottom  with  slopes  of  two  feet  base 
to  one  foot  rise  when  the  earth  on  the  back  side  of  the  tow-path,  or 
berm,  is  higher  than  the  path  or  berm  banks.  '  A  battered  wall  of  dry 
masonry  shall  be  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  canal  to  sustain  the 
towpath  and  berm  banks  twelve  feet  high  with  a  batter  of  three 
inches  to  a  foot  on  the  face,  six  feet  thick  on  the  bottom  and  three 
fleet  at  the  top,  to  be  laid  of  good  well  shaped  stone  and  of  courses 
Of  not  less  than  eight  inches  thick,  well  bound  with  suitable  headers 
tod  stretchers,  the  front  course  to  be  so  hammered  and  laid  as  to 
form  a  close  and  even  face,  and  the  backing  so  laid  as  to  form  a  firm 
connection  with  the  front.  Two  courses  of  timber,  parallel  to  each 
Other,  shall  be  laid  under  the  front  and  rear  of  .the  wall  (where  the 
rock  does  not  occur  in  the  bottom,)  covered  with  three  inch  hemlock 
plank  for  a  foundation.  A  course  of  white  oak  timber  ten  by  twelve 
inches  square  shall  be  laid  on  the  top  of  each  wall,  secured  by  ties 
of  the  same  material  once  in  ten  feet  and  secured  by  cross  ties  at  the 
bade  end.  The  spile  banks,  or  surplus  excavation  shall  be  laid  on 
the  sides  of  the  canal  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  ditch,  back  of  the 
tow-path  and  berm  banks,  at  such  height  and  laid  at  such  dopes  as 
shall  bet  directed  by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  rock 
to  be  so  excavated  as  to  leave  it  in  suitable  form  to  commence  the 
walls  upon,  and  so  much  of  it  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  sections  as  is 
hot  wanted  for  the  walls  on  them,  and  is  necessary  for  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  walls,  on  the  1st  section,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  same, 
and  be  deposited  at  such  place,  not  exceeding  eight  rods  from  the 
place  of  excavation,  as  the  aforesaid  engineer  shall  direct.  The 
face  of  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  canal  shall  be  broken  in  an  even 
and  smooth  manner,  and  when  it  cannot  be  done  sufficiently  'so  by 
blasting  it  shall  be  done  by  feathering  and  wedging,  or  by  hanuhering 
eff  the  rough  points  when  directed. 

Particular  plans,  specifications  and  directions  will  be  given  from 
time  to'time  as  the  work  progresses,  and  may  be  required,  all  which 
are  to  be  implicitly,  observed  and  followed. 


• 
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(Exhibit  No.  45.)    Estimate  of  work  by  Jonas  Ingraham  on  Main 
jind  Hamburgh  street  canal  and  amounts  due  him. 

State  of  Bew-York  in  account  with  Jonas  Ingraham  for  construct- 
ing Main  and  Hamburgh  street  canal. 

Denomination  of  work.          Actual  qoan*  Contract   Estimated  Quantities  Twal     Total  of  J 

utiesofwork    prices.        prices,      of  whole  amount  work  done 

done  by  J.                                   amount  of  estinnu  by  Jonas 

Ingprahtun.                                    work  esti-  ted.      Ingrabam. 

mated. 

Excavation  of  rock,  c.  yds,      822  33  $     50  $     60  800  $400  $411  16 

All  other  excavation,  do,.,.  39,372  64  06  08  33,000  2,640  3,149  81 

Hemlock  timber,  cubic  feet,       700  00  17  15  700  105  106  00 

Hemlock  plank,  b.m 6,000  00  16  00  16  00  6,000  96  96  00 

Slope  or  vertical  wall,c.  y'ds,  »  280  00  125  125  280  350  360  Op 

Grabbing  fc  clearing,  whole,  300  00  222'  00  k  222  222  00 

Pumping,  bailing, fcc.% do,..  kl,000  00  550  00  650  050  00 

$4,363  $4,883  97 
4,363  00 

'  $52097 

Paid  Ransom  &  McGrady  for  finishing  Jonas  Ingraham's  work^the 
following  sums,  viz  :  «»f 

2,500  cubic  yards  excavated  at  10  cts.,  • . ^  •  •  • . . . .  $250  00 

3,200   '     do         embankment  at  12  &  cts., 400  00 

60        do         of  wall  washed  in  by  Ingram's  letting  in 

water, at  $2,25,./ 135  00 

Paid  extra  for  putting  in  foundation  to  this  wall, . . . .     250  00 
600  c.  y'ds  of  embankment  at  Michigan  st.  bridge  at  12|c,      62  50 

$1,097  50 

i 

This  amount. is  to  be  deducted  from,  the  $520.97,  which  would 
make  Mr.  Ingram  owe  the  State  $576.53,  which  should  be  deducted 
from  the  last  estimate. 

Allowed  by  the  direction  of  Davis  Hurd,  resident  engineer* 

(Ex.  No.  46.)  Tuesday,  Jan.  26th,  1849.  Present,  the  Secreta- 
ry* of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  State  ^Engineer,  and  Canal  Com* 
missioners  Beach  and  Cook. 

A  lease  of  certain  eanal*  lands  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  executed  m 
the  23d  day  »of  August,  1848,  by  Jacob  Hinds,  Canal  Commissioner, 
on. behalf  of  theStot*;  on  the  one  part,  and  by  Caleb  Coataworth* 
John  Coats  worth,  Jane  Coatfworth,  and  Thomas  I.  Dudley,  on  tfce 
other  part,  and  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Erie  county,  in  liber 
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102  of  deeds,  page  49,  Oct.  2d,  1848,  at  2}  o'clock  P.  M.,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  for  its  sanction  and  approval,  by  the  Hon.  Be- 
noni  Thompson  of  the  assembly,  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  that  this  board  deems  the  said  lease  unaifchorised  and 
Toid,  and  that  it  has  no  authority  to  sanction  or  approve  the  same, 
and  that  the  said  lease  be  returned  to  the  person  presenting  it- 
Book  No.  6  of  minutes  of  Canal  Board,  page  149. 

(Ex.  No.  47.)     General  Contract. 
Articles  of  agreement  made  and  concluded  the  fourteenth  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  between  Ed- 
ward H.  Munger  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  William  A.  Sutton  and  Hea- 
tj  Barnes  of  the  same  place,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Canal  Com* 
■Mssioners  of  the  State  of  New- York,  of  the  other  part;  whereby  it 
is  covenanted  and  agreed  as  follows  :    The  said  Edward  H.  Munger 
aforesaid,  and  William  A.  Sutton  and  Henry  Barnes  aforesaid,  cov- 
onants  and  agrees  that  we  will  furnish  all  the  materials  which  shall 
be  of  a  sound  and  good  quality,  and  perform  all  the  labor  neceasaiy 
to  construct  and  finish  in  every  respect,  in  the  most  substantial  and 
workmanlike  manner,  the  Erie  basin  and  the  work  connected  there* 
with,  as  the  same  is  located  for  the  Erie  basin  m  the  city  of  Buffiilo. 
The  construction  of  said  Erie  basin,  &c.,  shall  be  in  all  respects  ac- 
cording to  the  specifications  hereunto  annexed,  and  which  are  to  be 
-considered  as  part  of  this  contract*    And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if 
at  any  time  any  overseer  or  workman  employed  by   said  contractor 
shall  be  declared  to  be  unfaithful  or  incompetent  by  the  chiei  «t- 
.gineer  having  charge  of  said  work  for  the  time  being,  the  contractor 
on  notice  of  such  declaration  shall  forthwith  dismiss  such  person,  and 
:*hall  no  longer  employ  him  on  any  part  o£  the  work.    And  it  U  fur- 
ther agreed  by  the  said  contractor  that  the  work  hereby  contracted  to 
he  done  shall,  as  far  as  may  be  required  by  the  aforesaid  engineer,  be 
^prosecuted  so  as  to  facilitate  and  not  to  incommode  the  prosecution 
of  contracts  for  adjoining  or  contiguous  work.     And  it  is  further  agreed 
that  this  contract,  in  every  respect,  shall  be  prosecuted  ia  such  order, 
aad  at  such  places  in  the  work,  and  at  such  timet  and  seasons  as  the 
Canal  Commissioners  or  either  of  them,  or  the  said  engineer   may 
direct;  and  particular  reference  shall  at  all  times  be  had  to  naviga- 
tion, and  the  work  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  or 
interfere  with  navigation;  and  all  precautionary  measures  that  may 
to  deemed    necessary  by    the  said  Commissioners  or  either  of 
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i  them,  or  said  engineers  to  guard  the  said  navigation  against  the  dan- 
i  ger  of  interruption  by  the  prosecution  of  this  contract,  shall  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  said  contractor.  And  it  is  hereby  further 
i  mutually  agreed  that  the  said  contractor  will  perform  the  work  em- 
i  braced  in  the  contract,  and  also  that  the  Commissioners  will  pay  in 
r  full  compensation  for  the  same,  the  following 'sums  and  at  the  follow* 
ing  rates : 

For  excavation  of  hard  pan,   forty   cents  per  cubic  yard. 

earth,  fifteen  do  do 

f  white  oak  timber,  twelve  do   cubic  feet. 

hemlock      do  nine  do  do 

,  hemlock  boards,  plank,  &c.,  do  dollars  per  M.  board  measure* 

bearing  piles,  sixteen  cents  do  lineal  feet, 

vertical  or  battered  wall  laid  dry  on  crib  work  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
,  sheet  piling  and  battering  to  same  per  M.  board  measure  ten 

dollars, 
snubbing  posts  per  piece  two  dollars  and  one  half, 
loose  stone  in  pier  seventy-five  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
loose  *  stone  on  outside  of  crib  work,  seventy-five  cents  per 

cubic  yard* 

bolts,  spikes  and  nails,  ten  .cents  per  pound. 

It  is  understood  between  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  the 

parties  of  the  first  part  are  permitted  to  go  <Jn  section  three  as  located 

for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  between  Buffalo  and  Black 

Rock,  and  excavate  earth  and  rock  for  the  use  of  the  said  parties  of 

the  first  part  (said  earth  and  rock  to  be  excavated  within  the  limits 

of  said  enlarged  canal,)  and  finish  said  excavation  as  far  as  they  go 

with  the  same  without  interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  canal. 

The  said  parties  of  the  first  part  are  to  receive  for  excavating  rock 

sixty-five  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  for  the  excavating  of  earth  ten 

cents  per  cubic  yard ;  they  are  to  receive  monthly  estimates  for  the 

same,  which  estimates  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Canal  Commissioner  in 

charge  within  thirty  days  after  the  letting  of  said  section  number 

three  as  above  mentioned. 

The  prices  above  specified  are  to  be  in  full  compensation  for  all 

the  materials  and  labor  required  to  put  the  same  into  the  work  herein 

contracted  for  and  complete  the  same  in  all  respects  as  provided  in 

,    this  contract.    And  it  is  also  hereby  further  mutually  agreed  that  the 
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aforesaid  contractor  shall  receive  and  use  in  the  work  herein  contract* 
ed  for  such  timber,  stone,  iron  and  other  materials  as  shall  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  State  at  the  several  places  where  they  now  are,  and  as  have 
been  procured,  or  partially  procured,  by  former  contractors,  and 
allow  therefor  the  rates  and  sums  set  opposite  each  item  of  kind  of 
material  in  the  annexed  schedule,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  same, 
at  said  rates  and  sums,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
work  done  under  this  contract.'  And  the  said  contractor  hereby 
agrees  that  we  will  perform  all  the  work  contracted  for  as  specified 
in  this  contract ;  but  any  alteration  in  the  form,  dimensions^  location 
or  materials  of  said  work,  which  may  be  directed  by  an  acting  Canal 
Commissioner,  or  said,  engineer,  shall  be  made  by  said  contractor  as 
directed  and  required  ;  and  when  the  work  shall,  in  any  respect,  be 
increased  beyond  what  is  contemplated  in  the  contract,  or  the  annex- 
ed specifications,  such  increase  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rates  as 
similar  work  herein  contracted  for,  and  whenever  the  work  shall 
be  diminished  below  the  amount  contemplated  in  this  contract,  he 
contractor  hereby  agrees  that  we  will  perform  the  remaining  work  at 
the  prices  stipulated  in  this  contract ;  and  to  provide  for  the  speedy 
and  just  settlement  of  this  contract,  it  is  hereby  further  mutually 
agreed  that  the  resident  engineer,  for  the  time  being  in  the  employ  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners  on  the  work  herein  contracted  for,  shall 
in  all  cases  determine  the  amount  or  quantity  of  the  several  kinds  of 
work  which  are  to  be  paid  for  under  this  contract,  and  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  therefor,  and  shall,  within  twenty  days 
after  the  work  shall  in  all  respects  have  been  completed  according  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  present  an  account  of  the 
same  to  the  Canal  Commissioners ;  and  in  case  either'of  the  parties 
to  this  contract  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  final  account,  when 
made  and  presented  as  above,  shall  in  any  respect  be  incorrect,  or 
that  it  is  unjust  to  either  of  the  parties  concerned,  having  reference 
tq/he  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  the  Canal  Commission* 
ers  may,  in  their  discretion,  select  the  chief  engineer,  or  any  other 
disinterested  person,  and  the  aforesaid  contractor  sb&ll  select  any  dis- 
creet freeholder  rending  in  the  county  whejre  the  work  embraced  in 
this  contract  is  located,  and  who  shall  Jiave  no  interest  direct  or  in- 
direct in  the  matters  submitted  to  him  for  decision,  and  the  two  thus 
chosen  shall  select  another  of  like  qualification  as  the  person  last 
mentioned,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall  investigate  the  matters 
complained  of  and  determine  all  questions  that  inay  arise  relating  to 
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compensation  for  work  done  under  tfiis  contract,  and  their  decision 
in  relation  thereto  shall  be  based  on  the  terms,  agreements  and  con- 
ditions of  this  contract,  and  when  so  made  shall  be  binding  as  well 
on  the  part  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  as  the  aforesaid  contractor, 
and  shall  in  all  respects  be  final  and  conclusive. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  within  *  fifteen  days  from  the  expira- 
tion of  'each  month  in  which  the  work  herein  contracted  for  shall 
hare  been  presented  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
contract,  the  aforesaid  Commissioners  will  pay  therefor  such  sums  as 
shall  not,  together  with  former  payments,  exceed  the  amount  actually 
due  under  this  contract  and  within  thirty  days  after  the  work  shall, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  aforesaid  chief  engineer  have  been  completed 
as  above,  the  aforesaid  Commissioners  shall  pay  to  the  said  contractor 
the  sum  which  according  to  this  contract  shall  remain  due.  Provi- 
ded, however,  and  it  is  expressly  covenanted  and  agreed  on  the  part 
of  the  said  contractor  that  sea  wall  shall  be  finished  by  15th  of 
April,  1849;  and  that  this  contract  shall  be  fully  performed  and  corny 
pleted  on  their  part  day  of  September,  in  the  year  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  forty-nine  (1849.)  And  it  is  further  agreed 
that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the1  said  engineer  the  said  contractor  shall 
refuse  Or  neglect  to  prosecute  the  work  embraced  in  this  contract,  or 
violate  any  of  its  provisions  or  perform  the  work  in  an  improper 
manner,  the  said  engineer  may  certify  the  same  in  writing  to  said 
Commissioners,  and  in  such  case  said  Commissioners  or  any  ene  of 
them,  shall  have  power  to  certify. and  declare  that  this  contract  has 
beep  violated  and  abandoned  by  said  contractor;  and  on  the  making 
of  such  certificate  the  said  contract  shall  be  deemed  abandoned,  and 
the  said  Commissioners  may  proceed  to  contract  for  the  work  with 
any  other  person.  And  the  said  contractor  further  promises  and 
agrees  that  they  will  not  of  themselves  or  by  their  agent  or  agents 
give  or  sell  any  ardent  spirit  to  any  workman  or  any  other  person  on 
or  near  the  line  of  said  basin  or  allow  any  to  be  brought  on  .the 
work  by  the  laborers  or  any  other  person.  And  the  said  contractor 
hereby  further  promises  and  agrees  to  perform  the  several  stipula- 
tions of  this  contract  by  themselves  and  workmen  under  their  imme* 
diate  superintendence,  and  not  by  a  subcontractor,  except  for  the 
delivery  of  materials.  And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  to  this 
contract  that  in  ease  of  the  absence  or  inability  to  act  of  the  sail 
chiefengineer,  then  and*  in  that  case  the  resident  engineer  having 


charge  of  the  work  embraced  in  this  contract  shall  have  and  is  herebj 
Tested  with  all  the  power  herein  before  given  to  the  aforesaid  chief 
gineerin  the  premises.  Signed,  EDWARD  H.  HUNGER,  [l.  s.J 

WILLIAM  A.  SUTTON,  [i*a.j 
HENRY  BARNES,  [l.  ».] 

JACOB  HINDS,  CbmV.  [h.  a.J 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  George  Cole,  as  to 
Munger,  Sutton  and  Barnes.  That  portion  of  the  above  contract 
relating  to  the  right  to  take  stone  from  section  three  as  above  men- 
tioned and  the  prices  to  be  paid  therefor,  was  inserted  before  the  sign- 
ing of  these  presents.  (Signed)  GEORGE  COLE. 

Specification  of  the  manner  of  constructing  the  Erie  basin  in  the 

city  of  Buffalo, — general  description. 

A  pier  of  crib- work  is  to  be  constructed  on  the  side  next  the 

lake  commencing  near  the  west  end  of  the  north  pier  of  Buffalo 

harbor,  extending  northerly  along  the  shore  to  Hospital-street,  and 

sunk   to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  below  the  common  or  ordinary 

height  of  the  surface,  of  the  lake  or  to  such  other  depth  above  that  as  the 

Commissioner  or  engineer  in  charge  shall  direct.  The  cut  work  shall  be 

formed  of  timbers  one  foot  square,  the  timbers  on  the  front  or  inside 

of  the  pier  to  be  well  hewed  so  as  to  form  a  close  joint,  and  the 

upper   courses  immediately  below,  the  surface  of  the  waters  and  aa 

many  courses  as  shall  be  directed  above  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  of 

white  oak,  and  also  the  cross  ties  connected   with  them.     The  other 

timbers  may  be  of  good   hemlock,  black  ash,  elm  or  pine.     The 

length  of  each  crib  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet,  and  to 

have  not  more  than  three  pieces  of  timber  in  each  course  to  form  its 

length;  to  be  halved  together  with  a  lap  or  splice  joint  not  less  than 

two  feet  long  and  secured  together  by  a  two  inch  tree  nail  reaching 

at  least  nine  inches  into  the  timber  next  below.    The  width  of  the 

pier  to  be  eighteen  feet  from  outside  to  outside;  the  sides  connected 

by  cross  ties  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  side  timbers  and  let  into 

the  ones  immediately  above  and  "below  them,  half  the  thickness  of 

the  side  timbers  tvith  a  dovetail  joint,  and  further  secured  by  a  two 

inch  tree  nail  through  the  pieces.    The  cross  ties  to  be  nine  feet  apart 

from  centre  to  centre,  except  the   two  end  spans  which  shall  be  so 

Varied  that  the  ties  in  each  successive  course  shall  not  come  over 

tacb  other.    On  the  lower  courses  of  tiea  a  course  of  six  inch  plank 


'Work  is  to  be  filled  to  rest  upon,  lie  crib  work  shall  be  tiled  with 
broken  fragments  of.  rocks  and  stone  to  the  surface  of  the  -water 
thrown  in  promiscuously  to  take  their  own  arrangement,  the  top  to 
be  made  level  and  smooth  with  small  stones.  On  tbe  crib  work  thus 
finished  shall  be  constructed  a  wall  twelve  feet  thick  of  well  ham- 
mer dressed  blue  or  gray  limestone,  laid  without  mortar  and  in  courses 
not  less  than  one  foot  in  thickness,  with  good  natural  beds,  or  to  bare 
good  beds  made  by  dressing,  the  ends  and  sides  to  be  dressed  to  |ths 
of  an  inch  joint.  The  courses  to  consist  of  headers  and '  stretchers 
one-fourth  of  which  on  the  front  of  the  wall  shall  be  headers  reach- 
ing at  least,  four  feet  into  the  wall,  and  no  stretcher  shall  have  a  bed 
less  than  two  feet  wide.  The  courses  on  the  back  of  the  wall  shall 
correspond  with  the  front,  and  the  filling  in  between  the  two,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  form  a  firm  bond  and  connection  between  them.  The 
different  courses  shall  be  laid  so  as  to  break  joints  at  least  one  foot 
with  the  course  next  below.  The  coping  or  upper  course  shall  be 
two  feet  thick  and  when  stone  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained  of 
that  thickness,  stone  of  less  thickness  dressed  to  two  feet  in  width 
may  he  used,  but  set  on-their  edges  across  the  wall. 

No  more  than  three  stones  shall '  be  used  in  any  one  course  across 
the  wall,  and  every  alternate  course  shall  consist  of  only  two.  The 
vail  shall  be  carried  eight  feet  high  and  have  a  batter  on  the.face  of 
1  i  inch  to  tbe  foot  rise.  The  dressing  and  joints  of  the  coping  shall 
correspond  with  the  directions  above  given  for  the  joints  and  beds 
of  the  courses  below.  Back  of  this  wall  and  crib  work  shall  be  laid 
stose  of  large  dimensions  interspersed  with  those  of  smaller  size  to 
fill  the  spaces  between  them  and  make  tbe  surface  even  at  the  top 
end  carried  back  to  such  a  distance -and  at  such  a  slope  as  the  Com* 
aiaawner  or  engineer  in  charge  shall  direct. 

Piles  shall  be  driven  at  the  ends  of  tbe  pier  for  its  protection  and 
at  such  other  points  as  may  be  judged  necessary  by  the  engineer 
having  charge  of  the  work. 

The  basin  shall  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  below 
the  common  surface  of  tbe  lake,  and  three  hundred  feet  width  of 
water  surface  with  a  slope  on  tbe  side  not  supported  by  the  piet 
of  two  feet  base  to  one  foot  rise.  The  earth  excavated  above  water 
to  be  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  basin  contiguous  thereto  at  'such 
distance  back,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  engineer  in  change  shall  di- 
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lect,  and  that  which  has  to  be  excavated  with  the  dredging  machine 
and  removed  in  boats  shall  be  carried  outside  of  the  harbor,  and  also 
deposited  according  to  the  directions  of  said  engineer. 

The  directions  given  above  for  the  excavation  of  the  basin  will 
apply  to  the  excavation  of  the  slip,  subject  to  such  alterations  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  as  the  work  progresses. 

Note. — All  materials  of  value  in  the  portion  of  the  old  pier  to  be 
removed,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  placed  within 
six  chains  of  the  bank  of  the  creek  in  the  vicinity  of  the  basin  as 
shall  be  directed,  or  if  used  by  the  contractor,  shall  be  paid  for  at 
such  prices  as  the  Commissioner  or  engineer  shall  designate.  If  an 
additional  width  shall  be  given  to  the  month  of  the  basin,  no  addi- 
tional price  will  be  allowed  per  yard  for  any  additional  quantity  that 
such  alteration  may  make  it  necessary  to  remove. 

For  a  more  full  and  perfect  explanation  of  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  materials  and  parts' in  all  its  details,  plans  with  bills  of  tim- 
ber and  other  materials  will  be  furnished  by  said  Engineer,  who  will 
also  give  such  directions  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  as  may  appear  to  him  necessary  and  proper,  in  order  to  make 
the  work  in  every  respect  perfect  on  the  [Han  contemplated  in  the 
above  specification  ;  and  the  plans,  bills  of  timber,  directions,  shall 
in  every  respect  be  complied  with.  There  are  also  to  be  snubbing 
posts  of  sound  white  oak;  timber,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  four- 
teen feet  in  length,  set  firmly  in  the  wall  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  and 
eight  feet  from  the  face  thereof  at  intervals  of  eighty  feet  for  whole 
length  of  wall. 

Stats  of  Nxw-Yonx,  Canal  Departmkht,  ) 
Albany )  January  11,  1851.         \ 

I,  Francis  H.  Ruggles,  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department  of  the 
Stat*  of  New-York,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  an- 
nexed copy  of  a  contract  entered  into  between  Edwin  H.  Muoger, 
William  A.  Sutton  and  Henry  Barnes  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Canal 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New-York  of  the  other  part,  (for  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  basin  at 'Buffalo,)  with  the  original  on  file  in 
this  department,  together  with  the  specifications  accompanying  the 
same,  and  that  the  same  is  a  correct  copy  of  said  contract  and  speci- 
fications. In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my 
name  and  affixed  my  official  seal  this  eleventh  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

[l.  a.]  F.  H.  RUGGLES. 
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thorized  by  the^Canal  Commissioners,  and  that  all  of  the  contract 
relating  to  said  section  is  void.  You  are  therefore  hereby  forbidden 
from  prosecuting  the  work  on  said  section. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  correct  abstract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners.  C.  L.  MARTIN,  Clerk* 

(Ex.  No.  49.)  At  a  meeting  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  held  at 
their  office  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  22d  July,  1818,  present, 
Messrs.  Cook,  Hinds  and  Beach. 

Resolved,  That  the  Canal  Commiscioners  proceed  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, to  construct  that  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  which 
extends  from  Erie  Avenue  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  8,530  feet  towards 
the  Black  Rock  Harbor  ^provided  the  same  can  be  built  without  in- 
terfering with  the  railroad  running  along  the  canal  from  Buffalo  to. 
Black  Rdck,  and  that  agreeable  to  a  resolution  of  the  Canal  Board, 
pssed  the  20th  July,  1848,  said  canal  be  built  150  feet  wide  upon  the 
surface,  by  8  feet  in  depth,  with  a  wall  upon  each  side  built  with  a 
batter  of  three  inches  to  each  foot  rise. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  correct  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Board.  C.  L.  MARTIN,  Clerk. 

(Ex.  No.  60.)  State  of  New-York,  Canal  Department,  Albany, 
Idly  20th,  1848.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Canal  Board, 

Resolved,  That  the  Erie  canal,  from  Erie  Avenue,  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  to  the  north-westerly  termination  of  section  number  3  at 
mentioned  on  the  map  submitted  by  the  Canal  Commissioner  in  charge 
tf  the  3d  division,  being  in  all  9,930  feet,  be  enlarged  to  the  width 
of  150  feet  and  the  depth  of  8  feet,  with  vertical  walla,  and  that  the 
Capal  Commissioners  proceed  to  enlarge  the  same  accordingly,  u 
fast  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  will  permit. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  correct  extract  from  the  minutes. 

Canal  Department,  Sept.  6,  1848.  • 

F.  H.  RUGGLE§,  Auditor. 

■ 

TESTIMONY  AS  TO  THE  FULTONVILLE  MATTER. 

(No.  62.)  In  committee,  Fultonville,  Montgomery  .county,  Dec. 
13th,  1850.     Present,  L.  D.  Smith  and  Mcintosh. 

Jacob  J.  Miller,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  heard  the  last  witness 
Mr.  Osterhout,  testify,  and  I  was  a  hand  upon  the  State  scow  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1849;  I  was  called  into  Mr.  Horton's  office 


The  form  of  the  oath  was,  in  substance,  that  I  should  state  truly  the 
manner  I  had  voted  at  the  last  election,  whether  -whig  or  democratic; 
I  was  then  interrogated  by  the  justice  as  to  the  manner  I  had  voted; 
I  answered  that  I  had  voted  a  whig  ticket,  end  had  procured  it  of 
Mr.  Lonsbury,  and  that  I  voted  the  ticket  I  got  of  him,  and  Mr. 
Horton  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  continued  to  work  oh 
the  scow  until  near  the  close  of  navigation.  There  were  four  sworn 
by  laying  their  hands  upon  the  book  at  the  same  time;  I  was  sworn 
and  then  others  were  sworn  and  intertogated  in  my  presence,  besides 
those  I  have  named;  1  think  no  one  refused  to  be  sworn  at  that  time 
but  Mr.  Osterhout;  Mr.  Osterhout's  testimony  as  to  what  Captain 
Snyder  said  about  the  discharging  of  the  men  who  did  not  swear  is 
correct  and  true.  I  quit  at  the  request  of  Captain  Snyder;  I  know 
of  no  reason  for  my  being  discharged  except  it  was  suspected  1  had 
not  voted  right.  Capt.  Snyder  said  he  had  orders  from  head  quar- 
ters to  swear  the  men  as  to  how  they  bad  voted. 

•  JACOB  J.  MILLJSR. 
Taken  and  subscribed  the  13th  { 
.  day  of  December,  1850,      J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  63.)    In  committee,  Fultonville,  Montgomery  county,  Dec 
13th,  1850.    Present,  L.  D.  Smith  and  Mcintosh. 

James  Osterhout  being  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  I  reside  at 
Glen,  about  two  miles  from  this  village;  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
State  as  a  h~n*l  upon  the  State  scow  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1849, 
on  the  tiiii.il;  1  quit  work  on  the  State  scow  some  8  or  10  days  after 
the  fall  elc. ■■■'■.< ■■•.  of  1849.  After  election,  Adam  Snyder  who  had 
charge  of  Lht'iiate  scow  stated  that  it  was  alleged  that  some  of  the 
State  hands  on  the  scow  had  voted  tickets  with  the  names  of  demo- 
crats upon  them;  that  all  the  hands  must  be  sworn  as  to  whether 
they  voted  the  whig  ticket  or  not,  and  those  who  would  not  be  sworn 
as  to  the  nanner  that  they  voted,  would  be  discharged ;  that  they  need 
not  come  on  again.  Shortly  after  this  the  hands  were  called  into 
Thomas  K.  Horton's  office,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  re*- 
sides  in  this  village,  and  in  my  presence  William  Snyder  was  sworn, 
and  then  interrogated  by  the  justice  as  to  what  ticket  and  -wto  V* 
voted  for  at  the  election  then  lately  held,  and  who  he  got  *h.e  Vv^**" 

[Assembly,  No.  153.]  14 
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of,  and  whether  he  voted  the  suae  ticket  which  be  had  thus  pfoctuet 
Abraham  Welden  was  also  sworn  in  mjr  presence  and  interrogated 
in  the  same  manner;  I  stated  to  Mr.  Horton  that  I  would  Ml  be 
Sworn  as  to  the  ticket  which  I  voted,  andl  went  up  to  the  houK  of 
Mr.  Snyder  and  I  then  told  him  that  I  supposed  from  the  orders 
which  had  been  given,  I  must  quit;  he  replied  that  he  supposed  I 
must,  but  he  was  sorry  that  I  bad  not  voted  the  whig  ticket*  Mr. 
Welden  and  William  Snyder  both  swore  that  they  voted  the  whig 
ticket,  and  they  were  retained  upon  the  scow.  I  think  these  were 
all  who  were  sworn  in  my  presence;  Mr.  Snyder  still  continued  i* 
charge  of  the  scow.  There  was  no  complaint  made  about  me  as  a 
band,  except  as  to  the  way  I  voted. 

JAMBS  OSTERHOUT. 
Taken  and  subscribed  the  13th  day  ) 
of  December,  1850,  J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  64.)  In  committee,  at  Fulton  ville,  Montgomery  cowty, 
Dec.  f  3th,  1830.    Present,  L.  D.  Smith  and  Mcintosh. 

George  A.  Rose  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  I  heard  the  testimony 
.of  "Mr.  Osterhout  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  same  is  true  in  substance 
and  matter  of  fact;  I  was  at  the  same  time  a  hand  on  the  State  scow, 

*  

and  was  myself  sworn  before  Mr.  Horton  and  interrogated  as  stated 

by  them;  I  was  sworn  at  the  same  time  with  the  witness  Miller;  I 

heard  Captain  Snyder  say  to  the  hands  on  the  scow  that  they  must 

be  sworn  as  to  how  they  voted,  and  if  they  did  not  vote  whig  they 

would  be  discharged.  GEORGE  A.  ROSE. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  13th  ? 
day  of  Dec.  1850,  \ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  65.)  In  committee,  Fultonville,  Montgomery  county,  Dec 
13th,  1850.     Present,  L.  D.  Smith  and  Mcintosh. 

JoLn  Osterhout  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  I  reside 
about  two  miles  from  this  village;  I  was  in  the  employ  of  -the  State 
on  the  Erie  canal  in  the  fall  of  1849.  some  time  before  and  some  after 
election.  Captain  Snyder,  of  the  State  scow,  never  offered  me  any 
work  or  held  out  any  inducement  to  procure  me  to  change  my  vole 
at  that  fall  election.  He  said  he  thought  as  I  had  been  at  work  I 
*euld  do  something  for  them;  I  told  him  I  did  not  work  for  that 
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He  still  insisted  opon  my  voting  for  two  men  on  the  whig  ticket,  bat 

I  told  him  I  could  not  do  it;  in  about  nine  da^s  after  election  X  was 

discharged.  JOHN  OSTERHOUT. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  13th  ? 
day  of  Dec.  I860,         J 

L.  D.  Smi*h,  Chairman. 

7o  the  Honor  able  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York: 

The  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  the  village  of  Jefferson,  (at  the 
head  of  Seneca  Lake,)  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country, 

Most  Respectfully  Showeth  : 

That  they  have  suffered  grievous  injury  frt>m  injudicious  locations 
of  the  junctions  of  the  Chemung  canal  with  the  Seneca  lake,  by  pla- 
cing the  said  junction  half  a  mile  east  of  the  said  village,  and  by  un- 
wise and  ineffectual  alterations  and  expenditures  by  the  agents  of  the 
State  to  remedy  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  error  of  its  location. 

The  first  line  surveyed  and  marked  out  to  connect  the  Catharine 
creek  (used  as  the  bed  of  the  canal)  with  the  Seneca  lake,  was  on  a 
course  north  fifty-eight  degrees  west,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
and  passing  into  the  lake,  westward  of  a  beach  thrown  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  canal;  which  said  beach 
was  covered  by  trees,  many  of  which  were  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter;  and  which  said  beach  afforded  an  excellent  sea-wall  to  the 
berm  bank  of  the  canal.  The  line  of  the  canal  was  through  a  shal- 
low pond,  easy  of  excavation,  and  separated  from  the  deep  water  of 
the  lake  by  a  narrow  embankment  thrown  up  by  the  water,  which 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  shore,  was,  at 
the  time,  more  than  five  feet  deep.  This  line  crossing  the  course  of 
the  north-westerly  wind,  (which  is  the  most  violent  and  the  most  fre- 
quent that  prevails  upon  the  lake,)  produced  into  the  lake,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  pier  of  moderate  length,  would  have  afforded  a  secure 
harbor  within  the  cove,  and  safe  shelter  for  boats  navigating  the  lake 
and  the  canals. 

The  line  thus  run,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bouck,  then  a  Commissioner 
of  the  canal,  to  one  of  your  memorialists,  and  he  was  advised  by  the 
said  Commissioner,  that  he  might  safely  rely  upon  the  completion  of 
that  line,  and  make  his  calculations  accordingly. 

But  to  the  surprise  of  yout  memorialists — to  their  great  injury, 
and  as  they  humbly  conceive,  to  the  injury  of  the  canal,  and  to  the 
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interest  of  the  State,  Holmes  Hutchinson^  the  engineer  employed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  that  period,  altered  the  line,  deverging  it  four* 
teen  degrees  eastwardly,  and  running  it  east  of  the  beach  aforesaid, 
by  which  alteration  the  mouth  of  the  canal  was  thrown  open  to  the 
fill  sweep  of  the  northerly  winds,  rendering  the  entrance  unsafe,  and 
liable  to  be  choked  by  the  sand  'washed  into  it  by  the  surf.  By  this 
alteration,  the  beach  which  would  have  afforded  protection  to  the 
berm  bank,  was  abandoned,  and  a  necessity  produced  of  constructing 
more  than  seven  hundred  feet  of  dock-work  and  sea-wall,  at  great 
expense,  independent  of  the  piers  in  deep  water,  and  the  cost  of  ex- 
cavation which  must  have  been  necessarily  enhanced  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  the  altered  line. 

To  remedy  the  evils  entailed  by  the  false  location  and  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  canal,  the  Commissioners,  under  the  law  of  1841,  chapter 
12,  caused  a  new  survey,  contemplating  the  abandonment  of  the  Ca- 
tharine creek  entirely,  and  the  construction  of  an  independent  straight 
cut,  from  the  lock  at  Havana  to  the  cut  from  the  Catharine  creek  to 
the  lake,-  and  thence  by  a  curve  to  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
into  a  cove  in  deep  water,  eighty  rods  nearer  the  west  bank  of  the 
lake,  where  the  construction  of  piers  would  have  effectually  and  per- 
manently secured  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  formed  a  basin  of  ade- 
quate dimensions  to  accommodate  boats  for  years  to  come.  Towards 
the  construction  of  this  basin,  a  proprietor  of  the  village  of  Jefferson 
offered  to  contribute  six  thousand  dollars. 

This  measure  was  pronounced  by  the  engineers  and  Commissioners 
of  that  day  the  cheapest  and  most  permanent  mode  of  remedying  the 
difficulties  encountered.     The  project  was  partly  carried  out  by  the 
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construction  of  what  is  called  in  the  report  of  the  engineer  to  the 
Commissioner  and  the  legislature  at  its  last  session,  the  "Brayton 
Cut;"  but  it  was  constructed  but  half  the  distance  when  it  again  en- 
tered the  Catharine  creek. 

When  it  was  known  to  your  memorialists  that  appropriations  would 
be  asked  ior  in  onler  to  improve  this  part  of  the  canal  and  separate  it 
from  the  creek,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  a  plan  declared  to  be 
wthe  cheapest  and  most  permanent,"  would  have  been  revived  and 
adopted;  but  the  Commissioner  having  this  canal  in  charge,  had  been 
heard  to  declare,  that  the  State  would  never  abandon  works  upon 
which  so  much  money  had  been  expended.  And  this  declaration 
seemed  to  your  memorialists  a  pledge  that  the  expenditures  autho- 
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rized  by  the  Legislature,  at  least,  would  be  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  works  and  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  the 
present  harbor;  a  measure,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  (he 
next  best  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  such  seemed  to  be  the 
Commissioners9  opinion  in  their  report  of  the  16th  February,  1848. — 
{Assembly  Document,  No.  64.] 

In  that  document,  page  6,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
"separating  the  lower  level  of  the  Chemung  canal  from  Catharine 
creek,"  and  continuing  "that  eanal  by  an  independent  channel  into 
the  lake,  as  contemplated  by  chap.  219,  laws  of  1841."  And  again 
they  say,  on  the  same  page,  "  if  the  appropriations  made  by  these 
laws  were  now  available,  the  separation  of  the  Chemung  canal  from 
the  Catharine  creek,  a  work  of  importance  to  the  State,  cannot  oe 
done  and  charged  as  ordinary  repairs  to  that  canal  without  legisla- 
tive authority  P 

To  obtain  the  authority  of  separating  the  canal  from  the  creek,  was 
the  burthen  of  the  report,  and  for  this  object  it  would  seem  the  ap- 
propriations were  asked,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract, 

p.  12. 

'  "In  the  selection  of  proper  ground  for  this  improvement,  two  lines 

present  themselves,  diverging  at  the  point  where  the  present  cut 
leaves  the  inlet;  the  one  adopting  the  present  harbor  as  the  termina- 
tion, and  improving  and  deepening  the  present  cut  to  adopt  it  to  the 
proposed  new  cut-  and  the  other,  the  eastern  line,  proposes  the  erec- 
tion of  piers  cast  oi  the  present  harbor,  making  a  more  direct  line  to 
the  lake;  both  of  ui>i.  h  are  so  nearly  equal  in  point  of  economy  of 
construction,  that  I  nave  deemed  it  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose, 
to  estimate  for  one  only;  the  mute  by  the  present  cut,  improving  the 
present  harbor,  by  an  addition  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length  of  pier."' 
The  estimate  here  given,  (the  expense  of  both  cuts  said  to,  be  equal) 
-sire  for  the  widening  and  deepening  the  present  cut,  and  for  extending 
the  piers  of  the  present  harbor.  No  estimate  of  any  other  design  be- 
ing given,  it  was  the  natural  presumption  of  every  man  reading  the 
report,  that  the  appropriation  asked  for  was  to  be  expended  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate.  Such  were  the  conclusions  of  your  memorialists. 
Such,  doubtless,  were  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  tho  Legisla- 
ture who  read  the  report  and  voted  for  the  law.  One  of  the  most  sa- 
gacious and  patriotic  members  of  that  house,  has  declared  that  he 
name  to  that  conclusion;  and  that  there  were  no  documents  before 
liim,  that  warranted  any  other. 
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It  is  true  that  the  following  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  report: 

"  The  advantages  obtained  by  the  east  line,  are  a  sure  and  perma- 
nent disposition  of  '  Watkias'  mill  creek*  at  a  small  expense,  and 
comparatively  little  damage  to  the  proprietors  of  land  through  which 
it  will  pass,  by  turning  it  into  the  lake  by  the  present  cut,  and  thus 
securing  the  new  harbor  against  the  deposits  it  may  bring  dowm. 
This  can  hardly  be  done  by  adopting  the  present  termination."  And 
yet  in  the  very  estimate  which  follows,  the  whole  expense  of  divert- 
ing this  formidable  stream;  which  interposed  no  obstacles  to  the  ear 
gineers  of  1841,  and  of  protecting  "  harbor  from  creek,"  the  engineer 
estimates  at  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars;  and  the  advantage 
of  saving  this  sum  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  abandonment  of  works 
upon  which  five  times  that  amount  has  been  expended ! 

The  Legislature,  with  the  report  before  them,  which  urged  upon 
then*  the  "separation  of  the  canal  from  Catharine  creek"  as  a  mea- 
sure absolutely  indispensable,  passed  the  following  law:  [Chap.  218, 
71st  session.] 

"  The  Canal  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  continue  the 
Chemung  canal  from  its  intersection  with  Catharine  creek  by  an  in- 
dependent channel,  northerly  to  the  Seneca  lake  west  of  said  creek. - 
Such  intersection  with  the  lake  shall  be  through  the  navigable 
straight  cut  already  constructed  by  the  State,  unless  in  the  judgment 
of  said  Commissioners,  the  interest  of  the  State  will  behest  promoted 
by  connecting  it  with  the  lake  at  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  said  creek. 
They  are  also  authorized  to  change  the  course  of  Watkins'  creek  to 
the  lake,  so  as  to  protect  the  canal  from  injury  by  the  said  creek,  and 
the  expense  incurred  under  this  act  to  be  charged  to  the  said  canal  as 
ordinary  repairs." 

.  Under  this  law  your  memorialists  rested  securely,  believing  its 
spirit  and  its  letter  would  be  carried  out  in  the  expenditure  of  the  ap- 
propriations. The  engineer  having  given  but  one  argument  against 
the  plan  upon  which  his  estimates  were  based,  (that  of  saving  four- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  by  abandoning  a  work  already  con- 
structed which  has  cost  many  thousands  beyond  that  sum)  and  the 
Commissioners  none  at  all,  it  was  deemed  by  your  memorialists  im- 
possible that  the  other  project,  of  the  details  of  which  they  could 
know  nothing,  would  be  forced  upon  them.  But  so  it  is ;  the  Com- 
ttisaoners  have  adopted  a  plan  barely  hinted  at  in  the  report,  and  *-• 
0Ml  contracts  for  its  execution. 


Id  doing  this,  no  far  as  yonr  memorialists  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  be  has  disobeyed  the  law  and  the  injunction  of  the 
Legislature,  to  carry  the  canal  to  the  lake  "by  an  independent  chan- 
nel," and  consequently  "separating  the  canal  from  Catharine  creek," 
the  great  desideratum  in  the  improvement  of  the  canal;  but  he  has 
entered  Catharine  creek  and  usurped  its  channel ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this  has  devised  a  new  route,  and  has  curved  the  line  many  degrees 
easterly,  thereby  creating  a  necessity,  or  perhaps  affording  a  pretext 
for  cutting  new  passages  for  ihe  creek  forty  or  fifty  rods  in  length  to 
separate  "Catharine  creek  from  the  canal." 

Your  memorialists  are  informed  and  believe  that  this  is  done  in  two 
places.  The  expense  of  these  cuts,  and  the  damages  incident  thereto, 
seem  to  your  memorialists  of  far  greater  amount  than  the*  saving  sug- 
gested by  the  engineer  of  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars 
mentioned  in  his  report. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  engineer,  that  the  eastern  line  is 
"  a  more  direct  line  to  the  lake." 

If  such  was  the  truth  in  regard  to  any  eastern  line  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Commissioner  and  engineer  at  that  time,  it  is  utterly  un- 
true of  the  line  which  nas  been  adopted  by  them;  unless  it  can  be 
made  clear  that  a  curved  line  is  more  direct  than  a  straight  one.  At 
the  point  of  divergence,  both  lines,  according  to  the  report  in  which 
the  estimates  were  given,  entered  the  navigable  cut  of  the  canal  and 
"  separated  it  from  Catharine  creek,"  the  deepening  and  widening  of 
which  cut  could  not  have  cost  one-third  part  as  much  as  a  new 
cut  for  the  eastern  line,  which  was  of  as  great  length  as  the  old  one. 

But  from  disclosures  which  have  been  made  to  your  memorialists, 
it  is  conclusive  that  the/  Commissioner  has  abandoned  both  lines  of 
the  northern  section  mentioned  in  the  report,  devised  an  entire  new 
one,  and  entered  into  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  lower  level 
of  the  Chemung  canal,  of  greater  width  by  one  seventh  part,  and  of 
far  greater  capacity  than  the  most  extensive  enlargement  mentioned 
in  the  report,  which  was  thirty-six  feet  at  bottom,  and  of  one  foot 
extra  depth  beneath  the  present  base:  And  from  facts  obtained  from 
the  engineer  himself,  your  memorialists  have  discovered  that  he  has 
estimated  for  a  canal  forty-two  feet  bottom,  eighty-four  feet  surface, 
and  eight  feet  deep;  four  items  alone  which  amount  to  sixty-two 
thousand  six  hnndred  and  fifty-two  dollars;  whereas  the  cost  estima- 
ted in  the  report  for  the  completion   of  the  whole  line  entering  the' 
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present  harbor,  was  but  forty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  dollars  seventy-five  cents;  and  the  other  line  was  to  have  cost 
little  or  nothing  more. 

From  the  information  received  from  the  engineer  as  above  stated, 
the  four  items,  viz: 

The  Brayton  cut, $14,222 

No.  2,  i 14,995 

No.  3, .10,652 

Pier, 4,783 

$44,6)2 
have  been  taken  eighteen  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  estimates, 
and  are  to  be  completed  for  the  above  sum. 

The  two  first  of  the  above  sections  are  nearly  identical  with  the 
two  first  estimated  for,  in  the  report  of  the  Legislature  upon  which 
the- appropriation  for  the  expenditure  was  based.  It  is,  therefore,  . 
dear  to  your  memorialists,  that  if  these  works  had  been  offered  to  be 
contracted  for  according  to  report,  they  would  have  been  taken  at  aa 
amount  pro  rata  as  low  as  those  actually  offered,  and  so  of  the  whole 
line.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work  reported  and  estimated  for  to  the 
Legislature,  correspondingly  reduced,  (excepting  the  mill  creek 
which  is  to  be  turned  by  both  projects)  would  be  thirty  thousand 
two  hundred  twenty-nine  dollars;  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-three  dollars  less  than  the  contract  price  of  the  above  four 
items.  Your  memorialists,  desirous  of  presenting  a  correct  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  made  an  application  through  a  committee  to 
the  engineer,  by  letter,  which  is  as  follows : 

Jefferson,  21st  Dec.,  1848. 
To  C.  W.  Wemtx,  Esq.: 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  and  report  facts  in  regard  to  the  lower  level  of  the  Chemung 
canal,  have  the  honor  to  request  of  Mr.  Wentz  information  in  regard 
thereto,  as  follows: 

1st  The  course  and  distance  of  the  line  from  the  Brayton  cut  to 
the  inlet;  course,  and  distance  crossing  the  inlet,  and  thence  to  the 
lake;  course  and  distance  from  the  lake  shore  to  the  pier;  extent  of 
the  pier,  and  a  rough  diagram  of  that  structure,  with  its  location  rel- 
ative to  the  old  pier;  the  cost  of  connecting  the  line  of  the  canal 
iron  the  water's  edge  to  the  pier;  the  length,  breadth  and  depth  of 
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Che  respective  cuts  across  the  marsh,  to  afford  a  new  channel  for  the 
inlet,  and  the  cost  of  construction. 

A  compliance  with  the  above  will  much  oblige, 

Your  ob  t.  serv'ts,  I.  Q.  LEAKE, 

B.  QUIN, 
E.  W.  LEWIS, 
Oommittu. 
To  which  communication  they  received  the  following  answer: 

Engineer's  Office,      \ 
Havana,  Dec.  26, 1848.  J 

To  I.  Q.  Leake  and  others,  committee:         ' 

Gentlemen— Yours  of  the  21st  inst,  propounding  certain  ques- 
tions in  in  regard  to  the  lower  level  of  the  Chemung  canal,  is  'just 
received..  In  answer  thereto  I  have  to  refer  you  to  my  report  to  the 
Canal  Commissioners  made  in  July  last,  wherein  you  will  find  the 
answer  to  your  queries  fully  set  forth.  My  time  is  too  much  occu- 
pied with  my  official  duties  at  present  to  leave  room  to  make 
lengthened  reports  for  the  benefit  of  individual  speculation. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  Your  ob't  servant, 

C  W.  WENTZ. 

The  cost  of  the  above  works  rendered  necessary  by  the  altered 
plan,  will  greatly  enhance  the  aggregate  of  the  expense;  and  your 
memorialists  hoped  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
amount,  but  the  engineer  having  refused  to  give  any  part  of  the  in- 
formation  sought,  they  are  driven  to  conjecture,  which  affords  ample 
scope  for  the  belief  that  the  new  line  will  cost  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  the  one  reported  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  complete  which 
your  memorialists  humbly  conceive  that  the  appropriation  was 
granted. 

Again,  your  memorialists  cannot  perceive  that  the  interests  of  the 
State  have  been  promoted  by  this  scheme,  even  if  the  cost  had  been 
no  more  than  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  aforesaid  new  cut  terminates 
at  the  lake,  not  in  deep  water,  which,  to  every  other  engineer,  seemed 
altogether  indispensable;  but  on  the  sand  bar  formed  by  the  deposits 
of  the  Catharine  creek,  a*bar  which  has  hitherto  been  the  terror  of 
the  scientific  gedtlemen  employed  on  the  canal;  as  it  extends  a 
thousand  feet  before  it  reaches  the  deep  water;  and  the  canal  for 
that  distance,  moat  be  made  by  an  under  water  excavation,  and  that 
loo,  through  loose  sand,  shifting  with  the  action  of  the  surf  at  every 
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wind  from  the  north.  To  make  a  canal  at  this  pilot,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  both  banks  to  be  constructed  by  cribs  filled  in  with  stone, 
and  one  of  them  covered  with  earth. 

In  selecting  the  termination  at,  as  your  memorialists  believe,  an 
enormous  increase  of  expense,  the  Commissioner  has  not  profited  by 
experience,  and  pepaired  the  fatal  error  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  diverg- 
ing the  original  line  easterly ;  to  remedy  which,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands have  been  expended,  now  to  be  thrown  away.  He  has  even 
transcended  the  injurious  acts  of  that  gentleman,  by  entering  the 
lake,  upon  a  course,  five  degrees  farther  east ;  thereby  opening  still 
wider  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  inviting  a  more  extensive  and 
injurious  action  of  the  water  of  the  lake.  This  will  not  fail  to  do 
its  work,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
line  to  the  .great  source  of  alluvion,  (the  Catharine  creek  being 
brought  some  thirty  rods  nearer),  the  new  basin  will  fill  up  three 
times  faster  than  the  old  one  has  done,  or  is  likely  to  do  hereafter. 

In  fine,  your  memorialists  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  State,  so  far  from  being  promoted  by  a  measure  ob- 
noxious to  so  many  objections,  are  most  fatally  sacrificed ;  its  pro* 
perly  uselessly  abandoned,  and  its  funds  about  to  be  applied  ruin- 
ously to  the  public,  as  well  as  the  individual  interests,  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  canals,  (except  a  single  community,  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Commissioner,)  and  particularly,  to  those  of  your 
memorialists. 

On  the  old  line,  the.  enterprise  of  individuals  has  caused  them  to 
erect  stores  and  stables,  to  accommodate  the  boatmen  and  the  hones 
employed  on  the  canal ;  these  are  to  be  rendered  useless  to  them, 
and  the  abandonment  will  be  destructive  to  the  proprietors.  To  the 
ccmmercial  interests  of  the  village,  represented  by  your  memorialists, 
it  is  equally  injurious.  The  access  to  the  basin  is  now  easy  and  safe, 
and  can  be  reached  by  the  cordel,  or  towing  process;  but  by  the 
alteration,  they  will  be  compelled  to  pole  round  the  {Her  of  the  old, 
in  order  to  enter  the  new  harbor — in  high  winds  often  impossible, 
and  to  coal  boats,  heavily  laden,  dangerous,  even  in  moderate  galea. 
Thus  the  canal,  intended  to  facilitate  trade*and  intercourse  with  all, 
is  obstructed  to  them ;  the  interests  of  a  large  class  are  overlooked 
or  disregarded ;  a  whole  population  is  injured,  and  no  possible  bene- 
fit can  be  derived  by  any  community,  save,  that  alone  in  winch  the 
Commissioner  is  deeply  interested. 


* 
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Another  feature  of  ibis  transaction,  as  your  menu 
has  a  mysterious  and  sinister  aspect.  It  is,  th£t  t 
the  canal  above  is  not  likely  to  be  enlarged  for  j 
ever,  is  to  be  constructed  of  an  extraordinary  -width 
of  greater  capacity  than  the  enlarged  sections  of  the 
your  memorialists  are  informed  and  believe,  that  thi 
line  carved  in  order  to  employ  a  steamboat  thereo 
from  this  may  enure  to  individuals,  but  none  can  re 
kThis  line  of  canal  is  the  worst  possible  place  for  the* : 
navigation,  as  from  the  26th  page,  and  fourth  paragr 
in  the  report  of  the  engineers  heretofore  quoted, 
experiment  on  the  "  Brayton  cut,'*  did  not  conqm 
interposed  by  "the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  tl 
banks,  though  faced  with  stone,  could  not  preven 
being  .washed  into  the  canal  by  the  ordinary  process 

The  causes  for  the  enlargement,  and  its  concom: 
the  whole  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  matter,  a 
your  memorialists,  and  tend  to  excite  alarming  conjc 

The  Commissioner  having  this  canal  in  charge, 
proprietor  of  a  village  through  a  part  of  which  i 
passes,  a  few  miles  -above  the  one  represented  by  y< 
and  is  owner  of  extensive  mills  and  manufactories. 

Every  facility  by  any  possibility  afforded  by  the  cs 
his  property  and  that  of  his  friends.  The  engine 
estimates  and  surveys,  is  a  resident  of  that  village, 
ployee  of  the  Commissioner  before  he  was  elected 
now  holds.  Whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  the 
cannot  but  fear  that  his  judgment  is  biased  by  regarc 
and  his  interests. 

And  your  memorialists  beg  further  to  represent, 
struction  of  the  works  aforesaid,  which  are  now  in 
Commissioners  have  not  only  disregarded  thto  intere 
but  have  directly  violated  the  law  of  1848,  chapter  I 

>  Firstly*  By  disobeying  the  injunctions  of  the  lav 
canal  to  the  lake  by  a  channel  independent  of  Catha 
Bieatering  the  said  creek  and  using  the  bed  thereof  « 
by.  creating  a  necessity  of  cutting  new  chaanJlrfor  \ 

Secondly.  By  enlarging  a  part  of  the  lower  level  < 
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called  the  Brayton  cut ;  which  said  cot  is  not  mentioned  in  or  com- 
prised in  the  aforesaid  law. 

Thirdly.  Under  pretence  of  authority  derived  from  a  report  and 
•  estimate  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  the  Legislature  (Doc.  64, 
1848),  suggesting  a  small  enlargement,  the  said  Commissioners  have 
enlarged  the  whole  level,  by  widening  the  canal  seven  feet,  and 
deepening  the  same  three  feet  more  than  is  asked  for  or  mentioned 
in  the  said  report. 

And  your  memorialists  humbly  conceive  that  the  said  Commission- 
ers, or  some  of  them,  by  these  and  other  infractions  of  the  laws,  have 
justly  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  following  charges,  viz : 

1st.  The  act  of  April  10,  1848,  authorized  the  Commissioners  to 
continue  the  Chemung  canal  from  its  intersection  with  Catharine 
creek,  by  an  independent  channel  northerly  to  Seneca  lake  west  of 
said  creek.  The. Commissioners  have  violated  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  tlh  act  by  constructing  this  continuous  canal  of  larger  dimensions 
than  the  Chemung  canal,  and  of  larger  dimensions  even  than  their 
report  to  the  Legislature  in  1848  contemplated  or  recommended. 

Sd.  That  said  Commissioners  have  constructed  the  canal  aforesaid 
in  a  manner  not  contemplated  by  said  act,  and  at  an  expense  far  ex- 
ceeding the  estimated  cost. 

3d.  That  the  work  now  constructing  under  the  pretended  authority 
of  said  act,  is  not  authorized  by  said  act  nor  by  any  other  law  of  the 
^tate.  \ 

4tb.  That  said  Commissioners  did  not  present  a  plan  and  estimate 
of  the  necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  of  said  work  as  now  con- 
structing, to  the  Canal  Board,  as  requited  by  law;  nor  did  they  pre- 
sent any  plan  or  estimate  of  a  large  portion  of  said  work  now  under 
construction,  to  said  Canal  Board. 

5th.  That  said  Commissioners,  in  violation  of  Aid  law,  did  not 
continue  said  canal  from  its  intersection  with  Catharine  creek,  by  an 
independent  channel  to  the  lake,  but  connected  said  canal  with  said 
creek  north  of  said  intersection,  thereby  largely  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  work. 

Independent  charges  preferred  against  Charles  Cook)  one  of  the  Canal 

Commissioners* 

1st.  Charles  Cook  las  acted  in  violation  of  the  234th  section  of 
the  9th  article  of  the  Revised  Statatea,  relatipg  to  the  New-Yodc 
State  canals. 


work  now  in  process  of  construction  under  the  said  act  of  1848,  and 
that  said  'law  has  been  violated  mainly  through  his  instigation,  and 
with  a  view  to  promote  his  own  private  interest,  at  the  public  expense. 

3d.  That  said  Cook  has  used  his  official  authority  in  relation  to  the 
Chemung  railroad,  in  an  oppressive  and  unwarrantable  manner,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  forcing  the  said  company  to  pay  him  excessive 
damages  for  his  private  property.  ' 

4th.  That  said  Cook  has  used  the  waters  of  said  canal  in  a  manner 
■ot  warranted  by  law,  and  in  violation  of  the  said  231th  section  of 
the  9th  article  aforesaid. 

6th.  That  said  Cook  has,  at  the  public  expense,  made  improve- 
ments of  his  own  property  under  pretence  of  completing  and  repair* 
ing  the  public  work. 

6th.  That  said  Cook  in  his  official  character  as  Canal  Commissioner 
agreed  with  the  Chemung  railroad  company  in  regard  to  the  location 
of  said  road,  and  after  the  said  company  had  in  good  faith  located  and 
graded  their  said  road  according  to  said  agreement,  said  Cook  com- 
pelled said  company  to  change  the  location  and  grade  in  part  of  said 
road,  thereby  causing  the  said  company  unnecessary  inconvenience, 
trouble  and  expense. 

Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  your  memo- 
rialists beg  that  your  honorable  body  will  take  cognizance  thereof. 

And  as  in  duty  bound,  they  will  ever  pray,  &c 

I.  Q.  Leake,  Abram  Cass,  Grover  Whiting,  C.  S.  Beckwitfa,  A.  C. 
Lull,  H.  J,  Baldwin,  Abram  Gilbert,  Moses  Tompkins, B-  Attwood, 
H.  Attwood,  jr.,  Wm.  B.  Slawson,  Orlando  Hurd,  R.  H.  Guinnip, 
Geo.  W.  Cass,  M.  M.  Cass,  Tbos.  Fletcher,  Calvin  Gilford,  Envil 
Armitage,  John  Graham,  Rochester  Hurd,  Tbos.  Evans,  F.  A.  Cole, 
Win.  Haring,  Emroit  Etlgerton,  Alfred  Bellamy,  Ebenezer  Thayer, 
L.  G.  Branson,  J.  O.  Seymour,  Byron  Jamison,  Charles  Thompson, 
Geo.  W.  Wilber,  E.  Latlin,  E.  M.  Potter,  Eugenius  Grover,  John 
Skinner,  W.  F.  Warren,  Charles  Ward,  Joel  Newton,  Wm.  R.  Mc- 
Cormick,  A.  G.  Ketchum,  S.  T.  Sprague,  Jas.  H.  Chapman,  David 
m  Pike,  Am.  Benson,  Richard  Crism,  Wm.  Ward,  Geo.  O.  Quitj,  Pe'ter 
Fryer,  Gilbert  Jennat,  Philip  Ward,  Alexander  Monroe,  Bradford  C. 
H«rd,  Alfred  S.  Silsbe,  John  Walton,  Benoni  Peck.  3 

Jtfftrtaiy  March  1th,  I860. 


r  (No  29,)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Chemung  county,  Oct,  9th,  1850. 

Pressent,  L.  D.  Smith,  Church,  Townsend,  Wheeler,  Mcintosh. 

Chemung  co,  ss.  -  Green  Bennett  being  sworn  :  &  €h  Hatfeaaoy, 
counsel  for  Commissioner  Cook,  objects  to  the  proof  of  any  feci, 
specifically  charged  in  the  resolution  or  memorial  refened  to 
tee.  Decided  by  the  committee  that  they  will  hear  proof  of  any 
improper  or  fraudulent  practice,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
any  of  the  canal  officers,  independent  of  any  specific  charges,  refined 
to  committee. 

I  reside  in  the  town  of  Dix,  county  of  Chemung,  I  am  acquainted 
with  .Commissioner  Cook,  and  bare  known  him  ever  since  lie  resided 
in  this  [iart  of  the  country,  he  has  been,  acting  Canal  Commissioner 
for  two  or  three  years  past ;  I  have  known  the  Chemung  canal  ever 
since  it  was  built,  which  was  in  1833  ;  when  I  had  charge  of  said 
canal  I  measured  it  and  found  it  28  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  42  feet 
at  surface ;  it  was  at  that  time  a  little  short  of  4  feet  in  depth ;  I  was 
appointed  superintendent  March  1st,  184J5,  of  said  canal  and  feeder, 
and  continued  as  such,  2  years  2  months,  to  1st  May,  1847.  I  think 
the  Brayton  cut  was  constructed  in  1841  or  '2,*and  extended  Com 

lock  No.  1,  northerly,  until  it  intersected  the  inlet  or  Catharine  creek, 
about  1 J  miles  in  length,  and  I  measured  the  dimensions  of  said  cut 
when  I  was  acting  as  superintendent,  by  order  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  at  the  surface  it  was  about  60  feet  wide3  and  the  average  depth 
at  the  lowest  mark  was  3  feet  10  inches ;  I  made  another  measure- 
ment of  the  depth  with  about  the  same  result,  a  short  time  after  the 
slope  of  the  banks  on  both  sides  was  faced  with  stone  the  whole 
length  of  the  cut ;  the  said  Brayton  cut  has  been  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened and  a  new  canal  constructed  from  that  to  the  Seneca  lake,  the 
new  canal  for  a  short  distance,  say  60  rods,  followed  the  bed  of  the 
Catharine  creek,  and  a  new  channel  for  said  creek  was  cut  further 
east ;  and  the  new  canal  entered  the  lake  east  of  the  entrance  of  the 
old  canal  and  harbor,  perhaps  some  40  rods,  I  can't  tell  the  exact 
distance.  A  new  harbor  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  change  of 
the  entrance  of  the  canal.  From  my  appointment  until  my  office 
expired  I  was  familiar  with  the  Chemung  canal,  prior  to  that  time  I 
was  on  the  canal  occasionally,  and  had  been  some  interested  in  boat- 
ing in  1836.  During  the  time  that  I  acted  as  superintendent,  the 
Brayton  cut  for  purposes  of  navigation,  was  better  than  the  cabal 
above  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water ;  in  1846  the  water  was 
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this  was  a  time  of  drouth,  the  streams  were  remarkably  low,  and  the 
lake  lower  than  in  '46  ;  from  the  feeder  at  Rhodesport  about  two 
miles  above  Havana,  to  Havana  there  was  water  enough,  but 
above  that  place  there  was  not  water  enough  to  keep  up  good 
navigation  all  the  while,  and  there  was  more  difficulty  in  1846 
than  in  1846  ;  the  difficulty  in  the  firayton  cut  was  caused  by  the 
extra  low  water,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  detentions  on  the  Brayton 
cut  while  I  was  superintendent,  but  heavy  boats  ran  near  the  bottom. 
I  know  of  no  detentions  of  boats  on  tbe  Brayton  cut  down  to  the 
time  it  was  re-constructed  or  enlarged  ;  during  the  summer  of  1845 
there  was  some  obstruction  of  navigation  in  the  Catharine  creek,  from 
tbe  Brayton  cut  to  the  lake  ;  in  1845  a  good  deal,  but  less  in  1846. 
From  the  termination  of  tbe  Brayton  cut  down  the  Catharine  creek 
about  40  rods,  sand  bars  were  formed  by  the  action  of  the  stream, 
and  occasionally  it  became  necessary  to  use  the  underwater  excavator, 
and  it  was  used  to  remove  such  obstruction  during  the  season  several 
times,  bat  there  was  less  of  that  difficulty  in  1846,  and  in  1845  the 
excavator  had  to  be  used  during  nearly  all  the  season  in  the  old  en- 
trance to  the  lake  ;  from  a  few  rods  below  tbe  intersection  of  the 
Watkins  creek  with  said  old  entrance,  we  had  to  lower  the  bottom  of 
the  entrance  about  two  feet ;  in  1846  there  was  less  difficulty  but  we 
had  to  use  the  excavator  some ;  tbe  old  artificial  cut  which  constitu- 
ted the  entrance  to  the  old  harbor  was  about  80  rods  lower.  In  Au- 
gust 1845  the  water  in  tbe  lake  was  remarkably  low,  and  if  was 
thought  advisable  to  construct  a  dam  across  the  Catharine  creek, . 
below  the  intersection  of  the  old  cut  with  that  creek,  which  turned  the 
channel  into  the  artificial  entrance  to  the  lake  and  improved  the  navi- 
gation ;  when  the  dam  was  constructed  the  inlet  (Catharine  creek)  was 
13  feet  deep.  Bars  of  sand  were  formed  near  tbe  entrance  to  the  lake 
by  the  uniting  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  caused  by  the  wind,  and  of  the 
inlet  (Catharine  creek.)  The  earth  we  excavated  from  the  old  cut 
near  the  harbor  was  a  hard  clay  and  gravel,  and  hard  to  excavate  ;  I 
think  it  was  the  original  earth.  It  appeared  that  a  few  inches  on  the  top 
had  been  formed  by  deposits  of  sediment,  but  near  the  intersection  of 
the  Catharine  creek  with  tbe  cut,  for  a  short  distance,  the  formation  was 
near  a  foot  in  thickness,  but  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  remove  as  tbe 
original  earth.  It  is  quite  common  for  sediment  to  settle  in  the  ca- 
nal at  the  northern  termination  of  the  old  cut  which  was  the  entrance 
to  the  lake.  I  constructed  a  pier  200feet  long,  to  intersect  an  old  pier 
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which  served  as  a  Breakwater  at  its  east  termination.    The  banks  of 
the  canal  along  the  Brayton  cat  on  either  ride,  are  a  kind  of  clay  and 
gravel  sand.    I  never  noticed  that  they  washed  or  wore  away  by  the 
i  action  of  the  water,  the  banks  were  lined  with  stone.    I  think  from 
my  observation)  that  the  banks  along  the  Brayton  cat  did  not  wash 
in  as  much  as  other  parts  of  the  canal.    There  are  layers  of  vegeta- 
ble formation — in  some  places  I  noticed  two,  one  above  another ; 
some  of  these  layers  were  six  inches  thick.     In  sounding  we  tried 
to  see  if  any  of  the  stone  lining  had  settled  down,  as  had  been  said) 
but  found  it  perfect,  or  nearly  so  ;  occasionally  a  stone  had 
detached  and  rolled  down  the  slope  into  prism  of  the  canal, 
vegetable  formations  were  hard  when  excavated,  but  after  bong  ex- 
posed to  the  air  j*rew  soft.     The  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  Brayton 
cut  appeared  to  be  hard.     We  tested  it  by  pressing  the  ends  of  the 
sounding  poles  upon  the  bottom  of  the  canal.    I  have  never  known 
any  change  of  the  banks  of  the  Catharine  creek  where  it  runs  through 
the  marsh,  by  the  action  of  the  water.     I  think  the  Brayton  cot  was 
never  bottomed  out.    I  think  the  enlargement  was  commenced  by 
Commissioner  Cook,  in  the  winter  of  1848  and.  '9.    In  1846  I  was 
directed  fyy  Canal  Commissioner  Clark  to  measure  the  water  on  the 
lower  mitre  sill  of  lock  No.  1  every  Monday  morning,  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July  to  the  close  of  navigation,  and  to  note  the  course  of 
the  wind.     In  August  1st,  it  was  5  feet  9  inches,  with  brisk  wind 
from  the  north.    Sept.  30,  at  10  o'clock,  depth  5  feet  four  and  a  half 
inches,  wind  south.    The  bottom  of  the  Brayton  cut  was  higher  than 
the  mitre  sill,  leaving  the  difference,  on  the  average,  about  1  foot  6 
inches,  between  the  depth  on  the  mitre  sill  and  the   depth  of  the 
Brayton  cut.    The  day  I  sounded  the  entire  length  of  the  Brayton 
cut,  the  wind  was  south.    Before  that  time,  Mr.  Child3,  the  engi- 
neer, and  witness  had  measured  it.    The  old  harbor  had  sufficient 
capacity  for  business  done  on  the  canal  wbile  I  had  charge  of  it 
I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  but  what  it  was  large  enough. 
This  pier  for  the  old  harbor  and  basin,  cost  about  $2,500.     The  lo- 
cation of  the  old  pier  is  west  of  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  lake. 
The  direction  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  toward  Genera,  bears 
east  of  north,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  east  shore.     There  is  a 
point  of  land  about  a  mile  from  this  place  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake,  that  extends  for  some  distance  into  this  lake — about  twenty 
rods.     When  the  wind  is  north,  the  new  harbor  is  more  exposed  to 
the  water  drawn  in  by  the  winds  than  the  old.    I  have  often  noticed 
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as  you  go  east  of  the  old  harbor,  and  approach  the  centre  of  the  new 
harbor.  The  deep  water  is  reached  sooner  at  the  location  of  the  old 
harbor  than  the  new.  As  you  go  east  of  the  old  pier,  the  water 
from  the  shore  is  very  shoal,  go  that  a  man  could  wade  out  ten  or 
twelve  rods  in  low  water,  and'  at  this  point  the  bottom  is  mostly  sand  >  . 
and  the  bottom  where  I  he  old  harbor  is  situated  is  stone  and  gravel, 
hard  bottom,  and  a  man  could  not  wade  over  four  rods.  It  was  a 
bold  shore,  and  the  easiest  point  at  the  head  of  the  lake  to  get  into  ■ 
deep  water;  the  bottom  of  the  lake  east  of  the  old.  pier,  and  within 
the  new  harbor,  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  loose  quicksand,  more 
easily  acted  on  by  the  water  than  that  within  the  old  harbor.  The 
water  in  the  old  harbor  remains  clear  during  the  north  winds.  There 
was  a  building  erected  near  the  entrance  of  the  bid  harbor  on  the 
canal,  and  one  part  of  it  used  for  a  warehouse,  but  on  rather  a  small 
scale.  There  was  a  dwelling  house  a  little  further  up  the  canal. 
Some  boats  discharged  goods  and  freight  to  a  small  amount  at  tbst 
place,  but  the  boats  generally  unloaded  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  lake.  The  old  harbor,  or  where  the  old  canal  entered  the  lake, 
is  about  100  rods  from  the  Jefferson*  Hotel.  Since  I  stated  the  dist 
'  tanoe  from  the  old  pier  to  the  new,  I  have  been  and  examined  the 
location  of  the  new  pier,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  more  than  thirty 
rods  east  of  the  old.  I  know  of  several  lots  having  been  purchased- 
along  the  entrance  to  the  old  harbor,  and  two  buildings  erected  on 
the  west  side  of  the  entrance  and  one  on  the  east.  A  new  bridge 
has  been  constructed  aver  the  new  canal,  -near  its  entrance  to  the 
new  harbor ;  it  is  an  iron  bridge.  The  bridge  over  the  old  entrance 
is  still  necessary,  and  is  kept  up.  I  saw  some  boats  tied  up  in  the 
old  entrance,  and  I  think  if  is  used  to  discharge  the  waters  of  the 
Watkins  creek,  which  enter  this  old  cut  about  50  rods  from  the 
■entrance  to  the  old  harbor;  it  may  be  sixty  rods.  Had  the  new 
canal  entered  the  old  harbor  through  the  old  channel,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Walking  creek  could  have  been  discharged  into  the 
lake  at  some  other  place;  it  would  require  a  channel  iof  the  discharge 
of  the  waters  of  this  stream  18  feet  on  bottom,  and  would  be  necesr 
sary  to  dock  it  as  it  is  now  docked  on  the  east  side  at  the  point 
where  .the  stream  was  turned  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  as  the 
natural  course  of  the  stream  is  nearly  east.  There  is  a  towing  path 
on  each  side  of  the  new  canal  from  this  place  to  Havana,  or  VocV  So.  - 
[Aiwembly.No.'l&a.]  16     . 
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1,  about  three  miles,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place,  on  the 
Chemung  canal  where  there  is  two  towing  paths.     Commissioner 
Cook  has  considerable  land  between  this  place  and  lock  No.  l,at 
Havana,  bordering  on  the  canal,  I  think  about  400  acres.     Lock  No. 
1  is  about  60  rods  from  the  principal  street  in  the  village  of  Havana; 
the  distance  from  lock  No.  1  to  No.  2  is  about  half  a  mile;  from  a 
little  north  of  Main-street  in  Havana,  Commissioner  Cook  owns,  or 
did  own,  most  of  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  cannl  up  to  the  new 
waste  wier  on  the  east  si'de  of  the  canal  between  lock  No.  2  and  3. 
The.  canal  through  Havava  is  docked  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  from 
lock  No.   1  to  lock  No.  2;  this  docking  was  a  great  portion  of  it 
(lone  a  year  ago  last  winter  and  the  spring  following.    There  was 
some  docking  done  before,  while  I  was  superintendent)  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  village,  on  one  side  of  the  canal,  for  the  distance  of 
100  feet;  I  thought  it  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  business 
of  the  place  and  the  boats;  the  canal  was  narrow  and  boats  could  not 
get, up  conveniently  to  load  and  unload,  and  I  cut  down  the  side  and 
docked  it.     The  soil  is  rather  light  between  lock  No.  1  and  2 — rather 
inclined  to  clay.     I  directed  the  work  of  preparing  and  docking  as  I 
have  stated,  and  know  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  banks  did  not 
require  docking  to  protect  them,  but  only  for  the  accommodation  of 
business.     The  distance  from  the  south  part  of  the  business  part  of 
the  village  of  Havana  to  lock  No.  2  is  about  80  rods,  and  from  Mr. 
Cook's  mill  about  60  or  70  rods.  .  The  docking  of  the  canal  from.the 
mill  to  lock  No.  2  would  not  be  required  for  the  business  of  the  ca- 
nal, but  might  save  some  expense  of  bottoming  out  the  canal.     The 
water  that  supplies  the  mill  is  taken  from  the  inlet,  and  there  is  a 
small  feeder  at  Rhodesport  which  contributes  to  supply  the  canal 
with  water  from  the  same  stream.    'There  is  a  waste  wier  between 
lock  No.  2  and  3,  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal,  constructed  some  two 
years  age.     There  is  a  waste  wier  at  lock  No.  2,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  canal;  the  distance  between  lock  No.  2  and  3  is  about  80  rods; 
there  is  another  waste  wier  around"  lock  No    3,  and  the  distance  to 
lock  No.  4  is  about  100  rods.     The  waste  wier  at  lock  No.  2  was 
sufficient  to  regulate  the  level  above;  it  was  constructed  with  gates  to 
hoist  or  let  down  as  the  level  required;  the  water  discharged  'by  the 
new  waste  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal,  between  lock  No.  2  and  3; 
is  conducted  by  a  ditch  cut  from  the  canal  to  the  Catharine  creek, 
about  half  a  mile  above  Mr.  Cook's  mill,  and  goes  to  increase  the 


waste  weir  (he  distance  of  about  14  rods  lo  an  old  channel  of  Catha- 
rine creek;  this  dilch  is  about  8  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  is  some 
sloping.  While  I  had  charge  of  -the  canal  as  superintendent,  in 
March,  '46,  there  was  a  freshet,  and  the  Catharine  creek  broke 
through  the  canal  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal,  just  below  lock 
No.  I,  and  carried  down  into  the  Bray  ton  cut  a  large  deposit  of  earth, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  use  the  excavator  to  clear  it  out,  and  I  found 
on  sounding,  it  had  carried  down  deposits  for  some  distance  below. 
We  excavated  down  some  78  rods,  and  below  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  interrupt  navigation.  While  I  was  superintendent  the  re- 
venue of  the  canal  fell  short  of  the  expense  of  repairs  the  first  year, 
and  the  second  it  exceeded  the  expense  some,  and  I  think  for  the 
two  years  there  was  a  small  balance  in  favor  of_the  canal.  The 
Brayton  cut  was  widened  on  the  east  side,  and  the  earth  wheeled  out 
on  the  west  side  upon  lands  owned  by  Commissioner  Cook,  and 
wheeled  some  little  distance  back,  further  than  is  usual,  and  I  there 
left  more  level  than  usual;  I  think  Cook  did  not  own  the  land  on 
the  east  side  at  that  point.  Commissioner  Cook  is  the  principal  land 
holder  in  the  village  of  Havana;  he  owns  most  of  the  principal 
buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal;  several  stores,  some  dwelling 
houses,  one  grist  mill — which  he  constructed  on  the  east  side  some 
two  years  ago— -one  glass  factory  on  the  west  side,  and  is  now  build- 
ing a  large  hotel.  The  Bray  ton  cut  was  sufficient  for  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  canal,  if  it  wis  bottomed  out  a  little.  No  boats  were 
detained,  but  it  would  be  easier  navigating  if  it  bad  been  deeper. 

Oct.  10th. — This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hathaway, 
counsel  Yor  Cook ;  The  construction  of  tbe  new  canal  from  the 
Bray  ton  cut  to  the  lake,  shortens  the  distance  almost  a  fourth  of  a 
mile.  From  the  lake  to  lock  No.  1  is  mostly  all  an  open  marsh;  there 
isa  small  piece  of  land  extending  about  40  rodsbelow  lock  No.  1.  In  ( 
some  parts  of  the  marsh  water  stands  the  year  round,  bat  along  the 
Catharine  creek,  except  where  some  small  stream  puts  in,  it  is  dry  j  and 
some  places  hard.  This  strip  of  land  is  in  some  places  two  or  three 
rods  wide,  and  in  some  places  wider,  but  is  interrupted  occasionally 
■by  small  wet  places  caused  by  the  patting  in  of  small  streams  into 
the  Catharine  creek  ;  from  lock  No.  1,  to  the  northern  termination  of 
the  Bray  ton  cut,  there  is  two  or  three  wet  places  on  each  side,  and 
below  the  Bray  ton  cut  as  you  approach  the  lake,  there  is  one  place 
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cajjed.  Culver's  pond,  which  in  high  water  interrupts  the  bard  land  7 
or  8  ro<ls,  attid  in  low  water  you  can  step  across  it,  but  it  leaves  the 
ground  wet  and  marshy;  there  is  another  wet  place  below  Culver's 
pond  4  or  5  rods  wide  in  high  water,  and  was  moist  and  marshy  in 
dry  times;  below  this  there  was  a  long  wet  place  impassable,  and  a 
towing  path  bridge  constructed  some  7  or  8  rods  long,  and  wet  and 
marshy  above  and  below,  60  or  70  rods  distant  including  bridge.  On 
the  east  bank,  just  below  Culver's  pond,  there  is  a  small  pood  with 
an  out-let  into  Catharine  creek,  which  in  very  low  water  you  can  step 
across,  but  it  is  wet  and  marshy  always,  and  from  this  point 
about  a  mile,  it  is  marshy,  and  unless  it  is  very  dry  it  is  impassable 
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all  along  the  shore  of  the  creek;  on  the  west  side  of  the  Catharine 
creek,  from  the  Brayton  cut  to  the  lake,  it  is  not  dry  ground  over 
one-third  of  the  distance;  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  C.  creek, 
above  the  northern  termination  of  the  Brayton  cut,  was  dryer  and 
harder  ground  than  below  towards  the  lake.  I  cannot  say  how  the 
marsh  was  from  the  time  of  the  obstruction  in  the  out-let  of  the 
lake,  to  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  canal  as  superintendent;  in 
1816  and  1845,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  canal,  I  saw  no  difference 
in  the  marsh  as  to  the  amount  of  water.  This  marsh  is  mostly 
covered  with  marsh  grass,  and  the  top  appeared  to  be  a  vegetable 
formation,  and  in  wading  through  the  Cuher's  pond,  I  sunk -into  the 
water  and  mire  a  little  over  knee  deep,  when  1  struck  upon  a  solid 
earth.  In  some  places  bq^t  from  the  inlet,  I  have  found  places  where 
I  have  sunk  into  the  water9 and  mire  nearly  waist  deep,  but  this  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  marsh.  There  is  quite  a  stream  of  water 
which  enters  the  head  of  the  marsh  just  this  side  of  Havana  and  en- 
ters Catharine  creek,  and  by  throwing  a  pole  across,  we  could  pass  as 
it  was  dry  ground  each  side,  and  back  from  the  inlet  it  was  wet; 
the  water  appeared  to  set  back  and  formed  a  pond,  and  was  low- 
marshy  ground.  I  have  seen  excavations  near  the  middle  of  the 
Brayton  cut,  or  a  little  south  of  the  centre,  and  the  top  of  the  -soil 
appeared  to  be  a  vegetable  formation  about  a  foot  thick  or  a  little 
over,  and  the  next  earth  was  clay  and  gravel  mixture,  fine  and  coarse 
ground  with  mixture  of  a  clayey  substance  about  a  foot  or  more  thick, 
and  then  a  layer  nearly  the  same  as  the  top,  but  appeared  to  be  harder, 
this  was- about  six  inches  thick;  below  this,  it  appeared  to  be  like  the 
second  layer,  a  land  of  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  below  I  no- 
ticed that  the  earth  wheeled  out  there  appeared  to  be  some  sand  and 
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gravel;  quite  &  portion  of  the  earth  at 'this  point  was  sand  and 
gravel,  I  think  they  were  spading;  I  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  a 
pick  at  use  at  the  time.  The  earth  when  it  was  wheeled  out  appeared 
to  be  hard  and  cut  in  chunks  as  with  a  spade.  In  1S45,  in  bottoming 
out  the  old  cut  or  section  to  the  harbor,  we  commenced  a  little  below 
the  point  where  the  Catharine  creek  intersected  the  canal;  we  exca- 
vated all  the  way  to  about  60  feet  into  the  lake,  except  a  small  piece 
just  below  the  bridge;  this  was  commenced  about  the  1st  of  March, 
and  worked  two-thirds  of  the  season  and  perhaps  more,  and  we  then 
had  a  good  navigation  but  thought  it  ought  to  be  deepened  more;  the  • 
next  season  it  was  good  at  first,  but  when  the  lake  was  low  in  July, 
it  was  hard  navigating,  boats  grounded,  and  we  had  to  excavate  more; 
there  had  accumulated  some  considerable  amount  of  deposit,  mostly 
near  the  lake  but  some  near  the  upper  end  of  this  cut.  In  the  fall  of 
'4&)lhe  lake  was  lower  than  it  was  in  July  1846.  In  this  excavation 
we  found  a  log  embedded  in  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  I 
saw  another  stick  with  the  soil  excavated,  which  the  men  said  they 
also  took  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal  in  excavating.  I  do  not 
know  what  slope  was  given  originally  to  the  banks  of  the  Brayton- 
cut,  and  could  not  tell  whether  they  retained  the  same  inclination  as 
when  first  put  in  or'not;  where  I  had  charge  of  the  canal,  the  facing 
at  this  time  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  in  some  places 
the  stone  on  the  tow-path  side,  did  not  appear  to  be  so  thick  as  they 
did  in  others,  and  things  had  disappeared, somewhere  on  the  heel-path 
side;  the  uniformity  of  the  stone  facing  appeared  about  the  same  as 
on  the  tow-path  side;  the  stone  I  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  Brayton 
cut,  I  can't  tell  how  they  came  there.  Since  my  time  as  superin- 
tendent expired,  I  have  only  passed  over  the  canal  occasionally;  a 
year  ago  last  summer  I  saw  4  or  &  beats  detained  and  making  efforts 
to  get  off;  several  horses  were  hitched  to  one  boat;  this  was  at  a 
point  where  boats  used  to  get  aground  just  below  the  B.  out.  I  have 
known  six  or  seven  boats  detained.  I  saw  occasionally  this  was  so 
during  both  years  I  was  superintendent.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  on  the  canal  between  Brayton  cut  and  the  lake,  but 
I  can't  say  whether  I  had  more  than  on  all  the  rest  of  the  canal  or 
not ;  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  and  feeder,  including  the  slack 
water  navigation,  is  thirty-nine  mites;  I  bad  considerable  difficulty 
with  the  feeder — the  growth  of  grass  in  the  feeder  obstructed  the 
fre  passage  of  the  water ;  we  had  to  draw  off  the  water  of  the  level 
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between  locks  1  and  2  and  clear  out  the  bars  formed  just  below  lode 
No.  2  ;  this  we  had  to  do  along  the  who Je  line  of  the  canal,  no  more 
between  locks  No.  1  and  2  than  at  other  places  along  the  canal ;  I 
do  not  recollect  of  seeing  any  boats  aground  between  locks  No.  1 
and  2,  either  in  1845  or  1846.  The  water  was  drawn  off  also  one 
year  to  repair  the  culvert  under  the  canal  near  Cook's  mill ;  we  bot- 
tomed out  the  canal  in  places  all  along  its  whole  length  in  tbe  spring 
to  prepare  it  for  navigation,  and  did  so  between  locks  No.  1  and  2 ; 
I  found,  where  I  put  in  tbe  docking  at  Havana,  about  150  feet  in 
length  already  put  in  below  where  I  put  mine  in,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  canal ;  then,  on  the  opposite  side,  there  was  about  200  feet  of 
docking  in  front  of  Mr.  Cook's  buildings,  and  *as  far  as  bis  stores 
extended,  so  far  as  witness  knows,  and  I  do  not  Know  as  he  bad  any 
above  that  point }  boats  could  not  then  turn  round  at  Havana  without 
using  this  basin,  called  Cook's  basin.  I  made  some  two  hundred 
feet  of  docking  at  Elmira,  and  there  was  a  partial  docking  about 
twenty  rods  from  the  basin  up  to  the  bridge  on  the  tow-path  side  and 
on  the  heel-path,  about  150  feet  around  the  basin  ;  I  put  mine  above 
the  first  canal  bridge.  I  passed  by  the  waste  wier  built  between 
locks  No.  2  and  3  and  saw  no  water  running  over  it ;  I  can't  tell 
how  high  the  water  was  at  this'  time,  but  think  it  was  up  to  a  good 
navigable  height — that  is  the  only  time  I  have  passed  when  there 
was  water  in  the  canal ;  I  do  not  knotf  whether  there  was  gates  to 
this  waste  wier  or  not ,  the  only  waste  wier  I  put  in  when  I  was  su- 
perintendent was  on  the  feeder.  Tbe  Chemung  canal  passes  through 
a  narrow  valley ;  lock  No. -2  is  a  poor  lock,  the  frailest  I  think  on 
the  canal ;  we  repaired  tbe  lock  by  taking  out  the  earth  from  the 
circles  on 'both  sides  and  refilled  them,  and  still  it  was  a  leaking  lock 
and  less  able  to  endure  the  pressure  of  the  water  than  many  others; 
there  'appears  to  be  two  towing  paths  on  the  large  canal  from  the 
lake  to  Havana.  I  have  not  been  over  the  whole  length  of  the  canal 
lately  ;  there  id  no  passage  for  a  team  under  the  new  iron  bridge  on 
the  west  side  of  the  canal.  The  Original  channel  of  the  Watkins 
creek  entered  the  lake  by  passing  through  the  east  part  of  the  village 
and  entering  the  lake  a  little  west  of  the  old'  pier ;  it  was  changed 
before  the  canal  was  constructed  ;  I  think  it  was  changed  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Dr.  Watkins ;  he  is  the  most  extensive  land  holder  in 
Jefferson,  the  town  of  Due.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ducting Watkins  creek  to  the  lake,  just  west  of  the  old  pier,  or  to  a 
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pdint  still  west  of  that  near  the  railroad  depot ;  I  woul< 
present  channel  of  the  Watkins  creek  at  a  point  some  sixt; 
of  the  present  new  canal,  and  go  at  first  in  a  north-east  dii 
then  curve  around  toward  the  north-west  to  the  lake  a  lit 
the  old  pier,  or  west  of  that;  the  point  where  I  should  turr 
from  its  present  channel  is,  I  should  think,  some  sixty  or  se 
from  the  old  cut  where  the  creek  now  runs ;  the  nearest 
this  proposed  channel  would  be  to  the  old  cut  would  be 
rods  and  that  opposite  the  canal  bridge ;  the  distance  of  tl 
ed  channel  would  be  less  than  half  a  mile  and  over  one  hun 
the  length  of  the  new  canal  from  the  point  where  the  old 
sected  Catharine  creek  is  about  forty  rods,  or  perhaps  lei 
not  examined  the  points  of  late  and  only  judge  of  the  di 
recollection.     To  take  the  channel  as  I  have  stated,  the 
be  less  and  current  less  rapid  than  where  it  how  is j  there  ii 
descent  all  the  distance  of  this  proposed  route.     This  sti 
rainy  season,  is  high,  rapid  and  violent,  and  subject  to  sud 
the  cut  would  not  need  to  be  larger  than  a  common  cana 
east  side  of  the  channel  would  require  to  be  docked  on  the 
the  starting  point  for  half  the  distance  to  the  lake ;  I  thin 
cut  to  the  harbor  is  about  eighty  rods.     The  best  way  to 
marsh  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal,  would  he  to  conduc 
the  canal,  and  should  the  lake  be  lowered  two  feet  it  wo 
more  fall,  and  as  it  reached  the  low*  flat  marsh  it  would  s 
and  stop  the  current,  but  some  sediment  would  be  carried 
canal.     Should  an  independent  ditch  be  cut  along  west  of 
it  might  intersect  the  proposed  channel  of  the  Watkins  c 
point  about  ten  rods  westerly  from  the  bridge  across  the  old 
about  fifty  or  sixty  rods  from  the  south  end  of  the  said  old' 
such  point  as  was  thought  advisable,  and  it  might  be  nee 
cross  the  street  on  which  the  bridges  stand  before  it  would 
ticable  to  conduct  this  ditch  into  the  proposed  channel  of 
creek,  and  it  might  be  conducted  into  the  lake  so  far  west  o 
harbor  as  not  to  affect  the  harbor  by  deposits  from  the  creek 
twenty  rods  west  of  the  harbor,  and  it  might  be  forty  rod 
Watkins  creek  carried  down  a  good  deal  of  deposit,  and 
stream  in  thai  respect.     All  the  buildings  that  were  erectc 
old  entrance  or  cut  to  the  harbor,  except  one  building  on  the  < 
remain  there  yet,  one  grocery  on  the  west  side  and  a  dwell 
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the  canal  bridge,  and  also  a  grocery  on  the  east  side ;  these  are  all 
the  buildings  erected  there  since  the  canal  was  built ;  the  proprietors 
of  the  groceries  were  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Lewis.     I  do  not 

♦ 

know  when  they  left  here ;  they  failed  in  business  and  made  an 
assignment  about  a  year  ago  and  left  here.  I  do  not  know  now  who 
occupies  these  business  buildings  ;  the  business  buildings  I  refer  to 
on  the  old  cut  must  have  cost  $306  each  and  they  were  built  some 
four  or  five  years  ago.  I  think  there  is  most  earth  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  Bray  ton  cut  for  about  sixty  rods  thrown  out  on  the  east 
side ;  and  then  from  that  point  north,  the  most  was  thrown  out  on  the 
west  side.  The  boats  usually  grounded  about  20  rods  north  of  the 
termination  of  the  Brayton  cut — the  creek  bore  northeast  at  that 
point ;  the  other  place  where  difficulty  was  experienced  and  the 
principal  detention,  was  in  the  old  cut,  which  is  now  abandoned, and 
a  point  north  and  near  Culver's  pond,  there  was  a  sand  bar  in  the 
creek,  and  if  boatmen  did  not  understand  the  channel  they  would  get 
aground  ;  this  bar  I  caused  to  be  removed  ;  I  think  I  have  seen  some 
dozen  boats  detained,  some  of  them  for  twenty-four  hours;  we  passed 
them  as  fast  as  we  could  by  assisting  tnem  over ;  detentions  were 
quite  frequent  and  the  hands  in  the  State  employ  assisted  them 
always ;  the  same  difficulty  remained  in  1846,  but  to  a  much  less 
extent ;  I  have  seen  boats  get  aground  and  lay  a  few  minutes  whtn 
the  tide  would  lift  them  and  they  went  on  their  way ;  sometimes 
this  was  the  case  and  sometimes  not.  In  1847  I  saw  no  detentions 
of  boats,  (I  was  not  along  the  canal  much,)  nor  did  I  see  any  before 
I  was  superintendent  get  aground  to  my  recollection.  The  lake  at 
Mile  point,  measuring  from  the  main  shore,  is  about  a  mile  wide,  the 
same  as  it  is  here  ;  from  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  lakes  is  one 
and  a  half  miles,  and  there  is  a  point  longer  than  Mile  point,  but  I 
can't  say  how  much  further  it  extends  out  into  the  lake  than  Mile 
point,  but  think  it  may  be  ten  rods  further  at  this,  point ;  during  a 
north  wind  it  is  a  protection  to  boats,  but  if  you  leave  the  point 
and  go  south  along  the  east  shore  it  is  no  protection.  I  have  never 
seen  any  excavation  from  the  new  harbor,  and  I  only  speak  of  the 
N*oil  as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  In  1845  and  1846,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  timber  rafted  down  the  Chemung-  canal,  and  it  gave  me 
gome  little  trouble  in  passing  it  but  not  very  serious;  the  new  harbor  is 
larger  than  the  old;  I  think  the  time  that  Cook  got  the  title  to  the  land 
or  deed  of  the  Nash  form,  was  in  Notember  1849,  the  work  on  the 
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new  canal  was  let  in  June  or  J  ly,  1848,  the 

Cook  got  the  assignment  of  the  contract  for 

1848,  and  I  do  hot  know  of  Mr.  Cook's  owninj 

for  lands  between  this  village  and  Havana  pr 

work,  at  that  time  Dr.  Watkins  owned  the  \ 

of  this  marsh,  between  the  village  of  Jefiers 

since  sold  some.  ,  There  ns  an  important  lhij 

roe  and  Mr.  Cook  and  in  which  Cook  is  plainl 

us  I  can't  say  are  of  a  very  friendly  charact 

the  northeast  end  of  the  old  pier  to  the  we: 

\yater  of  the  new  harbor,  I  should  judge  w 

measured  it. 

.  This  witness  was  further  re-examined  and 

Hun  of  counsel  for  citizens  of  Jefferson. 

where  the  new  canal  enters  it,  is  about  40  ro< 

stone  point  where  the.  old  cut  enters  the  lak 

manded  it  the  old  harbor  could  have  been  enls 

The  water  of  the  Watkins  creek  runs  into  tl 

during  the  dry  season,  but  in  high  water  it  i 

the  new  cut  for  the  Watkins  creek,  which 

channel  to  the  lake,  is  not  as  long  as  the  old 

derable  docking  on  the  southeasterly  side  of 

good  deal  of  detention  on  the  canal  above  H 

and  there  was  more  on  the  feeder  in  1846 

want  of  water,  it  would  be  high  at  the  up] 

lower  end  I  saw  boats  detained  on  the  feed* 

the^case ;  by  the  assistance  of  the  Rhqdespc 

up  good  navigation  from  lock  No.  10  to  Hav? 

a  lack  of  water  on  the  main  canal  and  the 

I  reside  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Havana 

In  excavating  the  Catherine  creek,  I  saw  a  i 

coal,  but  not  a  peck  in  all,  a  loaded  boat  c 

outlet  above  the  dam  which  I  erected  on  Cat 

mer  of  1848. 

The  general  question  was  put  and  answere 
W.  Wentz  has  been  and  is  now  an  acting  ei 

Taken  and  sworn  this  10th  ) 
.  day  of  October,  1850,     J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairmen 
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(No.  28.)  In  committee.— Jefferson,  Nov.  20, 1850. — All  present.' 
Green  Bennitt  recalled:  The  morning  spoken  of  by  the  witness 
Wood,  we  waited  at  the  engineer's  office  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  about  ten  o'clock.  I  went  to  be  security  for  Wood  in  the  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  the  new  pier.  I  heard  Wood  talking  with 
Wentz,  and  also  talked  with  him  myself.  Mr.  Cook's  counsel  ob- 
jects to  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Wentz.  Evidence  received.  I 
rode  ilp  to  the  engineer's  office  and  hitched  my  horse,  and  Wentz 
came  out  and  said  good  morning  and  went  away,  and  did  not  return 
until  just  as  the  stage  drove  up  to  start  away,  about  10  o'clock,  Wood 
was  with  me.  I  then  told  Wentz  that  I  had  come  to  ago  James 
Wood's  bonds  for  the  pier  contract,  he  said  he  would  accept  me  as 
surety  but  he  had  npt  time  then  to  do  the  business,  but  when  he  re- 
turned  he  would  draw  the  paper  and  send  me  a  notice  to  come  and 
sign,  he  said  Mr.  Cock  was  in  Syracuse.  I  never  had  any  notice 
from  Wentz  or  Cook  to  sign  the  papers. 

GREEN  BENNITT. 

Taken  and  subscribed  this  20th  ? 
day  of  Nov.,  1850,  5 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  27.)— In  committee,  Jefferson,  October  11th,  1850.— Pre- 
sent L.  D.  Smith,  Wheeler,  Church,  Mcintosh  and  Townsend. 

Abraham  Van  De  Venter  being  sworn  says :  I  reside  in  the  town 
of  Dix  6  or  7  miles  from  Havana,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  village  of  Jefferson,  I  am  56  years  old,  I  have  resided  in  this 
town  since  1818.  I  recollect  when  the  Chemung  canal  was  construct- 
ed, it  was  completed  in  1833,  I  saw  the  work  while  it  was  being 
constructed  but  was  not  engaged  on  the  work.  I  have  been  engaged 
on  that  canal  as  a  boatman  for  a  number  of  years,  commenced  the 
first  year  after  it  was  completed,  and  continued  at  intervals  until  1843, 
and  in  1845.  March  3, 1  took  charge  of  a  number  of  hands  as  fore- 
man under  Green  Bennitt  as  superintendent,  and  was  engaged  for  two 
years  on  the  northern  section  of  said  canal  and  continued  until  the 
fall  of  1846,  as  $uch  foreman.  I  knew  the  Brayton  cut,  it  was  con- 
structed about  the  year  '41  or  '42,  and  extended  from  lock  No.  1,  at 
Havana  oncand  a  quarter  miles  north,  and  was  an  independent  chan- 
nel, but.at  its  northern  termination  it  intersected  the  Catharine  creek 
which  was  used  for  navigation  to  within  60  or  80  rods  of  the  head  of 
Seneca  lake,  a  distance  of  from  one  and  three-fourths  to  two  miles, 


long,  I  think  80  rods  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  lake.  The 
Bra j ton  cut  was  larger  than  the  original  canal,  deeper  and  wider  and 
the  banks  faced  on  both  sides  with  loose  slate  stone  drawn  from  the 
ledge.  This  cut  was  good  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  while  I 
knew  it,  which  was  from  its  construction  to  the  time  it  was  recon- 
structed, and  during  that  time  I  never  knew  but  one  boat  to  get 
aground  on  that  cut,  and  that  was  in  1845.  My  instructions  from  the 
superintendent  were  to  assist  boats  that  got  aground,  with  the  State 
hands  end  to  measure  them,  and  if  they  were  unreasonably  loaded 
to  charge  the  expense  of  assistance  to  the  boats,  and  make  them  pay 
it,  and  I  was  furnished  with  an  iron  measure  accordingly,  and  I  was 
applied  to  by  the  boat  which  was  aground  logo  and  assist  them  over, 
I  told  the  messenger  that  they  must  be  over  loaded,  and  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  them  to  lighten  themselves  over  than  to  pay  the  expense 
of  doing  it.  I  know  the  boat  was  over  loaded  because  no  boat  had 
before  grounded  on  that  cut,  and  the  water  was  of  sufficient  depth 
to  float  any  boat  not  over  loaded  ;  a  few  hours  after,  I  received  a 
request  from  the  collector  to  go  up  and  lighten  the  boat  off,  and  while 
I  was^con  versing  with  the  messenger  from  the  collector,  I  saw  another 
boat  loaded  with  lumber  come  down  and  pass  around  this  boat.  I  did 
not  go  up,  and  before  night  the  boat  came  down,  but  while  she  lay 
there  aground  several  loaded  boats  passed  her ;  in  coming  down,  the 
boats  passed  this  loaded  boat  on  the  towpath  side,  and  I  know 
from  that,  she  was  too  far  on  the  heel  path  side,  out  of  the  channel. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Bray  ton  cut  with  the  Catherine  creek  the 
waters  of  the  creek  in  entering  the  cut  ran  up  the  cut  for  a  short 
distance  until  slopped  by  the  water  flowing  down  the  cut,  this  crea- 
ted a  small  eddy  on  the  east  or  heel-path  side,  which  formed  a  small 
bar  in  the  Bray  ton  cut  at  that  point,  which  was  the  place  where  this 
boaCgot  aground  ;  this  bar  was  removed  in  the  fall  of  1845.  This 
Bray  ton  cut  was  a  piece  of  canal  superior  to  any  part  of  the  Chemung 
canal,  It  gave  general  satisfaction  to  boatmen ;  I  heard  no  complaint; 
I  never  knew  of  the  BraylOu  cut  having  been  bottomed  out  by  reason 
of  the  filling  up  of  the  canal  by  deposit.  The  sides  of  the  stone 
facing  appeared  to  be  durable  but  sometimes  small  stones  were  drawn 
into  the  canal  by  the  towing  lines  frum  this  stone  facing  which  was 
made  by  sliding  in  thus  these  stones  loose.     The  soil  taken  from  the 
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Bray  ton  cut  was  whitish  kind  of  clay  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
sand  and  gravel,  some  streaks  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  a  dark 
color.  In  taking  the  earth  which  had  been  excavated  from  this  cut 
to  repair  the  tow-path,  we  had  to  use  a  pick  to  dig  it  up  and  it  made 
at  hard  permanent  road ;  we  took  several  scow  loads  up  to  lock  No. 
1  to  repair  the  tow  path  and  around  the  lock  and  it  answered  as  good 
a  purpose  as  any  thing  we  could  get.  I  don't  recollect  of  seeing 
any  of  this  vegetable  matter  in  the  earth  we  used ;  the  earth  all  the 
way  down  through  the  marsh,  to  the  canal  bridge  near  the  lake  is 
about  the  same  quality  as  that  I  have  described,  and  from  the  said 
bridge  to  the  lake  it  is  more  gravelly,  with  layers  of  clay  seemed  to 
have  been  farmed  by  the  action  of  the  lake.  As  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served the  soil  through  the  marsh  from  this  place  to  Havana)  it  is 
better  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  canal  banks  and  resisting  the 
action  of  the  water  than  that  of  the  canal  along  above  Havana.  I 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  partly  frcyn  the  fact  that  the  Catharine  creek 
through  this  marsh  is  very  crooked,  and  I  hare  known  it  30  years, 
and  I  have  never  known  its  banks  to  wear  away  or  change  ifs  course 
to  any  amount,  but  above  Havana  I  have  known  it  to  change  a  good 
deal  and  to  change,  its  bed  in  two  instances.  This  creek  discharges 
a  large  volume  of  water  and  in  high  water  it  is  quite  rapid,  in  some 
places  when  it  was  used  for  boating  purposes  before  the  canal  was 
made,  it  sometimes  required  a  double  set  of  hands  to  pole  a  boat  up 
the  current;  and  I  also  judge  the  nature  of  the  soil  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  winter  <?f  1846  we  commenced  deepening  the  old  cut  or  en- 
trance to  the  lake  by  cutting  down  the  banks  on  each  side,  and  had, 
cut  about  two  or  three  feet  deep  below  the  original  bottom  of  the- 
canal  when  the  spring  freshet  came  on,  and  a  heavy  current  the  most 
violent  I  had  ever  seen,  it  carried  away  the  bridge  and  carried  seve- 
ral canal  boats  into  the  lake ;  this  freshet  continued  about  a  week^. 
and  on  examining  the  banks  above  the  bridge  in  the  marsh,  where  we 
had  qut  down  I  found  them  but  very  little  affected  by  the  action  o£ 
the  water;  but  after  leaving  the  marsh  and  approaching  the  lake 
below  the  bridge,  the  banks  were  much  more  affected  by  the  action 
of  the  water.  We  made  no  surface  cutting  but  commenced  at  the 
original  bottom  of  the  canal  next  to  the  bank  on  each  side,  a  dam  was 
still  standing  across  Catharine  creek  which  forced  a  heavy  current  of 
water  through  the  said  cut  where  we  had  been  digging  down  the 
banks  as  above  stated  :  from  my  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the 
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ground  from  the  B.  cut  to  the  lake,  I  thin 
to  build  a  canal  of  the  size  of  the  Bray  ton 
the  years  1845  and  1846  there  were  freque 
tion  in  Catharine  creek  from  the  Brayton 
1845  than  '46,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  diflfi 
up ;  I  did  not  know  of  any  loss  of  proper! 
interuption,  nothing  but  the  time  lost ;  ther 
tions  in  the  navigation  of  said  creek  in  1 
was  interupted  myself ;  I  passed  through 
boat  once  in  1847,  and  once  in  1848,  and 
in  '47,  ran  out  of  the  channel  and  got  a 
about  30  hours,  but  ordinary  loaded  boats  i 
they  kept  the  channel.     I  saw  boats  go 
without  difficulty,  at  this  time,  when  I  { 
boats  came  up  behind  me  and  some  were 
can't  tell  the  number  of  boats,  it  was  in 
'46  there  was  frequently  interruption  of  nav 
caused  by  low  water,  some  boats  were  < 
time,  I  have  known  some  dozen  boats  c ; 
have  to  wait  a  day  or  two  to  be  locked  do> 
we  had  to  draw  off  some  of  the  levels  a 
sand  bars  formed  below  the  locks,  we  d 
sometime  after  that  on  the  short  levels,  it 
fore  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  new  enlarged  canal  between  the  he 
No  1,  at  the  village  of  Havana,  was  comr  i 
'late  in  the  fall.    I  think  it  is  now  nearly  i  i 
navigating  it.    The  Brayton  cut  forms 
having  been  widened  and  deepened,  and    : 
tiqn  to   the  lake,  a   new  independent  ci  i 
harbor  some  40  rods  easterly   from  the 
tered  the  old  harbor.     A  new   pier  has   \ 
hatbor  where  the  said  new   canal   enters 
the  new  harbor  is  constructed,  near  the  si 
action  of  the  water  of  the  lake  upon   the 
some   12   rods  out  into'  the  lfke  was  vc  | 
wind  which  prevailed  for  a  day  or  two,  th 
some  places ;  the  water  was  shallow  for  a   I 
rods,  so  that  it  would  not  float  a  loaded  s   i 
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been  raised,  and  covers  the  bar     The  scows   draw  2&  feet   water 
when  loaded.     The  surface  on  the  bottom    is  sand  where  the  new 
harbor  is  located,  out  some  twenty  rods.     I   never  saw  any  axcava- 
ting  done  there,  and  do  not  know"  what  Ute  soil  is  below  the  surface. 
I  know  where  the  old  harbor  is  located.   The  shore  of  the  lake  where 
the  old  harbor  is  located,  is  some   twenty  rods  northerly  from  the 
shftre  of  the  lake  where  the  new  harbor  is  situated.     During  the  time 
I  had  charge  of  the  canal  under  Col.  Bennett,  the  old  harbor  was  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  accommodate  the  business  of  the  Chemung  canal. 
The  old  harbor  could  easily  have  been  enlarged  by  extending  the 
breakwater  further  west.     I  have  been  engaged  in  constructing  piera, 
and  I  estimated  the  cost  of  constructing  a  pier  or  extension   of  the 
breakwater  west  100  feet,  at  $500;  the  old  pier  from  the  shore  to 
where  it  touched  the  breakwater,  on  the  east   end   of  it,   was  about 
300  feet,  and  the  old  breakwater  extended  west  from  that  point,  ac- 
cording to  my  best  recollection,  180  feet.     The  addition  of  this  100 
feet  would  considerably  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  harbor.     Within 
the  old  harbor,  the  bottom  is  hard  white  sand.     Along  the  west  part  of 
the  harbor  and  out  some  distance,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  break- 
water, the  water  was  at  that  time    13  feet  deep   with   sandy  bottom 
extending  to  the  shore  in  a  southerly  direction.     The  shore  along  the 
old  harbor  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  is  a  bold  shore,  and  a 
loaded  boat  could  come  up  within  ten   or  twelve  feet  o  f  the  shore. 
The  bottom  of  the  old  harbor  is  mostly  sandy,  similar  to  that  in  the 
new   harbor.    Since  the  recess  for   dinner,  I   have  measured  the 
breakwater  to  the  old  pier,  and  find  it  140  feet  long,  and  the  pier  to 
the  old  harbor,  I  think,  on  examination  for  that  purpose,  is  350  feet 
long,  and  in  a  direct  line  from  the  west  end  of  the  breakwater  to  the 
shore,  would  be  400  feet.     The  shore  on   the  west  pah  of  the  oM 
harbor  is  more  stony  and  gravelly  than  I   thought  it  was,  and  Jby 
feeling  out  the  short  pier  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  which  extends  some  50  or  60  feet  out,  I  found  it  stony 
and  gravelly,  mixed   with  sand.     I   think  the   old  harbor  is  most 
easily  accessable  to  boats,  as  they  run  nearest  to  the  west  shore  in 
time  of  winds,  as  the  winds  are  generally,  from  the  northwest,  and 
the  west  shore  is  more  protected  frorif  the  winds  by  points  extending 
into  the  take,  and  by  the  general  make  of  the  shores  of- the   lake, 
the  waves  are  higher  towards  the  east  shore.     The  new  harbor  is . 
most  exposed  to  the  rake  of  the  winds  on  the  lake,  and  it  is  difficult 


ing  or  unloading  at  the  west  corner  of  the  lake.  They  would  have 
to  go  around  the  breakwater  of  the  old  harbor,  and  either  a  strong 
north  or  south  wind  would  render  it  difficult  and  unsafe  for  the  boats 
unless  towed  by  steamboats-  The  principal  place  for  boats  to  un- 
load at  the  village,  is  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lake,  but  some 
considerable  amount  .of  freight  was  discharged  down  along  the  wast 
side  of  the  old  entrance  to  the  harbor,  where  there  was  a  small  store- 
house.    I  have  discharged  freight  there  myself. 

I  have  known  Walkins  creek  about  thirty  years;  I  know  that  said 
creek  now  enters  the  take  through  the  old  cut  or  entrance  to  the 
old  harbor  j  there  is  another  point  west  of  the  old  cut  where  said 
stream  might  be  made  to  enter  the  lake,  but  with  considerable  more 
expense  as  the  distance  would  be  increased  some  sixty  rods.  Com- 
missioner Cook  ia  the  largest  land  holder  at  Havana  and  is  reputed 
to  be  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  most  of  his  real  property  ia  situated 
at  Havana,  he  owns  some  along  the  new  canal  in  the  marsh ;  I  think 
lock  No.  1  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Havana ;  I  know  that 
Commissioner  Cook  built  a  large  flowering  mill  at  Havana,  but  I  have 
understood  he  has  recently  sold  it  to  one  Downs  for  $14,000;  this 
was  some  month  or  two  ago ;  Downs  married  Cook's  sister,  but  she 
has  been  dead  several  years ;  when  I  wea  engaged  on  the  canal  under 
Colonel  Bennet  I  found  the  waste  wier  aiound  look  No.  2  sufficient 
to  regulate  the  level  between  lock  2  and  3,  which  was  some  sixty  or 
eighty  rods  long,  and  I  found  no  necessity  for  any  other  waste  wier 
on  that  level ;  aside  from  the  leaking  lock  No.  2  was  as  strong  as 
other  locks  along  the  canal  as  far  as  I  know  ;  I  found  it  necessary 
to  put  on  temporary  slash  boards  on  the  top  of  the  permanent  waste 
wier  at  lock  No.  2  to  preserve  the  water  caused  by  the  swell  of  lock 
when  low  water,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  in  two  years  when  I 
ordered  the  lock  tender  to  take  them  off  when  the  water  was  very  - 

high. 

'  Cross  examined  by  Air.  Hathaway.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
canal  for  almost  every  season  for  several  years,  except  this  and.  last 
seasons;  I  have  never  known  a  season  but  what  navigation  was  more 
or  less  interrupted  between  Havana  and  the  lake;  the  Catharine 
creek  was,  when  water  was  sufficient  for  navigation,  always  difficult 
to  navigate  by  those  not  acquainted  with  the  channel,  and  in  the 
night  it  was  difficult  for  any  one.  There  has  been  every  season  more 
or  less  detention  in  the  Catharine  creek  below  the  Bray  ton  cut;  I  have 
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some  times  seen  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  boats  detained  at  a  time. 
There  was  considerable  detention  in  the  old  cut  or  entrance  to  the 
harbor  in  1845,  and  also  extended  into  the  lake ;  the  only  harbor  at 
that  time  was  a  pier  measuring  from  the  mouth  of  the  cut  to  the 
angle  two  hundred  feet,  and  there  was  an  ell  westerly  fifty  feet,  and 
there  was  difficulty  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbor,  which  was  150 
feet  long;  during  that  season  boats,  the  fore  part  of  it,  could  not  get 
over  without  assistance,  but  in  the  fall  we  had  dug  out  the  cut  ao  that 
they  passed  with  their  own  teams ;  there  were  a  few  instances  (I 
recollect  two  instances)  where  a  few  boats  missed  their  tow ;  the 
steam  tow  boat  only  made  one  trip  a  day ;  this  was  in  1845 ;  we  were 
then  building  the  pier,  which  was  to  extend  220  feet  further  into  the 
lake.  That  season  boats  were  not  allowed  to  draw  over  three  and  a 
half  feet  water.  In  1846,  there  was  no  detention  to  my  knowledge 
in  the  navigation,  the  forepart  of  the  season.  I  was  not  located  here 
at  that  time,  but  was  here  frequently,  and  I  saw  no  detention  here  in 
the  cut  or  harbor  that  season ;  I  was  not  here  long  at  a  time.  There 
was  some  detentions  in  1845  in  the  old  cut  and  harbor  in  boats  going 
up  the  canal ;  I  do  not  now  think  of  any  that  were  detained  going  up 
all  day,  but  a  few  hours  or  so ;  when  the  tow  boat  arrived  with  a 
fleet  of  canal  boats  the  light  boats  passed  on  and  the  heavily  laden 
boats  were  assisted  ;  after  the  pier  was  finished  in  1846  boats  were 
detained  to  some  extent,  but  not  so  much.  In  1845  the  excavator 
was  not  used  in  the  harbor  after  canal  navigation  commenced,  but  it 
was  used  in  the  old  cut  most  of  the  season  ;  I  do  not  know  of  the 
excavator  being  used  in  the  harbor  in  1846;  after  canal  navigation 
commenced  there  was  a  channel  cut  in  the  spring  of  1816  out  unto 
the  harbor  by  the  excavator  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  into 
the  lake,  about  wide  enough  for  two  boats  to  lie  side  by  side  for  the 
length  of  a  boat,  and  from  that  point  we  did  not  regard  any  channel 
as  the  water  became  deeper  and  three  boats  could  line  along  side  of 
each  other.  The  excavator  was  used  in  the  old  cut  the  bigger  por- 
tion of  the  season  of  1846  ;  two  boats  could  come  abreast,  but  they 
would  try  to  come  four  or  five  abreast ;  some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  a  fleet  of  boats  entering  the  old  cut ;  I  have  known  a  fleet 
of  a  dozen  boats  enter  the  canal  and  without  difficulty  ;  an  average 
tow  of  boats  is  nine  or  ten.  The  difficulty  I  spoke  of  was  in  enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  old  cut ;  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  entering 
the  harbor  since  the  pier  was  constructed  in  1845  ;  the  detention  of 
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the  boats  in  entering  the  mouth  of  the  old  ci 

boats  making  efforts  to  ei.ter  at  the  same 

•tone  facing  along  the  Braryton  cut  I  saw  il 

some  places  than  others ;  the  facing  was  i 

was  put  in ;  I  boated  that  season  and  notice 

discovered  any  change  in  the  facing  except 

towing  lines  drawing  down  the  stone  into  th 

ed  down  from  the  top  of  the  facing  below 

this  was  doae  by  the  towing  lines,  because 

pull  off  the  stone  into  the  water ;  I  did  not 

heel-path  side  and  do  not  know  much  aboi 

leaky  lock  ;  the  lining  of  plank  on  the  insi 

hare  examined  this  lock  and  compared  it  wi1 

and  18  and  two  or  three  others  and  I  did  not 

the  plank  lining,  and  it  is  as  strong  as  the 

judge.     All  the  locks  on  this  canal  are  w 

most  defective  locks  that  required  repairir 

them  was  obtained  by  repairing,  and    I 

The  fall  from  lock  number  1  to  liie  lak< 

tell  the  distance  in  inches ;  in  high  water.  1 

arine  is  considerable  rapid ;  in  Catharine  cr 

the  canal,  there  has  been  detentions  on  it 

every  season,  and  at  one  time  I  have  k 

detained  oa  the  levels  between  locks  numl 

this  was  in  1845,  and  I  frequently  saw  sever 

from  want  of  water. .  The  two  instances  \ 

examination,  of  boats  being  detained  until  t 

caused  by  the  boats  being  loaded  dotper  thai 

and  most  of  the  other  boats  which  we  ha< 

over  loaded  ;  but  while  there  was  a  south  y 

and  then  ordinarily  loaded  boats  had  to  be 

Re-cross  examined.— -The  major  part  of 

by  lighting  were  over  loaded, but  I  helped  i 

measure  ;  I  presume  that  there  was  not  om 

came  down  but  what,  if  they  had  been  rt 

founfd  overloaded  ;  I  did  not  measure  over 

boats  which  I  thought  were  overloaded  ^  th 

which  I  did  not  measure,  which  I  suppos 
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helped  by  the  State  hands.    The  cause  of  the  detention  of  those  forty 

boats  was  caused  by  the  bursting  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  lock 

No.  5.  ABRAHAM  VANDEYENTER. 

Taken  and  sworn  this  11th  day  ) 
of  October,  1850,  J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman.  • 

(No.  60.)    In  committee,  October  12th,  1860,  Jefferson,  Chemung 
county.     Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Church,  Townsend  and  Mcintosh. 
*  Benoni  Peck  being  sworn  says :  I  am  22  years  of  age,  and  I  reside 
in  this  village,  and  have  for  20  years  past.     I  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  Chemung  canal,  and  have  been  quite  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  canal  from  Havana  to  the  lake,  most  part 
of  the  way%    I  was  acquainted  with  the  Brayton  cut  which  was  con* 
structed  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  have  been  along  the  cut 
once  or  twice  before  it  was  enlarged  ;  first  time  was  three  years  ago 
the  4th  July  ;  the  second  time  was  while  the  upper  end  of  the  en- 
largement was  being  constructed.     I  thought  it,  was  a  good  canal  9 
it  was  larger  than  the  canal  above,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  it 
I  do  not  know  of  any  difficulty  in  navigating  that  cut.     I  am  some  ac- 
quainted with  the  soil  through  the  marsh  along  the  canal;  I  have  passed 
over  if  several  times ;  the  top  of  the  soil  is  ajblack  vegetable  formation, 
and  varying  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  from  that 
down  it  is  mostly  clay ;  where  I  have  observed  it,  it  is  a  blue  clay, 
and  as  far  as  I  have  observed  the  banks  of  the  canal  through  this 
paaish  they  have  stood  very  well.     In  some  places  below  this  vege- 
table formation  there  would  be  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  some  places 
sand,  but  mostly  it  was  this  blue  clay.    I  have  known  the  Catharine 
creek  through  this  marsh  for  twenty  years,  and  have  never  known  it 
to  change  its  channel  or  wearing  away  of  the  banks  to  any  perceiva- 
ble extent.     I  have  passed  over  the  Chemung  railroad,  which  runs 
through  this  marrh  nearly  parallel  with  the  canal,  twice  on  foot  since 
last  spiing.    The  head  or  embankment  for  this  railroad  track  is  formed 
mostly  by  throwing  up  the  earth  on  each  side  of  it,  and  part  of  it  was 

m 

formed  by  taking  the  earth  which  had  been  excavated  from  the  new 
canal,  about  twenty  rods  of  it,  and  from  appearances  I  thought  the 
top  of  the  track  was  covered  with  gravel  taken  from  the  head  of  the 
Watkins5  creek,  and  a  side  track  was  made  to  the  end  of  this  creek* 
and  some  from  above  Havana,  judging  from  appearances  of  the  soil, 
and  they  took  earth  from  north  of  the  Watkins'  creek  to  tome  point 
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aouth,  but  can't  state  where  it  was  left.  This  earth  that  was  placed 
upon  the  track  was  carried  en  a  dirt  train  after  the  track  had  been 
laid  and  filled  in  between  the.  timbers.  I.  hare  rode  over  the  Che* 
mung  railroad  several  times,  and  the*  road  through  this  marsh  is  *rt 
level  and  the  cars  run  as  even  as  on  any  portion  of  the  road  except 
a  short  distance  south  of  Culver's  pond,  from  four  to  six  rods,-wherfe 
the  ties  seem  to  give  a  little  and  ihe  track  is  not  so  even*  and 
at  this  point  in  constructing  the  level  of  the  road  some  plank  were 
Used  •  the  road  runs  on  the  marsh  about  three  miles  and  I  do  not 
think  I  could  select  three  miles  on  any  other  part  of  the  road  which 
I  think  is  better  than  through  this  marsh ;  I  think  it  is  practicable  to 
to  turn  the  Watkin's  creek  and- conduct  it  to  the  lake  west  of  where 
it  now  enters  the  old  harbor ;  the  Watkin's  creek,  by  tradition  origi- 
nally ran  southerly  from  this  glen  and  entered  Culver's  pond;  the  old 
channel  is  still  visible. 

I  know  both  harbors  at  this  p^ace,  and  think  in  many  respects  the 
old  one  is  the  best  The  old  harbor  was  the  deepest  water  natural- 
ly, and  the  water  in  that  harbor  was  deeper  near  the  shore  than 
where  the  new  is  situated.  The  entrance  to  the  new  harbor  is  more 
exposed  to  the  winds  of  the  lake  than  the  old  one.  The  soil  in  the 
new  harbor  is  a  kind  of  quicksand  principally,  and  in  the  old  harfeofc 
is  gravel,  and  as  you  go  out  into  the  lake,  there  is  sand,  but  not  as 
much  as  in  the  new.  I  was  sworn  before  the  Senate  committee,  and 
had  I  been  interrogated,  could  then  have  sworn  to  the  same  facts  as 
I  have  now  stated.       * 

This  witness  was  here  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  counsel 
for  Commissioner  Cook.  1  made  the  deposition  which  appears  in 
the  printed  report  of  the  Senate  committee,  and  it  is  true.  T  do  not 
recollect  of  passing  down  the  Brayton  cut  but  once  before  it  was 
constructed;  it  was  the  4th  of  July.  I  was  passing  on  a  boat  the 
first  time  we  were  going,  to  a  celebration  ;  the  boat  was  well  loaded 
with  passengers.  I  recollect,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  nad  passed 
the  Brayton  cut,  that  I  noticed  it  some,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  con- 
versation, that  it  was  a  beautiful  canal.  I  <}id  not  notice  any  other 
vegetable  formation  in  the  soil  of  the  marsh  below  the  top  lajer  I 
spoke  of.  I  think  the  descent  of  the  Catharine  creek  through  this 
marsh  is  very  slight  and  uniform.  I  can't  say  what  it  is.  '  The  high 
water  of  the  lake  sets  bafclc  the  waters  of  Catharine  creek  to  Main- 
street,  in  Havana,     I  do  not  know  of  any  earth  being  used  in  form- 
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fog  the  bed  of  the  railroad  through  the  marsh,  except  the  marsh 
earth  until  after  the  track  was  laid,  and  then  it  was  coTered  with  a 
different  material.  There  are  ditches  along  on  each  side  of  the  track 
of  the  railroad)  formed  by  faking  the  earth  for  the  track.  There,  was 
a  piece  of  this  track  near  Culver's  pond,  which  settled  while  it  was  be- 
ing constructed,  for  60  or  70  rods*  I  saw  that  they  had  laid  plank 
along  south  of  Culver's  pond  for  16  or  20  .rods,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  the  track  is  planked  through  the  marsh,  nor  whether 
the  sills  are  of  an  unusual  width.  This  clay  or  any  other  matter  in 
the  marsh,  can  be  cut  with  a  spade.  I  have  never  known  the  neces- 
sity of  using  a  pick' in  any  of  the  excavations  which  I  have  teen. 
II  y  business  has  not  been  on  or  connected  with  the  canal.  I  gain 
my  knowledge,  of  the  soil  in  the  old  harbor  from  actual  observation, 
by  seeing  it  excavated.  The  original  surface  ftlong  the  back  of  the 
old  harbor,  was  gravel,  and  it  extended  into  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
then  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  sand  with  the  gravel,  and  this  ex- 
tended, as  far  as  I. know  anything  about  growing  more  sandy.  I  have 
been  present  while  they  were  excavating  in  the  new  harbor.  I  think 
along  the  beach  of  the  new  harbor  it  is  more  sandy — a  kind  of  mo- 
vable sand,  affected  by  the  wind.  I  have  seen  them  excavating  some 
8  or  10  feet,  as  they  said,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  same  sandy  ma- 
terial. I  can't  state  the  depth  exactly  of  the  excavation  of  my  know- 
ledge. It  was  along  the  east  part  of  the  harbor,  along  the  inside  of 
the  pier,  about  midway  of  the  pier. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Freer. — I  frequently  yent  to  the  harbor  to 
see  fleets  of  boats  towed  in.  I  owned  property  along  the  old  cut, 
and  I  ditched  it  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  and  William  Henry 
ditched  his  also;  he  was  an  adjoining  owner.  We  cut  two  ditches, 
and  threw  the  excavation  together,  to  make  a  line  fence.  The 
width  of  the  core  between  the  two  ditches  was  five  feet,  and  the 
dttches  were  each  three  feet  wide  on  the  top,  and  two  feet  deep,  and 
water  constantly  runs  through  the  ditches  from  a  spring.  The  east- 
ern part  of  the  embankment  between  the  ditches  where  the  vegetable 
formation  was  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  it  stood  well,  but  west 
of  thta,  where  the -soil  was  different  and  the  vegetable  formation  was 
about  4  inches  thick,  the  frost  and  rain  in  the  spring  following, 
caused  it  to  crack  arid  slide  into  the  ditches ;  stood  well  when  they 
were  not  disturbed  by  laborers  on  the  canal. 
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Re-cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hathaway. — N 

about  15  rods  from  the  present  entrance,  of  t 

■or  old  harbor.     These  ditches  extended  abou 

some  spots  along  the  west  end,  which  slid  in 

completed  late  in  the  fall. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  12th  ) 

day  of  October,  1850,         J     .   . 

Li  D.  Smith,  Che 

,Oct.  18.    Mr.  feck  recalled — I  know  wl 

the  old  cut     I  heard  Mr.  McClusk's  testimn 

water  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  cut  at  that 

the  stream,  and  as  far  as  he  went,  I  think  h< 

I  think  the  muck  on  the  surface  on  the  east  : 

at  least  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  thick. 

for  the  bank  on  the  east  side.     Where  the  v\  i 

the  water  in  the  old  cut  at  that  point  was  4  I 

top  of  the  bank  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  ; 

seven  feet  perpendicular  height  from  the  b 

top.     The  slope  of  the  bank  of  the  cut  at  tl 

when  the  water  was  let  in. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  18th  ? 
day  of  Oct.  1850,-         $ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Cha  i 

(No.  51.)     In  committee,  Jefferson,  Oc 
L  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Mcintosh,  Church 

Morgan  L.  Stout  being  sworn  says  :  I  r 
37  years  of  age  ;  am  captain  and  engineer 
lake,  and  have  been  acquainted  with  the  i 
for  20  yfears  or  more  ;  I  am  acquainted  wit 
this  place,  and  have  known  it  several  year 
formed  for  the  new  canal ;  I  know  that  the 
get  to  wi(h  a  steamboat  and  tow  of  boats  tl 
steamboat  which  tows-  canal  boats,  and  ha' 
been  on  a  boat  as  pilot  and  engineer,  befon 
a  During  a  north  wind  I  can  get  into 
safety,  with  a  tow  of  boats,  there  is  not 
getting  ashore.  The  northerly  winds  o 
harder  on  the  east  shore  than  on  the  west    : 


Bennet  enlarged  the  old  cafial  harbor  I  do  not  know  whether  it  wonld 
pr  would  pot  hold  all  the  boats  which  it  was  required  to  hold  ;  I  hare 
seen  boats  along  tied  up  in  the  canal ;  I  never  saw  a  time  when  I 
saw  boats  go  outside  of  the  harbor  to  lie  for  want  of  room  in  the 
harbor  ;  it  is  more  difficult  for  me  to  take  boats  into  the  new  harbor 
than  the  old.    This  witness  was  cross  examined  by  counsel  for  Mr. 
Cook.    The  wind  here  is  usually  south  in  the  morning  and  north- 
westerly in  the  afternoon  in  summer,  in  the  fall  there  is  more  norther- 
ly winds  than  southerly ;  sometimes  in  the  fall  it  blows  from  the 
north  and  sometimes  from  the  south,  but  I  can't  tell  how  it  is  as  to  a 
majority  of  the  mornings  whether  it  is  more  from  the  south  or  from 
the  north.     The  tows  come  in  here  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  from  9 
in  the  evening  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  usually  run  direct 
to  the  harbor  and  discharge  the  boats  as  soon  as  we  arrive  here.     I 
never  ran  into  the  old  harbor  except  with  a  light  tow,  and  then  I 
run  just  inside  the  pier,  but  generally  discharged  them  outside  or  at 
the  end  of  the  pier  or  break-water.     I  have  seen  boats  ashore  at  the 
old  harbor,  after  they  Ijad  been  left  by  the  tow-boats ;  I  can't  s^y  how 
U  was  with  the  boats  after  I  left  them,  whether  they  had  difficulty  in 
getting  in  usually,  or  not ;  I  have  known  boats  left  aground  once  or 
twice  in  the  old  canal  cut  and  could  not  got  over  in  time  for  the  tow ;  I 
have  seen  boats  left  in  the  canal  and  at  other  times  in  the  harbor,  but 
can't  state  whether  they  were  aground  or  staid  on  their  own  account; 
they  lay  along  the  pier  and  up  the  canal  also  ;  I  have  seen  boats  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  the  old  cut  at  its  mouth  aground,  and  also  farther 
up  the  cut,  and  I  got  aground   myself  about  five  years  ago  at  the 
mouth  of  the  old  cut ;  I  have  seen  boats  aground  at  the  same  places 
in  1849,  and  I  think  I  also  saw  boats  aground  at  same  places  in"  1848; 
I  think  1  cannot  state  whether  I  have  ever  known  any  one  year  when 
I  have  been   engaged  in  towing  boats  that  I  have  not  seta  boats 
aground  in  this  old  cut ;  there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  grounding, 
the  water  has  been  higher  in  the  lake  this  season  than  some  yeacs  be- 
fore and  I  think  it  has  kept  up  more  through  the  season  than  former 
yea i s,  but  it  is  lower  now  than  it  has  been  the  past  season  ;  I  can't 
say  whether  it  is  higher  now  than  other  seasons  at  this  time  of  the 
year ;  I  never  run  into  the  old  harbor  with  a  tow  of  boats  but  1  ca» 
run  in  in  a  storm,  and  I  might  run  in  with  a  small  tow  of  boats ;  I  do 
not  thinlc  there  would  be  room   to  run  in  with  a  tow  of  ten  boats; 
about  a  usual  tow  of  boats,  for  the  boat  I  run  was  from  ten  to  twen 


Canadcsaga  with  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  or  forty  boats  at  one  tow; 
I  do  not  think  I  could  enter  the  new  harbor  with  a  usual  tow  of 
boats  and  get  out  safely  in  a  wind  for  want  of  room  ;  I  think  the 
boats  would  hit  the  mill  pier ;  I  can't  give  the  exact  distance  of  ' 
the.  mill  pier  from  the  main  pier  hut  think  it  is  about  two  hundred 
feet,  it  may  be  more  or  less ;  I  could,  I  think,  enter  the  harbor  with 
the  tow  but  could  not  discharge  the  boats  ;  I  have  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  discharging  boats  at  the  new  harbor ;  I  took  a  boat  to  the  new 
harbor  last  spring  and  then  came  over  to  the  sleamboat  dock  to  dis- 
charge another,  and  the  south  wind  drove  the  boat  out  into  the  lake, 
and  I  went  and  towed  it  back  into  the  harbor,  I  left  it  first  at  the  end 
of  the  pier  out  side  of  the  harbor,  and  I  left  it  at  the  same  place 
again  ;  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  discharging  boats  at  the  new 
harbor  in  worth  winds,  bat  no  serious  difficulty  except  the  case  I  men- 
tioned; I  have  never  seen  any  difficulty  in  boats  getting  in  or 
out  for  the  purposes  of  towing  except  what  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
own  case  or  that  oi  others  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  I  cannot  in  an 
ordinary  dark  night  run  into  the  new  harbor  with  safety  ;  there  is  a 
large  elm  tree  which  serves  as  a  land  mark  to  enable  us  to  run  into 
the  old  harbor ;  a  tree  standing  at  the  new  harbor  would  answer  the 
same  purpose.  M.  L.  STOUT. 

(No.  48.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Chermrag  county,  Oct  14th, 
1850.     Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend. 

Reuben  R.  Smalley  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  have  resided  in 
this  town  for  the  past  year;  formerly  resided  at  Troy;  I  am  32  years 
of  age;  I  have  been  engaged  in  constructing  the  new  canal  from 
Havana  to  this  place,  and  also  tbe  harbor  for  the  last  year;  have  had 
charge  of  the  steam  excavator  employed  on  said  canaj;  the  length  of 
the  new  enlaiged  canal  is  ten  miles;  tbe  width  at  bottom  is  93  feet, 
and  with  slopes  of  2\  feet  to  1  foot  perpendicular;  at  the  top  it  varies 
from  100  to  112  feet  wide,  and  we  arc  now  digging  9}t  feet  deep  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water;  we  have  been  digging  it  10  feet  deep, 
but  the  water  is  down  now  some,  and  it  only  requires  9}  feet  to  agree 
with  the  grade.  I  heard  Senoni  Peck's  testimony  read  Saturday; 
there  are  four  different  kinds  of  soil  through  the  marsh;  tbe  largest 
portion  we  have  excavated  is  gravel;  I  can't  say  positively  which 
portion  is  largest,  gravel  or  sand;  what  1  call  gravel  there  is  some 
sand  mixed  with  it,  and  what  I  call  sand  is  unmixed  sand;  the  other 
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portions  of  the  soil  are  muck  or  clay;  along  the  canal  the  largest 
ef  the  twe  is  muck;  I  hare  never  seen  any  clay  to  speak  of  except 
«B  section  1,  extending  north  from  lock  No.  1  about  2,000  feet;  that 
fii  principally  clay  with  a  very  little  sand  loam  near  the  bridge.  I 
think  that  the  gravel  makes  the  best  banks  of  any  thing  along  the 
new  canal;  the  iftuck  is  hard  on  the  top,  but  as  you  go  down  it  is 
woti  and  moves  through  the  water  like  saw  dust,  and  colors  the  water 
Hack;  on  some  portions  of  the  new  canal  the  banks  stand  well  and 
mse  do  not;  the  muck  and  sand  wash  most— the  muck  most  of 
cither;  I  have  noticed  several  places  along  where  the  banks  have 
washed  down;  one  place  30  or  40  feet  in  length;  this  was  opposite 
Culver's  pond.  There  was  another  place  near  where  the  old  cut  in- 
ftnrsccted  Catharine  creek;  at  this  point  the  bank  for  the  distance  of  a 
fend  red  feet  was  washed  along  in  different  places  more  or  less;  in 
one  place  for  the  space  of  10  feet,  and  in  others  more  or  less.  This 
hank  was  formed  of  muck  which  had  been  excavated  from  the  canal; 
this  part  of  the  bank  had  been  built  this  last  summer;  the  wide  canal 
m  inore  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  water  caused  by  the  winds  than, 
toe  of  ordinary  size;  it  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  size.  The 
hundred  feet  which  I  spoke  of  as  having  washed  in  some,  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  canal;  since  the  bank  in  question  was  built)  the  100 
feet  spoken  of»  last  spring  I  do  not  think  that  in  any  place  it  has 
washed  more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  places  slightly. 
The  banks  wash  some  all  the  way  except  the  west  side  of  the  Brayton 
tnt9  in  which  I  can  see  no  difference  since  I  earoe  here  a  year  ago;  the 
hanks  last  made  have  washed  the  least;  it  is  the  case  with  new  banks 
always  that  they  wash  more  at  first  until  they  get  firm;  the  canal  along 
by  Culver's  pond  has  been  finished  and  accepted;  there  was  fault  found 
with  the  want  of  material  in  the  slope  of  the  banks  at  this  point  where 
j|  had  washed  if  before  the  work  was  accepted;  and  it  was  filled  up 
and  then  accepted;  this  was  in  September  last,  some  time  near  the  first  I 
think.  The  water  was  let  into  the  new  canal  at  the  commencement 
of  navigation  last  spring,  and  I  have  been  constantly  at  work  with 
the  excavator  all  summer  and  until  this  time,  and  am  still  at  woik 
with  it;  there  is  a  towing  path  on  both  sides  of  this  new  canal;  the 
ene  on  the  west  side  has  been  used  all  this  last  season  until  recently, 
when  the  other  side  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to , 
*ak^up  the  banks  along  near  where  the  old  cut  entered  the  inlet;  it 
is  now  all  gravelled  and  finished  but  about  600  feet,  which  is  finished 
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except  gravelling.    I  have  used  the  exeavator  within  the  new  harbor 
from  the  shore  where  the  new  canal  enters  the  lake  or  new  harbor  at 
the  end,  of  the  distance  of  400  or  500  feet;  the  water  before  any  ex- 
cavation was  done,  was  about  2}2  feet  deep,  and  at  the  north  end  of 
the  new  pier  the  water  was  from  10  to  12  feet  deep;  from  the  en* 
trance  of  the  new  canal  to  the  nort  h  end  of  the  pier  is,  I  think,  8  or 
900  feet;  I  never  measured  it.    The  soil  in  the  new  harbor  is  all 
sand,  what  we  call  quick  sand}  very  fine,  and  it  lias  washed  in  some 
since  into  the  harbor  where  we  excavated,  varying  in  depth  from  one 
to  one-half  foot;  it  had  washed  in  more  where  the  cut  is  deepest;  I 
think  the  last  excavation  in  the  harbor  was  about  Christmas  last) 
when  the  docking  out  from  the  shore  was  first  commenced,  there 
came  a  heavy  blow  and  washed  the  sand  from  under  the  timbers, 
and  they  afterwards  filled  up  with  brush  and  stone  on  the  out  side, 
and  since  that  I  have  heard  of  no  difficulty.  .  After  the  pier  was 
finished,  they  placed  stone  along  the  out  side;  some  of  the  sand 
excavated  in  the  harbor  was  placed  out  side  the  pier  on  the  east, 
and  the  rest  was  taken  into  the  lake  and  dumped.     I  cannot  say 
that  this  has  been  a  very  stormy  and  windy  season;  1  do  not  know 
as  I  ever  knew  a  more  severe  storm  in  any  place  than  the  one  here 
last   July;  there  were   buildings  floated  from  Havana,  or  parts  of 
buildings;  the  freshet  broke  away  the  .east  bank  of  the  canal, 
and  the  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  passed  through  and  floated 
dowp  the  canal  into  the  harbor.     There  was  no  other  place  where 
die  storm  damaged  the  new   canal,  except  at  the  point  spoken  of 
above,  and  that  was  at  the  point  where  the  new  canal  enters  the  head 
of  the  inlet,  and  it  was  the  embankment  to  turn  the  creek,  and  there 
the  bank  was  not  finished  ;   it  has  since  stood  well  enough  at  that 
point.    There  was  no  break  jn  any  other  part  of  the  new  canal  that 
I  know  of  occasioned  by  this  freshet  and  storm;  it  was  wind  and  rain 
for  one  day  and  night  and  part  of  another  afternoon.     The  railroad 
track  near  Havana  was  covered  with  water  4  or  6  inches  deep,  and 
the  water  in  the  east  streets  of  the  village  of  Havana,  was  2  or  3  feet 
deep.     I  saw  two  or  three  places  where  the  water  had  washed  away 
small  parts  of  the  side  walk,  and  there  were  several  gardens  and  parts 
of  two  or  three  fields  of  corn  destroyed  by  the  water.    I  have  noticed 
the  inlet  up  as  far  as  the  north  end  of  the  Bray  ton  cut  and  the  bank 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  inlet  appears  to  be  firm  as  it  was  when  a 
first  saw  it,  and  on  the  tow-path  side  it  appears  to  be  undermined  by 
something,  I  caa't  tell  what,  whether  it  is  by  the  rats  or  by  the  earth 
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settling  down.  There  was  one  place  where,  in  passing  on  the  old 
towing-path,  any  foot  went  through,  and  I  saw  the  gravel  fall  through. 
There  was  some  cavity  below,  but  how  it -was  formed  I  can't  saj.  I 
have  measured  the  channel  of  the  Catharine  creek,  and  in  some  places 
it  is  18  feet  deep;  I  have  seen  it  when  the  current  was  strong  and  ra- 
pid; it  is  about  30  or  40  feet  wide,  and  may  be  more;  I  hare  been  up 
jt  with  the  excavator  once  as  far  as  the  Brayton  cut.  In  some  places 
,  the  new  canal  runs  near  the  creek,  and  in  one  place  it  follows  the 
old  channel  of  the  inlet  6  pr  700  feet  I  think  the  point  where  the 
iplet  is  farthest  from  the  new  canal,  is  a  little  below  Culver's  pond. 
The  new  canal  is  divided  into  3  sections  of  about  a  mile  each.  The 
canal  from  lock  No.  1  is  straight  as  far  as  the  northern  termination 
of  the  Brayton  cut;  from  that  point  it  turns  easterly  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  until  it  reaches  a  little  beyond  the  north  end  of  section  3,  and  it 
then  curves  westerly  a  distance  of  6  or  TOO  feet,  where  it  follows  the 
channel  of  the  inlet,  and  then  its  course  is  straight  to  the  lake.  Hie 
inlet  through  the  marsh  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  is  quite  crooked, 
and  in  some  places  there  are  short  bends  in  it ;  but  the  point  where 
the  canal  runs  in  the  channel  it  is  not  so  crooked  as  at  other  pointa. 
Sometimes  when  the  inlet  is  low  the  water  flows  back  up  the  stream, 
and  then  runs  towards  the  take  with  quite  a.  current.  The  banks 
seem  to  be  firm  along  the  inlet,  except  the  places  I  have  mentioned. 
I  saw  the  old  excavator  which  was  used  on  this  canal  before  the  pre- 
sent steam  excavator  was  bought.  It  was  a  scow  boat,  40  feet  long 
and  about  15  feet  wide,  with  a  kind  of  scraper  or  shovel  which  was 
let  down  in  the  centre,  and  the  boat  was  then  drawn  forward  with 
horses  until  the  shovel  was  filled;  it  was  then  wound  up  with  a  wind- 
lass and  the  earth  taken  out  with  shovels  and  wheeled  off  with  bar- 
rows. I  think  it  was.  rather  a  slow  business ;  I  saw  it  in  operation. 
The  present  excavator  of  which  I  have  charge,  could  do  in  one  day 
more  than  that  one  could  do  in  a  week.  Six  or  qight  men  were  em- 
ployed with  the  eld  excavator,  and  one  team  of  horses.  For  the  new 
steam  excavator,  three  hands  besides  myself  are  employed;  when  we 
are  near  the  bank,  we  can  cast  the  earth  taken  out  10  or  12  feet  upon 
the  banks.  AH  the  earth  taken  from  the  new  canal  was  not  used  in 
forming  the  banks  and  towing-paths,  a  part  was  taken  into  the  lake 
and  dumped.  I  do  not  think  half  ef  the  excavation  from  the  canal 
was  used  on  the  banks;  that  near  Culver's  pond  nearly  all  was  taken 
tp  the  lake,  it  was  soft  muck  not  fit  for  banks,  and  also  that  above 
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this  to  the  Brayton  cut  was  also  taken  to  the  lake,  and  also  some 
from  the  south  end  of  Brayton  cut  was  put  on  the  banks,  and  some 
taken  to  the  lake.  It  was  thought  to  be  cheaper  to  take  it  to  the 
lake  than  to  shovel  it  out.  Most  of  the  earth  which  was  taken  to  the 
lake  was  dumped  on  the  east  side  of  the  pier  next  to  it.  It  is  so 
filled  up  now  along  outside  the  pier,  that  they  have  to  pole  out  2  or 
300  feet  from,  the  northeast  angle  of  the  pier  to  dump  it  One  of 
these  scows  when,  loaded  chaws  3£  feet  of  water,  and  the  other  4£ 
feet.  The  scows  are  towed  to  the  end  of  the  pier  and  then  polled 
out.  There  is  a  small  space  of  th&  new  pier  near  the  angle,  which  has. 
settled  down  about  a  foot;  this  extends  25  or  30  feet,  but  perhaps  not 
all  the  way  *a  foot ;  this  is  on  the  outside  of  the  pier.  The  pier  left 
is  constructed  square.  We  contracted  to  do  all  the  under  water  ex* 
cavatingat  9  cents  a  yard,  and  drop  tBe  earth'just  w.here  the  contrac- 
tors desire  it.  We  carry  from  200  to  450  cubic  yards  per  day  with 
the  steam  excavator.  Some  parts  of  the  way,  on  each  side,  the  tow- 
ing-paths were  mostly  gravelled  by  ground  taken  from  the  bed  of  the. 
canal,  and  some  part  was  drawn  from  the  Watkin's  creek,  on  the  west 
side  near  Culver's  pond,  to  cover  the  towing-path  muck,  some  4  or  5 
inches  deep;  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal  the  towing-path  was  form* 
ed  by  earth  and  gravel  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  canal  wholly. 

Cross-examined  by  counsel  for  Mr.  Cook.  The  persons  who 
drew  the  gravel  from,  Mr.  Watkin's  creek  were  Estabrook  &  Co;  it 
was  done  before  the  low  path  on  the  east  side  was  passable;  I  do  not 
know  that  anything  has  been  done  to  the  towing  path  on  the  west 
side  since  spring,  or  since  the  tow  path  was  completed  otvAhe  east 
side,  except  filling  up  a  part  of  the  old  towing  path  along  where 
the  canal  enters  the  channel  of  the  inlet,  and  there  it  has  been  raised 
to  prevent  the  water  of  the  marsh  from  flowing  into  the  canal;  the 
towing  path  on  the  east  side  is  not  yet  fully  gfeveled  all  the  way;  it 
has  been  used  some  time.  The  stone  facing  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Brayton  cut.  was  taken  out  before  I  went  there  to  excavate;  on  the 
west  side,  it  appears  as  it  did  when  I  saw  it  a  year  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  freshet,  there  was  more  water  in  the  new  canal  than  usual,  but 
the  banks  were, not  full.  The  lake  did  not  rise  as  I  noticed.  The 
excess  of  water  in  the  canal  at  that  time  came  from  the  inlet  at  this 
break,  but  some  ran  over  the  banks  of  the  canal  from  the  marsh  in 
several  places  on  the  west  side,  but  very  little  from  the  east  side; 
there  was  not  much  current  to  speak  of  in  the  canal  above  the  break, 
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but  there  was  quite  a-  rapid  current  from  the  break  to  the  harbor; 
nearly  all  the  water  of  the  inlet  ran  through  this  part  of  the  new  ca- 
nal to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  2000  feet;  the  soil   from   this 
point  to  the  lake  is  sand,  gravel  and  muck.     I  could  not  see  as  this 
current  had  affected  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  any  consequence  from 
this  point  to  the  harbor;  the  banks  along  this  distance   hare   since 
washed  out  more  or  less,  except  along  where  the  gravel  is,  and  there 
they  have  stood  well  enough.    This  muck  on  the  top  is  quite  hard, 
but  below  it  is  soft,  and  when  it  is  thrown  out  it  becomes   dry  and 
will  float  in  the  water,  but  it  grows  soft  by  the  exposure  to  the  water. 
I  first  noticed  this  wearing  away  of  the  banks  when   the  water  was 
first  let  in,  and  has  continued   since  when  the  banks  were  made  up. 
Last  fall  there  was  a  slide  near  Culver's  pond  before  the  water  was 
let  into  the  canal;  this  is  the  only  slide  I  have  known  into  the  canal. 
I  can't  say  how  long   it  was;  think  something  over  fifty  feet   along 
Culver's  pond;  considerable  sheet  piling  has  been  used;  can't  say 
the  amount.    That  is  all  the  piling  I  know  of  being  used.    Q. 
By  Mr.  Cook's  counsel.     From  your  knowledge  of  the   material  of 
which  the  marsh' is  composed,  can  a  durable  canal  well   be  formed 
through  it?    Objected  to  by  Mr.  Freer,  of  counsel,  that  it  is  asking  for 
the  opinion  of  witness.     Objection  sustained  by  committee. 

We  have  made  banks  for  the  canal  of  three  of  the  kinds  of  mate- 
rial which  I  have  described.  Where  gravel  has  been  used,  the  banks 
hare  been  made  the  longest  and  stood  the  best.  Those  near  the  iron 
bridge  are  ah  example.  They  were  made  last  spring,  and  yet  re- 
main the  same  nearly.  Where  the  sand  and  muck  was  used,  it  has 
washed  away  more  or  less.  When  the  banks  are  new,  they  settle 
some,  but  where  the  banks  have  been  made  two  or  three  months,  have 
not  settled  any  lately.  The  top  of  this  muck,  of  surface  of  it,  seems 
to  stand  the  water  well,  and  below  that  I  have  not  observed,  only 
as  I  have  excavated  and  thrown  it  out.  It  appears  quite  soft,  and 
has  no  roots  in  it.  This  top  muck  for  eight  inches  or  a  foot,  is  a 
sod,  full  of  roots,  and  ,tough     The  clay  is  not  a  regular  blue  clay, 

_  « 

but  is  mixed  with  sand,  and  is  easy  of  excavation.  It  is  the  waves 
caused  by  the  wind,  which  does  the  washing  of  the  banks  which  I 
have  spoken  of  mostly;  the  boats  may  affect  them  some,  light 
boats  go  up  quite  fast  and  they  affect  the  banks  some.  I  have 
seen  the  waves  caused  by  a  light  boat,  where  the  horses  went  on  a 
trot,  throw  the  water  up  the.banks  higher  than  was  caused  by  the  * 
I  passed  through  the  old  cut  and  noticed  it  last  year,  but 
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there  was  not  much  difficulty.  I  saw  some  boats  in  the  old  cut 
from  fifty  to  100  feet  from  Jhe  old  harbor.  I  hate  seen  boats  try- 
ing to  cross  the  lake  from  the  steamboat  dock  to  the  old  harbor, 
drift  astern,  and  that  is  all  the  difficulty  I  have  seen  about  the  old  har- 
bor. I  have  never  seen  any  go  ashore  When  discharged  from  the 
steamboat.  I  was  not  here  very  often  when  the  tow  boats  came  into 
the  old  harbor.  There  is  a  tide  from  the  lake,  and  the  water  flows 
up  for  a  while  and  then  back ;  can't  say  how  far  up  it  extends,  but 
have  noticed  it  as  far  up  as  the  Bray  ton  cut, ,  but  it  may  extend  fur* 
ther.  When  the  break  which  occurred  where  the  new  canal  leaves 
the'  channel  of  the  inlet,  it  carried  a  kind  of  deposit  into  the  canal 
for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  down  the  canal,  varying 
from  18  inches  to  two  feet  in  depth,  decreasing  as  you  approach  the 
iron  bridge.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  this  deposit  was  carried  into 
the  harbor.  It  has  been  gradually  filling  up  ever  since  it  was  exca- 
vated in  the  harbor,  and  the  mud  boats  in  passing  over,  have  depo- 
sited half  of  the  quantity  in  the  harbor.  I  think  there  is  riley  water 
running  from  the  places  where  we  are  excavating  into  the  harbor 
constantly.  I  have  seen  boats  come  into  the  new  harbor.  I  saw  one 
boat  sail  into  the  new  harbor  while  the  Canadesaga  lay  hitched  to  the 
head  of  the  pier  with  a  tow  of  10  or  12  boats  fastened  to  her,  wait- 
ing to  start,  and  waiting  on  account  of  the  strong  wind  from  the 
north,  and  she  lay  there  nearly  all  day,  the  bow  of  the  boat  was 
hitched  to  the  pier,  the  boats  on  the  east  side  of  her  ran  within'  the 
pier,  and  those  on  the  north  were  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  west 
end  of  the  pier  south  to  the  shore,  hut  I   call   that  within   the  har- 

#t>or.  This  was  the  roughest  day  I  think,  since  last  spring.  I 
have  been  out  at  work.  The  storm  in  July  might  have  been 
as  bad.  I. was  not  down  at  the  lake  at  that  time.  No  boats  of 
any  class  run  that  day.  This  was  in  November.  I  have  seen 
several  tows  come  into  the  new  harbor,  and  saw  no  difficulty.  The 
steamboat  runs  up  just  to  the  head  of  the  pier  and  casts  oil  the  boats, 
and  their  motion  takes  them,  by  poleing,  in,  and  if  they  wish,  they 
can  hitch  on  their  teams  right  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  tow  up  the 
pier.  Navigation  has  been  good  from  the  lake  to  lock  No.  1  since 
the  opening  of  navigation  this  year.  I  think  the  northern  termina- 
tion of  the  Brayton  is  farther  west  than  the  entrance  to  the  new  har- 

.  bor,  but  can't  say  how  much  ;  should  not  think  there  was  much  dif- 
ference. 
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Re-examined. — In  constructing  the  new  docking,  short  piling  was 
us$d  from  the  shore  to  the  end  of  the  docking,  or  where  the  pier  com- 
mences, for  a  distance  of  about  400  feet,  to  keep  the  sand  from 
washing  out  of  the  dock  through  the  bottom  timbers,  the  dock  hir- 
ing been  filled.  This  piling  was  about  18  inches  to  three  feet  long. 
Some  parts  of  this  distance,  the  sand  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
dock  to  fill  it  up  washed  off  two  or  three  times  down  as  low  as  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  boat  I  spoke  of  as  having  washed  ashore, 
went  ashore  while  the  north  wind  was  blowing,  but  not  very  hard. 
I  heard  Commissioner  Cook  tell  Eana,  a  contractor,  that  he  could 
wheel  the  earth  from  the  canal  on  to  his  land,  at  a  point  below  Cul- 
ver's pond,  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal.  I  have  seen  what  they 
call  a  steam  propeller  go  up  this  canal,  and  rode  on  her.  I  think 
the  Canadasaga  could  run  up  this  canal  if  it  were  not  for  the  bridges. 
I  think  the  steamboat  Richard  Stephens  could  run  up  the  canal  to 
lode  No.  1.  She  draws  3 J  feet  water.  I  think  the  steamboat  Ben 
Ladu  could  not  run  up ;  she  is  wider  than  the  Richard  Stephens.  I 
think  her  widest  point  is  about  40  feet.  The  reason  I  think  she 
could  not  run  up  is  because  the  wheels  might  hit  the  slopes  of  the 
banks,  but  think  she  could  be  towed  up.  The  other  boats  of  a 
smaller  cl&ss,  could  run  up  by  steam.  On  reflection,  t  think  the 
Ben  Ladu  is  considerably  over  40  feet  from  the  outride  of  her  . 
wheel  houses.  This  steam  propeller  of  which  I  spoke,  is  an  ordinary 
sized  canal  lake  boat.     It  passed  through  lock  No.  1 . 

Re-examined.  This  docking  of  which  I  speak,  is  made  by  four 
or  six  sticks  of  timber  high  and  filled  with  sand  and  stone,  and  on* 
the  other  side  there  is  one  stick  below  in  the  earth  to  fasten  the 
truss  to,  and  one  at  the  surface  inhere  the  piling  was  used.  This 
docking  is  to  form  a  totring  path  from  the  end  of  the  pier  to  |he  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  the  piling  was  to  prevent  the  sand  from  washing  out 
from  under  the  docking.  The  steamboats  I  spoke  of  could  not  pass 
under  the  iron  bridge,  and  if  they  run  up  the  canal  they  could  not 
turn  round.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  run  those  steamers 
back  stern  foremost  by  steam.  The  Chemung  might  possibly  be 
run  out.  From  what  I  know  of  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  the  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  composed,  I  do  not  think  they  would  stand 
steamboat  navigation.  Re-examined.  At  the  time  Cook  told  Dana 
about  wheeling  the  earth  on  to  his  land,  I  did  not  hear  how  the  con- 
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versatioh  commenced,  nor  whether  this  was  in  reply  to  a  questioi 

asked  by  Dana*  %  m 

R.  R.  SMALLEY.      . 

Taken  and  Subscribed  the  16th  ) 
day  of  Oct.  I860,      *  \ 

L.  D.  Smith.  Chairman. 

(No.  3L)     In    committee,  Jefferson  Oct.    16,    1850;  preselit,  . 
Messrs.  Smith,  Church,  Townsehd,  and, Mcintosh. 

Charles  W.  Wentz,  being  sworn,  says:  I  reside  at  Havana,  Che- 
mung county,  and  have  so  resided  mostly  since  1840.  I  am  33  yeirt 
of  age.  I  am  an  engineer,  and  am  now  resident  engineer  of  the 
Chemung  canal,  and  have  been  since  January,  1848.  I  was  appointed 
for  the  middle  division  of  the  canals  of  New- York,  and  have  charge 
of  that  division,  except  the  Oswego  canal  and  the  Syracuse  division 
of  the  Erie  canal,  and  Oneida  river  improvement.  Commissioner 
Cook  has  charge  of  the  middle  division  and  I  have  acted  under  his 
directions  as  engineer  since  my  appointment.  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  recent  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  Chemung  canal  be- 
tween Havana  and  the  lake,  and  have  known  it  from  its  commence- 
ment until  now,  and  have,  during  that  time,  had  charge  of  it  as  en- 
gineer. I  have,  during  that  time,  made  an  original  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  said  work  made  before  the  law  was  past,  and  it  was  in- 
tended for  official  action.  It  is  here  produced,  I  think  it  is  correctly 
printed  in  Assembly  doc.  No.  64,  which  is  attached  to  the  Commis- 
sioners9 report  of  Feb.  16, 1848.  The  eastern  line  specified  in  my  said 
%report  and  estimate  referred"  to,  was  adopted  by  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, and  is  the  line  where  the  present  new  capal  is  located.  Th6 
estimate  for  the  whole  work  referred  to  as  stated  in  my  said  report 
was  $44,836.75.  This  did  not  include  the  bridge.  In  this  estimate 
$16,890.25  was  for  enlarging  the  Brayt6n  cut.  The  actual  cost  of 
enlarging  said  Brayton  cut  as  settled  for  and  paid  to  contractors  is 
$19,948.03.  There  is  no  other  expense  properly  chargeable  to  this 
part  of  the  work;  it  is  all  included  in  the  said  sum.  In  said  orig- 
inal estimate,  the  items  estimated  for  the  new  canal  from  Brayton 
cut  to  the  lake,  including  all  but  the  construction  of  the  pier  was 

# 

$26,780.81.     Section  two  of  this  work  has  been  completed  and  set- 

.  tied  for  and  cost  $16,409.51.     The  estimates  on  section  3,  up  to  Oct. 

1st  1850,  amount  to  $10,417.     There  is  kept  back  about  $600,  being 
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a  certain  per  cent  deducted  from  the  estimate.  The  entire  comple- 
tion of  that  section  will  be  about  $3,000,  or  may  be  a  little  less.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  new  pier  which  is  finished  and  settled  for  was 
$6,307.46.  The  above  sums  include  the  cost  of  the  new  chan- 
nel for  the  inlet,  the  channel  for  Watkins1  creek,  and  the  ditch 
through  the  mireh,  and  all  except  the  bridge. for  which  ho  estimate 
had  been  made.  The  new  channel  of  the  inlet  is  intended  to 
have  the  same  sectional  area  as  the  old  channel  of  the  creek  above. 
The  cost  of  the  new  iron  bridge  was  $3,695  63.  The  contractor  was 
Samuel  G.  Crawford,  and  he  has  been  settled  with,  and  it  is  with  me 
that  he  settled.  I  have  given  all  the  cost  of  the  new  work,  and  it  is 
all  the  expenses  that  have  been  incurred  to  my  knowledge  up  to  this 
time  for  construction.  I  know  of  the  superintendent  having  placed 
some  brush  and  stone  for  protection  along  the  road  near  th{  new 
bridge,  and  some  stone  he  has  placed  along  on  the  pier,  and  he  has 
put  some  protection  along  docking  of  the  new  channel  of  the  Wat* 
kin  creek  under  my  direction  since  July.  I  think  that  the  salary  of 
the  2d  ussistant  for  two  years  at  $700  per  year,  would  cover  all  the 
extra  expense  of  the  engineer  department  which  has  accrued  by  rea- 
son of  the  construction  of  the  said  new  work.  I  think  the  original 
cost  of  the  old  Brayton  cut,  was  about  $30,000;  the  stone  facing  to 
that  cut  cost  alone  about  $15,000.  The  northern  termination  of  that 
cut  is  about  40  rods  over  half  way  from  lock  No.  1  to  the  lake.  The 
Brayton  cut  was  the  same  depth  and  same  width  ou  bottom  as  the 
Chemung  canal,  with  slopes  of  3  feet  to  1  perpendicular,  and  when  the 
water  was  four  feet  deep,  the  width  of  water  surface  was  50/eet,  the# 
width  of  the  top  of  the  banks  was  74  feet,  supposing  the  banks  to  be 
eight  feet  high,  that*  being  the  height  they  were  constructed.  The 
bottom  of  the  Brayton  cut  was,  when  finished,  10  inches  higher  than 
the  lower  mitre  sill  of  lock  No.  1.  The  average  height  of  the  bot- 
tom of  that  cut  above  that  mitre  sill  when  the  water  was  taken  out  for 
the  purpose  of  enlargement  or  reconstruction,  was  from  14  to  16  in* 
ches.  I  made  the  second  estimate  of  the  said  new  work  in  July, 
1848,  before  the  new  canal  was  located,  and  the  amount  was  $62*» 
443.77.  The  location  for  which  this  estimate  was  made,  was  adopt- 
ed.   I  know  of  no  just  ground  for  claim  of  damages  on  the  part  of 

* 

any  contractor  on  this  work,  or  any  necessity  for  more  bridges. 

Cross-examined  by  counsel  for  Mr.  Cook :  The  water  was  out  of 
the  Brayton  just  before  the  new  work  was  commenced,  and  the  hot* 
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torn  of  the  height  I  have  stated,  14  to  16  inches,  was  about  10  feet 
wide,  and  from  that  point  on  each  side  to  the  top  of  the  cut,  present- 
ed a  kind  of  dishing  slope,  and  that  was  uniform  to  the  top,  showing 
that  the  work  had  settled  in,  and  the  top  of  the  towing-path  had  set- 
tled some  two  feet  from  where  it  was  originally  placed  at  some 
points.  In  some  parts  along  the  western  bank  of  this  cut  which 
we  left  in  the  new  construction,  the  o]d  stone  facing  had  press- 
ed into  the  prism  of  the  canal  so  far  that  they  had  to  be  taken  up 
«nd  the  stone  thrown  on  to  the  slope ;  I  think  that  the  stone 
falling  on  each  side  had  settled  into  the  prism  some  three  or 
four  feet  on  the  average;  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  pressed 
down  the  slope  into  the  earth,  softened  by  the  water  and  pressed  out 
at  the  foot.  The  facing  as  originally  put  in  was  loose  slate  stone 
slid  down  the  slope  on  each  side,  forming  a  facing  six  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  running  to  a  point  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  leaving  a 
width  of  26  feet  on  bottom  between  the  stone.  I  never  approved  of 
the  plan  of  this  facing,  and  think  it  entirely  useless;  the  banks  are 
so  soft  wherever  exposed  to  the  water  that  they  will  not  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  stone  with  so  great  a  slope.  The  estimate  which 
was  presented  as  the  basis  of  this  work,  contemplated  a  canal  of  42 
feet  bottom,  with  slopes  of  2J  feet  to  1,  with  banks  of  12  to  14  feet 
perpendicular.  The  said  estimate  was  presented  to  the  Canal  Com* 
missioners  by  being  given  to  the  acting  Commissioner  as  is  usual;  I 
made  two  estimates,  one  for  a  canal  of  the  size  last  directed,  and  one 
for  a  ccnal  of  the  size  and  plan  of  the  B/ayton  cut,  and  the  present 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  Commissioners.  The  cost  of  the  canal  on 
the  plan  of  the  Bray  ton  cut  from  that  cut  to  the  lake  was,  per  esti- 
mate, $45,686.99;  it  would  have  cost  about  as  much  to  have  taken 
out  the  stone  facing  on  one  side  of  the  Brayton  cut,  and  deepened 
the  canal,  and  put  the  stone  facing  back  again  as  the  plan  adopted 
has  cost  in  constructing  the  present  canal  through  that  cut.  I  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  enlarging  and  constructing  the  Brayton  cut  to  its 
present  dimensions  at  $22,442 .  20.  The  soil  along  the  Brayton  cut, 
commencing  at  the  south  end  for  about  £  the  distance,  the  upper 
stratum  is  a  kind  of  fine  yellow  sand  of  the  nature  of  quick  sand 
mixed  with  some  clay;*  this  extends  to  the  depth  of  3  or  3£  feet 
when  you  come  to  a  softish  blue  clay  interlaid  with  layers  of  washed 
sand,  bogs,  brush  and  stumps,  which  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
m  there  by  the  action  of  the  stream;  this  continues  as  far  as  we  have 
excavated  in  depth,  and  about  one-third  of  the  distance  down  the  c\it«, 
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in  some  places  the  clay  predominates  in  the  same  stratum  >  and  in 
others  the  layers  of  sand  or  mould  predominate.    Here  you  come  to 
the  marsh  proper,  where  the  character  of  the  soil  changes;  here  it  is 
a  kind  of  a  blapk  muck,  extending  as  deep  as  we  hare  excavated; 
then  on  some  points  before  we  reach  the  north  termination  of  the 
Brayton  cut,  there  is  a  top  stratum  of  blue  clay  and  sand  5  or  6  feet 
deep,  near  the  inlet,  and  there  we  come  to  the  muck  again.    This 
same  character  of  material  is  found  until  you  get  below  Culver's 
pond,  and  about  the  middle  or  a  little  north  of  the  middle  of  section- 
2,  this  muck  is  4  or  5  feet  deep,  when  you  come  to  a  layer  of  gravel 
3  or  4  feet  in  thickness;  this  layer  of  gravel  was  from  4  to  GOO  feet 
long,  but  did  not  extend  the  whole  width  of  the  canal  for  the  whole 
distance,  and  at  this  point  you  reach  Watkins  creek  where  there  is  a 
gravel  formation  two  or  three  feet  thick,  with  muck  beneath  it 
From  this  point  to  the  place  where  the  bed  of  the  old  channel  is 
used  for  the  canal,  the  soil  is  muck  on  the  top  with  sand  and  clay 
below;  this  same  soil  continues  until  tjie  canal  leaves  the  inlet,  and 
again  the  muck  appears  and  continues  3  or  400  feet  in  length,  and  as 
deep  as  we  excavated  from  this  point  to  the  lake;  the  sandy  material 
predominates  mixed  with  gravel;  this  overlays  the  muck;  this  for- 
mation extends  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  bridge.     The  effect  of 
the  water  on  this  muck  is  considerable;  the  water  softens  it  and  it 
takes  the  direction  of  the  water  and  floats  away;  it  lacks  consistency 
to  support  weight.     In  constructing  the  banks  I  directed  the  best 
material  from  the  cut  to  be  used;  when  this  mtfck  is  thrown  out,  if 
the  water  does  not  come  in  contact  with  it,  it  stands  as  well  as  any 
material,  and  the  more  pressure  there  is  on  it  the  firmer  it  is.    When 
the  excavation  of  this  muck  from  Culver's  pond  up  to  the  Brayton 
cut  leaving  the  slopes  cracked  along  more  or  less  all  the  way,  and  I 
directed  the  contractors  to  cut  ditches  into  the  canal  to  prevent  the 
water  which  had  accumulated  in  these  cracks  from  pressing  th*  earth 
into  the  canal,  but  a  portion  of  the  bank  near  that  point  did  .slide  in; 
I  think  the  blue  clay  is  the  next  poorest  material  for  banks;  it  softens 
in  the  water,  and  is  carried  down  by  it;  the  clay  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
muck,  but  you  could  not  maintain  a  steep  'slope  with  it;  it  softens 
and  runs  down  or  wears  away;  this  is  a  lighter  clay,  with  more  or 
less  sand  mixed  with  it;  it  is  much  lighter  than  cl$y  proper.    The 
gravel  is  a  very  good  material,  the  best  we  have  for  banks;  the  sand  , 
is  very  good  also,  but  not  as  good  as  the  gravel;  I  do  not  now  think 


always  found  gravel  the  beat  material  to  construct  canal  banks.  The 
first  estimate  testified  to  by  the  witness  was  made  under  a  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  to  whom  the  subject  of  lower- 
ing the  Seneca  lake  level  had  been  referred  by  the  Legislature,  aad 
by  that  resolution  it  was  referred  to  the  acting  Commissioner  of  this 
division,  and  he  sent  me  the  resolution  with  directions  to  make  a 
survey  and  examination  of  all  the  canals  connected  with  the  lake,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  lowering  said  lake  level; 
this  was  is  January'  1848,  and  I  reported  in  February. 

Q.  By  counsel  for  Mr.  Cook.  What -considerations  influenced  you 
to  submit  the  plan  submitted  by  you,  with  reference  to  enlarging -the 
north  end  of  the  Chemung  canal  t  Objected  to  and  sustained  by 
Freer,  of  counsel.  Townsend  dissenting.  Why  did  you  deem  it 
necessary  to  construct  this  canal  of  more  than  the  ordinary  width  and 
depth  1  Objected  to  and  objection  sustained ;  Mr  Townsend  dissent- 
ing. The  second  estimate  was  made  by  the  direction  of  Commission- 
er Cook,  preparatory  to  locating  the  canal,  I  reported  it  to  the  acting 
Commissioner  ;  there  were  two  estimates  in  this  report,  and  two  lines 
of  location,  and  two  plans  one  to  construct  the  canal  on  the  plan  of 
the  Brayton  cut,  the  other  upon  a  plan  as  the  canal  is  now  construc- 
ted ;  there  was  an  estimate  accompanying  each  line  of  location,  on 
each  plan ;  the  estimate  of  the  line  adopted  included  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  pier,  as  now  constructed. 

Q,  By  Cook's  counsel-  State  the  reasons  if  any,  which  existed  in 
favor  of  the  present  northern  termination  of  the  canal  1  Objected 
to  by  counsel,  and  objection  sustained  by  Committee,  Townsend 
dissenting. 

Question  by  Mr.  Townsend.  Why  did  you  report  two  lines  of 
location  for  the  canal  1  The  majority  of  the  committee  here  state 
that  they  will  hear  all  facts  relating  to  the  two  plans  or  lines  of  lo- 
cation which  would  show  or  tend  in  any  way  to  show  one  route 
superior  to  the  other,  either  cost  or  convenience,  but  they  also  decide 
that  they  will  not  permit  the  witness  to  give  bis  opinion  on  those 
subjects. 

Oct.  21st,  1860.  The  cross-examination  of  C.  W.  Wentz  con- 
tinued by  counsellor  Hathaway. 

Q.  Were  there  any  considerations  other  than  a  regard 'for  the 
interests  of  the  State,  which  influenced  you  in  making  and. reporting 
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the  plan  on  Which  this  canal  is  constructed  1  Objected  to  by  counsel 
for  people ;  objection  sustained  by  committee  :  Mr.  Townsend  dis- 
senting. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Cook  exert  over  you  any  influence  upon  the  subject 
of  forming  and  reporting  such  plant 

Same  objections  and  ruling  as  before. 

Q.  Please  state  the  facts  constituting  the  reasons  which  influenced 
you  to  report  the  plan  on  which  this  canal  is  constructed  and  located! 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  people.  The  committee  again  decide 
that  witness  may  state  facts,  showing  the  practicability  or  feasibility 
of  the  plan  reported  or  adopted,  and  overrule  the  question  in  form. 
Mr.  Townsend  dissenting. 

Witness  states  that  the  canal  is  upon  a  lake  level  and  h  immedi- 
ately connected  therewith,  that  the  water  sets  back  to  lock  No.  1  ,• 
that  the  current  is  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other.  I 
know  of  no  place  below  lock  No.  lr  where  the  canal  could  be  emp- 
tied by  draining;  I  only  know  relative  to  deposits  forming  in  canal 
from  »tbe  appearance  of  Bray  ton  cut  when  the  water  was  taken  out 
as  I  have  described  it ;  there  was  a  heavy  deposit  of  mud  along  the 
face  of  the  stone  of  Brayton  cut,  extending  along  up  from  four  to 
six  feet  from  bottom  of  slope,  which  appeared  to  be  a  soft  material, 
mud,  as  I  call  it ;  can't  tell  what  particular  portion  of  the  seal  had 
mixed  with  the  water  to  form  it ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  dope,  it  was 
about  one  foot  in  depth,  and  from  12  to  14  inches  higher  than  in  the 
centre  of  the  canal  bottom,  and  was  uniform  throughout  the  said  cut. 
I  do  not  know  of  dredging  ever  done  in  the  Brayton  cut.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  banks  of  the  canal  along  the  surface  of  the  water, 
shows  that  they  have  been  affected  by  the  water,  I  can' t  describe  the 
effect  of  it.  The  original  uniform  slope  is  destroyed  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  where  they  are  more  perpendicular,  while  below  the 
surface  the  slope  is  increased.  The  banks  near  the  centre  of  section 
No.  2,  where  the  banks  were  made  up  usually  of  sand  but  some  clay, 
they  are  washed  very  perceptibly  especially  the  east  side.  There  is 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  banks  of  said  canal  that  have  retained  their 
original  slope,  perhaps  the  upper  portions  of  the  Brayton  cut  have 
been  affected  the  least.  There  are  not  two  towing  paths  upon  that 
canal,  there  are  two  banks  and  teams  can  get  up  them  if  they  choose, 
teams  can  now  hitch  to  their  boats  from  the  .pier  upon  the  east  side, 
which  could  not  be  done  upon  the  other  side ;  there  is  no  passage 


under  which  the  canal  has  been  built,  did  no^  contemplate  more  than 
one  tow  path,  and  that  upon  the  east  side.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
plan  of  towpaths  was  contemplated  in  the  original  plan  or  estimate. 
I  think  there  was  provisions  in  both  estimates  for  gravelling  one  tow 
path  ;  on  examination  of  the  original  estimate,  I  think  I  am  wrong, 
I  find  no  item  for  tow  paths  ;  the  west  bank  of  the  canal  has  been 
used  as  a  tow  path  up  to  within  six  or  eight  weeks,  should  think, 
can't  tell  exactly  ■  the  bank  across  the  inlet  was  not  made  up  or  fin- 
ished before  that  time  ;  there  was  no  practicable  mode  of  disposing 
'  of  Walking  creek,  except  to  make  a  new  or  independent  channel 
for  it  in  some  way  into  the  lake;  it  could  be  turned  by  cutting  a  chan- 
i  nel  about  300  feet  west  from  where  it  is  now  cut,  and  take  it  to  the 
lake  at  a  point  about  500  feet  west  from  the  old  pier,  in  a  direction 
bearing  a  little  west  of  north  ;  the  cut  would  hare  to  be  from  four  to 
five  feet  deep  upon  an  average,  the  distance  would  be  about  180  rods, 
H  would  at  no  point  approach  the  old  cut  nearer  than  at  its  termina- 
tion ;  it  is  practicable  to  bring  it  in  nearer  the  old  cut,  but  the  chan- 
nel would  have  to  be  deeper  and  broader,  the  channel  would  need  to 
be  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide  upon  the  bottom  ;  the  road 
bridge  over  this  creek  is  55  feet  span,  and  railroad  bridge  is  52J  feet 
span  j  the  marsh  drainage  upon  the  west  side  of  the  canal  would 
have  to  be  carried  through  to  the  lake  by  a  separate  channel,  I 
know  of  no  mode  of  draining  the  marsh  except  by  a  channel 
near  the  canal  and  terminating  in  or  near  the  old  cut ;  there 
ib  quite  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  flood  time  thrown  upon  the 
marsh,  I  have  not'  noticed  its  condition  on  leaving  the  marsh ; 
the  most  natural  point  to  discharge  it  into  the  canal  would  be  at 
Culvers'  pond,  that  being  the  lowest  point.  There  is  sufficient  water 
thrown  upon  that  marsh  in  time  of  flood  to  endanger  the  banks  of  the 
canal  now.  The  size  of  the  ditch  for  the  marsh  drainage  along  canal 
is  ten  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  and  is  constantly  filled  with  water. 
The  ditch  has  not  been  opened  into  the  old  cut  by  any  defined  cut  for 
the  reason  that  the  water  is  too  high  to  admit  of  it;  but  a  place  has 
been  made  for  its  discharge  into  the  old  cut. '  The  proposed  channel 
would  have  to  be  ten  feet  wider  than  the  channel  I  proposed,  to  bring 
Walkins'  creek  into  the  lake,  on  a  level  with  the  old  cut  At  the 
time  of  the  July  freshet  the  creek  did  not  break  through  the  banks  of 
the  canal  into  the  inlet  because  the  banks  were  not  made  up  at  that 
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point.    They  had  been  made  up  some  of  the  my  from  that  point  to 
the  lake.    I  did  not  notice  any  material  effect  of  the  water  upon 
them.     There  had  been  some  sheet  piling  at  that  point,  but  it  had 
been  taken  up  to  pass  a  raft  from  the  inlet  and  before  it, was  replaced 
the  freshet  came  on.    The  foundation  of  the  new  harbor  is  of  washed 
sandy  not  quick  sand;  I  do  not  call  it  quick  sand;  it  is  a  coarser  ma- 
terial, and  has  not  the  slippery  character  of  quick  sand.    Commencing 
at  the  shore,  the  1st  sounding  130  feet  out,  was  2  feet  deep;  550  feet 
out,  3|  feet;  600  feet  out  6J  feet;  nearly  opposite  the    angle    of 
the  pier  it  was  9  feet;  along  the  break  water  and  across  to  the  open- 
ing to  the  old  pier  it  was  10,  10}  and  11}  feet;  and  along  the  break" 
water  at  the  old  pier,  about  the  same  depth.     I  think  the  bottom  of 
the  new  harbor  has  stood  very  well;  I  suppose  there  is  about  2  feet 
of  deposit  on  it  now,  which  I  suppose  was  taken  in  from  the  inlet 
when  it  passed  through  the  canal  at  the  freshet,  and  from  the  leaky 
boats  carrying  earth  from  the   dredging  machine  from  the  canal 
above.     It  is  in  the  channel  and  along  parallel  with  the  pier  to  the 
width  of  15  or  20  feet  to  the  end  <ff  the  pier,    I  do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  that  it  19  2  feet  deep  fell  the  way,  but  in  the  channel  I  can- 
not judge  of  the  depth  after  il  gets  out.     I  do  not  know  the  soil  in 
the  old  harbor;  never  saw  any  excavations  taken  out  of  it;  know 
nothing  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  it.    The  east  harbor  is  longer 
and  larger,  and  has  a  greater  extent  of  breakwater  than  the  old  bar* 
bor;  it  is  better  protected  from  the  west  and  north  west  winds  than 
the  old  harbor.    The  old  pier  serves  that  purpose  and  is  a  protection 
both  to  the  harbor  and  its  entrance.     The  deposits  from  the  action  of 
the  lake  on  its  western  shore  and  the  beach  are  prevented  from  being 
driven  into  the  new  harbor  by  the  intervention  of  the  old  pier.    I 
have  seen  tows  come  in  and  go  out  of  the  old  harbor;  have  seen 
steamboats  in  the  old  harbor,  but  have  seen  tows  discharge  there.   The 
greatest  difficulty  I  ever  saw  there  was  for  the  want  of  capacity  in  the 
harbor  and  canal;  there  those  boats  coming  in  and   those   going 
out  would  interfere;  never  saw  a  tow  coming  in  in  time  of  wind; 
I  saw  the  Canade^ga  lying  with  her  bow  at  the  head  of  the  new 
pier,  with  a  tow  of  10  or  15  boats  attached.    This  was  the  same  tow 
that  witness  Smalley  spoke  of.    I  did  not  see  the  lake  boat  come  in,     I 
never  have  seen  or  heard  of  any  difficulty  in  navigating  the  new  ca- 
nal; never  saw  any  boats  aground  in  the  old  Brayton  cut;  have  seen 
boats  drag  on  bottom,  but  not  to  stop.    I  know  that  in  the  old  cut 
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tbere  was  always  a  good  deal  of  dredging  while  I  was  connected  with 
the  canal.  The  old  dredging  boat  was  kept  there  in  the  season  of 
1849  nearly  one  half  of  the  time.  The  water  in  the  lake  has  been 
unusually  high  this  season.  I  think  it  is  now  two  feet  higher  than 
■  ordinary  low  water;  I  know  this  from  actual  measurement  at  the  mi- 
tre sill  in  lock  No.  1 ;  it  is  now  six  inches  lower  than  it  has  been 
through  the  "season.  As  to  the  base  of  the  Seneca  canal,  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  all  other  matters  contained  in  my  report  in  said  As- 
sembly document,  are  correct.  If  Watkins9  creek  were  brought  into 
the  lake  west  of  the  old  harbor,  it  would  be  necessary  to  protect  that 
-  from  the  deposits  of  said  creek  by  a  break-water.  From  the  point  of 
divergence  to  the  angle  of  the  new  pier,  the  distance  is  2,018  feet, 
and  from  the  same  point  to  the  angle  of  the  old  pier,  the  distance  is , 
2,518. 

Oct  22, 1850. — Cross-examination  of  C.  W.  Wentz  continued. 
The  plan  was  to  reduce  all  the  canals  connected  with  Seneca  lake 
to  one  uniform  base;  that  base  was  made  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  1844,  requiring  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  outlet  of  Se- 
neca lake,  and  doing  away  with  the  lock  below  Geneva*  The  bot- 
tom of  this  canal  is  two  feet  below  that  base. 

Q.  Why  was  this  lower  base  assumed  for  this  canal  1  Objected 
to  by  counsel  for  the  reason  that  question  calls  for  an  opinion  and  not 
a  faet.    Objection  sustained,  Mr.  Townsend  dissenting. 

Q.  Why  did  you  in  your  plan  for  this  canal,  assume  this  lower 
base?  Objected  to  for  reasons  above  stated  and  the  further  reason 
that  it  is  substantially  a  repetition  of  the'  former  question.  Objection 
sustained,  Mr.  Townsend  dissenting. 

The  canal  at  Havana  before  the  docking  was  put  in,  was  in  a  bad 
condition;  the  lower  portion,  from  the  Main  street  to  lock  No.  1,  was 
tbe  main  portion,  embankment  formed  by  the  "oil  adjacent  and  from 
the  cut  above,  a  sort  of  clay  mixture  and  sandy.  The  bank  on  the 
upper  portion  above  the  village  had  become  very  much  washed.  In 
the  village  above  and  below  Main  street,  a  portion  had  been  previ- 
ously docked  including  the  basin<  The  banks  had  washed  down  into 
the  canal  creating  deposits  there  previous  to  the  docking.  The  su- 
perintendent excavated  the  bottom,  and  the  next  year  he  bottomed  it 
out  again  and  docked  it  up;  this  was  in  the  spring  of  1849.  The 
upper  part  of  the  level  near  the  lock  was  much  exposed  or  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  water  from  the  loqk;  it  was  docked  Up  to  the 
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lock.    Q.  What  is  jour  opinion  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  this 
docking  for  thepreservatton  of  the  canal  and  insuring  good  naviga- 
tion?   Objected  to  by  counsel;  objection  sustained,  Townsend  dis- 
senting.   1  have  noticed  the  waste-wier  between  locks  No*  2  and  3  ; 
it  was  put  in  the  summer  of  1849,  I  think;  it  is  put  in  without  gates; 
I  think  the  top  of  the  waste  comes  about  2  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  lock  gates,  am  not  sure  if  it  is  1  or  2  or  3  inches  above  ;  I  have 
noticed  water  in  considerable  quantities  running  over  the  gates  of 
lock  No.  2  when  none  run  over  the  waste-wier.    The  form  or  height 
of  it  has  not,  as  I  know  of,  been  changed  since  it  was  put  in.    There 
is  a  great  deal  of  water  wasted  on  that  level*  from  the  level   above 
and  a  stream  put  into  the  same  level  nearly  opposite  in  which  no  wa- 
*  ter  runs  in  a  dry  time.    The  water  from  the  west  hill  is  all  taken 
into  the  canal  and  not  passed  under  it  from  Pine  Valley  down.    I 
think  there  is  a  waste-wier  at  Pine  Valley  about  6  or  7  miles  above 
Havana,  another  at  Millport  about  1  mile  north,  another  about  2£ 
miles  above  Havana,  and  another  about  half  way  between  Havana 
and  Millport;  there  are  no  others  except  between  lock  No.  2  and  3. 
From  the  drainage  of  the  west  hill  in  time  of  flood,  a  large  qoantity 
of  water  descends  into  the  canal.    Look  No.  2  is  about  the  sttme 
strength  of  the  others  on  the  canal,  don't  know  as  there  is  much  dif- 
ference, they  are  all  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition;  I  have  not  ex- 
amined it  particularly.    Q.  In  your  judgment  could  a  better  plan  for  a 
canal  through  a  marsh  have  been  adopted  with  reference  to  economy  and 
the  ensuring  good  navigation,  than  the  one  on  which  this  canal  is 
constructed?    Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  people  on  the  ground 
that  it  calls  for  the  opinion  of  the  witness  and  not  a  fact,  and  as  con- 
travening the  repeated  decisions  of  the  committee.     Objection  sus- 
tained, Townsend  dissenting.      I  heard  the  testimony  of  witness 
Smally,  in  which  he  spoke  of  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Cook  and 
Dana  in  reference  to  the  depositing  excavations  on  Cook's  land,  at 
the  place  specified  by  Smally  near  Culver's  pond;  I  think  the  land  on 
both  sides  belonged  to, Mr.  Cook.    The  State  has  not  paid  for  dis- 
tributing excavations  from  this  canal  over  any  body's  land. 

Re-examined  by  counsel  for  the  people. — I  should  think  there  was 
about  twenty-five  acres  in  Culver's  pond.  I  once  made  a  survey  and 
n\ap  of  the  Nash  purchase,  or  run  the  south  line  and  made  a  rou<rh 
estimate  of  the  quantity.  I  think  there  was  from  180  to  200  acres. 
I  don't  know  the  extent  of  Cook's  possessions  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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eanal.    I  have  mentioned  he  owned  all  from  the  Nash  purchase  up 
to  Havana,  except  180  acres,  and  lands  near  the  upper  end  belonging 
to  others.    That  would  extend  nearly  the  whole  length  of  Brayton 
cut.    He  owns  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  a  mile  on  the  north  end 
of  the  Brayton  cut,  and  from  the  north  end  of  Brayton  cut  noith 
nearly  one-half  a  mile  down  the  canal.     Mr.  Cook  owns  land  on  the 
east  side  from  the  north  end  of  Brayton  cut   towards  the  lake  for 
about  one-half  mile,  as  I  suppose.    The  lake  would  have  to  be  low- 
ered 3J  feet  to  bring  it  down  to  the  standard  level  I  have  assumed' 
for  all  the  canals  connected  with  it.    Judging  from  the  height  of 
water  in  the  canal,  I  should  think  the  water  on  the  marsh  would  be 
from  6  to  10  inches  in  depth  now.    In  the   ponds   it  is  deeper.     I 
should  think  there  was  probably  now  dry  of  Cook's  land  on  the  flats 
from  80  to  100  acres  below  Havana.     The  rest  I  should  think  was 
now  more  or  less  covered  with  water,  exclusive  of  the  ponds,  from 
6  to  10  inches.     According  to  this  calculation,  if  the  lake  is  reduced 
to  the  standard  level  assumed,  Mr.  Cook's  marsh  land  would  be  from 
2  J  to  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.     I  know  that,  measures  are 
in  contemplation  to  complete  the  reducing  of  the  level  of  the  lake, 
as  proposed.    It  is  in  contemplation  to  commence  the  work  this  win- 
ter by  reducing  the  lake  level  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  and 
removing  the  lock,  and  to  carry  out  the  law  of  1844  and  '7.    The 
depth  of  water  in  Culver's  pond  is  probably  about  two 'or  three  feet 
deep,  though  I  never  examined  to  ascertain  its  depth.     Q.  Is  there  a 
towing  path  on  the  west  bank  of  the  new  enlarged  canal  ?    A.  The 
west  bank  is  completed,  so  that  teams  can  pass  up  it  if  they  choose. 
The  tow  path  proper  is  on  the  east  bank.    Q.  Is  the  west  bank  a 
towing  path  or  not  1    A.  No  sir.    The  west  Sank  is  gravelled  and 
finished  all  the  way.    It  is  finished  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  east 
bank.    IJot  so  much  gravel,  nor  so  uniform  as  the  east.    Teams,  can 
pass  with  wagons  on  the  east  or  west  bank  if  they  choose,  but  would 
violate  the  regulations.    The  west  side  has  been  the  most  used  as  a 
towing  path  during  the  past  season.     The  new  canal  has  been  navi- 
gable throughout  the  past  season.     The  contractors  have  been  at  work 
during  the  whole  season  excavating,  throwing  up  the  banks,  and 
completing  them.    The  work  at  the  close  of  navigation,  was  left  last 
fall  in  an  unfinished  state  all  the  way.    Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
reconstructing  Brayton  cut  had  then  been  done.    It  was  mostly  done 
last  winter.    The  freshet  that  carried  away  the  embankment  in  the 
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old  bed  of  Catharine  creek,  was  in  July  last,  and  those  embankments 
there  were  made  up  immediately  after  the  freshet — have  been  com- 
pleted five  or  six  weeks.    The  excavation  for  those  embankments 
was  all  taken  from  the  canal ;  some  adjacent,  some  above  and  be- 
low.   That  embankment  has  stood  well  since.    There  has  been  a 
considerable  of  a  freshet  and  rise  of  water  since,  and  I  saw  no  diffi- 
culty with  that  embankment    There  is  not  much  current  along  the 
embankment  there.    It  separates  Catharine  creek  from  the  canal. 
'  I  have  not  examined  the  bottom  or  the  old  cut  lately.    Can't  say  if 
the  Watkins  creek  has  carried  any  deposits  into  it  or  not.    The  Wat- 
kins  creek  used  to  enter  the  inlet  nearly  opposite  its  new  channel, 
and  a  portion  of  it  used  to  enter  it  just  above  the  south  end  of  the 
old  cut,  but  the  main  entrance  was  the  first  mentioned.    The  water 
of  Culver's  pond  is  stagnant,  and  the  pond  grown  up  to  water 
grasses.     It  receives  all  the  drainage  on  the  west  of  the  canal  from 
the  marsh.     Previous  to  this  improvement,  Culver's  pond  discharged 
its  waters  into  the  inlet  opposite  the  pond.  The  connection  between 
Culver's  pond  and  the  inlet  was  cut  off  by  a  bar  in  low  water.    The 
inlet  discharges  itself  into  the  lake  one-half  mile  east  of  the  new  ca- 
nal.   The  drainage  of  the  marsh  west  of  the  canal,  now  passes 
through  the  ditch  that  I  have  spoken  of  in  my  cross-examination,  and 
which  was  cut  last  fall  or  late  in  the  summer,  and  at  the  time  the 
new  canal  severed  the  connection  between  Culver's  pond  and  the 
'  inlet.    The  natural  bottom  of  the  channel  of  Watkin's  creek  abreast 
of  the  railroad,  appears  to  be  clay,  covered  with  a  coarse  gravel  and 
large  stone,  washed  down  by  the  stream.    Large  stone  and  gravel 
have  washed  down  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  rail- 
road bridge  ;  the  farther  down  the  finer  the  gravel. 

The  clay  at  bottom  appears  to  be  hard.  The  new  channel  for  Wat- 
kins  creek  is  from  24  to  26  chains  in  length ;  the  side  ditch  along 
the  canal  is  10  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep  below  the  surface;  it 
is  mostly  filled  with  water ;  there  is  some  current  in  it — not  much 
current  in  high  water ;  perhaps  the  ditch  will  have  .to  be  dag  deeper 
near  the  lake  to  drain  the  marsh  when  the  lake  is  lowered.  Watkins 
creek  could  not  have  been  carried  by  culvert  under  the  canal.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  running  of  Culver's  pond  into  the  inlet  ever  ear* 
ried  any  deposits  with  it ;  I  never  examined.  The  beach  in  the  old 
harbor  is  gravel  as  far  as  you  can  see.  Though  I  have  not  looked 
to  see,  I  have  taken  soundings  there,  but  not  to  test  the  bottom ;  the 
bottom  of  the  old  harbor  throughout  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 


as  gravel.  I. examined  the  excavations  from  the  new  harbor  when  it 
was  being  excavated  ;  that  is  the  way  I  derived  my  knowledge  of  its 
character  though  I  have  taken  soundings  in  it.  I  never  examined 
it  particularly  to  see  what  it  was,  but  looked  at  it  as  it  was  thrown 
out ;  I  think  Mr.  Smalley's  opportunities  for  knowing  its  character 
were  no  better  than  mine ;  it  was  excavated  under  Ms  charge  ;  I  do 
not  suppose  I  was  there  while  the  excavations  were  being  made  as 
much  as  one- tenth  of  the  time — not  one  twentieth  I  presume ;  I  was 
frequently  there  ;  I  had  charge  of  the  building  of  the  new  pier  and 
other  works  only  as  engineer  ;  I  never  drew  any  diagram  for  a  draw 
bridge  where  the  new  iron  bridge  now  is — never  exhibited  any  at  my 
office,  nor  a  turn  bridge ;  I  never  told  Greene  Bennet  that  any  such 
bridge  was  to  be  built  there ;  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Bennett  about  the  improvement  or  any  work  connected  with  it,  for  a 
single  minute  that  I  know  of.  The  contract  for  the  pier  was  first 
awarded  to  James  Wood,  whose  bid  was  perhaps  $250  or  #300  lower 
than  any  other ;  the  Commissioner  gave  him  a  week  to  procure  secu- 
rity and  some  responsible  and  experienced  person  to  take  hold  with 
him  ;  Wood  failed  to  do  it  and  the  contract  was  then  awarded  to  the 
next  lowest  bidders,  Messrs.  Mallett  &  Daniels ;  they  are  whigs  ;  I 
do  not  know  what  Mr.  Woods'  politics  are,  my  impressions  are  that 
he  is  a  democrat ;  I  know  that  Mr.  Wood  proposed  Greene  Bennett 
as  security  to  me  and  the  Commissioner  refused  him  ;  t  say  so  only 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bennett  did  not  become  security;  Mr.  Daniels 
was  an  experienced  contractor  iu  building  locks,  which  is  work  sim- 
ilar to  the  pier.  The  costs  and'  estimates  of  these  improvements 
could  not  have  been  obtained  from  any  source  but  through  me  except 
from  the  contractors  and  Canal  Department ;  the  contractors  could  not 
have  given  the  estimates  of  prospective  costs.  I  know  the  contrac- 
tors on  this  canal ;  Estabrook,  Dana  &  Co.  were  also  contractors  and 
built  that  section  of  the  railroad  running  along  parallel  with  Bmyton 
cut  to  Havana.  The  work  far  constructing  the  railroad  and  for  new 
canal  were  both  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1849 ;  the  contracts  on 
the  canal  were  let  in  the  August  preceding.  I  believe  Commissioner 
Cook  has  two  blocks  of  buildings  on  the  heel-path  side  "of  the  canal 
on  Main  street,  nearer  than  any  body  else ;  one  block  is  six  or  eight 
feet  off  and  the  other  ten  or  twelve.    I  know  there  has  been  a  map 
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made  with  the  blue  linei  on  it,  including  Hiram  Chapman's  mill  site; 
it  has  not  been  filed  or  acted  upon  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Chapman  ap- 
plied to  me  and  appeared  anxious  to  know  if  his  property  would  be 
appropriated ;  I  told  him  it  was  not  for  me  to  say  but  I  thought  it 
would ;  this  was  a  year  ago  last  summer ;  the  map  was  made  last 
spring,  but  has  never  been  filed. 

Re-cross  examined. — The  bank  of  the  Brayton  cut,  on  the  east 
side,  is  made  up  the  highest ;  the  bank  on  the  west  side  being  two 
feet  lower  than  on  the  east,  the  greater  portion  of  the  excavations 
were  deposited  on  the  western  bank.  This  work  has  all  been  done 
by  five  different  firms  of  contractors ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  per- 
sons ;  the  payments  have  all  been  made  to  them ;  all  except  Fair- 
banks &  Co.  are  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  The  north  termination 
of  the  canal  is  from  forty  to  fifty  rods  further  west  than  the  north 
end  of  Brayton  cut.  The  Chemung  canal  feeder  was  intended  for 
navigation}  and  of  same  dimensions  as  the  canal ;  there  is  a  guard 
lock  at  the  head  and  three  locks  at  Horseheads.  Through  the 
deep  cut  for  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  the  feeder  was  not  bottomed 
out  to  about  ten  inches  if  I  recollect ;  that  has  always  created  a  dif- 
ficulty in  navigation  and  getting  water  through  there ;  boats  would 
ground  there  till  this  season  ;  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  completed  now, 
or  how  they  left  it  last  winter  when  they  were  at  work  at  it.  There 
has  been  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  navigation  has  been  good 
upon  the  canal  so  far  as  I  know. 

Re-direct  examination. — Mr.  Cook  sold  his  mill  to  Downs  three  or 
four  weeks  since ;  do  not  know  for  how  much. 

C,  W.  WENTZ. 

Taken  and  subscribed  before  me  / 
this  22d  day  of  Oct.,  1850,     | 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman  pro  tern. 

(No.  58.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Chemung  county,  October 
17th,  1850.    Present,  L.  D.  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Church,  Townsend- 

Horace  Ogden  being  duly  sworn  says  :  I  reside  in  this  village  and 
have  for  about  14  years,  but  have,  been  absent  for  about  18  months  of 
that  time ;  I  have  worked  at  harness  making  mostly  ;  acted  as  justice 
of  the  peace  for  2  years.  I  have  been  boating  on  the  Chemung  canal 
for  the  past  six  years,  and  I  have  boated  on  this  canal  some  before  I 
came  here  to  reside.  I  knew  the  Brayton  cut  until  it  was  reconstruct- 
ed ;  the  Brayton  cut  was  good  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  unti1 
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it  was  taken  up ;  I  never  knew  a  boat  detained  on  that  cut  for  any 
cause ;  I  never  knew  of  its  being  repaired  from  its  construction  until  it 
was  enlarged,  or  of  its  needing  repairs ;  I  have  known  pther  canals  in 
this  state,  I  (fid  not  know  of  any  canal  of  ordinary  size  which  was 
better  for  navigati6n.  The  soil  from  lock  No.  1  to  the  lakes  is  prin- 
cipally a  dark  sand  mixed  with  clay,  near  the  lock  it  is  more  of  a 
yellowish  sand,  there  is  a  layer  of  muck  on  the  top  from  a  foot  to 
18  inches  thick,  and  then  it  is  as  I  have  stated.  I  never  discovered  any 
washing  of  the  banks  of  the  Brayton  cut,  and  banks  of  the  inlet  have 
remained  the  same  for  20  years,  and  I  could  see  no  wearing  of  them 
to  speak  of;  I  have  never  noticed  that  the  banks  of  the  old  cut  to  the 
harbor  wore  away  more  than  the  ordinary  wear  of  any  canal.  The 
soil  along  the  Brayton  cut  is  a  little  dryer  land  than  along  below 
towards  the  lake,  and  the  soil  along  the  inlet  and  the  new  canal  is  of 
about  the  same  character.  The  creek  and  canal  run  more  together 
below  the  Brayton  cut,  the  hanks  of  the  inlet  are  mostly  perpendi- 
cular but  in  some  places  at  the  bends  the  water  is  shoal  on  one  side 
and  deep  on  the  other,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  old  harbor, 
I  think  it  was  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  business  of  the  canal,  I 
rfever  have  any  difficulty  there,  but  it  might  be  enlarged  by  extending 
the  pier  easily  ;  the  bottom  of  the  old  harbor  is  gravel.  I  have  been 
through  the  new  harbor  several  times,  I  think  the  old  harbor  is  the 
best,  it  was  hard  bottom  and  good  poling  while  the  ndw  is  soft  bottom 
and  more  difficult  to  pole  a  boat,  the  old  one  is  not  as  much  exposed 
to  the  wind  as  the  new,  the  bottom  of  the  new  harbor  is  mostly 
quick  sand  and  some  mud,  I  should  think  is  as  soft  and  gives  easy, 
the  water  in  the  new  harbor  was  from  two  to  four  feet  out  for  300  feet, 
1  have  seen  the  lake  so  low  that  at  places,  there  was  not  over  a  foot 
of  water  300  feet  from  shore,  in  the  old  harbor  the  water  grow* 
deep  rapidly  as  you  go  out,  it  is  about  the  same  depth  to  the  end  of 
the  pier  as  the  new,  the  water  out  side  of  the  harbor  3  or  400  feet 
from  shore  is  100  feet  deep,  and  perhaps  more.  I  know  the  little 
feeder  at  Rhodesport,  it  conveved  water  from  the  Catharine  creek  to 
the  canal,  it  was  made  in  1839  by  Hackney  the  then  superintendent ; 
I  know  the  flouring  mill  built  by  Commissioner  Cook  at  Havana,  the 
mill  is  supplied  by  the  water  of  Catharine  creek,  the  feeder  spoken 
of  is  2  or  3  miles  above  the  mill,  the  water  taken  by  this  feeder  from 
the  creek  did  not  again  enter  said  creek  above  Cook's  mill,  the  mill 
was  built  two  years  ago,  the  Rhodesport  feeder  was  not  there  this 
spring,  the  dam  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal  was  gone  when  I 
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was  there  kit  spring ;  I  think  the  feeckr  at  Rhodesport  was  neceeeary 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation  in  the  canal,  at  it  drew  a  supply  from 
the  creek  which  left  more  water  above,  so  that  when  the  Chemung 
river  was  low  it  left  more  water  above*  I  have  been  through  with 
my  boat  where  that  feeder  was  in  use,  and  the  navigation  was  good 
from  lock  No.  1  until  got  above  the  level  where  the  Rhodesport  feeder 
empties,  and  there  I  was  detained  for  want  of  water,  and  there  was  a 
boat  in  almost  every  lock  but  not  water  enough  to  float  them,  at  this 
time  the  feeder  was  running  into  the  canal  day  times,  nights  the  gates 
of  the  feeder  were  closed ;  the  name  of  the  lock  tender  of  lock  No. 
10  was  Patchin  ;  at  this  time  July  1849,  in  the  morning  the  level 
would  be  down  and*  boats  aground  below  the  feeder  and  the  gates 
found  closed  and  on  being  raised  the  level  would  soon,  fill  up  ;  I  was 
there  at  this  time,  I  lay  there  three  days  with  my  boat j  the  shutting 
off  of  the  water  at  this  feeder  lessened  the  quantity  above,  as  it  re* 
quired  more  water  from  above  to  supply  vthe  levels  below ;  Cook's 
mill  was  running  at  this  time  when  there  was  water ;  the  Catharine 
creek  at  this  time  was  low ;  I  have  afterwards  noticed  some  seasons, 
that  when  the  inlet  was  as  low  as  at  the  time  I  mentioned,  that  there 
was  not  water  sufficient  to  carry  more  than  one  run  of  stone.  To  Qi 
by  Mr.  freer :  What  notice  to  boatmen  was  written  with  red  chalk  on 
the  gates  of  the  Rhodesport  feeder  at  the  time  referred  to  by  witness  1 
Objected  to  by  Cook's  counsel,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  immaterial, 
and  also  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  Cook  with  iU  This 
objection  overruled  by  the  oommittee  unanimously,  and  the  witness 
resumed.  There  was  a  notice  written  on;  the  feeder  gates  that  boat- 
men are  requested  to  let  the  gates  alone  and  not  raise  them,  still  the 
boatmen  did  raise  the  gates  every  morning ;  while  I  was  there  the 
lock  tender  forbid  the  raising  of  the  feeder  gates. 

Q.  By  counsel.  Did  you  hefer  the  lock  tender  or  person  in  charge 
of  the  feeder,  say  why  the  gates  of  the  feeder  were  alosed  f  A.  I 
did.  Q.  What  did  he  say  was  the  reason  why  the  gates  were  kept 
closed.  This  question  objected  to  by  Col.  Hathaway,  counsel  for 
Mr.  Cook  j  the  objection  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Townsend  dissenting.  The  counsel  for  Mr,  Cook  re- 
quests that  the  counsel  for  the  State  should  state  that  he  expects  to 
show  the  declarations  of  the  lock  tender  to  have  been  such  as  to  tend 
to  criminate  the  lock  tender  or  Mr.  Cook.  A  majority  committee 
decide  that  counsel  need  not  state  what  the  declarations  will  be. 
Witness  then  answered :  the  lock  tender  said  he  had  Commissioner 


•o  run  into  the  canal ;  I  can't  give  the  name  of  the  lock  tender  of 
that  lock  which  waa  No.  9 ;  the  -water  thus  that  off  ran'  into  the 
Catharine  creek ;  this  waa  the  only  detention  I  knew  of  that  season, 
I  know  that  a  waste  weir  waa  constructed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
cecal  between  locks  No.  9  and  3,  after  July  1819,  the  latter  part  of 
the  season  ;  the  water  from  this  waste  wier  runs  into  the  creek  above 
Cook's  mill  pond.  I  think  at  this  time  the  waste  wier  around  lock. 
No.  2  was  shut  or  dammed  up,  so  that  no  water  ran  through  at  this 
time  and  the  water  was  running  over  the  new  waste  wier  for  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  the  waste  wier  at  the  canal  was  8  or  10  feet 
wide.  The  reason  I  noticed  the  new  waste  weir,  I  was  waiting  for 
•  part  of  a  boat  load  of  flour  at  Cook's  mil),  at  Havana,  and  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  I  saw  that  the  water  was  running  into 
the  creek  from  the  new  waste  wier.  After  the  gates  of  the  Rhodes- 
port  feeder  were  opened  io  the  morning  the  level  filled  up  to  its 
usual  height,  it  did  not  take  long  as  the  level  was  only  15  or  20  rods 
long.  I  noticed  that  the  gates  «<f  .that  feeder  were  closed  except  all 
that  time  referred  to.  > 

This  witness  was  here  cross-examined  by  counsel  for  Mr.  Cookj 
I  have  navigated  the  canal  some  this  season,  but  not  much  on  the 
Chemung  canal  this  season,  but  as  far  as  I  know  navigation  has  been 
good  on  it  all  through;  water  enough  as  far  as  I  know.  The  diffi- 
culty above  lock  No.  1  has  heretofore  been  caused  by  the  defects  in 
the  Chemung  feeder  mostly.  The  Rhodesport  feeder  is  not  now  in 
operation,  and  has  not  been  io  use  thjs  season;  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  gates  in  the  new  waste  weir  near  lock  No.  2;  I  think  that 
when  the  water  is  up  to  a  good  navigable  height  it  will  run  over  the 
new  waste  weir,  and  is  of  the  ordinary  height  to  discharge  the  sur- 
plus water  of  that  level;  at  the  time  I  was  detained  at  Rhodesport  as 
above  stated,  if  the  water  had  been  constantly  discharged  from  that 
feeder  it  would  not  have  enabled  me  to  proceed;  there  was  a  boat  in 
nearly  every  lock  as  far  up  as  the  summit;  during  this  time  no  water 
came  down  the  canal  from  above  lock  No.  10  except  by  leakage;  E. 
Baker  &  Co.  were  at  that  time  tenants  of  Cook  in  his  mill;  it  was 
about  the  time  they  gave  up  the  mill,  they  went  in  in  the  spring  pre- 
vious; there  is  one  place  in  the  old  cut  where  there  was  difficulty;  I  * 
knew  of  no  difficulty  herein  the  old  cut  at  the  lake  in  1846, '17,  and 
'18,  after  it  was  dredged  out,  nor  since,  nor  have  I  seen  any  difficulty 
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ib  the  old  harbor  since  1845;  from  1839  to  '44  I  was  not  engaged  on 
tbe  canal;  since  that  time  I  have  been  on  the  canal  constantly,  except 
in  1846,  when  I  was  not  on  the  canal  steadily;  before  harvest  I  ran 
between  Corning,  Troy  and  New-Yoifc — after  harvest,  between  this 
place,  Troy  and  New-York;  I  do  not  recollect  to  hare  seen  the  lock- 
tender  of  lock  No.  9  since  the  time  I  spoke  of;  when  be  spoke  about 
the  feeder  gates,  he  was  talking  to  John  Clemon,  now  on  the  North 
river,  and  Webster  Covert,  who  lives  at  Knoxville,  Steuben  county, 
and  there  were  several  others  around  there  at  the  time.  I  have  not 
noticed  to  see  how  the  banks  in  the  new  canal  stand;  I  have  been 
along  with  a  boat  this  season  but  once,  up  and  back,  and  was  along 
up  the  banks  of  the  new  canal  part  way  last  winter;  at  this  time  I 
noticed  the  banks  to  see  the  material  of  which  the  new  banks  were 
made;  I  went  from  the  lake  to  a  point  half  way  up  the  Brayton  cut; 
this  subject  had  been  talked  of  a  good  deal,  and  I  noticed  it  for  my 
own  satisfaction.  Re-examined. — There  is  a  place  where  tbe  Erie 
canal  passes  through  the  Rome  swamp,  it  is  black  muck*  it  is  higher 
land  than  this  here,  and  dryer;  the  Jifbck  appears  different;  the  canal 
along  through  this  section  has  stood  as  weh  as  any  part  of  tbe  canal; 
I  have  never  known  any  difficulty;  the  muck  is  used  to  make  the  tow- 
path,  and  on  the  other  side  the  ground  rises  and  forms  a  bank  for  the 
canal;  it  is  not  enlarged  at  this  place.  The  canal  along  this  whole 
level,  69  miles,  is  docked  on  the  tow  path  side,  except  where  it  has 
been  enlarged  and  slope  walls  built.  Re-cross-examined. — I  can't 
remember  that  I  ever  saw  the  canal  in  the  Rome  swamp  where  it  was 
not  docked;  the  length  of  the  swamp  through  which  the  canal  passes, 
was  about  6  or  7  miles  long,  but  only  about  two  miles  this  black 
muck  prevails.  HORACE  OGDEN. 

Taken,  subscribed  and  sworn  this  ? 
17th  day  of  Oct.  1850,         J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairtnan. 

(No.  64.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Oct  17th,  1860.  Present,  L. 
D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Mcintosh  and  Church. 

Abraham  Taylor,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  reside  in  this  village, 
and  am  65  years  of  age;  I  have  resided  here  11  years  this  fall;  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  marsh  between  this  place  and  Havana 
some  20  years,  and  have  been  up  and  down  the  inlet  three  or  four 
times  most  every  year.    The  soil  on  the  top  of  the  marsh  is  spongy 


and  soft  on  the  top;  on  the  to^  a  loud  of  fimck*  aad  harder  as  you  go 
down,  a  kind  of  hard  Mack  mack  with  some  clay,  &  kind  of  bltte 
day  in  places;  I  have  had  ditching  done  in  the  marsh  from  the  point 
where  the  new  canal  occupies  the  bed  of  the  inlet  to  the  highway 
along  the  shore  «of  the  lake;  this  whs  in  1845  or  1846;  the  ditch  was 
3  feet  wide  on  the  top,  and  2  feet  deep,  15  -or  18  inches  on  the 
bottom;  the  largest  part  of  the  way  it  was  this  black  muck,  with 
some  spots  of  this  bluish  clay  or  loafm;  when  the  water  was  high  it 
would  fiH  up  this  ditch;  it  stood  Well  until  it  Was  destroyed  by  buiW* 
ing  die  new  canal;  it  was  dug  for  a  line  fence  between  me  and  S* 
Gfoinnip,  and  it  answered  for  a  fence  all  the  way;  the  marsh  extended 
to  the  ridge  formed  by  the  muck  from  the  ditches;  was  used  for  a 
foot  path,  and  became  very  solid.  I  know  the  old  and  new  har- 
bor at  this  place;  the  new  harbor  is  most  exposed  to  the  northwest 
Winds;  I  have  been  down  when  the  northwest  wind  was  blowing 
hard,  and  have  noticed  that  the  waves  as  you  go  east  of  the  old  har- 
bor gfow  larger. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  counsel  for  Cook. — The  muck 
taried  in  thickness;  in  some  places  the  ditch  did  not  go  through  the 
muck,  and  at  others  it  did;  the  top  was  filled  with  swamp  grass, 
roots,  forming  a  sod  from  two  to  four  inches  thick;  the  roots  of  some 
vegetables  penetrated  farther  into  the  muck;  there  was  never  but  very 
little  current  in  the  ditches.  I  was  examined  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. A.  TAYLOR. 

Taken  and  sworn  this  17th  day  ?  •    ' 

of  October.  1850,         \ 

*  L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

i 

(No.  49.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  October  18,  1850.  Present, 
L.D.  Smith,  To  wnsend,  Church,  Mcintosh. 

Zophar  T.  McLusky  being  duly  sworn,  says  :  I  reside  in  this  vil- 
lage, and  have  for  about  10  years,  and  7  years  have  been  here  con- 
stantly ;  I  know  the  Chemung  canal  between  this  place  and  Havana 
and  above,  and  have  for  several  years ;  I  have  seen  the  soil  along  the 
new  canal,  I  heard  R.  Sraally's  testimony  as  to  the  soil  along  where 
the  new  canal  is  excavated,  and  coincide  with  him  as  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  soils  along  through  the  marsh,  I  heard  Mr. 
Smally  telling  about  the  soil  falling  through  the  old  tow  path  along 
the  inlet,  and  I  saw  the  place  described  by  him  and  examined  the 
place,  and  know  that  it  was  caused  by  the  work  of  musk-rat^,  the 
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holes  dug  by  the  rats  were  to  be  seen,  they  enter  the  bank  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  then  work  up  above  the  water  surface  and 
form  houses,  they  are  very  numerous  on  the  marsh.  The  canal  is 
docked  through  the  village  of  Havana.  I  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Cook  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  land  along  through  that  village 
between  lock  one  and  two ;  I  know  where  Cook's  flouring  mill  is  sit- 
uated, it  is  about  14  feet  from  the  canal.  I  knew  the  Bray  ton  cut 
until  it  was  enlarged  or  reconstructed,  it  was  a  choice  piece  of  canal 
and  never  knew  any  difficulty  in  navigating  it ;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
part  of  the  Chemung  canal  which  was  better  than  the  Bray  ton  cut 
for  navigation.  I  know  the  old  and  new  harbors  at  this  place,  the 
further  east  you  go  on  the  shore  of  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  more  it 
is  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  northerly  winds.  This  witness  was 
orogs-examined  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel:  I  have  noticed  many  places 
along  the  tow  path  to  the  old  inlet  and  saw  where  the  ground  had 
fallen  through,  the  evidence  of  the  work  of  rats  at  every  place.  I  do 
not  know  except  by  report,  who  owned  the  land  between  lock  1  and 
2 ;  Cook  owns  land  within  the  lines  of  the  village  of  Jefferson,  part 
of  a  farm  ;  Dr.  Watkins  is  the  principal  land-holder  in  this  village, 
and  I  think  he  owns  the  larger  portion  of  the  marsh  between  this 
place  and  Havana,  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  of  the  marsh  at  least, 
I  think  he  owned  200  acres  more  when  the  enlarged  canal  was  com- 
menced than  fie  does  now.     Senator  Guinnip  and  I  married  sisters. 

Re-examined.  I  was  examined  before  the  Senate  committee,  I  was 
not  interrogated,  in  relation  to  the  soil  through  the  marsh,  by  that 
committee,  nor  in  relation  to  either  of  the  harbors,  I  was  going  on  to 
explain  some  matter  about  the  Brayton  cut  and  vfas  stopped  by  them, 
they  said  they  could  prove  the  matter  by  Mr.  Wentz.  This  evidence 
was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel  as  impertinent.  The  evidence 
was  admitted.  I  know  the  point  where  the  Watkins  creek  now  en- 
ters the  old  cut,  it  does  not  enter  exactly  at  right  angles,  but  an  angle 
of  about  1 1  degrees,  I  have  noticed  the  place  where  the  waters  of 
said  creek  strike  the  east  bank  of  the  old  cut  as  it  enters  it,  and  have 
not  noticed  any  change  in  the  banks  at  that  point  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  water. 

Re-cross-examined.  v There  was  no  protection  at  this  point  where 
the  waters  struck  the  east  bank  of  the  said  cut,  the  soil  of  the  banks 
at  said  point  on  surface  was  muck,  but  can't  say  how  far  down  it  ex- 
tends; I  judged  by  the  excavations  along  the  flat,  it  was  gravel  at 
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this  place  below  the  muck.  I  can't  tell  how  deep  the  cut  is ;  the 
creek  from  this  point  to  the  railroad  forms  a  curve  southerly  and  is 
docked  on  the  south  side  all  that  distance  ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  protection  to  the  bank  at  the  place  of  the  en- 
trance of  said  creek  into  the  old  cut,  I  saw  nothing.  I  think  this 
new  channel  for  the  W.  creek,  was  cut  at  the  close  of  navigation  last 
fall,  and  the  water  let  in  about  that  time.  There  is  some  water  run- 
ning during  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  creek  from  the  glen 
to  the  old  cut,  and  in  freshets  it  is  rapid  and  violent,  but  in  dry  wea- 
*  tber  the  water  of  said  creek  all  disappears  and  settles  away  after  it 
reaches  the  marsh,  or  the  loose  gravelly  bottom.  *  I  can't  tell  what 
the  particular  point  was  I  was  explaining  when  the  Senate  committee 
stopped  me,  but  think  it  was  something  about  the  depth  of  the  Bray- 
ton  cut,  it  was  not  in  answer  to  any  question  they  had  asked  me. 

Z.  T.  McLUSKY. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  the  18th  ) 
day  of  October,  1850,  J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  20,  1860.     Committee  all  present. 

.     Zophar  T.  McLusky,  recalled.  I  first  saw  the  slash  boards  on  lock 

No.  2,  the  5th  day  of  June  last,  the  first  time  I  was  along  the  canal 

the  past  season,  the  boards  were  nine  inches  wide,  I  measured  them 

because  I  heard  the  witnesses  swear  before  the  Senate  committee 

about  this  matter,  and  I  attached  a' boat  in  that  lock  and  so  measured 

them.     Memorial  shown  to  witness — I  think  all  the  printed  parts  of 

this  memorial  were  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  at  the  village  of 

Jefferson,  for  about  a  year  before  it  was  signed  and  presented  to  the 

Legislature. 

Z.  T.  McLUSKY.   , 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  20th 
•      day  of  Nov.  1850, 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  50.).  In  committee,  Jefferson  October  18th,  1850.  Present, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Church  and  Townsend. 

Jacob  Mills  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  reside  in  the  town  of  Dfat, 
about  two  miles  from  the  village,  and  have  resided  in  said  town  48 
years;  I  am  57  years  old;  I  have  known  this  marsh  and  inlet,  and 
traveled  it  for  46  years;  have  boated  on  the  inlet,  and  fished  in  it, 
and  in  winter  when  it  was  frozen  I  used  it  for  a  highway.    The  qha- 
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meter  of  the  toil  between  this  place  and  Havana  through  the  marsh 
ii  mockaad  sand;  I  never  saw  but  the  banks  of  the  inlet  rtood  the 
action  of  the  water  well;  I  never  saw  any  alteration  of  the  banks  </ 
the  inlet  except  at  the  short  turn  in  the  creek  where  the 
water  would  wear  away  the  banks  gradually  and  the  roots  of  the 
trees  would  grow  bare,  and  at  last  the  trees  would  fall;  this  was  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  marsh  near  Havana  where  the  land  was  tim- 
bered; I  never  saw  any  wearing  away  of  the  banks  of  the  creek  at 
the  bends  in  the  lower  part  of  the  marsh;  I  see  no  alteration  in  40 
years,  except  where  they  have  been  altered  by  man;  I  think  that  this 
limber  extended  dbwn  nearly  a  mile  below  the  old  inlet  bridge  at 
Havana  by  following  the  creek  the  old  bridge  where  the  present 
Main-steeet  bridge  stands.  < 'roes-examined  by  Cook's  counsel.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  have  been  from  the  lake  up  the  inlet  to  Havana 
in  three  years.  Since  the  canal  was  made  I  have  not  traveled  the 
inlet  or  had  occasion  to  use  it  as  much  as  before;  since  the  canal  was 
made  I  have  been  over  it  on  an  average  perhaps  once  a  year,  until 
the  last  three  years,  but  am  not  certain  that  ft  was  as  often;  I  think 
the  time  I  was  along  before  the  time  three  years  ago  was  about  two 
months  before  that  time.  JACOB  MILLS.      . 

Taken  and  sworn  this  18th  ) 
day  of  October,  1850,     J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  57.)    In  committee,  Jefferson,  Oct.  18,  1850.     Present,  L. 
D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Mcintosh,  Church. 

Isaac  Q.  Leake  being  sworn,  says :  I  reside  in  the  village,  and 
my  first  acquaintance  with  the  county  here  was  40  years  ago,  was 
here  a  year  at  that  time,  and  all  the  time  since  1828,  and  for  that 
time  have  known  the  marsh  and  the  inlet  between  this  place  and  Ha- 
vana and  the  canal  navigation  since  its  construction  from  Culver's 
pond  to  lock  No.  1.  I  was  not  so  much  acquainted  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  soil  as  below  that ;  at  one  time,  in  the  fall  of  1810, 1 
waded  Into  Culver's  pond,  and  found  after  sinking  into  the  water  and 
mire  about  half  leg  deep,  that  I  came  to  a  firm  bottom;  this  was  along 
the  northern  shore  from  the  hill  on  the  west  shore  of  the  pond  to  the 
Catharine  creek,  when  I  found  the  bank  sufficiently  hard  to  walk 
along  down  the  creek  northerly  to  nea'r  the  old  cut,  and  also  south 
after  passing  the  outlet  of  the  pond  to  Havana,  except  occasional  runs 
of  water  into  the  inlet.    When  I  next  examined  it,  which  was  in  the 
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fall  of9 97  or  '28,  the  soil  had  increased  upon  the  man*,  and  I  found 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  wade  into  the  pond  a*  at  the  former  period. 
The  general  character  of  the  soil  on  the  surface  was  a  muck,  but  there 
was  a  kind  of  vegetable  matter  in  some  places  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition, but  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  form  soil.  I  sent  a  man  into 
Turtle  pond  to  get  a  duck  in  1810,  and  he  waded  into  the  middle  of 
it,  and  I  think  he  did  not  sink  into  the  water  and  mire  over  knee 
deep.  This  pond  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  old  cut.  The  sub  soil  along  the  creek,  judging  from 
the  appearances  of  the  banks,  was  a  kind  of  clay,  gravel  and  sand. 
By  my  visits  along  the  towing-path,  formed  along  the  inlet,  while 
it  was  being  constructed,  which  was  done  by  excavating  back  from 
the  inlet  and  throwing  the  earth  up  next  the  bank  of  the  creek,  I 
have  been  convinced  that  the  sub  soil  was  as  I  have  described  it,  a 
kind  of  clay  and  gravel.  After  the  towing-path  was  gravelled,  it 
stood  the  travelling  well,  but  was  occasionally  injured  by  the  musk* 
rats  undermining  it,  which  made  it  necessary  to  repair  it  occasionally; 
the  musk-rats  did  as  much  damage  as  the  travel  upon  it  in  places. 
The  marsh  was  a  place  where  the  musk-rats  were  very  numerous,  and 
they  are  still.  I  have  seen  the  earth  thrown  out  by  excavating  the 
new  canal,  and  I  think  the  soil  is  of  nearly  the  same  as  described, 
except  thrft,  I  think,  as  they  penetrate  deeper,  more  sand  is  found.  I 
think  from  my  observations,  the  channel  and  bank  of  the  inlet  remain 
as  they  did  when  I  first  saw  them.  There  is  no  wearing  away  of  the 
banks  perceivable,  to  any  extent,  except  that  the  turning  of  the  W,at- 
kms7  creek  into  the  inlet,  about  50  rods  south'  of  the  end  of  the  old 
cut,  caused  deposits  to  be  carried  into  the  inlet  and  along  down  on 
its  east  shore  towards  the  lake,  which  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
channel  of  the  inlet ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  caused  any 
wearing  of  the  banks.  I  think  where  I  have  observed  the  soil  through 
this  marsh  it  is  cohesive  and  tenacious  of  water.  The  soil  taken  out 
in  excavating  the  old  cut,  is  similar  to  that  which  I  have  observed 
along  the  inlet  and  through  the  marsh.  The  berm  bank  of  the  old 
cut  was  formed  by  throwing  the  sub  soil  taken  from  the  cut,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  marsh  along  the  cut.  I  have  visited  that  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  effect  the  turning  of  YWs  creek  into  it  would 
have  upon  the  berm  bank.  There  has  been  one  spring  freshet  and 
the  last  July  freshet  sinee  the  creek  was  turned  into  said  out,  and  at 
though  the  creek  enters  the  cut  at  an  angle  of  from  40  to  45  degrees, 
there  is  no  abrasion  of  the  bank;  there  is  a  slight  appearance  of  its 
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baring  been  worn,  but  when  I  visited  this  point  before,  the  water 
let  in;  it  then  had  the  same  appearance;  it  has  not  changed  at  all  as  I 
can  see.  The  muck  at  this  point  is  of  the  ordinary  thickness  on  the 
marsh.  I  know  the  Brayton  cut ;  hare  probably  visited  it  20  times 
in  my  skiff.  It  was  a  superb  piece  of  canal.  I  think  Commissioner 
Cook  told  me  it  was  as  good  ft  piece  of  canal  as  there  was  in  the  State, 
at  the  time  it  was  constructed  or  shortly  after.  I  am  not  sure  it  was 
Cook  that  made  the  remark,  but  it  was  him  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 
I  never  knew  any  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Brayton  cot. 
The  ditch  dug  to  drain  the  Culver's  pond  and  the  marsh,  runs  along  the 
west  side  of  the  canal,  and  enters  the  old  cut, and  the  impure  drainage 
from  the  marsh  is  emptied  by  that  ditch  into  said  old  cut  near  the  village 
of  Jefferson  and  about  half  a  mile  nearer  said  village  of  Jefferson  than 

where  it  formerly  was  conveyed,  andnow  runs  into  the  very  suburbs 

# 

of  the  village.  Since  this  ditch  was  dug  to  the  old  cut  the  ague  and 
fever  has  been  more  prevalent  in  this  village  than  it  was  before.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  old  canal  harbor;  after  it  had  been  ex- 
tended by  Col.  Bennet  it  was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  the  business 
of  the  canal  as  far  as  I  had  opportunity  to  observe,  and  with  the  ex- 
tension specified  in  Wentz'  report  of  1848,  at  an  expense  of  $1,16*8,69 
it  would  have  contained  as  great  an  area  of  water  of  sufficient  depth' 
to  float  boats  as  the  new  harbor,  but  would  have  been  of  less  terri- 
torial extent  than  the  new;  I  speak  of  the  new  harbor  before  any 
excavations  were  made.  The  old  harbor  is  more  easy  of  ingress  and 
egress  than  the  new,  either  with  a  north  or  a  south  wind,  and  the 
new  can  never  be  as  convenient  to  get  out  of  with  a  tow  of  boats 
until  the  pier  of  the  old  harbor  is  removed,  or  by  connecting  one  har- 
bor with  another.  'The  bottom  of  the  old  harbor  is  cobble  stone  and 
gravel,  with  some'  sand  brought  down  by  the  Cathrine  creek  since  it 
was  turned  through  this  cut;  the  swells  are  higher  at  the  new  har- 
bor, than  at  the  old  one  in  northerly  winds,  but  there  is  but  lit- 
tle difference  as  to  the  mouth  of  which  harbor  is  most  exposed  to  this 
wind. 

October  21st  1860.  Deposition  of  Isaac  Q  Leak  continued.  Di- 
rect: I  have  examined  all  the  new  channel  of  the  inlet  made  near 
the  point  where  the  present  canal  occupies  its  oiiginal  bed.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut  and  has  not  worn  at  the 
bottom  or  sides  by  the  action  of  the  waters;  the  soil  is  about  the 
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same  as  the  rest  of  the  marsh,  as  far  as  I  could  judge;  one  or  two 
years  after  the  construction  of  the  Chemung  canal  Dr.  Watkins 
turned  the  course  of  the  Watkins  creek  from  a  northerly  to  an  east- 
erly course  into  the  inlet  and  though  it  has  since  worn  a  deep  and 
wide  channel  and  an  area  of  earth  of  some  30  acres,  from  3  to  5  feet 
deep  and  Obtained  finally  a  permanent  and  rocky  bottom,  in  some  pla- 
ces from  10  to  12  feet  deep,  yet  notwithstanding  all  this  I  never  knew 
-or  heard  of  any  trouble  in  the  navigation  of  said  inlet,  occasioned  by 
any  deposits  from  that  creek  to  its  entrance  into  said  inlet. 

Oct  93d,  1850,  deposition  of  Isaac  Q.  Leak  continued.    I  have 
heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wentz  relative  to  the  protection  of  the 
new  harbor  by  the  pier  of  the  old.     His  statements  are  correct  so  far 
as  die  west  winds  are  concerned  only,  which  winds  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  dangerous,  from  the  fact  that  the  lake  being  1} 
miles  in  width  at  the  head,  and  indented  in  a  basin,  the  banks  of  which 
are  from  600  to  600  feet  high,  from  base  to  summit  level ;  the  course 
of  the  west  wind  being  from  bank  to  bank,  could  never  create  any 
dangerous  swell  on  the  eastern  shore.     As  to  the  north-west  winds 
their  direct  course  is  into  the  new  harbor,  the  waves  produced  by  it 
wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  the  old  break-water  strike  it 
diagonally.    The  north  end  of  the  old  pier  or  break-water  is  on  a 
line  east  and  west.    The  north  end  of  the  new  pier  is  on  the  same 
east  and  west  line,  and  at  least  20  feet  farther  north.     The  north- 
west  wind  is  the  most  prevailing  and  violent  wind  on  the  lake.'    So 
far  as  I  have  observed,  the  west  bank  of  the  new  canal  is  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  a  towing  path ;  I  did  not  proceed  over  the  whole  distance 
as  they  were  repairing,  and   turned  and   went  up  the  east  side. 
Cross  examined.    The  north-west  winds  blow  directly  into  the  old 
harbor  also.     Before  you  reach  the  summit  level  on  the  west  shore 
you  recede  from  the  lake  shore  6  or  8  miles,  and  the  same  is  true 
for  6  or  8  miles  down  the  lake  to  Big  Stream;  northwardly  from 
there  the  summit  level  is  not  so  high.    I  should  judge  the  lake  to  be 
now,  at  least  2  feet  above  ordinary  low  water  ;  since  the  obstructions 
at  the  outlet  it  has  fallen  at  least  6  or  8  inches  within  one  month 
past.    I  suppose  the  natural  fluctuation  since  the  obstruction  at  the 
outlet,  for  the  past  20  years,  has  been  .from  1  to  2  or  2£  feet.    The 
greatest  fluctuation  has  been  abont  3£  feet  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  lake.    The  extreme  of  lowest  water  would  be  from  4  to  4} 
feet  below  that  extreme  highest.    Before  the  new  canal*  was  made 
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the  qatire  drainage  of  the  Birch  was  carried  into  the  inlet  south  of 
the  old  cut,  at  Culver's  pond  and  at  points  north  of  that  When  the 
lake  shall  be  lowered  there  will  be  sufficient  fall  to  relieve  the  n&iah 
from  stagnant  water,  unless  Culver's  pond  be  too  deep.  Dr»  Tompr 
kins  and  R,  H,  Guinmp  are  the  only  two  eases  of  fever  and  ague 
that  I  personally  know  of  here  Ihis  season  ;  don't  know  as  there  was 
any  last  year.  There  has,  this  last  season,  so  far  as.  my  information 
extends,  been  more  of  that  disease  than  the  years  previous.  My  re- 
marks are  oonfined  to  the  residents  of  this  village.  There  was,  in 
1829  up  to  1833,  a  great  deal  of  thp  disease  in  proportion  to  ourpapu- 
l&tion ;  from  1833  we  dated,  and  called  ourselves  a  healthy  Tillage, 
among  the  most  healthy.  There  was  some  of  the  disease  while  the 
canal  was  building  ;  its  general  prevalence  ceased  with  the  year  1832, 
when  the  great  flood  occurred  which  washed  away  the  immediate 
oauses  of  local  disease.  I  don't  know  personally  as  there  was  any 
cases  oi  the  disease  in  the  year  1844  ,  I  think  it  more-tbaa  probable 
that  theft  were.  Know  of  no  cases  in  the  years  1848,  *7,  H>,  or 
several  prececeding  years.  I  should  judge  the  present  level  of  the 
Ipke  is  about  three  feet  ten  inches  above  the  original  low  water  mark  ; 
J  judge  from  soundings  1  have  seen  made  to.-day  over  a  bar  with 
which  I.  am  acquainted,  extending  into  the  lake  near  the  railroad  de- 
pot. I  have  not  been  the  distance  of  the  Brayton  cut  since  1845 
or  '6  ;  have  been  since  to  its  head.  The  banks  then,  so  far  as  I  no- 
ticed, stood  fair ;  I  took  bat  little  notice ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  ex- 
cavations or  indentations  produced  by  the  action  of  the  water.  I 
mean  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  bed  of  Watkin's  creek,  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  loose  stones,  large  and  small,  extending  from 
the  glen  to  the  railroad  bridge,  or  near  it.  The  farther  down  you  go 
the  smaller  the  stone.  I  cannot  tell  upon  what  they  rest ;  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  the  original  torrent,  when  it  broke  through,  carried 
those  stones  there.  The  creek  had  taken  a  laxge  amount  of  similar 
deposits,  except  the  stones  were  smaller,  in  its  channel  on  the  marsh, 
stopping  short  of  the  injet  and  leaving  deposits  in  Turtle  pond,  and  in 
its  extension  had  scattered  over  Turtle  pond,  and  nearly  filled  it.  I 
have,  noticed  that  the  present  new  channel  of  Wutkin's  creek  has  a 
similar  bed  made  of  like  deposits.  I  believe  it  was  in  Mr*  Cook's 
counting  room  a.t  Havana,  that  I  had  the  conversation  spoken  of  with 
ltyiu  ;  I  think  no.  one  was  present  It  was  after  the  Brayton  cat  was 
finished,, perhaps,  si*,  months  or  a  year,  and  perhaps  more ;  myrecol- 
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lection  is  not  distinct  as  to  the  words  used,  but  to  my  best  recollec- 
tion they  were  as  I  havestated  v  that  was  the  substance  at  any  rate. 
The  eastern  point  of  Jeflferjson  village  corporation  is  at  the  elm  tree, 
just  east  of  the  old  canal  bridge,  and  runs  souths  crossing  the  ol3  cut 
and  the  old  bridge,  leaving  but  little  of  the  old  cut  within  the  corpo- 
ration. From  the  said  elm  tree  northerly  the  line  hits  the  western 
bank  of  the  old  cut,  in  running  about  thirty  rods.  The  waters  of 
the  lake  now  set  up  tbe  old  cut,  and  I  think  a  little  up  the  new  chan- 
nel of  Watkin's  creek.  I  drew  and  signed  the  memorials  which  were 
presented  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Assembly  last  winter*  I  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Senate  committee ;  tbe  printed  report  of  that  com- 
mittee contains  my  deposition  as  I  signed  it,  but  does  not  contain  all 
the  evidence  I  gave  ;  it  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  I  did  not  object  to 
signing  it  because  it  did  not  contain  the  whole  of  my  testimony  ;  I 
signed  it  inasmuch  as  it  contained  no  misrepresentation.  In  my 
printed  deposition  the  omissions  are  as  follows  : 

They  presented  to  me  the  list  of  charges  and  asked  me  what  I 
knew  about  them  ;  I  presented  the  law  of  1848  and  Wentz's  report 
and  pointed  out  from  these  documents  wherein  the  law  had  been  vio- 
lated— violated  in  the  enlargement,  violated  in  taking  up  Brayton 
cut,  violated  in  not  continuing  the  nfew  cut  only  from  the  north  end 
of  tbe  Brayton  cut ;  they  also  omitted  to  state  what  I  had  stated  on 
information  of  Cook's  purchasing  land  of  Bailey,  and  my  having 
seen  the  excavations  of  the  canal  deposited  on  what  I  supposed  to  be 
that  land,  whereby  Commissioner  Cook  was  benefited  as  I  supposed, 
also  my  testimony  that  the  new  canal  was  twice  as  large  as  the  old 
one,  measuring  by  the  eye.  The  memorial  which  was  presented  to 
the  Assembly  was  drawn  after  the  Senate  committee  was  appointed, 
but  before  the  examination  was  taken  by  them.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  matters  charged  in  that  memorial  except 
as  I  have  stated  before  the  Senate  committee  and  this  committee.  I 
own.  an  interest  conjointly  with  Dr.  Watkins  in  all  the  lands  lying 
in  tbal  portion  of  the  village  of  Jefferson,  in  Steuben  county,  except 
some  little  portion  which  has  been  divided ;  below  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lake  I  own  land  adjoining,  on  tbe  lake,  450  feet*— I  re- 
side on  this;  south  of  this  I  have  a  lot  of  100  feet  front  on  the  lake, 
in  rear  of  this  I  have;  three  lots  47  by  96  feet,  and  west  of  these,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  next  street,.  I  own  12  lots,  each  about  50  by  99 
feet ;  I  have  about  twenty  acres  of  village  property  within  the  cor- 


porate  limits  of  Jefferson  in  all.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  expi  eased 
to  Mr.  Cook,  or  any  one  else  in  terms  deliberately,  that  my  opinion 

was  that  this  canal  should  be  discontinued.    Since  the  railroad  has 
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been  built  I  have  stated  that  that  would  take  off  one-half  of  the  rev- 
enues to  the  State,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  State  to 
abandon  the  canal  should  that  continue.  Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion 
that  the  discontinuance  of  the  Chemung  canal  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  the  village  of  Jefferson  1  Objected  to  by  counsel.  Objection 
sustained,  Mr.  Townsend  dissenting.  Upon  the  question  of  this  new 
canal  Mr.  Cook  and  myself  are  upon  bad  terms,  not  otherwise;  I 
voted  for  him.  I  have  written  newspaper  articles  reflecting  upon  his 
official  character  severely  in  relation  to  this  aflair. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Freer. — The  west  shore,  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  rises  200  feet  and  over  in  extending  back  one  mile,  which  is 
the  case  for  three  or  four  miles  on  the  west  shore  extending  Dorth. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  dry  ground  here  being  formal  by  the  deposits 
of  Watkins  creek ;  these  deposits  were  formed  in  ages  past.  Wat- 
kins  creek,  above  the  falls,  has  worn  itself  a  channel  through  rocks, 
and  unless  in  case  of  a  most  extraordinary  flood  it  can  reach  no  article 
from  which  to  form  deposits ;  this  is  the  case  for  two  or  three  miles 
back  and  has  been  since  the  memory  of  man.  Dr.  Watkins  last  fall 
deepened  the  upper  portion  of  the  creek,  which  has  prevented  its 
washing.  I  have  spoken  of  the  bar  formed  in  the  lake  from  which 
soundings  were  taken  to-day ;  I  have  not  seen  that  bar  dry  since 
1810  or  11;  I  cannot  say  that  bar  has, not  changed  since;  the  nature 
of  the  bar  is  cobble  stone  imbedded  in  clay  ;  I  did  not  make  and 
cannot  say  whether  soundings  were  correct.  I  drew  up  the  memo- 
rials spoken  of  and  did  so  from  fact  mostly  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, and  from  information  obtained  from  Wentz  so  far  as  the  As- 
sembly memorial  is  concerned,  hut  the  one  on  which  the  Senate 
committee  acted,  from  information  drawn  from  various  sources. 

Re-cross  examined  — I  got  my  information  from  Mr.  Wentz  through 
Senator  Guinnip  ;  That  which  is  specified  in  the  printed  memorial  as 
coming  from  Wentz  is  all  that  I  obtained  from  him.  In  1824  I  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the 
level  of  the  lake ;  the  last  presented  to  my  knowledge  was  in  1848 
from  the  citizens  of  Havana ;  the  one  in  1824  is  the  only  one  I  have 
signed  or  had  anything  to  do  with ;  I  have  no  other  personal  know* 
ledge  of  matters  stated  in  the  memorial  on  which  the  Senate  com* 
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mittee  acted  except  as  I  have  stated  before  that  committee  and  this 
committee.  I  have  other  personal  knowledge  of  matters  stated  in 
the  memorial  presented  to  the  Assembly,  but  none  relating  to  the 
subjects  here  investigated  other  than  what  I  have  stated. 

Re-direct  examination. — The  reason  why  I  have  not  stated  my 
ottier  personal  knowledge  referred  to  is  because  I  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  state  it.        9  J.  Q.  LEAKE. 

Subscribed  and  taken  before  me  ? 
this  25th  day  of  Oct.,  1850,     } 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 

(No.  36.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Oct.  23d,  1850.  Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Wheeler,  Mcintosh. 

Freeman  D.  Goodwin  called  by   Mr.  Cook,  testified,  I  have  been 

engaged  in  navigating  the  Chemung  canal  since  if  was  constructed. 

I  have  heard  the  witness,  Abraham  Statenburgh;  testify,  and  think  he 

is  correct  in  his  statements  of  the  Brayton  cut,  except  that  I  never 

got  aground  so  as  to  stop  except  in  meeting  boats.    The  Brayton 

cilt  was  navigable  except  in  the  seasons  of  low   water,  which  lasted 

from  one  to  two  months.  F.  D.  GOODWIN. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  23d  ? 
day  of  November,  1850,       } 

L.  D.  Smith.  Chairman. 

(No.  61.)  Jefferson,  October  25th,  1850,  in* committee.  Present, 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  Church  and  Townsend. 

State  of  New-York,  Chemung  county,  ss:  Barlow  Ny8  being  duly 
swbrn  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in  this  town  some  six  miles  from 
this  village,  and  about  five  from  Havana,  and  have  resided  in  this 
county  about  20  years;  from  1838  to  '42  I  resided  in  Havana  village. 
I  was  collector  there  in  1841,  and  was  then  publishing  a  whig  news- 
paper; I  owned  the  press  and  paper  myself.  Q.  Did  you,  while  re- 
siding at  Havana,  with  Cook  and  others,  take  an  active  part  in  hav- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  canal  improved  between  Havana  and  the 
lake?  Counsel  for  Commissioner  objects  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Cook  was  then  a  private  citizen  and  the  time  being  prior  to  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  investigation  by  this  committee. 
Objection  overruled  unanimously.  A.  I  did.  I  knew  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  Mr.  Cook's  views  were  in  favor  of  an  enlarged  canal; 
I  know  from  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and  from  the  fact  that  I 


•  _____ 

was  at  Albany  in  1841  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Cook  and  others  of  Ha- 
vana and  in  accordance  with  my  own  feelings  to  get  a  bill  through 
the  Legislature  for  an  enlarged  canal  from  Havana  to  the  lake;  while 
there  1  corresponded  with  Mr.  Cook  on  the  subject;   I  have  Mr. 
Cook's  letters  on  the  subject ;  I  can  produce  them.     Witness  here 
produces  four  letters  which  are  admitted  to  be  in  the  hand  writing 
and  over  the  signature  of  Charles  Cook,  undes  date  of  Feb.  2d,  Feb. 
6th,  Feb.  10th9  and  Feb.  20th,  1841;  witness  proves  the  hand  writ- 
ing and  signature  to  be  Mr.  Cook's.    Counsel  for  people  offers  them 
in  evidence.     Counsel  for  Mr.  Cook  objects  to  their  introduction  as 
evidence  on  the  ground,  1st.     That  they  are  manifestly  confiden- 
tial letters  written  by  one  private  citizen  to  another  long  prior  to  the 
time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  investigation  by  this  commit- 
tee, and  that  they  are  irrelevant.     Objection  unanimously  overruled. 
The  letters  were  then  read  in  evidence,  and  are  as  follows.     Under 
the  direction  of  said  committee,  copies  of  said  letters  were  made  to 
be  here  inserted.     I  never  considered  Mr.  Cook's  letters  to  me  as 
confidential;  I  read  them  to  others  who  were  our  friends  at  Albany. 
The  law  of  1841  did  not  meet  or  receive  my  approbation,  bat  I  did 
not  oppose'  it,  but  tried  to  get  an  act  passed  for  an  enlarged  canal  and 
failed.    It  was  under  that  act  that  the  Brayton  cut  was  constructed. 
I  was  acquainted  with  the  canal  and  its  banks  at  Havana  when  I  re- 
sided there ;  never  knew  anything  peculiar  about  them  from  canal 
banks  ordinarily:     Never  heard  any  complaint  of  their  not  standing 
well.     I  think  there  was,  from  1638  to  '42,  very  little  docking  ex- 
cept around  Cook's  basin.     So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the 
banks  on  the   Havana  level  stood  as  well  as  any  other  place  of 
the  canal.     Mr.  Cook  owned  a  large  real  estate  in  lands,  houses, 
stores  and  other  buildings,  at  Havana,  in  1841  ;  the  principal  land 
holder,  and  as  I  suppose  has  since.     Cook  owned  the  land  at  that 
time  where  the  docking  now  is  ;  can't  say  whether  he  has  soH  k  or 
not.     I  knew  the  Brayton   cut  when  it  was  constructed,  and  have 
known  it  to  some  extent  since.     From  my  observation  it  looked  like 
a  substantial  piece  of  canal;  I  don't  recollect  to  have  been  over  it  af- 
ter it  was  finished;  I  may  have  been.     I  am  some  acquainted  with 
the  two  harbors  at  the  head  of  the  lake;  should  think  the  eastern  har- 
bor most  exposed  to  the  winds  that  prevail  there. 

Cross-examined  by  counsel  of  Mr.  Cook,  Col.  Hathaway  :  In  the 
winter  of  1841  I  was  attached  to  the  whig  party ;  I  was  a  straight 
forward  whig  till  the  nomination  of  Taylor,  then  I  went  on  the  Buf- 
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as  a  witness  as  word  had  been  sent  to  me.  I  told  Mr.  Freer  jester- 
day,  that  I  would  not  produce  those  letters  before  the  committee 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  process  ;  I  had  them  with  me  yester- 
day ;  I  staid  over  night  in  this  place.  The  subpoena  was  served  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  evening;  I  staid  with  my  brother-in-law  Mr. 
Baskim,  as  I  was  some  out  of  health  and  did  not  wish  to  go  borne, 
and  supposed  I  was  to  be  the  first  witness  this  morning.  The  witness 
here  desires  to  state  that  in  his  efforts  for  the  enlarged  canal,  so  far 
as  he  recollects,  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Cook  in  the  proceedings  and 
did  so  under  the  supposition  that  it  would  promote  the  interests  of 
Havana. 

Re-examined.  I  know  I  talked  with  the  people  of  Havana  about 
the  enlarged  canal,  without  restraint  on  my  part.  Hie  main  idea 
was  to  increase  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  place.  Here  the 
adjourned  hour  having  arrived,  and  the  committee  having  caused  to 
be  made  copies  of  said  letters,  the  same,  with  the  originals  'were 
presented  by  the  chairman  to  the  witness  to  examine  for  the  purpose 
of  swearing  to  the  correctness  of  said  copies.  Committee  adjourned 
to  26th  inst.  at  9  A.  M . 

BARLOW  NYE. 

Taken  before  me  this  25th 
day  of  October,  1850, 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman  pro  tern. 

Col.  Hathaway,  counsel  for  Mr.  Cook,  objects  to  the  use  of  this 
deposition  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Cook  has  not  completed  his  ex- 
amination of  the  witness,  and  that  the  evidence  so  far  as  taken,  -was 
not  settled  and  signed  when  Mr.  Cook  or  his  counsel  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present.  It  being  examined  and  signed  Nov.  23d  at 
Mr.  Nye's  residence  7  miles  from  the  village  of  Jefferson,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Nye  being  as  he  said 
unable  to  attend  from  ill  health,  before  the  committtee,  which  was  in 
session  at  Jefferson. 

Jefferson,  October  26th,  1850.  In  committee.  Present,  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh, Church  and  Townsend. 

Chemung  coupty,  ss:  David  Hudson  called,  sworn  and  examined, 
says :  I  reside  at  Geneva,  I  have  about  45  years ;  I  was  a  Canal  Com- 
missioner from  Feb.  1840,  to  Feb.  1842,  during  that  period  I  was 
Commissioner  of  the  division  which  included  ibe  Chemung  canal  at 


1  nave  been  acquainted  witn  toe  oeneca  laice  since  my  residence  at 
Geneva,  45  years.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  was  completed  in  18S8.  At  the  time  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  was  constructed,  the  State  assumed  the  old 
dam  at  Waterloo,  and  reconstructed  it,  the  State  purchased  it  of  the 
Seneca  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company.  The  first  artificial  obstruc- 
tion at  Waterloo  was  a  small  one,  and  was  constructed  before  I  came 
into  the  country,  I  should  not  think  it  would  raise  the  lake  percep- 
tibly, it  was  about  oue  foot  high,  I  can't  say  if  it  extended  across  the 
stream  or  not.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  waters  of  the  lake  as  high 
before  the  State  dam  was  built  at  Waterloo,  as  since ;  the  average 
medium  height  of  the  lake,  I  should  judge,  was  elevated  a  little  by 
that  dam,  not  much,  very  nearly  the  same  ;  I  never  knew  the  lake 
so  high  before  nor  since  as  in  1818  or  1819.  The  dam  built  by  the 
Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  was  in  1815  or  1816  ;  can't  say 
which  dam  was  the  highest ;  that  dam  is  now  no  higher  than  it  was 
originally  built  by  the  Slate,  I  rebuilt  it  in  1841,  white  Canal  Com- 
missioner. In  my  judgment,  the  waters  of  the  lake  cannot  be  lower- 
ed essentially  without  removing  or  lowering  that  dam,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  now  no  more  fall  above  than  is  required  to  pass  the  wa- 
ter; if  the  dam  were  removed,  it  would  lower  the  lake  2J  or  3  feet ; 
this  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  a  free  and  unobstructed  passage 
from  the  lake  through  the  channel  of  the  outlet.  In  the  year  1846 
'6,  the  outlet  was  enlarged  at.  the  lake,  and  is  now  larger  than  it  ori- 
ginally was.  The  removal  of  the  State  dam  at  Waterloo  would  ren- 
der an  excavation  on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  necessary  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  dam  should  be  lowered  ;  the  dam  is  four- feet 
high  ;  the  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  dam  is  about  4£  miles.  A 
removal  of  the  Waterloo  dam,  would  destroy  the  hydraulic  power  of 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  manufactories  of  the  village  of  Water- 
ion,  they  consist  of  one  large  woolen  factory,  one  large  flouring  mill, 
two  saw  mills,  all  on  the  north  side  of  the  river;  the  people  on  the 
south  side  claim  one-half  of  the  power ;  there  are  grist  mills  and  other 
mills  there.  This  evidence  was  in  due  season  objected  to  by  counsel 
for  Mr.  Cook,  as  immaterial.  The  value  of  these  manufactories 
would  be  very  materially  decreased  by  the  removal  of  this  dam ,  the 
reduction  of  the  lake  two  or  three  feet,  would  greatly  and  injuriously 
affect  a  large  number  of  docks,  ware  houses  and  store-houses  at  Go 
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neva  ;  there  ate  many  of  them  that  hare  not  now  at  low  water,  more 
than  3  or  4  feet  in  depth ;  there  are  at  Geneva,  probably  some  7  or  8 
of  these  ware  and  store-houses,  and  would  be  useless  without  new 
arrangements  and  greatly  increased  expenses.     The  same  objection 
as  above,  was  duly  made  to  the  subsequent  testimony  for  same  cause, 
and  objection  overruled.     A  part  of.  the  aforesaid  upper  level  would 
be  of  different  excavation.     That  whole  level  is  an  expensive  canal. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  counsel  for  Commissioner. 
I  have  understood  from  reports  of  engineers  that  the  top  of  the  Wa- 
terloo dam  was  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  outlet  at  the  Idee; 
this  would  make  the  fall  from  lake  to  dam,  a  distanre  of  about  four 
and  a  half  miles,  4  feet;  I  don't  know  that  the  dam  I  erected  raised 
the  waters  of  the  lake;  I  knew  the  dam  I  built  was  of  the  same  height 
as  the  old  one,  from  measurements  which  1  either  made  or  saw  made. 
The  old  dam  had  become  leaky;  the  new  one  was  built  tight;  the 
leakage  was  small,  and  the  body  of  water  a  very  large  one,  and  the 
difference  of  what  leakage  occurred  would  not  make  a  perceptible 
difference  in  the  heights  of  water  in  the  lake;  I  know  the  capacity 
of  the  outlet  was  increased,  for  I  saw  the  men  at  work  and  saw  the 
increased  capacity.     The  original  plan  of  enlargement  was  for  80 
feet  breadth,  and  4  feet  depth;  this  plan  was  adopted  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  of  1844;  the  second  section  of  the  law  of  1844,  chap. 
313,  was  amended,  at  my  instance,  so  as  to  secure  a  depth  of  4  feet 
in  the  upper  level,  in  case  the  excavation  should  exceed  one  foot. 
Judge  Sutherland  and  myself  were  sent  to  Albany  by  the  citizens  of 
Geneva  to  procure  such  an  amendment  to  the  bill  as  would  secure 
the  continuance  of  the  upper  level  in  case  of  lowering  the  lake. 
While  I  was  Commissioner  complaints  were  frequently  made  by  peo- 
ple at  the  head  of  the  lake,  that  obstructions  existed  at  the  outlet, 
and  kept  the  lake  up,  principally  from  Havana;  I  proposed  in  the 
summer  of  1841  to  construct  a  regulating  weir  at  the  outlet,  100  feet 
long,  at  same  level  of  outlet,  with  gates  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
the  waters  of  the  lake.    This  weir  was  never  put  down.     Q.  Why 
was  it  not  put  in?    Objected  to  by  counsel,  and  objection  overruled. 
A.  The  plan  was  proposed  in  1841,  late  in  the  season,  and  I  went 
out  of  office  in  '42,  before  any  action  was  taken  on  it;  I  understood 
that  the  people  at  Havana  were  opposed  to  it;  I  think  there  was  a 
newspaper  controversy  respecting  it  took  place  in  one  paper  at  Ge- 
neva and  one  at  Havana;  the  subject  of  the  high  Water  of  the  lake 


before  or  after  I  went  to  Albany  in  1844;  I  cant  say  if  the  law  of 
1844  contemplated  doing  away  with  Teal's  loct  of  a  lift  of  1£  foot, 
situate  on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  before  you  reach  the  outlet; 
about  1|  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  lake  at  Genera.  The  re- 
moval of  Teal's  lock  and  deepening  the  level  and  enlarging  the  out- 
let, would  both  operate  as  drains  to  the  lake;  the  lock  being  main- 
tained there,  the  waters  can  only  pass  off  at  the  outlet;  I  can't  tell 
the  reason  why  the  outlet  was  reduced  from  100  feet  to  80;  t  was  out 
of  office,  and  know  nothing  about  it;  I  do  not  know  from  actual  mea* 
silrment  the  size  of  the  present  outlet;  don't  know  the  span  of  the 
bridge  across  it;  there  is  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  render  the  new 
outlet  navigable,  but  the  current  is  so  rapid  in  high  water  that  it  is 
impracticable;  I  think  the  fall  there  is  about  14  inches  in  15  or  16 
chains.  In  1841  I  directed  as  Commissioner  a  smalt  obstruction  in 
the  outlet  on  the  two  sides,  in  the  time  of  p  very  low  water,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  navigation  on  the  upper  level  and  below  Waterloo;  1 
don't  think  it  raised  the  lake  but  little;  it  checked  the  rate  of  the  fall 
of  the  lake.  The  obstructions  I  speak  of  were  taken  out  immediately 
after  the  close  of  navigation. 

DAYID  HUDSON. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this  ) 
26th  day  of  October,  1850,  \ 

R,  McIktosh,  Chairman  pro  tern. 

In  committee,  Nov.  19.  Cross-examination  of  Mr.  Hudson  coin 
tinued.  '•  I  can't  tell  the  size  of  the  original  natural  outlet  of  the  lake; 
the  artificial  outlet  is  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  about  100  perches 
south  of  tbe  old  natural  outlet ;  I  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  old 
and  new  outlets  in  speaking  of  the  size ;  I  never  measured  either. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  excavation  in  the  upper  level,  between  Teal's 
lock  and  the  lake,  would  lower  the  water  in  the  lake  without  the  re- 
moval of  the  lock,  and  the  removal  of  the  lock  would  not  much'. 
The  guard  lock  or  Teal's  lock  has  not  been  removed  or  changed  to 
my  knowledge,  since  1844.  The  lift  of  this  lock  is  about  lr*^g  feet, 
at  a  medium  beigbth  of  the  lake.  The  water  in  the  river  below  tba 
urtlfieial  outlet  remaining  tbe  same,  the  Uft  of  the  lock  would  be 
more  or  less  aa  die  water  in  the  lake  rose  or  fell,  but  the  rise  and  faH 
of  the  water  tn  the  lake  affects  the  water  in  the  river  more  or  lest. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  of  Geneva  was  bad  kst  winter,  to  take  into 
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consideration  the  injury  to  the  road  along  the  beach  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake ;  I  attended  that  meeting ;  I  think  I  can't  recollect  whether 
I  acted  as  an  officer  of  that  meeting  or  not ;  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  represent  to  the  Legislature  that  the  road  had  been  injured 
and  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  the  operations  of  the  State  upon 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  and  ask  the. State  to  restore  the  road. 
The  operations  which  were  spoken  of  were  the  constructions  of  said 
canal  and  its  maintenance  as  I  supposed.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  construction  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  had  but  very  little 
effect  in  raising  the  water  of  the  lake.  I  think  the  Waterloo  dam 
was  the  principal  cause  of  raising  the  water  of  the  lake.  This  dam 
is  necessary  to  the  navigation  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  espe- 
cially below  the  dam.  If  the  dam  was  removed,  some  excavation 
"would  be  necessary  betweei)  the  site  of  the  dam  and  the  guard  lock. 
I  do  not  think  the  said  channel  has  ever  been  navigated  without  some 
kind  of  a  dam  at  Waterloo ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  operations  of  the 
State  other  than  what  I  have  mentioned,  which  in  my  opinion  would 
cause  a  rise  of  water  in  the  lake,  or  injury  to  the  road ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  I  took'any  active  part  in  the  meeting  referred  to ;  I  un- 
doubtedly assented  to  the  proceedings ;  the  application  to  the  Legis- 
lature, as  far  as  I  know,  was  based  solely  on  the  grounds  I  have 
stated.  It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  that  road  along  the 
beach  was  a  good  road ;  it  was  injured  by  the  flowing  of  the 
water  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  In  one  place,  when  we  applied 
to  the  Legislature,  the  road  was  impassable ;  it  had  been  worse 
before  that  at  one  time ;  I  think  twenty-five  years  ago ;  it  had 
gradually  been  wearing  away  and  become  very  narrow,  and  had 
become  nearly  impassable  at  the  placfe  mentioned,  some  five  or 
six  months  before  the  application  spoken  of.  I  can't  tell  the 
width  of  said  road  nn  front  of  Sportsman's  Hall  in  1830  >  I  can't 
say  that  there  were  buildings  between  the  road  and  the  lake  at 
Sportsman's  Hall,  in  1830,  or  since  ;  there  was  a  building  of  some 
kind  there  within  my  recollection.  -In  1830  there  was  some  breadth 
of  lanjl  between  the  said  road  and  the  water  at  this  point,  but  when 
it  disappeared  I  can't  say.  I  think  at  this  time  most  of  the  road  at 
-this  point  is  washed  away.  As  you  go  east  of  Sportsman's  Hall  their 
was  a  row  of  dm  trees  between  the  road  and  lake,  mostly  elm,  some 
ash,  and  these  tree6  would  average  from  6. or  8  inches  to  2\  feet  diamr 
eter;  these  trees  are  mostly  gone,  and  the  stumps  .mostly  washed 
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away.  The  trees  were  mostly  cut  down  before  the.  construction  of 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  and  the  stumps  have  been  grandually 
washing  away  since  that  time.  I  think  some  of  the  stumps  still  re* 
mained  when  the  Cayuga  canal  was  constructed  ;  I  think  the  trees 
had  all  been  cut  before.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  referred  to,  a  por- 
tion of  the  said  road  west  of  Sportsman's  Hall  was  impassable,  or 
nearly  so,  for  20  or  30  rods ;  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  whole 
distance  was  bad  ;  the  whole  length  of.  said  road  along  the  track  is 
about  1}  miles.  I  understand  that  the  State  is  now  repairing  said 
road. 

All  the  testimony  relating  to  the  said  road  along  the  track,  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  public  meeting  at  Geneva  was  objected  to  by 
Mr.  Freer*  of  counsel,  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

I  put  the  obstructions  in  the  outlet  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
and  maintaining  the  navigation  of  the  upper  letel  of  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  canal,  and  lower  level  of  the  Chemung  canal.     I  wrote 
that  part  of  the  Canal  Commissioners1  report  of  1842  and  '3,  or  while 
I  was  Commissioner,  which  related  to  my  division  of  the  canals* 
Without  this  obstruction  I  think  navigation  would  have  been  inter- 
rupted on  the  said  canals  more  that  it  was,  and  with  that  obstruction 
navigation  was  much  obstructed  on  the  upper  level  of  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  canal  and  on  thelQwer  level  of  the  Chemung  canal  during 
that  season  for  want  of  water,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  lighters  had  to  be  used  to  aid  the   loaded  boats  over  the 
levels.     Excavation   was  done  in  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 
from  the  entrance  pf  the  canal  into  the  lake  at  Geneva,  and  extended 
nearly  to  the  guard  lock  within  30  or  40  rods ;  this  was  after  the  pas- 
sage of,  the  law  of  1844.     I  saw  places  where  the  excavation  was  a 
foot  deep  ;  some  places  the  banks  had  slid  in,  and  the  depth  of  the 
excavation  raised  from  3  or  4  to  12  or  15  inches  ;  'I  only  speak  of 
this  from  what  I  have  heard  and  seen.     This  is  all  the  excavation  I 
know  of  on  that  level  since  the  passage  of  that  law,  except  for  ordi- 
nary repairs. 

I  let  the  oontracts  for  the  construction  of  the  Brayton  eut,  I  think 
in  Sep.  1841,  and  the  cut  was  navigable  by  the  next  May ;  this  cut 
was  made  wider  at  the  bottom  to  give  room  for  the  stone  facing  and 
then  have  it  as  wide  as  the  ordinary  canal,  and  the  stone  facing  was 
used  because  an  opinion  prevailed  at  that  time,  that  the  banks  in  this 
marsh  would  not  stand  as  well  as  in  dry  ground,  and. the  canal  being 
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connected  with  the  lake  the  water  could  not  be  taken  oat  to  dean 
out  the  canal  in  any  Way  but  by  pumping,  which  woold  be  at  great 
expense.  Survey*  and  estimates  were  made  by  the  engineer  under 
my  direction,  for  the  coet  of  an  enlarged  canal  through  the  marsh,  at 
the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Havana,  on  the  {dan  of  the  •  Brayton 
cut,  this  was  in  the  spring  of  1841, 1  think.  I  let  the  contracts  for 
rebuilding  the  locks  on  the  Chemung  cqpal,  or  most  of  them.  The 
locks  rebuilt  on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  within  the  last  two 
years,  are,  as  I  hare  been  informed,  of  the  size  of  the  enlarged  locks  % 
on  the  Erie  canal. 

Re-examined.  The  road  along  the  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  lake 
has  been  there  46  years  to  my  knowledge,  and  for  30  or  36  years 
past  the  water  has  been  constant!  j  wearing  away  and  encroaching 
Upon  the  road  ;  the  raising  of  the  dam  at  Waterloo,  I  think  caused 
the  water  to  rise  and  encroach  upon  the  said  road  ;  I  do  not  know 
as  the  dam  at  Waterloo  was  raised  at  the  time  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal  was  built.  The  road  along  the  bank  has  been  frequent- 
ly out  of  repair,  caused  by  the  water  encroaching  upon  it ;  the  chief 
injury  to  the  said  road  was  caused  by  heavy  gales  of  wind  from  the 
south  at  periods  when  the  lake  was  high.  The  obstruction  in  the 
outlet  was  placed  there  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  flow  of  the  water 
from  the  lake,  and  because  the  dam  at  Waterloo  was  leaky,  and  also 
because  the  water  was  so  much  drawn  and  used  for  machinery  as  to 
be  a  foot  or  more  below  the  top  of  the  dam ;  Commissioner  Cook  and 
Barlow  Nye  were  two  of  the  persons  who  requested  me  to  have  sur- 
veys and  estimates  made  for  the  enlarged  canal  to  the  lake  from 
Havana. 

Re-cross  examined.  I  was  of  opinion  at  that  time,  that  a  separa- 
tion of  the  navigation  from  the  inlet,  and  the  construction  of  an 
independent  channel  through  to  the  lake  was  necessary,  and  I  was 
for  putting  the  whole  under  contract  at  that  time,  but  the  other 
Commissioners  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  I  yielded  to  them 
and  the  appropriation  was  too  small.  The  dam  at  Waterloo  is  not 
used  by  the  State  for  any  purpose  except  to  keep  up  the  navigation 
(  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  that  I  know  of. 

DAVID  HUDSON. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  ? 
19th  day  of  Nov.  i860,  $ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 
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(No.  69.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Oct.  28th,  IBM.  Present, 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Townsend. 

Hiram  Chapman  called  and  sworn,  says :  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Engineer  Wentz  rn  the  summer  of  1849,  relative  to  the  State's 
appropriating -my  mill  site  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  near  terminus  of 
canal ;  it  was  at  Mr.  Wentz's  office,  at  Havana,  Q.  What  passed 
between  you  on  that  subject?  Objected  to  by  counsel  for  Mr.  Qook, 
on  the  grounds :  1st.  That  the  declarations  of  Wentz  are  inadmis- 
sible, he  being  a  competent  witness,  find  as  such  having  been  intro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  2d.  It  is  incompetent  to  con- 
tradict their  own  witness,  and  especially  in  reference  to  evidence 
elicited,  by  them.  3d.  The  evidence  sought  to  be  contradicted  is 
collateral  and  not  pertinent  to  the  main  issue,  and  the  prosecution 
must  therefore  be  content  with 'his  answer,  and  also  that  Wentz  had 
no  authority  over  the  subject.  Objection  overruled,  Mr.  Townsend 
dissenting.  A.  I  went  to  Havana  to  ascertain  {he  fact  if  the  State 
had  appropriated  my  property ;  I  first  called  on  Mr.  Cook,  the  Com- 
missioner, and  he  referred  me  to  Mr.  Wentz,  the  engineer ;  I  went 
to  Mr.  Wentz's  office,  and  asked  him  whether  the  State  had  appro- 
pi  iated  my  mill  site ;  he  expressed  himself  by  saying  the  State  had 
manifested  its  usual  indication  of  having  taken  the  property;  I  stated 
to  him  that  I  had  about  perfected  my  arrangements  to  rebuild,  and 
asked  him  what  would  be  the  result  if  I  should  progress ;  he  said  the 
Commissioners  would  stop  me.  Q.  Did  this  conversation  cause  you 
to  abandon  your  intention  of  rebuilding  t  Objected  to  as  irrelevant. 
Objection  overruled.     A.  It  did. 

Cross-examined  by  counsel  for  Commissioner  Cook.  Mr.  Cook 
was  in  hid" office  when  I  went  to  Havana ;  I  inferred  from  what  Mr, 
Cook  said  that  he  could  not  control  that,  but  referred  me  to  Mr. 
Wentz  to  settle  it ;  Mr.  Cook  I  think,  said  that  I  must  be  my  own 
judge,  that  he  could  not  advise  me;  said  that  Mr.  Wentz  was  the 
officer  who  made  the  locations  and  the  maps,  and  that  he  would  give 
"  me  the  information  necessary ;  MY.  Wentz  stated  that  the  State  had 
manifested  its  usual  indications  of  taking  it ;  I  cannot  remember 
whether  Wentz's  expression  ended  with  the  word  "  indications9'  or 
not ;  he  did  not  tell  me  what  that  indication  was ;  I  did  not  ask  him. 
I  did  not  ask  nor  was  anything  said  whether  the  Canal  Board  had 
acted  on  the  subject,  or  whether  any  map  had  been  filed.  It 
about  the  time  of  the  location  of  this  end  of  the  railroad. 
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Re-examined.    Mr*  Cook  told  me  that  lie  was  not  the  man  to  say  ~ 
whether  my  land  should  be  taken  or  not,  but  that  I  must  go  to  Mr. 
Wentz,  he  was  the  man. 

2d  cross-examined.  Mr.  Cook  said  that  Mr.  Wentz  was  the  man 
who  located  the  canal,  and  to  tell  what  land  to  appropriate,  and  if  he 
had  decided  to  take  the  land  why  he  would  take  it.  Mr.  Cook  said 
if  I  did  go  on  and  build,  it  would  not  be  as  he  said  bat  as  the  en- 
gineer said  about  it ;  he  was  the  proper  officer.  I  give  the  substance 
of  the  conversation,  but  do  not  wisU  it  understood  that  I  pretend  to 
remember  or  give  the  exact  language ;  it  gave  me  the  understanding 
that  I  have  stated. 

Sd  re-examination.  Mr.  Cook  called  on  me  sometime  in  the  fall 
of  1849,  and  stated  if  there  was  any  fixtures  about  the  breakwater 
and  harbor,  we  could  take  them  away.  This  was  our  private  break- 
water and  harbor,  built  for  the  use  and  protection  of  our  mill  and 
logs.  The  breakwater  is  directly  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  new 
harbor. 

3d  cross-examination.  This  was  upon  the  steps  to  oar  store  in 
Jefferson,  as  Mr.  Cook  was  passing  along ;  can't  say  who  spoke  first; 
Mr.  Cook  spoke  first  about  removing  the  property.  This  was  some- 
time in  the  fall,  after  the  present  northern  terminus  of  the  railroad 
was  fixed.     Don't  know  as  the  State  has  interfered  with  our  fixtures 

or  property  there. 

HIRAM  CHAPMAN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me, ) 
this  28th  day  of  October,  1850,    J 

R.  McIntosh,  Ch'nprotem. 

(No.  33.)  Jefferson,  Oct.  28th,  1850.  In  committee,  present, 
Messrs.  Mcintosh  and  Church. 

No  quorum  being  present,  adjourned  till  2  P.  M. 

Two  P.  M.  quorum  being  present  and  Simeon  Benjamin  called 
and  sworn  says:  I  reside  at  Elmira,  am  58  years  of  age,  am  con- 
nected as  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Chemung  railroad.  The 
act  for  the  incorporation  of  that  road  was  passed  in  1845.  Sub- 
scriptions were  commenced  in  the  winter  of  184TMJ.  I  think  the 
first  election  of  directors  was  in  the  spring  of  1848;  the  company 
was  not  fully  organized  till  then;  can't  tell  exactly  the  time  when  our 
engineer  commenced  making  surreys;  it  was  sometime  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1848;  Mr.  Stewart  had  been  employed  to  make  surveys  be- 
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fbrethe  company  was  formed.  In  Feb.  .1849,  we  put  the  roadnnder 
contract  for  construction;  I  then  was  and  am  still  president  of  the 
board  of  directors;  Mr.  Cook  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  interest- 
ed in  any  of  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  road  to  my 
knowledge.  At  a  meeting  of  our  board  at  this  place  in  or  about 
August  1849,  to  fix  upon  the  lake  termination  of  our  road  a  map  said 
to  be  made  by  engineer  Wentz  for  the  Canal  Board  was  presented  to 
me  with  the  blue  lines  defining  the  land  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  canal  purposes,  at  the  lake.  The  line  on  the  map  spoken  of  in 
the  permit  to  our  company  by  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners 
was  included  in  the  blue  line  at  the  termination  on  the  map  then  pre- 
sented. One  reason  why  the  present  location  of  the  terminus  wap 
adopted  was  that  Dr.  Watkins  would  and  did  there  give  the  land  and 
right  of  way  through  all  his  land,  and  if  we  adopted  the  eastern  lo- 
cation he  threatened  us  with  an  injunction  and  litigation.  Another 
reason  was  that  in  adopting  the  eastern  location,  if  we  had  a  litiga- 
tion we  could  not  complete  our  road  in  compliance  with  our  con- 
tract with  the  New-York  and  Erie  railroad.  These  reasons  influ- 
enced me,  is  all  I  mean  to  state.  .The  general  question  put  to  and 
answered  by  witness  in  the  negative.  S,  BJE2NJAMIN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  ) 

me  Oct.  28,  1850,        )     R.  McIntosh,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 

(No.  53.)  In  committee,  Jefferson  Nov.  20th,  1850.  Present, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Wheeler,  Church  and  Town  send. 

Calvin  Gifford  called  by  Mr.  Cook,  being  sworn,  says:  I  reside  in 
the  village,  and  have  since  two  years  ago  last  May;  I  signed  the  me- 
morial in  question.  Question  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel.  Did  you 
read  the  memorial  or  know  its  contents  when  you  signed  it?  Ob- 
jected to  by  Mr.  Freer  of  counsel.  Evidence  received.  An- 
swer. I  do  not  recollect,  and  should  not  have  known  that  I  had 
signed  it  but  for  seeing  my  signature  on  it.  I  do  not  recollect  of 
having  seen  it  before.  My  memory  has  been  much  impaired  by  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  a  sulky  in  New- York  and  injuring  my  head. 

CALVIN  GIFFORD. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  ?    t    t\  o  ™i 

this  25th  day  of  July,  1850,     }   hJ)'  Smith>  Ch  »• 
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,    (No.  52.)    In  committee,  Jefferson,  SOth  November,  1850.     Pre- 
sent! L.  D.  Smith,  MclntoBb,  Church,  Wheeler,  Townsend 

Enoch  k  Armitage,  called  by  Mr.  Cook,  sworn,  says:  1  reside  in 
Jefferson,  and  have  for  *  years;  I  signed  the  memorial  now  shown  to 
toe,  and  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  contents  of  it,  and  suppose  I 
bad  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  same  charges  contained  in  it;  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  canal  here  was  larger  than  was  contemplated 
by  the  act  .of  1848  set  out  in  this  memorial,  and  also  the  enlarging 
the  Brayton  cut,  I  thought  at  the  time  was  without  authority  of  law; 
I  had  been  there  frequently  when  the  work  was  being  made,  and  I 
had  per&apa)  knowledge  that  the  bed  of  the  inlet  was  used  for  the 
new  canal  some  of  the  way  from  the  Brayton  cut  to  the  lake;  also 
•that  the  canal  was  wider  than  the  estimates  of  the  engineer. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freer,— I  signed  the  memorial  from  the 
knowledge  I  have  stated,  and  from  information  and  belief  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  charges;  I  also  knew  that  Cook  owned  mills,  stores  and 
lands  at  Havana  at  that  time.  Question  by  Mr.  Freer. — What  facts 
Stated  in  the  memorial  do  you  now  know  to  have  been  unfounded 
*when  you  signed  it  1 .  This  question  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Cook's 
counsel,  on  the  ground  that  it  calls  for  evidence  in  chief,  and  that  it 
asks  the  witnesses  conclusions,  and  that  it  is  immaterial*  This  ob- 
jection was  overruled,  and  the  witness  answered:  I  do  not  know  of 
liny;  I  have  since  last  evening  read  the  whole  of  the  .memorial;  I  am 
a  whig.  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel. — I  have,  since  I 
signed  the  memorial,  frequently  been  down  where  the  new  canai  was 
building,  and  that  is  all  the  new  knowledge  of  the  facts  contained  in 
the  memorial  I  have  acquired  since  I  signed  it. 

ENOCH  ARMITAGE. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  21st  ? 
day  of  Nov.  1850,         \ 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No,  56.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  20th,  1850.  Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Wheeler,  Mcintosh,  Church. 

James  Wood,  beiag  duly  sworn,  says:  I  reside  at  Havana,  and  am 
42  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  thereabout  9  years.  Hie  contract 
for  building  the  new  pier  was  declared  off  to  me  on  my  bid,  for 
something  over  $3,000;  can't  tell  the  exact  amount;  I  offered  to  give 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  Hinman  and  others  as  my  securities,  and  Cook  said 
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he  would  not  take  them.  Hinman,  some  would  repute  him  to  be 
worth  something,  and  some  nothing;  I  do  not  know  how  much 
Hitchcock  was  worth;  on  the  last  day  of  the  time  appointed  for  me 
to  get  security,  I  went  to  the  engineer's  office  with  Green  Benneft  as 
my  security,  and  saw  Wenfcz  near  his  office,  and  told  him  I  had  come 
with  my  secipity  to  enter  into  the  contract;  he  said  that  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  go  away,  and  I  had  not  come  in  time;  he  was  going  away, 
and  &e  stage  was  waiting.  I  waited  at  the  office  some  time;  I 
should  not  think  we  waited  as  long  as  two  hours;  Wentz  always  told 
me  he  would  take  Gteen  JJennet  for  security;  I  did  not  get  the  con- 
tract at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel-— I  had  no  conversation 
with  Cook  about  this  matter  until  after  his  return,  which  was  about  a 
week:  at  which  time  he  told  me  I  could  not  have  it,  but  said  if  Col. 
Sennet  would  have  entered  into  the  contract  with  me  we  should  have 
had  it;  he  said  he  was  to  blame  to  declare  it  off  to  me  at  Waterloo; 
.  that  I  Vas  not  competent  to  do  the  work  without  some  good  man  like 
Col.  Bennet  with  me,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  true.  Cook  did 
not  know  that  Col.  Bennet  and  I  had  agreed  to  do  the  work  together 
until  long  after  the  work  was  let,  and  then  he  said  if  he  had  known 

it  he  would  have  given  the  contract  to  us. 

JAMES  WOOD. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  20th  ? 
of  November,  1850,  } 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  37.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  20th,  1850.— Present,  L. 
D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church,  Wheeler. 

Ransom  H.  Ouinnip  being  sworn,  says:  I  reside  in  this  village  and 
dm  son  of  Senator  Guinnip,  I  know  Cook's  mill  at  Havana,  and  the 
canal  between  locks  No.  2  and  3  ;  I  have  seen  the  new  waste  wier 
between  locks  2  and  3, 1  last  noticed  it  some  three  or  four  week?  ago, 
since  this  investigation  commenced,  and  noticed  it  particularly  on 
acoount  of  having  beard  it  talked  about ;  the  last  time  Mr.  Coats 
was  with  me ;  the  water  discharged  through  this  new  waste  wier, 
runs  idto  the  Catharine  creek  above  Cook's  mill  pond,  the  waste  weir 
is  fourteen  feet  and  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  the  last  time  I  saw 
it  the  water  was  lunning  over  it  six  inches  deep,  and  it  also  run  over 
•the  top  of  lock  No.  2,  and  there  was  slash  boards  on  the  top  of  lock 
two,  nine  inches  wide  at  this  time.    Mr.  Cook's  counsel  objects  to 
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showing  that  slash  boards  were  at  this  time  on  the  lock  as  it  is  show- 
ing an  act  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  evidence 
received.  One  end  of  the  waste  wier  is  one  or  two  inches  lower 
than  the  other,  I  measured  at  the  lowest  end. 

Cross-examined  by  Col.  Hathaway.  I  never  noticed  the  waste  wier 
until  the  time  I  state,  I  have  passed  over  it  but  did  not  notice  it  par- 
ticularly, the  first  time  I  did  not  measure  it,  Mr.  Coats  did)  and  said 
it  was  three  inches  deep  on  the  waste  wier  at  the  lowest  end,  I  think 
that  was  correct,  the  same  slash  boards  apparently  were  on  the  first 
time,  the  top  of  the  slash  boards  was  one  inch  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  waste  wier.  I  measured  with  a  rule  by  placing  it  in  the  water 
on  the  top  of  the  plank  at  the  entrance  of  the  waste  wier,  and  then 
upon  the  top  of  the  slash  boards  ;  at  the  lock  when  I  first  went  there 
the  level  had  just  been  drawn  down,  and  I  then  found  that  the  water 
was  up  within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  slash  boards,  and  it  want- 
ed one  inch  of  the  top  of  the  plank  at  the  waste  wier,  at  this  tine  a 
good  deal  of  water  was  running  in  the  canal,  can't  say  how  it  was  in 
the  creek.  I  signed  the  memorial  which  was  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature last  spring  ;  I  had  at  the  time  I  signed  said  memorial,  personal 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  charges  in  it,  I  had  personal  knowledge 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  Brayton  cut,  I  knew  they  were  enlarging 
it,  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  personally,  any  other  facts  contained 
in  the  memorial,  I  knew  they  were  building  a  large  canal,  but  had 
not  then  read  the  law.  I  think  this  is  the  only  memorial  I  signed  of 
this  nature.  I  have  talked  with  the  committee  about  this  matter,  and 
have  been  here  sometimes  and  sometimes  not.  Q.  By  Mr.  Cook's 
counsel.  Has  not  your  father  been  most  active  in  conducting  this  pro- 
secution? This  evidence  is  excluded  by  committee.  Q.  Have  you 
not  heard  him  say  that  if  they  could  not  convict  Cook  of  legal  fraud 
they  would  blackball  him  politically  1  This  evidence  is  also  excluded. 
Has  Mr.  Leak  been  active  in  conducting  this  prosecution  ?  Objected 
to  by  Mr.  Freer  of  counsel — objected  to  because  Mr.  Leak  has  stated 
the  same  fact.  Ans.  Mr.  Leak  has  been  active,  has  been  a  witness, 
I  do  not  know  as  he  has  looked  up  any  witnesses,  he  has  been  pre- 
sent some  of  the  time  ;  I  never  heard  Mr.  Leak  say  that  Cook  ought 
to  be  politically  blackballed,  I  did  hear  him  say  Jthat  he  thought  he 
would  not  be  Governor  this  year.  I  was  examined  before  the  Senate 
v  committee,  I  have  seen  my  deposition  as  printed  in  that  report  jit 
was  published  as  I  signed  it,  but  they  would  not  put  down  all  I  swore 
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to,  I  swore  that  Mr.  Cook  had  btiilt  the  canal  contrary  to  law,  if  the 
law  was  as  I  had  understood  it  was,  and  it  was  so,  for  I  have  since 
examined  it.  I  recollect  of  no  other  omission.  Re-examined  by  Mr. 
Freer.  Extract  of  the  law  of  1848,  shown  to  witness  as  stated  in  the 
memorial,  u  that  is  an  extract  of  the  law  of  1848  "  At  the  time  I 
signed  the  memorial,  I  had  no  knowledg  of  the  charges  other  than 
what  I  have  stated  except  from  rumor.  Mr.  Leak  is  a  whig,  I  be- 
lieve a  national  whig  or  a  silver  grey. 

R.  H.  GUINNIP. 
Taken  and  subscribed  this  ) 
20th  day  of  Nov.  1&50,  \ 

L.  D  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  68.)    In  committee,  Jefferson,  November  20th,  1850.    Pre- 
sent, L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church,  Mcintosh,  Wheeler. 

Peter  Compton  sworn  and  testified  :    I  reside  at  Havana  and  have 
for  about  ten  years  ;  my  business  has  been  boat  building,  and  I  have 
kept  a  boat  yard  on  the  canal  between  locks  No.  1  and  2 ;  before . 
the  canal  was  docked  between  locks  No.  1  and  2  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  lumber  yards  there,  and  when  a  boat  was  laid  up  on  the  heel 
path  side,  and  a  boat  was  loading  directly  opposite,  a  boat  could  not 
pass  between  them  ;  such  cases  occurred  frequently  and  caused  diffi- 
« culty  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  lumber  shipped  at  Havana  some 
years  ago,  there  is  not  so  much  now,  but  there  is  now  considerable ; 
since  the  docking  was  made  no  such  difficulty  occurs — three  loaded 
boats  can  pass  abreast.    I  have,  since  1840  up  to  last  fall,  been  em- 
ployed by  the  superintendents  of  the  Chemung  canal  more  or  less  in 
lightening  boats  from  Havana  through  the  marsh  to  the  lake,  but 
since  the  Brayton  cut  was  finished  I  have  not  been  so  employed  any 
until  last  fall,  about  the  first  of  November,  when  I  went  just  below 
the  Brayton  cut  in  the  inlet  to  assist  in  lighting  over  some  boats  j 
there  were  about  100  boats  detained  there  from  one  "to  three  days ;  I 
worked 'at  it  three  days  and  got  most  of  the  boats  over  and  they  then 
went  to  excavating  the  bar ;  some  boats  had  to  leave  one-third  of 
their  deck  load ;  there  were  boats  detained  there  before  that  time — I 
saw  some  dozen  or  twenty  boats  there  at  a  time.    I  have  also  been 
employed  at  the  old  harbor  in  assisting  boats  out ;  there  was  one 
time  when  I  was  assisting  boats  down  a  good  many,  and  after  they 
were  lighted  over  they  could  not  get  back,  and  there  were  more  boats 
then  in  the  harbor  than  could  be  safe  ;  this  was  before  the  Brayton 


cot  was  made  and  four  boats  had  to  be  towed  over  to  the  steamboat 
harbor  to  save  them.    I  think  the  soil  is  pretty  soft  through  the  marafa; 
I  do  not  think  the  banks  through  the  marsh  stand  as  well  as  they  do 
between  locks  Mo.  ]  and  2 ;  I  was  only' employed  along  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  I  spoke  of  in  lighting  boats.    I  interested  myself  in  1841 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Chemung  canal,  attended  the  public 
meetings  at  Havana,  all  appeared  to  be  interested  in  the  project ;  I 
cannot  say  whether  Senator  Guinnip  resided  there  or  not  at  that  time. 
The  witness  was  here  cross  examined  by  Mr.  Freer  of  counsel. — I 
cannot  tell  how  many  public  meetings  1  attended  in  1841,  and  we 
could  not  often  get  over  ten  or  twelve  persons  at  a  time  to  the  meet  • 
ings ;  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  meeting  where  there  were  thirty 
present ;  I  cannot  say  positively  that  there  were  as  many  as  twenty 
present  at  any  meeting.    I  have  examined  the  soil  in  the  marsh  to  see 
what  kind  of  soil  it  was,  it  was  perhaps  two  months  pgo — within  that 
time  I  think  \  \  do  not  remember  who  was  with  me,  but  think  Sam- 
uel Burling  was  along  \  I  was  then  going  from  Jefferson  to  Havana ; 
I  always  go  that  way  by  the  canal  or  railroad ;  no  one  had  requested 
me  to  examine  the  soil ;  I  went  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal; 
we  did  not  stop  but  walked  along,  but  we  took  some  of  the  earth  up 
in  our  hands  that  had  come  out  of  the  canal ;  we  did  this  twice  ;  first 
it  was  muck  and  the  second  time  a  bluish  kind  of  tough  clay  ;  both 
times  when  we  took  up  earth  was  along  the  Brayton  cut ;  the  water 
has  not  affected  the  banks  of  the  Catharine  creek  at  any  place  that  I 
have  seen.     I  rent  the  boat  yard  which  I  now  occupy  of  Skillenger; 
the  first  one  I  used  I  rented  of  Commissioner  Cook ;  I  occupied  it 
about  ten  years  and  until  the  last  fall ;  Cook  also  rented  one  other 
boat  yard  at  Havana,  but  there  is  but  one  now,  the  one  I  occupy.     I 
think  the  time  I  spoke  of  when  the  boats  had  not  room  to  lie  safely 
in  the  harbor,  was  before  the  addition  was  made  to  the  pier  of  the  old 
harbor.  PETER  COMPTON. 

Taken  and  subscribed  this  21st ) 
day  of  November,  1850,       J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman, 

(No.  42.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  21st,  1850.  Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Wheeler,  Church,  Mcintosh. 

Emery  Rosebrook,  called  as  a  witness  for  Mr.  Cook  and.  testified  : 
I  reside  in  Millport,  and  have  for  twelve  years.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  line  of  the  canal,  building  locks,  and  boating  and  boat- 
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building.  I  know  the  new  waste  weir  between  locks  No.  2  and  3  ; 
William  McSchoaler  superintended  its  construction ;  I  have  lowered 
the  top  of  the  waste  weif  this  last  summer,  in  June  I  think,  about  star 
inches.  I  was  general  foreman  on  the  canal,  and  I  cut  down  the  top 
of  the  waste  weir  to  lower  the  water  to  save  the  banks  of  the  canal j 
I  did  it  of  my  own  accord.  The  present  superintendent  is  Erie  Mai* 
let.  The  top  of  the  waste  weir  is  higher  still  than  the  top  of  the  lock 
gates  of  lock  No.  65  there  are  slash  boards  on  the  top  of  the  lower 
lock  gates  ;  we  always  keep  them  on  the  lower  gates  of  the  locks  to 
make  the  upper  gates  open  easy.  I  can't  tell  whether  the  slash  boards 
are  higher  than  the  waste  weir  or  not ;  we  guage  the  water  of  die 
level  by  the  upper  gates  ;  we  keep  all  the  gates  shut,  but  the  locks 
do  not  fill  until  we  hoist  the  paddles  of  the  upper  gates j  this  wast* 
weir  has  no  gates  to  it,  and  the  water* can  pass  only  over  thp  top ;  ad 
It  now  is  it  can  in  no  way  affect  the  navigation  of  the  level ;  between 
the  timbers  of  the  waste  weir  and  the  canal  it  is  filled  up  with  earth 
nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  waste  weir,  and  has  remained  there 
all  summer,  and  was  there  last  spring.  Lock  No.  2  is  a  weak  lock> 
I  think.  I  had  charge,  as  foreman,  of  the  construction  of  the  pier  in 
the  new  harbor  under  a  contractor ;  this  was  a  year  ago  this  past  sea- 
son ;  during^  this  time  the  old  harbor  was  in  use,  and  from  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  old  cut  all.  the  way  up  there  were  detentions  of  boats 
and  interruptions  of  navigation  during  the  season,  from  the  middle  of 
May  until  the  close  of  the  season,  every  day  or  two.  This  was  a 
dry  season,  and  the  water  was  low ;  they  were  excavating  along 
through  the  old  cut  and  in  this  inlet  during  nearly  the  whole  seasoft 
with  an  under- water  excavator.  The  harbor  was  not  large  enough 
for  six  or  eight  boats  to  go  in  abreast ;  the  boats  next  the  shore 
would  get  aground  as  a  general  thing ;  when  five  or  six  come 
in  abreast  the  one  next  the  shore  will  get  aground.  I  saw  such  cases 
as  I  have  stated  three  times  that  season  ;  I  think  the  new  harbor  had 
water  enough  last  summer  to  admit  a  steamboat  with  an  ordinary  tow 
of  boats  to  enter  the  new  harbor,  and  I  presume  there  is  room  for  the 
steamboat  to  enter  with  her  tow,  but  I  never  saw  one  enter  ;  they 
discharged  their  boats  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  •' 

I  have  been  along  this  enlarged  canal  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Che- 
mung canal  as  foreman,  until  the  4th  of  last  month ;  I  had  considera- 
ble difficulty  last  Spring,  in  keeping  a  way  wide  enough  for  boats  to 


pass  up  the  canal  to  lock  No.  1,  by  reason  of  rafts  of  timber  being 
tied  up  along  the  whole  distance,  which  had  come  down  the  canal 
on  its  way  to  the  eastern  market ;  at  one  time  the  canal  was  nearly 
full  all  the  way  to  Havana,  three  rafts  abreast  and  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  the  rafts,  and  had  directions  from  Mr. 
Cook  and  Mallet  to  get  more  men  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  die 
rafts  $  this  timber  waits  here  to  make  up  the  tows  to  pass  the  lake. 
I  think  there  was  not  quite  as  much  timber  passed  down  the  canal  a 
year  ago  last  spring,  as  last,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  comes 
down  this  canal  every  year  5  there  was  difficulty  in  the  old  canal 
from  the  same  cause,  the  rafts  of  an  ordinary  width  would  be  39  feet 
wide,  the  width  of  the  Chemung  (not  enlarged)  canal,  is  on  the  sur- 
face 40  feet ;  ordinary  sized  canal  boats  are  about  14$  feet  wide. 
The  most  of  the  timber  business  was  over  when  I  came  to  build  the 
new  pier,  but  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  timber  and 
boats  out  of  the  harbor,  they  would  wedge  and  cause  detentions ;  the 
tows  of  timber  have  to  be  made  up  in  the  harbor,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  do  it  outside  the  harbor.  I  worked  in  constructing  the  banks 
of  the  new  canal  in  1849,  along  by  Culver's  pond  ;  I  placed  timber 
along  12  feet  apart,  and  then  drove  sheet  piling  along  the  distance  of 
8  or  400  feet  on  each  side  of  the  canal ;  I  used  some  24,000  feet  of 
sheet  piling ;  this  was  done  in  the  original  formation  of  the  banks, 
and  since  there  was  a  slide  I  have  used  about  3000  feet  in  three  or 
four  different  places;  I  noticed  that  these  banks  wash  more  than 
banks  made  of  harder  material.  In  driving  piles  along  through  Cul- 
ver's pond  we  found  no  bottom ;  the  piles  we  used  was  twelve  feet 
long ;  I  found  in  no  place  a  firm  bottom  ;  most  of  the  piling  was 
driven  down  the  whole  length,  in  some  places  we  found  a  kind  of 
clay  bottom.  The  canal  is  docked  through  Millport,  and  most  of 
the  way  through  the  village  of  Horseheads  and  Elmira  ;  there  is  more 
shipping  done  at  Havana  than  at  Millport  or  Horseheads ;  the  dock- 
ing in  Havana  was  put  in  mostly  in  the  spring  of  1849,  some  in 
1848,  and  it  was  finished  in  1860.  The  soil  along  between  locks  1 
and  2  is  very  loose,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  shipping  of  lumber 
along  through  Havana.  The  docking  at  Millport  was  mostly  done 
in  1848  and  '49,  some  had  been  done  before  ;  and  at  Horseheads  it 
has  been  put  in  within  the  last  three  years,  some  every  spring,  and 
at  Elmira  in  spring  of  1849  there  was  14,  or  15,000  cubic  feet  of 
docking  put  in ;  there  has  been  more  docking  put  in  at  Elmira  since 


canal,  some  -was  put  in  there  last  spring. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freer,  of  counsel,  and 
further  testified :  I  am  now  engaged  on  the  Canandaigua  railroad  as  a 
contractor;  there  is  a  waste-  wier  around  the  berm  side  of  lock  No  2. 
I  do  not  know  the  width  of  the  slash  boards  on  the  top  of  the  lock; 
I  put  slash  boards  on  the  top  of  the  lock  gates  after  I  built  them  ;  I 
think  the;  were  14  inches  wide.  At  the  foot  of  all  the  levels,  there 
is  a  waste-wier  around  the  berm  side  of  the  lock.  There  are  six 
levels  on  the  canal  that  have  two  waste-wiers;  most  of  them  have 
gates;  there  are  two  like  the  one  between  locks  2  and  3  ;  the  gates 
are  to  enable  them  to  draw  off  the  water  of  the  levels.  I  think  the 
water  has  run  over  the  waste-wier  during  the  past  season  almost  con- 
stantly; the  Catharine  creek  has  been  higher  the  last  season  than  for- 
merly. I  have  seen  difficulty  in  the  old  canal  with  timber,  bat  not 
as  great  as  that  in  the  new  canal,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  as  much;  no  difficulty  occurred  unless  these  rafts  got 
abreast  or  got  loose  and  swung  around.  The  new  canal  was  not 
completed  all  the  way  last  spring  when  the  difficulty  with  the  tim- 
ber oceurred  ;  this  timber  could  not  get  towed  as  fast  as  it  came 
down.  I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much  again  docking  at  Elmira  pot 
in  by  the  State  as  at  Havana.  All  new  banks  of  canals  will  wash 
some.  Re-examined.  The  reason  why  I  suppose  the  waste-wier 
between  locks  2  and  3  was  made,  was  because  a  waste-wier  between 
locks  6  and  7  had  to  be  closed  up,  and  that  increased  the  quantity  of  - 
water  on  the  level  between  locks  2  and  3.  The  water  that  run  over 
the  waste-wier  which  was  closed  run  into  the  Catharine  creek.  Wa- 
ter has  been  abundant  in  the  canal  this  season,  more  than  was  neces- 
sary most  of  the  time.  The  slash  boards  on  the  gates  of  lock  No.  2, 
were  14  inches  wide,  because  I  made  a  mistake  in  making  the  lock 
gates  and  made  them  too  short,  but  they  were  only  two  inches  higher 
than  the  upper  gates.  EMERY  ROSEBROOK. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  ) 
||21st  November,  1850,  J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman 

(No.  66.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  21,  1850.  Present,  L. 
D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church;  Wheeler,  Mcintosh. 

Elijah  H.  Goodwin  called  by  Mr.  Cook.  I  reside  at  Havana,  and 
have  for  three  years  past,  and  before  that  time  for  10  or  12  years, 
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within  one  aad  a  half  miles  of  that  tillage.    I  hare  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chemung  canal   for  the  years  1642/3  and  '4,  the  last 
fine,  and  before,  in  1886,  >7  and  >8.    I  was  in  Albany  with  Mr. 
Nye  in  1840  and  J41,  endeavoring  to  procure  an  act  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Chemung  canal,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  ob- 
structions in  the  outlet,  which  it  was  reported  were  to  be  increased 
and  continued.     I  was  appointed  to  go  to  Albany  to  attend  to  this 
matter  by  a  meetiag  of  the  citizens  of  Havana,  as  I  was  informed.   I 
was  not  at  Havana  at  the  time.    I  can't  say  that  I  ever  have  or  have 
not  attended  any  meetings  on  that  subject.    The  one  which  appoint- 
ed me  was  called  by  public  notice  which  I  saw.    My  business  at 
Albany  was  publicly  understood  here.     I*  can't  say  that  Senator 
Guinnip  attended  any  of  the  meetings;  he  then  resided  at  Havana. 
All  the  citizens  of  Havana,  as  far  as  I  know,  concurred  in  the 
project  which  myself  and  Nye  were  at  Albany  to  advance.    In 
all  of  the  most  business  places  along  the  Chemung  canal,  where 
there  there  is  loading  and  unloading,  there  is  docking  similar  to  that 
between  locks  No.  1  and  2.    I  think  there  is  more  canal  business 
now,  loading  and  unloading,  and  shipping  at  Havana;  than  at  any 
other  place  on  the  canal  except  Elraira.    There  are  between  locks 
1  and  2  a  number  of  lumber  yards  where  they  load  and  unload  lum- 
ber, along  these  dooks.    The  inconvenience  which  existed  before 
the  docking  was  put  in,  was  that  boats  would  get  aground  on  the 
dopes,  and  when  there  was  a  boat  on  each  side,  there  was  not  room 
to  pass  between  them  with  a  boat.    This  was  quite  frequent.    I  had 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  that  respect  when  I  was  superintendent. 
The  lumber  yard  highest  up  on  that  level,  is  40  or  50  rods  below 
lock  No.  2,  as  near  as  I  can  judge.    The  boats  which  lie  in  Havana 
to  wait  for  loading,  or  for  the  winter,  do  so  between  lock  two  and 
the  lumber  yards.    I  do  not  know  as  I  can  state  any  other  facts 
which  make  the  docking  necessary,  except  that  the  soil  is  alluvial- 
and  washes  bad,  and  notwithstanding  the  docking,  it  has  washed  bad* 
ly  during  the  last  flood  we  had.    The  Brayton  cut  was  finished 
while  I  was  superintendent.    Sooae  portions  of  the  facing  of  the  banks 
of  the  Brayton  cut  stood  firm,  while  others  slid  off,  and  slid  into  the 
canal;  but  while  I  was  superintendent  I  did  not  repair  the  Brayton 
cut,  except  at  the  northern  termination  near  where  it  entered  the  in- 
let where  some  excavation  was  done.    The  -sliding  of  the  stone  into 
the  canal  along  the  Brayton  cut,  caused  some  difficulty,  but  not  any 
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sqrious  difficulty.    I  haye  not  passed  along  this  eankl  since  it  was 
finished,  but  I  know  the  general  character  of  the  soil  through  that 
marsh.    It  is  a  deep,  black,  rentable  muck,  and  easily  moved  by  thet 
washing  of  the  water.    The  canal  through  the  summit  level  passes 
through  a  soil  similar  to  this  in  the  marsh,  and  that  is  constantly 
washing  or  sliding  in,  and  causing  great  expense.     A  boat  with  equal 
"Velocity  would  cause  a  greater  swell  in  a  narrow  than  in  a  wide  ca- 
nal.   I  think  the  greater  the  slope  the  less  the  wash  of  the  banks* 
That  is  my  judgment,   from  observation  and  knowledge.    I  can't 
name  any  particular  instance.    I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  expe* 
rienced  any  difficulty  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  Watkins  creek 
into  the  inlet;  I  never  excavated  any  there  that  I  know  of.    I  had 
to  excavate  a  good  deal  below  Culver's  pond  ;  a  stream  put  in  there) 
but  the  most  of  the  excavation  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  depo* 
sits  of  the  Catharine  Creek  itself.     When  there  was  no  flood  in  th6 
creek,  there  was  a  very  little  current  through  the  old  cut,  but  in  a 
flood  there  was  considerable  current.     The  old  cut  was  the  mostdiffir 
cult  part  of  the  navigation  of  the  canal  through  the  marsh,  and.  the 
deposits  were  greater  in  the  still  water.     I  have  never  known  a  sea* 
son  until  the  past  season,  that  there  was  not  more  or  less  difficulty  in 
the  navigation  froin.  the  lake  to  Havana,   owing  to  the  changes  of 
water  in  the  lake,  and  other  causes.     The  entrance  from  the  lake 
into  the  old  harbor,  in  gales  of  wind  from  the  north  and  north  east', 
boats  were  frequently  drawn  on  to  the  west  beach.     I  had  frequent* 
ly  to  excavate  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  cut,  and  in  the  old  cut  a 
good  deal  of  excavation  was  necessary  to   remove  the   deposites ; 
most  when  the  water  was  low  in  the  lake.     The  water  cannot  be 
drawn  off  of  the  lower  level  of  the  Chemung  canal,  and  should  it  be- 
come necessary  to  bottom  it  out,  the  under-water  excavator  would  be 
necessary,  or  the  water  would  require  to  be  pumped  out  at  great  ex* 
pense,  and  a  large  prism  would  not  fill  up  so  soon  as  a  small  one.    ' 
Question  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel.     Could  not  navigation  in  this 
new  c^nal  be  continued  while  removing  the  earth  projected  into  ft 
by  an  ordinary  slide  of  its  banks  ?     Committee  decided  that  this  ev*» 
rdence  was  not  admissible.     At  the  level  near  Horseheads,  of  which 
I  spoke,  they  had  to  drive  piles  above  the  banks  close  together  and 
plank  them  to  prevent  the  running  in  of  the  soil. 
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This  witness  vai  here  cross  examined  by  Mr.  Freer  of  counsel, 
sod  testified^  I  think  the  distance  between  locks  one  and  two  in  about 
half  a  mile  ;  there  are  on  the  heel-path  aide  of  the  canal,  between 
these  locks,  five  lumber  yards*  which  in  the  aggregate,  if  the;  lay 
contiguous,  would  occupy  600  feet  distance ;  on  the  other  fflde  die 
lumber  yards  occupy  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  afcout  100  feet 
south  of  lock  No.  1  to  South  street,  near  Mr.  Cook's  mill,  occupying 
about  half  the  distance  between  the  locks.  The  wind  would  have 
tkore  effect  upon  the  water  of  a  wide  canal  than  a  narrow  one.  The 
difficulty  about  the  entrance  to  the  old  harbor  of  which  I  spoke,  I 
noticed  in  1842-3,  saw  boats  aground  on  the  beach  each  year;  since 
that  time  the  pier  has  been  extended.  In  a  northeast  wind  the  waves 
would  roll  the  heaviest  toward  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  and  I 
think  a  north  wind  would  be  also  more  in  that  direction ;  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  the  points  of  compass.  The  canal  I  spoke  of  as 
passing  through  soil  similar  to  this  on  the  marsh*  commences  at  a 
point  eighty  rods  this  side  of  the  Horseheads  and  extends  north  about 
a  mile ;  I  have  examined  that  soil  particularly  to  see  of  what  it  was 
composed,  but  I  speak  of  it  from  my  general  observation  of  it,  it 
Jooks  very  nearly  like  this  in  the  marsh.  I  never  analysed  either  of 
the  soils  on  the  bottom  of  that  level ;  there  was  a  layer  of  soft  clay 
and  some  quick  sand ;  I  never  noticed  any  blue  clay  there,  saw  no 
gravel  taken  from  the  prism  of  the  canal ;  the  canal  at  that  place 
passes  through  an  open  marsh  covered  with  bogs  and  grass ;  the  pil- 
ing was  on  the  towing-path  side  and  for  a  distance  of  one-fourth  of 
a  mile;  the  Chemung  feeder  enters  about  eighty  rods  above  this  point 
and  causes  something  of  a  current  through  that  part  of  the  canal. 
The  banks  of  the  old  cut  stood  very  well;  it  washed  in  some ;  it  has 
never  been  docked  to  preserve  its  banks  from  washing ;  it  was  dock- 
ed some  above  and  below  the  bridge  to  preserve  the  abutments  of  the 
bridge.  The  banks  of  the  Catharine  creek  have  changed  some  within 
a  few  years,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  have  stood  well  I  never 
knew  of  the  Watkins  creek  depositing  soil  into  the  inlet  so  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  excavate  when  I  was  superintendent,  but  since 
that  time  excavations  have  been  made,  but  what  rendered  it  necessary 
I  cannot  say.  The  changes  I  saw  in  the  Catharine  creek  were  above 
the  Brayton  cut. 

Re-examined. — Before  I  went  to  Albany  surveys  had  been  made 
by  engineers  Evans  &  Allen  of  two  lines  of  canal  frem  Havana  to 


of  the  marsh,  with  two  locks,  the  other  of  an  enlarged  canal  directly 
through  the  marsh  There  was  nothing  secret  about  this  action  as  I 
understood  ;  there  was  a  fund  raised  by  the  public  to  pay  our  ex- 
penses at  Albany,  the  larger  portion  of  it  at  Havana;  we  advocated 
the  direct  canal  through  the  marsh,  and  I  think  in  bo  doing  we  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  all  the  people  at  Havana  as  far  as  I 
know.  The  people  of  Elmira,  Corning,  and  other  points  along  the 
canal,  were  co-operating  with  me  at  Albany  in  this  project  to  some, 
extent,  and  the  same  was  true  of  some  in  Albany  and  other  places 
where  they  were  interested  in  the  navigation  of  this  canal ;  I  cannot 
recollect  names  of  persons,  but  know  that  one  member  from  this 
county  acted  with  us,  he  resided  in  the  town  of  Chemung  I  belong 
to  the  democratic  party  ;  I  voted  for  Mr.  Cook. 

Re-cross  examined. — I  cannot  say  who  employed  Evans  &  Allen 
to  make  those  surveys  ;  I  think  one  member  and  Senator  Dickinson 
were  in  favor  of  the  canal  direct  through  the  marsh ;  I  have  no  re- 
collection that  Mr.  Nye  and  myself  were  for  defeating  any  project 
for  a  canal  unless  a  large  canal  could  be  had ;  my  recollection  is  not 
very  distinct  on  the  subject ;  I  do  not  lecoflect  of  seeing  any  letter 
which  Mr.  Cook  wrote  to  Nye.  E.  H.  GOODWIN. 

Taken  and  sworn  this  21st  day  ) 
of  November,  1850,  ( 

L,  D-  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  44.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  21st,  1850.  Present, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Wheeler,  Church,  Townsend,  Mcintosh. 

William  Haviland  called  as  a  witness  by  Mr.  Cook,  testified:  I  am 
45  years  of  age,  and  reside  in  the  town  of  Catharine;  I  have  foU 
lowed  boating  on  the  Chemung  canal  for  8  or  9  years,  but  not  Btead- 
.  ily;  I  have  navigated  tbe  Brayton  cut,  but  had  not  much  difficulty 
there  except  where  it  enters  the  inlet,  but  when  the  water  was  low  a 
heavy  loaded  boat  would  touch  the  bottom  so  as  to  cause  the  riley 
water  to  follow  the  boat  nearly  all  the  way  through  the  cut;  this  has 
been  the  case  frequently  in  1846;  it  made  the  towing  hard;  at  tbe 
northern  end  of  the  Brayton  cut  where  it  enters  the  inlet  I  have  been 
aground  several  times;  I  have  been  aground  in  the  old  cut  in  1846, 
and  been  detained  4  days  at  one  time,  and  at  other  times  not  so  long, 
and  there  was  several  boats  iu  the  same  situation,  some  twenty  at 
that  time,  I  think,  and  one  got  aground  near  the  old  harbor- near  the 
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mouth  of  the  old  cut,  so  that  the  steamboat  could  not  tow  it  out;  I 

was  detained  that  year  three  or  four  times,  sometimes  one  day  and 

night,  and  not  longer  after  the  first  time;  the  place  the  boat  got 

aground  in  the  harbor  was  about  lialf  the  length  of  a  boat  from  the 

mouth  of  the  old  cut;  I  saw  other  boats  aground  at  the  same  place; 

they  were  excavating  some  in  August  of  that  year  in  the  old  cut  and 

also  in  September;  I  belong  to  the  democratic  party. 

WILLIAM  HAVILAND. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  21st  ? 
day  of  Nov.  1850,  ( 

L.  IX  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  43.)    In  committee,  Jefferson   Nov.  22A   1850.    Present, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church,  Mcintosh  ^nd  Wheeler. 

Nehemiab  Shannon,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cook,  tes- 
tified: I  reside  at  Millport,  Chemung  county,  and  have  for  15  years, 
and  have  been  navigating  the  Chemung  canal  nearly  every  season 
during  that  time,  and  I  navigated  the  Brayton  cut  until  it  was  recon- 
structed; it  was  good  navigation  the  first  year;  I  do  not  know  about 
the  stone  facing,  but  the  bottom  filled  up  very  much;  it  was  good 
also  the  second  year;  in  1848  the  water  was  low,  and  a*  boat  drag- 
ged pretty  hard  over  it;  the  stone  facing  had  not  retained  its  original 
position;  it  had  slid  off  into  the  canal;  had  a  tendency  to  work  down 
the  banks;  I  do  not  know  that  the  slope  wall  ever  interfered  with  the 
bottom  of  the  canal;  the  soil  had  shoved  into  the  prism  of  the  canal, 
and  filled  it  up^  I  never  saw  any  boat  aground  in  the  cut,  except  at 
the  lower  end,  and  also  just  below  lock  No.  1,  at  Havana;  this  was 
in  1848;  in  1849  I  saw  boats  towing  through  the  Brayton  cut,  and 
the  boats  dragged  some;  stirred;,  up  a  soft  muddy  substance,  and 
left  the  water  riley  behind  the  boat;  it  made  the  towing  hard  in  low 
water;  the  water  was  not  as  shallow  in  1848,  and  did  noW  tow  as 
hard  as  in  1849,  but  dragged  some;  I  have  been  over  the  new  canal 
a  few  times  this  past  season;  the  banks  slide  in  very  much;  the  nav- 
igation of  the  old  cut  before  the  new  canal  was  made  was  very  bad; 
I  have  passed  through  it;  there  was  more  or  less  excavation  in  the 
old  cut  every  season;  I  supposed  it  was  deposits  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  soil  taken  out;  the  mouth  of  the  old  cut  was  so  narrow 
that  two  loaded  boats  could  not  enter  it  abreast;  the  bar  or  place 
where  the  boats  grounded  was  about  a  boat's  length  from  the  mouth 
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of  the  old  cut  into  the  harbor:  loaded  boats  frequently  got  aground 
at  this  point:  the  bar  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  old  cut 
and  in  a  circular  form  west  about  two  boats  lengths,  and  boats  were 
frequently  driven  on  to  this  bar,  and  grounded  after  entering 
the  harbor;  this  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  harbor  and 
canal  was  nearly  every  spring  obstructed  by  timber  rafts,  so 
that  boats  could  not  pa3s;  I  have  known  considerable  deten- 
tion from  that  cause  nearly  every  season;  I  have  seen  times  when  the 
harbor  was  full  of  boats,  and  strung  along  up  the  canal  as  far  as  the 
bridge,  leaving  room  for  the  passage  of  up  boats;  when  a  tow  of 
boats  is  discharged  by  the  steamboat,  being  all  abreast,  thq  north 
wind  frequently  drives  them  on  to  the  beach  before  they  can  separate; 
there  is  not  room  between  the  end  of  the  break-water  and  the  shore 
for  an  ordinary  tow  of  boats  to  enter  abreast;  a  tow  is  from  4  to  6 
boats  abreast.  The  navigation  from  the  lake  to  Havana  has  been 
good  this  season;  T  have  never  known  it  to  be  good  before;  the 
waste  weir  between  locks  2  and  3  was  necessary  from  my  observation 
to  regulate  the  level  between  locks  1  and  2;  the  water  would  fre- 
quently come  down  in  flbods,  drove  down  by  the  boats,  and  flood  the 
towing  path  between  locks  1  and  2;  I  have  never  known  a  lack  of 
water,  in  the  lower  level;  boats  sometimes  grounded  on  a  bar  formed 
below  lock  2;  the  level  was  full  at  the  same  time;  I  have  never 
known  boats  to  ground  on  the  level  between  locks  1  and  2  since  it 
was  docked. 

This  witness  was  here  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freer. — I  have 
never  known  boats  grounded  between  locks  1  and  2  since  a  year  ago 
last  spring;  I  have  seen  two  or  three  boats  aground  there  at  a  time; 
I  have  seen  boats  aground  on  other  parts  of  the  canal  above  Havana, 
in  dry  times,  more  or  less  nearly  every  season;  except  this  season,  I 
have  not  been  up  the  canal;  it  is  perhaps  J}0  rods  from  lock  No.  2  to 
the  glass  factory;  the  soil  has  washed  away  behind  the  docking  some, 
and  left  a  space;  I  think  it  was  done  by  the  water;  rafts  at  this  place 
and  along  the  new  canal  would  not  interrupt  navigation  any  more 
than  an  equal  number  of  boats.  The  facing  on  the  Brayton  cut  was 
not  put  in  uniformly  like  the  slope  walls  on  the  Erie  canal.   * 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel. — I  have  known  bars  formed 
at  the  foot  of  other  locks  to  detain  boats,  but  the  principal  detentions 
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of  which  I  spoke  were  through  the  marsh  this  side  of  Horsebeads; 

the  soil  was  loose  and  slid  into  the  cfcnal,  and  caused  the  detention. 

NEHEMIAH  SHANNON . 
Taken  and  subscribed  the  S2d  { 
day  of  Nor.  1850,         J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

* 
(No.  34.)    In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  22d,  1850.     Present,  L. 

D.  Smith,  Church,  Wheeler,  Townsend,  Mcintosh. 

George  Pat  chin,  a  witness  called  by  Mr.  Cook,  being  sworn,  says: 
I  reside  at  Rhodesport;  I  was  tender  of  lock  No,  11,  on  the  Chemung 
canal,  in  1849;  there  was  a  time  when  boats  were  detained  there  by 
failure  of  water  in  the  canal  above;  I  do  not  recollect  of  but  one 
time  when  there  was  such  an  occurrence  that  season;  I  was  in  charge 
of  locks  No.  10  and  11  at  the  time  of  such  detention;  part  of  the 
lock  tenders  had  been  taken  off;  it  was  after  the  timber  had  mostly 
passed  down  in  the  spring;  I  then  had  charge  of  the  gates  of  the 
Rhodesport  feeder,  and  I  tended  both  locks  about  two  months;  when 
I  left  lock  No.  10,  and  had  only  charge  o£  No.  11,  I  did  not  at  any 
time  withhold  the  water  from  the  Rhodesport  feeder  when  it  was 
needed  in  the  canal;  I  had  no  direction  from  Mr.  Cook  or  any  other 
person  connected  with  the  canal  to  close  the  gates;  I  know  Judge 
Ogden;  I  saw  him  there  at  the  time  of  the  detention  of  boats  spoken 
of,  and  talked  with  him;  it  was  in  July  or  August;  the  lock  tender 
of  lock  No.  9,  occasionally,  when  there  was  more  water  than  was 
necessary,  would  come  up  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  feeder;  my  lock 
Iras  nearer  the  feeder  than  lock  No.  9,  and  I  took  it  upon  myself  to 
tend  the  gates;  it  was  my  business  to  take  charge  of  the  feeder  gates; 
I  was  directed  by  the  superintendent  to  do  so;  it  was  written  on  the 
feeder  gates  with  red  chalk,  in  substance,  that  the  gates  should  not 
be  raised,  or  that  they  should  be  let  alone;  I  found  this  written  on 
one  morning;  can't  say  who  did  it;  I  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Ogden 
requested  me  to  let  the  water  into  the  canal  from  the  feeder;  I  did 
not  tell  him  that  I  had  Cook's  written  orders  not  to  do  it,  nor  .that  I 
had  any  ones  order  to  that  effect. 

This  witness  was  here  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freer. — The  tender 
of  lock  No.  9  did  not  tend  the  season  out;  he  was  taken  sick  and 
left;  I  saw  him  at  Millport  a  few  weeks  ago;  I  bare  found, the  gates 
of  the  feeder  shut  when  I  had  left  them  open  in  one  or  two  instances; 
I  have  found  the  gates  shut  in  the  morning  when  I  had  left  them 
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open  the  night  before;  1  left  the  gates  up  to  supply  the  canal  with 

-water;  the  canal  generally  in  dry  weather  required  the  whole  of  thfe 

water  from  this  feeder;  I  never  left  the  gates  of  the  feeder  up  at 

night  unless  I  thought  H  was  necessary  to  have  the  water  for  the 

canal.    I  belong  to  the  whig  party, 

GEORGE  PATCHIN. 
Taken  and  subscribed  the  22d  ? 
day  of  November,  1850,       } 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  39.)    In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  22.    Present,  L.  D. 
Smith,  Townsend,  Church,  Wheeler,  Mcintosh. 

Benjamin  G.  Osborne,  a  witness,  called  and  examined  in  behalf  of 
..  Mr.  Cook,  being  sworn,  says :  I  reside  in  Hector,  Tompkins  county, 
and  have  for  about  12  years;  am  a  merchant  and  produce  dealer.  I 
was  one  of  the  lessees  of  Mr.  Cook's  mill  at  Havana  in  the  winter- of 
1849,  Baker  was  the  other  lessee;  we  leased  it  for  three  years  com- 
mencing on  the  first  day  of  April,  1849,  and  we  went  into  possession 
under  the  lease  about  the  first  day  of  May,  1849,  and  left  in  July 
following.  Question  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel.  What  was  theamouu* 
you  agreed  to  pay  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  mill?  Objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  that  fact  will  appear  by  the  lease,  which  is  the  best 
evidence.  I  had  a  copy  of  this  lease  and  .had  charge  of  it ;  I  have 
looked  for  it  and  cannot  find  it;  I  examined  to-day  before  I  left  home; 
my  papers  and  books  are  still  kept  together.  We  left  the  mill  in 
consequence  of  there  not  being  water  enough  to  supply  the  mill;  the 
mill  w6s  supplied  mostly,  as  far  as  it  was  supplied,  by  the  water  of 
Catharine  creek;  we  did  not  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  water  of  the 
Catharine  creek;  I  think  two- thirds  or  three-quarters  of  it  was  taketi 
for  the  use  of  the  canal  at  the  Rhodesport  feeder.  I  went  to  tUe 
Rhodesport  feeder  and  saw  the  water  running  into  the  canal  from 
the  creek,  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Cook  on  that  subject  and  remonstrated 
with  Mr.  Cook  about  it;  the  evil  continued  the  same,  the  water  was 
continued  to  be  used  for  the  canal.  Question  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel* 
Upon  what  terms  did  you  surrender  the  mill?  This  question  was  ob- 
jected to,  and  a  majority  of  the  committee  decided  that  it  was  inad- 
missible, Townsend  and  Wheeler  dissenting.  Q.  Did  Mr.  Cook  pay 
you  damages'?  This  evidence  was  also  excluded  same  as  above. 
Mr.  Cook's  counsel  offers  to  prove  by  this  witness  that  Mr.  Cook 
paid  the.  lessees  a  large  amount  by  way  of  damages  and  also  relin- 
quished the  tept.    This  evidence  was  excluded  same  as  above.    This 
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<%Hness  farther  testified :  I  do  not  know  of  the  water  being  diverted 
from  the  canal  for  the  use  of  the  mill  while  we  occupied  it ;  I  think 
it  was  the  latter  part  of  July  that  we  relinquished  the  mill.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  lease  or  my  copy  of  it  since  I  relin- 
quished the  mill.  My  partner,  Mr.  Cook  and  myself,  had  a  settle- 
ment when  we  surrendered  up  the  mill.  This  witness  was  cross-ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Freer.  Mr.  Nash  run  the  mill  as  foreman  or  head 
miller  for  us  at  the  mill  in  Havana.  Myself  and  partner  resided  at 
that  time  at  Hector,  about  five  miles  from  the  mill.  I  searched  for 
my  copy  of  the  lease  from  5  to  10  minutes.    I  am  a  Clay  whig. 

BENJ.  C.  OSBORNE. 
Taken  and  subscribed  the  ) 
22d  November,  1850,     $ 

,  L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

»  • 

*    (No.  32.)    In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  22 d,  1860.     Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Townsend,  Church,  Mcintosh  Wheeler. 
'     Samuel  Claugharty,  a  witness  called  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cook,  says : 
1  reside  in  Havana,  and  have  for  22  years  past.    My  business  has 
been  boating  for  eight  or  ten  jears  more  ojr  less  in  that  time,  and 
three  years  I  was  foreman  on  the  canal  under  Col.  Goodwin  in  1842, 
'3  and  '4.     I  had  charge  from  the  summit  to  the  lake ;   during  those 
three  years  there  was  considerable  dredging  and  excavating  in  the  old 
cut  and  habor  the  first  year  I  had,  charge ;  this  continued  through  the 
season,  except  in  times  of  high  water  ;  this  was  mostly  removing  de- 
posits.    There  was  some  trouble  of  the  same  kind  the  second  year, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  eld  cut ;  the  dif- 
ference was  caused  by  the  building  of  a  small  pier  in  1842,  which  pre- 
vented, to  some  extent,  these  deposits.     The  third  year,  or  1844, 
f  there  was  more  difficulty  in  the  old  cut  than  had  occurred  before,  and 
»a  good  deal  of  excavation  was  done  ;  I  was  occupied  in  excavating 
and  lighting  for  two  months.     The  boats  were  so  thick  that  we  qpuld 
do  but  litttle  excavating  $  I  had  to  remain  nights  with  two  hands  to 
assist  boats  ;  during  the  whole  three  years  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
detention  on  that  cut.     There  was  a  bar  just  out  from  the  mouth  of 
the  old  cut  where  boats  got  aground  and  missed  their  tow  on  that  ac- 
count ;  this  was  frequently  the  case  ;  these  detentions  in  the  cut  v^- 
>tied  from  one  to  three  days.     There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
•  culty  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  navigation  caused  by  the  tim- 
ber rafts  lying  up  along  the  canal  and  intercepting  the  passage  of  boats 
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between  the  lake  and  Havana,  and  sometimes,  when  waiting  for  the 
timber  to  come  down  to  make  up  their  tows,  they  obstructed  the  har- 
bor >  and  also  in  waiting  to  be  towed  down  the  lake.  Tows  of  timber 
rafts  are  usually  made  up  over  at  Mile  Point  on  account  of  want  of 
room  in  the  harbor,  but  in  cases  of  heavy  north  wind  they  could  not 
get  out  of  the  harbor  to  go  to  this  point.  I  do  not  think  what  Col. 
Bennet  did  to  the  old  harbor  added  anything  to  the  capacity  of  it,  but 
it  diminished  it  if  any.  The  banks  or  slopes  of  the  banks  of  the 
Brayton  out  settled  in  some,  considerable  towards  the  centre,  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  and  the  tow  lines  would  haul  in  some  stone  occasion- 
ally, and  then  new  cracks  along  the  tow  path,  which  led  mc  to  think 
it  had  settled  in  by  the  weight  of  the  stone  on  that  kind  of  soil ;  this 
continued  to  increase  during  that  year.  I  saw  no  difficulty  in  navi- 
gation in  '43  and  '44.  * 

In  1846  was  the  first  boat  I  saw  aground  in  the  Brayton  cut,  this 
was  about  half  a  mile  below  lock  No.  1  ;  two  boats  were  passing 
and  got  aground  on  account  of  'the  settling  in  of  the  banks,  and  had 
to  work  some  time  to  get  by  ;  this  was  in  the  fall  when  the  water 
was  very  low  ;  the  same  season  I  saw  boats  in  'passing  roll  up  the 
mud  behind  them,  and  draw  heavy  on  the  bottom ;  I  saw  no  other 
case  that  season  ;  I  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  any  boats  aground  in 
that  cut  since  that  season.  In  1847  and  '48,  or  1848  and  '49,  I  saw 
them  at  work  excavating  in  the  cut  near  half  a  mile  below  lock  No. 
1,  both  these  years  at  the  same  point  nearly,  at  one  time  for  a  week 
and  tlie  other  a  week  or  two,  this  was  the  old  excavator  that  was 
used  ;  I  have  not  been  employed  on  the  canal  since  1844  ;  in  1846 
I  got  aground  on  the  marsh  near  Horseheads,  there  was  not  water 
enough  then  for  the  load  I  had.  The  soil  through  this  marsh  is 
quicksand,  you  dig  it  out  and  it  will  immediately  fill  up  again  ;  the 
top  of  the  banks  is  muck  anil  quicksand  below,  there  may  be  a  little 
mixture  of  clay.  The  soil  through  this  marsh  here,  between  the 
lake  and  Havana,  is  muck  on  the  top,  in  some  places  several  feet 
deep,  and  in  some  places  not  so  thick,  and  next  a  layer  of  clay  vary- 
ing in  thickness,  and  then  a  layer  of  quicksand,  and  next  a  mixture 
of  quicksand  and  clay  ;  this  sand  here  is  not  half  so  bad  to  run  as 
that  near  Horseheads ;  I  have  seen  some  sand  here  near  the  lake, 
that  was  something  similar  to  that  at  Horseheads,  it  would  fill  up 
soon  after  it  was  dug  out ;  1  have  not  noticed  the  banks  of  this  new 
tanal  but  little,  saw  some  places  where  the  water  had  washed  in,  but 
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considering  the  height  of  water  these  banks  have  tttood  tolerably 
well.  In  the  winter  of  1843  I  bottomed  out  the  level  between  Jock 
No.  1  and  2,  commencing  at  lock  No.  2  and  extending  two-thirds  of 
the  way  to  lock  No.  1 ;  I  had  to  bottom  out  below  nearly  all  the 
locks,  for  a  short  distance  down  below  them ;  the  quicksand  had 
washed  into  the  canal  from  both  banks  on  the  upper  part  of  that 
level,  between  locks  No.  1  and  2,  by  the  swell  from  these  locks ; 
the  soil  there  is  quicksand  ;  I  saw  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  earth 
had  washed  out  on  the  upper  part  of  the  level,  from  behind  the  dock- 
ing, and  left  considerable  space.  I  belong  to  the  democratic  party. 
This  witness  was  here  cross  examined.  The  quicksand  at  Horse- 
heads  is  as  bad  as  any  I  ever  saw  to  run  ;  the  boatmen  call  it  the 
feather  bed  it  raises  up  so ;  I  voted  for  Mr.  Cook  for  Canal  Commis- 
sioner. SAMUEL  CLAUGHARTT. 

Taken  and  subscribed  the  22d 
day  of  Nov.  1850, 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  30.)    In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  22d,  1850.    L.  D.  Smith, 

Mcintosh,  Church,  Wheeler  and  Townsend. 

Caleb  Hill,  a  witness  called  by  Mr.  Cook,  being  sworn,  testified  as 
follows:  I  reside  ct  Havana,  and  have  for  21  years.  I  have  been 
boating  some  on  the  Chemung  canal  and  been  employed  as  State  car- 
penter on  the  canal,  and  have  been  collector  at  Havana  in  1846.  In 
1846  I  saw  a  boat  towed  partly  through  the  Bray  ton  cut,  two-thirds 
of  the  way,  and  the  boat  dragged  some  and  stirred  up  the  rily  water 
all  the  way  that  I  saw  the  boat.  I  saw  the  Bray  ton  cut  after  the 
water  was  pumped  out  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  banks, 
some  stone  and  soil  had  slid  in  on  the  side  and  filled  up  the  bot- 
tom some.  I  was  employed  as  Sfcte  carpenter  in  1843  in  construct- 
ing a  part  of  the  old  pier  at  this  harbor;  the  harbor  at  that  time  was 
too  small,  and  boats  frequently  got  aground  in  entering  the  harbor. 
I  built  an  addition  to^the  pier  of  about  200  feet,  which  nearly  don- 
bled  the  capacity  of  the  harbor.  Colonel  Bennet  look  up  sixty  feet 
of  the  old  pier  and  connected  the  two  without  adding  much  to  the 
capacity  of  the  harbor  ;  what  I  and  Bennet  both  did  about  doubled 
'the  capacity  of  the  harbor ;  as  I  left  the  harbor,  it  was  not  large 
enough  for  two  tows  of  boats  to  enter  in  a  heavy  wind.  There  was 
two  or  three  times  that  fall  when  tows  came  in  some  twenty  or  more 
boats  at  a  time,  some  boats  got  aground.    There  has  always  been 
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trouble  in  navigating  the  old  cut  and  in  getting  from  the  harbor  into 
the  old  cot  In  the  fall  of  1843  there  was  considerable  excavating 
in  the  old  cut}  considerable  of  it  was  deposits,  or  $eemed  to  be; 
there  was  a  freshet  that  fall  which  filled  it  up  considerable.  I  had 
considerable  difficulty  with  the  timber  rafts  that  fall  while  1  was  col- 
lector; the  harbor  was  not  large  enough  to  make  up  a  tow  of  rafts 
and  allow  room  for  boats  and  rafts  to  pass.  In  the  spring  of  1844 
"we  had  to  cut  a  tow  of  rafts  to  pieces,  they  had  pitched  in  to  the  end 
of  the  new  pier,  it  covered  near  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  it  obstruct- 
ed the  entrance  to  the  harbor;  a  tow  of  boats  came  in,  and  we  made 
the  raft  men  uncouple  the  rafts  so  that  the  boats  could  get  in.  As 
%  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  there  has  always  been  more  or 
less  difficulty  with  the  timber  rafts  in  the  spring ;  this  difficulty  was 
caused  by  want  of  capacity  in  the  harbor  and  the  canal;  when  rafts 
tied  up  they  did  not  leave  room  to  pass  boats.  I  signed  a  petition  in 
1841  to  the  Legislature,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  canal;  I 
think  it  was  in  Senator  Guinnip's  store  that  I  signed  it ;  my  object 
Vas  to  get  an  enlarged  canal;  my  best  recollection  is  Senator  Guin- 
nip's  name  was  on  the  petition  ;  I  think  there  was  a  letter  B.  for  the 
middle  initial  letter,  I  do  not  know  whether  Senator  Guinnip  has  a 
B.  in  his  name  or  not.  This  witness  was  here  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Freer.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  petition  referred  to  was  for 
a  larger  canal  or  a  direct  canal,  or  what  it  stated.  I  have  never  seen 
the  harbor  so  full  but  that  it  would  still  contain  more  beats.  I  was 
a  witness  before  the  Senate  committee.  Re-examined.  I  have  seen 
the  harbor  frequently. so  full  of  boats  that  they  had  to  be  shifted 
about  to  keep  open  a  communication  between  the  harbor  and  the  ca- 
nal;! have  seen  seven  or  eight  boats  at  a  time  in  the  old  harbor,  and 
that  is  the  most  I  have  seen  at  one  time.  C.  HILL. 

Taken  and   subscribed  the  ) 
22d  November,  1850,     J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman. 

(No.  36.)  Jefferson,  Nov.  23, 1850.  In  committee.  Present, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Wheeler,  Townsend  and  Church. 

Chemung  county,  ss:  Samuel  Glass  called  and  sworn,  for  Com- 
missioner, says:  I  attended  locks  No.'s  8  and  9,  during  a  part  of  the 
summer  of  1849;  I  began  upon  the  18th  of  July,  and  quit  when  the 
canal  froze  up;  I  left  No.  9  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  man  by  the 
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name  of  Smith,  at  Rhodesport,  took  No.  9;  when  I  attended  No.  9,  I 
had  something  to  do  with  the  gate  at  the  Rhodesport  feeder;  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  raising  and  closing  gates  as  the  wants  of  navigation 
required;  I  never  shut  out  any  water  when  the  navigation  of  the  ca- 
nal required  it  in  the  canal;  I  had  no  directions  to  do  otherwise;  I 
have  seen  judge  Ogden  pass  through  the  lock,  but  I  don't  know  him 
by  name;  I  never  said  I  had  any  directions  from  Mr.  Cook  to  keep 
the  gates  closed  as  I  remember;  at  any  rate  I  never  had  any;  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Morrison  attended  No.  9,  next  before  me;  he  is  at- 
tending the  same  lock  this  season.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freer. 
I  last  saw  Mr.  Morrison  at   my  x>wn  house  one  night;  this  week  I 

live  at  lock  No.  8.  his 

SAMUEL   x  GLASS, 
mark. 
Taken  and  subscribed  before  me  ) 
November  23d,  1850,         $ 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman^  pro.  (em. 

(No.  46.)  In  committee  at  Jefferson.  Present,  Messrs.  Smith, 
Mcintosh,  Wheeler  and  Townsend. 

Abraham  Stotenbergh  being  called  by  Mr.  Cook  testified:  I  reside 
at  Havana,  and  have  for  18  or  20  years;  I  have  been  engaged  in  tow- 
ing boats  on  the  Chemung  canal  between  this  place  and  Corning,  for 
the  last  ten  years  until  last  season;  in  the*  Brayton  cut  during  the 
season  of  1849,  in  dry  times  boats  dragged  on  the  bottom  60  that  it 
was  hard  towing  the  whole  length  of  the  cut  here;  I  was  never  de- 
tained more  than  5,  10  or  20  minutes  at  a  time  on  the  Brayton  cut 
between  the  bars;  the  swells  from  the  locks  would  start  the  boat  gen- 
erally; I  never  noticed  other  boats;  in  1848  there  was  some  difficulty 
but  not  so  bad;  there  has  been  some  difficulty  during  the  last  four 
years  before  it  was  rebuilt;  in  dry  tiroes  in  1845-6  it  was  about  as  bad 
as  in  1849;  it  was  a  dry  time;  I  have  never  known  the  water  of  the 
Brayton  cut  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  canal  since  it  was  constructed. 

ABRAHAM  STOTENBERGH. 

Taken  and  subscribed  ? 
Nov.  23d,  1850, ,    J 

L .  De  Smith,  Chairman. 
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(No.  47.)  In  committee,  Jefferson,  Nov.  23d,  1850.  Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Mcintosh,  Wheeler,  Townsend,  Church. 

Chemung  county,  ss : — Samuel  Everett  being  called  and  duly 
sworn  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner,  says  that,  I  reside  at  Millport 
and  have  for  twelve  years  past,  and  have  for  the  last  two  years  been 
employed  by  the  State  on  the  Chemung  canal,  previous  to  that!  was 
engaged  in  boating  on  it ;  I  have  seen  difficulty  in  navigating  the 
Brayton  cut  in  1845  I  think ;  it  was  the  season  that  Col.  Bennett 
-was  superintendent ;  I  saw  boats  aground  there  and  was  also  ground- 
ed there  myself — have  seen  three  or  four  aground  there;  it  was  about 
forty  rods  below  lock  No.  1 ;  do  not  know  as  I  have  ever  seen  any 
other  difficulty  there — have  dragged  some  in  other  places  in  the  cut. 
The  towing-path  from  here  to  Millport,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
laks,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal.  The  railroad  is  pretty  close  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  canal  all  that  distance,  from  the  lake  to  Havana 
it  is,  in  some  places,  within  three  or  four  rods  of  it,  at  lock  No.  1  it 
is  the  nearest ;  between  that  point  and  the  lake  the  nearest  place  I 
should  think  would  be  about  three  rods,  I  have  not  examined  par- 
ticularly. There  is  a  saw  mill  on  the  Catharine  creek  between  Cook's 
flouring  mill  and  the  Rhodesport  feeder  ;  it  has  been  there  for  sev- 
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eral  years,  some  eight  or  nine  years  I  should  think ;  I  have  frequently 
seen  it  in  use  during  that  time  and  often  in  1849 ;  I  know  of  no 
other  machinery  there ;  it  is  situate  some  two  miles  from  the  feeder. 
Caleb  Allen  was  the  last  preceding  the  present  superintendent •  he 
is  now  dead ;  he  acted  the  years  1848-9.  I  helped  put  in  the  waste 
-wier  between  locks  two  and  three.  We  put  on  slagh  boards  on  both 
the  upper  and  lower  gates  of  lock  No.  2,  which  were  three  or  four 
inches  wide  ;  with  the  slash  boards  on  the  water  would  run  over  the 
gates  before  the  waste-wier  unless  in  case  of  a  swell,  which  would 
dash  over  the  wier.  I  think  the  lower  gates  to  the  lock  have  since 
been  rebuilt ;  slash  boards  were  on  the  upper  gates  of  that  lock  when 
I  was  there  this  summer,  should  think  them  the  same  ones ;  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  summer  that  I  noticed  them  as  I  was  there 
helping  take  out  a  bar  in  the  canal.  I  should  think  at  the  time  the 
wier  was  built,  it  was  left  some  four  or  fltfe  inches  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  gate  without  the  slash  boards. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Freer. — I  would  not  be  positive  but  think         • 
I  measured  the  slash  boards  when  I  put  them  on  ;  I  never  took  a 
water  level  to  see  the  relative  heighth  of  gates  and  wier  j  I  should 
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think  the  wiex  slash  boards  were  i&ade  of  plank  1J  inch  thick  and 
four  or  five  inches  wide.  I  jam  not  as  certain  as  to  the  width  of  the 
last  slash  boards  as  I  am  the  first;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  their  width; 
I  do  not  think  they  were  six  inches  wide  ^  I  am  willing  to  swear 
positively  that  the  first  slash  boards  were  only  three  or  four  inches 
wide  ;  that  I  know  from  the  fact  of  remembering  the  direction  I  re- 
ceived from  the  foreman  when  I  done  the  work;  I  judge  of  the  width 
of  the  last  slash  boards  from  the  eye  and  never  measured  them  ;  I 
am  not  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  have  worked  at  the  business  some* 
There  is  a  towing-path  on  each  side  of  the  new  canal  from  the  lake 
to  Havanay  at  least  I  am  not  aware  that  the  old  towing-path  upon 
the  west  side  has  been  taken  up.  The  towing-path  from  Havana  to 
Millport  has  ever  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal. 

SAMUEL  EVERETT. 

Subscribed  and  taken  before  me? 
this  23d  day  of  Nov.,  1860,     J 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman,  pro  ttm. 

(No.  41.)  Jefferson,  Nov.  23d,  1850.  In  committee.  Present, 
Mr.  Smith,  Townsend,  Wheeler,  Church,  and  Mcintosh. 

Chemung  county:  Thomas  C.  Sleeper  called  and  sworn  on  t^ie  part 
of  the  Commissioner,  says: — I  live  in  the  town  of  Veteran,  on  the 
Chemung  canal,  and  have  been  employed  off  And  on  as  one  of  the 
foremen  on  the  canal  12  years ;  am  now  employed  as  superintendent 
of  the  feeder.  In  1848, 1  was  one  of  the  foremen  between  the  head 
of  the  lake  and  Millport.  The  navigation  of  the  Brayton  cut  that 
year,  was  very  good  except  in  low  water.  Then  boats  would  fre- 
quently ground.  It  was  not  so  all  through  the  cut,  but  in  different 
places  through  it.  This  was  so  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when 
the  water  was  low.  There  were  very  frequently  detentions  there  in 
that  c*t  by  boats  getting  aground  in  various  places.  The  banks  had 
the  appearance  of  having  slid  in,  the  slopes  had  flatted  out,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  gone  into  the  bottom.  I  know  the  average  depth  of 
water  in  the  cut  in  1848,  in  low  water;  I  measured  it;  it  was  3^  feet 
irrespective  of  the  bars  at  each  end.  The  lowest  places  were  about 
3  feet.  I  have  often  knefttn  them  to  put  on  three  teams  through  tha 
cut,  the  boat  dragging  heavily  most  of  the  way. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freer.  I  was  there  during  nearly  every 
day  during  the  low  water ;  presume  I  was  there  as  many  as  fifty 
days  duriqg  the  season*    I  think  I  have  seen  boats  fast  near  the  •«- 


"were  Corning  coal  boats.  I  thought  they  were  overloaded,  and 
deeper  than  the  canal  regulations  would  allow.  They  did  ot  stick 
in  passing  othei  boats.  I  told  them  they  were  overloaded  at  the 
time.  When  boats  did  ground  on  that  cut,  it  was  generally  at  one 
end  or  the  other.,  THOS-  C.  SLEEPER. 

Taken  before  me  this  23d  ) 
day  of  November,  1850,    } 

R.  McIntobb,  Chairman  pro  tan. 

(No.  38.)  Is  committee,  Jefferson,.  Nov.  23d,  1850.  Present, 
L.  D.  Smith,  Wheeler,  Mcintosh,  Townsend. 

Ransom  H.  Guinnip,  recalled  by  Mr.  Cooke,  testified: — I  hare  ex- 
amined the  memorial  signed  by  me,  and  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  evi- 
dence, and  looked  over  the  names  signed  thereto.  I  think  they 
mostly  reside  in  Jefferson,  and  most  of  them  have  been  about  horn*, 
during  this  investigation.  John  W.  Ogderi  is  not  of  age.  This  evi- 
dence was  taken  subject  to  Mr.  Freer's  objection. 

RANSOM  H.  GUINNIP. 
Taken  and  subscribed  this  ? 
23d  day  of  Nov.,  i860.    J 

L.  D.  Smith,  Chairman, 

(No.  40.)  Jefferson,  Nov.  23d,  I860,  in  committee.  Present, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Towosend,  Wheeler,  Chinch  and  Mcintosh. 

Chemung  co.,  as.  Elisha  H.  Thomas  called  and  sworn  for  Coin-, 
misnoner,  says  :  I  reside  in  the  village  of  Havana,  and  have  for  about 
22  years.  I  believe  I  was  interesting  myself  with  the  other  citizens 
of  that  village,  in  the  year  1841,  for  an  enlarged  canal  through 
tiie  marsh  to  the  lake.  I  think  I  attended  public  meetings  held 
there  upon  that  subject ;  I  can't  say  in  particular  who  did  attend 
them  ;  don't  know  as  Senator  Guinnip  attended  ;  they  were  pretty 
generally  attended.  Mr.  Guinnip  resided  there  at  the  time.  I  know 
that  there  were  petitions  lying  upon  the  counter  in  his  store,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  between  that  village  and  the  lake  ;  the 
improvement  talked  of  was  for  a  canal,  independent  of  the  inlet  across 
the  marsh}  the  inlet  in  many  places  was  not  as  large  as  the  canal  we 
then  had:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  any  given  dimen- 
tions  of  canal  was  spoken  of,  but  we  wanted  a  good  canal  to  the  lake. 
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We  were  in  favor  of  a  canal  directly  from  the  lock  to  the  lake,  inde- 
dent  of  the  inlet.     This  was  universally  favored  by  the  citizens  of 
Havanna,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  no  man  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  in 
favor  of  having  a  canal  under  the  hill.     Mr.  Guinnip  rented   a  store 
of  me  at  that  time  ;  he  made  me  some  propositions  at  about  that  time 
to  purchase  of  me  a  dwelling  and  stores  I  then  had  at  Havana.     I 
think  it  was  talked  between  Mr.  Guinnip  and  myself,  that  the  canal 
there  talked  of  would  be  built  from  Havana  to  the  lake.     When  the 
Brayton  cut  was  first  built  we  had  a  very  good  navigation  through  it 
In  1846  and  '7  I  followed  towing  boats  from  the  head  of  the  lake  to 
Corning,  and  in  1846  found  the  navigation  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  bad  in  the  cut,  and  boats  frequently  got  aground  in  the  dry  sea- 
son ;  this  was  particularly  the  case  about  half  a  mile  below  the  lock, 
and~also  where  the  cut  entered  the  inlet,  and  some  boats  would  be 
loaded  so  that  they  would  drag  bottom  a  good  deal  of  the  way. 
This  was  the  case  with  boats  loaded  as  they  were  allowed  to  pass  the 
collector's  office.     The  worst  places  were  a  little  below  the  bridge, 
which  is  about  four  rods  below  the  lock,  and  along  down  the  canal 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     The  next  worst  place  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  cut  with  the  inlet. 

In  low  water  on  the  balance  of  the  cut,  boats  would  stir  up  riley 
water  most  of  the  way ;  this  was  the  case  with  boats  allowed  to  pass 
the  collector's  office  and  which  I  have  seen  him  inspect  and  measiyre. 
I  was  not  detained  there  myself  that  year  in  any  place  but  the  two 
ends  of  the  cut,  much ;  don't  know  as  I  have  seen  other  boats 
aground  except  at  the  bars,  unless  a  slight  detention  from  striking 
bottom,  from  which  they  would  soon  be  relieved  from  the  action  of 
the  water  or  swells.  In  the  time  of  low  water  it  was  getting  worse 
in  1847,  otherwise  it  was  the  same  in  '47  as  '46.  Since  that  time  I 
have  not  navigated  that  canal,  but  I  have  noticed  the  navigation  get- 
ting worse  till  the  recent  improvements  made  there.  I  should  think 
there  was  some  considerable  rivalry  between  the  village  of  Jefferson 
and  Havana,  and  had  been  for  a  good  many  years.  Mr.  Cook's 
counsel  here  offers  to  prove  by  this  witness,  that  Senator  Guinnip 
after  his  removal  from  Havana  to  Jefferson  proposed  to  the  witness 
to  transfer  his  interests  to  Jefferson  and  join  him  and  others  in  run- 
ning a  dam  from  the  fpot  of  Brayton  cut  to  the  west  hill,  and  by 
flooding  the  water  towards  Havana  create  a  water  power  at  Jefferson. 


overruled  a  question  tending  to  elicit  the  same  evidence. 

Cross  examined  by  counsel  for  complainants.  The  year  I  spoke  of 
the  petitions  circulated  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  might 
have  been  the  year  there  was  so  much  sickness  at  Havana,  bat  I 
think  it  was  the  year  before  but  am  not  positive.  I  attended  meet- 
ings at  Mr.  Price's,  I  should  think  I  attended  as  many  as  two.  It 
was  Senator  Guinnip  who  talked  with  me  about  purchasing  my  pro- 
perty  ;  He  made  me  an  offer  of  within  $500  of  what  I  asked  for  it ; 
I  can't  tell  who  was  the  chairman  appointed  at  the  meeting;  don't 
know  if  many  were  present  or  not ;  there  might  have  been  from  20 
to  50  j  I  will  not  swear  there  was  as  many  as  10  present,  but  my 
opinion  is  there  were  more  ;  I  could  not  call  any  by  name.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  sickness  or  the  year  before,  that  the  meetings  were 
held,  don't  know  if  there  was  any  committee  appointed  to  draw 
resolutions  ;  there  were  propositions  made,  but  don't  recollect  that 
any  were  passed  ;  don't  know  how  many  were  made  ;  don't  know 
how  they  read ;  can't  tell  bow  long  after  the  first  that  the  second 
was  held,  and  recollect  nothing  more  about  what  took  place  or 
who  attended  the  second  than  the  first  meeting. 

I  think  I  have  seen  more  than  one  petition  at  Guinip's  store;  I  think 
I  have  read  one  of  them;  I  can't  tell  at  what  time  or  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time  I  read  it;  1  have  read  petitions  there  of  different 
kinds  while  Mr.  Guinnip  lived  there;  he  lived  there,  I  think,  three 
years;  one  petition  was  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake;  another  was  for  the  improvement  pf  the  navigation  from 
there  to  the  lake;  I  don't  recollect  any  particular  conversation  upon 
improving  navigation  to  the  lake  with  Senator  Guinnip;  I  commenced 
speaking  of  the  navigation  of  the  Brayton  cut  in  my  direct  examina- 
tion without  calling  my  attention  to  it.  The  collector  at  Havana  al- 
lows boats  to  pass  sometimes  without  measuring  them;  I  have  seen 
him  measure  several;  I  do  not  know  that  the  collector  allows  boats 
to  pass  loaded  heavier  than  the  law  allows;  I  do  not  recollect  any 
boat  that  came  through  that  I  supposed  was  overloaded  into  the 
Brayton  cut  in  1846  or  7.  I  suppose  the  law  allows  from  3  feet  to 
3  feet  and  six  inches;  I  think  the  bar  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cut  ex- 
tended nearly  J  of  a  mile;  at  the  other  end  of  the  cut  the  bar  was  perhaps 
6  or  8  rods;  I  do  not  know  how  the  bar  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cut 
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happened  in  there,  nor  at  the  other  end;  I  don't  know  that  the  water 
was  ever  taken  out  of  the  Brayton  cut  from  the  time  it  was  finished 
till  it  was  taken  up  for  the  enlargement;  I  have  no*reason  to  believe 
it  ever  Was  so  taken  out;  there  was  a  soft  bottom  through  the  Bray- 
ton cut  in  1846  and  7;  I  can't  tell  how  thick  the  loose  sand  was 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  but  mud  and  muck  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cut  as  far  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  dug;  I  have  never  seen 
boats  drag  or  ground  on  that  cut  but  in  low  water;  the  low  water  in 
each  of  the  years  1846-7  continued  from  one  to  three  months;  the 
boats  I  have  described  as  detained  in  the  middle  of  the  cut  would  only 
be  detained  a  few  minutes:  the  wind  and  motion  of  the  water  would 
affect  them;  I  think  Col.  Bennett  was  superintendent  in  1846*7;  I 
could  not  tell  the  name  of  any   boat   that  was  detained  in  either  of 

* 

those  years;  I  don't  recollect  that  I  went  with  a  boat  through  the  cut 

myself  in  1848.     Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cook's  counsel.    Colonel 

Hathaway  had  told  me  previous  to  my  examination  that  I  should  be 

examined  relative  to  the  Brayton  cut. 

ELISHA  H.  THOMAS. 

Taken  and  sworn  before  me  ) 
Nov.  23d,  1850,  J 

R.  McIntosh,  Chairman ,  pro  tern. 

EXHIBITS  BELONGING  TO  CHEMUNG  TESTIMONY. 

(A.) 
(Ex.  No.  42.)     Explanatory  Remarks. — The  red  line,  described 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  towing  path,  is   the  line  upon   which 
'all  the  measurements  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  canal  were 
made.     The  bearings  of  the  different  portion*  of  this  line  are  given 
in  reference  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  the  same  stood  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1831,  and  in   May  and  June,  A.  D.,    1832. 
The  length  of  the  several  portions  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  each,  in 
chains  and  links.    The  offsets  at  each  station  are  represented  by  red 
lines  drawn  across  the  canal  in  such  a  direction  as  to  bisect  the 
angles  formed  by  the  two  contiguous  portions  of  the  red,  or  base  line, 
as  it  is  termed,  upon  the  towing  path.    The  intermediate  offsets  are 
described  at  right  angles  to,  and  the  distances  upon  both  given  from 
the  base  line  in  links.    The  Tatter  are  represented  by  red  dotted 
'lines,  and  the  distances  to  them  upon  the  base  line  reckoned,  in  each 
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rase,  from  the  last  preceding  station.  The  same  is  likewise  done 
with  the  other  distances  upon  the  base  line ;  those  to  the  bridges  be- 
ing taken  to  the  lines  joining  the  nearest  angles  or  corner  posts  of 
their  abutments ;  those  to  the  locks  extending  to  the  lines  passing 
through  the  centres  of  the  two  nearest  quoin  posts,  and  those  to  the 
aqueducts,  to  the  faces  of  their  abutments.  The  space  enclosed  by 
the  blue  lines  represents  the  portion  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
he  survey  as  belonging  to  the  State,  and  the  names  of  the  adjoining 
proprietors  given  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  executing  the  survey. 
The  distances  are  projected  upon  a  scale  of  two  chains  to  the  inch. 

Where  the  red  cross  lines  extending  from  the  red  base  line  tow- 
ards any  stream,  either  have  no  figures  denoting  their  length,  or  have 
a  cross  (-(-)  annexed  to  the  figures,  the  canal  extends  to  and  into 
the  stream.  Where  any  stream  or  pond  is  on  the  same  level  with 
the  waters  of  the  canal,  and  the  navigation  is  conducted  in  such 
stream  or  pond,  the  stream  or  pond  is  included  in  the  canal  to  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  stream,  with  a  berm  on  each  side  of  fifteen 
links  where  no  towing  path  is  designated  on  the  map.  The  spile 
banks  belonging  to  the  State,  of  earth,  gravel,  and  stone,  taken  from 
the  canal  and  its  banks  in  constructing  them,  are  not  designated 
on  the  map. 

The  houses,  shops,  barns,  and  other  erections  within  the  blue  lines, 
except  those  constructed  by  the  State,  are  encroachments  on  the  canal. 
Streams,  channels,  and  ditches  leading  from  waste- weirs,  waste-gates, 
culverts  and  aqueducts,  though  not  included  within  blue  lines,  have 
been  appropriated  as  drains  to  such  waste- weirs,  gates,  culverts  and 
aqueducts.  The  length  of  the  offsets  and  other  cross  lines  are  to  be 
taken  to  the  extent  the  figures  indicate.  In  some  cases  the  beds,  of 
rivers  and  streams  were  excavated  and  improved  for  tbe  purpose  of 
the  free  and  safe  discharge  of  water  under  aqueducts  and  culverts, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  damage  by  ice,  floods,  and 
floating  materials,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  direction  to  the 
stream  above  and  below  aqueducts  and  culverts.  In  many  such 
cases,  public  works  of  the  description  mentioned,  are  not  included 
within  the  blue  lines  indicating  the  boundary  of  the  canal.  In  these, 
and  all  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  the  State  claims  beyond  the 
blue  lines,  so  far  as  will  enable  it,  in  all  cases,  to  repair,  maintain 
and  defend  its  works  :  Claiming  as  of  right,  in  all  places,  not  only 
that  which  may  strictly  be  considered  the  canal,  but  every  thing  fair- 
ly connected  with  its  safety,  beneficial  use  and  enjoyment 
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The  foregoing  explanatory  remarks  hare  been  prepared  as  a  part 
of  this  book,  containing  the  map  of  the  Chemung  Canal,  previous  to 
the  time  of  submitting  the  map  and  field  notes  of  the  said  Chemung 
eanal  to  the  Canal  Board  for  its  approbation.  Dated  this  thirty-first 
day  of  October,  1843. 

JONAS  EARLL,  Jnntor, 
GEORGE  W.  LITTLE, 
DAN'L  P.  BISSELL, 
BENJAMIN  ENOS, 

Canal  Commissioners. 

« 

State  of  New-York  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Canal  Board,  at  the  Ca- 
nal Department  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1843:  Present,  the  undersigned  Canal 
Commissioners,  and  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund. 

The  Canal  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  first  article  of  the  ninth 
title  of  the  nintjgj  chapter  ot  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  hav- 
ing compiled  a  complete  manuscript  map  and  field  notes  of  thenavi- 
gable  communication  constructed  by  this  State,  known  and  designa- 
ted by  the  name  of  the  Chemung  canal ;  which  map  is  contained  in 
one  bound  volume,  and  which  field  notes  are  contained  in  one  bound 
volume,  this  book  being  the  said  volume  of  maps,  and  the  said  Canal 
Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  statute  aforesaid,  having  submitted 
the  said  map  and  field  notes  to  the  Canal  Board  for  its  approbation, 
and  the  same  having  been  carefully  examined,  and  due  consideration 
being  had,  thereupon, 

Resolved,  That  this  Board,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  aforesaid, 
do  hereby  in  all  things  approve  the  said  map  and  field  notes. 

JONAS  EARLL,  Ja., 
GEORGE  W.  LITTLE, 
DANIEL  P.  BISSELL, 
BENJAMIN  ENOS, 

Canal  Commissioners. 
S.  YOUNG, 
A.  C.  PLAGG, 
NATHL.  JONES, 
THOS.  FARRINGTON, 
Commissioners  of  Canal  Ftmd. 


State  of  New-York :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, at  the  Canal  Department  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1843.  Present,  the  un- 
dersigned Commissioners. 

The  Canal  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  first  article  of  the  ninth 
title  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  ha- 
ving compiled  a  complete  manuscript  map  and  field  notes  of  the 
navigable  communication  constructed  by  this  State,  known  and  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  the  Chemung  canal  ;  which  map  is 
contained  in  one  bound  volume ;  and  which  field  notes  are 
contained  in  one  bound  volume,  this  book  being  the  said  volume 
of  maps ;  and  the  said  Canal  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  statute 
aforesaid,  having  submitted  the  said  map  and  field  notes  to  the  Canal 
Board  for  its  approbation,  and  the  same  having  in  all  things  been  ap- 
proved by  the  said  Canal  Board,  pursuant  to  the  statute  aforesaid  ; 
thereupon,  the  said  Canal  Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute 
aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  said  map  and  field  notes  are  a 
correct  map  and  field  notes  of  the  said  Chemung  canal. 

JONAS  EARLL,Jh., 
GEORGE  W.  LITTLE, 
DAN'L.  P.  BISSELL, 
BENJAMIN  ENOS, 

Carta/    CommUsionns . 

(D.) 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
Comptroller's    Office,  \ 
Jlttany,  Zlst  October,  1843.      J 
This  book,  containing  the  map  of  the  Chemung  canal,  compiled  by 
the  Canal  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  article  1  title  9  chapter  9  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  was  this  day,  in  pursuance  o  f 
said  statute,  filed  and  deposited  in  the  Comptroller's  office  by  the 
said  Canal  Commissioners. 

A.  C.  FLAGG,  Comptroller. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
Canal  Dehartment,  ) 
Jlbany,  January  7,  1861.       \ 
I  Francis  H.  Rugg'es,  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  do  here- 
by certify,  that  the  paper*  hereto  annexed,  marked  A,  B,C  and  D  are 
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severally  trae  and  correct  copies  of  the  papers  made  and  signed  by 
the  Canal  Commissioners,  the  Canal  Board,  and  the  Comptroller  and 
made  a  part  of  the  said  map  of  the  Chemung  canal,  for  the  purpose 
of  authenticating  and  approving  the  said  map,  and  proving  and  filing 
of  the  same  in  this  office  ;  that  I  have  compared  the  said  papers  with 
the  originals,  and  that  the  same  are  correct  transcripts  therefrom,  and 
of  the  whole  of  such  originals. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  here  unto  set  my  hand  and 
I  l.  s.  ]   affixed  my  official  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  writ- 
ten. 

FRANCIS  H.  RUGGLES. 

(Ex.  No.  38.)  Statement  of  claims  for  canal  damages  on  the  Che- 
mung canal,  filed  in  the  Canal  Appraiser's  office,  during  the  year 
1850. 

Claimants.       Reiidenc.  Amt.  C2aim«L 

Jabez  Bradley,    Jefferson, » $1,480  00 

Winthrop  E.  Booth,    "      1,018  00 

Robert  P.  Beebe,        Havana, 4  • .  • .  •  161  50 

Saral.  G.  Crawford,        «        352  60 

Michael  Douley,             "        .  / 275  00 

William  Haring,    Jefferson, ; .  • .  166  00 

Isa,ac  Q.  Leake,            " 200  00 

L.  Mallory,      Painted  Post, 600  00 

Peter  Quick,    Havana, 118  00 

Sally  Catharine  Taylor,  Jefferson, 160  00 

James  Wood,  Havana, 500  00 

{4,931  10 

*— — »— — » 

Samuel  Watkins,  has  presented  a  claim  for  land  appropriated  for 
the  Chemung  canal,  in  the  town  of  Jefferson.  It  is  not  yet  decided 
whether  the  State  has  appropriated  the  land  as  alleged. 

Theodoras  Catlin  and  Frederick  Green,  presented  a  claim  for  canal 
damages  in  the  town  of  Havana,  in  1848.  Damages  slaimed  $500. 
The  appraisers  made  an  award  to  them  of  $189.34  April  3d,  1849. 

(Ex.  No.  37.)  Albany,  January  6,  1851. 

Gent. — The  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  1850,  to  in- 
vestigate frauds  and  improper  practices  on  the  canals  of  this  State, 
desire  you,  at  your  earliest  convenience  to  furnish  them  from  jour 


been  presented  to  you  for  damages  along  the  line  of  the  Chemung 
canal,  from  lock  No.  1  at  the  Tillage  of  Havana,  to  the  head  of  Sen- 
eca lake,  during  the  years  1848,  1849  and  1850.  Also  By  what  per- 
sons such  claims  hare  been  made,  and  to  whom  awards  have  been 
granted,  and  the  amount  of  said  awards. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,        , 

L.  D.  SMITE,  Chairman. 
Messrs  A.  H.  Calhonn,  Samuel  Wilkin, 
Nelson  J.  Beach,  Canal  Appraisers. 

(Ex.  No.  39.)     Samuel  Watkins*  claim  against  the  State  of  New 
York  for  lands  taken  at  Jefferson,  in  the  county  of  Cbemung,  for  the 
construction  and  convenience  of  the  new  or  enlarged  Chemung  canal. 
State  of  New-York, 

To  Samuel  Watkins,  Dr. 

To  about  9£  acres  of  land  taken  by  the  State  for  the  enlarged  and 
new  Chemung  canal  and  creeks,  $950.00;  to  about  thirty  rods  of 
fence  destroyed  and  one  hundred  rods  of  new  fence  to  be  made, 
$130.00  ;  to  expense  for  three  bridges,  one  across  tbe  Great  canal, 
one  across  Mill  creek,  one  across  Catharine  creek,  9  ;  provis- 

ional fund  for  keeping  in  repair  and  rebuilding  said  bridges,  $  ; 

to  lands  taken  for  the  old  canal,  9 

Received  and  entered  on  index  of  claims,  August  18,  1850. 

L.  T.  H.,  Clerk. 

(Ex.  No.  40.)     Samuel  Watkins'  claim  against  the  State  of  New 
York  for  lands  taken  at  Jefferson,  (head  of  Seneca  lake,)  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tompkins,  for  the  construction  and  convenience  of  the  new  or 
enlarged  Chemung  canal. 
State  of  New- York, 

To  Samuel  Watkins,  Dr. 

To  about  300  feet  of  lake  shore,  adjoining  on  the  east  the  lands 
leased  to  Chapmans,  of  which  the  fee  simple  in  the  whole  belongs  to 
Samuel  Watkins  ;  and  also  about  200  feet  of  lake  shore  belonging 
also  in  fee  simple  to  Samuel  Watkins,  but  subject  to  the  Chapmans' 
lease,  which  has  17  years  to  run;  said  strips  of  land  adjoin  along 
the  lake  shore,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake  in  Tompkins  county,  and 
are  included  on  the  map  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  within  the 
"  blue  lines."     The  whole  amount  claimed  i»$4j000. 00.     The  above 
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•trips  of  land  are  bonded  by  the  comer  line*  of  Chemung  and  Steu- 
ben counties. 

Received  and  entered  on  index  of  claims,  August  18,  1850. 

L.  T.  EL,  Clerk. 

(Ex.  No.  41.)    Samuel  Watkins'  claim  against  the  State  of  New 
York  for  lands  taken  at  Jefferson,  in  the  county  of  Steuben,  for  the 
construction  and  convenience  of  the  new  or  enlarged  Chemung  canaL 
State  of  New-York, 

To  Samuel  Watkins,  Dr. 

To  the  whole  of  the  undivided  nine  thirteenths  of  a  certain  piece 
of  real  estate  leased  to  Harvey  and  Hiram  Chapman,  situated 
at  the  head  of  and  on  tbe  shore  of  the  Seneca  lake,  the  fee  simple 
•f  which  has  been  taken  by  the  State  for  canal  pufposea.  Tbe 
same  is  subject  to  the  lease  of  said  Cbtfpmans  which  has  about 
17  years  to  run  from  this  date.  The  charge  here  made  is  for  the  re- 
versionary interest  of  the  estate  after  tbe  expiration  of  the  lease ; 
amount  of  charge,  $6,000.00 ;  to  the  present  worth  of  the  saw  null 
to  be  left  on  the  leased  premises  at  the  expiration  of  Cbapmans?  lease, 
$5,000.00 ;  to  the  value  of  the  Chapman  lease  in  yearly  rents  and 
otherwise  to  Samuel  Watkins  for  17 years, $3,400.00 ;  to  lands  taken 

for  the  old  canal,  $ 

»  « 

The  above  lands  join  on  the  county  lines  of  Chemung  and  Tomp- 
kins counties. 

Received  and  entered  on  index  of  claims,  August  18,  i860. 

L.  T.  H.,  Cfcrfc 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JULY  7, 1851. 


§ 

»■»<§ 


EEPOBT 

Of  the  select  committee  on  the  alleged  attempt  to  bribe 

the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Townsend,  from  the  select  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate certain  matters  in  relation  to  an  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  the 
Attorney  General,  made  a  written  report  thereon,  which  he  read 
as  follows : — 

7b  tht  Honorable  the  As$tmbly : 

The  select  committee  apftainted  under  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  passed  the  7th  day  of  July,  instant,  and  which  is  in  the 
words  following : 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Noble  S.  Elderkin  is  reported  In  the 
Albany  Argus  to  have  used  the  following  language  on  this  floor 
on  the  third  day  of  July :  "  Mr.  Elderkin  was  aware  that  this 
4  bill  was  to  pass  without  dotting  an  i,  or  crossing  a  t.  It  has 
been  passed  in  caucus,  though  there  was  some  rumpus  there,  and 
we  might  sit  here  till  dooms  day  and  we  could  get  no  amendment, 
It  could  not  be  done.  It  was  to  pass.  A  bill  had  already  pkssed 
the  Senate,  restraining  the  Attorney  General  against  bringing  an 
injunction.  [Mr.  0.  Allen :  It  is  in  the  House  now.]  Mr.  E. 
knew  that.  Notwithstanding  that  officer  had  been  entreated  to 
desist  from  bringing  an  injunction  against  this  bill.  Notwith- 
standing he  has  been  offered  $10,000  if  he  would  not  bring  an 
•  •  f AweiflMy,  Vo.  »*:}  V  Jwuf 
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injunction  against  the  bill.  You  could  not  stop  the  passage  of 
this  bill  by  this  House.  He  offered  to  prove — no  man  could 
stand  up  here  and  deny— that  that  officer  had  been  offered 
$10,000  if  he  would  not  bring  an  injunction  against  this  bill. 
[Laughter.]  Still  there  were  those  here  who  were  going  to  pass 
this  bill  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances." 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair  to  investigate  the  charge;  that  the  committee  have 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  to  examine  the  per- 
sons under  oath:  and  that  the  committee  have  leave  to  sit 
during  the  sessions  of  the  House,  and  that  they  report  to  this 
House  without  delay." 

REPORT: 

That  at  their  request  the  Hon.  Noble  S.  Elderkin  appeared 
before  them.  That  he  asked  for  an  adjournment  of  the  proceed- 
ings until  the  morning  of  the  8th  instant,  which  was  granted. 
That  at  the  hour  to  which  the  adjournment  was  had,  he  appeared 
and  was  examined  before  the  committee,  and  his  examination 
was  taken  in  writing  by  the  chairman,  in  the  words  following : 

In  Committee,  July  8, 1851. 

Present— Messrs.  Townsend,  Briggs,  Heath,  Maurice  and 
Curtis. 

Mr.  Noble  S.  Elderkin  present. 

CJ.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  relative  to  the  subject  of  the 
investigations  of  this  committee'? 

A.  I  presume,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  I  could  say  I  know 
notltfng.  I  only  know  from  what  I  have  heard  from  what  I  call 
good  authority. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  have  been  informed  by  any 
person  that  a  bribe  of  $10,000,  or  any  other  sum  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  Attorney-General  1  If  so,  by  whom  were  you  so 
informed  and  when  ]    And  what  was  said  to  you  ? 

A.  To  the  first  part  of  the  question  I  answer  I  have — as  here- 
inafter explained  by  the  Attorney-General  himself.  I  don't.know 
;  when,  precisely,  but  since  this  extra  session  commenced.  The 
Attorney-General  said  to  me  what  th#  person  oflbcinz  aaid  to 
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him,  the  Attorney-General,  that  he  had  the  promiie  of  a  contract 
of  $500,000— of  a  half  million  contract,  was  the  word,  and  that 
they  dare  not  cheat  him — that  if  he,  the  Attorney-General, — I 
may  not  use  exactly  the  words  of  the  Attorney-Genferal,  but  you 
will  get  the  idea — would  let  this  thing  alone,  bring  no  injunction, 
he  would  give  him  one  quarter  of  that  contract ;  that  he  need 
not  advance  any  money  nor  turn  his  hand  over,  and  he  would 
guarantee  that  a  quarter  of  the  contract  should  be  worth  to  him 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  the  Attorney-General  state  who  made  this  proposition 
to  him  1 

A.  He  did  not.  The  Attorney-General  went  on  to  say  that 
the  person  was  an  old  and  particular  personal  friend,  and  that 
after  he  ascertained  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  buying  him,  he 
begged  of  him  not  to  mention  his  name,  and  that  he  said  to  him 
that  he  would  not  mention  his  name,  but  that  he  should  the  cir- 
cumstance,  and  offer,  and  attempt. 

Q.  Did  the  Attorney-General  request  you  to  communicate  the 
circumstance  to  the  House  ? 

A.  No,  sir :  he  did  not. 

Q,  Did  you  ask  his  permission  to  communicate  them  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  that  it  should  be  made  - 
known ;  he  said  that  he  had  no  objections* 

Q.  Did  the  Attorney- General  inform  you  of  what  political 
party  was  the  person  making  this  offer  \ 

A.  He  did  \  he  said  he  was  a  Whig. 

Q.  Did  he  say  when  the  offer  was  made  1 

A.  He  told  me  the  same  day  that  the  offer  had  been  made ; 
that  was  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  session. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  anything  the  Attorney  General  said,  or 
from  any  other  source,  or  from  your  own  knowledge,  who  made 
the  offer  spoken  of? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  knowledge  or  information  than  you 
have  stated  on  this  examination  respecting  the  truth  of  the  charge 
contained  in  your  remarks,  quoted  in  the  resolutions  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Briggs. — Q.  Did  you  ask  the  Attorney  General  the 
name  of  the  person  making  the  offer,  and  where  he  resided  I 
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A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  asked  him  his  name  direct!/. 
I  think  I  did.  I  say  this  because  there  were  others  present  at 
the  time  the  first  conversation  tras  had.  Some  one  may  have 
asked  him  the  question,  but  the  question  was  put  to  him  who  it 
was,  and  he  said  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  tell,  for  he  had  said 
to  the  man  that  he  would  not  expose  him.  I  think  he  said  where 
he  resided — in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  I  think. 
.  Q.  Who  were  present  at  the  first  conversation  you  referred  to? 

A.  I  cannot  now  state.  I  don't  remember  who  was  present  at 
the  first  conversation.  At  some  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Dart 
had  been  present — he  rooming  with  me — and  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral in  the  next  room  to  us.  I  think  others  were  present.  I  cannot 
name  them. 

By  Mr.  Curtis. — Q.  Did  the  Attorney  General  say  that  he  had 
commenced  or  contemplated  any  proceedings  against  the  person 
who  made  the  offer,  for  the  attempt  at  bribery  1 

A.  I  don't  recollect  hearing  the  Attorney  General  say  any 

thing  on  that  subject.    His  answer  to  the  person  was,  after  the 

offer  was  made,  that  he  was  surprised  that  he  would  make  an 

offer  of  that  kind  to  him— that  there  was  not  money  enough  in 

the  canals  to  buy  him.    He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  the  man 

intended  to  commit  a  crime  or  do  a  wrong. 

NOBLE  S.  ELDERKIff. 

Taken  and  sworn  this  7th  day  ) 
of  July,  A.  D.  1851.         J 

John  J.  Towksend,  Chairman. 


The  committee  further  report  that,  the  examination  of  Mr.  H- 
derkin  having  been  concluded,  the  committee  were  desirous  of 
examining,  as  a  witness,  Mr.  Levi  S.  Chat  field,  the  Attorney 
General ;  but  Mr.  Chatfield,  although  duly  summoned,  refused 
to  appear  before  the  committee  to  testify ;  thereupon  the  com- 
mittee directed  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Elderkin  should  be  reported 
to  the  House. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  J.  TOWNSEND,  CVman  Sdtct  Com. 
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